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PROTESTS. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 5, 1873. 





Bill read the Third Time. 


“ DISSENTIENT : 
‘1. Because this Bill seeks to deprive the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 




























a right which has never been abused, and substitutes a Tribunal, on account of b 
its knowledge of the technicalities of Law and Equity, at the same time that it \ 
abolishes every regular form of pleading, and introduces the necessity for printed f 


forms at Common Law, instead of upholding the regulations of the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1852, and multiplies printed statements in Equity Cases, unless a 
Defendant at once submits to a claim made against him. 


‘* 2. Because it substitutes a Committee of Judges to form rules as to term, 
vacation, and circuit, subject to doubt and delay and opposition after being laid 
before Parliament, instead of framing rules and divisions of times and of circuits i 
which can at once be understood by counsel and suitors, and all Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 


‘3. Because Her Majesty’s ancient Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 

of Common Pleas, and Exchequer, do not require a new legislative enactment to 

“ enable them to retain their distinctive names; nor is it desirable to re-appoint 

“ any salaries or retiring pensions, which are already settled by Law; nor to send 

“blanks to be filled up in another place with salaries for newly created Judges, 

- especially as on June 13th 1839 the Borough Courts Uniformity Bill having been 

“sent to another place with blanks (as to dates) and returned with blanks, was 
consequently no Bill at all. 


ee 


a 


‘4, Because the extremely unfair reports in the newspapers of what was he 
(really said by at least one Member of Your Lordships House has given the 
_ public a false impression of the debates, and possibly may have prevented a fair 
~ consideration of some of the arguments adduced. 
> ‘5. Because the retirement of The Right Honourable and revered Lord 
Saint Leonards has alone prevented his Lordship from opposing the attempted 
degradation of this Honourable ate 9..Court of Appeal for England and 
Wales, VOU ¢ O 

[ES Zo follow page 2072, 








PROTESTS AGAINST THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 

‘6. Because when the Equity side of the Exchequer was abolished it was 
deemed ‘a waste of power” by the last Lord Chief Justice of England but one, 
and such power might gradually be extended instead of being conferred 
indiscriminately. 

“7, Because, although by the Bill, in the event of Chancery being in Com- 
mission, the Senior Lord would be Speaker of the House of Lords, yet no 
provision is made for constituting a complete Court of Appeal, by appointing at 
least two other Noble Lords Commissioners and Deputy Speakers, with such a 
Committee of Spiritual and Lay Peers as might be formed on the model of 14 
Ed. 3 st. 1. c. 5.,* which was enabled to sit whenever Parliament was assembled, 
also in vacation, and in such case to report to the House at the next Parliament. 

‘¢ Denman,” 


Then it was moved by The Lord Redesdale in page 9. line 26. after 
(‘*Council”’) to insert (‘‘except when the Court of Appeal shall be of opinion 
that any Appeal ought to be re-heard, in which case the Court shall order such 
Appeal to be referred to the House of Lords.’’) 

Which being objected to; The Question was put thereupon? It was resolved 
in the Negative. 


‘*‘ DISSENTIENT : 

‘1. Because when the decision of a Court is appealed from, it is better that 
the Cause should be referred to another Tribunal than re-heard in the same 
Court. 

‘2, Because by rejecting this amendment the House abandons its ancient 
prerogative of being the Supreme Court of Appeal in England: 

‘3. Because this House cannot be deprived of the right to exercise such an 
important and useful function without ultimate loss of character and authority. 

‘4, Because the efficient manner in which the House has discharged this 
duty is admitted in the Bill, which, while it removes England from its jurisdic- 
tion, retains it for Scotland and Ireland, as eminently satisfactory to those 
countries, and preferred by them to the new Court of Appeal proposed to be 


established for England. 
‘‘ REDESDALE.”’ 


‘For 8rd and 4th Reasons. 
: “¢ Denman,”’ 


* Hansard’s Debates, Vol. 34, Third Series, pp. 426-7, June 13, 1836 (Ld. Cottenham), 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 24. 


Bastardy Laws Amendment Bill (No. 29)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do resolve itself into Committee,””—( Zhe Earl of 
Shaftesbury) 

After short debate, Motion ‘agreed to :—House in Committee :—Bill 
reported, without Amendment :—Amendments made :—Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next; and to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 44.) 


Custody of Infants Bill (No. 38)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chelmsford) 
After short debate, Motion agreed fo :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House be now put into a Committee on the said Bill,” 
—( The Lord Chanceltor) as 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—House in Committee :—Bill 
reported, without Amendment :—Amendments made :—Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday the 1st of April next; 
and to be printed, as amended. (No. 45.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 24. 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESS OF THE Hovs—E—Observations, Mr. Gladstone «an 
Boarp or TrapE — Porrpatrick Harsour — Question, Mr. Agnew ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
a Court GreEN—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. 
yrton 
Juries Acts (Inztanp)—Questions, Mr. Vance, Lord Claud John Hamilton ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

MercanTILE Marins— Tue “‘ Hinpoo” anp “‘ Parca ”—Questions, Mr. 
Plimsoll, Sir John Pakington; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
Inetanp—Crvin Service—Rerorts OF THE ComMissionERS—Question, Mr. 

Plunket ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ee 
Posr, Oxricx— NEWSPAPERS — wane Mr. M‘Mahon; Answer, Mr. 
onse oa os oe vs 
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[March 24.] 


Army (Inp1a)—Svppiy or - weppnam aan tai Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ; 

Navy—Army Retrers—Norro AMERICA AND THE WEST Txotes—Question, 
Major Arbuthnot; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Army—Minit1a Apsurants (IrELAND)—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘ 

Evementary Epvucation Act, 1870—Question, Mr. Dixon ; ’ Anewer, Mr. 
Mr. W. E. Forster e 

Law OFFICERS OF THE Caows—Tax Arronwzy Gunmnat, — Question, Mr. 
Raikes; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Feancn—Tasary oF CoMMERCE, ene Mr. Bowring ; Anewés, 
Viscount Enfield 5 

TrRELAND — Gatway Magistracy — Case oF "Mr. Dickson _ Question, 
Colonel Cole; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

UNITED nisin Geneva Awarp—Question, Mr. Vernon Wareuzt ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Locat GovERNMENT BoarpD—INSPECTORS AND Huarrs Orricens— Question, 
Mr. Corrance ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld ib 

Looan Taxarson—Exaurrion or ReEau Paoranry — Questions, ‘Sir John 
St. Aubyn, Sir Massey Lopes; Answers, Mr. Stansfeld 

Eeyvetr—Sir Samvern Baxer—Question, Lord Ronald Gower ; ‘Aten, 
Viscount Enfield : <a ‘ee 

THe Navy Esrncatzs—Postponement of Motions 5A re 


Suprrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ;»— 


Navy—Hatr Pay or Orricers—Observations, Sir James ner ; 
Reply, Mr. Goschen :—Short debate thereon é 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” we and oad to 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estmarzs. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) 60,000 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast Guard Services, including 
14,000 Royal Marines. 
Statement of The First Lord of the Admiralty 
After long debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £2,629,884, Wages, &c. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 
Suprpty—Trtecrary DepartmMEnt—Explanation, Mr. Sclater-Booth 
Resolutions [March 21] reported, and agreed to. 


Salmon Fisheries Commissioners Bill [Bill 85|— 


Order for Third Reading read - we 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed, 


Mertropouiran Tramways Provistonat Orpers Brrr— 

Order [7th March] that the Metropolitan Tramways Provisional Orders Bill be com- 
mitted to a Select Commiftee read, and discharged. 

Select Committee appointed, “to consider the schemes contained in the Metropolitan 
Tramways Provisional Orders Bill of this Session, and to report whether, in their 
opinion, it is desirable that all or any of the proposed lines of Tramways should be 
constructed within the Metropolitan area under the jurisdiction respectively of the 
Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works,’—(Mr. 
Arthur Peel.) 

And, on March 28, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Ways and Means—Consolidated Fund (£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Bill—Resolutions 
{March 21] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. _— 
Mr. William Henry Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time ., 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 
Tae Easter nee ee, The Duke of Richmond; Answer, Earl 










































Granville “a He ne ant, 8 
Marriages (Ireland) Bill (No. 40)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Viscount Midleton) ae 8 


After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly. 


MERCANTILE MartneE—Royat Commisston—Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Lauderdale; Reply, Earl Cowper :—Short debate thereon os «=o 94 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 


Marriace Law—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. oe A 
Inp1a—Banvpa Aanp Kirwee Priz—e Money—Question, Mr. T. Hughes; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. . 99 
THe Maaistracy — LEAMINGTON — Question, Tieutenant- Ceload Parkers 
Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘ re! .. 100 
Toe TREASURY AND THE Post Orr 10E — ALLEGED MrsaPrnorRzaTiow OF 
Funps—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 101 
Tue Crviz Service—Examrnations—Question, Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 101 





MercantizeE Martxe—Unszawortuy Surps—Questions, Mr. Kavennels, 
Mr. R. W. Duff, Mr. Hambro, Mr. Liddell; Answers, Mr. Chichester 


Fortescue, Mr. Bruce va 102 
Pustic Prosecutors Brrr—Question, Mr. ides: ion, Mr. Bruce .. 104 
Mvnicrpat Corporations (Boroveu Funps) Act—Question, Mr. Rathbone ; 

Answer, Mr. Bruce an «a .. 105 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDER—RvLES oF Desate—Loss oF THE “Sea QuEEN ’— ; 

Question, Mr. Melly; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue -.. 105 a 
Army—THe Muutra—Question, Mr. Wingfield Baker; Answer, Mr. 

Cardwell - ; ia 


TRANSIT OF VENUS—Question, Sir John Tabhank: Azores, Mr. Genes 110 


Juries (IRELAND)—PRECEDENCE OF Morions—Question, Mr. Bruen ; An- 
swer, Mr. W.H. Smith .. a ve rev EM 


Currency—Tue Banx Act—ReEsoivurioy— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the present system of Currency is danger- 


ous to the commerce of the Country, and that some change is necessary to prevent $ 
such extreme fluctuations in the discount rate as have been ‘frequent since the passing b 
of the Bank Act of 1844, and that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, if 
praying that She will be pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the means i 
of remedy for the evils complained of,’—(Mr. Anderson) whe cot EES i 
Amendment proposed, a 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Bank iy 
Act of 1844, and of the Bank Acts for Ireland and Scotland of — '—(Sir John ie 
Lubbock,)—instead thereof 135 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the wowile seopeanl to be left pe stand part of i 

the Question: ’’—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, : 
withdrawn. i 


Income Tax—Morion ror A Setecr ComMItrEE— 


Notice of Motion, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the incidence, manage- 
ment, and collection of the Income Tax; with power to report on the amendments 
required, or the advisability of repealing the Tax,” —(Mr. Chadwick) « =157 


[House counted out. ] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26. 
Burials Bill [Bill 9 |— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. 
Disraeli.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 280, Noes 217; Majority 63 :— 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes vs as ve 


Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 


East India Company’s Stock (Redemption of Dividend) Bill — Resolution 
(March 24] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered ram Grant Duff, Mr. Ayrton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 102} oe ee 


East India (Loan) Bill—Resolution [March 24] reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Ayrton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 103] . 


Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] . 


Rock of Cashel Bill—Ordered (Mr. Heron, Sir John Esmonde, Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, 
Colonel White, Sir John Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 27. 


ea oe 7 and Deaths Bill [u.L. indica (The Earl of Morle v)i 
read 14 
Their Lordships met ;—and aie gone through the inline on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 27. 


Srarn—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Tue Sanpwicn Istanps—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

TrapEs Unions—THe AMALGAMATED Socrery or ENGINEERS — Question, 
Mr. Headlam; Answer, The Attorney General 

Merropotis—Tue Prick or Gas—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Ax. 
swer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army—CuHELsEA Hospitran Penstoners—Question, Sir Lawrence Palk ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘ 

Sparn—SALE AND PURCHASE OF Arws—Question, Captain Dawson-Damer ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Inp1A—BanpDa AND KirwEE PRIzE Money—Question, Lord Elcho ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

MercantireE MartwweE—Tue ‘ Daur ”—Question, Mr. Hambro ; : Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Scottanp — Dumrries—Tue Estate oF HANwAHFIELD—GRANT BY THE 
Crown—Question, Lord Claud John Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Baxter 

MercantTItE Martwe—Tue “ Knicut TEMPLAR  —Exriaxarion—Question, 
Mr. Rathbone ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


PaRLiAMENT— ORDER oF Busrness—Navy Estiwatres—Question, Lord 
Henry Lennox; Answer, Mr. Goschen .. 
Moved, “That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the first 
seven Notices of Motion,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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[March 27.} 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—Morion ror A SetEot ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the time of the day at which 
the House should assemble, the hours during which the House can most conveniently 
sit for the transaction of Public Business, when the Business introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should have precedence, and what Notice should be given of any 

roposal to alter the time at which the House will — or the distribution of 
Business,” —(Mr. Newdegate) ‘ 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrew. 


Mercnant Suiprinc Act—Rvutes or tHE Roap at Sza—ReEsotvTion— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, other regulations are required, with a view 
to the better avoidance of the annual great loss of life and of property which is 
caused by the want of more stringent regulations on the subject,’’—(M*. Bentinck) . 


After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Parks Recutation Act—MeExrtines In THE Parks—ReEsoLUTION— 

Moved, ‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
be graciously pleased to direct that rules be drawn up for the more effectual protection 
of Her Majesty’s subjects while availing themselves of the privilege accorded them 
of using the Royal Parks for purposes of recreation by: —-s the delivery of 
public addresses in such parks,” —(Mr. James Lowther) : ve 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House approves of the Rules lately issued by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the Regulation of the Royal Parks, and is of opinion that no alteration affecting 
the existing rights of public meeting therein should be made unless ne 
approved by Parliament,’—(Jfr. Auberon Herbert,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 142, Noes 46; Majority 96. 

After further short debate, Main Question put, and negatived. 


ArmMy—Easter Monpay Reviews—Observations, Questions, Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Charley ; Reply, Mr. Cardwell ual . 


Register for Parliamentary and Municipal Electors Bill— 

Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Attorney General) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That, ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the Bill be committed 
to a Select Committee,””—(/r. Pell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”"—After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Colonel Barttelot :)—The 
House divided; Ayes 45, Noes 64; Majority 19. 

Original Question again proposed :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 105]; re-committed for Monday next. 


Australasian Colonies (Customs Duties) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolu- 
tion agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. i ga ence Mr. aries 
Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 106] . 

Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. iuesters ‘y Bruce, The pie Advocate, Mr. 
Winterbotham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] 

Metropolitan Commons Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. 1 Rcterbétihonn Mr. ie eo 
tary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] jo ee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 28. 


InvEsTMENT OF CapiTAL Iv Lanp—Morton ror A Serect ComMITTEE— 
Motion, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the facilities afforded by 
the existing law for the investment of capital in the improvement of land, and to re- 
ort whether any alteration of the law is requisite in order further to ——e such 
investment,” —( The Marquess of Salisbury) a ee 


After short debate, Motion postponed. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 28. 


DreLomatic AnD ConsuLaAr ComMITTEE—PeEnstons to Consuts—Question, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, Viscount Enfield ee i 

Court oF Rome—ReEticious Corrporations—Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield ae 

Prison Ministers ComMMITTEE, 1870—Questions, Sir J ie Trelawny, Mr. 
Clare Read; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. or 

Tue Svez Canat—lIncrease or Dves—Question, Mr. Dalen ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Army—TxHeE VotuntEERS—THE EAsTER Mompar Review—Quostion, Mr. 
- Charley; Answers, Mr. Cardwell a 

MercantTItE Martne—Tue Roya Cineaasnaion~Gieialbii, “Mr. Plimsoll ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ‘ 

Mercuant Suipprinc Act—Casr or THE “ Wises” ~Gaeition, Mr. R. W. 
Duff; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


University Tests (Dublin) Bill [Bill 12)]— 
Matera ALTERATIONS IN Brrt—RvizEs or THE Hovse— 
Question, Observations, Mr. Callan; Reply, Mr. Fawcett 
Mr. Srzaxer declares the Rules of the House in respect of material altera- 
tions of a Bill after presentation 
Question, ‘“‘ That the Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Bill on Wednesday next be read and discharged,” put, and agreed to. 
Order read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
Moved, ‘ That leave be given to present another Bill instead thereof,”— 
(Ur. Fawcett.) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 
Downing.) 
After further short debate, Motion put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


University Tests (Dublin) (No 2) Bill— 

Bill ‘‘ to abolish Tests and alter the Constitution of the Governing Body 
in Trinity College and the University of Dublin,” presented accordingly ; 
read the first time; to be read a second time upon Wednesday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 109] wa od * 


Sverty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


ELECTION oF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (ScoTLanp AnD IRELAND)—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Stapleton; Reply, Mr. Gladstone : 


Juries (IreELAND) Actr—Morion ror A SELEcT ComMMITTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Act 34 and 35 Vic. c. 65, Juries i Ireland) Act, and whether it is necessary to 
amend the same in order to secure the Naas administration of justice,”—(Mr. 
Bruen,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
£136,000, on account, for the Post Office Telegraph Service. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon JMonday next. 
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Juries Act (IRELAND) 1871— 


Returns ordered, “for each county, county of a city, and county of a town in Ireland, 
of all applications which have been made at the late Spring Assizes by any County 
Officers or Poor Rate Collectors, for repayment of expenses incurred by them, and 
for remuneration, under the Act 34 and 36 Vic. c. 65.” 

“Of all Presentments made for such expenses and remuneration.” 

“Of all Resolutions passed by Grand Juries relative thereto.” 

“ _ for each Poor Law Union in Ireland, of all allowances made out of the rates 

the Guardians, and approved of by the Local Government Board, to Clerks of 
Caions for expenses and remuneration under the above named Act,” —(Ifr. Bruen.) 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 


Their nape met ;—and the Royal Assent having been given by Com- 
mission to the (£9, 317, 346 19s. 9d.) Consolidated Fund Bill [36 Vict., 
e. 3]; Victoria Embankment (Somerset House) Bill top vt ce. 4]; 
Epping Forest Bill [36 Vict. c. 5]; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill [86 Vict. c. ii.] 

[House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 


The House met ;—Royal Assent to,—(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund Bill, Victoria Embankment (Somerset House) Bill, Epping Forest 
Bill, and Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders Bill, reported. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 31. 


ALDERNEY (Harzour anp FortiricaTions)—Report oF THE SetEct Com- 
MITTEE—Observations, The Duke of Somerset ; Reply, Viscount Halifax 

Navy—H.M.8. ‘Devastation ’’—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Lauderdale; Reply, The Earl of Camperdown:—Short debate thereon 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 31. 


Tue ‘‘Muritio’’—Question, Mr. T. E. Smith; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Svzz Canat—IncrEasE oF Duts—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield : 

Post OrricE—TeLEGrArH ACT, '1869—Comrrysattons—Question, Mr. W. 
Fowler; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Crvm, Service Exawmnation — Pustic Drpartwents — ‘Question, The 
O’Conor Don; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Cryiz SERVICE (IneLaNp)—ReEporrs OF THE ComMISsIoNERS—Question, The 
O’Conor Don ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Navy—System or Navication—Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy ; Answer, 
Mr. Goschen 

Tur Fir Istanps—Consvuz Maron — Question, Mr. Dixon; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield : 

Sugar Durres—InTERNATIONAL ConFERENCE, 1864—Question, Mr. Grieve ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Iretanp—Tne Rrver SHannon—Question, Major Trench ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Epucation DEPARTMENT—THE New Cope, 1878—Questions, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Bill 34]— 
= for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That, ”? to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, upon this day 
six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Ifr. Joshua 
Fielden, )\—instead thereof. 
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[March 31.) 


Railway and Canal Trafie Bill—continued. 


After debate, Question, ‘‘That the words-proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Surrry—Resolution [March 28] reported. 
Army—AvTUMN re en Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answer, Sir 
Henry Storks ‘ ‘ oe oe 
Resolution agreed to. 


Mutiny Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Observations, Colonel North; Reply, Mr. Cardwell oe 
Bill read the third time, and "passed. 


Juries (IRELAND)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and report on the working of the Irish Jury 
system before and since the passing of the Act 34 and 35 Vic. c. 65; and, whether 
any and what amendments in the Law are necessary to secure the due ‘administration 
of justice,’—(Mr. Bruen.) 


And, on April 2, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Building Societies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cross, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gregory, 
Mr. Torrens, Mr. Dodds) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] a! 

Gretton Chapel Marriages Legalization Bill—Ordered (Mr. ro Mr. ore: 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] 


Land Rights and Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gordon, Mr. Charles 
Dalrymple, Sir Graham Montgomery) ar we ‘e 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 1. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (No. 45)— 

Order of the Day for the House to be ase into Committee a Re-com- 
mitment), read 

After short debate, Order discharged. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—( Zhe Lord 
Chancellor : :)—Motion agreed to :—Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

And, on nom April 3, Committee nominated :—List of the Com- 
mittee : oe 7 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 1. 


Tue Buriats Act—Ancient Buriat-Piace, Ponrerract — Question, The 
O’Conor Don; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Arwy—Inpra—Meproan Orricers—Question, ‘Sir Thomas Bazley ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Russta —Cenrean Asta—Tue Kurva ExpEprr1ox—Question, Viscount 
Mahon; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Surriy—Question, Mr. Vernon Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ’ 

Army—Tue 10TH Hussars— Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

PROFESSORSHIP OF PAsTORAL THEOLOGY, Oxrorp—Question, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 

Epvcation DEPARTMENT (ScortanD) — EXAMINATION oF TEACHERS — 
Question, Mr. Gordon; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. - ve 
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(April 1.] 

East Inpra—(Frvancrat SraTEMENT)—REsoLvuTion— 

Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the Statement of the 
Financial Affairs of India should be made at a period of the Session when it can be 
fully discussed,”’—(Mi. Robert Fowler) ee ee ee 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on East India Finance to 
consider and report whether the Indian Financial; year which now terminates on 
the 3lst March, should be altered to the year ending on the 3lst December, in order 
that the Secretary of State for India may be enabled to make his Financial Statement 
to the House before the Easter Recess,’—(Sir Charles Wingjield,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 89, Noes 130; Majority 41:—Words added :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and. agreed to. 


VatvaTion DEPARTMENT (IRELAND)—REsOLUTION— 

Moved, “ That the present constitution of the Irish Valuation Department is unsatisfac- 
tory, and that it is desirable that an experienced and competent officer be placed at its 
head,” —( The 0’ Conor Don) oe a ag i 

After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


TaxEs on Locomotion—ReEsoLuTion— 
Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, Taxes on the means.of Locomotion are 
opposed to ‘public policy, and should be repealed at the earliest So gettin ae 
Cir. Laing) ve ve 
After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Svez Canat—InorEAse oF Durs—ResoLution— 

Moved, “ That, the Commerce of this Country being so deeply interested in the uninter- 
rupted nav igation of the Suez Canal, it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Government 
should at once give its adhesion to the judicial reforms in Egypt, suggested and 
approved of by the Representatives of all the European Powers, by which tribunals 
will be created for the better administration of justice in Egypt, and the adjudication 
of differences which may arise between British Shipowners and the administrators 
of the Suez Canal Company,”’—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 4 oe 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 3) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce) 


Shop Hours Regulation Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Thomas Hughes, My. 
Morley, Mr. Mundella) 


Shrewsbury School Property Bill — Ordered (Mr. a "interbothan, My. ‘Gearelins y 
Bruce) 

Fairs Act (1868) Amendment Bill—o, dered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. hen Mr. Clare Read, 
Mr, Milbank) ee 

Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. 
Downing) 

County Franchise (Ireland) Bill—4r dered (Mr. Callan, Myr. Mitehett Henry, Mr. 


Downing) . ee 
Local Taxation Accounts Bill [Bill 16} 
Bill considered in Committee .. ‘ re og. 


[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 


Seduction Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 10]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Charley) _.. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :— Main “cor 
put, and agreed to :— Bill read a second time, and committed for Tuesday 
20th May. 
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[April 2.) 


Metropolis Buildings Act Amendment Bill [Bill 54]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Brewer) ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Francis Powell.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 


withdrawn. 


University Tests (Dublin) (No. 3) Bill— 

Moved, “That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the ‘abolition of Tests in = © College and mm: University of Prsitesecelian — (Mr. 
Fawcett) vA 

Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,””—(Mr. Faweett.) 

And it being after a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 

stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


New Zealand Roads, &c. Loan Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Baxter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] 


Vagrants Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. — Mr. Whar 26 presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 120] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 


IMPROVEMENT oF LAnD—Morion For A Setect CommITTEE— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the facilities afforded by 
the existing law to limited owners of land for the investment of capital in the im- 
provement of such land, and to report whether any alteration of the law is requisite 
in order further to encourage such investment,—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) ‘ 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

And, on Friday, April 4, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 

Raitways AND TELEGRAPHS IN PeERsIA — Question, Observations, Lord 
Strathnairn ; Reply, Earl Granville -" ee 


Pollution of Rivers Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Earl of Shaftesbury) ; read 14 (No. 59) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 


Navy—Contract Prices—Question, Sir James Elphinstone ; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre es ‘a 

Navy — GREENWICH Prnstoners—Question, Mr. Stone; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen 

Compvtsory Epvcation—Prisoxs Act, 1865—Question, Colonel Egerton 
Leigh ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ae 7 

Bur1ats—Question, Mr. Charley ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘ 

France—Tue CommerciAL Treaty, 1860—Question, Mr. Raikes; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield ‘ 

Army— YEOMANRY Apsorants—Quostion, Captain Hood ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Tur Treasury AnD THE Post Orrice—ALLEGED MIsAPPROPRIATION OF 
Funps—Question, Mr. Norwood; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Suerirrs SvussTITvtTE (Scortaxp) — Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ae Penstons—Question, Admiral Erskine ; Answer, Mr. 

oschen “ 

Pusric Heattn Act, 1872—Poor Law InsPEcToRs—Question, Dr. Lush ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld y 

Tue Doc Licence—Question, Mr. Ridley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ., oe oe ee oe 
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[April 8.] 


Boarp or Works (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing; Answer, 
Mr. Baxter .. A! ee $3 
Crviz Service (IrELAND)—Reports or THE CommisstonERsS—Question, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ee 
Suaar Duttes—InTERNATIONAL CoNFERENCE, 1864—Question, Mr. Grieve; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer “is os 
Crmmat Law—Case or Ann Mourray—Question, Mr. W. Lowther; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce a ai ba a 
FranceE—Tue Commerctan Treaty, 1860—Question, Mr. Eaton; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ai 7 aa os 
IreLtANp—Dvsiin Untverstry—Tue 10 Geo. IV. Cuar. 7—Question, Mr. 
P. J. Smyth; Answer, The Attorney General mi ig. 
Russta—Tue Crimean Cemetrerres—Question, Mr. Heygate; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. ad ¥s ws aa 
Jury Lrsr Attowances — Macisrrates’ CLERKS — Question, Colonel 
Brise ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld “ a ae 


PaRLIAMENT—BREACH OF PrivitEGE—Tue ‘“ Patt Mart Gazerre”’— 
Mr. Munster having complained of a certain writing in Zhe Pali Dall 
Gazette as reflecting on certain Members of this House, and delivering 
in a copy of the said journal, a paragraph was read therefrom—Then 
it was— 
Moved, “That the said article contains libellous reflections upon certain Members of this 
House in breach of the Privileges of this House,’—(Mr. Munster) .. “ 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 
THe Navat Reserve—Morion ror A Serecr CommiTrEE— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
Naval Reserves,”—(Mr. Brassey,)—instead thereof sie ie 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Devastation””—Observations, Lord Henry Lennox; 


Reply, Mr. Goschen:—Debate thereon .. ~ ee 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,035,719, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of Victualsand Clothing for Seamen 
and Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
81st day of March 1874” aa e ee ‘s 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Goschen :)—Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Bill 34]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 31st March] a ee 
Amendments made :—Bill reported; as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 121.] 


University Tests (Dublin) (No. 3) Bill— 

Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd April], “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” for Committee to consider the abolition of Tests in Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 3 

Question put, and agreed to :—Matter considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Plunket, Viscount 
Crichton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 124,] 

Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (If. Arthur Peel, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] " ee 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 
Bastardy Laws Amendment Bill (No. 60)— 


Commons’ Amendments to Lords Amendments and Reasons considered .. 
Debate arising; the further debate adjourned to Monday the 21s¢ instant ; 
and Bill, with the Amendments, to be printed. (No. 63.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 


Franc—E—Passports—Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield esi 

Army—Troor Horses (Ip1s)—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Stave Trape at Z ANZIBAR—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Post Orrice Savines Bank Accovs1—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 
Mr. Monsell . 

Juries (IRELAND) Acr, 1871—Nowination oF THE Comsurrze—Question, 
Mr. Callan ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington é 

MERCANTILE Marmwe—Tne Srrarrs oF MAcELtan—Question, Mr. Muntz ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Suez Canar—Avomentation or Dvrs—Personal Explanation, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane ‘ ei — ‘a + 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”’— 
CoMMUNIOATION WITH InpDIA—-EvPHrRATEs VALLEY RatnwAy-—REsoLvuTion— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the evidence laid before the Select Committee 
on the Euphrates Valley Railway last Session demonstrates the great advantages, 
both politically and commercially, that would accrue to England by the acquisition 
of an alternative route to and from India, especially in case of any emergency 
arising, and that this object would be best secured by a Railway which would connect 
the Mediterranean with the head of the Persian Gulf; and, therefore, the Recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on this subject to Her Majesty’s Government 
is well deserving of their serious attention, with a view to seins ated it into effect,” 

—(Sir George Jenkinson,)—instead thereof 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; 

Ayes 103, Noes 29; Majority 74. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’— 


Sparn—Assavutt on Mr. Henry Dieprich JenckeN—Morion FOR AN 
ApDRESs— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
be graciously pleased to direct Her Principal Secretary of State for Voreign Affairs to 
enter into communication with the Spanish Government with the view “to obtaining 
compensation for Mr. H. D. Jencken, on account of the injuries received by him at the 
hands of the populace at Lorca in 1869,” — (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 


[ House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 7. 


Sparin—SvpscriPtions FoR THE CARLISTsS—INTERNATIONAL Law—Question, 
Mr. Stapleton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

PartiaMenr— Pustic BUustNEss AFTER Easrer— Question, Mr. Dixon; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ve 

Exementary Epvoation Act—Sonoon Boarp Exxct1ons—Question, Mr. 
Akroyd; Answer, Mr. W.E. Forster... 

Parent Ricurs — INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE — Question, Mr. Macfie ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield 

France—Tue Commerciat TREATY, 1872—Question, Mr. Mactie; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield. oe ee ee ee 
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[April 7.) 
Inpra—Rattway GavcE—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. ea ree ‘ie Sits 
Mercantite Marins—Unseawortuy Sarps—Tue ‘ Sea Queen’’—Question, 
Mr. Plimsoll; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ae oe 


Mercuant Surppinc Act—Tue ‘‘ EreAnor’’—Mnr. PLimMsott AND THE BoarD 
or TrapE—Question, Mr. Plimsoll; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


Merroporitan Porice —ConsrastE Goopcump—Question, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert; Answer, Mr. Winterbotham ; fae 

Lanpitorp anp Tenant Birr—Observations, Question, Lord Elcho ; Reply, 
Mr. Clare Read a 

Post OrricE—EXPENDITURE FOR TELEGRAPH " Exrenstons—Question, Mr. 
Rylands ; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Rares vor CHavrcn Reparrs, &c. (Scorzanp)—Question, “Mr. M ‘Laren ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Inp1A—Tue Kirwee Prize Monzy—Question, Colonel North ; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. 

Post Orrice—Tue Boox Post—Question, Mr. M‘Mahon; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell ra 

Orrice oF MAsTER OF THE Rotrs—Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; : 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘a 

Mercuant Sxuipprinc Act—WREcK OF THE “ ATLANTIO’ ’__Question, Mr. 
Crawford ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

PALack OF WestMinsTER—DECORATION OF THE CENTRAL Hatt—Question, 
Mr. Osborne ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Epvcation (ScorLanp) Acr—TxacEers—Question, Mr. Gordon; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Mercuant Surprrnc Act—TuHE “ Macarm *—Question, Mr. Macfie; Answer, 
Mr. Winterbotham 

Inetanp—Bewrasr Asstzes—Casz or Mr. M‘Atrrse—Question, Sir J ohn 
Gray; Answer, Mr. Winterbotham - oe 


ParuiaAMENtT— THe Easter Vacation—ApjournMENT oF THE Hovse— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn until tsi the 21st 

April, %—(Mr. Gladstone) .. vi ‘ oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—Tuae Finanorat StaTemMent— 


Ways and MEans—considered in Committee oe ee 
(In the Committee.) 
Financial Statement of Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer on moving the 
First Resolution, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight phates and seventy-three, for and in respect of all Property, Profits, and 
Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to 
Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
the following Rates and Duties (that i is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said 
Act), the Rate or Duty of Three Pence ; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, 
and Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value thereof ; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of One Penny Halfpenny; and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Rate or Duty of One Penny Farthing; 

Subject to the provisions cneak | in section twelve of the Act of thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth Victoria, chapter twenty, for the exemption of Persons whose whole 
Income from every source is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief of those 
whose Income is under Three Hundred Pounds a-year” 

After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Other Resolutions moved, and agreed to; to be reported upon Thursday, 
24th April; Committee to sit again upon Monday, 21st April. 
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[April 7.] 


Register for Parliamentary and Municipal Electors (re-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 66]— 

Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee,””—(IMr. Charles Lewis,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 110, 
Noes 38; Majority 72. 

Question again proposed: — Moved, ‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—(Ifr. Greene : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn.’ 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday, 21st April. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Bill 121]— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration : : *_The House: 


divided ; Ayes 103, Noes 23; Majority 80. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Bill to be read the third time upon Monday, 21st April. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Headlam, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 127] oe oe 


Metalliferous Mines Rating Bill— Ordered (Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Brydges 
Willyams, Mr. Arthur P. 5 : Mr. Pease) ; eh and read the first time 
[Bill 128] ‘is ee 

Stipendiary Magistrates (Scotland) Bill—or dered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, Mr. Adam) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] 


Entailed and Settled Estates (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, Mr, Adam); presented, and read the first time [Bill 130] ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 21. 
Mutiny Bill— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read ae 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Marine Mutiny Brit considered in Committee, and reported without 
Amendment; and to be read 8* Zo-morrow. 


Bastardy Laws Amendment Bill— 

Further Debate on the Motion for consideration of the Commons’ Amend- 
ments to the Lords’ Amendments and Commons’ Reasons for disagree- 
ing to some of the Amendments made by the Lords, resumed és 

Amendments to which the Commons disagree, not insisted on :—Com- 
mons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments, agreed to, with Amend- 
— consequential Amendments made; and Bill returned to the 

ommons. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 21. 


East Inpra Company—Tue East Inp1a Stock Drvmenp Repemprion Bit 

—Question, Mr. Crawford ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 
wer fate aA Worxs—Question, Mr. Gregory; Answer, Mr. 
1 e ee ee ee ee ve 
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[Aprit 21.) 


University Tests (Dublin) (Ne. 3) Bill [Bill 124]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fawcett) ., 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House fully recognises the importance of an early settlement of the 
question of University Education in Ireland, but is of opinion that such legislation 
could be more satisfactorily entered upon after the House has been put into posses- 
sion of full information as to the opinions and wishes of the several Academic Bodies 
existing in Ireland, and of the Irish people generally, especially of the classes 
practically interested in the question, by means of a Royal Commission, with instruc- 
tions to take evidence and report before the opening of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment,” —(Mr. Mitchell Henry,)—instead thereof os ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvin Service Estrmares. 


(In the Committee.) 
t £25,615, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces. 
2.) £83,727, to complete the sum for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to és ae te re 
(3.) £128,431, to complete the sum for Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to ‘a a4 as 
(4.) £12,000, to complete the sum for Furniture, Public Departments.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to we ee ee os 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £25,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament ”’ Pe 35 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £724, 
for Rent for the Official Residence of the Clerk of the Parliaments, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Anderson :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £724, for 
Rent, &c. of Official Residence of the Clerk of the Parliaments, be reduced by 
the sum of £224,”—(Mr. Muntz.) . 

After short debate Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 85; Ma- 
jority 29. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

After further short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(6.) £48,000, to complete the sum for New Offices, Downing Street.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to je aN ae 

(7.) £11,840, to complete the sum for Sheriff Courts, Scotland. 

i £35,420, to complete the sum for Enlargement of National Gallery. 
£16,500, to complete the sum for New Buildings, Glasgow University. 
10.) £7,700, to complete the sum for the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 

(11.) £24,162, to complete the sum for Learned Bodies. 

(12.) £120,607, to complete the sum for Works and Buildings, Post Office and Land 
Revenue.—aAfter short debate, Vote agreed to ni a 

(13.) £4,547, to complete the sum for the British Museum Buildings, &c. 

(14.) £30,605, to complete the sum for New Buildings for County Courts, &c. 

(15.) £16,773, to complete the sum for New Buildings, Department of Science and 
Art. 





(16.) £107,210, to complete the sum for the Survey of the United Kingdom.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to Ap “i fs =P 
(17.) £13,547, to complete the sum for Harbours, &c.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to os re os 
(18.) £150, to complete the sum for Portland Harbour. 
(19.) £7,500, to complete the sum for Fire Brigade in the Metropolis. 
(20.) £31,353, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ae es oy Ag 
(21.) £3,901, to complete the sum for the Wellington Monument.—aAfter short debate, 
Vote agreed to My at re oe ee 
(22.) £67,000, to complete the sum for the Natural History Museum.—<After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ee ee Py ie 
(23.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £9,010, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
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[Aprit 21.] Page 
Suppry—Civm Service Estimares—Committee—continued. 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, 
for New Buildings, Maintenance and Repair of Buildings, and other Expenses con- 
nected therewith, of the Metropolitan Police Courts” 791 
After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Aye es 80, Noes 65; ; 
Majority 16. 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £57,800, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, 
for the Purchase of a Site, Erection of Building, and other eae for the New 
Courts of Justice and Offices belonging thereto” .. 791 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Barter :)—Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Wednesday, 


Register for Parliamentary and Municipal Electors (re-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 105]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 7th April] Ge os F08 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
Peel, Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 131] 796 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—Considered in Committee : bP NS 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Chichester ert 4 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 132] 796 
Registration of Trade Marks Bill—Considered in Committes : (Rais agreed ” 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Chichester For a siti 





and read the first time [Bill 133] ; 796 
County Authorities (Loans) Bill—0r devel (Mr. Wi interbotham, Mr. Seer etary Br wo 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 134] ats 797 
Superannuation Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Silty Gladstone, Mr. 
; Baxter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 135] Ke ery 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate [House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 


Locat TAxation—Question, Sir Massey Lopes; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ., 798 
Army—REsERVE Forces—Question, Colonel C. Lindsay; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell me »> ge ss a eee 
Mercuant Surerinc Act—CoLuision BETWEEN THE ‘COC, M. Patmer” anp 
THE ‘“‘ Larnax’’—Question, Mr. Montagu Chambers; Answer, Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue 800 
Ways anp Mrans—Tue SuGar DvurtIEs Resonvrrons—Questions, Mr. 
Hunt; Answers, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Gladstone a .. 801 


University Fellowships (Compensation )— 

Moved, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to limit the Compensation awarded on 
abolition of Fellowships in the Colleges of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’ —(Mr. Auberon Herbert)... 801 

After short debate, Question put: — The “House divided ; Ayes 81, 

Noes 107; Majority 26. 


City or Lonpon VotunTEEers—THe ArtitLeRY Company’s Dritiz Grounp 
—REsoLvTIon— 
Moved, “That Her Majesty’s Government be requested to take such steps as they may 
deem necessary to obtain for the City of London Volunteers the use of the Artillery 
d Ground in Finsbury at such times as it is not required by the Honourable Artillery 
| Company or the City of London Militia,”—(Sir John Lubbock) oe. - 810. 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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CentraL AstA—MorTion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, That She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that there be laid before this House Cxpies of 
Correspondence relating to the Missions to Khiva of Mr. Thompson and Rajib Ali: 

“And, of any Despatches in 1862 and 1863 respecting the employment of British 
Officers with the troops of His Majesty the Shah, and respecting the state of Khurasan 


at that time,”—(Mr. Eastwick) : a 818 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ishery In ill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. : prese 
Fis ery, Inspectors (ixeland) Bill leved ( om 7. Callan) a and = pr 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23. 
Canonries Bill [Bill 18]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(M. Beresford 
878 


ope) hy ae as . 4 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Locomotives on Roads Bill [Bill 88]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Cawley) .. 883 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the oo to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(D/r. 
Gregory. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After a debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill [Bill 73)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( fr. Butt) .. 889 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Salmon Fisheries (re-committed) Bill [Bill 93]— 
Bill considered in Committee ee nie .. 890 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Zuesday next. 


Local Legislation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Heron, Mr. Serjeant Simon); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 137] ae es AY - 891 





LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 


Private Brrrs— 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Thursday the 19th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of lands under special report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, or confirming any scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be read a second time after Friday the 
20th day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order shall be read a second time after Friday 
the 20th day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the Chairman of 
Committees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the Bill so amended. 


Marriages (Ireland) Bill (No. 40)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read .. 891 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next; 
and Bill to bé printed, as amended. (No. 75.) 


VOL, CCXY. [rump serres.] [ d@ ] 
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Registration of Births and Deaths Bill (No. 49)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: --~Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 8th of May 


next, 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


Sparn—IntTERNATIONAL Law—Question, Mr. itil Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone ‘ 

Tue MAsTERsHIP OF THE Rorse—drvess~Question, Mr. Gregory ; ; Auawer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

MercanTILE MantmneE— Tue etnias AT ie shepeeae av tennlions, Mr. 
Hambro; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAMS TO FoREIGN CoowitaitesQuestion, Mr. Muntz; 


Answer, Mr. Monsell aA es 
Army—ConTracts For Gu ishintin- Rael, Colonel Learmonth; Asewee, 
Sir Henry Storks 


Army—lINsUBORDINATION AT Saxpaunen—Questions, Mr. Trevelyan, Captain 
Archdall; Answers, Mr. Cardwell ee 

Army—TxE Troop Snip ‘Serapis’’—TuHe Scorcu Secu Guarps— 
Question, Sir John Pakington ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell . 


Post Orrice—Giascow Post “ine ae oT: Mr. fie Sea Anwous, 
Mr. Monsell , 

Tae Rarmway and OANA Cosesctsiromtns’ Court — Question, The 
O’Donoghue; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Inp1a—Txue Burmese Empassy—Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff ; 

Post Orrice—Postau Annaxexuawrs WITH THE Ancurroe Rervsni0— 
Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Monsell 


Ways anp Mreans—Report— 
Resolutions [April 7] reported 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Resolutions be now read a second time.’ 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Brewers’ Licence Duty is unfair and 
oppressive in its operation, and should have been considered by the Government in 
the remission of Taxation,” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

First Resolution (Income and Property Tax) agreed to. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Resolutions read a second time, and re-com- 
mitted to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Fifth Resolution (Tea Duty) and Sixth Resolution (£1,600,000 Exchequer 
Bonds) agreed to. 

Seventh Resolution (Payment of Exchequer Bonds) read a second time 

Moved, ‘‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jf. Hermon.) 

After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Eighth Resolution (Interest of Exchequer Bonds) agreed to. 


Ways anp Mrans— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into the Committee of 
Ways and Means” es oo. ve 
After long debate, Motion agreed to, 
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WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Second Resolution (Sugar Duties) moved; and, after debate, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Then it was moved— 


(1.) “That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, on and after the 
under-mentioned dates, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now charged on the 
articles under-mentioned, the following Duties of Customs shall be charged thereon, 
on importation into Great Britain or Ireland, viz 

On and {after the twenty-eighth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
sev enty-three,— 
[Then the several articles are set forth.] 
Resolution agreed to. 


Then the Third and Fourth Resolutions being moved were, after debate, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


And the following Resolutions were moved and agreed fo in lieu thereof :— 


(2.) “That on and after the eighth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three, in lieu of the Drawbacks now allowed thereon, the following Draw- 
backs shall be paid and allowed on the undermentioned descriptions of Sugar refined 
in Great Britain or Ireland on the Exportation thereof to Foreign parts, or on 
removal to the Isle of Man for consumption there, or on deposit in any approved 
warehouse, upon such terms and subject to such regulations as the Commissioners 
of Customs may direct for delivery from such warehouse as ship’s stores only, or 
for the purpose of sweetening British Spirits in Bond (that is to say) :— : 

[Then the several articles are set forth.] 
, That, in lieu of the Duties of Excise now chargeable on Sugars made in the 
nite Kingdom, the following Duties of Excise shall be charged thereon (that is 
to say 
[Then the several articles are set forth.] 

That, on and. after the eighth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three, i in lieu of the Duties of Excise now chargeable upon Sugar used in Brewing, 
there shall be charged and paid upon every hundredweight, and in proportion for 
any fractional part of a hundredweight, of all Sugars which shall be used by any 
Brewer of Beer for sale in the brewing or making of Beer, the Excise Duty of 
Nine shillings and Six pence. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Register for Parliamentary and Municipal Electors (ie-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 105]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st April] ‘ 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill [Bill 108]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Lord Ad- 
vocate) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Local Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation Bill— 
Ordered (The Marquess of Har eshte Mr, Baxter); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 139] om “ Fe i 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 


ARTILLERY — Foreign Brexcu-Loaping Guns— Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Lauderdale ; Reply, The Marquess of Lansdowne ee 


Portpatrick Harbour Bill (No. 71)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( Zhe Marquess of Lansdowne) 
After short debate, Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on DMonday next. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 
Arrioa—West Coast Serrtements—Tue ASHANTEE InvAston—Questions, 


Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. ‘ 

Arrica (West Coasr)—Lacos—Question, Sir Thomas Bazley ; Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ne ; 

FIsHERIES ere. Mr. Butt ; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

MercantTiItE MariInE—WRrRECK OF THE a ANTIO baal Sir pu 
Pakington; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue és es 

Poutce INTERFERENCE witH PoriricAt PracAarps—NorrincHamM— Question, 
Mr. Auberon Herbert ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘, 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT—PURCHASE OF THE Mmiaxp Rat.- 
way System—Question, Mr. Plunket; Answer, Mr. Monsell ee 

IrnELAND — Purcuase oF Irish Rartways — Question, Mr. Goldsmid; 
Answer, Lord Claud Hamilton yi oN oh 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Gatway Exxcrion Perrrion—Triat or Execrion Prtirions—REeEso- 
LUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present system of trying Election Peti- 
tions is unsatisfactory and requires alteration,’’—(Mr. O’ Conor,) instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue Worksnors Acr—Observations, Resolution, Mr. C. eames 
Reply, Mr. Bruce :—Debate thereon - ve . 


IreLaAnD—IMPRISsONMENT oF Mr. M‘ALEEsSE—Observations, Sir John Gray; 
Reply, The Marquess of Hartington 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to, 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estrmartes. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £7,500, to complete the sum for Works at Anstruther Harbour.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £763, for Grant in aid of Expenses of Ramsgate Harbour. 
(3.) £180,308, to complete the sum for Public Buildings in the Department of Public 
Works in Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(4.) £19,560, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad.—After short debate, Vote 
agr eed. to 
(5-) “sade § to complete the sum for Maintenance and Repairs of "Embassy Houses 
Abroa 
(6.) £51,863, to complete the sum for British Embassy Houses, &c., Constantinople, 
China, Japan, and Tehran.—After short debate, Vote agreed to Fee 
(7.) £37,675, to complete the sum for the Offices of the House of Lords. 
(8.) £40, 482, to complete the sum for the Offices of the House of Commons.—<After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 
(9.) £46,713, to complete the sum for ‘the Tr easury Department. 
10.) £77,330, to complete the sum for the Home Department and Subordinate Offices. 
~ After short debate, Vote agreed to i“ oo 
(11.) £51,585, to complete the sum for the Foreign Department, 
(12.) £26,282, to complete the sum for the Colonial Department. 
(13.) £26,075, to complete the sum for the Privy Council and Subordinate Department. 
(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £84,778, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the C harge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments ”’ 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £500, 
for the Salary of the Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, be omitted from -the proposed 
Vote,” —(Mr. M‘ Laren.) 
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Suprpty—Crvm SERVICE Estimates—Committee—continued. 


After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 23, Noes 87; 
Majority 64. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That | a sum, not exceeding £16,385, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1874, for the Salaries and _— of the Charity Commission for England 
and Wales” 1013 

After short debate, “Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not 
exceeding £15 ,185, &e.,”—(M*r. Sclater-Booth :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put: —The Committee divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 76; Majority 9 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(16.) £17,421, to complete the sum for the Civil Service Commission.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1015 

(17.) £15,354, to complete the sum ‘for the Copyhold, Inclosure, ‘and Tithe Com- 
mission. 

(18.) £7,150, to complete the sum for Imprest Expenses under the Inclosure and 
Drainage ‘Acts. 

(19.) £36,476, to complete the sum for the Department of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of the Exchequer. 

(20.) £1,995, to complete the sum for Offices of Registrars of Friendly Societies. 

(21.) £46,450, to complete the sum for the Department of the Registrar General of 


Births, &e: England.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 1016 
(22.) £339,803, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1017 


(23.) £12,335, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission. 

(24.) £43, 850, to complete the sum for the Mint. 

(25.) £14,795, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office. 

(26.) £23,456, to complete the sum for the Patent Office.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 1021 

(27.) £21,506, to complete the sum for the Pay master General’s Office. 

(28.) £19, 081, to complete the sum for the Public Record Office. 

(29.) £3,764, ‘to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan and West India Islands 
Relief Commissioners. 

(30.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £365,703, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the ‘Charg e 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day aa 
March 1874, for Stationery, Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the several 
Public Departments in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, 
and for Stationery, Binding, Printing, and Paper for the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, including the Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery Office ”’ 1022 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£352,703, &e.,”—(Mr. Callan :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(31.) £20,381, to complete the sum for the Office of Woods, Forests, &c. 

(32.) £35,07 2, to complete the sum for the Office of Works and Public Buildings. 

(33-) Motion "made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £20, ,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services” 1022 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ay: es, 83, Noes 22: 
Majority 61. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Jonday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 





LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Portpatrick Harbour Bill (No. 71)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read .. 1023 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly; Bill reported, with- 
out Amendment; an Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* Zo- 
morrow. 





COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Epvcation (Inp1s)—Question, Mr. Stapleton; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 1024 
Commission on Loss oF Lire ar Sza—Question, Mr. T. E. Smith; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. .. 1024 


- Anmy—Baxrracks—Question, My. O'Reilly ; Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 1025. 
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Army—Sanpuurst CoLttEGE—EXAMINATIONS, 1870—DrrEct Commissions 
—Questions, Colonel Stuart Knox ; Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 1025 
Dover Harsovur Birr—Question, Major Dickson; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue Ee 1027 
Rattway AND CANAL ComasstonERs—ANNOUNCEMENT or Nawxs—Ob- 
servations, Mr. Chichester Fortescue . 1027 
Epvucation DrPartMent—ADVERTISEMENTS—Question, Mr. Bourke ; ; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 1027 
Inp1a — Rattway Gaver—TnE " Punsavs Laxes—Question, Sir Charles 
Wingfield; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 1028 
METROPOLIS — THE Parks — Batutnc AccoMMODATION — Question, Mr. 
Holms; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1028 
Portvca1—CoMMErcrAt rie, ee Mr. Grieve ; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield sp .. 1029 
WAYS AND MEANS staheten-i pana AND — Siaebiisk 
Resolutions [April 24] reported .. 1030 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolutions be now read a second time.” 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “before deciding on the further reduction of indirect taxation, it is desirable 
that the House should be put in possession of the views of the Government with 
reference to the maintenance and the adjustment of direct taxation, both imperial and 
local,’ —(Mr. William Henry Smith,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”’—(IMr. Stephen Cave :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned 
till Thursday. 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill [Bill 121)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,’ Cae Chichester 
Fortescue) dts : ‘ . 1105 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the words “ Bill be’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ re-committed in respect of certain new Clauses:— 
(Powers of Commissioners.) 
(Railway station or level crossing reported dangerous.) 
(Carriages to be properly and efficiently lighted.) 
(Commissioners may order inconvenient and unreasonable running of trains to be re- 
medied,”)—(Sir Herbert Croft,)\—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
East India Loan Bill [Bill 103]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8rd April], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed : ¥ .. 1108 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from t e word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient that a loan of a large amount 
should be raised upon the security of the revenues of India, when the measure which 
authorises the loan contains no statement of the purposes to which it is proposed to 
devote the money, and provides no security that a portion of the loan may not be em- 
ployed as ordinary revenue, or may not be applied to objects different from those for 
which the loan was originally intended,” —(M. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 88, Noes 46; Majority 42. 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Thursday. 
Woods and Forests Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry y Gladstone, Mr.. Baxter); pres 


~ sented, and read the first time [Bill 140] . re a - oe 1b 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Argyll) .. 1114 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Land Titles and Transfer Bill— 
A Bill to simplify Titles and facilitate the Transfer of Land; presented (The 
Lord Chancellor) ° wa .. 1116 
After short debate, Bill read 1". (No. 85. )- 


Real Property Limitation Bill Coe ae Lord Chancellor); read 1° 
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Mr. Monsell .. 1139 
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Irish Rampways—PvurcuasE By THE StaTE—REsoLUTION— 

Moved, “ That this House, whilst expressing no opinion on the subject of State owner- 
ship or State management of Railways in other parts of the Empire, is of opinion that 
it is desirable (having regard to the universally expressed wishes and wants of the 
Irish people) that the Railways in Ireland should be acquired on equitable terms by 
the State, with a view to their management being conducted in the interests of the 
public : this measure to be carried out in such a way as not to involve any loss to the 
finances of the Empire,”—(Lord Claud Hamilton) .. ee oo EEA 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the purchase of the Irish Railways by the State would be financially inexpe- 
dient, would unduly enlarge the patronage of the Government, and seriously increase 
the pressure of business in Parliament,”—(Mr. Goldsmid,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After long debate, Amendment,'by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 65, Noes 197; Ma- 
jority 132. 
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Moved, ‘“ That a Select Committee be appointed, with power to take evidence, to inquire 
into the advisability of extending the protection of a close season to certain Wild 
Birds not included in the Wild Birds Preservation Act of 1872,”—(Mr. Auberon Herbert) 1187 


After short debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “extending the protection of a close season to certain Wild 
Birds not included in,’ in order to insert the word “ amending,’ — (Mr. Stuart 
Parker,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 162; Noes 16; Ma- 
jority 146. 

Select Committee appointed, “ with power to take evidence, to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of extending the protection of a close season to certain Wild Birds not included 
in the Wild Birds Preservation Act of 1872.” 


And, on May 15; Committee nominated :—List of the Committee +. 1190 - 
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Moved, “That when the House after a Morning Sitting resumes its Sitting at Nine 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Jacob Bright) 1194 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(I/r. 
Bowverie) oa - - ve .. 1214 
After debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—The House divided; Ayes 155, Noes 222; Majority 67: 
—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 
Bill put of for six months. 


Law Agents (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr, Adam) .» 1258 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 1. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Nos. 14, 45, 73)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) .. ee ». 1258 
Clause 5 (Constitution of High Court of Justice.) 

An Amendment moved, page 2, line 12, after (‘‘ be’) to insert (‘‘ the Lord 
Chancellor,’’)—( Zhe Lord Cairns.) 

On Question, their Lordships divided; Contents 67, Not-Contents 49 ; 
Majority 18 :—Amendment agreed to. 
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oe .. 1282 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received To-morrow. 
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agreed to. 
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the Exchequer, Mr. Baxter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 144] 
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The Earl of Kimberley... 5 ee ‘ 
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JupicaTURE Bitt—ReEsoivtions— 
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such appeals,—( Zhe Lord Redesdale) .. : 

After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 13, 
Not-Contents 38 ; Majority 25. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents - 

Resolutions (Zhe Lord Redesdale) ei 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill [u.1.] (Nos. 14, 45, 73)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order); further Amendments made; Bill to be read 
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Sverty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Harszovurs or RervucE—Morion ror A Serecr CommMitrEE— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the loss of life and property 
on the North East coast, and report on the best means of averting the same,”’— 
(Lord Claud John Hamilton ,)—instead thereof ; 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”,—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 109, Noes 95; Majority 14. 


TREATY oF WasHineton—Tue San Juan Awarp—Observations, Lord 


George Hamilton ; Reply, Viscount Enfield :—Debate thereon es 
Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,247, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer in the Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers i in Scot- 
land, and other charges formerly paid from the Hereditary Revenue’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ ‘That the Item of £217 18s., for Queen’s Plates, 
be reduced by the sum of £197 13s.,”—(Mr. Bowring.) 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 52, Noes 63; 
Majority 11. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £10,512, to complete the sum for the Fishery Board, Scotland. 

(3.) £6,054, to complete the sum for the Department of the Registrar General of 
Births, &c., Scotland. 

(4.) £4,945, to complete the sum for the Board of Lunacy, Scotland. 

(5.) £15,192, to complete the sum for the Board of Supervision, Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vv ote agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,791, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and other Expenses”’ : 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £1,562, for Queen’s Plates, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote,’—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 43, Noes 65; 
Majority 22. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) £24,215, to complete the sum for the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

(8.) £250, to complete the sum for the Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

(9.) £1,985, to complete the sum for the Office of Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, Ireland. 

(10.) £23,096, to complete the sum for the Department of the Registrar General of 
Births, &e., Treland. 

(11.) £91, 200, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board, Ireland. 

(12.) £4, 394, to complete the sum for the Public Record Office, Ireland. 

(13.) £22,326, to complete the sum for the Office of Public Works, Treland. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Agricultural Children Bill [Bill 8]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next, : 
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Redesdale ; Reply, Earl Granville: —Short debate thereon .. 1459 
Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (Nos. 14, 45, 73, 89)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 1463 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“now, ”) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months,”’)—( The Lord Denman. ) 

On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Affirmative ; Bill read 3° accordingly. 

Amendment moved, Clause 20, page 9, line 26, after (‘‘ Privy Council’’) 
to insert— 

(Except when the Court of Appeal shall be of opinion that any Appeal ought to be 

re-heard, in which case the Court shall order such Appeal to be referred to the House 
of Lords,’ *)—(The Lord Redesdale.) 

Amendment negatived. 

Amendment moved, Clause 21, lines 36 and 37, leave out (‘ except 
appeals from any Ecclesiastical Court and petitions relating thereto,’’) 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

After debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

Rock of Cashel Bill [u.u.]—DPresented (The Lord Stanley of Alderley); read 14 (No. 90) 1482 
Tramways Provisional Orders Confirmation Bill [HL ak as esented (The Lord 
President) ; read 1* (No. 93) 1482 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 5. 
Arrica (West Coasr)—Tue Fantt Conreperarion—Question, Mr. Salt ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield ., .. 1483 
OrpnanceE SurvEy—Question, Mr. Greaves ; pore Mr. Asien . 1483 
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Rome—Tue Arrack vpon Mr. Vansirrart—Question, Mr. Matthews ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. : 
Coroners (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Vance; “Answer, The Marquess of 


Hartington .. oe ee 


OrpErs oF THE Day—Locat Taxation—TuE GovERNMENT ProposaLs— 
Orders of the Day read, and postponed till after the four Notices of 
Motion, relative to Local Taxation, to be proposed by the President of 
the Local Government Board,—(IZr. Gladstone.) 


Rating (Liability and Value)— Valuation — Consolidated 
Rate Bills— 

Motion for Leave (Jr. Stansfeld) 

Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law respecting the Liability and 
Valuation of Property for the purposes of Rates and Taxes (Queen’s 
Consent signified), ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Hibbert); presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146] 


Valuation Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Jr. Stansfeld) ‘ 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for uniformity in the 
Valuation of Property for the purposes of Rates and Taxes, ordered 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Hibbert); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [ Bill 147] 


Consolidated Rate Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Hibbert) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] P 


University Tests (Dublin) (No. 3) Bill [Bill 124)— 


Order for Committee read 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Conmiitéen, that they have ane er to prov ide 
for the establishment, as a College of the Univ ersity of Dublin, of the institution 
known as the Catholic Univ ersity,’—(Mr. P. J. Smyth.) 


After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 85; Ma- 
jority 19. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


General Valuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 64]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Dr. Baxter) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”’—-( Zhe 
O’ Conor Don.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question: —The House divided ; Ayes 198, Noes 45; Majority 153. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Entailed and Settled Estates (Scotland) Bill [Bill 130j]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for Monday y next. 


Customs Duties (Isle of Man) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Borham-Carter, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 151] . 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Seere- 
tary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 145] “ 


Gas and Water Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Arthur Peel, Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 84)— 
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Mr. Cardwell 1559 
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Cardwell “ 1559 


Tue Fist Istanps—Question, Admiral Erskine ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 1560 
ArricAa—West Coast SeErrTLEMENTS—THE AsHANTEE Invaston—Question, 
Sir Charles Adderley; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 1560 


PaRLIAMENT—DIsTRIBUTION OF ELEcTORAL PowER—REsoLvuTION— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to redress the inequalities of 
the distribution of Electoral power in England and Scotland as well as in Ireland,” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke) s + ae -» 1561 
Amendment proposed, 
To add, at the end of the Question, the words “ by the application of the cumulative 
vote or otherwise, so as to secure a — proportional ere of the dei 
in the respective constituencies,’’—(M>r. Collins) i ‘ 1573 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 77, Noes 268; Ma- 
jority 191. 


Army—Honorary CoLtoneLcies—ReEsoLvution— 
Moved, “ That, inasmuch as it would greatly conduce to the diminution of our Military 
expenditure ’and the i improvement of our Military organisation, that our establishment 
of officers, in all ranks, should be founded upon “the actual requirements of the 
public service, the House is of opinion that no further appointments should be made 
to the honorary Colonelcies of regiments,’—(Mr. Trevelyan) a - 1591 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 40, Noes 80; 
Majority 40. 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill [Bill 5]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir John Lubbock) 1607 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. { House counted out. | 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) ; .. 1609 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Wheelhouse.) 
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After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”"—The House divided; Ayes 81, Noes 321; Majority 240 :— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for six months. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ve .. 1661 


Public Health Bill [Bill 99)— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Sir Charles 
Adderley) - “ . 1664 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient to add+to the duties at present imposed upon sanitary autho- 
rities constituted by the Act 1872, until their powers are better defined by a consoli- 
dation of the statutes, and appointments have been completed in conformity with the 
intention of the Act,’”’—(Mr. Corrance,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :’”—After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


Municipal Corporations Evidence Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hinde Palmer, Mr. Watkin 
Williams); presented, and read the first time [Bill 155] is -» 1666 


Public Meetings (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mv. M'Mahon, Mr. Ronayne, 
Sir John Gray, Mr. Downing, Mr. Butt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 1666 
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Registration of Births and Deaths Bill (No. 49)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. .. 1666 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday y the 
16th instant; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 100.) 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill (No. 68)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. .. 1667 
After short time spent therein, House resumed ; and Bill referred to a 
Select Committee. 
And on Tuesday, May 13, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 1674 


Canonries Bill (No. 83)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1675 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2", and referred to a Select Committee. 
And, on Friday, June 13, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 1675 


Marriages Legalization, St. John’s Chapel, aii Bill mr ietonaes (The 
Lord Bishop of Oxford); read 14 (No. 99) -» 1675 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 8. 
PaRLIAMENT—BRrEACH OF PrivILEGE— 
Bradford Improvement Bill (Lords) (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read :—Mr. Speaker informed the House that 
the Bill contained clauses which imposed a tax upon the people, and 
ought therefore to have been introduced into this erty and not into 
the other House of Parliament .. 1676 
After Explanation, Bill read a second time, "and committed. 


Customs—Tosacco—(Unramw Dvurties)—Question, Mr. Barnett; Answer, 

Mr. Baxter 
Pustic Heaurn Act, 1872 — Roya Encrvzzrs—Question, Sir Joseph 
Bailey ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld he ‘ +» 1678 
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Post OrricE—EpinpurecH Post OFFice Somrneer-fimertiony Mr. Miller; 
Answer, Mr. Monsell = ped 


Dominion oF CaANADA—TRANSFER OF ARMS, Pi al &e. npreeiec Major 


Arbuthnot; Answer, Sir Henry Storks 


BasTARDY Laws—PRrRocEEDINGS IN Basranox—Question, “Mr. Chasey ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 


Army—ContTRACTs FoR PowDER— BELGIAN AND ENGLISH Damen eae 
—Question, Mr. Malcolm; Answer, Sir Henry Storks 


Tue Trcnporne Case—TuHE QUEEN v. ran tah ge Mr. Whalley 
Answers, Mr. Bruce ;, 


MercantTILE Martye—Carpirr Macistré sien Site Punssox1—Queston, 
Mr. Hussey Vivian; Answer, Mr. Bruce . , 


AssASSINATION OF Captain CHARLES ‘Sainte daa ee Gavin ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. ‘3 es os 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 144]— 


Order for Committee read av ‘e aa 

After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Register for Parliamentary and Municipal Electors (re-com- 
mitted) Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 24th April] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday 16th May, and to be printed. [Bill 158. ] 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill [Bill 108]— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That, ” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘the Bill be committed to 
a Select Committee,””—(Ifr. Gordon,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Superannuation Act Amendment Bill [Bill 135]— 


Order for Committee read :—Hoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Baxter) : 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘this House will, upon this 
day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Ir. Joshua 
Fielden, )— instead thereof. 

Question roposed, | ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 110, 
Noes 43 ; Majority 67. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered upon Monday next, 
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Public Health Bill [Bill 99]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 

to Question [7th May] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 1707 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Monday next. 


Agricultural Children Bill [Bill 8]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Ifr. Clare Read) 1708 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(I/r. 
Mundelia.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :-—Biil read the third time, and passed. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 9. 


ConsTaBuLary (ScoTttanp) SupERANNUATIONS—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Minto; Reply, The Earl of Morley ne . ae 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 9. 
Rartways—CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN PassENGERS AND GuARDS—Question, 


Mr. Watney; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ae . 1711 
Brazit—British Emicrants—Question, Mr. Floyer; Answer, ee 

Enfield a ag 
Army—Tne 2ist R. N. B. Fusizzens—Question, Captain Talbot ; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell 1713 
Post OrricE—DETENTION OF Mans AT Oxtats—Question, Mr. Harvey 

Lewis; Answer, Mr. Monsell ss +i, Ree 
MercanTitE Martne—Mr. Pisoni AND THE reek tuitownmes— 

Question, Mr. Carter; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. 1714 
Catrte—ImportTaTIon oF GERMAN CATTLE—Question, Mr. Clare Read ; 

Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster BP Ws & 3 


Sucar Dutres—Tue INTERNATIONAL CommmmeneAbnantiens, Mr. Stephen 
Cave, Mr. J. B. Smith; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 1717 
Post Orrice Savinas Ranes—Eneneraire or Derposrrs—Question, Mr. 
Watney ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1718 
Arrica—West Coast SerrteEMents—Tue ASHANTEE Tvaston—Questions, 
Mr. M‘Arthur, Sir Charles Adderley ; enemas Mr. Knatchbull- 


Hugessen... . 1719 
ComMIssIonERS OF NATIONAL Epvearrox Cenane ter. ‘Mn. 0’ Kervre 
—Question, Mr. Bouverie; Answer, Mr. Gladstone is .- 1720 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


MercanTILE Marine—Licuts IN THE CHANNEL—RESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is expedient that fog signals, either steam whistles or guns, or both, be 
added to the lights on the Skerries Island, the Codling Bank, and the Tuskar Rock, 
and that the light on the Codling Bank be i improv ed; also that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to inquire into the whole subject of fog signals before the desultory 
establishment of signals at various points makes it difficult to epply a proper system 
for the whole of our coasts,’’—(Mr. Eastwick),—instead thereof -» 1721 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE Poxice—Morion ror a Serecr ComMirTEE— 
Observations, Mr. Eykyn; Reply, Mr. Bruce:—Short debate thereon 1733 
Army Fine Funp—Observations, Mr. Sclater-Booth; Reply, Mr. Cardwell: 


—Short debate thereon .. ‘“ i .. 1750 
Russta—BnritisH GRAvEs IN THE CRIMEA—Observations, Mr. R. N. Fowler; 
Reply, Mr. Baxter :—Short debate thereon sh .. 1761 


Cromnat Law—SuropsnireE Macistrates—Case oF Grorce WHITEFOOT 
—Observations, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Reply, The Attorney General :— 
Short debate thereon ne as in .. 1763 

Nationat Epucation Commissioners—Tue Cartan Scxoors—DisMissau 
or Rev. Rosert O’Kezrrre—Question, Colonel Taylor; Answer, Mr. 


Gladstone .. re se a ee i 
Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, an . 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civit Service Estates. 





(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £44,925, to complete the sum for Salaries of Law Officers, Law Charges, &c.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. re a kta 
(2.) £158,275, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions at Assizes, &c.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to ve nd ‘ eee i 2 
(3.) £143,778, to complete the sum for the Court of Chanceryjin England.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ws vp rie vo... 1888 
(4.) £51,837, to complete the sum for the Superior Courts of Common Law in 
England.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ot at so “BUT6 
(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £31,478, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the London Bankruptcy Court as are 
not charged on the Consolidated Fund ”’ vs Pe .» 1778 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Whalley :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(6.) £364,984, to complete the sum for the County Courts. 
(7.) £76,424, to complete the sum for the Courts of Probate and Divorce, ec. in 
England.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ‘a Pay see kate 
(8.) £10,499 to complete the sum for the High Court of Admiralty. 
(9.) £4,450, to complete the sum for the Office of Land Registry. 
(10.) £11,693, to complete the sum for Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 
(11.) £191,482, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police. 
(12.) £315,000, to complete the sum for Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain. 
(13.) £374,593, to complete the sum for Convict Establisments, England and Colonies. 
(14.) £90,820, to complete the sum for Maintenance of Prisoners in County and Borough 
Prisons, &c. Great Britain. 
(1 5) £186,000, to complete the sum for Reformatories and Industrial Schools, Great 
ritain. 
(16.) £25,492, to complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
(17.) £14,850, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, England. 
(18.) £56,290, to complete the sum for Criminal Proceedings, Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ; eer Nite 


(19.) £47,754, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, &c. Scotland. 

(20.) £26,113, to complete the sum for the General Register House, Edinburgh. 

(21.) £19,793, to complete the sum for Joint Departments of Prisons, Judicial Statis- 
tics, &c., Scotland. 

(22.) £65,231, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, &c., Ireland. 

(23.) £37,550, to complete the sum for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(24.) £23,552, to complete the sum for the Superior Courts of Common Law, Ireland. 

(2 ) ay to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 

reland. 

(26.) £10,931, to complete the sum for the Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 

(27.) £9,663, to complete the sum for the Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(28.) £1,775, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(29.) £13,650, to complete the sum for the Office for Registration of Deeds, Ireland. 

(30.) £2,620, to complete the sum for the Office for Registration of Judgments, 


Treland. 
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(31.) £94,967, to complete the sum for the Dublin Police Courts and Metropolitan 
Police. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(32.) £819,729, to complete the sum fo the Constabulary Force, Ireland, —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Canada Loan Guarantee Bill—Resolution [May 8] reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Knatchbull-Hug » Mr. Baxter); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 159] os o es F 


TrrHe Commutation Acts AMENDMENT Brirt— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 





LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 12. 
New Prer— 
James Charles Herbert Welbore Ellis, Earl of Normanton in that part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, 
created Baron Somerton of Somerley in the county of Southampton. 


ZANZIBAR—SIR BARTLE FRERE’S Misston—MorTion ror CorRESPONDENCE— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of the corres- 
pondence between the British and French Governments on the Mission of Sir Bartle 
Frere to Zanzibar; of the Instructions given to Sir Bartle Frere; and of his sub- 
sequent despatches,—( The Lord Stratheden) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 12. 


Exementary Epvoation Aot—PutrenuamM Scuoot Ratres—Question, Mr. 
Dixon; Answer, Mr. Hibbert - oa 
SovuTH flea IsLanDs— UPOLO AND THE Wiwein Istaxps — Question, 
Mr. Salt ; Answer, Viscount Enfield ‘is 
Monicrpau Conponanross Act—Tue Devonport Waron CoMMITTEE— 
Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Bruce 
Mercuant Sarppine Act—Mr. Pumso~tt anp THE Boarp or TRADE+- 
Explanation, Mr. Bruce 
MeERcANTILE Martne—Disrress Suir Setihine«Aenaation, Colonel Beresford ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. ; 
Army—Royat Mitrrary AcaDEMY (Woozwica) Exasmmarrons—Question, 
Colonel Beresford; Answer, Mr. Cardwell : E 
Army—CHARGE AGAINST A CavaLRy OFFICER — Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. . 
Post OrricE—REGISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS Pininosiniailh-<Rbawatiains: Colonel 
Stuart Knox; Answers, Mr. Monsell 
Diretomatic Service—Srarr or ATTacHEs—Question, Mr. W. Lesivilaes 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. ve 
Loca Taxation—Oost or CRIMINAL Doemstnidinaiiek: Mr. Holker ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter ‘ 
— DEPARTMENT (SALARIES) —Question, Mr. Trevelyan ; Answer, Mr. 
axter 


Dover Haroun Brt—Question, Major Dickson ; Answer, Mr. Chichester wi 
1 


Fortescue 


Orricz or Woops anp Forzsts—Crown TEmnps (Scorzanp)—Question, ai 
178 


Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Baxter 
PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic Business—Questions, Mr. Bourke, Sir John Hay, Sir 


- 1778 


- 1778 


- 1779 


. 1785 


. 1786 


Stafford Northcote, Mr. Disraeli; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ‘7 
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PaRLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE RecEss—Questions, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. Newdegate; Answers, Mr. Gladstone eT ; 


Ordered, 'That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Order for the Committee of 
Supply be postponed till after the Notice of Motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee on the Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and Counties,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estates. 
- (In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,279, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal ve 

Moved, “ That the Vote be disallowed,’ —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 229, Noes 59; 
Majority 170. 

(2.) £33,685, to complete the sum for Government Prisons, &c., Ireland. 

(3-) £63,463, to complete the sum for County and Borough Gaols, Ireland. 

(4.) £4,409, to complete the sum for the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(5.) £1,960, to complete the sum for the Four Courts of Marshalsea, Dublin. 

(6.) £47,109, to complete the sum for Legal Expenses, Ireland. 

(7.) £85,061, to complete the sum for the British Museum.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to es aa se 

(8.) £5,045, to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

(9.} £1,500, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery. 

(10.) £10,450, to complete the sum for the Learned Socicties.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to vs ee de 

(11.) £8,081, to complete the sum for the London University. 

(12.) £7,595, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commission.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to nf ro a * 

(13.) £16,428, to complete the sum for the Scottish Universities. 

(14.) £1,750, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, Scotland. 

(15.) £1,980, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, Ireland. 

(16.) £1,734, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 

(17.) £3,286, to complete the sum for the Queen’s University, Ireland. 

(18.) £3,476, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £231,203, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad ”’ as 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £226,203, &c.,”— 
(Mr. Rylands :\—After debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(20.) £40,030, to complete the sum for Governors, &c., Colonies.—After debate, Vote 
agreed to oe i ee “43 

(21.) £3,016, to complete the sum for the Orange River Territory and St. Helena. 

(22.) £72, to complete the sum for the Slave Trade Commissions, 

(23.) £11,229, to complete the sum for Tonnage Duties, &c.—After debate, Vote 
agreed to me oe am - oe 

(24.) £4,429, to complete the sum for Emigration.—After debate, Vote agreed to. 

(25.) £4,200, to complete the sum for the Treasury Chest. 

(26.) £317,996, to complete the sum for Superannuation Allowances.—After debate, 
Vote agreed to oY asd es oe 

(27.) £33,588, to complete the sum for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 

(28.) £27,500, to complete the sum for Distressed British Seamen Abroad. 

(29.) £15,750, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(30.) £4,616, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Great Britain. 

(31-) weg to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 

eland. : 

(32-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £14,027, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1874, for the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of temporary Commissions” ‘e 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £13,727, &c.,”—(Mr. Rylands :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(33.) £2,545, to complete the sum for Oceanic Investigations. . 

(34.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,165, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
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will come in course of payment during the year — on the 31st day of March 
1874, for certain Miscellaneous Expenses ” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,165, &c.,’ 
(Mr. Monk :\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; fp Aet 12, 
Noes 54; Majority 42. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(35.) £983,015, Customs Department.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(36.) £1,678,236, Inland Revenue.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 


Looan TAxATION—BovunDARIEs OF ParisHEs, Unions, AND CounTIEs— 
Motion For A Setect ComMITTEE— 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report whether the 
existing Areas and Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and Counties may be so altered 
and adjusted as to prevent the inconvenience in matters of Local Administration and 
Taxation which now arises from the limited extent or subdivision of certain Parishes, 
or the overlapping of Parishes in two or more administrative areas, or from Parishes 
and Unions being situate in more than one County, with power to recommend whether 
any and, if so, what measures should be taken to it effect to their Report,’ er 
Stansfe Md) 

After debate, Amendment proposed, in line 3, “after the word ‘* Parishes, ” 

to insert the words ‘‘ Municipal Boroughs,”—(Mr. Samuelson) Me 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 

After.further debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question 

put, and agreed to :—Select Committee appointed. 

And, on May 22, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee re 

Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill [Bill 108]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
Criminal Law Amendment Act (1871) Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Carter, Mr. Eustace Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 161] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 13. 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 84)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday y next, 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 112.) 


University Tests (Dublin) Bill (No. 103)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Cairns) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


PataceE or WeEstMInsTER— THE FRreEscozs In THE Roya GALLERY— 
Question, Viscount Hardinge; Answer, The Duke of St. Albans 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 13. 


GameBiine Houses at HeticoLranp—Question, Mr. W. O. Stanley ; Answer, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen . ee 
Army—AUXILIARY Forcrs—Apsurants—Question, Mr. Muntz ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 
Pusric Heaurn Act — Errivc Drarnace Disrricr—Question, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 
Pusric HEeatru Acr, 1872 — Sataries—Question, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson; Answer, Mr. Hibbert uf o% 
LIcENSING Acr, 1872 — STANDARD OF VaLve—Question, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ee 
East Inpra FINANCE ComMITTEE—SEconD Rerort—Questions, Sir Thomas 
Bazley, Mr. Hunt, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 
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EnpowEp ScHoors CommissionERS—EMANUEL Hospitat ScHEmE—Morion 

FoR AN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that She will be graciously pleased to withhold Her assent from the scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners for the management of Emanuel Hospital, in the 
parish of St. Margaret, in the city of Westminster,’—(Mr. Crawford) -. 1875 

After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 238, Noe 
286; Majority 48. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes oi oa .. 1956 








Barxinea Cuarity Scuoors—Morion ror an AppDREss— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
be graciously pleased to withhold Her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the Barking Charity Schools,’—(Mr. Corrance) 1960 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill— 


Acts read ; considered in Committee fe a .. 1961 

Moved, “'That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts,”—({Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution -reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Arthur Peel); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 162] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. 


Occasional Sermons Bill [Bill 22]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Cowper- 
Temple) ee a es ee sé 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this day six months,”—(Jf. 
Collins.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—The House divided; Ayes 53, Noes 199; Majority 146:— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 
Bill put off for six months. 

Infanticide Law Amendment Bill [Bill 42]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mfr. Charley)  .. 1981 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday, 13th June. 

Shipping Survey, &c. Bill [Bill 43]— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’””—(J/r. Plimsoll) .. 1987 

After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 163] op «s EGU 
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Australian Colonies (Customs Duties) Bill (No. 91)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) .. 1998 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
Vagrants Law Amendment Bill (No. 98)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Feversham) ., 2011 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Colonial Church Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Lord Blachford); read 1* (No.118)  ..« 2014 
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OrvERs oF THE Day— 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed till after the Notice of Motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the case of the Callan Schools,—(Mi. Gladstone.) 
Nationa Epvcation Commissioners—TIHE Catitan Scuoors—DIsMIssaL 

or Rev. Rosert O’Krrerre—Morron For A Setect CommMiITTrEE— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report to the House 
the circumstances of the dismissal by the Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland, of the Reverend Robert O’ Keeffe from the office of Manager of the Callan 
Male, Female, and Infant National Schools, and the Newtown and Coolagh National 
Schools, by their Order the 23rd day of April 1872, and of the removal of the said 
Schools from the Roll of National ‘Schools by their Order the 7th day of January 
1873,” —(The Marquess of Hartington) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, having partly already before it, and having partly ordered to be 
laid before it, be of all Minutes and Proceedings, and of all Correspondence of 
the Board of National Education in Ireland, relating to the Schools at Callan or to 
the Reverend Robert O’Keeffe, do pass to the Orders of the Day,’—(Mr. Bouverie,) 
—instead thereof. 


After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question: ”’—The House divided; Ayes 159, 
Noes 131; Majority 28. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Select Committee appointed. 

And, on May 22, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 145]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Marquess *. 
Hartington) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of er 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,’ »—( Mr. Sherlock.) 
After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘“‘now” stand part of the 
Question : ”—The House divided; Ayes 223, Noes 38; Majority 185. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
Juries Bill [Bill 35]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 
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NEW PEERS. 
Turspay, May 6. 
Edward Berkeley, Baron Portman, created Viscount Portman of Bryanston, 
County Dorset. 


Sir Robert Alexander Shafto Adair, baronet, created Baron Waveney of South 
Elmham, County Suffolk. 
Monpay, May 12. 

James Charles Herbert Welbore Ellis, Earl of Normanton in that part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, created Baron 
Somerton of Somerley, County Southampton. 


SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, Aprit 28. 
Viscount Canterbury, after the Death of his Brother. 


Monpay, May 5. 
The Lord Churston, after the Death of his Grandfather. 





REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR IrEtanp. (Writ and Return.) 
Monpay, Aprit 21. 
Lord Inchiquin, v. Lord Kilmaine, deceased. 


COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Monpay, Aprit 28. 
For Bath, v. Sir William Tite, deceased. 


Tuurspay, May 1. 
For Gloucester City, v. William Philip Price, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Monpay, Aprit 21. 

Tyrone County—Hon. Henry William Lowry Corry. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7. 

Bath—Hon. George Henry (Cadogan), Viscount Chelsea. 
Monpay, May 12. 

Gloucester City—William Killigrew Wait, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th March, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * (46). 

Second Reading—Custody of Infants (38). 

a Allotments Management * (20- 
43). 

Committee—Report—Bastardy Laws Amendment 

(29-44) ; Supreme Court of Judicature (14- 

46 


Royal Assent—Local Government Provisional 
Orders [36 Viet. c. i]. 


BASTARDY LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
(No. 29.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do resolve 
itself into Commi 
Shaftesbury.) 


HE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
suggested that the Bill should besent 
to the Committee pro formd. He would 


VOL. COXY. [ramp szrzzs. } 


"—( The Earl of |%, 





remind their Lordships that on the 

second reading he drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory state of the existing law 
with regard to cases of bastardy, and 
pointed out that even with the Amend- 
ment which this Bill proposed to make, 
no real improvement would be effected. 
As their Lordships were doubtless aware, 
the Bill had been introduced with the 
object of remedying a curious slip in the 
Act of last Session. It had been ren- 
dered necessary through a blunder of 
the other House, and it was no doubt 
highly necessary that the blunder should 
be rectified as soon as possible. But as 
the Legislature had commenced once 
more to deal with the matter he thought 
they should. not confine themselves to 
the defect in the Act of last Session, 
but see to improve the whole law. At 
present the law was so complicated and 
uzzling that it was a troublesome and 
difficult matter to ascertain accurately 
how cases of this description should be 
dealt with. By way of illustration, the 
might refer to Clause No. 3, which 
altered certain forms in an enactment of 
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1845; but on referring to that Statute 
he found it was one explaining, referrin 
to, and reciting another Act which ha 
been repealed, so that some of the Act 
of 1845 rested on nothing at all, and 
Clause 3 of this Bill altered forms which 
had not now any existence at all. In 
fact, these forms were placed in mid-air, 
with nothing in particular for them to rest 
upon, and the clause referred to forms 
which had no legitimate existence what- 
ever. It was not surprising that with such 
a law as this justices of the peace and 
others should be puzzled how to dispense 
the law, and that the law should work 
unsatisfactorily. No blame whatever 
rested on Mr. Charley who introduced 
the Bill in the other House—the altera- 
tions to which he had just referred were 
made during the progress of the Bill 
through that House. If their Lordships 
committed the Bill pro formd, he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would on the 
Report introduce Amendments which 
would repeal any portions of former 
Acts which it was necessary to deal with, 
and would re-enact any provisions in 
those Acts which it was thought neces- 
sary to continue. This he thought was 
a more workmanlike way of proceeding 
than that of referring to a number of 
previous Statutes without quoting the 
- portions that were to remain in operation. 
He believed there was no difference on 
the matter between him and the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) who had 
charge of the Bill, and he thought the 
mode of proceeding which he proposed 
had the sanction of his noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees, whose opinion 
on questions of form their Lordships all 
so much respected. He might add that 
he did not think his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack had any objection 
to the Amendments in point of form. 
He (the Marquis of Salisbury) begged, 
therefore, to move that the Bill be now 
committed pro formd, so as to enable him 
to have his Amendments printed. When 
the Bill next came before their Lord- 
ships they would have full opportunity 
for discussing any Amendments and 
additions which he might propose. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said 
that, as his noble Friend had explained, 
neither he nor Mr. Charley was an- 
swerable for the portion of the Bill that 
required correction. His only wish was 
to have the object of the Bill carried out 
in the most effective manner ; and, there- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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fore, he had no objection to the course 
proposed by the noble Marquess. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had looked over the Amendments which 
the noble Marquess proposed to insert in 
the Bill, and he could not see any objec- 
tion to them in point of form. But he 
would suggest to his noble Friend who 
had charge ofthe Bill (the Earl of Shaftes- 
a whether in its next stage a clause 
ought not to be introduced to confirm 
orders made by justices in ignorance of 
the flaw which had been discovered in 
the Act of last Session. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly; Bill reported without 
Amendment; Amendments made; Bill 
recommitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 44.) 


CUSTODY OF INFANTS BILL—(No 38.) 
(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD, in movin 
that the Bill be now ‘read the secon 
time, said, the object of the measure, 
which had come up from the Commons, 
was to extend the power of the Court o 
Chancery with regard to the custody of 
infants in cases where differences existed 
between the parents, and the family home 
had been broken up. Before 1839 the 
position of a wife, driven from her home 
and compelled to separate herself from 
her husband by reason of his misconduct, 
was very miserable; because she might 
have been deprived of all access to her 
infant children and from all intercourse 
with them. By an Act passed in that 
year, which was known as Talfourd’s 
Act, that position was slightly alleviated. 
Talfourd’s Act empowered the Court of 
Chancery not only to give the mother 
access to her children, but also to order 
them to be delivered up to her and re- 
main in her custody till they were seven 
years old; but with regard to children 
above that age there was very little 
mitigation of the state of things existing 
previously to 1889. The position of a 
wife separated from her husband was 
rendered still more distressing in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the Court 
of Chancery dealt with separation deeds. 
At the present moment, by cruelty and 
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adultery the husband might drive the 
wife from her home, and she, to avoid 
the scandal arising from proceedings in 
the Divorce Court, might agree to a deed 
of separation. This deed might contain 
aclause giving the children to the 
mother; but if so, the deed was not in 
the slightest degree binding, because if 
the husband did not choose to be bound 
by it, and refused to give her the chil- 
dren, and if she appealed to the Court 
of Chancery for its interpretation, the 
Court must refuse its aid on the ground 
that it was contrary to public policy for 
the husband to relinquish his duty in 
the care and management of his children. 
If the conduct of the husband had been 
so gross that in the opinion of the Court 
he was not a fit person to have the cus- 
tody of his children the Court, might by 
means of a clause in the separation deed 
hand them over to the wife; but before 
the Court would take that step it must 
be proved to its satisfaction that the con- 
duct of the husband had been so gross 
that the removal of the children was 
positively necessary in their own inte- 
rests. No cruelty to the wife, and no 
adultery, except it were committed in 
the home of the children, would induce 
the Court of Chancery to enforce a sepa- 
ration deed of that kind. This rule of 
the Court had consequently the effect of 
preventing that which was so frequently 
sought—a ae arrangement whereby 
the scandal of publicity was avoided. 
The Divorce Court had assumed the 
power of directing, in the case of a judi- 
cial separation, in the custody of which 
parent the children should remain; but 
no judicious adviser would counsel a wife 
to resort to the Divorce Court if a proper 
arrangement for herself and her children 
could be come to without recourse being 
had to such a step. The late Lord Pen- 
zance had stated a very strong opinion 
in favour of private deeds rather than 
Court orders for the separation of a 
husband and wife who had differences. 
There was another reason why private 
arrangements should be favoured—that 
private deeds left the door open for 
reconciliation, while proceedings in the 
Divorce Court completely closed it. The 
main clauses of this Bill were only two 
in number. The first empowered the 


Court of Chancery to order the wife 
access to and the custody of infants 
under 16 years old. That age was men- 
tioned because it was the one at which 
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in this country children had the legal 
right of choosing their own guardians. 
The second clause provided that no deed 
of separation was to be held invalid by 
reason of its containing a provision that 
the father shall give up the custody and 
control of the children to the mother; 
but there was a proviso that the Court 
need not enforce such a provision if it 
should be of opinion that it would not be 
for the benefit of the children to give 
effect to it. The third clause enacted 
that nothing contained in the Bill should 
render valid any agreement by the father 
to give up the custody of the children on 
condition of any pecuniary consideration 
to be paid to the father. He proposed 
to strike out that clause as unnecessary, 
seeing the power that was to be given 
to the Court of Chancery by the other 
clauses. Some persons were anxious to 
have this Bill extended to Scotland ; but 
that could not be done, the law as re- 
gards infancy being quite different in 
Scotland from what it was in this coun- 
try. In Scotland a child of 14 years old 
might choose its own guardian. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°” 
—(The Lord Chelmsford.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—(No. 14.) (The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that though he proposed to move that 
the House go into Committee on the 
Bill, according to Notice, he proposed 
that it should oyly be committed pro 
formd,; and with the view of inserting, 
on the Report, Amendments which might 
be printed before the Bill came on to be 
regularly discussed in Committee. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the noble 
Lord (Lord Denman) who had given No- 
tice of a Motion to defer the Committee 
on the Bill for six months would not 
think it necessary to move that Amend- 
ment to the Motion which he was now 
about to make. He had intended, with 
the permission of their Lordships, that 
the Committee on the Bill should be 
taken next Monday; but as the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) had post- 
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poned his Notice on the subject of the 
works at Alderney to that evening, he 
would name to-morrow week for dis- 
cussing this Bill in Committee. 


Moved, ‘That the House be now put 
into a Committee on the said Bill.””— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv DENMAN, yielding to the re- 
quest of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, wouldnot movehisAmend- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly ; Bill reported, without 
Amendment; Amendments made; Bill 
re-committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday the 1st of April next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 45.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th March, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrez — Coal, Mr. 
John Stewart Hardy discharged, Mr. Elliot 
added. 

Surpry—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
MATES. 

Resolutions gto 21] reported. 

Ways anp Means — Resolutions [March 21] 
reported, 

Pustic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—East 
India Company’s Stock (Redemption of Divi- 
dend) *; East India (Loan) *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) *. 

Second Reading — Endowed Schools Address * 
94]; Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
er Confirmation (No. 1) * [95]; Elementary 

Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 2)* [96]; Mutiny *; Land Drainage 
Provisional Order * [97]: 

Select Committee—Metropolitan Tramways Pro- 
visional Orders * [76], appointed. 

Third Reading—Salmon Fisheries Commissioners* 
[85], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Admiralty and War Office Rebuild- 
ing * [40]. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps it may 
be for the convenience of the House if I 
now make an announcement with re- 
ference to the course of Business before 
Easter so far as the Government are 
concerned. My right hon. Friend the 


The Lord Chancellor 


{Manor 24, 1873} 
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First Lord of the Admiralty has, I hope, 
been able to make arrangements for 
getting into Committee of Supply to- 
night, and I trust that he will be able 
to obtain the first Vote, because it is 
essential for the public service that 
money should be taken for naval pur- 
poses during the present week. Thurs- 
day we shall give up to those unofficial 
Members who treated us so courteously 
in giving way to enable us to proceed 
with the University Education (Ireland) 
Bill. Next week it will be requisite to 
make some further progress with the 
Estimates if we can, but especially to 
proceed with the Committee on the Bill 
of my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade—the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill—so that, if possible, 
we may make effectual progress with 
the measure before Easter. On Mon- 
day, the 7th of April, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to submit the Financial State- 
ment; but he will not ask of the House 
any Vote which will, in any degree, 
tend to prejudge any question that the 
Statement may raise or may be thought 
to raise. As to the Adjournment of the 
House for the Easter holidays, we pro- 
pose to take it either on Monday, the 
7th, or Tuesday, the 8th, whichever 
date may be most convenient, and to re- 
assemble on Monday, the 21st of April. 


BOARD OF TRADE—PORTPATRICK 
HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AGNEW asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If the Light at 
Portpatrick Harbour will be main- 
tained ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that the light would be 
maintained, and the necessary provisions 
for that purpose would be inserted in 
the Portpatrick Harbour Bill, now be- 
fore the House. 


HAMPTON COURT GREEN.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES DILKE asked the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, If he has 
received a protest, from the Homage of 
the Manor of Hampton Court, against 
the erection of a close fence, about eight 
feet in height, inclosing a portion of 
Hampton Court Green, which inclosure 
is asserted to be contrary to the award 
made on the passing of the Hampton 
Inclosure Act, 1812; and, whether the 
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erection of such fence has been sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Office of Works; 
and, if not, whether it is the intention of 
the representatives of the Crown to take 
steps to abate the encroachment. 

Mr. AYRTON: In consequence of 
information I received I communicated 
with the owners of the property adjoin- 
ing this ground, and requested that the 
fence should be removed. I am in- 
formed that the owners of the property 
have complied with the request. 


JURIES ACTS (IRELAND.)—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he has any objection 
to lay upon the Table of the House, 
Copies of any Communications made to 
Government by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dublin, or any other public 
bodies in Ireland, in reference to the 
qualification for Jurors under the Acts 
of 1871 and 1872? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had no objection to 
publish the communications though he 
thought the more convenient course 
would be to lay them, not on the Table 
of the House, but before the Select 
Committee for which it was proposed to 
move to inquire into the subject. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether any of Her Majesty’s Judges 
have made any Reports upon the Juries 
Act (Ireland); and, if so, whether he 
would have any objection to lay them 
upon the Table of the House ? 

THe Maraquress or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he was not aware that 
any of the Judges had made any formal 
Report on the operation of the Act, 
though no doubt unofficial communica- 
tions had been received from some of 
them. As it was intended to inquire 
into the operation of this Act by means 
of a Select Committee, it would probably 
be convenient that some of the Judges 
should be examined by that Committee. 


MERCANTILE MARINE— 
THE “HINDOO” AND “PARGA.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
caused any inquiry to be made into the 
condition of the case of the ‘‘ Hindoo,”’ 
preparing to leave Plymouth for India, 
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after having been twice obliged to put 
back from alleged unseaworthiness, and 
also into the case of the ‘‘ Parga,”’ now 
lying in the Saint Katherine Docks, and 
destined for Buenos Ayres; or, if not, 
whether he will do so? 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I will tell the hon. Gentleman all 
that I have been able to learn about 
the ships to which he called my atten- 
tion three days ago. On hearing from 
him I immediately took steps to ascer- 
tain the truth with respect to these ves- 
sels. First, as to the steamship Hindoo, 
I find the state of the facts as far as I 
can learn is as follows :—The Hindoo was 
built on the Clyde for a Hull firm named 
Wilson and Co. I am told she cost 
£70,000, and her gross tonnage was 
3,000 tons. She was built under the 
survey of the Liverpool Underwriters 
Association, and classed A 1 for 20 years 
—the highest class that can be given. 
She was surveyed by the Board of Trade 
surveyors at Glasgow, and obtained her 
passenger certificate. She came to Lon- 
don, and was again surveyed, and being 
destined for the Calcutta trade she sailed 
from London for that port. She met 
with bad weather and put in at Plymouth 


—where she was to have called for pas- 
sengers — considerably damaged, with 
her steam-pipe valve injured, her steer- 
ing gear out of order, and the ship 


making water, more or less. She was 
surveyed again at Plymouth by the sur- 
veyors of the Liverpool Underwriters 
Association and passed by them; but 
the Board of Trade surveyor was not 
satisfied, and her Board of Trade certi- 
ficate was cancelled. She was sent back 
to London, where she discharged her 
cargo and where she was repaired and 
strengthened, I am informed, at a large 
expense. She went again on her voyage 
and put in at Plymouth to take up pas- 
sengers. There was a trifling defect in 


ther steam-pipe, but ga | at all se- 
e 


rious. She proceeded on her voyage, 
and is, I believe, now at Port Said. So 
much for the Hindoo. I ought to add, 
that just as I came to the House, I had 
information from her owner that she 
had been insured for £45,000, and is 
valued at £80,000. With respect to the 
other vessel, the Parga, she was found 
in St. Katherine Docks. She was sur- 
veyed by the Board of Trade surveyors, 
who, so far as they can judge from the ap- 
pearance of the ship, consider her unsea- 
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worthy. She was declared unseaworthy, 
and steps have been taken to prevent 
her going to sea, under the recent Act 
of 1871. I have to thank the hon. Gen- 
tleman for enabling me to put these 
powers in motion. ‘This is the first time 
the hon. Gentleman has given me infor- 
mation of unseaworthy ships that have 
come to his knowledge, and I am glad 
that in this instance information was 
given which may prevent an unseaworthy 
ship going to sea. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked a 
Question of which he had given private 
Notice—namely, Whether the Board of 
Trade had received any information with 
respect to two ships named the Knight 
Templar and the Paladin? According 
to the information which had reached 
him the Knight Templar, an entirely new 
ship, went to sea with a cargo on the 
1st of February, and on the 8rd of Feb- 
ruary, 48 hours afterwards, she foun- 
dered and sank. The Paladin, as he 
understood, was also a new ship, and, 
having just gone to sea, was seriously 
injured. He wished {to know whether 
it was the intention}of the Board of 
Trade ‘to institute an inquiry as to the 
circumstances attending the disasters to 
those vessels ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
in reply, said, that the Knight Templar was 
a new ship, Class A 1 for twenty years 
in the Liverpool Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and she had also a Board of Trade 
passenger certificate. It was a fact that 
she had been lost on her first voyage, 
and an inquiry would be made into the 
circumstances. With respect to the 
Paladin, as some preliminary steps were 
necessary before an inquiry should be 
ordered, he would say nothing further 
about her at present. 


IRELAND — CIVIL SERVICE— REPORTS 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PLUNKET asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he will 
now lay upon the Table of the House 
the Reports made to the Government 
before the beginning of the present Ses- 
sion by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the case of the Irish Civil 
Service ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER (for The Marquess of Harrine- 
Ton) said, that three Reports had been 
received, one at the beginning of the 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Session, the other two more recently, 
There had not been time to consider 
the Reports, and as they contained mat- 
ters of great importance, it would not 
be proper to lay them on the Table 
before the Government had an oppor- 
tunity of making up its mind on the 
subject. He could not say how soon 


they would be able to do so. 


POST OFFICE—NEWSPAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON asked the Post- 
master General, What is the object of 
the Post Office Regulation that 

“ All publications registered for transmission 
abroad must be posted within eight days from 
the date of publication, including that day ; and 
any newspaper posted more than eight days 
after the date of publication, as well as any un- 
registered publication, must be prepaid at the 
book rates of postage: ”” 
and, what is the average annual num- 
ber of newspapers and publications in- 
fringing the above regulation, which 
are consequently lost both to the senders 
and addressees, and what becomes of 
them ? 

Mr. MONSELL: The object, Sir, of 
the Regulation is to prevent the posting 
of large masses of newspapers just be- 
fore the despatch of a mail, which would 
obviously cause great inconvenience to 
the Post Office. In order, however, to 
provide for the transmission of news- 
papers more than om days old, they 
may be posted at the book-rate of post- . 
age. The number of newspapers more 
than eight days old and of unregistered 
publications posted during the year 
1872 was about 118,000, of which about 
11,800, or a tenth part, were returned 
to the senders; the remainder being 


‘disposed of, after a short detention, as 


waste paper. The number of such 
newspapers is, owing to the measures 
adopted by the Department, continually 
diminishing. 


ARMY—(INDIA)—SUPPLY OF BREECH- 
LOADERS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the fact that the native 
troops of the Indian Army are not armed 
with breechloaders ; and, if so, to what 
reason it isto beattributed? - 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the noble Lord, I have to say that as 
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the whole of the British troops in India 
are now armed with the Snider Rifle, 
the Enfield rifles formerly used by them 
are i distributed to the native 
troops. The Enfield rifle being su 

rior to any weapon which the native 
troops can for a long time be called on 
to face, it was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of India that this was the best 
arrangement to adopt for the present, 
as it was of course the most economical. 


ARMY—RELIEFS—NORTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES. 
QUESTION, 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Why the 
recent relief of troops in North America 
and the West Indies was carried out at 
seasons interdicted by the Queen’s Re- 
gulations, paragraph 1172; whether 
this contravention of the order regu- 
lating reliefs might not have been 
avoided by sending Her Majesty’s ship 
‘‘Tamar’’ to North America, and Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Himalaya” to the 
West Indies; and, whether he can state 
the lowest point, as recorded in the ships 
logs, at which the thermometer stood 
during the outward voyage of the 
“Himalaya ”’ and the homeward voyage 
of the ‘‘ Tamar ?”’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
Regulations provided how reliefs should 
be carried out as far as practicable, but 
there was no absolute direction. No doubt 
the War Office and the Admiralty had 
endeavoured to carry out the system as 
indicated in the Regulations. In the 
present case the reliefs could not be 
carried out in the manner suggested by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, because 
the Tamar had only just taken out troops 
to the West Indies and Bermuda, and 
she arrived so late that it was impossible 
for her to make the return voyage in 
time. The Himalaya came from the 
Cape, and during her passage encoun- 
tered very rough weather, which occa- 
sioned her some damages which it was 
necessary to repair, and that caused 
some delay. In going out, too, she en- 
countered particularly bad weather. The 
lowest point at which the thermometer 
stood during the outward voyage of the 
Himalaya was twenty-three degrees, near 
Halifax. He was not able to give the 
state of the thermometer in the case of 
the Zamar. 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—MILITIA ADJUTANTS (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will take into his consideration the 
propriety of granting to Militia Adjutants 
in Ireland the same allowance for a 
servant as that allowed to Sub-Inspectors 
of Constabulary ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Before 1859 
Adjutants of Militia received no allow- 
ance for servants; but since the Report 
of the Royal Commission they have re- 
ceived the same ‘allowance as officers of 
the Army and Adjutants of Volunteers. 
It is not intended to make any difference 
between them. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Vice President 
of the Council, When he will introduce 
the Bill for the amendment of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER in reply, said, 
that from what his right hon. Friend at 
the Head of the Government had stated 
with regard to the Business before 
Easter, his hon. Friend would not be 
surprised to find that he would not be 
able to bring in the Bill before the 
holidays. If his hon. Friend would put 
the Question again before the holidays, 
he would endeavour to give a more pre- 
cise and satisfactory answer. 


LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN—THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the recent 
resignation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has produced any change in the 
official emoluments of the present At- 
torney General, in consequence of the 
Treasury Minute which has lately modi- 
fied those emoluments in the case of 
Law Officers of the Crown appointed 
subsequently to 1872 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER in reply, said, that the event 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman would 
not produce any change in the official 
emoluments of the Attorney General. 
The change in the emoluments of the 
Law Officers of the Crown was brought 
about mainly by the Act of last Session, 
and the Treasury Minute had no force 
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except by that Act, which expressly ex- 
empted his hon. and learned Friend from 
its operation. His hon. and learned 


Friend held his office by a Patent which 
was granted some years ago, which was 
still in full force and virtue. 


FRANCE—TREATY OF COMMERCE, 1860, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BOWRING asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What arrangements have been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
protection of British interests, in conse- 
quence of the recent termination of the 
French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, 
pending the ratification by the Govern- 
ment of France of the new Commercial 
Treaty with that country ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not fail to make 
representations to the French Govern- 
ment on the subject, and the following 
Law, continuing the existing Treaty 
Tariff, was passed on the 14th instant 
by the French National Assembly, and 
has been promulgated by the French 
Government :— 

“Les Tarifs conventionnels resteront en vi- 
gueur jusqu’a l’application des Tarifs nouveaux 
votés ou 4 voter par l’Assemblée Nationale.” 
And the following translation— 

“ The Conventional Tariffs will remain in force 
until the application of the new Tariffs passed or 
to be passed by the National Assembly ”’— 
was published in Zhe London Gazette of 
the 18th instant. 


IRELAND — GALWAY MAGISTRACY— 
CASE OF MR. DICKSON.—QUESTION. 


Coronet COLE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in a 
letter which appeared in ‘‘ Saunders’s 
Newsletter,” of the 6th February, signed 
by Alexander Dickson, that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland superseded Mr. 
Dickson in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Galway, on the grounds 
that he had neither residence nor pro- 
perty in that county ; whether this state- 
mentis accurate; and, whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, before issuing such 
supersedeas, made inquiry as to whether 
Mr. Dickson had any property in that 
county, and from whom ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had made inquiries 
into the circumstances of the case, which 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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were as follows :—For some time past a 
revision of the Irish magistracy had been 
in progress, and Returns had been asked 
for from various counties. In the Re- 
turn furnished to the Lord Chancellor 
by the Lieutenant of the county of Gal- 
way the following entry appeared :— 

“ Alexander Dickson—Was an agent. Has 
now left county.” 
The usual printed Circular asking for 
information as to the county of Galway 
was, on the receipt of the Lieutenant’s 
Return, sent by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary to Mr. Dickson. To this Cir- 
cular Mr. Dickson replied in a letter, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“That I am proprietor of pro with 
annual rental of eeuat asdeeld om Ua in the 
counties of Galway and Roscommon; that I 
annually visit the former county, and occasion- 
ally act as a Justice of the Peace; that I have 
let my residence in Galway for a short term of 
years; that my duties as a land agent require 
my frequent presence in the counties of Fer- 
managh and Monaghan; that Lord Erne, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Fermanagh, has 
promised to recommend me for the Commission 
of the Peace on my procuring a residence in 
that county, but I have been unable to procure 
such residence; that I expect if his Lordship 
exercises his discretion of removing me from 
the Commission of the Peace of Galway he will 
grant me the Commission for Fermanagh.” 
This letter came before the Lord Chan- 
cellor when revising the list for Galway, 
and his Lordship directed Mr. Dickson’s 
name to be removed on the following 
grounds — 1. The want of residence. 
2. That his property, if any, in Galway 
was too small to warrant retaining on 
the roll the name of a non-resident gen- 
tleman. Notice having been given to 
Mr. Dickson of the expulsion of his name 
from the list on the ground of want of 
property and residential qualification, 
that gentleman wrote to the Lord Chan- 
cellor a letter dated January 23, 1873, 
containing the following statement :— 

“T have property in the county of Galway. 
Any statement to the contrary is untrue.” 


To the last letter a reply was given, from 
which the following is an extract :— 

“T am desired by the Lord Chancellor to ac- 
quaint you that his Lordship will be happy to 
re-instate you in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Galway on being informed as 
to the nature and extent of your property in 
that county.” 


This information has never been given 
by Mr. Dickson, and therefore no step 
has been taken towards restoring his 
name to the list. Mr. Dickson was also 


Galway Magistracy. 
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informed that the Lord Chancellor would 


favourably consider any recommendation 
of him by Lord Erne, the Lieutenant of 
Fermanagh. No reply had been received 
to that communication. 


UNITED STATES—THE GENEVA 
AWARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he intends to make provision for the 

ayment of the sum awarded by the 
fribunal of Geneva in the month of 
September last, out of the balance yielded 
by the excess of revenue collected in the 
current quarter ; and, if so, whether any 
vote with that object will be proposed 
to the House in the course of this week 
before the close of the financial year on 
the 31st instant, at which date the sur- 
plus of the quarter will become vested 
and appropriated by statute to other 
purposes ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not 
intended to propose any Vote during the 
course of the present week, or with re- 
ference to the finance of the present 
year. My right hon. Friend the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, when he makes 
his Financial Statement, will, of course, 


state the views of the Government with 
reference to the method of making pro- 
vision for the sum due to America under 
the Award made by the Tribunal of 
Geneva ; but I may state, what probably 
the hon. and learned Member may not 
be aware of, that if such a Vote were 
taken during the course of the present 
week, as his Question appears to sug- 
gest, it would be necessary to make the 
payment at once to America; for if the 
payment were not made at once to Ame- 
rica, the sum must be returned to the 
Exchequer before the end of the finan- 
cial year. And with regard to making 
the payment at once to America, it ought 
to be borne in mind that this country is 
already called on, as a portion of the 
sum we have been adjudged to pay, to 
pay very large sums in the shape of in- 
terest of money, although that sum for 
interest is not specifically due at the pre- 
sent time. But we have not thought it 
our duty to make a charge on the pre- 
sent year in respect of a sum, the proper 
time for settling which will not arise for 
several months. 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— 
INSPECTORS AND HEALTH OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRANCE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, in 
consequence of a letter recently issued 
from the Local Government Board re- 
specting the appointment of Inspectors 
and Health Officers, Whether it is the 
intention of the Local Government 
Board to issue any general instructions 
to the local authorities concerning their 
appointments, indicating with greater 
precision the intention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to disallow subventions, 
or to prohibit certain appointments ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, he 
was not aware of the letter to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred, and he did not 
think it would be desirable to issue any 
further general instructions more precise 
or more rigid than those which had been 
for some time issued with regard to the 
appointment of medical officers and in- 
spectors. The policy of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was not to tie the hands 
of the local authorities by minute re- 
strictions, but to eonsider each case on 
its own merits, and to spare neither time 
nor patience in discussing with the local 
authorities what might be best for their 
own interest. If his hon. Friend wished 
to move for any letters which had been 
issued he would be happy to lay them on 
the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION — EXEMPTION OF 


REAL PROPERTY.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir JOHN ST. AUBYN asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour 
to pass an Act this Session to abolish 
the exemption now enjoyed by such real 
property as does not at present contribute 
towards local rates ? 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he wished, 
before the right hon. Gentleman replied, 
to ask, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a comprehen- 
sive measure on this subject as indicated 
in the Speech from the Throne, and as 

romised before the end of last Session 
by the First Lord of the Treasury ; or 
whether the measure intended to be 
brought forward would be of a piece- 
meal character? There being now no 
great question before the House, he 
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wished, also, to know when it is intended 
to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
with regard to the Question of his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Cornwall 
(Sir John St. Aubyn) he had to state 
that the Government proposed to intro- 
duce, and he hoped he would be able 
to pass, a measure of which the repeal 
of the exemption of certain classes of real 
property from local rates would form a 
part. With respect to the Question of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) of which 
he had not received sufficient notice to 
enable him exactly to anticipate the 
nature of his Question, all he could say 
was that he was not able at that moment 
to define the extent of the measure, one 
portion of which he had just explained. 
As far as his individual opinion was con- 
cerned, having had no opportunity of 
consulting his Colleagues, it did not 
strike him as the most advisable course 
to endeavour to deal with the whole of 
the large subject which went popularly 
by the name of local government and 
local taxation, in one measure. As to 
the time when it would be introduced, 
whatever its dimensions, he was not 
able to answer the Question of the hon. 


Baronet on the spur of the moment. 


EGYPT—SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RONALD GOWER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any information re- 
garding Sir Samuel Baker has of late 
been obtained ; and, whether any steps 
have been taken by the Khedive to 
rescue him from his supposed perilous 
situation ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Oolonel 
Stanton reports from Cairo, under date 
March 5, that the Director of the British 
Indian Telegraph Company had received 
a telegram from Khartoum to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“Yesterday, the Governor of Soudan pro- 
ceeded up the White Nile with nine boats, 
taking from Fashooda 500 soldiers, and I hear 
his object is to go to Gondokoro to meet Baker 
Pasha—Sir Samuel Baker—in order to supply 
him with provisions and whatever else he may 
require, also to ascertain his news, which will be 
communicated later.” 


Str Massey Lopes 
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THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTIONS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to ap- 
peal to the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Henry Lennox), to the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone), andthehon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. Brassey), all of whom 
had Motions on the Paper on the Order 
for Supply, to postpone them, so as to 
enable them to proceed at once to the 
discussion of the Navy Estimates. It 
was most important that they should ob- 
tain some of the Votes before the 1st 
of April ; and if the noble Lord and the 
other hon. Members gave way he would 
put down the Navy Estimates first on 
Thursday week, so as to enable them to 
bring on their Motions then. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
if the state of Business had been the 
same this year as it was last he must 
have refused the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but on the present oc- 
casion he was quite willing to accede to 
his appeal, on the understanding that 
they would have Thursday week for the 
Navy Estimates. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was sorry he could not accede to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He had given long Notice of his Motion ; 
and as he stood first on the Paper he 
was anxious to persevere with it. They 
had already lost many weeks in efforts 
at sensational legislation, which had 
ended disastrously for the Government. 

. Mr. BRASSEY consented to postpone 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
respecting the Naval Reserves. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


NAVY—HALF PAY OF OFFICERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE rose 
to call attention to the subject of the 
Half-pay of Officers of the Navy of all 
ranks. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
said, that the changes and chances of 
this life were so uncertain that he could 
not accede to the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but must seize the present 
opportunity of bringing forward his 
Motion. Hon. Members must all de- 
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plore the loss of one (the late Mr. Corry) 
whohad for somany years assistedin their 
deliberations, and whose great ability 
and experience had shed a light on naval 
questions which no other Member of this 
House could possibly supply. The Mo- 
tion he had to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House had reference to the 
inadequacy of the half-pay of officers of 
the Navy. The proportion of officers on 
half-pay was as follows :—Captains, 63 
per cent; commanders, 49 per cent; 
lieutenants, 83 per cent; navigating 
lieutenants, 35 per cent; paymasters 
and secretaries, 38 per cent; and sur- 
geons, 35 per cent. It was quite clear 
that gentlemen in enforced retirement 
occupied a position of very great diffi- 
culty. Under the retirement scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), the active 
lists of captains and commanders re- 
spectively underwent a reduction to 150 
and 200. In January, 1870, there were 
upon the list 292 captains and 401 com- 
manders; now the numbers were 226 
and 309. In 1868 there were 107 cap- 
tains and 190 commanders employed ; 
now there were only 85 captains and 
158 commanders. Yet his right hon. 


Friend (Mr. Childers), in moving the 


retirement scheme, held out the hope of 
more frequent employment as one of the 
inducements for its adoption. Then the 
Government proceeded to reduce the 
following appointments for naval officers: 
—The dockyards at Deptford, Wool- 
wich, and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
senior officer at Ascension, the victualling 
yard at Plymouth, the receiving ships 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth, the bar- 
racks at Sheerness, the captain superin- 
tendent of packets at Southampton, the 
deputy controller of the Coastguard, the 
naval attachés at Paris and Washington, 
and commodores in the South Pacific, 
the East Indies, and Brazil. Besides, 
there had been a general reduction 
of the squadrons on foreign stations. 
He particularly desired to draw the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
half-pay of commanders had not been 
increased since the year 1813. The 
number of Good Service Pensions had 
been reduced from 25, as settled by the 
Order in Council of February, 1870. 
The fact that those pensions were to- be 
25 in number induced many persons to 
accept the new scheme; but on the 9th 
of August, 1872, the right hon. Gentle. 


{COMMONS} 
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man now at the head of the Admiralty 
reduced the number to 12. This he 
held to be a deliberate breach of faith. 
According to the retirement scheme of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract, the captains who might have 
arrived at the age for retirement, but 
who had not served the whole of the 
time necessary to qualify them for their 
flag rank, were not allowed to assume 
the title of rear-admiral upon reaching 
the top of their list. This was felt to 
bear hard upon such retired captains, as 
they were the only branch of the ser- 
vice who were not allowed an honorary 
step ; and, moreover, these were officers 
who for the most part had served long 
and well in the junior ranks, but lacking 
interest, had not risen as fast as their 
younger brethren. He wished to draw 
the attention of the House to the differ- 
ence between the half-pay of officers in 
America and in this country. In our 
Navy the first 50 captains on the list re- 
ceived £301 2s. 6d. a-year half-pay; the 
second 50 received £264 12s. 6d.; and 
In the 
United States Navy, however, all cap- 
tains who were ‘awaiting orders,” or, 
in other words, on half-pay, received 
£583 6s. 8d. a-year. Again, in the 
British Navy the first 100 commanders 
on the list received £182 10s. a-year, 
and the remainder £155 2s. 6d.; while 
in the United States Navy all com- 
manders unemployed or “ awaiting 
orders, received £479 3s. 4d. Formerly 
our officers, when employed, had many 
opportunities of supplementing their re- 
sources by prize money, salvage, and 
freight money, but these now scarcely 
existed except in name. The appoint- 
ments of captains commissioning ships 
were in many cases only made for two 
years ; they were unable, in consequence, 
to clear off the debt which they were 
obliged to incur for their outfit, and 
which remained an incubus when they re- 
verted to their miserable half-pay, leav- 
ing them, in point of fact, worse off than 
when they obtained the appointment for 
which they had waited so many years. 
Captains and commanders were excluded 
from the rule granting all other officers 
a certain amount of full-pay leave when 
returning from lengthened foreign ser- 
vice. This was unjust, especially as 
officers in command had to remain for 
some time in the vicinity of the port 
where their ships were paid off to sign 
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papers and clear their accounts. He 
would now refer to the grounds on which 
he asked for an increase of the half-pay 
of the officers of the Navy. One hundred 
years ago—in February, 1773—an in- 
crease of half-pay was granted to the 
officers of our Navy. Such great im- 
portance was attached to the circum- 
stance that the Royal Naval Club re- 
solved that there should be a call of all 
the members of the society to commemo- 
rate it, and that the healths of the several 
speakers on the occasion should be drunk 
in bumpers — namely, Lord Howe, 
Captain Pigott, Captain Phipps, Sir G. 
Saville, Colonel Barry, Lord John Ca- 
vendish, Sir Gilbert Elliott, Mr. Hawke, 
Mr: Grosvenor, Mr. Boscawen, Mr. 
Mackworth, Sir William Meredith, Sir 
Piercy Brett, and Mr. Dowdeswell. 
Moreover, the several sea officers instru- 
mental in passing the vote of the House 
of Commons for augmenting the half-pay 
were invited to dine with the society. 
He only wished that there was such a 
phalanx of naval officers in the House 
now as there was then. This was ex- 
actly 100 years ago. The scale of half- 
pay of captains prior to the change re- 
ferred to was per diem to the first 20, 
10s. ; to the next 30, 8s.; to the next 40, 
6s.; to the remainder, 5s.; masters and 
commanders, 4s. “The increase appeared 
to have been as follows :—As addition of 
ten captains to the 10s. list ; 20 to the 8s. 
list; and to the remainder (including 
masters and commanders), 6s. The price 
of provisions had gone up 100 per cent. 
The Royal Naval Club of 100 years ago 
contracted for their dinners at 2s. 6d. a 
head in Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den; the master of the Club remon- 
strated upon the inadequacy of the 
charge, and the result was that the 
2s. 6d. was raised to 3s. He had gone 
into details far later than 100 years ago, 
and he would state to the House the 
rapid rise in the price of provisions, 
which had taken place within the last 15 
years. In the interval between 1858 and 
1872 the increase in the price of bacon 
had been 46 per cent ; in beef 47 per cent; 
in bread 31 per cent; in butter 67 per 
cent; in cheese 40 per cent; in coals 45 

er cent—but his Return was drawn up 

efore the enormous increase in the 
price of coals, which at present amounted 
to 150 per cent—in lard 44 per cent; in 
mutton 29 per cent; in potatoes 81 per 
cent; being an average rise of 42 per 


Sir James Elphinstone 
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cent. It was true there was a slight de- 
crease on rice, which nobody used much, 
and on tea and coffee. Under these 
circumstances it was perfectly impos- 
sible that officers could maintain the 
position which they ought to retain. The 
first class of officers in the Navy, the 
warrant officers, the men who were the 
pick of the force, had told him that they 
could not maintain the position which 
they were expected to maintain upon the 
pittance which they received. If they 
came to education, manner of living, the 
society of the country, the pay of the 
Navy rendered a man an outcast if he 
could not hold an income which with 
economy enabled him to live up to the 
station of the persons with whom he as- 
sociated, and it was impossible for offi- 
cers in the Navy, or post captains, to live 
upon their pay. The same lamentable 
state of circumstances was felt by the 
artificer. He had personal knowledge of 
the fact that great hardship was inflicted 
upon the officers of the Navy in conse- 
quence of the miserable pay they re- 
ceived, and that, too, at a time when the 
country was overflowing with riches, 
when people could afford to give £1,200 
for a box at the opera, and when some 
hon. Members, after giving £1,000 for 
a picture, came down to the House and 
voted for the reduction of the wretched 
pay of a Government clerk. Whatever 
Government was in office—whether the 
present or that which was looming in 
the distance—he would tell the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench that it was their 
duty and their interest to see that the 
defenders of the country were adequately 
paid for their services. He warned the 
Ministry that, although there was no 
kind of fear of invasion, yet that we 
were entirely dependent upon wei 2 
countries for corn, and there might be 
some kind of combination against us 
when it would be absolutely necessary 
for us to have a strong fleet in the Bay 
of Biscay to protect Falmouth Harbour. 
So long as he had a seat in that House 
—and there were some seats which were 
not so safe as his—he should continue 
to urge the grievances of the officers of 
the Navy upon the attention of the 
House and the Government until they 
were redressed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said that before he 
yee to the question of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet he desired to echo the 
regret he had expressed at the loss which 
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the House had sustained by the death of 
one who had never been absent from his 

lace when any question affecting the 
interests of the Royal Navy was under 
discussion. Opposed as he and his Col- 
leagues were to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) in 
politics and on many questions of naval 
administration, he nevertheless could 
bear witness to the fact that the naval 
service considered that the right hon. 
Gentleman had mastered subjects con- 
nected with the Navy with a success 
seldom attained by civilians, and he (Mr. 
Goschen) was sure that the news of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s death would be re- 
ceived with unfeigned regret throughout 
Her Majesty’s men-of-war. With respect 
to the question raised by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet, he would not follow him 
into the subject of the increased cost of 
the necessaries of life. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet had spoken of the in- 
adequacy of the half-pay in various ranks 
of the service, and he admitted, as his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Childers) had done, that one 
of the weak points of the service was the 
large number of officers who were placed 
on half-pay. It was with the deepest 
regret that he saw commanders, when 
promoted to the rank of captain, remain- 
ing four, five, and six years on half-pay 
before they received a command. His 
right hon. Friend had given that subject 
his attention, and had instituted a policy 
by which the number of sufferers had 
been greatly decreased. The figures he 
was about to quote would show the be- 
neficial result which had followed the 
adoption of the policy to which he re- 
ferred. On the Ist of April, 1870, when 
the scheme came into operation, the 
number of officers of all ranks on half- 
pay was 1,258. On the Ist of April, 
1872, the number had been reduced to 
838, or by more than 400. That was a 
considerable amount of progress, and he 
believed it would continue, and that the 
time would come when the retirement 
scheme of his right hon. Friend would 
be fully appreciated by the Navy. On 
the 1st of April, 1870, 89 captains were 
employed, and199 were on half-pay, while 
on the 1st April, 1872, there were 87 cap- 
tains employed, or only two less than in 
1870, while there were 146, or 53 lessthan 
in 1870 on half-pay. With the com- 
manders the same was the case. On the 
Ist April, 1870, the number of com- 
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manders employed was 171, the number 
on half-pay being 231; while on the Ist 
April, 1872, there were 156 employed 
and 156 on half-pay. The process was 
slower than he could wish, and he was 
not disposed to do anything to diminish 
the tendency of officers to retire until 
the point had been reached at which 
the numbers had been fixed by the 
Order in Council. He would admit that 
the rate of half-pay was low, and it was 
said that he had dealt with it in an 
inadequate manner by adding 2s. to the 
half-pay. It was assumed that the Ad- 
miralty endeavoured to find a fund for 
increasing the half-pay by diminishing 
the number of Good-Service Pensions. 
The Admiralty, however, went on a 
totally different principle. The 25 Good- 
Service Pensions created by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) were found 
to involve very great difficulties. The 
money was voted annually; but these 
Good-Service Pensions, although they 
might be bestowed upon an officer on 
full-pay, could not be held by him. It 
happened that through the employment 
of senior officers on the list not less 
than 15 out of 17 who were in receipt of 
Good-Service Pensions were on full-pay, 
and, consequently, the pensions could 
not be enjoyed by those officers, although 
they had them attached to their names. It 
might be asked why the Admiralty did not 
give these pensions to the officers next on 
the list. He had examined that question 
also, and had found that of the next 
17 officers distinguished for conspicuous 
services all but three were employed on 
full-pay. If the Admiralty had gone on 
distributing these pensions among the 
next 17, not less than 14 were employed 
and could not receive them. [Sir Jamzs 
ELPHINSTONE dissented.] The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said ‘‘ No,” but if he 
would look at Zhe Navy List he would 
find it to be so. [Sir James E:PHInsTonE 
observed that what he had said was that 
“it was a delusion.” ] He (Mr. Goschen) 
thought that if a naval officer were on 
full-pay, and had a Good-Service Pen- 
sion given to him which he could not 
enjoy, it would be indeed a delusion. 
The Admiralty found that there was a 
considerable number of officers entitled 
to these pensions who could not enjoy 
them as was intended, and there was 
thus a large balance every year which 
could not be distributed among the 
naval officers, The Admiralty then con- 
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sidered how best to re-arrange the 
matter, and accordingly took measures 
to change the tenure of the Good-Service 
Pensions. Instead of granting 25 of 
these pensions, which could not be en- 
joyed by officers on full-pay, the Admi- 
ralty granted 13 pensions, which could 
be thus enjoyed, and applied the balance 
to increase the half-pay. The position 
of the junior Captains was more to be 
pitied than any. There was no desire 
on the part of the Admiralty to take 
anything from the naval officers, and 
they had been actuated by entirely 
different motives from those assigned to 
them. Everything that could be done 
to decrease the number on _ half-pay. 
would be effected by the Admiralty. 
Successive Boards of Admiralty had 
taken the same view, and it was better 
to attempt to deal with the question by 
limiting the number on half-pay than by 
diminishing the inducements to retire. 
He might state that the Good-Service 
Pensions were a part of the scheme of 
1870, which was not optional, and they 
were equally open to those who selected 
either the old or the new regulations. 
He could not say that he was prepared 
to deal with the difficulty by increasing 
the half-pay; but he could assure the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that he 
would continue to endeavour to diminish 
the number of those who were in 
the unfortunate position complained of. 

Sm JOHN HAY concurred in the 
regret expressed by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty on the loss which the 
House had sustained in the death of 
the late right hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry). He had applied himself, 
with great satisfaction to the Navy, to 
the details of Admiralty administration, 
and if he had been present that night 
he might possibly have elicited from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite some- 
thing more than an expression of regret 
at the condition of the naval officers on 
half-pay. It was true, as had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goschen), those officers had 
been reduced by 400 during the last two 
years, and he must admit also that in 
view of the exigencies of the service 
they must always have a considerable 
number of officers on the half-pay list. 
This, however, was no excuse for allow- 
ing those who were so placed to receive 
the miserable pittance now paid to them. 
The changes introduced by the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Childers) had 
not diminished the public charges, and 
the larger proportion of the half-pay 
officers had derived no benefit what- 
ever from those changes. And it really 
did not seem at all desirable that these 
half-pay officers should not have enough 
to live upon. It was impossible for the 
officers to live on the meagre pittance 
which they now received. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty must be aware 
that the rate of promotion in the Navy 
was extremely slow. He was glad to 
hear—but he did not know whether the 
rumour was well founded—that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to make the 
rate of promotion quicker, and to give 
some encouragement to those whose 
hopes had been blasted by waiting long 
for promotion. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, that having 
lived for half a century on terms of 
friendship with the late right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone, he could not refrain 
from tendering to the right ‘hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Admiralty his 
thanks for the graceful tribute which 
he had paid to his right hon. Friend. 
But he could not concur in what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman in 
reference to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir James Elphinstone), 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone 
into various details, but none of them 
met the grievances complained of. An 
officer on half-pay could not live on his 
half-pay alone; for the means of living he 
must depend partly on his own private 
resources. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to lay great stress on the fact 
that by a recent arrangement the num- 
ber of officers on half-pay had been 
decreased, but that did not improve the 
position of those who were still on the 
list. This was a state of things which 
ought not to exist in any country. The 
other grievance complained of was the 
withdrawal of Good Service Pensions 
from officers on full-pay for services al- 
ready rendered. And what was the 
course now adopted? When the ser- 
vices of these men were required again, 
the Good Service Pensions, to which 
everyone admitted they were entitled, 
were withdrawn. Was it just to deal 
thus with men whose full-pay was not 
a liberal pay, and was less than the pay 
of men in a similar position in the other 
Navies of the world? It was an act of 
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injustice, and was highly discreditable 
to the Government of the country, and 
it made Englishmen ashamed of such 
a course. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the matter, 
and remedy this discreditable state of 
things. He had intended to make a 
few remarks on the Navy Estimates 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
about to bring forward; but the Rules 
of the House had been so frequently 
changed — and every one of those 
changes was calculated to prevent dis- 
cussion—that he did not know whether 
he was at liberty to make such remarks. 
If it were clearly understood that, after 
the right hon. Gentleman had made his 
statement, the Members of the House 
would have full opportunity to discuss 
the Navy Estimates, he had.no wish to 
trespass further on the House at present. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
wish to enter into the general question, 
and would only observe that no Good 
Service Pension had been withdrawn 
either in 1870 or in 1872. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK inquired if there 
was any officer on full-pay who was at 
this moment in receipt of his Good Ser- 
vice pension ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied that no one 
had been deprived of the Good Service 
pension to which he was entitled before 
the new Regulations came into force. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) had quoted 
the totals of a Return which he (Mr. 
Childers) had moved for last Session, to 
show that no improvement had been 
made in the sums paid to officers. But 
he had omitted to give the numbers of 
those officers. In 1868 the sum of 
£1,765,000 was paid to 9,629 officers 
in respect of full-pay, half-pay, and 
retired-pay; but in 1872 the same 
amount was paid to 9,134 officers for 
those purposes; but that was not all. 
A vast improvement had been made by 
the Orders of 1870 in the proportion of 
officers employed to those on half-pay. 
A Return which had been made last 
Session showed that great relief had 
resulted to the service in consequence 
of the number of retirements which 
had occurred between 1870 and 1872. 
It appeared from that Return that in 
1870 the number of officers in the Navy 
of the higher ranks was 3,585, and it 
was necessary that number should finally 
be reduced to 2,521. At the present 
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moment the number had been reduced 
to 2,875—about two-thirds of the neces- 
sary reduction having been already 
effected. His right hon. Friend had 
explained that that reduction was a 
great boon to the Navy, and its bene- 
ficial effect would be felt more and more 
in future years. The immediate effect 
of the reduction was to take off the 
half-pay list —the most unsatisfactory 
list in any service—430 officers, and to 
reduce the total number on half-pay 
from 1,268 to 838. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE re- 
marked that those gentlemen who had 
been removed from the half-pay list were 
no longer receiving half-pay. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that was true; 
but they were receiving a far larger 
amount of retiring pay, which was a 
great boon to the whole service. The fact 
was that we had at that time a fearfully 
redundant list, and that it must be worked 
off, not in the interest of economy, be- 
cause, as the hon. and gallant Baronet 
had shown, the charge was as great as 
ever, but in the interest of the service. 
The service was impaired every year from 
the circumstance that a large proportion 
of officers were kept two, three, four, 
and even five years in idleness, and this 
was at a time when mechanical improve- 
ment was going on at such a rate that 
no man could be absent from the service 
for any length of time without finding 
himself far behind in knowledge, and his 
efficiency being greatly impaired. There 
was only one way to remedy this—a de- 
termined and vigorous reduction in 
numbers. This he (Mr. Childers) had 
done much to effect. The effect of the 
Orders in Council of 1870 had been 
that whereas in the two years that pre- 
ceded them only 492 officers had been 
promoted, in the two years that had 
succeeded them no less than 649 pro- 
motions had been made, and that while 
in the two previous years only 220 
officers had retired or been pensioned, 
in the following two years no less than 
1,299 had retired or been pensioned. 
But the hon. Baronet complained of the 
few promotions to flag rank. In reality 
they had been as many as before; but 
it so happened that for the first 16 
months after the Orders were passed 
not a single flag officer had died, 
although the average was four or five 
per year, and therefore all the pro- 
motions were due to the retirements 
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brought about by the Orders in Council 
referred to. He would not enter into 
the general question; but on these 
ints he had felt it his duty to add 
is testimony to that of his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Admiralty. 

Apmirat ERSKINE said, there was 
one point which had not been adverted 
to, and to which he wished to call at- 
tention. He had supported at every stage 
the abolition of purchase in the Army. 
Under the present system, he regretted 
to say that the door of the Navy was 
shut to all but the sons of wealthy men 
or rich men themselves. He could not 
conceive a more impolitic system than 
that which kept men, who ought to be 
able to live among their equals, in a 
state in which, when they went to sea, 
they were incapable of carrying on the 
duties which in many cases required 
great judgment and discretion. But, in 
addition to that objection, in no other 
public Department was the variation in 
the pay of a public servant so great. 
His own case afforded a very good illus- 
tration of that variation. Thus, 30 years 
ago, when he was receiving £180 per 
annum as half-pay, being suddenly ap- 
pointed captain of a ship, he obtained 
£600 per annum for three years, at the 
end of which time his income was again 
reduced to the smaller sum. Again, 10 
or 12 years ago, he was in receipt of 
£1,500 per annum, as Rear Admiral 
commanding a division of the Channel 
Fleet, and at 24 hours’ notice he was 
compelled to haul down his flag—the 
notice being 27 days short of what a 
domestic servant was entitled to—when 
his professional income was reduced to 
£450 per annum. In his opinion this 
excessive variation in the income of our 
naval officers was most unfair and most 
unjust. He thought the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was 
wrong in the statement he had made 
with regard to officers on full-pay re- 
ceiving Good Service Pensions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN rose to remove the 
misconception which appeared to prevail 
with regard to the effect of the Orders 
in Council of 1870 and 1872, as to 
officers on full-pay receiving Good Ser- 
vice Pensions. Previous to 1870, officers 
both on full and on half-pay had been 
able to draw Good Service Pensions ; 
but the Order of that date added to 
the Good Service Pensions, and changed 
their tenure and allowed the pen- 
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sion to be taken into retirement, 
but directed that in future they were 
not to be held by officers on full-pay. 
That Order, however, was not retrospec- 
tive in its effect. The Order of 1872 
restored prospectively to officers on full- 
pay the power of enjoying Good Service 
Pensions, but the effect of that Order 
also was not retrospective. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked that the 
public, as well as half-pay officers, was 
interested in this question. Between 
1859 and 1868, while the Duke of 
Somerset was First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, the number of cadets appointed 
in the Navy was preposterously large, 
and the result had been that great diffi- 
culty had been experienced in providin 
places for them. He (Mr. Rylands) 
thought there ought to be a consider- 
able and speedy reduction in the num- 
ber of officers. If the naval interests of 
the country were to be intrusted to offi- 
cers who had not sufficient knowledge 
or experience of their duties, the result 
could not fail to be disastrous. The tax- 
payers of the country had a right to 
expect that public money would not be 

iven where there was no justification 
for an increase in the public charges. 
If the question was carried to a vote 
he should resist the claims of the officers. 

In reply to Mr. R. W. Durr, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had already 
stated that in future the Good Service 
Pensions might be held by officers in 
full service. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) 60,000 Men and Boys, Sea and 
Coast Guard Services, including 14,000 
Royal Marines. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in rising to move 
the Navy Estimates, said, the gross Esti- 
mates for the year 1873-4 amounted to 
£9,873,000, and after deducting extra 
receipts and repayments made to the 
Treasury, amounting to £240,000, there 
remained a net charge on the revenue 
for the coming year of £9,633,000. The 
present Estimates showed an increase 
over those of 1872-3 of £340,000. Be- 
fore he dealt with the causes which had 
led to that excess, he wished to make a 
few remarks with reference to the ser- 
vices which had to be performed by the 
Navy for the money which was voted 
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by Parliament. An hon. Gentleman had 
spoken the other day of our naval ex- 

enditure as our national premium of 
insurance—words which must be taken 
to imply insurance against hostile attack; 
in fact, the insurance of our power and 
prosperity. For his own part, he wished 
the Naval Estimates were nothing more, 
some hundreds of thousands might be 
saved out of the Estimates—we might 
even say millions—if that were so; 
but everyone who was conversant with 
the conduct of the business of the Ad- 
miralty must be aware that there were 
many duties which the Navy had to 
perform—costly duties, too—in time of 
the profoundest peace, a fact which he 
would beg hon. Members to take into 
account when they were asked to Vote 
£9,500,000 of the money of the taxpayers 
of this country. The Navy, for example, 
performed the whole of the Coastguard 
duties, not only for the protection of the 
coast, but for the protection of the reve- 
nue, there being 25 Coastguard cruisers. 
Then the Navy had to provide for the 
protection of our fisheries in the sense 
of police, not in the sense of protection 
against an enemy, and naval officers on 
board of men-of-war have often to per- 
form magisterial duties. Then there were 
costly surveys to be made by our ships 
in various parts of the world. A great 
transport service had also to be per- 
formed, the number of soldiers to be 
moved in the course of: the present year 
being 41,000, besides 8,000 women and 
children, 15,00 officers, and a certain 
number of horses. All this expenditure 
was not war expenditure. Again, we 
had to send ships to various parts of the 
world to suppress kidnapping, to look 
after the slave trade, and to discharge 
various other duties of a similar nature. 
There were, besides, certain duties to be 
performed for our Consular authorities, 
who were constantly, in all parts of 
the world, making demands on the Navy 
for the protection of lives and property 
of British subjects, not against an enemy, 
but in cases of internal disturbance and 
revolution. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) had a few days ago stated that 
our expenditure must depend on our 
policy ; but the duties which he had men- 
tioned were duties which the country 
desired to see under all circumstances 
performed, and the Government of the 
day was always called pretty strictly to 
account if there was any failure in that 
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respect. It would at once be seen, then, 
that in performing those duties a large 
amount was absorbed of the millions 
which were generally supposed to be 
laid out in simply making preparations 
for war, and that but for such expendi- 
ture much more money than was now 
available for the purpose could be de- 
voted to building fighting ships and in- 
creasing our real naval strength. He 
would now call attention, in the first 
place, to the number of non-fighting 
ships which had to be continually kept 
up. There were round the coast for the 
training of boys, nine ships and six brigs, 
three ships for training naval cadets, and 
three ships and eight traders for the 
study of naval artillery and torpedoes. 
Then there were drill ships, 11 ships 
for the Naval Reserve, and 25 revenue 
cruisers for the Coastguard service. 
There were also stationary ships of 
various kinds, receiving ships, store 
ships, and hulks used for various pur- 
poses, 39 in number, four troop ships, 
five survey ships, and a number of 
yachts and small steamers for the Chan- 
nel service. The total he arrived at was 
138 ships for peace service only; and 
those ships had to be repaired as occa- 
sion required, and, worse still, replaced 
when worn out: This year, for instance, 
we take £15,000 in order to prepare the 
Marlborough to take the place of the 
gunnery ship Lzcellent. There are also 
five Indian troop ships, and then there are 
our shore establishments. Not to speak 
of all our great dockyards at home, we 
had 14 or 15 small dockyards abroad, 
each of which was a centre of expendi- 
ture. We had victualling yards at Dept- 
ford, Gosport, Plymouth, Gibraltar, Ber- 
muda, and other places, and we had 
also medical establishments, a lunatic 
asylum at Yarmouth, barracks for ma- 
rines, marine infirmaries, and all our edu- 
cational establishments. He alluded to 
this in order that hon. Members who did 
not go into the details of the Estimates 
might see how a large portion of our 
money was necessarily spent before we 
came to the expenditure for actual fight- 
ing purposes, and he would remind hon. 
Gentlemen that these 138 non-fighting 
ships and this vast number of civil estab- 
lishments for naval purposes abroad and 
at home are each a centre of expense 
which requires the most careful watch- 
ing. While on the head of our centres 
of expenditure in time of peace, he would 
not omit the examination of our squad- 
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rons atsea. We had 11 squadrons at sea. 
There were the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean squadrons—which were our great 
fighting squadrons—and then there were 
the squadrons for the West Indies, for 
South America, for the Pacific, for Aus- 
tralia, for China, for the East Indies, 
and two for the African waters; and then 
there is the flying squadron. The Com- 
mittee might think we had too large 
a number of these squadrons abroad, 
but he would remind them that when his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) came into office he 
reduced the number of ships on foreign 
stations, organized a flying squadron, 
and laid down a certain scale in ‘ac- 
cordance with which the ships were to 
be kept up. The present squadrons were 
not in excess of that scale. He would now 
state the case in a different form. We 
had 226 ships in commission, but the 
actual number of fighting ships was not 
more than 114. Of those 23 were iron- 
clads, 31 frigates and corvettes, 60 sloops 
and gunboats. France, on the other 
hand, had 8 iron-clads, 5 frigates, and 
36 sloops and gunboats—making in all 
49; Germany had 1 iron-clad, 6 corvettes 
and sloops, 4 gunboats and 1 despatch ves- 
sel—in all 12; while America had 2 iron- 
clads, 3 store-ships, and 40 other ships— 
making in all 45. Thus it would be seen 
that while England had 23 iron-clads, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
had only 11; and we had 91 frigates, 
corvettes, sloops and gunboats against 
their 95. Now, it might be asked whe- 
ther we had not too many squadrons and 
too many ships in commission. He should 
like to know the view of the Committee 
upon that point. Well, where were our 
squadrons? We had a squadron on the 
East India station and one on the East 
Coast of Africa, which latter probably, 
if he was not very much mistaken, we 
should have to re-inforce with the con- 
currence of both sides of the House. 
Then they had a squadron on the Aus- 
tralian station, which the House, and 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway as 
much as any other hon. Members, would 
insist on their keeping sufficient to sup- 
press kidnapping in the Southern Seas. 
Again, the state of Lagos, Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, and other parts of the West 
Coast of Africa was not such that they 
could diminish their squadron there by 
a single ship. Then, in regard to the 
China squadron, there was a certain 
number of Treaty Ports to be watched, 
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and the services of that station could 
not be conducted with a smaller force of 
ships. Therefore, although the aggre. 
gate might appear large, when they 
came to look into it, it was difficult to 
see how any of their squadrons could 
be reduced. He could not, he thought, 
too often remind the Committee and the 
country that if they required services to 
be performed the ships must be ready 
and prepared to perform them. Then 
there was another question — namely, 
how were they to employ their men? 
And he would here say that he was not 
prepared to recommend the Committee 
to reduce the number of seamen we had, 
The total number of men that appeared 
on the Votes was 60,000, the blue-jackets 
of course being only a part of that 
aggregate force. But it must be re- 
membered that they had to recruit their 
seamen from boys; they had to train 
them. Their system was not such that 
they could enter them straight from 
shore without training. The conse- 
quence was they must always keep a 
certain number of sailors upon whom 
we could rely immediately on the out- 
break of war. We could not get our 
sailors ready-made, and especially for 
the new class of ships and the new kinds 
of gunnery it was absolutely indispen- 
sable that there should be training. 
What, then, was to be done with those 
men? They must go to sea. It was im- 
possible to keep in their ports on shore 
more than a certain proportion of their 
sailors. They must be kept at sea. If we 
were placed at a great disadvantage as re- 
garded expenditure, compared with other 
countries, through our foreign squadrons, 
on the other hand we possessed an im- 
mense advantage as compared with fo- 
reign countries, because, having to keep 
our ships at sea, we were enabled to train 
our men. Our men, in fact, were making 
experiments on our ships in time of peace, 
instead of in time of war; they were 
learning their qualities, and our officers 
and crews were familiarizing themselves 
with these new classes of ships. Al- 
though there might be a difficulty in 
dealing with experimental ships, and 
although by having so many ships at 
sea they were liable to naval mishaps, 
still the Government felt that it would 
be wrong for any Board of Admiralty 
to keep their ships at home in order 
to avoid those risks to which from the 
beginning all. men were exposed who 
‘go down to the sea in ships, and oc 
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cupy their business in great waters.” 
Notwithstanding that he had a good deal 
to say to the Committee, he had thought 
it worth while to indicate what he called 
our peace establishment, and what were 
its duties. He would now speak of the 
excess of £340,000 upon these Estimates. 
The Estimates, as stated in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne— 

“Have been framed with a view to the effi- 
ciency and moderation of our Establishments, 
under circumstances of inconvenience entailed 
by variations of an exceptional nature in the 
prices of some important commodities.” 


They had had to encounter dearer coal, 
dearer iron, and higher wages. They 
had had to pay an increased price on no 
less than 180,000 tons of coal. Their 
purchases of iron and- metal articles, 
engines, and so forth, amounted to about 
£700,000 for the coming year; and 
business men would know what effect a 
rise in price must have on such an item 
as that. Again, by contract their expen- 
diture for building iron, wooden, and 
composite ships was about £400,000— 
another item which was seriously affected 
by the rise in prices. Possibly the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
and others might say they must meet 
that increase of prices by reductions in 
other directions. In order to show how 
far that would be possible, let him re- 
call to the Committee a statement which 
he had made on a previous occasion with 
regard to the proportion of their total 
expenditure which was spent on the 
personnel of the fleet on the one hand, 
and on the matériel on the other, and as 
to how much of it was elastic, and how 
much inelastic. Well, the Votes which 
constituted the personnel of the Navy— 
namely, the Wages, Victualling, Coast- 
guard, Medical Establishment, Half-pay 
and Pensions, Marines and Martial Law 
Votes—absorbed together, £5,565,000. 
Out of those Votes, it might be possible 
here and there to make reductions of a 
few thousands; but he must frankly say 
that if our Navy was to be equally as 
well paid, pensioned, fed, and doctored 
as it had hitherto been, he did not see 
that there was any great margin for 
saving on those Votes. Perhaps, it 


might be said they could reduce the 
number of men; but in recruiting for 
the Navy, it was a difficult thing to drop 
the number in any one year. They could 
only drop it by diminishing the number 
of boys, which would not affect the im- 
mediate year, but would give them so 
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many fewer seamen in subsequent years. 
He had taken off 500 boys this year, 
not to decrease the number of sailors, 
but because they had found, after expe- 
rience of the continuous service system 
for a given time, that with 3,000 boys 
they would be able to keep up the num- 
ber of their sailors at about 18,000 or 
19,000 the standard which they had fixed 
upon. Before the continuous service 
system came into operation, it was almost 
impossible to say what the necessary 
number would be. He was happy to 
say, also, that the waste among the boys 
had become considerably less. Last 
year, he had not scrupled to ask for an 
increase of 500 in the number of boys, 
because there was a gap through their 
not having entered the full 3,000 in 
some years; but, having increased the 
number, he had come, with the assist- 
ance of his naval colleagues, to the con- 
clusion that 3,000 boys should be fixed 
upon, and therefore had taken off the 
500 he had put on last year. He did 
not do that to diminish the number of 
men, but because 3,000 boys would be 
sufficient. Next came the Transport 
Vote, over which they had no control, 
the Vote for the Admiralty, the Scien- 
tific and. Miscellaneous Votes, together 
making a total of £532,000. We might 
be able to reduce them by some few 
thousands, but the most rigid economist 
could not effect any such reduction there 
as would make up for increased prices. 
Then there were the great works at 
Chatham and Portsmouth, and the Vote 
for Works in general, and including 
contracts that had been entered into, 
which accounted for £682,000; then 
there was the Vote for Civil Pensions, 
which amounted to £296,000, over which 
they had no control. The result was 
that £7,077,000 formed the aggregate 
of the Votes belonging to the personnel 
of the Navy. That was expenditure of 
an inelastic description, and we had com- 
paratively little control over it. If there 
was to be any reduction to meet the 
increased prices of materials, it could 
only come from the remaining Votes— 
namely, the Store Votes or the Dockyard 
Votes. Now, the Store Votes and the 
Building Votes last year amounted to 
£2,384,000, and this year they were 
£2,796,000. If he had come down to 
the House and asked for a Supplemental 
Vote for 1872-3 in consequence of the 
great increase in the price of coal, iron, 
and other materials, he thought the 
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House would have been disposed to 
grant it; and they could not have com- 
plained if, in a year of unexampled rise 
in prices, they had been unable to keep 
within their Estimates. 
whole time he had been in office the 
expenditure had not exceeded the sum 
voted by the liberality of Parliament, 
and in 1871-2, after making provision for 
unexpected charges, a surplus remained 
over the money voted. With the excep- 
tion, too, of a vote of £6,000 to be 
awarded to an officer, as the reward of a 
valuable invention, and for which the 
object was to get the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, the Admiralty had not asked for 
Supplementary Votes. In the current 
year £50,000 more than had been esti- 
mated had been paid for coal, and there 
had been altogether an excess of about 
£90,000 for stores, but the aggregate of 
Vote 10 had not been exceeded. When 
we came to consider our contracts for 
building ships and buying machinery, 
under Vote 10, Section 2, which we 
should have entered into in July, we 
found the prices would be so exorbitant 
that we should not be justified in pro- 
ceeding at once to make these contracts. 
We took the greatest pains to ascertain 
the probable course of the markets, and, 
having done so, we postponed our con- 
tracts a certain number of months. The 
result was, that we saved the country 
some £40,000 or £50,000 upon contracts 
which we were able to enter into at 
lower prices in the autumn. On the 
other hand, the Admiralty had been 
thrown back as regarded time, and, 
therefore, had not spent the whole of 
the money voted, fewer ships and engines 
falling within the year 1872-3 than had 
been anticipated. Now, he trusted the 
Committee would think that in that they 
had not acted wrongly. It wassurely better 
to postpone the purchase of machinery 
for some months, and not to spend the 
whole of their money in the year, than 
for the sake of taking that amount to 
purchase at a higher price at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the country. 
They must this year ask Parliament for 
so much more money in order to make 
up those arrears. As regarded machi- 
nery, not the slightest inconvenience 
would arise from that postponement, 
because they were well ahead with their 
machinery as compared with their ship- 
building, so that no ship would be 
delayed through the engines being ready 
somewhat later. A similar course has 
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been pursued in reference to ships. They 
ordered them at a later date and a 
cheaper price, and, in consequence, the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
Lord Henry Lennox), and others who 
watched the Estimates closely, would see * 
that our liability for shipbuilding on the 
1st of April 1873-4 would be consider- 
ably greater than was anticipated. The 
noble Lord would also see that in this 
year they had taken a larger amount of 
money for ships built by contract. This 
year it was proposed to build 6,000 tons 
by contract, as compared with 3,600 
tons last year, about 1,000 tons of this 
excess being due to being behind with 
the shipbuilding by contract in 1872 on 
account of the orders being given later. 
Besides, the dearer coal, iron, and other 
materials, they had also to face a certain 
amount left as a legacy from the past 
year, and he had already shown that 
any reduction could only come out of 
the Stores and Dockyard Votes. The 
question therefore arose, could they 
avoid taking a larger sum this year than 
last by reducing the number of ships 
which it was proposed to build. He had 
shown that a reduction of expenditure 
could only come out of stores and dock- 
yards, and that this was impracticable, 
not only on account of higher prices, 
but of arrears to be made up from 
1872-3. For some years past the Com- 
mittee had been asked to build about 
20,000 tons a-year, and it would not be 
right in times of exceptional dearness 
of materials to vote large sums for 
20,000 tons of shipping, which is the 
amount he intended to propose, un- 
less he could adduce reasons why this 
should be done. He had examined the 
statistics available at the Admiralty 
as far back as 1855, to ascertain the 
amount of ships they had built since 
that time. He found that 550 ships had 
been built, representing a tonnage of 
550,000 tons. Of these 41 were line-of- 
battle ships, 50 ironclads, 34 frigates, 
26 corvettes, 40 sloops, 90 gun vessels, 
and nearly 200 gun-boats. Nevertheless, 
and he said it with regret, we must con- 
tinue to build. For how many ships of 
how many tons did the Committee sup- 
pose had been struck off the effective list 
of the Navy in the same time? Ships to 
the extent of no less than 400,000 tons 
have been struck off. During eight 
years after 1855 76,000 tons out of 
182,000 were struck off; and, worse 
than that, out of 314,000 tons, launched 
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between 1855 and 1863, 98,000 tons, 
representing 124 ships, had vanished 
before the eight years were completed. 
Some had been lost, others had be- 
come obsolete, others had perished from 
wear and tear. He would lay on the 
Table a paper showing the causes of 
this. He would now offer some ac- 
curate figures respecting the last 10 
years, showing the ships added to the 
Navy, what amount had been removed, 
and, above all, in what classes the 
changes had occurred, so as to indicate 
what our policy should be as to the 
ships to be built. During the last 10 
years 148 seagoing ships, with 226,000 
tonnage, had been launched, exclusive 
of 20,000 tons for Indian troopships, and 
exclusive also of tugs and non-seagoing 
ships. During that time 215,000 tons 
had been built—this figure of course 
not entirely agreeing with the tonnage 
launched. The tonnage struck off the 
effective list had practically been of the 
same amount, about 215,000 tons, com- 
prised in 225 ships, thus showing a dimi- 
nution in the number of ships of 77. On 
the lst of January, 1863, there were 329 
ships on the effective list, with 397,000 
tons, while in 1873 there were 252 ships, 
with 402,000 tons. Some of the ships, 
as he had said, had become obsolete, 
and that accounted for a considerable 
number, and the reason why others had 
so quickly vanished was that, being 
originally built for a certain purpose, 
they had been converted to another. 
Ships not strong enough to hold the 


— engines put into them had 


een turned into screw steamers, and 
they had not been able to bear the wear 
and tear of engines. Many ships had 
been lengthened, and the lines had been 
fined down so much that they had proved 
unable to bear the very great horse- 
power put into them. No doubt some 
mistakes had been made, but in order 
to place a certain number of vessels at the 
disposal of the country in the short time 
necessary, wooden vessels had had to be 
made available. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that the wear and tear in iron 
a would be very considerably dimi- 
nished. He would now state in what 
classes of ships the 215,000 tons had 
vanished from the list. Out of the 
220,000 tons built, 148,000 were put 
into iron-clads, whereas of the ships 
that had been removed only one was an 
ironclad and 18 were line-of-battle ships. 
These together amounted to 56,000 tons. 
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Deducting the amount put into iron- 
clads and the amount lost through line- 
of-battle ships becoming obsolete, he 
arrived at the following figures :—206 
vessels which were not iron-clad and 
were not fighting ships had been re- 
moved from the Navy, with 162,000 
tons, and only 105 had been added with 
76,000 tons. During the last 10 years 
148,000 tons—a very large proportion 
of the total built—had been put into 
iron-clads, ‘and 76,000 tons only had 
been distributed over other ships. 
Meanwhile the wear and tear which had 
been going on in our wooden ships had 
had these results:—206 had been re- 
moved from the effective list ; of frigates 
we had lost 22 and added 2. We had 
41; we now possessed 21. Of corvettes 
we had lost 12 and added 9. We had 
26; we now possessed 23. Of sloops 
we had lost 37 and added 14, so that, 
having had 56, we now had 33. We 
had lost 68 gunboats and added 31; we 
had 81 and now had 44. Of gun ves- 
sels we had lost 36 and added 38; we 
had 41 and now we have 43. It would 
be seen therefore that the country had 
occupied itself during the last 10 years 
with the iron-clad Navy, which it was 
necessary to create, and that in all 
other classes of ships there had been a 
great reduction in number. Con- 
sequently, during the last few years, 
Parliament had been asked to vote cer- 
tain sums in respect of the unarmoured 
Fleet. He had seen it stated, in those 
criticisms which every Administration 
must expect, that the Government had 
been frittering away money upon ships 
which would not give us any actual 
increase of fighting force. He had only 
to say in reply that if we were to keep 
up our squadrons on distant stations we 
must have ships to relieve them; and 
for that reason, though the Government 
did not propose to bring up the un- 
armoured ships to the old numbers, the 
necessary reliefs must be provided. He 
would remind the Committee of what 
had been done. Last year and the year 
before the the unarmoured fleet had re- 
ceived considerable additions. In 1871-72 
we began the Amethyst, the Encounter, 
and the Modeste, three corvettes. We 
had made progress with the Coquette and 
the Kestreé class of gun-bouts. We had 
also begun a large corvette and six 
sloops; and he was sorry to say they 
had been obliged to spend a portion 
of the money on troop ships and tugs 
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—a most necessary but uninteresting 
class of vessels. The programme of 
the Admiralty this year was, in round 
numbers, 14,000 tons of unarmoured 
ships and 6,000 tons of iron-clads. The 
14,000 tons would be distributed in 
ships which he would specify later on. 
—( Lord Henry Lennox: What is the 
total amount of tons?]— The pro- 
gramme of the present year gave a 
total of 20,000 tons—unarmoured 138,800, 
and armoured about 6,100. Considering 
the rapid diminution in the number of 
unarmoured vessels, he should not think 
it consistent with his duty to recom- 
mend less than the construction of 
13,800 tons, in order to carry on the 
necessary services. He would now, how- 
ever, address himself to the subject of 
iron-clads. There again hon. Members 
might say—‘‘the price of iron is very 
high, and as contracts for iron plates 
must be made at a very unfavourable 
moment, would it not be sufficient to 
continue building the ships to which you 
stand committed, and not lay down any 
new iron-clads this year?’’ After exa- 
mining the matter with the greatest 
care, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that he could not conscientiously re- 
commend the Committee to build a 
smaller amount of iron-clads than he 
proposed. At the same time, he depre- 
cated in the strongest terms any exag- 
geration or panic as to the state of our 
iron-clad Navy. He had read with 
much regret a good deal which had been 
said upon this subject. Occasionally he 
had been charged with having boasted 
of the state of our iron-clad Navy. Now, 
he had done nothing of the kind, though 
he had certainly defended it when at- 
tacked. Every one who had watched 
the naval discussions of the last six 
months would observe the curious modes 
of comparison continually adopted in 
contrasting our Navy with that of other 
countries. Last year, when he com- 
pared our ships with the French ships 
in some respects, the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) seemed to think it wrong to 
institute such a comparison. Certainly 
some correspondence in the newspapers, 
and in some important Reviews, had not 
followed that suggestion, and there had 
been a very rigid handicapping and con- 
trast. Ministers, however, were not at 
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liberty to make the comparisons which 
were free to those out of office, and there- 
fore it was impossible for him in this 
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House to speak a Quarterly article in 
reply, and he must confine himself to 
such things as were incidental to the 
arguments he was then advancing. 
When, however, he sought to persuade 
the Committee to build these 6,000 tons 
of iron-clads, it must not be supposed 
that there was such an inequality in our 
Navy, compared with those of other 
countries, as to produce any feeling of 
alarm. But he would give a specimen 
of the mode of comparison often insti- 
tuted. In comparing our Navy with 
that of Russia, for example, it was said 
that naval superiority did not consist in 
the number of ships, but in their quality, 
and that any Power possessing one ship 
of extraordinary strength would be able 
to exercise enormous influence in mari- 
time warfare. Then it was added that 
Russia possessed in the Peter the Great a 
ship superior to any of ours. It was 
supposed that the Peter the Great was 
ready, whereas the armour-plates of that 
vessel were at this moment being manu- 
factured in Sheffield. Whether the 
vessel would be ready in one or two 
years’ time he did not know; but what 
he might term the scare about the Peter 
the Great arose from the idea that a 
single vessel of extraordinary power 
would be sufficient to lame the maritime 
ascendancy of any other country. It was 
forgotten that we had almost completed 
the Devastation and the Zhunderer, which 
might have thinner armour by two inches 
in some parts than the Peter the Great, 
but together would have twice the number 
of guns; while each would be almost a 
match for the Russian ship. He thought 
few sailors would not be glad of the 
opportunity of tackling it with two ships 
of that class, which, together, would be 
infinitely more powerful than the Peter 
the Great. The argument he referred to 
was therefore met by the fact that we 
had two ships instead of one. But he 
should like to know why this argument 
was only applied as between England 
and Russia? When England was com- 
pared with France, a perfectly different 
test was applied. Then attention was 
directed not to the strength of single 
ships, but to numbers, and lists were 
made in which our ships with 12 inches 
of iron were pitted against ships with 
eight. He had stated before, and he 
now desired to repeat the statement, 
that we had 12 ships which were s0 
strong that all the other maritime coun- 
tries together could not name 12 ships 
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of equal strength. The ships that he 
referred to were the Devastation, the 
Thunderer, the Monarch, the Sultan, the 
Hercules, the Hotspur, the Audacious, 
and her five sister ships. What he con- 
tended was this—that with respect to 
our iron-clads we were so strong that, 
though we could not altogether suspend 
shipbuilding, we could afford to proceed 
with judgment and calmness, and, above 
all, to avoid the fatal mistake of coming 
to a decision too soon. It had been 
urged that the Admiralty had wasted 
two years’ time; that we had not made 
the progress with iron-clads which we 
ought to have made; but it would be 
difficult to tell what ships we should 
have ordered. Certainly not such good 
ships as we should be able to order now, 
with all the knowledge and experience 
we had gained. They had already been 
charged with laying down, in the case of 
the Superb, a class of ships which was 
out of date before her keel was laid; and 
that charge, if true, was in itself suffi- 
cient to show that they ought not to 
proceed too hastily. It ought to be re- 
membered that it was not English ships 
only which were out of date. That was 
not a test for the English Navy only but 
for foreign Navies. He did not regret 
that the building of iron-clad ships had 
been deferred. Now he had no doubt 
that defects were frequently exaggerated 
with a view to spurring the Admiralty 
to fresh exertion; but, as those state- 
ments were read abroad, and by foreign 
statesmen, he thought they were some- 
times carried too far. There was another 
point to which he wished to call atten- 
tion, on which the public were somewhat 
misled. We proceeded in this country 
on a somewhat different footing from 
what they did in France as regarded 
the pace at which we build. The prac- 
tice in France was to lay down a large 
number of ships at the same time, and 
to take a long time to finish them ; 
whereas we laid down fewer ships, com- 
pleted them sooner, and were thus able 
to avail ourselves of all the most recent 
improvements for further ships. The 
practice, however, gave the French a 
great advantage on paper, for when 
the French laid down a great number 
of ships and we only laid down two 
or three they appeared to have a great 
numerical majority, and that had over 
and over again appeared in the com- 
parisons which had been made. Ships 
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not yet completed, had figured ever since 
in comparisons which had for their object 
the proof of England’s inferiority. There 
had been an enormous advance made in 
this country as compared with France. 
He entered into this matter with some 
reluctance because he had no desire to 
depreciate foreign countries, where, too, 
the comparisons were not made. One 
ship, for instance, commenced in France 
in 1865 had only been completed to the 
extent of ~72 per cent on the Ist of 
January, 1872; and another, commenced 
in 1866, had only been finished to the 
extent of 60 per cent. Since 1866, how- 
ever, we had commenced and finished 
15 iron-clads, while France had in the 
same time only commenced two new 
ships, which were not yet finished. He 
would now come to the question of what 
iron-clads we ought to build. There was 
the necessity for coast defence, for great 
line-of-battle ships, such as were to fight 
the battles of the future, and for iron- 
elads for distant cruising and for foreign 
stations. With regard to ships for coast 
defence, we were never so strong as at 
the present moment, and, as our require- 
ments were greater in other directions, 
he did not propose to add to those ships. 
During the last two years we had to a 
great extent concentrated our efforts 
upon that class of ship. Leaving out 
the Hotspur, the Devastation, and the 
Thunderer, we had completed the Glat- 
ton, the Cyclops, and three sister ships, 
and we had the Rupert almost com- 
pleted. When he made that statement 
he did not confine himself to the ac- 
tion of any particular Board of Admi- 
ralty. We had also 18 or 20 gunboats 
carrying 18-ton guns, a class of vessel 
that would be of great service to us in 
case we ever had to defend our ports, and 
would, he believed, prove more efficient 
than floating batteries, with 43 inches of 
armour. Looking, too, at the Monitors 
of foreign countries, of which a great 
deal had been said, very few had more 
than 43 inches of iron, and it would be 
found that they were totally inadequate 
to compete with these gunboats. In the 
programme of last year we included 
four gunboats of the Staunch class. 
Four vessels of this class had been laid 
down at Pembroke, but during the en- 
suing year their intention was to push 
on with the iron-clads in preference to 
these. He now approached the ques- 
tion of the type of iron-clads to be 
At present one might say there 
were three schools of naval architecture 
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with regard to sea-going iron-clads. 
There were the advocates of masted 
turret ships, the advocates of unmasted 
turret ships, and the advocates of broad- 
side iron-clads. He ought not, perhaps, 
to omit the school who were against 
building iron-clads at all, a school which 
thought that in the race of guns ». 
armour the guns would be so victorious 
as to make armour useless. Whatever 
might be the case with regard to the 
guns of the future, it would be evident 
that, as regarded existing ships of other 
countries, it would be impossible to meet 
them with unarmoured ships, and no 
country for many years would be able to 
encounter the armoured squadrons of 
other countries with unarmoured ships. 
Another set of opinions pointed to the 
conclusion that the vitals of the ship 
only should be protected leaving the un- 
armoured extremities to be protected by 
other means. Various suggestions had 
been made for securing the buoyancy of 
the extremities in action by other means 
than armour plating, and the Admiralty 
was engaged in testing the value of those 
suggestions. All, however, were agreed 
that the vitals of the ship should be pro- 
tected. Differences of opinion also 
existed on the question as to what 
formed the vitals of a ship. Some held 
that the water-line was not vital, others 
that the batteries might be left unpro- 
tected; but all agreed that the parts 
surrounding the machinery were vital. 
The views of naval officers were very 
conflicting on the subject. Some said 
they would rather fight behind the un- 
armoured side of a ship than behind an 
armoured side. Captain Sherard Osborn, 
he believed, was one of those who would 
rotect the batteries and leave the water- 
ine to chance; but there seemed to be 
a growing opinion in favour of the pre- 
sumption that the complete protection of 
the battery was not indispensable, but 
he would not go into that argument. 
Another point on which all were agreed 
was the impossibility of concentrating 
in one ship all the desired elements of 
security and speed, and inasmuch as a 
ship of a given size would -carry only a 
certain weight, great thickness of iron 
could be employed in the construction of 
only parts of that ship, and must be 
dispensed with in other parts. Opinion 
was also unanimous in recommending 
thick armour wherever it was used, and 
dispensing with it altogether if it could 
not be used thick. The weight of opi- 
nion, in effect, was in favour of a foot of 
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armour at the water-line and on the 
vitals of the ship, leaving the batteries 
unprotected, rather than 8 inches on 
the water-line and 6 on the batteries. 
Controversy still continued as to the 
merits of masted iron-clads, masted 
turret ships, unmasted turret ships, and 
broadside iron-clads. The number of 
those in favour of masted turret ships 
was declining, although one distinguished 
admiral was in favour of building 12 
improved Monarchs straight off, not- 
withstanding they cost £500,000 each. 
Masted turret ships as hitherto designed 
had one great defect, they would not 
allow a perfect fire all round; bow or 
right-a-head fire, though considered by 
many as essential and positively deci- 
sive of naval actions in the future, was 
impossible with them. He did not pro- 
pose, therefore, to build masted turret 
ships. Then as to ships of the Devastation 
class, he was in some dilemma as to the 
course he ought to take, having regard 
to the Notice which the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) had upon the Paper, because 
he did not wish to forestall that dis- 
cussion. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
must leave the matter entirely to the 
discretion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he hoped that his views might not 
be prejudged, as he had given way to 
meet the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he proposed not 
to go into the discussion now, but his 
difficulty was that without saying some- 
thing on the subject, he feared he could 
not complete his argument. He did not 
wish to assert any dogmatic opinion of 
his own, but he had consulted on this 
question with the most competent autho- 
rities. The point he wished to arrive at 
was this—we have had to ask ourselves 
which class of vessels we ought to prefer, 
the low freeboard turret-ships, which 
depend entirely on their engines, or ves- 
sels of the Sultan class, which are masted. 
He would tell the Committee the con- 
clusion at which they had arrived, but 
he must first refer to the Devastation. 
There were three sources of danger to 
which vessels of the Devastation class 
were said to be subject. One regarded 
the stability of the ship, another regarded 
the liability to sink by water getting 
into her, and the third the danger of 
her being overwhelmed by the waves 
and unable to ride over a heavy sea. 
As to stability, the vanishing angle of 
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stability of the ship as originally designed 
was 433 ; the vanishing angle of stability 
at the measured mile with a draught of 
264 was 55}, and the ‘‘ Committee on 
Designs” were unanimously of opinion 
that whether with her superstructure as 
at present intended, or as originally de- 
signed, she could not be capsized under 
any circumstances which could occur. 
The Committee would recognize the 
great difference existing between masted 
ships and unmasted as regards stability. 
There was every reason to suppose that 
if the Captain had been an unmasted 
ship she would have been now afloat. 
But, as the Devastation was an unmasted 
ship, no one who knew anything of the 
matter would compare her with the Cap- 
tain, or suppose that the dangers which 
she might have to encounter could be 
calculated from the disaster which had 
happened to that ill-fated vessel. How- 
ever, it was because he believed that the 
fate of the one ship had some influence 
out-of-doors with regard to the other 
that he had taken the opportunity of 
pointing out that there was no analogy 
between them. But, besides being un- 
masted, and consequently not having the 
pressure of the wind upon her, the De- 
vastation possessed a stability superior to 
that of the Captain, and that was an- 
other reason why the two ships should 
not be compared. The maximum angle 
of stability of the Devastation was 28 de- 
grees, the maximum angle of stability of 
the Captain was 21 degrees. It would, 
therefore, be seen to how great an extent 
the proportion of the stability of the De- 
vastation was superior to that of the Cap- 
tain, though being unmasted she would 
not be exposed to the same danger at sea. 
It was wrong, in one sense, for him to 
make any comparison between the two 
vessels; but he did so knowing the con- 
versations which had been held with 
regard te them. He should abstain at 
the present time from stating the dif- 
ference in the stability of the ship which 
had arisen from additional superstruc- 
ture, as he did not wish to raise any 
controversial point; but that was a mat- 
ter with which he should be prepared to 
deal on a future occasion. He might, 
however, state his own opinion frankly 
that the question of the stability of the 
Devastation was one upon which few per- 
sons entertained any doubt, and there- 
fore the dangers which were to be appre- 
hended were of a different class. The 
second supposed source of danger was 
that there was so little of the ship out 
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of the water that she was in danger of 
being overwhelmed. And here he would 
give some particulars of the buoyancy of 
the sister ship, the Zhunderer. That 
vessel arrived yesterday morning at 
Portsmouth from Pembroke. As she 
passed the Lizard there was a consider- 
able sea on, such as would be produced 
in the Channel with an east wind, and 
the force of the wind during a portion 
of the time was from 7 to 8. The 
Thundere* behaved, under the circum- 
stances, remarkably well, and showed 
great buoyancy. He did not wish to 
lay too much stress on this point, be- 
cause the vessel had not all her weights, 
but so far as the experiment went it 
was very satisfactory. If he could make 
out—as he certainly could—a fair case 
for the Devastation, he was sure every- 
body would rejoice, because there was 
not the slightest wish felt by any- 
one, in-doors or out-of-doors, to depre- 
ciate the vessel as one of our fight- 
ing ships. [Sir Jounn Hay: What is 
her speed?} That was a most inte- 
resting point, because the great danger 
apprehended was that the Thunderer and 
the Devastation would not be able to 
proceed at the highest speed against a 
head sea. If that were so it would de- 
stroy a great part of their value. Upon 
that point he had heard many officers 
speak with the greatest confidence. 
They said that it would be a loss of power 
if the Devastation could not steam against 
a head sea very rapidly, but they added 
that this defect could be overcome by 
seamanship, and that she would still 
remain a valuable ship. Well, on Satur- 
day there was, as he had said, a con- 
siderable sea, which was right a-head of 
the Thunderer. When she was steaming 
against that head sea she was accom- 
panied by the Valorous. The Valorous, 
though steaming full power, which ought 
to be 10 knots, went but five, while the 
Thunderer went at 12 knots without 
steaming full power. She ran away 
for two or three hours from the Valor- 
ous. That was an important circum- 
stance, as far as it went. The cap- 
tain of the Devastation and Admiral 
Stewart, Controller of the Navy, were 
on board; he had seen Admiral Stewart 
to-day, and he expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at the manner in which the 
ship performed her voyage under the 
circumstances. It would be satisfactory 
to the Committee and to the public out-of- 
doors to know that that wasthe case; and, 
of course, the Committee would under- 
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stand that the Zhunderer and Devastation 
being sister ships, it was allowable to 
argue from the one to the other. Now, 
as regarded ‘‘ overwhelming,” that was 
just the danger which had always been 
predicted in the case of the American 
monitors. One of these monitors foun- 
dered, and why? Because the water 
got into her from above. But what was 
the difference between the Devastation 
and the American monitors both with 
regard to freeboard and, what was more 
important in this connection, the height 
at which the water would be able to get 
into the ship? In the early American 
monitors there were openings in their 
lower decks, through which it was pos- 
sible for a sea breaking over to find its 
way in. But in the Devastation there 
would not be a single opening into the 
interior of the ship at a less height than 
243 feet above the water. So far 
as the water getting into her was in 
question, he believed that every pos- 
sible precaution had been taken that no 
possible means should exist by which 
such a danger could arise. He could 
not, of course, give an opinion upon 
such a question on his own autho- 
rity; but he was distinctly informed 
by scientific men that a ship of that 
kind which was properly constructed 
would always rise again out of the 
waves passing over her, provided the 
water did not get into her, and that if 
the water was kept out she would float. 
As to her buoyancy and capability to 
résist being pressed down by a heavy 
sea breaking over her, that was one of 
the points which had most attracted the 
attention of naval officers. He believed 
he was correct in stating that the danger 
apprehended was that of the water 
breaking on the ship and weighing her 
down. Upon that point the question 
was, what was the proportion of the ship 
out of water as compared with that 
under water? Was the reserved buoy- 
ancy of the ship out of water sufficient ? 
In the American monitors, out of 1,620 
tons displacement, there was free ship 
above water equivalent to 150 tons, or 
about one-twelfth; but in the case of 
Devastation the bulk of the ship out of 
water was one-third. The Devastation, 
in fact, differed from all those monitors 
in nearly every particular. There was 
another point connected with this which 
had to be considered—he meant the 


amount of freeboard of the Devastation. | 
The average freeboard over the whole | 
ship was 9 feet 6 inches, which was more 
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than 14 feet over the rule laid down 
by the Institute of Naval Architects as 
the minimum for ordinary sea-going 
passenger ships, and it was only a small 
portion of the Devastation which had so 
low a freeboard as 4 feet 6 inches. The 
Russian ship, Peter the Great, had a 
freeboard of 3 feet 7 inches only, and of 
course she would be exposed to the same 
dangers as those which it was alleged 
the Devastation would have to encounter. 
The area of the forecastle of the Devasta- 
tion, which was 8 feet 8 inches out of 
the water, was 17 per cent of the whole ; 
that of the superstructure, which was 
11 feet out of the water, was 67 per cent 
of the whole, and that of the after deck, 
which was 4 feet 6 inches, was only 16 
per cent of the whole. Now, the point he 
wanted to show was that the low part of 
the ship was only 16 per cent of the 
whole, and it was a mistake to consider 
the Devastation, as in the ordinary sense 
of the word, a low freeboard ship at all. 
It was exceedingly difficult for him, 
being neither a naval architect nor a 
sailor, to put this question clearly before 
the Committee. But he could assure 
them that the subject had been examined 
with the greatest care and attention. 
Every one at the Admiralty, both Lords 
and Constructors, were fully impressed 
with the enormous importance of this 
subject, and they felt they must incur 
the responsibility which attached to 
them in that respect. It might be safer 
for their peace of mind if they did not 
hold language in accordance with their 
convictions ; but they thought it better 
to take the responsibility of saying that 
they believed this ship would be supreme 
in time of war, rather than shrink in 
time of peace from making those costly 
and anxious experiments which every 
nation must be prepared to make in a 
matter of such extreme importance as 
this. As to the stability of the ship, he 
had put it to the Naval Constructors— 
‘Would you sacrifice any of the fighting 
qualities of the ship in order to insure 
greater stability?”’ The answer was— 
‘‘No; they had got a stability which 
exceeded by five degrees the stability 
which the Committee of Designs recom- 
mended as the stability which these 
ships should have, and they would not 
be prepared to make any sacrifice to in- 
sure greater stability.” He repeated 
that this matter had been considered 
with the greatest possible anxiety, not 
only by the Admiralty, but by the Com- 
mittee of Designs, composed of naval and 
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scientific men. They had gone into the 
most careful calculations, and they came 


to this conclusion, which, of course, in- | 


volved a certain amount of anxiety; but duct in commencing the Superb and the 


for the satisfaction of those who had 
doubts he would say this—that they would 
regard the Devastation as an experimental 
ship, they would treat her as an experi- 
mental ship, with the greatest caution, 
feeling their way gradually. They would 
not be anxious to prove her a success at 
once, and would run no risks on that ac- 
count ; but they hoped and believed—and 
he believed that every hon. Member of 
this Committee hoped—she would turn 
out what they expected—a very great suc- 
cess, both as a fighting ship in Channel 
and as a sea-going ship. That being 
their view of the Devastation—and con- 
curring in the opinion of the Committee 
of Design, who the Committee would 
remember considered the Devastation to 
be the fighting ship of the future, they 
nevertheless proposed last year to build 
two broadside iron-clad ships. They 
could not start with an ideal as being the 
best and most powerful ship. Very 
much depended on the service a ship 
would be called upon to perform. That 
was not a scientific question; it became 
rather a matter of common sense. What 
was the service that the iron-cladsbelong- 
ing to England might be called on to per- 
form, and what were the ships they would 
have to meet? It would be a wrong 
policy to build ideal ships of enormous 
strength and cost if other countries were 
building vessels so inferior that we could 
meet them with ships very short of the 
ideal. The common-sense view to take 
was this. What was the service which 
our iron-clad ships would have to per- 
form, and what was the class of ships 
they would have to encounter? He 
thought it would be a dangerous course 
for the Admiralty to ask what was the 
best ship and then say they would abide 
by that ship. One service consisted in 
fighting the combined squadrons of the 
enemy on the coasts of this country, in 
European waters, and in such other 
localities where they were likely to be 
met with, and another service was distant 
cruising. He had seen statements, 
especially in the newspapers, that the 
Admiralty wonld find it hard to justify 
themselves if they continued to build any 
armoured ships except unmasted Turret 
Ships of the Devastation class. That view 
had likewise been taken by many eminent 
men, though he confessed it was a view 
which could not be conscientiously en- 
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tertained at the Admiralty. It had been 
said, for example, that the Admiralty 
would find it difficult to justify their con- 


Téméraire. They took authority to build 
those iron-clad ships from the House of 
Commons last year when they obtained 
an almost unanimous concurrence of opi- 
nion in favour of the decision at which 
they had arrived —namely, that they 
must build a certain number of masted 
Iron-clads as well as unmasted Turret 
Ships. But that opinion was not shared 
by the more advanced school of naval 
architects, because the former class of 
vessels were deficient in some respects, 
and of course no naval architect liked to 
produce a ship which was in any way 
defective, his object being to produce 
what he believed would turn out to be 
the best fighting ship. The Admiralty 
could, however, cite high authorities in 
favour of proceeding with masted iron- 
clads. For instance, Sir Spencer Robin- 
son and Mr. Reed had repeatedly stated 
their opinion that we ought to have sea- 
going turret ships and also masted iron- 
clads. There might, indeed, be a division 
of opinion as to whether precedence 
ought to be given to one class or the 
other, but he could produce ample au- 
thority to show that the number of our 
masted iron-clads should not be allowed 
to be diminished. He might say with 
reference to the course taken by foreign 
countries, that while Russia was con- 
structing unmasted ships, Prussia and 
France appeared to have come to’a 
different conclusion. At the same time 
he believed that in regard to one of the 
new ships which was laid down in France 
it had not been decided whether she 
should be subsequently fitted with masts 
or not. He was convinced, however, 
that we should not be safe if we possessed 
unmasted turret ships alone, without a 
large force of masted iron-clads, as long 
foreign countries had vessels of the latter 
class. Circumstances might arise in 
which unmasted ships would prove less 
serviceable than masted ships. For ex- 
ample, if an unmasted iron-clad got 
beyond the reach of her coal supplies 
she would have to return, while a masted 
iron-clad might remain out and be 
master of the situation. Therefore, 
after much anxious thought, the Ad- 
miralty had come to the conclusion that 
we must attempt to be supreme in every 
class of iron-clad which was built by 
foreign countries. We must have ships 
of the Devastation class to fight the great 
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battles wherever they might be expected, 
and we must also have ships of the class 
of the Superb and the Téméraire, with 
armour as thick as they could bear to go 
to distant stations, and which would 
not have to rely upon their steaming 
powers. It was on this account that 
the Admiralty proposed to build the 
Superb and the Zéméraire. These were 
two first-class masted iron-clads with re- 
gard to which he would presently address 
a few remarks to the Committee. This 
year they proposed to commence two new 
ironclad ships. One of these would bea 
vessel of the Devastation class. She would 
be built at Pembroke Dockyard, and 
would raise the number of our vessels of 
the Devastation class to four. Here 
he might remark that, whatever might 
be the result as to the power of the 
Devastation to steam against a head sea, 
everyone must admit that four ships of 
that class would, under any circum- 
stances, be an invaluable and almost a 
necessary addition to the naval force of 
this country. In the event of these ships 
answering the expectations of the Ad- 
miralty in every respect, he should hope 
to raise their number to six; but until 
their seagoing power had been amply 
proved by experience he should not ask 
the Committee to go beyond the number 
he had just indicated. We should, then, 
be in this position. We should have 
the Superb and the Zéméraire building 
at Chatham, and the Fury and the new 
Fury building at Pembroke. With these 
vessels those two dockyards would be 
fairly full. {Lord Henry Lennox: 
How many new ironclads do you pro- 
pose to lay down this year ?] The Superb 
and the Zéméraire at Chatham, the Fury 
which was not a new ship, and the new 
Fury at Pembroke, and with them those 
two dockyards would be full. It would 
not be attempted to build more than two 
of these ironclads in each of these yards. 
[Lord Henry Lennox: That is one new 
ironclad.}| He (Mr. Goschen) said it 
was so, as regarded those two yards. 
They had transferred the TZéméraire 
from Portsmouth, where she figured 
in the programme of last year, to Chat- 
ham, which yard had been chiefly accus- 
tomed to build broadside ships, whereas 
Portsmouth had been dealing with turret 
ships. He further proposed to lay 
down a new iron-clad at Portsmouth, 
and he intended her to be a seagoing 
ship, which could meet any weather. 
He hoped, however, to persuade the 
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Committee not to ask him to state to-day 
what the ship at Portsmouth would be. 
Of course, before the money was voted 
the Committee would be entitled to ask 
the question, and he should be happy to 
inform them. But he wished to point 
out that they had gained the greatest 
advantage by postponing a decision re- 
specting new ships from one period to 
another. As to the new ship to be built 
at Portsmouth, she would not be com- 
menced until late in the year, and he 
should be glad to learn the result of the 
experiments on the Devastation before 
proceeding further with that vessel, 
especially as he thought it would be 
necessary next year to build another 
ironclad by contract, which additional 
vessel would probably be ready earlier 
than the ship to be commenced at Ports- 
mouth. Therefore he wished to be in a 
position ultimately to decide whether, if 
we were to have another Fury and 
Superb, the latter should be built by 
contract and the Fury at Portsmouth, 
or vice versd. At present he thought it 
would be better that the broadside ships 
should be built by contract, and that we 
should continue to avail ourselves of the 
experience of the Portsmouth officers 
for ships of the Devastation class. If he 
were asked which ought to be completed 
first, he would say the broadside ship, 
and not another Devastation beyond the 
four to which he had previously alluded. 
The naval architects and those who as- 


sisted them were engaged in developing 


further types of broadside ships. While 
the Gentlemen opposite were in office 
they strained every nerve to discover an 
ironclad which should be of not immode- 
rate size, and yet efficient for the distant 
stations. It was not desirable to have 
the ships on distant stations larger than 
was necessary for the purpose to be per- 
formed. Consequently the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, when in office began the 
Audacious class. They were very use- 
ful ships, with eight inches of armour, 
and capable of going to foreign sta- 
tions. [Sir Joun Hay: And capable 
of going through the Suez Canal ? } 
Yes. It was extremely desirable that 
there should be some small ironclads ca- 
pable of going through the Suez Canal, 
and into ports and regions where ships 
of heavy draught could not go. The 
French had ten ships of what was called 
the Alma class. They were small and 
not very powerful ships, but they were 
useful and efficient. With the exception 
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of the Audacious class, we had no ships 
of that class, but we were anxious to im- 
prove the design, so as to be able to get 
small ironclads with very thick armour 
and powerful guns, but less in size than 
the Zéméraire and the Superb. We 
wished to reserve at present the design 
of the new ironclad to be built at Ports- 
mouth, in order that we might have fur- 
ther opportunities of studying the ques- 
tion. With regard to the Superb and 
Téméraire, he thought they had gained 
much by the delay that had taken place. 
The Superb was now a more powerful 
ship than she would have been if she 
had been laid down six months ago. 
The result of the trial of the Devastation 
had shown that her twin screw having 
been deeply immersed gave greater 
power, and that a certain quantity of 
coal would carry her further than had 
been expected. In the Superb they 
were now able to count upon calcula- 
tion as to the consumption of coal, 
whereby room might be gained and 
utilized for the armour of the ship and 
an increase in her defensive power, it 
being possible to raise the size of her 
guns from 18 to 25 tons. The naval 
architects at the Admiralty had now 
produced a design which it was hoped 
would compete with any ship that had 
yet been completed. The Superd would 
have a bow-fire perfectly unprecedented. 
She would have twin screws; she would 
have three distinct batteries —— one on 
the main deck with two 25-ton guns; 
one also on the main deck, amidships, 
with six 18-ton guns, three on each 
side; and one in the upper deck of four 
18-ton guns. She would thus have a 
broadside fire of six guns on each side, 
one being of 25 tons, and the other five 
of 18 tons. Right ahead she would have 
a fire of two guns of 25 tons, and two of 
18 tons, and right astern she would have 
a fire of two 18-ton guns, and would be 
protected by a foot of armour at the 
water-line. She would also have a 
water-tight bulkhead fore and aft, and 
would have two sets of engines perfectly 
independent of each other. If, there- 
fore, by the explosion of a shell one en- 
gine were disabled, she would be able 
to use the other. The Zéméraire would 
be 40 feet shorter than the Supers, and 
1,000 tons smaller. She would have two 
batteries on the main deck, the foremost 
one of two 25-ton guns, and the aft one 
of four 18-ton guns; but while the ar- 
rangement of her main deck would re- 
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semble that of the Superd, it was pro- 
posed to introduce—for the first time, he 
believed—on her upper deck a barbette 
tower. Being open on the top, this bar- 
bette would not give the same protection 
as other towers ; but, on the other hand, 
the advantage would be gained of a free 
range over the whole of the horizon, and 
the tower would be protected by 10-inch 
armour, while the men would be screened 
against musketry fire. Much attention 
would be excited by this barbette tower, 
which the French had adopted in nearly 
all their ships. There would be other 
opportunities of explaining these designs, 
and if he shrank from going into any 
further details, he trusted the character 
of the ships would not thereby be pre- 
judiced. He might, however, say, with- 
out boasting, that as regarded the 
Superb, she was fully equal, and he 
thought superior, both in her armour 
and armament to any of the existing 
turret ships. As regarded the Zéméraire, 
he fully believed she would prove a most 
formidable fighting ship. He now came 
to the torpedo ship, the Vesuvius. In 
the Estimates of last year a Vote was 
taken for this ship, and if it were said 
of this vessel also that the progress 
made had been but small, the Admiralty 
could reply that further experience had 
been gained, and that they had been 
able to improve upon the design origi- 
nally proposed. ‘The torpedo ship of 
last year was to have a speed of 10 knots, 
and to be of 500 to 600 tons. It 
was found that nearly the same speed 
could be got out of a smaller ship, and 
that there was an advantage in dis- 
charging the torpedo from a small and 
almost invisible vessel carrying noise- 
less engines. Such a vessel ought to be 
distinguished by great handiness and 
speed, and it was proposed to build a 
small ship of this character of about 
240 tons with a submerged tube, in order 
to try an experiment with the White- 
head torpedoes. If the experiment 
were successful, the principle might be 
applied to ships already built and in 
the service. Having now exhausted the 
question of iron-clad ships, he would 
very briefly state what they proposed to 
do with regard to unarmoured ships ; 
but, before describing it, he wished to 
say something about what had already 
occupied public attention, and which he 
had, no doubt, would be mentioned in 
the course of that discussion—namely, 


that of the delays in the dockyards, and 
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the comparatively little progress that 
had been made there, with what had 
been put forward last year. The noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) told him last year that 
if he (Mr. Goschen) accomplished all 
that he laid down, he would be a con- 
juror. He had now frankly to admit 
that he was not a conjuror, and he had 
not succeeded in accomplishing his task. 
They were, no doubt, behind in their 
shipbuilding in not being able to employ 
so many by 1,000 men as they hoped to 
be able to do at the beginning of the 
year. Some of that delay was, no doubt, 
to be attributed to that result; but it 
was also to be attributed in part to the 
errors of calculation as to the state of 
advancement of the ships at a given 
date. The Admiralty had been informed 
at the end of 1871-2 that the Zhunderer 
and the Devastation would be in a good 
state of advancement on the 1st of April, 
at the beginning of the financial year, 
and they anticipated in the Estimates 
that they should require about 100 men 
on each ship to finish them off. The re- 
sult, he regretted to say, was that they 
had to employ 500 men on the Devasta- 
tion alone from the beginning to the end 
of the year, and almost as many on the 
Thunderer. The reason of that was that 
the officers of the dockyards, from want 
of experience in regard to an entirely 
new type of ship, had not sufficiently 
appreciated the great and complicated 
details connected with work of that kind, 
and conducted their calculations accord- 
ing to their ordinary method, which 
had broken down in the case of two 
such ships as the Devastation and the 
Thunderer. Then he was also prepared 
to admit that it was doubtful whether 
the communication between the dock- 
yards and the Admiralty had been suffi- 
cient with regard to the amount of work 
that had to be done; at any rate, it had 
not been sufficient to make officers of 
the dockyards parties to the programme 
that the Admiralty undertook to carry 
out, the calculations as to the number of 
men required having been made at the 
Admiralty and not at the dockyards. 
It had been his duty last year to propose 
the appointment of a new officer—the 
Surveyor of Dockyards—and now there 
was a distinct communication between 
the Admiralty and the dockyards, and 
every detail of their programme 1873-4 
had been considered in strict concert 
with the master shipwrights and en- 
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gineers of the yards. That programme 
had been framed on a different prin- 
ciple from that hitherto adopted. Not 
only did they state the number of men 
they were going to employ on ship- 
building, but also the number of men 
that would be employed on each ship 
under repair, and the amount of money 
to be spent upon her. They hoped 
that by carrying out the details of that 
programme in conjunction with the Ply- 
mouth and Chatham officers, to ensure 
accuracy in their Estimates on this sub- 
ject, not for that year alone, but for 
years to come, so that they might avoid 
the vagueness that had belonged to 
former Estimates. During the year 
1,700 men had been employed on iron- 
clads instead of 1,500 as contemplated ; 
but the anticipated amount of work had 
not been accomplished. They had had 
further difficulties to contend with. The 
case of the Megera showed the necessity 
of taking precautionary measures with 
regard to iron ships that had not before 
appeared so indispensable in their dock- 
yards. The indestructible nature of iron 
had been too much assumed, and too 
little attention had been given to the 
liability of corrosion going on in certain 
places—a number of them being inac- 
cessible—in the older class of ships espe- 
cially, such as the Megara. Though the 
examination of many such places as had 
been reached proved that no very serious 
mischief had been going on, they had 
ample cause to rejoice that they adopted 
that view. This kind of work, examining 
the bottoms of ships, opening out hidden 
places, and remedying defects in them, 
had involved a large amount of work 
that they did not anticipate, and that 
did not appear on the Estimates; but 
it was satisfactory to have such work 
done, and they hoped that no case like 
that of the Megera would ever occur 
again. As that class of work had taken 
away a number of men from other classes, 
they had not been able to build to so 
large an extent as they expected. Then 
they had come to the conclusion that, 
looking to the wear and tear of their 
finest and largest iron-clads, it was 
better, when their newest ships had 
gone through a certain amount of ser- 
vice that had tested their capacity, to keep 
them at home prepared for any emer- 
gency, and that older ships should be sent 
into their absent squadrons. Accord- 
ingly, they had withdrawn the Monarch 
from the Channel Squadron, not because 
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she had run out of her commission, but 
because they thought that the class of 
ships to which she and the Hercules be- 
longed should, after a thorough trial of 
their powers, be husbanded for time of 
war. These ships would be kept as 
perfectly ready for sea asif in the squad- 
rons, but would not be wearing out their 
engines and boilers. A similar course 
had been pursued with our best cor- 
vettes, it being thought more prudent to 
withdraw the Jnconstant, Active, and the 
Volage from the Flying Squadron, where 
there was much wear and tear, and 
vessels had to be prepared to take 
the place of vessels thus husbanded. 
To prepare these, much additional labour 
and money had to be expended during 
the past year. Other causes of expendi- 
ture were the changes which it had been 
found necessary to make in the arma- 
ments of ships from the increasing power 
of guns, the number of guns having 
been multiplied in some cases. An 
18-ton gun would be substituted for the 
12-ton gun in the firing bow of the 
Monarch, and the armament of several 
ships had been strengthened, owing to 
the increasing power of gunboats. The 
Flying Squadron had been twice, instead 
of once, on the hands of the Admiralty 
during the year, storms more fearful 
than for many years past having caused a 
great deal of wear and tear, though few 
disasters. It was disappointing, when 
a good many men were employed on 
building, to have a squadron come back 
with a number of defects to be made 
good. These were some of the causes 
why the estimated amount of work had 
not been attained. This year it was 
proposed to employ 650 more men in 
the dockyards, but not so many in ship- 
building. That, he regretted, but the 
repairs had been carefully looked into, 
and it was believed that to insure the 
carrying out of these an increased num- 
ber of men was necessary. A further 
cause of increased expenditure, he might 
mention, was the necessity of replacing 
a number of boilers in our iron-clads 
that had run out their ordinary time of 
wear and tear. That matter gave the 
Admiralty some anxiety, not so much in 
regard to the state of the boilers as re- 
garded the expense in the future. They 
found that boilers employed in the Navy 
did not last so long as they did in former 
days, and they had placed themselves in 
communication with several private firms, 
in order that they might compare notes 
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with them as to the wear and tear of 
boilers in our ships. He was assured 
by competent judges that the wear and 
tear did not depend alone on the length 
of time during which boilers were in 
use, but that what particularly tried 
them in our men-of-war was the fre- 
quency with which steam had to be got 
up, and the changes that the boilers 
were constantly going through. The 
Admiralty had a question pending as 
regarded super-heaters, and their effect 
upon the durability of boilers. In the 
case of the Nymph, they found that the 
boilers had lasted only four years, those 
of the Daphne had lasted four years only, 
those of the Philomel only four years, 
and, in the case of another vessel, about 
seven years. In the year 1873-4, he 
was sorry to say, it would be necessary 
to deal with the boilers of six of our 
iron-clads, including the Defence, the 
Resistance, the Minotaur, the Black Prince, 
and the Lord Clyde. The last-named 
vessel would not have required attention 
in that respect so soon if the recent acci- 
dent had not happened to her. It was 
on account of the urgency of those re- 
pairs that they were obliged to ask the 
Committee to sanction an increase of 
workmen. It had been stated that in 
the speech he made at Bristol, he said— 
‘* We had never less arrears of shipbuild- 
ing than we had now.” He did not say 
that. What he said was—‘‘ We have com- 
pleted up to the present moment nearly 
all the ships that belong to the past, and 
we have few arrears as to ships that 
were laid down by our predecessors.” 
The position at this moment was that, 
besides 2,200 tons which they had to 
build on vessels on the point of comple- 
tion, they had only two ships, the Fury 
and the Blonde, belonging to programmes 
prior to 1872-3. On these they would 
make progress to the amount of 2,600 
tons in the year 1873-4. There were 
about 9,360 tons to be done on ships 
commenced in the year 1872-3, and they 
hoped to build 5,500 tons on ships to be 
commenced in 1873-4. The Admiralty 
proposed to build a new corvette at 
Devonport, and a new corvette at Sheer- 
ness, and to order a new corvette by con- 
tract, believing that corvettes formed 
the point on which they were numeri- 
cally weakest. They proposed further 
to begin a large covered corvette at 
Chatham, but intended to devote their 
chief energies there to the Superb and 
the Zéméraire. They propose to order 
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six new gunboats by contract, but he did 
not bind himself to have them all of the 
Coquette class. He ought to have men- 
tioned a change which they made in their 
programme for 1872-3. They had pro- 
put to build a corvette at Devonport, 

ut finding, from causes to which he 
had referred, that comparatively little 
progress had been made, they deter- 
mined, in order not to lose time, and 
hoping to carry out the intention of Par- 
liament, to build the ship by contract, 
instead of commencing her at Devon- 
port. Accordingly the Rover, a ship of 
the Active class, had been commenced, 
and great progress would be made with 
her in the current year. The same thing 
had been done as regarded Chatham, and 
the Daring, instead of being built there, 
will be constructed by contract. He had 
now stated the important points con- 
nected with their programme, and he 
would not detain the Committee by 
summing them up in detail. They pro- 
posed to build during the year 20,000 
tons, of which about 14,000 were to be 
spent on unarmoured ships, and 6,000 
upon iron-clads, and of the total about 
14,000 tons would be built in their 
own dockyards and about 6,000 tons 
by private contract. He trusted that 
he had made a good defence of their 

olicy as regarded the policy of not 

urrying on the building of iron- 
clads till they were perfectly satisfied 
with their designs, and that he had 
shown that they had pursued a policy 
both economical and efficient in with- 
drawing their most valuable ships from 
the constant wear and tear to which 
they were exposed. There was a total 
increase in the Vote for dockyards of 
£136,000. Of that sum, £44,000 was 
due to an increase in the numbers of 
labourers employed, and £9,000 to va- 
rious small items, including £3,000 for 
metropolitan police. Deducting these two 
amounts from £136,000, there remained 
£83,000, which represented an increase 
which he proposed to make in the scale 
of wages in the dockyards. He was con- 
scious that in proposing to increase these 
wages he was doing a very important 
act, because they had to deal as well 
with the ‘‘ established’? workmen in 
our dockyards, who had what he might 
call life contracts, as with the class 
called ‘‘ hired’? workmen. Each dock- 
yard was divided into two great branches, 
the shipwrights’ department, and what 
he might call the engineers’ department. 
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The main portion of the shipwrights 
employed in our dockyards were ‘‘ estab- 
lished ”—that was to say, they worked 
at a fixed rate of wages and received a 
pension at the end of their service. On 
the other hand, the men in the engi- 
neers’ department were engaged on the 
mercantile principle, and received wages 
according to the fluctuations in the 
market. He was bound, however, to 
say that it was much easier for a Go- 
vernment establishment to follow the 
fluctuations of wages when they were 
upwards than when they were down- 
wards. There were two classes of un- 
skilled labourers employed in the dock- 
yards, established and hired. The wages 
of the former were in the year 1859 
12s. per week; but although they had 
been engaged on life contracts at that 
rate various small additions had from 
time to time been made in their wages 
until in the past financial year they had 
received 14s. per week. In August last, 
however, owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, their wages had been increased 
by 3d. per day bringing it up to 15s. 6d. 
at which point it now stood, an increase 
which would involve a cost of £12,000 
per annum; also there had further been 
an increase in the wages of hired work- 
men other than unskilled labourers, en- 
tailing a further annual cost of £10,000, 
so that they started this year with an in- 
crease under these heads of £22,000. 
Then as regarded the engineers’ depart- 
ment—the factory where the mercantile 
principle prevails—they were obliged to 
take £8,000 in addition to meet an in- 
creased scale of wages which they felt they 
were obliged to give. It would be seen, 
therefore, that the Admiralty had had 
to face the difficuli question of an in-. 
crease in the rate«. wages; but he did 
not wish the impression to go forth in 
the yards that there was an intention 
to raise the wages of every man em- 
ployed in them. The Admiralty intended’ 
to be guided in the matter by sound 
mercantile principles. He now came 
to the question what was to be done 
with the established unskilled labourers. 
Were they to be left at 15s. 6d. a-week ? 
We have power to say that they shall con- 
tinue to work at that rate, because they 
have life contracts with us. But look- 
ing to the matter as large employers 
of labour, looking at the equity of the 
case, and many other circumstances with 
which he need not detain the Committee, 
he was prepared to say that he considered 
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it right and necessary to make an in- 
crease in their wages by 3d. per day, 
regarding that as a final settlement. 
With reference to the hired labourers, 
they proposed to raise their wages from 
15s. to 16s. 6d. — not to give to every 
labourer that sum, but to place it in 
the power of the dockyard officers to 
raise the wages to that amount, so as 
to enable them to winnow the inferior 
men from the good men. He did not 
for a moment wish to deceive the Com- 
mittee upon this point. Labourers could 
be obtained for 15s. per week, but the 
quality was not in all cases what could 
be desired, and he believed that this in- 
crease in the wages would result in 
greater economy to the public service. 
The increase to the labourers hired 
and established would absorb about 
£9,000. He would now come to the 
skilled workmen, with whom they had 
life contracts. Shipwrights now received 
4s. 6d. per day, and he had to ask the 
sanction of the Committee to increase 
the wages of the established shipwrights 
by 6d. per day, and the wages of certain 
other classes of workmen by 3d. a-day. 
He fully admitted that this was a very 
serious increase, but he did not wish to 
take the slightest credit for proposing 
it. Nothing could be worse than for any 
Government to claim credit for raising 
the wages of those in its employ. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had never erred in 
the direction of attempting to purchase 
a popularity cheap to themselves, but 
most costly to the public, by being libe- 
ral with the money of the taxpayer. 
Therefore, he by no means wished that 
this increase in the labourers’ wages 
employed in the dockyards should be 
regarded as a liberal measure on the 
part of the Government. It was a grave 
thing for an employer of labour to state 
publicly the grounds upon which he 
thought it right to raise the wages of his 
servants, and he trusted, therefore, that 
the Committee would not ask him to state 
in detail the grounds which had led him 
to propose this increase in the wages, 
although he could assure them that those 
grounds had been most anxiously con- 
sidered by the Admiralty. He might, 
however, state that the shipwrights began 
with working in wood, but were now 
engaged in the construction of iron ships, 
a work in which greater skill was re- 
quired, which was more destructive to 
their clothes, and in which a greater 
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number of accidents occurred than in 
the construction of wooden vessels. But 
besides this the workmen who were 
formerly workers in wood, and who 
then compared their position with other 
workers in wood, were now workers in 
iron, and compared their position with 
that of other workers in iron, and work- 
ers in iron as a general rule were more 
highly paid than workers in wood. It 
should be understood that they did not 
propose to give that increase in conse- 
quence of the high prices of commodities 
generally ; and he ought to add that they 
thought it was better that that addition 
should be made tothe wagesof those work- 
men without Parliamentary pressure, than 
that Members of Parliament should be 
induced to interfere upon this point be- 
tween the Government and their employés. 
No doubt 6d. a-day was a large increase, 
but they thought it was better that the 
measure they adopted on the subject 
should be thorough and final, and that 
no expectations of a further rise should 
be entertained. This increase in the 
wages of skilled labour would entail an 
additional annual expenditure of £44,000. 
The Estimate for the present year under 
this head would be in excess of that of 
former years by the sum of £136,000, 
part of which as he had shown was due to 
the rise in the wages, and part to the in- 
crease in the number of men employed. 
He should be compelled to defer stating 
to the Committee what had been done 
with regard to torpedoes. The Estimate 
for the Store Vote was £130,000 in excess 
of that of last year. There was an in- 
crease in the amount taken for timber of 
about £50,000, partly due to dearer 
prices, partly to the fact of more wooden 
ships being built. The increase in the 
price of coal had swollen the Estimates 
by the sum of £60,000, and in that of 
metal articles by £30,000 or £40,000. 
He would not enter into particulars with 
regard to the Vote for engines and ma- 
chinery and for ships building by con- 
tract ; but he would state generally that 
the increase in the Estimates due to 
dearer stores, dearer engines, dearer 
iron, and higher wages, amounted to 
£390,000, which would more than ac- 
count for the total increase in the Esti- 
mates over those of last year. With 
regard to the personnel of the Navy, he 
should confine himself to stating that it 
was only proposed to diminish the num- 
bers to be voted by 500 boys, which 
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would in no way injure the fighting force 
of the service. He had explained his 
reasons in the commencement of his 
speech. He wished also to mention 
that a new retirement scheme for pay- 
masters would reduce that class of offi- 
cers from 240 to 200, and of assistant 
paymasters from 350 to 230, but there 
would be an increase of 50 writers. The 
Committee would, he thought, concur 
with him in the opinion that whenever 
it was possible to substitute fighting for 
non-fighting men in a ship the change 
was likely to be productive of great ad- 
vantage. The reduction in the Navy 
Estimates due to the cause which he had 
just mentioned was £18,000 a-year, and 
the reduction had been effected by means 
of the adoption of a better system of 
ships’ books. He might add that during 
the year an efficient and painstaking 
inquiry had been made into the system 
of accounts in the Navy, which had been 
undertaken with great public spirit by 
Messrs. Turquand and Young, who gave 
their services gratuitously. These gen- 
tlemen having gone through the accounts 
in conjunction with the Financial Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty and the Ac- 
countant-General, pronounced the system 
on the whole satisfactory, although they 
specified certain alterations which it 
might be desirable to make. For his 
part he thought the Committee would 
consider that the thanks of Parliament 
were due to Messrs. Turquand and 
Young for the valuable services they 
had thus rendered. As to the corps 
of Royal Marines, he wished to take 
that opportunity of saying that he 
had never regarded them otherwise 
than as a most important and valuable 
force, and one with which it would be 
unwise to tamper. He begged, there- 
fore most emphatically to state that he 
had no ulterior design with regard to the 
corps, so that the idea that a reduction 
or change in the nature of the corps was 
about to be made might at once be dis- 
pelled. The Marines were all trained to 
the service of guns, and they were ready 
on any emergency to man our ships and 
fight our guns with the utmost efficiency, 
while they could be recruited in the same 
way as soldiers. He would not deal that 
evening with the question of the Royal 
Naval Reserve nor with the Volunteer 
movement, which he was glad to see had 
been extendedtothe Navy. Whenhishon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
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Brassey) brought forward his motion on 
the subject of our Reserves, he (Mr. 
Goschen) would be prepared to make a 
statement with regard to that Volunteer 
movement. In conclusion, he wished to 
say a few words with regard to the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich, which had 
been started since the close of last Session 
and under the most favourable auspices. 
He had been so fortunate as to secure 
the services as President of Admiral 
Cooper Key, and he could not speak in 
terms of sufficient praise of the way in 
which that gallant officer had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the work. 
It had also secured the services of men 
of very high standing as Professors, and 
he thought it a great point that by means 
of the College a connecting link was made 
between the scientific world and the 
Navy, and that a scientific spirit would 
be developed there which would greatly 
assist in the solution of many of the 
problems which the authorities at the 
Admiralty now had to solve. He hoped 
by every possible inducement to get 
naval officers to go there, not by taking 
them away from their naval duties, but 
by enabling them to spend there with 
advantage the interval during which 
they were obliged to remain on shore. 
He might add, in reply to the hon. and © 
gallant Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone), that anaddition had 
been made to the half-pay of officers 
below the rank of captain who went to 
study at Greenwich. He merely wished 
to add that every effort had been used by 
the Admiralty to obtain the best assist- 
ance in solving the difficult problems with 
which they had to deal. They had upon 
their hands more scientific controversies 
than any other department, and he would 
conclude by expressing a hope that those 
controversies would not be increased by 
others of a party character. The right 
hon. Gentleman moved a Resolution to 
the effect that 60,000 men and boys be 
voted for the Naval and Coastguard 
service, for the year, including 14,000 
for the Royal Marines. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
had, under any circumstances, intended 
to appeal to the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee while he made some observations 
on the statements which had that night 
proceeded from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He stood there with one 
absent from his side, who, as his Friend 
had kindly guided him in his acquisition 
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of a knowledge of naval matters. He 
felt his Friend’s (Mr. Corry’s) loss, and 
he felt his absence, and as such he ap- 
pealed to the indulgence of the Commit- 
tee. And how much more did he feel it 
when he was called on to-night in a 
somewhat responsible position to answer 
the speech of a Minister of the Crown 
which lasted for three hours and a-half. 
He listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman with great advantage to 
himself and with deep interest; but he 
was sure that the Committee would feel 
that he was under disadvantages in 
having to reply to so high an authority. 
He intended to preface his statement by 
the fact that the Committee had at length 
arrived at the days when they were 
called on to examine and to criticize in- 
creased Estimates, and it had been his 
intention to state at the outset that it was 
not on the ground of increased expendi- 
ture that he ventured to think those Es- 
timates were most unsatisfactory, but 
because he believed that those Estimates 
would not promote or secure the effici- 
ency of the Navy. He had thought that 
no Englishman who listened to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) last year on the splendid duties 
which our Navy was called on to perform 
all over the globe would think those 
duties were uncalled for; but comparing 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night with the perform- 
ances which had since occurred, he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) was by no means confi- 
dent that the Estimates now before the 
House would meet the difficulty. With 
regard to the dockyards, he was the last 
person to court popularity. He approved 
cordially of the increase of wages in the 
dockyards, but he declined to pledge 
himself to approve of the details of the 
increase, because he could scarcely follow 
what they were. He trusted they would 
promote contentment among men who in 
an age of strikes and combinations had 
remained faithful to the Government, 
and had not allied themselves with any 
of those movements. It was very seldom 
that he agreed with anything proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers), but he did concur with a part 
of the statement that he made in 1869, 
when he moved the Navy Estimates. 
He said that he came down to that 
House not only with the Estimates but 
also with a definite policy, one that he 
believed would recommend itself to the 
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House of Commons and to the country. 
He (Lord Henry Lennox) thought that 
any great increase or decrease of expen- 
diture should be based upon a definite 
policy which should be announced to the 
House ; but he was sorry to say that so 
far as he could follow the speech they 
had just heard, no definite policy was 
laid down upon which to place the pro- 
posed increase of expenditure. He 
thought that the want of policy which 
had existed for the last four years with 
regard to naval affairs had been produc- 
tive of the greatest possible mischief. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had seve- 
ral definite policies, but they had almost 
all been abandoned by his successor and 
Colleague upon the Treasury Bench. 
The right hon. Member was for giving 
up building wooden ships and confining 
ourselves to iron ones; but now the Com- 
mittee were asked for a large increase 
in the Vote for the purchase of timber 
for the construction of a large number 
of these vessels. He also advocated 
ships of the Devastation class, a proposal 
opposed by Mr. Corry and his hon. and 
gallant Friend beside him (Sir John 
Hay), who divided the Committee against 
it. But he (Lord Henry Lennox) divided 
against those hon. Friends with whom 
he generally acted upon that question, 
because the First Lord upon that occa- 
sion said that he had most anxiously 
and carefully considered the question, 
and therefore he (Lord Henry Lennox) 
declined the responsibility of voting 
against the Estimate. The main reason 
of the long delay in constructing these 
vessels, as to which the Government had 
satisfied themselves so thoroughly, was 
that they had been relegated to the 
mercies of a Committee of 16. He be- 
lieved the time had come when they 
should review calmly and carefully the 
naval policy of the last four or five years, 
and the expenditure which it had en- 
tailed upon the country; and, to show 
that he had no personal or party views, 
he would start with the Estimates of 
1868, for which he was partly respon- 
sible, and which were declared ‘‘ re- 
dundant and bloated” by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite at the General Election in 
that year who advocated national eco- 
nomy. The right hon. Member for 
Pontefract, on acceding to office, cer- 
tainly redeemed his pledges, for in 1870 
he made the wholesale reduction of 
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£1,046,000, and in 1871 a smaller re- 
duction. Since the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty had been in office the 
Votes in which the main reductions of 
his predecessor (Mr. Childers) were 
made had constantly, yearly and gra- 
dually, increased, until they had in 
some instances greatly exceeded the 
‘redundant and bloated Estimates ’’ of 
the Conservative Government, and in 
others closely approached them. No one, 
he was sure, would more readily endorse 
the statement that the Estimates he 
(Lord Henry Lennox) found were for an 
exceptional purpose than would the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract. Indeed, he had frankly stated that 
reductions would have been proposed 
had the official life of the late Govern- 
ment been spared. He observed by 
Vote 1 that the total number of men 
borne this year on the Navy was 60,000, 
as against 64,000 the first year the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract was in 
office, and as against 67,000 the year 
the late Government were in office. He 
did not object to that diminution in the 
force of the fleet if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord was convinced 
that he had a sufficient number of blue- 
jackets for the proper manning of the 
Navy—enough in reserve in the event of 
an emergency arising for the manning of 
all the first class ships. The right hon. 
Gentleman had probably often heard in 
naval circles of the great advantage we 
experienced by having a redundant re- 
serve when the difference occurred be- 
tween our Government and that of the 
United States with respect to the seizure 
of the Trent, and by means of which 
the Duke of Somerset was enabled within 
48 hours to man nine frigates and have 
them ready for service. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would state whe- 
ther he considered 60,000 would be suffi- 
cient in the event of a sudden emergency 
arising. One of the reductions proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers) was in Vote 3—that for 
the Admiralty Office at Whitehall—In 
1868-9 that vote amounted in round 
numbers to £182,000; in 1869-70, the 
first year that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract was in office, 
to £168,000; in 1870-1, to £159,000; 
in 1871-2 to £163,000; in 1872-3 to 
£173,000, while in the present Esti- 
mate it amounted to within a trifle of 
£175,000. He would be the last person 
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to grudge anything in the way of reason- 
able expenditure for the Admiralty Office 
at Whitehall. During the two years he 
had been associated with the gentlemen 
there he had, found them zealous in the 
discharge of their duties and honourable 
in their conduct. A set of men more 
anxious to do their duty to their Sove- 
reign and to those in office, whatever 
might be their political opinions, it 
would be impossible to find, and he 
much regretted that an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Baxter) who once 
held a very influential position at the 
Admiralty, as he now did at the 
Treasury, should have thought fit to 
repeat a statement he had made reflect- 
ing seriously on the honour of Admiralty 
officials—a slight at which those gentle- 
men, if they did not resent it, felt deeply 
hurt. He would not go into the details 
on that occasion, but the Committee 
would see that there was a considerable 
increase also in the vote for the Con- 
troller’s Office. He had heard nothing 
to alter the opinion he expressed last 
year that to appoint a council of seven 
to carry on the work of designing the 
ships of the Navy was a plan for fritter- 
ing away rcs, arc and not for im- 
proving naval administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract had taken great credit for the re- 
duction he had effected in the Vote for 
Naval Stores, No. 10, for which, if he 
understood the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the excess for the present 
year was £90,000.—[Mr. Goscnen: 
No; that was the amount for the 
year 1872-3.] He (Lord Henry Lennox) 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
have referred to the present Estimates. 
In the so-called exceptionally ‘re- 
dundant” Estimates of the Tory Go- 
vernment the Naval Store Vote amounted 
to £892,908. The following year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract startled them all by announc- 
ing a reduction in the vote to £801,000, 
being a saving of upwards of £91,000. 
In the following year he followed that 
up by a further reduction of £22,488. 
But, like Vote 8, that Vote had since 
gone on increasing. He was told that 
the present increase was owing to the 
high price of coal, but he had taken the 
trouble to eliminate from the Estimate 
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the expenditure under that head, and 
found that there was a saving on account 
of coal of £40,000 instead of an excess. In 
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1870-1 there was a decrease in the Store 
Vote of £22,488. In 1871-2 there was 
an increase of £58,800; in 1872-3, an 
increase of £90,545, while this year the 
Vote reached the enormous figure of 
£1,072,380, being £179,472 in excess of 
the sum asked for by the ‘‘ extravagant” 
Government of which he had the honour 
to be a Member in 1868-9. There was 
a remarkable circumstance connected 
with the Store Vote, which tended to show 
the great sagacity and foresight of his 
lamented Friend Mr. Corry. In August, 
1871, a question arose with respect to the 
Victualling Stores, when it was found 
that from the extraordinary abundance 
we had in the yards, we might send 
over a supply of biscuits to the besieged 
poor of Paris. His lamented Friend 
said that it was all very well to talk of 
the Victualling Stores, but what about 
the Naval Stores—the masts and timber 
—and that ifthe First Lord had to put in 
commission all the ships he ought to have 
done he would have to make a heavy 
purchase of stores which on a sudden 
emergency could not be purchased with 
advantage tothe country. What proved 
to be the fact? The first year that the 
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Pontefract (Mr. Childers) held office 
there was a decrease in these items of 
£54,802. In the following year there 
was a further, but small decrease of 
£797. From that time the Vote had 
increased. In 1871-2 it was in- 
creased by £41,415; in 1872-3 by 
£86,734, and now it was proposed 
further to increase it by £44,808. There- 
fore, since his lamented Friend had 
given the warning as to the result which 
must follow from not having a sufficient 
supply of masts and timber, the vote 
had gone on increasing. He also ob- 
served that last year the First Lord 
made a remarkable statement with re- 
gard to this item. He said that he had 
effected a saving in the financial year 
on Section No. 2, and had expended the 
saving in increasing our stock of stores. 
The right hon. Gentleman took credit to 
himself because there was a saving on 
Section No. 2—in shipbuilding by con- 
tract—and that the saving had been ex- 
scams in increasing our stock of stores, 

ecause the price of most articles had 
gone up. Now, it was very bad policy 
in the end to attenuate our stores, to the 
last degree. He considered it a most 
extraordinary subject of congratulation 
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to find that there had been such a saving 
in ships built by contract, The First 
Lord asked for the ships that were 
necessary for the service, and nothing 
more, and if he could not have had 
them launched at that period it would 
have been anything but a source of con- 
gratulation. Thenext Vote to which he 
would refer was Vote 6, and here the 
First Lord had his most perfect sym- 
pathy. The right hon. Gentleman said 
‘the noble Lord opposite (Lord Henry 
Lennox) will say that he warned me 
that if I were not a conjuror I could not 
fulfil the programme I had proposed.” 
Now, he (Lord Henry Lennox) denied 
that statement, and would prove it from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own words. 
He told the right hon. Gentleman that 
repairs and refits governed the strength 
of the fleet, and that he would always 
find himself short in his shipbuilding— 
that if the Channel squadron came in 
for repairs the builders must be taken 
off the ship, however important the 
building might be. He told the right 
hon. Gentleman so for two year’s run- 
ning, and what did he now say? He 
was going to enter a large number of 
men in the dockyards in consequence of 
the necessity that existed to undertake 
the repairs of the fleet. He could 
quite understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman should glance lightly at that 
matter, and not give him (Lord Henry 
Lennox) the credit which was due to 
him for warning him from a policy 
which had not proved creditable to the 
administration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made several allusions to letters 
and articles which had appeared in the 
newspapers, and more especially to a 
letter respecting a Russian ship, and 
entered into an elaborate statement on 
the subject. Now, he protested against 
having saddled upon him the statement 
that he was guilty of a want of pa- 
triotism in showing up the shortcomings 
in our dockyards. As to supposing 
that anything said here enlightened 
foreign Governments, the youngest hon. 
Member of the House would not fora 
moment credit the statement. The Vote 
to which he was referring had followed 
the same order as the Votes which he 
had mentioned. In 1868-9 it was 
£1,200,000 ; in 1869-70 £1,086,000 ; in 
1870-1 it was reduced to £878,000; then 
in 1871-2 it rose to £967,000 ; in 1872-3, 
to £978,000; and in 1878-4 it stood at 
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£1,115,000, or within £100,000 of those 
redundant Estimates—those ‘“ bloated ”’ 
Tory Estimates of 1868-9 which moved 
the indignation of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. At that time it should 
be remembered, great efforts were ne- 
cessary in order to bring up our iron- 
clad Navy to that of France; while now, 
provision was made for only one iron- 
clad, or possibly two, and two cor- 
vettes. And with that meagre pro- 
gramme the Committee were asked to 
vote within £100,000 of the Vote of 
1868-9. He was somewhat taken aback 
by the elaborate argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the De- 
vastation, but he rejoiced to hear what 
had been said about the TZhunderer, for 
he had never been an opponent of the 
mastless turret-ship. But as he had 
given way to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he might say, to use a nautical phrase, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
somewhat taken the wind out of his sails. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I wished to act in 
all courtesy to the noble Lord, and pur- 
posely omitted all controverted points. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
on Thursday week he would mention 
some points connected with the. Devasta- 
tion, which he did not propose to do at 
present, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) had omitted to 
notice in his speech. He would now 
proceed to notice what had been done in 
our dockyards in the course of the year. 
In his remarks upon the dockyards he 
wished to cast no reflections upon the 
dockyard authorities or upon the Con- 
troller of the Navy, feeling sure that all 
that could be done would be done by 
that gallant officer. He also wished to 
say that in any criticisms which he might 
make on the Board of Admiralty, he did 
not wish to reflect any discredit on the 
Colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In order to see what had been done 
during the year, it was necessary to look 
at the promises which had been made, 
and he would limit his remarks to two 
heads—one, the ships that were built in 
1872, when the Estimates were brought 
forward; the other, ships that were then 
building and to be completed during the 
year. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
had told him last year that he had pro- 
posed to build about 17,500 tons of 
shipping, though the Estimates stated 
16,041 tons. [Mr. Goscuen referred the 
noble Lord to the statement in Hansard. | 
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Whether the amount were 17,500 tons 
or 16,041 tons it mattered little to his 
argument, so strong was his case. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that it was 
the intention of the Government to finish 
that year every ship in hand, except 
the Fury and that with her it was de- 
signed to make as much progress as pos- 
sible. How stood the case, then, with 
respect to the Superb, the Téméraire, the 
Bacchante, and the Boadicea ? The right 
hon. Gentleman contemplated working 
some 5,000 tons- into the Fury; he 
had, however, succeeded in adding only 
200 tons. At the time the right hon. 
Gentleman made this promise, 24 ships 
had been begun, and the commencement 
of five others of a smaller class was con- 
templated. All these were to be finished 
in the year, but only 15 of them had 
been completed, and these 15 were of the 
smallest class. Not only so, but they 
were already nearly finished at the open- 
ing of the year, and unless the Esti- 
mates deceived him, their completion 
had cost £1,136,000. The Naval Esti- 
mates were drawn up inthe most puzzling 
manner, and it was very difficult for 
him to be assured that he apprehended 
them rightly, though he had devoted 
much attention to them. The 14 ships 
remaining unfinished were powerful and 
important ships, and two of them, the 
Blonde and the Raleigh, were old friends. 
He believed that in the year 1871 the 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that the Blonde would be finished before 
April, 1872, up to half of her tonnage, 
and that the Raleigh would have only 
650 tons to be built in on the 31st of 
March, 1872; but neither the Blonde nor 
Raleigh was yet finished on the 31st of 
March, 1873, nor was it probable they 
would be finished until the middle of 
next year. The comparison of the ton- 
nage of the completed and uncompleted 
ships included in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s promise was still more remark- 
able. The aggregate tonnage of the 
ships not completed was 24,973 tons; 
the aggregate tonnage of the ships that 
were finished was only 7,093 tons. He 
thought that was not a proper way of 
dealing with the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman had placed in 
the Navy Estimates of this year, besides 
the builders’ measurement, the displace- 
ment in each of Her Majesty’s ships. 
He hoped that before next year the 
right hon. Gentleman would find out a 
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more satisfactory mode of assuring the 
completion of the ships under construc- 
tion. Instead of the 16,500 tons that 
were promised, in fact, only 9649 tons 
were produced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that some mis- 
take had been made as to the progress 
to be made towards the completion of 
the ships. According to the ordinary 
method of calculating, 13,600 tons had 
been built during the year. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX calculated 
there would be still 3,000 tons short of 
the promise even on that basis. The right 
hon Gentleman talked about a mistake; 
but having gone over the figures fur- 
nished in the Estimates, he had come 
each time to the conclusion he had stated. 
They had been told that certain progress 
was to be made with the Fury, but 
that promise had not been fulfilled. Nor 
was it clearly stated what was to be 
done. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was afraid 
he had made a mistake. Work was to 
be done upon six large and powerful 
iron-clads. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, that 
these vessels were not new as regarded 
the House of Commons. They had been 
told that certain work was to be done 
upon certain ships, but it had not pro- 
gressed as the House had been led to 
expect. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Government were about to lay down 
another vessel of the Devastation class, 
though he could not state the details, 
nor would the House wish to press him 
upon that matter. The Roebuck was one 
of those which the right hon. Gentleman 
had said would be finished by March, 
1873; he had stated last year that she 
required between 600 and 700 tons to 
be built into her, but although 968 tons 
had been added to her during the year, 
she still required 198 tons to complete 
her. This was one of the extraordinary 
blunders which characterised the calcu- 
lations of the right hon. Gentleman. As 
far as he could understand the pro- 
gramme of the right hon. Gentleman for 
the coming year, he purposed going on 
with several first-class ships for which 
money had been voted in the year now 
closing. The money for the Fury was 
voted in 1869, and yet she had not been 
advanced. He sympathized with the 
right hon. Gentleman in having to make 
palatable Estimates for those who sat 
near him, when he knew how unpala- 
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table they must be to those who under- 
stood the necessities of the case and 
eared for the efficiency of the service. 
He gave the right hon. Gentleman 
credit for his able and lucid speech, 
but disguise the matter as the right hon. 
Gentleman might, the bare fact re- 
mained of an increase of £340,000 on 
the current year; which had shown an 
increase on the year before, and this in- 
creased charge was accompanied by 
fewer men. Besides this, the ships in 
commission were 30 fewer than they 
were in 1868-9, and the dockyard pro- 
gramme was feeble in the extreme. Each 
year fewer ships were added to the 
Navy, and those which had been added 
by the right hon. Gentleman were 
laid down by his predecessors. There 
was another most important point to 
which he wished to refer before sitting 
down, and that was the question of the 
torpedo. The Admiralty in 1870 pur- 
chased Mr. Whitehead’s torpedo patent, 
and last year the right hon. Gentleman 
asked for £17,800 for torpedo experi- 
ments. He would be glad to know 
where that £17,800 had disappeared. 
The right hon. Gentleman had over and 
over again justified his delay in building 
ships by stating that by that means he 
had been able to introduce various kinds 
of improvements which had been dis- 
covered in the mean time. But if that 
argument were good for anything, it 
would be an argument against building 
ships at all. The Admiralty bought the 
torpedo patent in 1870; the Committee 
was now discussing the Estimates of 
1874, and we had not yet got a torpedo 
ship to try experiments upon. If the 
right hon. Gentleman’s arguments were 
good for anything we might have to 
wait four or five years longer, and even 
then we should find that naval science 
and invention was not at an end. He 
(Lord Henry Lennox) was always ready 
to support any Estimates which would 
promote the efficiency of the Navy, but 
he could not sit there and give a silent 
vote in favour of an enormous expendi- 
ture which led to such small results. 

Mr. SAMUDA thought that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty must have de- 
rived great advantage from the change 
in the constitution of the Board; but while 
he expressed his satisfaction at the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he was in constant communication with 
his Board, and formed his judgments 
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in every case in conjunction with the 
scientitic branch of the Department, he 
had hoped to hear that a general and 
comprehensive. policy was about to be 
entered upon; but he was very much 
disappointed to find that the Board had 
not yet decided on the type of the new 
ship about to be laid down, and feared 
they were about to return to a hand to 
mouth system. He had no idea until 
he heard it from the lips of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself that so strong a 
case existed for building ships. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, while during the last 10 years 
we built 224,000 tons we lost 215,000; 
and if we went back 18 years it would 
be seen that while we built at the rate 
of 30,000 tons a-year we did not after 
all appear to be making any progress in 
the number of our vessels. He appre- 
hended there was some mistake with 
respect to the action of the two screws. 
He had never heard of the two screws 
being superior in their action to one 
screw. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained that what 
he had meant was not that the double 
screw was better than the one screw, 
but that upon trial the double screw had 
given results which exceeded the antici- 
pations that had been formed of it. 

Mr. SAMUDA regretted that our ex- 
periments with respect to the effects of 
the torpedo were so meagre. When he 
considered the importance of acquiring 
a knowledge of such weapons of offence, 
he must ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention had been directed 
to a little vessel which he had seen with 
astonishment and admiration in the 
neighbourhood of Chiswick. In the 
vessel to which he alluded such an extra- 
ordinary advance had been made in the 
use of the screw in vessels of the smallest 
size, and which could float in the shal- 
lowest water, that he could not help 
thinking the whole face of naval warfare 
might be changed by properly utilizing 
the invention. He was now speaking 
of a little craft built by Mr. Thorney- 
croft, son of the celebrated sculptor. 
The little vessel was not more than 
53 feet long, and so light that it could 
be lifted with the greatest ease into the 
davits of aship. He had travelled in 
the vessel on the Thames at the rate of 
16 knots an hour, and yet the engine 
was so small as to be apparently in- 
capable of such a result. One of those 
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little vessels let down from the deck of the 
Devastation armed with a torpedo, under 
the fire and smoke generated in action, 
might produce an immense amount of 
destruction upon an enemy. Why, they 
might, at a stroke, destroy the enemy’s 
vessel. Such a matter, which might 
be productive of enormous results, could 
not have too much attention turned 
to it. He believed that these vessels 
showed animprovementin the action ofthe 
screw which would be of greater advan- 
tage to steam navigation than even the 
introduction of the beautiful mechanical 
apparatus called the oscillating engine, 
over the beam engine it superseded 
some years ago. He was greatly sur- 
prised with the speed of these small 
vessels, which seemed to start with the 
rapidity of a rocket, but which could 
yet be brought to a full stop in half 
a length. Indeed, he felt convinced 
that the well-considered use of these 
vessels, when their capabilities had been 
well developed, and efficiently applied 
to assist in torpedo warfare, would have 
the effect of revolutionizing the whole 
of our arrangements of naval warfare. 
Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had 
listened with attention to the very able 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen), and he could not help 
thinking there were omissions in it, 
which he regretted; but, before ‘re- 
ferring to these, he would say a few 
words on some of the points to which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had ad- 
verted. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made a sort of apology for having too 
many ships; but he did not think that 
the House of Commons or the people of 
this country would find fault with him 
on that score. Nor did he consider it 
necessary to account for an increase in 
the Estimates owing to the high price of 
coal, iron, and other materials. It was 
perfectly obvious that the fact must be 
so. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose that exception might be taken 
to his Estimates, on the ground of their 
being excessive, by some hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House. But certainly hon. 
Gentlemen who did take such exception 
would not be actuated by a spirit of 
patriotism, and the right hon. Gentleman 
might rest assured that they would not 
have the feeling of the House or of the 
country with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the maximum 
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angle of stability in the ill-fated Captain 
as being 21 degrees. But with such a 
maximum he (Mr. Bentinck) could only 
feel surprised that anyone should have 
taken upon himself the responsibility of 
sending the ship to sea, since it was ob- 
vious that she must go down under such 
circumstances. He was glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman talk of the 
Devastation as an experimental ship, be- 
cause it showed that the Admiralty had 
not made up their minds that that was 
to be the class of ship of which the Bri- 
tish Navy was to be composed for the 
future. The Devastation never could be 
a seagoing ship. It was utterly impos- 
sible to make her fit for that purpose. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
in doubt as to the propriety of masting 
or not masting iron-clads ; but the masts 
of nearly all our iron-clads were per- 
fectly useless, and such vessels could be 
handled solely by steam. Speaking of the 
larger class of them, there was not one 
that could be handled as a sailing ship. 
He was sorry to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that some new ships 
were to be built in private yards—a 
state of things that never ought to hap- 
pen in time of peace.- Our dockyards 
should be kept in a state of efficiency to 
meet not only all the requirements of the 
day, but of any emergency. The right 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned as an ex- 
cuse for the comparatively small amount 
of work done in the naval dockyards that 
all the arrangements of those yards had 
been upset by the bad weather having 
driven the flying squadron into port in 
a damaged condition. But surely the 
dockyards ought to be in such a condi- 
tion that their arrangements could not 
be disturbed by a trifle of that kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not referred 
at all to the subject on which the effi- 
ciency of the Navy must really rest—he 
referred to the struggle between armour 
and guns. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
turned his mind to that subject? If so, 
would he state his opinion as to the 
power of the gun that ought to be used 
in armour-plated vessels? Was the 
right hon. Gentleman prepared to state 
what he looked forward to as the future 
comparative position between armour- 
plating and guns? If he was not, he 
was not prepared to solve the great 
problem of the day; and if he had not 
considered the question, he was setting 
aside what, after all, was the most im- 
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portant question to be discussed. There 
was another point. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not gone into the great 
question as regards the Navy for the 
future. For his own part he main- 
tained that for the future we must 
have two distinct classes of ships—one 
heavily armour-plated and armed for 
home defence, and one for seagoing pur- 
poses. There was not one of our iron- 
clads which could be fairly deemed a 
sea-going ship, and every ship for sea- 
going purposes should be entirely inde- 
pendent of coal, and should be able to 
be handled under canvas, and to play 
her part under canvas under any circum- 
stances in which she could be placed. 
Again, they had been told that a certain 
number of ships of each class was kept 
in the First Reserve, and that these 
ships were ready for commission at any 
moment. Now, he wanted to know if it 
was the fact that these ships were actu- 
ally ready for commission at any moment, 
because if his information were correct 
they were not ready, and they were 
incomplete in one or more of four 
points—in their hulls, in their rigging, 
in their engines, and in their armaments. 
We had plenty of seamen, but if the 
ships of the First Reserve in which they 


ought to be placed were not ready there 
was no use in having the men. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 


some explanation on this point. He 
had also been told that the rope supply 
was deficient in quantity, and was not of 
the best quality. If that were true there 
could not be a greater slur on the con- 
dition of our dockyards. Serious com- 
plaints had been made at home and 
abroad of the quality of the rope, and 
he had heard that the rope manufactured 
at Devonport dockyard had been con- 
demned when received at Portsmouth. 
If that state of things existed it could 
only be attributed to that petty system 
of penny-wise economy which risked the 
loss of a ship for the sake of a £5 note. 
It was also said that the stores were not 
in such quantities as were required for 
the service. There was another question 
with regard to our first-class iron-clads. 
The Committee would remember the 
accident which occurred to the Worthum- 
berland when she parted her cable and 
went into another iron-clad. He wished 
to know how it came that a ship of that 
class should remain with a single anchor 
in the winter time without steam up 
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ready for immediate use. He attri- 
buted it to that same wretched system of 
economy. He could not understand how 
it required an hour to get up steam un- 
less there was some uncomfortable re- 
striction as to the use of coal. He was 
informed that an alteration was made 
some time ago in order to fit chain cables 
to capstans which were already made, 
but, if this was true, he felt confident 
no sailor had sanctioned the arrange- 
ment, as it was known that such a pro- 
cess deteriorated the cables. Moreover, 
he was informed that the cables supplied 
to these enormous vessels were not of 
the largest size that could be manufac- 
tured, nor formed of the very best and 
strongest iron that could be obtained. 
There was a description of iron to be 
obtained of such a quality that cables 
made from it would scarcely part under 
any circumstances. He wanted to know 
why these heavy ships were not supplied 
with the largest and best iron chains that 
could be obtained. In conclusion, he 
traced these shortcomings to the practice 
of placing men of great abilities in po- 
sitions for which they were not quali- 
fied. The misfortunes to which he had 
referred could not have happened if 
sailors, albeit men of possibly less ability 
than the right hon. Gentleman had had 
the control of the Department over which 
he presided, and he hoped the House of 
Commons would soon perceive the neces- 
sity of placing at the head of every great 
Public Department not only a man of 
ability but a man who thoroughly under- 
stood his business. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that during the 
last 10 years £100,000,000 had been 
spent on the naval service of the country, 
involving a great amount of undue ex- 
penditure. There had not been of late 
years any desire to cut down the expen- 
diture to a reasonable and proper 
amount. Large sums had been for some 
years expended on the Navy, for which 
the country did not receive sufficient 
benefit. The result of recent changes in 
naval construction had been to obtain 
more offensive and defensive power with 
a less number of guns and men. It 
would have been quite consistent with 
these changes if the First Lord had been 
able to dispense with a number of men, 
instead of coming down to the House 
with increased Estimates. It was clear 


from what the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the Admiralty ought not to 
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be too much hurried in the construction 
of vessels of war. There was not that 
absolute certainty at the present moment 
as to the best ship of the future which 
should lead the Admiralty to push forward 
the construction of new vessels; and, 
as there was no immediate prospect of 
war, he advised the Admiralty to pause 
before they proceeded with the con- 
struction of new ships, for he felt certain 
that in the meantime they would derive 
a still further advantage from delay. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, it was im- 
possible to delay building ships until a 
time of war. It would be ridiculous to 
ask an enemy to delay his invasion until 
we had a sufficient number of ships to 
properly receive him. The new ships 
were very expensive; but it was the 
inevitable necessity of the case that 
living in an age of invention we had to 
incur a great penalty. It would be much 
less if we were more stupid; but being 
so very clever, we must pay for it. He 
begged to express his satisfaction at the 
announcement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of his intention to raise the 
wages of the men in the dockyards. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT regretted that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
taken a Vote for 500 boys less than that 
of last year. He wished to know if the 
average number had been kept up in 
the training ships, or if it had fallen off. 
He wished also to know if it was con- 
templated to take boys from the district 
of the ports where the training ships 
were stationed, because if that were done 
he believed they would obtain a better 
class of boys. He wished to know from 
the First Lord, whether it was the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to carry out 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Designs, as contained in a Report 
they had prepared with reference to 
increasing the class of vessels to which 
the Cyclops and the Glatton belonged. 
In that Report the Committee stated, 
not that these vessels were fit to go 
to sea in bad weather, but that they 
were fit to cross from port to port in 
favourable weather only. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE, in answer 
to various questions which had been put 
during the course of the evening, said, 
that with respect to the boys for the 
training ships, the number, it was true, 
had sometimes been less than the 
number intended; but the aggregate 
number of boys afloat in the training: 
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ships had been fully equal to the num- 
ber voted. The Admiralty were, how- 
ever, anxious to make more generally 
known the advantages conferred by 
the service, and with that object a re- 
cruiting party had been formed for the 
purpose of spreading the information 
in the country districts. A plan with a 
view to carry out the experiments re- 
commended by the Committee of Designs 
was under consideration, and would, he 
believed, shortly be completed. With 
reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. G. 
Bentinck), with regard to chain cables 
and ropes, the Admiralty were always 
anxious that the best articles which 
could be procured should be supplied. 
It was the first time that they had heard 
anything of the story told by the hon. 
Member, and he, for one, had not the 
slightest belief in its accuracy. In any 
case, it was to be regretted that those 
who had primed the hon. Gentleman 
with that story had not first of all 
referred to the Admiralty, so that an 
inquiry might have been instituted. The 
Admiralty were equally anxious that 
none but the best ropes should be sup- 
plied to the service, and the machinery 
employed at Plymouth in its production 
had with that object been improved. 
And he might say that a quantity of 
well-seasoned yarn was always kept in 
hand, so that it might be used in proper 
quantities in the manufacture of rope for 
the Navy. He regretted that the late- 
ness of the hour would not enable him 
to reply at greater length to the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Chichester, who so ably represented the 
late Mr. Corry, whose loss they all de- 
plored. In the complaints made by the 
noble Lord, he appeared altogether to 
have lost sight of the fact that there had 
recently been a great rise in the price of 
iron, copper, coal, and other materials, 
and of all articles required in the service, 
and at the same time a considerable 
advance in wages; these two circum- 
stances involving this year an increase 
of £390,000 upon the expenditure of 
former years. The noble Lord had 
stated that the Store Vote had nearly 
reached the point at which it stood 
during the ‘‘ bloated armaments” of a 
Tory Government, and though he felt 
no disposition to quarrel with the phrase, 
he desired to point out to the wie Lord 
that, in spite of the increase in cost of 
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materials and wages, the Votes were 
£1,300,000 below the amount voted in 
1868-9. [Lord Henry Lennox ex- 
lained that he had referred to the 

tore Vote alone, which was in excess 
of the Store Vote for 1868-9.] That 
was true; but the noble Lord had for- 
gotten or had ignored the increase which 
had arisen in the cost of materials. For 
instance, iron, which in April, 1871, cost 
a little over £7 a ton, had on the Ist of 
July last reached £13 a ton, and cost 
now over £13 aton. Coal and copper, 
in the same way, had risen considerably 
in value. The Admiralty had found it 
expedient to make arrangements for 
supplying ships at foreign stations with 
foreign coals. Coals supplied to foreign 
stations from the immediate neighbour- 
hood cost less by a third than coal sup- 
plied from England. He admitted that 
coal supplied from Australia, for in- 
stance, was not quite equal to the best 
Welsh coal; but no complaint had 
reached the Admiralty from our cruisers 
in Australia with regard to the coal sup- 
plied to them. Coal from Nova Scotia 
reached Bermuda in seven or eight days, 
but coal from England could not reach 
Bermuda before the lapse of five or six 
weeks. It wasa matter of the utmost 
importance that vessels at foreign sta- 
tions should be supplied with coal at 
the earliest period. With regard to the 
timber Vote, to which the noble Lord 
had adverted, he wished to remind the 
Committee that in 1867-8 the stock of 
timber in the dockyards was valued at 
£1,500,000. It was now valued at 
about £500,000, and the unwisdom of 
keeping a large stock of timber was 
shown by the fact that it depreciated in 
value about £50,000 a-year. Though 
there was an increase of £40,000 in the 
Vote this year—one-half of which was 
due to increase of price—they only pro- 
posed to purchase the normal amount of 
timber for the dockyards. The noble 
Lord stated that Vote 3 this year was 
larger than the amount which was pro- 
posed by his Board—[Lord Henry 
Lennox: I said it was nearest in amount ] 
—but if the noble Lord had made the 
proper comparison, and included the 
Coastguard Vote, which was then in- 
cluded but now separated from this 
Vote, he would have found that there 
was a reduction of £16,000. Then on 
Vote 6 he would find there was ex- 


pended, 1867-8, £1,424,000, whereas, 
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they asked for 1873-4, £1,115,000, of 
which sum £83,000 was due to increase 
of wages. He thought the noble Lord 
would approve of the policy of com- 
pleting the vessels which they had 
begun, rather than laying down a large 
number of new iron-clads. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the speech of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had raised a number of points 
which could not be discussed that night. 
He should not object to the first two 
Votes being taken that night if it were 
distinctly understood that Vote 3 should 
be discussed on a subsequent occasion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN believed that all the 
more important questions which had 
been raised to night could be discussed 
on Vote 6. He would take that Vote 
on the first opportunity which presented 
itself, because he was anxious that the 
question of the wages of the artificers in 
the dockyards should be settled as soon 
as possible. He did not think the dis- 
cussion could be taken on Vote 3. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not referred to the 
remarks of his noble Friend (Lord Henry 
Lennox) on the subject of the number 
of men and of the reserve. He thought 
that that question should be discussed at 
a more convenient time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the noble Lord 
had asked if they had got sufficient men 
to man all their first-class Reserve. They 
had more men than would be sufficient ; 
and in fact, a larger number than he 
liked. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE re- 
peated that if the Votes for the number 
of men and for the victualling of the 
Navy were agreed to, it ought to be on 
the understanding that the discussion 
might be renewed on a future occasion. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought 
that the application of the hon. Baronet 
was a fair and reasonable one, consider- 
ing the length of time the right hon. 
Gentleman had occupied in his opening 
statement and the present late hour of 
the night, ten minutes to 1 o’clock. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that every 
facility would be given for the discussion 
consistently with the forms of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £2,629,884 Wages, &e. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 


day. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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SUPPLY— TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 
EXPLANATION. 

Resolutions [March 21st] reported. 


Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH took the op- 
portunity of correcting a mis-statement 
made the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. White) respect- 
ing the expenditure of money by the 
Telegraph Department. The hon. Mem- 
ber had on the occasion to which he re- 
ferred used expressions disparaging to 
the Audit Office. He thought it neces- 
sary, under these circumstances, to state, 
on the part of the Committee on Public 
Accounts, that they were not only satis- 
fied, but more than satisfied, with the 
zeal and ability which had been shown 
by the Controller and Auditor General 
and the staff of officers under their com- 
mand. The passage in the Report of 
the Public Accounts Committee to which 
the hon. Member had referred was 
merely intended to point out that at 
present there was no sufficient check 
upon the financial concerns of the Post 
Office. In making these observations he 
merely wished to guard against an in- 
ference being drawn by the hon. Member 
for Brighton from a passage in the Re- 
port, which it was not intended to bear 
by the Committee. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that if any blame 
was to be attached to the Audit Depart- 
ment, he thought it was to be attributable 
to the Treasury, for the Audit Office was 
undermanned. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


FISHERIES COMMISSIONERS 
BILL.—[Br1x 85.] 

(Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 

THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading, read. 


Mr. DODDS inquired of the Govern- 
ment, Whether they would consent to 
continue the present Salmon Fishery 
Commissioners, and to give them ex- 
tended powers? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
could not give the hon. Gentleman any 
pledge on the subject. Such was cer- 
tainly not the present intention of the 
Government. 

Mr. DODDS expressed his regret that 
the Government should have thought it 
necessary to hurry this Bill through the 
House at this early period of the Session, 
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and he complained that the Bill super- 
seded the present Salmon Fishery Com- 
missioners just at a time when their 
labours were becoming more valuable 
than ever, and the results from those 
labours were becoming every day more 
apparent in the increased production of 
salmon. In his opinion the proper course 
would have been not only to have con- 
tinued them, but to have given them ex- 
tended powers. As Chairman of the 
Salmon Fisheries Committee which sat 
some Sessions ago, he could bear testi- 
mony to the admirable manner in which 
they had performed their duties. They 
had inspected most, if not all, of the 
large rivers in England, and had made 
the most searching inquiries, the result 
being that regulations were adopted 
which had had the effect of largely in- 
creasing the production of salmon. He 
had fully expected that the Government 
would have inserted a clause in this Bill 
continuing their existence, if it were 
only for two or three years, and he ex- 
pressed himself much disappointed at 
finding they had not. It was useless of 
course to oppose the measure; but he 
must express his opinion that the gentle- 
men to whom he had alluded had been 
very coldly treated by the Government. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, that 
he did not in the least deny that the ser- 
vices which the Commissioners whom it 
was proposed to supersede by this Bill 
had rendered had been most valuable to 
the country ; but, at the same time, the 
Government were of opinion that, for all 
real practical purposes, their work was 
done. They had held very few sittings 
during the past two years, and it must 
be remembered that the cost of main- 
taining the Commission was many thou- 
sands of pounds a-year; and the Go- 
vernment did not feel justified in in- 
curring any longer the expense of con- 
tinuing the Commissioners, and especi- 
ally of extending their powers. He fully 
concurred in the praise bestowed by the 
hon. Gentleman on the Commissioners ; 
but for the reason he had stated the Go- 
vernment were of opinion that the time 
had arrived when they must cease to 
avail themselves of their services, how- 
ever valuable. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Order [7th March] that the Metropolitan 
Tramways Provisional Orders Bill be committed 
to a Select Committee read, and discharged. 

Select Committee appointed, “to consider the 
schemes contained in the Metropolitan Tramways 
Provisional Orders Bill of this Session, and to 
report whether, in their opinion, it is desirable 
that all or any of the proposed lines of Tram- 
ways should be constructed within the Metro- 
politan area under the jurisdiction respectively 
of the Corporation of the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 

Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament of last Session, appointed to in- 
quire into the question of Metropolitan Tram- 
ways, together with the Report of the Board of 
Trade upon the Railway, Canal, Tramway, &c. 
Bills of the present Session, with Map of the 
Metropolitan Tramways, referred to the said 
Committee. 

Report of the Board of Trade, dated 5th May 
1871, of their proceedings under “The Tram- 
ways Act, 1870,” with regard to the proposed 
Tramways in and about the Metropolis, also 
referred to the Committee.—(Mr. Arthur Peel.) 

And, on March 28, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Sir Francis Goupsmip, Mr. ScratTer- 
Bootu, Sir Jonn Sr. Ausyn, Mr. ALGERNON 
Ecerton, Mr. Locke, Mr. Joun Srewarr 
Harpy, and Sir Witrrm Lawson :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Three to 
be the quorum. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) 
BILL. 


Resolutions [March 21] reported ; 

1. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the 
years ending the 31st day of March 1872 and 
1873, the sum of £453,346 19s. 9d. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom.’’ 

2. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1874, the 
sum of £8,864,000 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolutions agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Bax- 
TER, and Mr. Witt1am Henry GLapsTone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 25th March, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Salmon Fisheries Commissioners * (47). 
Second Reading—Marriages (Ireland) (40). 
Committee — Report — Victoria Em ent 
(Somerset House) * (28) ; Epping Forest * (19), 
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Marriages 
THE EASTER RECESS. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
thought it would be convenient to many 
of their Lordships if his noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) could give the House 
some information as to the business for 
the next fortnight, and as to the day of 
adjourning for the Easter Recess, and 
the day on which their Lordships were 
to re-assemble. 

Kart GRANVILLE: I believe that 
as regards the public business no incon- 
venience will arise if your Lordships 
adjourn on Friday, the 4th April, for 
the Easter Recess, and re-assemble on 
Monday, the 21st April. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 40.) 
(The Viscount Midleton.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount MIDLETON, in movi 
that the Bill be now read the rien | 
time, said, its object was to remove 
doubts which were entertained as to 
whether the provisions of 26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 27, relating to the registration of 
places of public worship in Ireland and 
the solemnization of marriages therein, 
extended to the body or people calling 
themselves ‘‘the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,”’ but better known as Irvingites, 
The difficulty had arisen from the Regis- 
trar having refused to register the places 
of worship of this body because, on con- 
scientious grounds, they declined to call 
themselves either ‘‘ Protestant Chris- 
tians ’’ or ‘‘ Roman Catholic Christians.” 
Before the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Ireland was disestablished, the mar- 
riages of those persons were solemnized 
according to the rites of that Church, and 
since the disestablishment four such mar- 
riages had been solemnized in that Church; 
but two eminent ecclesiastical lawyers 
considered that in the cases of those 
four marriages the parties could not be 
regarded as having been married “in 
accordance with the statute.” The Bill 
therefore proposed to remove these 
doubts by extending the Act of the 
26 & 27 Vict.,to members of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church ; and the 4th clause 
affirmed the validity of any marriages 
heretofore celebrated between members 
of that Church in the same manner as 
if they had been ‘“‘ Protestant Episcopa- 
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lians.”” Clause 2 would empower the 
chief minister of the Church of this 
body to grant special licences for the 
marriage of persons being both mem- 
bers of that Church at any convenient 
place in Ireland. The Bill had passed 
through the Commons with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, and therefore, 
he presumed, there would be no objec- 
tion to it on the part of their Lordships. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Viscount Midleton.) 


Lorp REDESDALE must say that 
for a very small body, however respect- 
able, to style itself ‘‘ the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church” was a rather strong 
thing. The Irish Church, though dis- 
established, considered itself the Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church in Ireland, and 
no doubt the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland would call itself by that name; 
but for a small body, which for all that 
appeared might only consist of persons 
worshipping ‘‘in the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, Adelaide Road, Dublin,” 
to be so described in an Act of Parlia- 
ment would scarcely be satisfactory. 
Again, he thought the power of granting 
special licences to persons being mem- 
bers of the said Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, which the 2nd clause would 
confer on the ‘minister of the said 
Church for the time being officiating 
as chief minister of the congregation of 
members of the said Church at present 
worshipping in the Adelaide Road 
Church,” was very objectionable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, ho 
could not but think the objections just 
urged by the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees deserved consideration. 
If the Bill passed in its present form, 
there would be really nothing to iden- 
tify this body. They were described as 
‘the body or people known as the Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church.’’ That title 
was equally claimed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and the Church of England—not 
to speak of other bodies—also claimed 
to be part of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, in the unity of which belief is 
professed by all who accept the Nicene 
creed. It was true that in a subsequent 
part of the Bill there was mention of 
‘the congregation of members of the 
said Church at present worshipping in 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
Adelaide Road, Dublin ;” but he did 
not know whether that congregation 
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was meant to be referred to as consti- 
tuting the whole of the ‘‘body known 
as the Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
There was nothing in the Bill to pre- 
vent its applying to all the Christians 
in Ireland. e concurred with the 
noble Chairman of Committees in think- 
ing that the wide power of granting 

ecial licences which the 2nd clause 
would confer would be objectionable; 
and he thought that the requirement 
that both parties to the marriage were 
members of that Church would give rise 
to difficulties of proof. The introduc- 
tion of such Bills showed the import- 
ance of legislating on the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Marriage 
Laws, with the view of rendering such 
Bills unnecessary. They led to mis- 
chievous anomalies. At the same time, 
it was only right that the obstacles 
in the way of the solemnization of mar- 
riages between members of this highly 
respectable body should be removed, 
and therefore he did not oppose the 
Bill; but he hoped that before it left 
Committee some alterations would be 
made in it for the better identification 
of this body and to remove the objection 
to the 2nd clause. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he had only 
just seen the Bill. He concurred in 
what had just been said by his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack. 
Indeed, he thought that the power which 
would be conferred by the 2nd clause 
might lead to great malversation. This 
was no doubt a respectable body of per- 
sons, who ought to have the protection 
of the law; but he objected to their 
minister having the power to authorise 
the marriage of whomsoever he pleased, 
without check or identification of parties. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought it would be a great advan- 
tage if their Lordships were to appoint 
a Committee every Session for the pur- 
pose of revising Bills brought into the 
House of Commons by private Members. 
Their Lordships rarely knew anything 
of the circumstances under which they 
were brought in— they were usually 
drawn with very little care, and the 
Government did not exercise over them 
that supervision which it was necessary 
they should receive from some autho- 
rity. Of course, in the case of Govern- 
ment Bills, Parliament had the security 
which the talent and experience of the 
Government draftsman afforded; but at 
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present there was nothing to prevent 
the insertion in Private Bills of anoma- 
lies such as those which had been 
pointed out in the present Bill by his 
noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees and his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack. . 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, he 
had no wish to throw any obstacle in 
the way of the Bill to relieve the body 
in whose interest this measure was pro- 
moted; but, after what had been said 
in the course of the discussion, it was 
evident that the Bill contained provisions 
of a very anomalous character, and 
therefore he would advise his noble 
Friend who had charge of it to postpone 
the Committee until after Easter, and 
to communicate in the meantime with 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in order that the Bill might do 
just what was wanted and not a great 
deal more. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 
ROYAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE asked 
when a Royal Commission or a Com- 
mittee is to be appointed to inquire into 
the state of our Merchant Shipping as 
regards their being seaworthy, and as 
regards the safety of the lives of the 
seamen who went to sea in them; also 
with regard to the present law of in- 
surance of ships; and as to when the 
investigation will commence? The noble 
Earl said that the subject had been so 
fully and ably brought before Parlia- 
ment and the country by Mr. Plimsoll 
that it would not be necessary for him 
to say much upon the subject—he would, 
however, urge upon the Government 
that there should be no delay in taking 
action on this subject. Of course with 
respect to what was said of private indi- 
viduals or of companies in Mr. Plimsoll’s 
book he could say nothing ; but as to the 
broad statements it contained he believed 
them to be correct, for they were con- 
firmed by his own personal experience. 
The reason that he urged that there 
should be no delay in taking action was 
that the loss of life at sea was occurring 
day by day. Within the last two months 
he believed there had been 300 instances 
of total loss of ships, and of course there 
had been a proportionate loss of life. 
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These losses were not confined to coast- 
ing vessels—a great many of the ves- 
sels wrecked, were timber ships coming 
from Canada. These ships had all deck- 
loads, and these deck-loads were the 
occasion, in a very great measure, of the 
loss of the ships. He believed that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not directly 
interfere with these timber ships, be- 
cause the Dominion of Canada made 
its own laws, and there was no law at 

resent to prevent deck-loads. He was, 

owever, happy to say that he heard 
that the Government of Canada had 
taken the subject up, and were about 
to introduce a law prohibiting deck- 
loads on timber-ships between Sep- 
tember and May inclusive. Many years 
ago this was our own law—we did 
not permit deck-loads to be carried 
during that period of the year; but 
in consequence of certain alterations 
in the Customs laws this particular law 
was not now in force. The loss of these 
timber-ships did not merely cause dread- 
ful suffering and loss of life to the men 
on board them, but as these abandoned 
timber-ships would not sink, everyone of 
them became a floating rock, and any 
ship at night or in a fog might run 
against one of these floating timber- 
ships and founder instantly. Only the 
other day one of Her Majesty’s frigates 
the Jmmortalité was sent to look after 
a water-logged timber-laden ship, and 
to bring her to shore or sink her. 
She fell in with her off Scilly, but in 
consequence of the weather, could not 
get quite close to her; she then tried 
to sink her by firing into her, but in 
consequence of the buoyancy of her 
cargo, could not effect that either. The 
question was, what was the cause of 
the loss of so many ships? In his 
humble opinion, it was that they were 
sent to sea overloaded. If with iron or 
coals, these cargoes stowed in bulk were 
liable to shift in bad weather—and even 
corn would swell with the water or shift, 
Again, many merchant ships went to sea 
improperly manned. If such ships suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the Channel 
with a fair wind and fair weather, they 
proceeded on their voyages; but if bad 
weather was met with in the Channel 
the crews were totally unfit to manage 
them—there were not sufficient hands to 
take the sails off the ship, and her sails 
were blown away, she capsized, or she 
went ashore. Another point was, that 
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the merchant ships were badly found; 
in many cases their rigging, sails, and 
spars were not in a good state ; and very 
often the ships themselves were totally 
unfit to go to sea. In many cases the 
hulls were rotten, and were not fit to 
stand a breeze. Last year he ventured 
to state that he thought that if there 
were no insurance there would not be 
half the loss of vessels, and he was now 
confirmed in that opinion. He did not 
say that insurance could be altogether 
done away with, but he thought that a 
check ought to be put upon insurance; 
—he thought that if no ship-owner were 
allowed to insure more than two-thirds 
of the value of the ship, so that he 
should always have one-third at his own 
risk, the consequence would be that a 
shipowner would take care never to send 
his ship to sea improperly equipped orim- 
properly manned. Many people thought 
that sailors knew what ships were, and 
that they need not sail in any particular 
ship if they did not like her; but in truth 
they entered a ship knowing scarcely 
anything about her. They were bound 
by Act of Parliament to go to a register 
office, where they were entered, and they 
then signed articles and got an advance 
note. The men were generally living at 
a public-house, which was kept by a 
crimp, who got the advance tickets, and 
supplied them with what they wanted 
until it was time to go on board. If the 
sailor did not go on board, the crimp lost 
the money upon the advance note, and 
he therefore generally took the men on 
board drunk or half drunk—at a place 
like Gravesend. The captain knew that 
if he did not sail directly he might lose 
his men—the tug lay under his bows 
with her steam up, and the moment the 
master got the men aboard, he gave the 
order to go ahead :—and he never went 
near to a port in the Channel if he could 
avoid it. Ifthey were caught in a south- 
west breeze the vessel began to leak, 
and the master was then obliged, against 
his will, to put into Portland, Plymouth, 
or Falmouth ; and then the men, finding 
that the ship was not well found, that 
she leaked a good deal, and that she was 
shorthanded, refused to go to sea in her; 
the Custom-house people came on board, 
but they could not examine the ship 
properly when she was loaded; and the 
result often was that the crews were put 
into gaol, and the gaols at Dorchester, 
Plymouth, or Falmouth were always 
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full of them. He was aware that a 
great number of lawless and lazy fellows 
signed to go on board ships, and tried to 
run away when they put into port; but 
generally those fellows were not regular 
seamen, but rogues who had made the 
shore too hot for them. Such men 
deserved to be sent to gaol, but he 
was convinced that many seamen were 
wrongly imprisoned for refusing to go 
to sea, the reason for their refusal being 
the unsound state of the vessels. Sailors 
were the only class of working-men not 
protected by Parliament. The only 
thing which Parliament had done for 
them was to compel ships to carry lime 
juice. Of course, when a ship carried 
passengers, there was legal protection 
for passengers ; but that protection was 
given for the sake of the passengers, 
and not for that of the seamen. It was 
time there was a change, and he there- 
fore begged to ask the Question of which 
he had given Notice—namely, when the 
Royal Commission or a Committee was 
to be appointed to inquire into the state 
of our Merchant Shipping as regarded 
their being seaworthy, and as regarded 
the safety of the lives of the seamen who 
went to sea in them; also with regard 
to the present law of insurance of ships ; 
and as to when the investigation would 
commence. 

Eart COWPER said, that, however 
important and interesting the subject 
might be, it was not necessary for him 
to enter into it in detail, because the 
whole matter was to be immediately re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission. He had 
to inform their Lordships that the Com- 
mission was very nearly constituted— 
indeed, he hoped that before the week 
was out Mr. Fortescue would be able in 
the other House to announce the names 
of the Commissioners, and that the Com- 
mission would get to work immediately. 
He might add that his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies was in com- 
munication with the authorities of Canada 
with reference to the timber-ships. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that this subject was one of the gravest 
that had ever occupied the public mind. 
Her Majesty’s Government must be 
aware of the sensation produced by Mr. 
Plimsoll’s book. Whether the details 
in the book were true or were not was 
what he could not take on him to affirm ; 
but this he did venture to say, that if 
only one-quarter of them were so, it 
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was a record of some of the most dia- 
bolical practices ever had recourse to, 
even in ages of great crimes. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had granted a Com- 
mission to investigate the subject: but 
he would suggest to them whether there 
was any chance of a Report from that 
Commission in sufficient time for legis- 
lation in the present Session—or indeed 
for a very long period. The area of in- 
quiry was wide, and probably the Report 
would be a very long one. If there 
could be no legislation on the subject 
this Session, Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to take care that between the pre- 
sent time and that at which they could 
act on the Report there should be a 
searching inspection of merchant ships 
before going to sea. It wasstated—but 
he knew that such things were exagge- 
rated—that no fewer than 4,000 seamen 
were drowned every year; but if only 
one-fourth of that number perished from 
the causes described in Mr. Plimsoll’s 
book it was the duty of the Government, 
without waiting for the Report of the 
Commission, to see that a careful inspec- 
tion of ships was carried out, if for the 
present nothing further in the way of 
protection could be done by the State. 
The noble and gallant Earl (the Earl of 
Lauderdale) had said that care was taken 
on board ships which carried passengers. 
He was afraid that was not always the 
case. He said this in consequence of an 
instance which had come to his own 
knowledge. At the end of last year the 
mail packet from Liverpool to Madeira 
left the former port with such a deck- 
load, that having got as far as the Irish 
Channel, she being in great peril 
was obliged to put back to Liverpool 
to be lightened of her load. Of course, 
as she was a vessel carrying Her Ma- 
jesty’s mails and many passengers, she 
must have been more or less under the 
inspection of official persons. When 
he found, then, such an occurrence 
as he had referred to in the case of a 
mail packet, he was forced to believe, 
however reluctantly, that at least many 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s statements must, un- 
fortunately, be correct. 

Eart COWPER said, the Govern- 
ment were anxious that there should be 
as little delay as possible, and therefore 
it was intended to separate the heads of 
inquiry, so that the Royal Commission 
might in the first instance investigate 
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the unseaworthiness of ships and over- 
loading. He did not think that the in- 
quiry on those two branches need cause 
very much delay, and therefore he did 
not see any reason why there might not 
be some legislation on the subject before 
the termination of the present Session. 

Tuer Eart or LAUDERDALE wished 
to observe that, though the loss of ships 
was increasing, the loss of life by sea 
was not. This was to be accounted for 
by the efficiency of our life-boats, which 
were much more numerous around our 
coast. 


The Magistracy— 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
ursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 25th March, 18738. 


MARRIAGE LAW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, since it has often been found ne- 
cessary to introduce Bills similar to a 
recent Act entitled the Tiverton and 
Cove Chapels Act, in order to give va- 
lidity to marriages that may be techni- 
cally irregular, he will introduce a 
general Bill for the improvement of the 
Marriage Law? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he must 
acknowledge the inconvenience of passing 
a series of Acts to correct irregularities, 
but he could not undertake on the part 
of the Government to deal during the 
present Session with so large and im- 
portant a Question. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. T. HUGHES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
further consideration on behalf of the 
troops entitled to the Banda and Kirwee 
Booty will be given by the Secretary of 
State to the claim which, in his De- 
spatch No. 119, of 11th May 1871, he 
held to be borne out, for interest on 144 
lakhs (1,465,335 ig om of Mogul ru- 

ees, captured by General Whitlock’s 


orce, and kept by the Government of 
India, from 1858 until 1862, in the 
State Treasury at Allahabad; why the 
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moneys, which appear from the protest 
of the Prize Agents to have been ex- 
cluded from their contract with the 
auctioneer, were forced to auction by 
the authorities at Calcutta at a cost of 
about £6,000 for auction commission; 
whether it is intended that the troops 
should be idemnified by the Indian Go- 
vernment for the loss; and, if not, upon 
what grounds ; and, whether the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown has 
been or will be taken as to the validity 
of these claims, or as to the equity of 
referring them, under the Act 3 and 4 
Vic. c. 65, s. 22, if disputed, for judicial 
settlement ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: My reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend’s first Question must 
be in the negative, the Secretary of 
State in Council having decided that the 
claim alluded to in that Question is un- 
founded. In reply to his second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the course 
adopted with regard to the moneys, or 
rather bullion, to which he refers was 
adopted as being that which the Govern- 
ment of India thought the best for all 
concerned. In reply to his third Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the claim of the 
troops to the indemnification referred to 
was submitted by their agents to the 
Treasury, the competent authority in 
such cases, which after hearing counsel 
decided against them. In reply to his 
fourth Question, I have to say that the 
Secretary of State in Council sees no 
reason for re-opening a matter which he 
considers to be res judicata. 


Leamington. 


THE MAGISTRACY—LEAMINGTON. 


QUESTIONS. 


Lirurenayt-Cotone, PARKER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a statement in the ‘‘ Lea- 
mington Courier’? of the 15th March, 
that, at a meeting of the Labourers’ 
Union in that town, a justice of the 
peace was instructed to communicate 
with the Labourers’ Association in Ire- 
land with a view of preventing their 
migration into this Country during the 
pressure of harvest work; and, if the 
statement is true, whether such an un- 
dertaking is consistent with the duties of 
a justice of the peace? f 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that he 
had seen the Report to which the Ques- 
tions of the hon. and gallant: Member 
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referred. ~The magistrate did not ap- 
pear to have been acting as a magistrate 
on the occasion, but unofficially ; and, 
as he had done nothing illegal, he 
could not regard this action on his part 
as a private person as being incon- 
sistent with his duty as a magistrate. 


THE TREASURY AND THE POST 
OFFICE—ALLEGED MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION OF FUNDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, considering 
that the Treasury and other Government 
Departments may be implicated in the 
misappropriation of the Savings Bank 
Deposits and Postal Revenues to the 
Telegraph Capital Account, he will con- 
sider the desirability, in order to secure 
a full and impartial investigation, of 
intrusting the promised inquiry not to 
the Treasury as is suggested, but either 
to the Committee of Public Accounts, 
or to a Committee nominated by the 
Committee of Selection ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of my hon. Friend seems to have been 
dictated by an entire misapprehension 
of the stage at which we have arrived 
in this important matter. It would 
certainly be a very bad compliment to 
the Committee on Public Accounts, who 
appear to have treated the subject with 
much care and consideration, to fly in 
the face of the recommendation they have 
made by refusing to commit the matter 
tothe investigation of the Treasury. At 
the same time, I do not think I am in 
saying this running counter to the view 
of the hon. Member. The Committee 
on Public Accounts, having very pro- 
perly considered that the Treasury is 
officially superior to the Post Office, have 
concluded that it is the business of the 
Treasury to inquire into this matter. 
But it does not follow that the inquiry 
by the Treasury is the final step. When 
the inquiry at the Treasury has been 
completed—and I am sure my right 
hon. Friend will press it forward with 
all dispatch—it will be for the House 
to determine what further steps should 
be taken in the matter. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—EXAMINATIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If the Treasury claims 
aright to make direct appointments in 
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the Civil Service to Officers included -in 
Schedule A of the Order in Council of 
4th June 1870, without the persons so 
appointed having complied with the 
conditions as to examination prescribed 
in Article 5 of the Order in Council, or 
obtained from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners the certificate of qualification 
required by Article 7 in all cases in 
which the conditions of Article 5 may 
be dispensed with. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the conditions 
under which appointments were filled 
depended upon whether the appointment 
to the office was vested in some public 
Department by an Act of Parliament or 
not. No Order in Council could alter or 
repeal, or in any way vary an Act of 
Parliament, and any Department having 
the right to appoint to an office under an 
Act of Parliament might make such 
appointment without conforming to the 
regulations of the Order in Council re- 
ferred to. 


Marine. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any inquiry has been held, or, if not, 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
of Trade to hold an inquiry, as to the al- 
leged truth of the circumstances attend- 
ing the loss of the schooner ‘‘ Charles ”’ 
of Wexford, with all hands, in the 
month of January last, when, according 
to the report in the public journals, it 
appeared that while lying in a disabled 
and sinking condition, from injuries 
supposed to have been received by 
striking on the Arklow Bank, she was 
approached by the steamer ‘‘ Countess ’’ 
on her voyage from London to Dublin, 
which vessel remained by her for about 
three hours, but ultimately steamed 
away upon her course without rendering 
any assistance, leaving the crew of the 
ill-fated schooner, who were at that 
time clinging to the rigging, to perish ; 
and, if such inquiry has been held, 
whether the above statement is in ac- 
cordance with facts? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
in reply, said, that an inquiry had been 
ordered by the Board of Trade into this 
ease. He might say that the Solicitors 
of the Board of Trade thought it very 
doubtful whether there was sufficient 
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und to justify an inquiry; but he 
fhought it better to be on the safe side, 
and allow the inquiry to proceed. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he will 
cause an immediate investigation into 
the seaworthy condition of the brig 
‘‘ Maggie,” now lying in the Frith of 
Forth, four of the crew of which have 
been sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment in Edinburgh Gaol for refusing to 
proceed to sea, alleging the vessel would 
not steer, was overloaded, undermanned, 
and leaky ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE, 
in reply, said, the Board of Trade had 
at present no power of its own accord 
to survey ships under the circumstances 
occupied by the Maggie. It appeared 
hat the seamen referred to had been 
sent to gaol for refusing to proceed on 
their voyage, and the Board of Trade 
were in communication with the Home 
Office on the subject. These seamen 
need not have been sent to gaol if a 
survey of the ship had been made by 
the order of a magistrate and she had 
been found to be unseaworthy. With 
respect to any further eae y on 
the part of the Board of Trade, if the 
hon. Member would make a complaint 
in writing, giving the information re- 
quired by the Act, the Board would 
then be in a position to say whether 
the ship should be surveyed. If a primd 
facie case could be made out against the 
owners steps could then be taken in the 
matter. 

Mr. HAMBRO asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the re- 
sult of a survey made at Falmouth of 
the ship ‘‘Sir Robert MacDonnell” b 
the Surveyor to the Board of Trade has 
not been to prove that the ship is un- 
seaworthy; and, Whether he intends to 
proceed against the owners of the 
‘Ceres’? under Section 11 of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1871, which, by 
the Report of the inquiry held at Glas- 
gow in February last, appears to have 
been unseaworthy when sent to sea? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
in reply, said, that the Board of Trade 
had made a preliminary survey of the 
ship Sir Robert MacDonnell, and the re- 
sult showed she was in a leaky state. 
The Surveyors could not pronounce her 
to be seaworthy. In this case there 
was no resistance on the part of the 
owners to the power of detaining and 
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examining the vessel as given by the 
recent Act. They were about to have 
the cargo taken out, in order that a 
ag examination might take place. 

ith respect to the Ceres, he saw by the 
report of a Scotch paper which had been 
handed to him that a survey ordered by 
the Sheriff showed as far as it went that 
the men in this case had no good rea- 
son for refusing to proceed upon their 
voyage. But he had ordered the evi- 
dence to be referred to the professional 
and legal advisers of the Board of Trade 
with a view to see whether it was a case 
in which further proceedings ought to 
be taken. 

Mr. HAMBRO asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will take into consideration 
the case of certain seamen who are con- 
fined in Usk Gaol, undergoing a sentence 
of six weeks’ hard labour for refusing 
to go to sea in the ship ‘Sir Robert 
MacDonnell,” which left Newport last 
month for Monte Video, and which after- 
wards put into Falmouth, where she has 
since been surveyed by the Surveyor to 
the Board of Trade and pronounced un- 
seaworthy ? 

Mr. BRUCE in reply, said, that on 
reading the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
he telegraphed at once to the magis- 
trates at Newport to obtain the infor- 
mation on which they committed the 
men to prison. Upon receiving their 
answer he would act with due regard 
to the circumstances of the case, and 
the Report of the Board of Trade. 


Afterwards— 


Mr. LIDDELL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in the 


Prosecutors Bill. 


Y}event of the facts adduced bringing 


home, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade, culpability in sending a = to 
sea, they have the legal power to enforce 
an ulterior charge against the owners? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
said, in reply, he believed that under the 
recent Act the Board of Trade would have 
power of proceeding against the owners 
for misdemeanour for having sent a ship 
to sea in an unseaworthy state. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. EYKYN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it 
is intended to bring forward the Public 
Prosecutors Bill this Session ? 
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Mr. BRUOE, in reply, said, that his 
hon. Friend was aware that he had, on 
the part of the Government, undertaken 
last year to introduce a Bill, and he had 
not abandoned that intention. In con- 
sequence, however, of hearing that the 
Judicature Commission were about to 
take the question into consideration, he 
postponed the introduction of the Bill 
until he should have the benefit of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 
He had now had an opportunity of 
learning the opinions of the Commis- 
sioner , and the Bill which he hoped soon 
to introduce had been framed after con- 
sideration of those opinions, and in 
general conformity with them. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will bring in a Bill, during the 
present Session, to amend the Municipal 
Corporations (Borough Funds) Act ? 

kr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the sub- 
ject had been carefully examined, both 
y his Department and by that of his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board; but he was 
not as yet prepared to say what Amend- 
ments should be made in the Act of last 
Session. He did consider, however, that 
some Amendments might be properly 
introduced. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LOSS OF THE 


“SEA QUEEN.” 
ORDER.—RULES OF DEBATE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MELLY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a speech by the 
honourable Member for Derby, in which 
he is reported to have made the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“ As to the animus of the Board of Trade, the 
Honourable Gentleman cited the case of an inquiry 
ordered by the House of Commons into the loss 
of the “Sea Queen,” with twenty lives, in which 


the damning evidence of the Custom House | 8! 


officers and the lumpers as to the unseaworthy 
state of the ship had, he said, been deliberately 
suppressed, and a surveyor’s report printed in 
the Blue Book, trying to exculpate the owners 
from their fies gong they having, he de- 
clared, pocketed £25,000, as the profit of sink- 
ing, the owner, too, having superintended the 
loading ;”’ 


and, whether such statement is correct ? 
_ Mr. HORSMAN: Before this Ques- 
tion is answered, I wish, Sir, to call 
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your attention to it on a point of Order 
as being both inconvenient and objec- 
tionable. If a Member of this House 
makes a public statement, and then a 
Minister be asked whether that state- 
ment be or be not true, of course, if the 
Minister replies that it is not true, the 
hon. Member in his place may re-affirm 
that it is true, and may enter into de- 
tails to prove that it is true. It is evi- 
dent that must give rise to discussion, 
and therefore I put it to you, Sir, whe- 
ther the Question is one that ought to 
be answered by the President of the 
Board of Trade ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. Melly) has 
called the attention of the President of 
the Board of Trade to a statement made 
by the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) out of this House; and I am 
asked by the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Horsman), whether there is anything 
irregular in putting a Question on that 
point. I am bound to say that I see 
nothing irregular in the Question of 
the hon. Member; but that Question 
is followed up by these words, ‘and 
whether such statement is correct.” 
If the hon. Member for Stoke-on-Trent 
questions a statement made by a Mem- 
ber of this House, such a proceeding is 
irregular; but I do not understand that 
the hon. Member questions the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Derby. He only inquires of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, whether 
the conduct of the officers of the Board 
of Trade was such as is stated by the 
hon. Member for Derby ? 

Mr. MELLY: [I assure you, Sir, that 
nothing is further from my intention 
than to imply, even in the most indirect 
manner, any doubt of the statement 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby. But a statement having been 
made which appears capable of expla- 
nation, I thought it best for all pur- 
poses that that explanation should be 
iven at the earliest possible moment. 
Mr. PLIMSOLL: May I beg to say 
a word or two? [‘ Order!” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Sir, I quite understand the Question of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Melly) as one not 
involving the veracity of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), but dic- 
tated by a desire to know whether I 
could throw any light on the facts of 
this case. I wish to give an answer 
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more so as it is a matter in which I 
am not personally concerned, it having 
happened a year before I became con- 
nected with the Board of Trade. The 
very extraordinary statements in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Derby 
the other night certainly require to 
be answered and contradicted. The 
information I have to give the House 
is this — First of all, the inquiry into 
the case of the Sea Queen was not 
ordered by the House of Commons— 
these inquiries are never ordered by the 
House of Commons—but was under- 
taken by the Board of Trade. The evi- 
dence of the Revenue officers was not 
suppressed, as the statement of the hon. 
Member for Derby implies. The facts 
are these:—An hon. Member of this 
House (Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence) 
gave Notice of a Question on the sub- 
ject of this vessel on the 29th of March, 
1870. He furnished the Board of Trade 
with certain letters, which alleged that 
the Sea Queen, which had gone down at 
sea, I think, without any survivors, had 
been dangerously overloaded at starting. 
On the same day—the 5th of April— 
the owners of the vessel sent to the 
Board of Trade the bill of lading and 
other documents; and upon the same 
day I find that these papers so volun- 
teered were sent by the Board of Trade 
to the Collector of Customs at Newcastle, 
with instructions to inquire and report. 
On the 8th of April the Board of Trade 
received a reply from the Collector of 
Customs confirming with his opinion 
the allegation that the vessel was over- 
loaded, and enclosing a statement from 
Mr. Bell, Examining Officer of Cus- 
toms, to the effect that she was so over- 
loaded. On the same day an inquiry 
was ordered by the Board of Trade. 
That inquiry was held at Newcastle, and 
lasted from the 28th of April till the 
5th of May. The first witness examined 
was Mr. Bell, the Examining Officer, 
who made the statement I have referred 
to. The second witness was Mr. Lawson, 
the Chief Clerk of Customs at Newcastle, 
who had cleared the ship. The third 
witness was Mr. Sansom, senior Exa- 
mining Officer and Acting Surveyor of 
Customs. Two other out-door officers of 
Customs, Mr. Newton and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, were examined on the 30th of 
April. These officers were all sworn 
and cross-examined, and their evidence 
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was given at length in the report of the 
inquiry presented to Parliament (Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 290, 1870). The 
statement originally given by Mr. Bell 
to the Collector at Newcastle was stated 
in the evidence to have been put in at 
the inquiry. This paper, however, with 
other papers stated to have been put in, 
appears never to have been sent to the 
Board of Trade, by whom the Report 
and evidence were sent to the printers 
precisely as they were received from the 
inquiry. I am not sure whether that 

int was in the mind of the hon. 

ember for Derby or not; but it is 
immaterial, since the preliminary Re- 
port to the Board of Trade was not made 
the subject of cross-examination as it 
was not on oath; whilst Mr. Bell, the 
author of the Report, was subsequently 
examined and cross-examined on oath, and 
his evidence is contained in the Papers 
moved for— namely, the Report and 
Evidence of the Court of Inquiry, which 
consisted of two magistrates and two 
professional assessors—one a Mercantile 
Marine captain, and the other a com- 
mander of the Royal Navy. It is nota 
fact that the evidence of the lumpers, as 
they are called, who discharged the cargo 
of the vessel was suppressed by order of 
the Board of Trade. It is not a fact 
that a surveyor’s report was printed in 
the Blue Book trying to exculpate the 
owners from their responsibility. The 
facts are as follows:—The summoning 
of witnesses in these cases is left to the 
discretion of the solicitor who conducts 
the cases. His instructions are to sum- 
mon all material and necessary witnesses, 
and he does so. In the present case 
he, no doubt, thought that the lumpers 
could add nothing to the mass of evi- 
dence already given. There was, in 
fact, a large mass of evidence given on 
the subject of overloading. I have to- 
day, for my own satisfaction, telegraphed 
to the Solicitor of Customs who con- 
ducted the inquiry, and asked him a 
question on the subject; and this is his 
reply— 

“T conducted the inquiry ‘in re Sea Queen,’ 
and I adduced all the evidence that was avail- 
able and material. It is wholly incorrect to say 
that I received any instructions from the Board 
of Trade to suppress any evidence,” 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
assure the House of Commons that the 
gentlemen who are the superior perma- 
nent officials or the Board of Trade 
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would have been utterly incapable of such 
an act as the suppression of evidence 
before a court of inquiry, or the sup- 
pression of it in this Paper, which was 
moved for and presented to the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member appears 
to fancy that a document was appended 
to that Parliamentary Paper for the 
express purpose of exculpating the own- 
ers, who, he implies, were in some col- 
lusion with the Board of Trade officials 
for that purpose. What happened is 
this:—The Report of that Court did not 
appear to the Board of Trade to be 
satisfactory. It was a vague and almost 
a self-contradictory Report. They re- 
ported against the practice of overload- 
ing, whilst, at the same time, they re- 
ported that ‘‘the Sea Queen was not 
overladen to such an extent as to render 
her dangerous.”” Under these circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade of that day 
wished to clear up the matter, and they 
desired to have the best professional 
opinion they could obtain as to the 
practical and technical question whether 
a vessel, constructed and laden like the 
Sea Queen, could be considered safe and 
seaworthy or not. For that purpose 
they referred the case and all the evi- 
dence to their Chief Surveyor, Mr. 
Galloway. The Report he gave is here, 
and was added to the Parliamentary 
Paper. That Report does not tend, in 
the slightest degree, to exculpate the 
owners; it merely shifts the nature of 
the fault committed by the owners, be- 
cause it says that, in the opinion of Mr. 
Galloway, it was not a question of free- 
board—of that he thought the vessel 
had sufficient—buta question of strength; 
and he considered her strength was not 
sufficient to enable her to carry a large 
cargo of dead weight in safety. That 
Report was not so favourable to the 
owners as the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry ; and there is, not a shadow 
of excuse for saying that the Report was 
added for the purpose of exculpating 
the owners. It was done in the interests 
of truth, and for the purpose of assisting 
the Board of Trade to come to some 
satisfactory conclusion as to the cause 
of the loss. The Board of Trade thought 
it necessary to add the Report to the 
Papers before Parliament; but how the 
addition of that Report can have dimi- 
nished the value of those Papers, or 
shown any bad animus on the part of the 
Board of Trade, I cannot comprehend. 


{Manon 25, 1873} 
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ARMY—THE MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has made or contemplates making 
any arrangements for calling out the 
Militia this year so as least to interfere 
with the interests of agricultural la- 
bourers and their employers, according 
to the different times that suit different 
parts of the country ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: LI am, Sir, always 
desirous to consider as much as possible 
the convenience both of the agricultural 
labourer and his employer. The state 
of the case is this:—The commanding 
officer suggests the time for calling out 
the regiment, and the general officer 
commanding in the district is instructed 
to enter into communication with him 
on the subject. 


TRANSIT OF VENUS.—QUESTION. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
would state to the House what stations 
have been selected by the Astronomer 
Royal for the proposed observations of 
the transit of Venus in 1874; whether 
it is proposed to adopt Halley’s method ; 
and, whether we are acting by our- 
selyes in the matter, or in concert with 
Russia ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, if the hon. 
Baronet will allow me I will answer the 
Question, as the matter is in the hands 
of the Admiralty. The stations selected 
by the Astronomer'Royal are Alexandria, 
Honolulu, Rodriguez, Christchurch (New 
Zealand), and Kerguelen’s Island. At 
Rodriguez, Christchurch, and Kerguelen’s 
Island the entire transit will be visible, 
and therefore the method of utilizing the 
observations by comparing the duration 
of transit at a southern station with the 
duration as observed in the French, 
German, and Russian stations on or near 
the Japanese and Chinese Seas (Halley’s 
method) can be used for those three 
British stations ; and Kerguelen’s Island 
in particular is very favourably situated 
for this method. But it is not probable 
that this method will be used, or at least 
that any importance will be attached to 
it. It is an essential part of the 


Astronomer Royal’s plan—in which he . 


is expressly followed by the French and 
Russians, and, it is believed, by the 
Germans also—that the longitude of 
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every station should be accurately de- 
termined, and, when this is done, the 
method of comparison of the absolute 
Greenwich times at the different stations 
(De Lisle’s method) is greatly superior 
to the method of comparison of dura- 
tions at different stations (Halley’s 
method). Weare acting in perfect con- 
cert with Russia. Frequent correspon- 
dence on the whole subject has been 
maintained between the Astronomer 
Royal and the Director of the Russian 
Central Observatory of Pulkowa. 


Currency— 


JURIES (IRELAND).—PRECEDENCE OF 
MOTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN wished to ask a Ques- 
tion which had reference to Business on 
the Paper for Friday next. He had 
given Notice of his intention to bring 
forward a subject of much importance 
affecting the lives and property of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, but his 
Notice stood so low down on the Paper 
that it was very doubtful whether it 
would in the ordinary course be reached. 
He had, therefore, to ask whether the 
hon. Member for Westminster, the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex, who had precedence, would kindly 
give way to enable him to bring forward 
his Motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, though 
anxious to proceed with his Notice, he 
would ade yield precedence to the 
hon. Member for Carlow, in considera- 
tion of the importance of his Motion as 
affecting the safety of the lives and pro- 
perty of the whole inhabitants of Ire- 

and, which appeared to be practically 
in abeyance. 

Lord Ciravp Joun Hamitron and Sir 
Henry Setwin-Isserson said, they would 
postpone their Notices. 


CURRENCY—THE BANK ACT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON rose to call the 
attention of the House to the currency 
system of the country, and to move a 
Resolution. The hon. Gentleman said: 
Sir, I have had considerable hesitation 
in carrying out my intention of bring- 
ing the subject before the House so im- 
mediately after the Ministerial crisis 
which we have just come through; but, 
in the fear that if I drew back now 
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there might not be found any other time 
and occasion more convenient, I con- 
cluded to proceed. I know that the sub- 
ject is one which, from its abstruse 
character, does not interest a great many 
Members of the House. I know that it 
is a subject which most men shun as a 
dangerous one—so beset with shoals and 
quicksands, in which many have lost 
themselves, that few now care to adven- 
ture upon it in any form, and still fewer 
will attempt it, whose views are in favour 
of a radical change in a system under 
which the wealthy classes become more 
wealthy, even while the poorer become 
more poor. Itisone of the most import- 
ant questions which any hon. Member of 
this House can undertake to deal with. 
It undoubtedly affects the national weal 
and woe far more than any question of 
party politics, and perhaps more than 
any other question that has been before 
the country since the Free Trade settle- 
ment of 1846. That Free Trade settle- 
ment of 1846 has even increased the im- 
portance of the currency question, for 
the general stimulus then given to the 
commerce of the country greatly inten- 
sified all the money difficulties we have 
experienced since, and especially those 
three great crises in which our currency 
system was strained to the breaking 
point and gave way, showing the utter 
unsoundness of those theories on which 
it was based. Those theories are, as I 
understand them, that the precious metals 
are the only safe basis of currency; that 
if any paper currency at all is permis- 
sible it should be strictly the represen- 
tative of gold, and instantly convertible 
into gold at the pleasure of the holder; 
that such a currency will be plentiful or 
scarce according to the plenty or scarcity 
of gold in the country; that it ought to 
be so, and that whatever disaster and 
ruin accompany a sudden contraction of 
the currency through an efflux of gold 
is a perfectly legitimate result, and a less 
evil than it would be to adopt any other 
basis of a less fluctuating character. 
This, of course, is the pure bullionist 
theory, but its advocates were always 
unable to carry it out in its integrity, 
and we have, therefore, been left with a 
hybrid currency consisting partly of coin, 
partly of a miscellaneous collection of 
notes, having very many degrees of con- 
vertibility, but for the most part bear- 
ing the character, only through the for- 
bearance of the public, which, so far, 
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has not demanded instant convertibility. 
The Bank of England has a right to 
issue £15,000,000 sterling on gold and 
other securities lodged in the issue de- 
artment, and this issue, although a 
egal tender, does not require by law to 
have a single sovereign or an ounce of 
gold to back its convertibility. The 
English country banks have an autho- 
rised issue of £7,250,000 against which 
they are not required to hold any gold. 
The Scotch banks have an issue of 
£2,750,000 equally without obligation 
to hold gold; and the Irish banks have 
an issue of £6,500,000 equally free from 
that obligation. These together make 
£31,500,000 of note issue authorised by 
law without any stipulations for gold 
backing it, and therefore, if put to a 
severe test, certainly inconvertible. A 
great part of our trouble arises from 
our struggle in difficult times to keep 
up those inconvertible notes with a 
semblance of convertibility. But our 
other note issues, so far as gold-back- 
ing is concerned, are not entirely secured 
either. The Bank of England issue 
above £15,000,000 is against gold de- 
posited in the issue department, and 
although I have heard a doubt ex- 
pressed whether, in the event of the 
Bank’s insolvency, that gold could be 
kept exclusively to redeem those notes, 
I believe it certainly can. The English 
country banks are allowed no over-issue; 
but the Scotch and Irish are entirely un- 
limited as to the extent of their over- 
issue, provided they have in their safes 
a sovereign against every pound note of 
over-issue. But this, though a check, 
does not amount to a safeguard, for there 
is no provision whatever for keeping 
those sovereigns to guarantee those 
notes ; and if a bank become insolvent, 
undoubtedly the sovereigns would fall 
in as general assets, and the notes would 
have torank like any other debt. Thus, 
it is evident that the whole of the Eng- 
lish country bank notes, and Scotch and 
Irish bank notes—amounting at present 
to about £18,000,000—depend solely on 
the solvency of the issuers; and here, 
Sir, I wish to guard myself against being 
thought to cast any doubt upon any one 
of our banks of issue. I believe they 
are all highly respectable, solvent, and 
well-managed institutions, but they are 
only trading corporations; and I main- 
tain that, however sound they may be, 
their solvency is not a proper basis on 
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which to rest the currency of a great 
nation. Another great objection to the 
Act of 1844—and when I speak of the 
Act of 1844, I include the Acts of 1845, 
which were merely supplementary to the 
main Act—is that these Acts have created 
everywhere but in London a complete 
monopoly in banking. The profit on the 
right of issue has had the effect of doing 
this. For instance, notwithstanding the 
vast increase in all other commerce, we 
have now in Scotland fewer banks than 
we had in 1844. We have lost some, 
and not a single new one has been es- 
tablished. That monopoly has many 
evils. For instance, in 1844 we had 
banks to the extent of £12,000,000 of 
capital, holding deposits of £30,000,000 ; 
whereas now the capital has gone down, I 
think to £9,000,000, while the deposits 
have gone up to £75,000,000. I do 
not think it forms any part of the duty 
of the State to interfere with the mere 
trade of banking, or to legislate for the 
protection of depositors as they do in 
America; but it is certainly the duty of 
the State not to legislate in the opposite 
direction, by creating a monopoly, which 
forces all the savings of the country to 
accumulate in fewer hands, for in the 
event of any great shock to public credit 
the result would be more disastrous than 
if the risk were more distributed. I wish 
to leave the trade of banking perfectly 
free, and without legislative interference 
—and in order to do that it is necessary 
to detach from it entirely thé right of 
creating currency, for the State can never 
be justified in leaving that unrestricted. 
But there is a third objection, though 
perhaps a minor one, to the system I 
have described—namely, that whatever 
the amount of issue the nation may think 
it expedient to sanction without gold 
backing, it brings in an annual profit to 
the issuer, and it seems to me a most 
absurd anomaly that such profit should 
be handed over to trading corporations, 
instead of the nation itself having the 
profit of the nationalissue. The nation, 
with very mistaken generosity, keeps in 
itsown handsthe metallic currency, on the 
most part of which there is a heavy loss, 
while it hands to others the paper cur- 
rency on which there is a large profit. 
It seems to me high time this injustice 
were put an end to, and I commend the 
subject to the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as a means of 
adding materially to his resources. I 
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will now turn to the subject of gold. 
The Act of 1844 requires the Bank of 
England to receive whatever quantity of 
gold is brought to it, and to issue notes 
against that gold to the extent of 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce. This is the most 
fatally bad of all the fallacies of the 
Bank Acts. It frequently fails to per- 
form the function for which it was in- 
tended, while in the attempt to make it 
do so we have constantly recurring 
seasons of most aggravated commercial 
disaster. When the withdrawal of gold 
really does cause the curtailment of the 
paper issue—that is, whenever it suc- 
ceeds in doing the thing which it was 
intended always to do—the result is 
ruinous to the trade of the country. 
Everyone rushes to secure a reserve, 
and the whole currency is at once locked 
up. What is really needed, then, is 
that, when gold is withdrawn from the 
circulation of the country, there should 
be something to take the place of the 
gold to carry on the domestic trade of 
the country, and for want of that we 
have rapid fluctuations in the discount 
rate, sometimes intensifying into absolute 
panic. The existence of the national 
gold store, with its weekly returns, does 
appear to me a machinery specially 
adapted to facilitate the operations of 
gold speculators at the public cost. Its 
supporters say that it does not even fix 
the price of gold. They say that the 
notes given for it are mere store vouch- 
ers, and that there is neither loss nor 
gain by them. Now it is quite true 
that there is neither loss nor gain to the 
bank, but the effect to the country is 
very different. These so-called store 
vouchers state their money value, which 
no other store vouchers do. You deposit 
iron, or wheat, or any other merchan- 
dise, and get a voucher for it, but the 
money value is not stated. It purports 
to be for so many tons of iron, or so 
many quarters of wheat, and it ought 
equally to be for so many ounces of gold. 
By naming the sterling value you fix the 
price, and the consequence of that is that 
either a glut or a famine is of longer con- 
tinuance than it ought to be, for it must 
depend not on markets acting and re- 
acting on each other, as all free and 
healthy markets do, but onlyon the action 
of the foreign markets. If the price 
were free, as soon as an efflux began, 
our price would begin to rise and so 
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the efflux will go on till the foreign maket 
falls, and all we can do is to raise the 
hire, which is a much slower remedy 
than raising the price. In the same way 
when an influx begins it would at once 
begin to check itself in a free market by 
the price drooping, but with us it must 
go on till foreign prices rise or till our 
slow process of lowering the hire sends 
it away. It is in that way that our fixed 
prices cause such great fluctuations in 
the discount rate. If the Bank Act has 
nothing to do with the fluctuations in the 
discount rate, I would like its supporters 
to explain why those fluctuations have 
been so frequent and extreme since that 
Act was passed—why the contrast is so 
marked between the years previous to 
1844 and the years subsequent to that 
date. I can only go back to 1833, be- 
cause previous to that year the Usury 
Laws had some effect in steadying the 
rate, at least they prevented it rising 
above 5 per cent; but from 1833 to 1844 
there were only five changes, giving on 
an average only one change every two 
years. Butsince 1844 we have only had 
one year—1851— without a change, and 
we have had as many as 15 changes in 
one year, and we have had as many as 
five changes in one month. In the one 
month of August, 1870, we had as many 
changes as in the il years previous to 
1844. Besides all the changes in those 
11 years previous to 1844 ran between 
4 per cent and 6 per cent. I might 
almost say between 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent, for there were only a few months 
of 6 per cent in 1839; but since 1844 
our fluctuations have run between 2 per 
cent and 10 per cent. Last July we had 
a minimum of 3 per cent, while by No- 
vember it had run up to 7 percent, mak- 
ing the value of loanable capital more 
than double itself in four months; but 
in July, 1865, the minimum was 3 per 
cent; in July, 1866, it was 10 per cent; 
and in July, 1867, it was 2 per cent. 
Thus we had money at one date no less 
than five times the value it bore at 
another date, only one year distant. If 
those frequent and extreme fluctuations 
which have followed the Act of 1844 are 
not at all attributableto that Act, Ishould 
like to know what they are attributable 
to. If the answer is that they are owing 
to free trade, then the inference seems 
inevitable that a fettered and cramped 
currency is a bad accompaniment to 
Free Trade, and that when we freed 
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our trade we should have placed our 
currency on a broader basis; whereas 
by the Act of 1844 we had just bound 
it in double fetters. All the changes 
and fluctuations are made to check the 
efflux of gold, or to bring it back if it 
has gone. But, as I have before said, 
merely to raise the hire is a far more 
slow and uncertain process than to raise 
the price. If France wanted gold from 
us she would raise the price above our 
fixed price, and at once get it; but our 
plan of raising the hire entirely failed 
in the panic of 1866 to bring us gold 
from France. During our three months 
of 10 per cent discount rate, the Bank of 
France kept their rate at 34 and 4 per 
cent, yet their gold increased till they 
had actually over £28,000,000 sterling, 
while we with our prolonged 10 per cent 
rate, could not get above £12,000,000. 
The contrast with France is indeed re- 
markable. France issues no less than 
£112,000,000 sterling of credit notes, 
keeps up her bullion, keeps down her 
discount rate, and escapes panic; while 
we, with our small issues tied to the 
gold basis, fail in all. We have set up 
gold for our idol—we worship it with a 
senseless superstition. Ifa few millions 
of gold go out from the Bank we straight- 
way plunge into insane panic, depreciate 
all our property, except gold—probably 
a hundred times the amount of the gold 
that has gone out; raise our hire for 
money four or five times what it was 
before ; and at last, when our commerce 
is in collapse, when one half of our mer- 
chants are ruined and the other half on 
the brink of it, we give the Bank leave 
to issue a few more credit notes, as the 
only refuge from universal bankruptcy. 
Greater folly, greater insanity, greater 
erime could hardly be. More poverty, 
more misery, more broken hearts and 
more desolated homes, are due to this 
one cause than to all others put together. 
And the remedy, after all, is so easy— 
an extra issue of credit notes—that in 
every one of our great money panics 
has proved an immediate success — 
namely, in 1797, 1825, 1847, 1857, and 
1866—at all times the remedy is the 
same; and yet we will not learn that 
what acts as an immediate remedy 
might, if applied a little earlier, have 
proved a preventive, and might even be 
the basis of a sounder system. Under 
our Free Trade system, the business of 
the country has increased to such an 
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enormous extent that gold has become 
too narrow a basis for the conduct of 
that business. There is no doubt at all 
but for the extraordinary discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia, our 
currency would have broken down long 
ago, and we would have been obliged 
to turn to something else. Ourrency 
reformers, in fact, say there is no good 
ground for so narrow a basis as gold. 
They say that gold is only one form of 
stored-up labour, and that there is no 
reason why that one form alone should 
have representation. I admit that gold 
is necessary for our foreign import trade, 
but I do not see that it is so for our 
domestic trade. It may be said—‘“ It 
is all very well to point out the defects 
of the present system, but what remedy 
do you propose in its place?” Now, I 
confess that when we come to consider 
how a remedy is to be contrived, we find 
wide differences of opinion among cur- 
rency reformers. Everyone has a pet 
scheme of his own; and I admit that I 
myself am no exception to the rule. 
But, at the same time, I consider the 
present system is so radically bad that I 
would be inclined almost to welcome 
any change. I think many of the 
schemes for a more extended currency, 
based on Consols, are very feasible in- 
deed; but I would prefer for myself 
something better. I should like to see 
something resembling the American sys- 
tem, without its defects, established in 
this country. I think that the United 
States national system of State notes, 
though not a perfect system, is a very 
bold step in the right direction, and is, 
perhaps, the best symbolic currency that 
the world has ever yet seen. Under 
such a system, notwithstanding her 
miserably cramped trade and her devas- 
tated fleets, America has succeeded in 
developing her resources wonderfully, 
and in paying off a very large part of 
her National Debt. America uses no 
gold whatever for her internal trade. 
She reserves it all for her foreign trade. 
Now, we have always been told that 
under such a condition of things all the 
gold would vanish from the country, 
and it would be impossible for our mer- 
chants to get gold to carry on their 
foreign trade. But that, let me say, is 
not the experience in America. They 
have there a class of traders called gold 
brokers, whose business it is to keep 
gold and deal in gold. When a foreign 
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trader wants gold he simply goes to the 
broker and pays the market price for it. 
We, on the other hand, go upon a 
different principle. We give foreign 
traders access to our national gold store, 
and allow them to get it with too great 
facility, and without paying a proper 
price for it. Now, if we abolished our 
present gold store, and had recourse to 
a better system of currency, our foreign 
traders would also have to go to the 
brokers for gold. That isa thing which 
I think we ought to make them do. Some- 
thing even better, however, might be 
done. My proposal is a National Bank 
with a right of issue somewhat resem- 
bling the issue department of the Bank 
of England, but free from all trade in- 
fluences, free from Government control, 
and accountable only to Parliament. 
The only function of the National Bank 
should be to receive Government securi- 
ties, and thereupon to open a credit ac- 
count for notes to the extent of 80 per 
cent of these deposits. The banker 
would be entitled to draw the full amount 
of his dividend on these Consols; but, 
on the other hand, he would be charged 
an interest at the rate of 2 per cent on 
the daily balance of his note account— 
the dividends and interest to be both 
payable in gold, and the notes to be 
issued as low as one pound notes, and 
even lower. The issue in America goes 
down as low as one dollar, and there is, 
besides, a State issue as low down as 10 
cents, to the vast convenience of the 
public. In England we practically adopt 
a similar currency, for at our clubs we 
generally get postage stamps instead of 
copper. I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might adopt the hint and 
turn it to some account. The advan- 
tages I would expect from such a system 
are—it would be free from the objec- 
tions now urged against the Bank of 
England management. It would also 
be free from all Government control, 
and no Government would be able to 
turn the system to an improper purpose. 
Moreover, the extent of issue would de- 
pend entirely upon the ability of bankers 
to deposit Consols, and the willingness 
of the public to pay a per-centage on 
the use of the issue. The only thing 
new in this scheme is the charge of 
daily interest on the balance of the note 
account. That would prevent bankers 
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necessary for the use of their trade. It 
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would, in fact, be a self-regulating issue 
which would not depreciate, because no 
banker would take out notes to lie idle, 
or to pay them away for a lower rate 
than that at which he had procured them. 
Now, this is no mere theory. A charge 
of daily interest is a mere importation 
from the Scotch system of banking. 
Under the Scotch system of banking 
every trader in the country recejves in- 
terest on the daily balance of his trading 
account. The consequence is that every 
trader is pecuniarily interested in keep- 
ing out as little currency as possible. 
He pays to his bank account every pound 
of his daily collections in order to get 
interest upon it; and in the same way 
the same causes acting upon the larger 
amounts with which the bankers have 
to deal would produce the same result. 
The economy of circulation in Scotland 
is proved by the facts that the population 
of England is not seven times as large 
as that of Scotland, nor are the taxes 
of England seven times as large as those 
of Scotland, yet England absorbs up- 
wards of 15 times the currency that 
Scotland requires for her transactions. 
I think that charging the banker 2 per 
cent for the benefit of the country would 
still leave him a fair profit on the issue, 
and would give the revenue a large re- 
turn. And this is nothing new—it is 
merely the expansion of a system that 
now exists; for at present the Bank of 
England has by Act of Parliament the 
power to take possession of two-thirds of 
any lapsed issue of any English country 
banker, on condition of depositing Go- 
vernment securities and paying 2 per 
cent. Moreover, the revenue receives a 
further sum from the profits of note 
issue. It receives as commutation of 
the stamps on bank notes £139,500 a- 
year, and it receives from the profits of 
issuefrom the Bank of England £138,500. 
£60,000—the composition from the Bank 
of England—is included in the £138,000 
of profit received from the Bank of Eng- 
land, but the composition of the country 
bank notes is £139,500. Hon. Members 
who are incredulous as to this statement 
will find the one under the head of 
‘‘stamps,’’ and the other under the head 
of ‘‘ miscellaneous,”’ and the two together 
amount to £278,000. The public faith 
in such a note issue as I have sketched 
would certainly depend more upon its 
ultimate than upon its instant converti- 
bility, but that ultimate convertibility 
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would be more secure. Even our pre- 
sent note issue depends more upon ulti- 
mate convertibility than instant conver- 
tibility, because there are £31,500,000 
that could not be instantly converted. 
Such a system would not give cheap 
money, but I have never advocated cheap 
money. I can see a good deal of evil in 
money being very cheap. What I want to 
see is steady money, and I think the plan 
I suggest would give steady money. I do 
not agree in the generally-expressed opi- 
nion that the bankers are very greatly 
interested in keeping up the present sys- 
tem. I do not think the bankers really 
benefit very much from it, for I find the 
average rate of discount is actually 
lower than it usedto be. I find that the 
average discount rate for the years which 
have elapsed since 1844 has only been 
4} per cent, while previous to 1844 it 
ran from 4 to 5 per cent pretty steadily. 
Therefore I do not think that the bankers 
derive such a benefit and have such a 
vested interest in the panics as is some- 
times alleged against them, and I believe 
that they stand in their own light in 
supporting the present system. But, 
while I have in a manner sketched a 
proposal, Ido not in the least wish to 
commit the House or any of my sup- 
porters, if I have any, to any form of 
remedy whatever. All I wish to commit 
the House to is the existence of certain 
very great evils, and to the need of in- 
quiry. I am quite aware that the in- 
quiry is not altogether new, and that the 
ground has been gone over to a con- 
siderable extent before. I know that a 
Committee of this House sat in 1848, 
and that in the same year there was a 
Committee of the House of Lords, but 
they came to absolutely opposite conclu- 
sions. There was also a Committee in 
1857-8, which, after hearing a great 
deal of evidence, came, in my opinion, 
to a very inconclusive report indeed. 
They reported that the crisis of 1857 
was due to excessive speculation and 
abuse of credit—but they failed to say 
what the excessive speculation was due 
to. They stopped too soon or did not 
go to the bottom of the subject. Ithink 
that the wild speculation was due to a 
systematic oscillation in the value of 
money, which destroyed all legitimate 
business. No merchant makes his caleu- 
lation upon a very small rate of profits 
now, because he never knows whether a 
rapid change in the discount rate may 
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not sweep them all away, and turn them 
into absolute loss. The merchants, 
therefore, are obliged to look to ventures 
in which there is a large profit, and 
large profit, of course, means large risk. 
In this way the character of our business 
and of our business men is becoming 
changed and deteriorated, and this is 
very greatly owing to the Bank Act and 
its influence. The Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1848 reported that 
the recent panic—the panic of 1847— 
was materially aggravated by the Bank 
Act. Therefore, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons are entirely 
at issue upon the question, and for that 
reason I have asked for a Royal Com- 
mission instead of a Committee of this 
House. But since the last Committee re- 
ported, we have had another panic—the 
panic of 1866—which has not been in- 
quired into at all, although it had some 
peculiar features of its own, such as the 
relative position of the Bank of France 
and of the Bank of England at that 
time. Then again the French have 
completed an important inquiry since 
that date ; and they have come to a very 
different conclusion from the Committee 
of the House of Commons. Their con- 
clusion was not that it was expedient to 
adopt our system. They have left their 
Bank perfectly free, and the course they 
have pursued is, I think, a question into 
which a Commission might very well 
inquire. Then, again, the United States 
national currency has been established 
since our inquiry. It has been in exist- 
ence now for seven years, and is well 
worthy, I think, of being studied by a 
Royal Commission, and of being re- 
ported upon. For these reasons, I ask 
the Government to give me a Royal 
Commission in place of a Select Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) asks for a Com- 
mittee. I am glad to see that the hon. 
Member for Maidstone agrees with me in 
considering that inquiry is necessary. 
I believe that he really and honestly 
wants inquiry ; but to appoint a Com- 
mittee of this House at so late a period 
in the life of the Parliament, would, I 
think, be very apt to lead to an incon- 
clusive result. Before any Report could 
be presented Parliament itself would 
have died, and some of the hon. Mem- 
bers who sat upon the Committee might 
not chance to be returned to the next 
That, I think, is a cogent 
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reason for asking for a Royal Commis- 
sion, and not for a Committee of this 
House. In fact, I fear that to ask fora 
Committee of this House would be prac- 
tically asking Parliament to shelve the 
question. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) has also an 
Amendment upon the Paper; but I am 
glad to see that he is only half-opposed 
to the Motion. He admits that there 
were evils attending the present Bank 
Act, and that it is not the self-acting, 
self-adjusting, automatic machine which 
its great propounder held out to us it 
was to be. But with such an admission 
on the face of his Amendment, I wish 
to know how it is that he refuses inquiry. 
If the hon. Member has any faith in his 
own views, he must see that inquiry 
would be in his favour, and would lead 
to the adoption of his opinions ; there- 
fore, instead of the hon. Member op- 
posing inquiry, I confidently look to him 
to support it. I have endeavoured to 
make my statement, although rather a 
long one, as simple as possible. No- 
thing would have been easier for me 
than to have covered up the whole sub- 
ject with a cloud of figures such as has 
been usually the case when Gentlemen 
have dealt with it. I have steadily 
avoided that, and where I have used 
figures I have employed round sums and 
not the exact sums. Thanking the House 
for its patience, I now beg, Sir, formally 
to move my Resolution. 

Mr. MUNDELLA seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent system of Currency is dangerous to the 
commerce of the Country, and that some change 
is necessary to prevent such extreme fluctuations 
in the discount rate as have been frequent since 
the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, and that 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be pleased to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the means of remedy 
for the evils complained of.’’—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK: Fifteen 
years have now elapsed since the last 
Parliamentary inquiry into the operation 
of the laws by which the currency is re- 
gulated—fifteen years most eventful and 
instructive. Under these circumstances 
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it is surely desirable that our financial 
history during this period should be re- 
corded, and that the statistical tables 
which we now have up to 1857 should be 
brought down to the present day. There 
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are, moreover, some points in which our 
present laws, or rather, let me say, our 
present customs, might, perhaps, be 
modified with advantage. Again, aswhen 
one of Her Majesty’s ships is wrecked, it 
is usual to have a court-martial, so a 
suspension of the Bank Act may be said 
to afford sufficient ground for a Par- 
liamentary inquiry. So far, therefore, 
I do not differ from the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, though unable to accept 
his Resolution. Ido not wish, indeed, 
to lay any special stress on the appoint- 
ment of a Committee rather than a Com- 
mission, although the former seems more 
convenient, and follows up the prece- 
dents of 1848 and 1858. It is, however, 
impossible for me to accept the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, be- 
cause I do not believe that the present 
system of currency is dangerous to com- 
merce, or that fluctuations in the rate of 
interest can be prevented by Act of 
Parliament. It must be remembered 
that the Act of 1844, though called a 
Bank Act, is, in fact, only a Bank- 
note Act. It does not interfere ii any 
way with the Bank as a Bank, but it 
limits the issue of bank-notes to a cer- 
tain fixed sum, plus the amount of bul- 
lion. The main object was to secure the 
convertibility of the note, and it has 
done so. In all other respects the Bank 
was left and is still perfectly free. Those 
who advocate what they call free 
banking often refer to the United States 
as a model. But in fact, while true 
banking—banking as opposed to the 
issuing of bank-notes—is perfectly free 
in Britain, this is not the case in the 
the United States. On the contrary, in 
that country the law attempts to regu- 
late, not only the currency, but the 
direct banking business of the so-called 
National Banks, and provides that they 
must hold a cash reserve of either 15 per 
cent., or, in the so-called ‘‘ redemption 
cities,’ 25 per cent. of their total liabil- 
ities to the public. These limits have 
not, however, as a matter of fact, always 
been maintained, and last December the 
New York Banks infringed the law in 
this respect, their reserve being below 
the legal amount. I agree with a very 
able article in The Economist (7th De- 
cember, 1872), that the system— 


“Ts very far from a success. It lays down a 
hard and fast line, which fetters some banks and 
is superfluous for others, while it can hardly be 
said, looking at the strain upon the New York 
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banks, that it suffices to secure an ample reserve 
in the proper quarter.” : 

But though banking proper is perfectly 
free in this country, the issue of notes is 
regulated by the Act of 1844, up to which 
time the Bank of England was left to 
exercise its own discretion. In consi- 
dering the policy of the Act, it is very 
necessary to remember the history of our 
currency before 1844, and the events 
which induced Sir Robert Peel to propose 
the BankAct. In 1797 the bullion in the 
Bank of England had almost run dry, 
and the directors communicated to Go- 
vernment their fear that they would be 
unable to meet their engagements. The 
Government replied by the Order in 
Council of the 26th of February sus- 
pending cash payments. The Act con- 
firming this Order contemplated a re- 
sumption of cash payments in June of 
the same year ; but, the fatal step having 
once been taken, the suspension was 
prolonged by subsequent Acts until the 
close of the war. Even then, however, 
the Bank was not in a position to resume 
cash payments, nor did this state of 
things cease until 1823. It must not, 
however, be supposed that this period 
was free from financial difficulties. On 
the contrary, in 1800-1 the commercial 
distress was very severe; in 1811 it 
was so great that Parliament authorized 
an advance to merchants of £6,000,000 
against approved securities, in spite of 
which the failures were very numerous. 
From 1814 to 1816 was also a period of 
great depression, and in fact those who 
regard an inconvertible paper currency 
as a panacea for financial evils, would 
do well to study with care the history of 
this period. In 1825, within a year or 
two after the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, the Bank of England was, in the 
words of Mr. Tooke, drained almost to 
exhaustion. It has been often stated 
that on this occasion the Bank was saved 
by the accidental preservation of a box 
containing £700,000 in £1 notes. At 
this period no less than 70 banks sus- 
pended in one month ; a suspension due 
to panic, as was shown by the fact that 
many paid in full, and the whole on an 
average paid 17s. 6d. in the pound. In 
1836 the bullion in the Bank of England 
was again very low, and in 1839 the 
Bank was driven to the expedient of 
raising £2,000,000 by drawing on Paris. 
This had, indeed, become necessary 
under the circumstances. Mr. Palmer, 
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Governor of the Bank, in his evidence 
before the Committee of that House, 
said : -— 

“ The case of the year 1839 was one of positive 
necessity ; the bullion in the Bank was reduced 
so very low, by the discredit that existed of the 
Bank itself upon the Continent of Europe, as to 
endanger specie payments, so that there would 
have been no alternative but suspending alto- 
gether making payments in specie if they had 
not resorted to public credit.” 

In short, the bullion in the Bank was 
allowed to fall to £1,000,000 in 1797, to 
£1,261,000 in 1825, to £3,831,000 in 
1837, to £2,406,000 in 1839. Under 
these circumstances, some legislative 
enactments were obviously necessary, 
and the Bank Act was accordingly 

assed, since which time the bullion 

as never on any occasion fallen below 
£6,000,000. It may be said that the 
Bank of England would under any cir- 
cumstances have kept up its supply of 
bullion. Such an opinion would not 
however, I think, be maintained by any 
one who had carefully considered the 
subject. I have great confidence in the 
judgment and prudence of the Bank 
Court; but the truth is that without the 
Act of 1844 it would be almost impos- 
sible for the Directors to maintain such 
large reserves as at present. There were 
times when these reserves would seem 
to all those who did not look far ahead 
to be extravagant and unnecessary. The 
Bank rate affects not only those who 
discount with the Bank itself, but a great 
variety of other transactions, and so 
many persons are interested in the 
matter that immense pressure is always 
brought on the Directors to reduce the 
rate as soon as it seems possible to do 
so. I need not, however, urge my own 
opinion on this point, but will refer to 
the conclusion of the Committee of this 
House in 1858, which reported that the 
true judgment of the Bank Court would, 
under any circumstances, lead the Di- 
rectors to act as if the Act of 1844 was 
in existence— 

“But yet it is not expedient to expose them 
to the influence of such a pressure as would in- 
evitably be applied at such a time.” 

Nay, this was the opinion of the Bank 
itself. The Governor, Mr. Palmer, was 
asked before the Committee of 1858— 


“Looking at the present views of the Bank 
Directors, and to the experience which they have 
now acquired, do you think it probable that if the 
Bank Act had not been enforced, they would 
still have been desirous to pursue precisely the 
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same course as they have actually pursued in 
that respect.” 
He replied candidly— 

“T think they would have been desirous to do 
so; but I am not sure that the influence of pres- 
sure from without might not have acted a little 
to warp their judgment.” [Report on Bank Acts, 
1858, p. 6.] 


The hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler), who is so well qualified to 
speak on such a subject, has also ex- 
pressed the same opinion, and I be- 
lieve it is generally shared by those 
who have studied our financial history. 
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If, then, we do not maintain the prin- | P 


ciple of the Act of 1844, we may de- 
pend upon it that in future panics 
we shall have no such stock of bullion 
to fall back on, and that no mere Trea- 
sury letter will be sufficient to avert a 
suspension of cash payments. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow, among 
the accusations he has brought against 
the Act of 1844, attributes to that Act 
the effect of rendering the establishment 
of new banks impossible. With regard 
to England that can hardly be said to be 
the case, because some of the most im- 
portant and flourishing of the existing 
banks have been established since the 
passing of the Act. It is true that this 
is not the case in Scotland, and the 
state of the Scotch circulation seems to 
me to be well worth the consideration 
of this House. It is however fair to 
admit that the fact is to a great extent 
due to the excellent management of the 
Scotch banks. Admitting, however, that 
the Act has secured the convertibility of 
the note, it may be said that this result 
however important, may be secured at 
too great a cost. What, then, are the 
objections generally brought against the 
Act of 1844? They are, firstly, that it 
creates panics; secondly, that it neces- 
sitates high rates; thirdly, that it causes 
great fluctuations in the rate of interest ; 
and, fourthly, that it prescribes a fixed 
and rigid limit. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there were panics 
before 1844, and that they are not con- 
fined to England. In the opinion of the 
Committees of this House which investi- 
gated all the circumstances, the panics 
of 1847 and 1857 were mainly caused by 
the numerous failures which then oc- 
curred, not the failures by the panics. 
The unsound state of trade in 1847 and 
1857 was sufficiently proved by the con- 
dition of the houses which failed. Many 
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persons are under the impression that 
sound and solvent houses were pulled 
down by those panics. The facts show 
this to be entirely an error. The 
average dividend paid by the firms which 
stopped did not amount to more than 4s. 
in the pound, which sufficiently proved 
that they were hopelessly insolvent. Mr. 
Coleman, the accountant, than whom no 
one was more competent to speak on 
such a subject, was asked before the 
Committee of 1858— 

“Speaking generally with regard to 1847, of 
which your experience is now complete, are you 
repared to say that the failures which occurred 
in that year were owing to any imperfection of 
the law by which the facilities for obtaining 
credit were unduly curtailed ?’— “No.” “ With 
regard to the year 1857, what would your 
answer be tothe same question f’’—‘ That every 
house which applied and deserved assistance 
received it.” 


Mr. Ball, another of the principal ac- 
countants in London, was asked whether 
in his opinion the result would have been 
advantageous either to those houses or 
to the public if they had been sustained, 
and he expressed his conviction that the 
longer this had been done, the greater 
would the ultimate loss have been; in 
confirmation of which it might be ob- 
served that the three great banks—the 
Western Bank of Scotland, the Liverpool 
Borough Bank, and the Northumberland 
and Durham Bank—as well as the two 
discount houses which failed in 1857, and 
the stoppage of which so much aggra- 
vated the panic, were all in difficulties 
in 1847, and were assisted by the Bank 
of England. I will now pass to the 
second objection—namely, that the high 
rates which were reached in 1847, 1857, 
and 1866 were caused by the Bank Act. 
But if so they would have been confined 
to this country. Now, in 1847, when 
our rate went up to 8 per cent, it was 
7 per cent in New York, and on trade 
bills even 18 per cent; in Hamburg, 
again, it reached 7 per cent, though 
the Hamburg rates were generally below 
ours. In 1857, when our rate was 10 
per cent, the Bank of France had also 
raised its rate to 10 per cent, and the 
rate at Hamburg was 9 per cent, and 
even at that rate there were only three 
or four houses whose bills were taken. 
In New York 62 out of 63 banks sus- 
pended ; most of the banks in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore did the 
same; and the rate of interest ranged 


from 18 to 24 per cent, In 1866, when 
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our rate was 10, that of the Bank of 
Prussia was 93, while at New York the 
rate for short loans was 7 per cent, on 
good bills 7 to 8 per cent, and on ordi- 
nary trade bills from 10 to 18 per cent. 
It is true that the Bank of France 
rate was at that time 4 per cent; but 
that very fact showed the extent to 
which English paper was discredited. 
The French capitalists preferred to get 
4 per cent for their money in France 
rather than discount English bills at 
10 per cent. The third complaint against 
the Act of 1844 is that it has caused 
numerous and extreme changes in the 
rate of interest. I do not understand 
that the Act is supposed by the hon. 
Member to have made money dearer on 
the average, and such is certainly not 
the case. No doubt these fluctuations 
had of late years been more frequent 
than was formerly the case, but I believe 
that this is due more to the condition of 
commerce than to the action of the law. 
It seems to me a clear proof of this that 
for ten years succeeding the passing of 
the Act—from 1844 to 1854—there were 
only 25 changes in the rate of interest, 
or, on an average, 2} a-year. It is no 
doubt true that latterly they have been 
more numerous. Last year they had 
14 changes, while the Bank of France 
only altered once—namely, on the 1st of 
March, when the rate was lowered from 
6 per cent to 5 per cent. Our rates, on 
the contrary, varied from 3 per cent to 
7 per cent. The fact is, however, that 
the conditions of the Paris money market 
are so different from ours that any com- 
parison for such a purpose must be un- 
satisfactory. New York is a much more 
apposite case, and those who wish for a 
change in our system of currency gene- 
rally point to America as a model. Now, 
in New York last year the rate of in- 
terest on first-class bills altered 23 times 
in the year, and varied from 54 to 12 
per cent. Thus, while the difference 
here between the extremes, even last 
year, was 4 per cent, that in New York 
was 6} percent. The contrast between 
London and New York is still more 
marked if we take the rates on money 
loaned from day to day. In London the 
rates allowed for money at call vary 
from 2 to 5 per cent. But in New York 
the rates charged on loans from day to 
day vary from a minimum of 3 per cent 
to a maximum of 7 per cent and } per 
cent commission, thus bringing the rate 
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up to 40 or even 50 per cent per annum. 
Surely, then, it is olitioens that it would 
be an entire mistake to suppose that 
the adoption of the American system 
would prevent fluctuations, and periods 
of pressure in the money market. 
Iam sure, however, that everyone who 
is conversant with the subject will 
agree with me when I say that, Bank 
Act or no Bank Act, if the Bank of Eng- 
land wish to retain its business it must 
follow the market rate of interest. The 
Bank of England is often said to fix 
the rate of interest, just as Britannia is 
said to rule the waves. We cannot 
however prevent storms in the money 
market any more than we can level 
the waves of the ocean; and last year, 
if the Bank of England had attempted 
to maintain an uniform rate of in- 
terest, she would at one period have 
been deprived of all her discount busi- 
ness, and at another have lost all 
herreserve. Lastly, some persons have 
objected to the Act of 1844 because it 
contains a fixed and rigid limit, but this 
is an objection not so much to the Act as 
to the nature of things. Before 1844 
there was a limit just as there is now; 
then the reserve of the Bank of England 
was in gold, now it is in notes; but it 
was as much fixed in the one case as in 
the other. There is, however, this im- 
portant difference—that the present limit 
can be altered by a stroke of the pen, as 
we have always a large stock of bullion 
in reserve. The three panic years of 
1847, 1857, and 1866, so far from being 
periods when the Act broke down, were 
precisely the times when it proved most 
useful. The reserve which was intended 
to maintain the convertibility of the 
note, was temporarily used to support 
public credit. In the three years just 
mentioned the reserve fell to a very 
low point. The Act of 1844, how- 
ever, had kept for us, beyond the Bank 
reserve, a stock of bullion which proved 
most useful. It is all very well to say 
that if it had not been for the Act, the 
bullion would have been available, and 
there would have been no cause for 
panic; but the truth is that, but for 
the Act, the Bank of England would not 
have held that stock of bullion. Many 
of those who oppose the Act seem to 
suppose that panics are confined to 
this country. Panics at home naturally 
produce more impression on us than 
those which occur elsewhere; but it 
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would be a great mistake to suppose that 
periods of difficulty have been peculiar 
to England. Onthe contrary, they occur 
wherever trade is complicated and ex- 
tensive. Take the case of America. 
During the autumn of 1814 all the Banks 
south and west of New England sus- 
pended specie payments. From the Ist 
of January, 1811, tothe 1st of July, 1830, 
165 Banks in the United States suspended 
operations. In 1825 the rate of interest 
in New York was from 12 to 36 per 
cent, and, as stated in a Boston paper of 
that date—‘‘the merchants cracked like 
parched corn.” In 1837 every Bank in 
the United States stopped payment, and 
I have already shown that since 1844 
America has not been more free from 
financial difficulties than we have. There 
is, however, one way in which our sys- 
tem of currency differs materially from 
one entirely metallic. Bank notes are 
much more easily and safely carried 
about and locked up than the gold they 
represent, and timid persons during a 
panic may, under present circumstances, 
at once withdraw their deposits and lock 
up the notes. Notes can also be easily 
sent by post, and if they are cut in halves 
the risk and trouble of adopting that 
course are almost inappreciable. But 
with sovereigns themselves the case is 
different. There is not only great danger 
of robbery, but alarge sum in sovereigns 
is both heavy and bulky. During the 
panic of 1825 a poor woman went to 
‘Williams’s Bank in the West of Eng- 
land, changed a number of notes for gold, 
and set out with a mind much relieved 
to walk home. But though her heart 
was light her pockets were heavy, and 
before she had got half way she began 
to repent what she had done, and feeling 
very tired, sat down to rest and count 
her treasure. 
a butcher boy came by, and at once 
seeing the state of the case, informed 
her, with that ready wit which charac- 
terises butcher boys, that he was sorry 
for her, for she evidently did not know 
that the Sovereign Bank in London had 
stopped payment. The story adds that 
she jumped up, hurried back to the 
Bank, and, after abusing the astonished 
cashier, insisted on having back her 
notes. It is obvious that while to draw 
a balance of £10,000 in 10 notes of 
£1,000 each was an affair of seconds, 
to carry off 10,000 sovereigns is a much 
more serious matter. Many writers on 
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these subjects have assumed that in panics 
cheques become comparatively useless, 
and that thus a greatly increased amount 
of notes is required. I believe that to be 
a mistake, and that in a panic creditors 
are glad enough to get acheque. The 
increase in the circulation arises, I be- 
lieve, from the natural wish on the part 
of Banks, and especially those at a dis- 
tance from London, to keep strong at 
such times. I hope that in any future 
period of pressure the Bank Directors 
and other bankers, while raising the 
rate, will, as far as possible, avoid 
giving rise to an impression that they 
refuse to discount any good ‘business’ 
bills. Nothing, I believe, would tend more 
to prevent panics than the feeling that, 
at the current rate, good bills would be 
negotiable. If that were the case, the 
public would present for discount as few 
bills as possible, whereas in the late 
panics they often discounted much more 
than was necessary, under the appre- 
hension that if they waited they might 
not be able to discount at all. Still, we 
should indeed be blind to the lessons 
of the past if we hoped to avoid diffi- 
culties in the future. No law, I might 
almost add no prudence, could obviate 
the possibility of panics. Moreover, 
there is a certain amount of uneasi- 
ness in the City on account of the views 
attributed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and especially to his remark 
that the City must take care of itself. 
I am sure, however, that my right hon. 
Friend did not use this expression in an 
unfriendly spirit. I accept it rather 
as a tribute to the prudence of those by 
whom our banking and commercial in- 
stitutions are conducted. As regards 
the body to which I have the honour to 
belong, on the very worst day of the 
anic in 1857, the London bankers had 
£5,500,000 deposited at the Bank of 
England, in addition to their reserves in 
their own tills. It must then be admitted 
that they had acted with prudence and 
forethought. Moreover, it must always 
be remembered that the pressure in the 
money-market in 1847, 1857, and 1866, 
as the published Returns fully prove, 
arose, not from any withdrawal of the 
deposits from the Banks, but from an 
entirely abnormal and extraordinary 
demand for loans and discounts on the 
part of the public. It is one thing 
to hold a sufficient reserve to meet 
any demands which can be made for 
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deposits, but the calls for loans and 
discounts cannot be foreseen. Moreover, 
though the minimum amount of notes 
which can ever be in circulation may 
be estimated with certainty, it is impos- 
sible to foresee the maximum which 
may be required. So far as any gradual 
increase is concerned, the case is met by 
the provisions of the Act, but it is differ- 
ent with any sudden demand for notes, 
such as occurred, for instance, in May, 
1866, when the amount in circulation 
rose from £22,300,000 to £26,100,000 
in one week. What then would happen 
if we had a repetition of such a state of 
things as that which occurred in 1857— 
which I take in preference to 1866, be- 
cause the facts of the latter year are not 
fully known tous? On the 12th of No- 
vember, 1857, the reserve of the Bank of 
England consisted of £450,000 in coin 
and £131,000 in notes, while the deposits 
of the London bankers with the Bank 
of England amounted to £5,458,000. 
Under these circumstances, the Treasury 
wrote a letter stating that, should the 
Bank exceed the authorised issue of 
notes, the Government would bring in a 
Bill of Indemnity. It must be remem- 
bered that this letter did not alter the 
legal position of the Bank. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has no autho- 
rity to suspend the Bank Act. No doubt 
it would always be satisfactory to the 
Bank Directors to know that they were 
acting with the concurrence of Govern- 
ment, but that does not affect their re- 
sponsibility in law. It seems, however, 
to have been generally supposed that in 
the absence of such a letter the Bank of 
England and other bankers would have 
been compelled to cease discounting, and 
would thus have saved themselves at the 
expense of the mercantile community. 
This idea has caused, no doubt, a dif- 
ference between the currency panics 
before and after 1844. In earlier times 
solvent houses feared for the Bank; 
latterly they have trembled for them- 
selves. I believe, however, that their fear 
was groundless. The truth is that the 
Bank cannot, under such circumstances, 
suddenly cease to discount. The proper 
course is to act on the exchanges by 
timely precautions; but if the Bank 
cease to discount, the result will be that 
it will lose more by the panic which it 
will produce, the hoarding of notes, and 
the withdrawal of deposits, than it will 
save by the diminution of advances. 
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Under such circumstances, then, what 
can the Governor of the Bank do? The 
Bank must honestly endeavour to con- 
form to the Act; but, if a sudden emer- 
gency arise, they must do their best, and, 
if necessary, come to that House for an 
indemnity. The Act of 1844 is intended to 
regulate the Bank, not to break it. It must 
be remembered that the Bank does 
not hold it as trustee for the note-hold- 
ers. The object of the Act was no 
doubt to regulate the issue, but it does 
not give the note-holders any special 
claim on the bullion. In a liquidation, 
they would rank with the depositors. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, while 
on the one hand the Bank ought not to 
over-issue notes, neither on the other 
ought they to refuse the cheques of 
depositors as long as they have funds. 
They must therefore choose the lesser 
of two evils. Whether they are re- 
sponsible for the position, or whether 
it was due to circumstances beyond their 
control, is, of course, another question. 
The Governor who sanctions an over- 
issue of notes, whether with a Treasury 
letter or not, no doubt incurs a grave 
responsibility; but it would be far 
graver to close the doors of the Bank; 
that is a responsibility which I believe 
no Governor of the Bank would take upon 
himself. In certain contingencies, then, 
it seems—and Parliament has sanctioned 
the belief—that the Directors of the Bank 
of England would be compelled to extend 
the issue of notes beyond the limit con- 
templated by the Act of 1844. I con- 
fess, however, that I should be reluctant 
to entrust to them a legal power such 
as is indicated in the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge, because I think that such a 
course may lead to an over-issue with- 
out sufficient reason. If then, these 
views are correct, solvent houses have 
no cause to regard the Act of 1844 with 
apprehension. As a matter of fact, even 
in the worst days of 1847, 1857, and 
1866, good bills could always be dis- 
counted. I trust that no suspension of 
the Act may again be found necessary. 
At any rate, while we must no doubt 
expect times of difficulty, and periods of 
pressure in the future, still as long as 
the Act of 1844 is maintained on the 
statute book, we shall always have a 
supply of bullion in reserve sufficient 
to carry the country through any mo- 
mentary panic. It is, of course, unde- 
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niable that the fluctuations in the rate 
of interest have been greater since 1844 
than they were before, but so have those 
in commerce itself. In 1819 our exports 
were £65,000,000, and in 1844 they were 
£144,000,000, showing an increase of 
£79,000,000 in 24 years; but in 1872 
they were £608,000,000, being an in- 
crease in the 27 years since the Act was 
passed of no less than £464,000,000. 
Taking the amounts which passed through 
the Clearing House on the 4th of the 
month in 1839, they were £1,200,000 on 
an average; the figures were not again 
ascertained till .1868, but the amount 
now averages more than £22,000,000. 
The amount which passed through the 
Clearing House in 1839 was under 
£1,000,000,000. It is true that this 
amount does not include the joint 
stock Banks, but if we allow another 
£500,000,000 on this account we shall 
probably be beyond the mark. After 
that the figures were not taken till 
1867, when they were £3,260,000,000. 
Last year they amounted in round num- 
bers to £5,360,000,000, and this year 
they will probably exceed £6,000,000,000. 
Surely, with these facts before us, it 
cannot be said that the Bank Act has 
prevented the development of our com- 
merce? While, then, I hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will grant a Com- 
mittee, so that the financial history of 
the country since 1857 may be put on 
record and some improvements intro- 
duced, I cannot agree to the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, and I 
beg, therefore, to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. I am 
anxious that the financial history of the 
last few years should be inquired into, 
and while I believe that in some points 
our present financial arrangements 
might be improved, I feel the utmost 
confidence that, while willing to make 
any changes which can be shown to be 
desirable, the House will not consent to 
tamper with the firm basis of our cur- 
rency, or to abandon the main principle 
of a system under which our commerce 
has attained a magnitude and prosperity 
unsurpassed and unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
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into the operation of the Bank Act of 1844, and 
of the Bank Acts for Ireland and Scotland of 
1845,” —(Sir John Lubbock,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, he could not 
agree with the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), chiefly 
for the reason which had been given by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock)—namely, be- 
cause he did not think that the present 
system of currency was dangerous to the 
commerce of the country, or that any 
change was necessary to prevent such 
extreme fluctuations in the discount rate 
as had been frequent since the passing 
of the Bank Act of 1844. Hon. Mem- 
bers should keep clearly before their 
minds what the law could do and what 
it could not do. The law could separate 
issue from banking, taking care that the 
money issued in bank notes was duly 
secured, so as to be really money, and 
leaving banking free. Now, he asserted 
that the Act of 1844 did what was re- 
quired. By it the note was duly secured, 
so that a £5 note was what it professed 
to be; and, at the same time, banking 
was free, except, perhaps, in Scotland— 
a case that should be inquired into. 
Let the House consider the progress of 
banking in the last 30 or 40 years. 
During that time the bank note had 
almost receded into insignificance, when 
compared with banking deposits. He 
believed he was correct in saying that 
the circulation of notes was larger in 
1819 than in 1872, which Was a very 
remarkable fact, when considered in 
connection with the increase in our trade 
in that period. He would ask the at- 
tention of the House to the figures. 
Take first the exports and imports. The 
amount being represented by the figure 
65 in 1819, would be represented by 608 
in 1872. Theclearing returns were even 
more astonishing. The amount of the 
clearing in 1844 was 40 times the total 
note circulation; in 1868, 87 times; in 
1869, 90 times; in 1870, 97 times; in 
1871, 113 times; and in 1872, 135 times. 
But the actual figures of the clearing 
for the present year would make the 
matter still plainer. Take a few weeks. 
In the week ending January 8th, the 
total clearing was +£114,000,000; 
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for the week ending January 15th, 
£145,000,000; for the week ending 
January 29th, £103,000,000; for the 
week ending February 5th, £149,000,000; 
for the week ending February 26th, 
£100,000,000 ; and for the week ending 
March 5th, £161,000,000. But this was 
not all. Mr. Inglis Palgrave had lately 
made an estimate of the total amount of 
the banking deposits of the Empire, and, 
though only an estimate, it might, he 
thought, be safely depended on. The 
figures were certainly astounding— 


Average deposits of Bank of England £25,500,000 

Circulation not covered by bullion . 10,000,000 

Liabilities of London 
Banks . ‘ 74,000,000 

English Provincial ditto 210,000,000 


384,000,000 
Less estimated capital . 54,000,000 
————330, 000,000 
Two-fifths of deposits of discount 
houses . ° . , * 
Scotch Banks, including circulation 
Ditto, Irish. ; : ‘ , 
15 per cent of liabilities of Forei, 


32,000,000 
80,000,000 
34,500,000 


gn 
and Colonial Banks (120,000,000) 18,000,000 
Savings Banks . . . 50,000,000 
Total liabilities £580,000,000 


And, now, what was the amount of re- 
serve held against this enormous lia- 
bility, according to Mr. Palgrave’s esti- 
mate? He was sorry to say that it was 
only £24,000,000. Norwasthisall. It 
might fairly be said that the only great 
reserve in the country was the reserve 
of the Bank of England, and a large 
part of that reserve consisted, in fact, of 
the reserves of other bankers deposited 
by them with the Bank. Now, under 
these circumstances when the reserve of 
actual cash was so small, and the pos- 
sible and probable demands on it so 
large, who could wonder at great fluctua- 
tions in the rate of discount? That 
little bit of money, under those circum- 
stances, became so extremely valuable 
that its worth could hardly be measured 
when men felt that they must have it 
whatever they had to pay for it. He 
wished to ask the hon. Member for 
Glasgow whether it was possible for any 
modification in the law of the country to 
alter this condition of affairs. The pre- 
sent system had grown out of the exi- 
gencies of the commercial classes, and a 
system of bills, cheques, and notes had 
been invented in order to meet the con- 
veniences of trade. Such a system, of 


course, had its drawbacks, and the people 
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had to pay the penalty when the day of 
panic arrived. That which he thought 
the law could do, and did do, was to 
give timely warning by acting on the 
Bank reserves. He could not illustrate 
this point better than by quoting a few 
words from Lord Overstone’s evidence 
before the Committee of that House, in 
1857— 

“ Previous to the Act of 1844, as bullion went 
out, the place of that bullion was taken by paper 
notes issued. The consequence of that was that 
the circulation—in other words, the money of 
this country—was kept at an undiminished 
amount when the action of the exchanges re- 
quired the decrease of it. . . Under the 
Act of 1844, we now all know that as the bullion 
goes out, either the notes which are not in the 
Bank till, or the notes which are in the Bank 
till, must undergo a corresponding decrease ; 
and, that being the case, the corrective influence 
on the action of the Bank, and upon the feeling 
of the public, is brought into play at the very 
commencement of the evil.”—[Lord Overstone’s 
evidence in Report on Bank Acts, 1857, p. 332.] 
He believed the noble Lord was right. 
The Act gave warning in time, and in 
ordinary times the warning was taken. 
The Bank raised its rate and public 
opinion supported the Bank in so doing, 
which it would not do but for the infor- 
mation afforded by the system adopted 
by the Act. Raising the rate without 
apparent reason was very unpopular, 
and the reason would not be apparent 
under the old system until it was too 
late to do any good. But it was said we 
we have to deal with panics, and the 
Act does not work well in times of panic. 
The hon. Member behind him seemed 
to have forgotten that panics were not 
the invention of the Act of Parliament. 
They existed in even greater intensity 
previous to 1844, for anyone who recol- 
lected the panic of 1825 looked back to 
it as one of the most hideous periods 
that ever existed. In 1837 the Bank 
was in the position of having neither 
notes nor gold; but since 1844 there 
were large reserves of bullion, whatever 
might be the demands upon it, and thus 
the Act enabled the Bank to assist com- 
merce. In America, where there was 
free banking with a vengeance, the 
panics were far worse than anything of 
which we had experience in this country. 
The Bank of England had had three 
experiences of the peculiar position of 
which he was speaking, and there was 
no doubt the remedy invented by what 
was called the Government letter was 
perfectly effective. But this remedy was 
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said to be unsatisfactory. He did not 
assert that it was satisfactory, but the 
question was whether or not a better 
remedy could be proposed. He would 
like to read another extract from the 
evidence of Lord Overstone, which showed 
that, although he was averse to the re- 
laxation of the Act, he thought that the 
case of panics required exceptional 
treatment. He said— 

“The principle of the Act is to regulate and 
control all those actions upon the bullion which 
arise from legitimate causes, and are capable of 
being controlled by measures which rest upon 
principle. But there may be actions upon the 
state of the circulation arising from accidental 
causes, as panic, and therefore not controllable 
by principle, which the Act cannot regulate, and 
which must, therefore, if they run to an ex- 
cessive extent, be reached by some extraordi 
power.”—[Lord Overstone’s Tracts, 1837-1857, 
p. 587.] 

Again, the Committee who reported in 
in 1858, spoke as follows :— 

“Your Committee think that such a provision 
could not be regarded as any violation of the 
pratioie of the Act of 1844. To have intro- 

uced such an express provision when the law 
itself was first adopted by Parliament, or even 
when, as in 1848, it had only been a few years 
in operation, and was comparatively little under- 
stood, was a far more serious question of policy 
and of prudence than it can in fairness be con- 
sidered at the present time. Yet the interference 
of Government in an extreme case must, in fact, 
be taken to have been contemplated by the 
ex of that Act.’’—[Committee of 1858, 
p. 27. 


Now, the real question was whether we 
were to trust to the discretion of a 
Ministry going against the law as it 
were, or, whether it would not be far 
better to have the provision a part of 
the law, so that the law should not be 
periodically broken. He thought it 
most dangerous to proceed on the sup- 
position that we were to have no more 
panics. That mistake was made in 1857. 
Everything was at that time said to be 
in a most satisfactory state, though the 
country was on the eve of a great disaster. 
A similar mistake occurred in 1866. Some 
gentlemen then made speeches in public 
or guast public places in which they de- 
clared that the era of panics was at an end. 
One hon. Member of the House made a 
statement to that effect than whom no 
one had access to better sources of in- 
formation. All, however, were equally 
in error, and the danger, he would re- 
mind the House, was increasing, because 
while our deposits continued to grow 
larger our reserves did not proportionally 
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augment. There was a want of elasticity 
in the Act of Parliament, which did not 
meet the case, and, that being so, he 
thought it might be a fair subject for 
inquiry whether some plan could not be 
invented by means of which the neces- 
sary relaxation, for it must come, could 
be given by and not against law. It 
It was, in his opinion, a most unsatisfac- 
tory state of things that we should have 
the people of this country expecting the 
law to be broken. The law should be 
so arranged as to be applicable to foul 
weather as well as to fair. He had no 
objection, therefore, to inquiry, but he 
wished the inquiry to be instituted into 
the whole question, without the House 
committing itself to anything which was 
unsound. No hon. Member would, he 
hoped, give way to the idea that we 
should get rid of panics. Nothing could 
be more fatal to a sound conclusion than 
any idea of the kind. It was, in his 
opinion, failures which caused panics, 
and not panics which caused failures. 
It was a rare thing, he believed, for any 
man to fail except as the result of his 
own imprudence, as for instance, in 
locking up his assets in the wrong 
sort of securities. We had, however, 
the same state of things over and over 
again, and there was no use in assuming 
that it would not return. He was even 
afraid that we should have worse panics 
than those which we had already expe- 
rienced, in thetime to come. He there- 
fore entreated the House, if it resolved 
to inquire into the question, to inquire 
into the whole matter thoroughly, and 
not to expect that it could make money 
cheap by Act of Parliament, or prevent 
the consequences of imprudence. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that pre- 
vious to the Act of 1844 the Bank of 
England were allowed to issue notes ad 
libitum. The Bank laid down a rule 
that it ought to keep a reserve in gold 
equal to one-third of its liabilities ; but 
it continually broke that rule, and often 
the Bank was left with scarcely any re- 
serve of gold at all. At last the reserve 
was reduced to about £1,000,000, with 
some 80,000,000 of deposits, and if it 
had not been for the kindness of the Bank 
of France in making advances of gold 
to the Bank, in all probability it must 
have suspended payment of its notes. 
The Act of 1844 was passed to preserve 
us from that humiliation, and it had 
most effectually succeeded. Nobody 
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doubted that since that period bank- 
notes could at any time be exchanged 
for gold, but the Act of 1844 made 
no other change. The Bank was not al- 
lowed to issue notes beyond £15,000,000 
except upon deposits of gold, and, con- 
sequently, there was a security that its 
notes could always be converted into 
gold. But in separating the issue from 
the other department of the Bank, the 
Bank, like any other joint-stock Bank, 
was at liberty to carry on its business 
as it pleased; and the result had been 
that it had carried it on just as before— 
heedless of its principles. The Bank 
professed to keep a reserve of cash equal 
to one-third of its liabilities; but in 
1847, instead of having 33 per cent, it 
had only 11 per cent of reserve; in 
November, 1857, it had only 7} per 
cent; and in 1866 only 4} per cent of 
reserve. In times gone by the Bank of 
England was able to govern the money 
market ; but a new state of things had 
arisen, large joint-stock Banks had 
sprung up with larger deposits than 
those of the Bank of England, and 
things had changed the course. In 1866, 
three of the joint-stock Banks of Lon- 
don held 60,000,000 of deposits, while 
the Bank of England had only 29,000,000. 
It was the large amount of deposits, and 
not the capital of the Banks, that ruled 
the money-market; yet at that time 
—June, 1866—the Bank of England 
had only £4,000,000 of cash in hand, 
and that included the cash on hand of 
the joint-stock Banks. Thus there were 
£39,000,000 of liabilities, and only 
£4,000,000 of reserve to meet them, 
being 4} instead of 33 per cent of the 
liabilities. Remembering that state of 
things, it was not surprising that he 
should find on taking up Zhe Daily News 
of that day, a paragraph to the effect 
that uneasiness prevailed in the money- 
market because £600,000 in gold had 
been taken from the Bank, and it was 
expected that the rate of discount on 
Friday would be raised. Since 1866 
the power of the joint-stock Banks had 
so much increased that they now ruled 
the Bank of England. There was no 
other remedy for constant panics and 
fluctuations in the money-market, ex- 
cept keeping an adequate reserve. In 
a country like this, where almost all the 
payments of the world were balanced, 
they must necessarily have great fluctua- 
tions from time to time; and the only 
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way to prevent inconvenience arising 
from them was to have stich a re- 
serve as that a drain of 3,000,000, 
4,000,000, 5,000,000, or even 10,000,000 
of gold would have no effect upon the 
market. In 1866 while panic was raging 
here, no panics occurred in America or 
France, because of the sound condition 
of the banks in those countries. The 
Bank of France had at that time 
60,000,000 of liabilities, and 26,000,000 
of cash in hand, and, there, a drain of 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000, which in this 
country created a panic, would not have 
been felt, because they held 44 per cent 
of their liabilities in gold. The Banks of 
New York had 17,000,000 of cash against 
46,000,000 of liabilities, or 39 per cent ; 
the Banks in Boston held 36 per cent of 
reserves, and the Banks of Philadelphia a 
reserve of 48 per cent; while the Bank of 
England and thethree London joint-stock 
Banks to which he had referred had only 
43 per cent of reserve against £89,000,000 
of liabilities. Such a state of things ac- 
counted at once for our difficulties, and 
the constant changes in the rate of dis- 
count. One of the most desirable mea- 
sures to adopt would be to simplify the 
accounts of the Bank of England by 
relieving it altogether from the issue of 
notes, and to transfer the issue to the 
Government. He had been glad to 
hear from the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford) that the issue 
department was of little importance to 
the Bank, which made little profit by 
it, and no doubt the Bank would, 
therefore, be ready to resign it to the 
Government. The proposed inquiry 
should embrace the whole question, 
and they must not omit to take into con- 
sideration the joint-stock Banks, which 
no doubt had now about 100,000,000 of 
deposits, while the Bank of England 
had perhaps about 30,000,000; and 
although the Bank of England at 
present held about £15,000,000 in re- 
serve, that was only 10 per cent of the 
liabilities of these Banks. In 1865-6, 
while the whole mercantile community 
were losing so much money, the joint- 
stock Banks were realizing 10 per cent 
interest on their deposits, and were thus 
in the half year ending the 30th of 
June, 1866, enabled to make dividends, 
one at the rate of 25 per cent, another 
at 29 per cent, and another at 50 per 
cent per annum; that was done at the 
expense of the mercantile community. 
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He joined in the demand for the pro- 
posed inquiry, and he trusted that it 
would be of a full, complete, and search- 
ing character. 

r. NORWOOD said, he was con- 
vinced that the feeling of the country 
was in favour of a searching inquiry 
into our currency system. The fact that 
the Act of 1844 had required suspension 
in 1847, 1857, and 1866, owing to crises 
from which the trading and labouring 
classes had severely suffered, did not 
tend to show that it was a satisfactory 
measure. Moreover, the circumstances 
of the country had materially changed 
since 1844, for in that year our im- 
ports amounted to £75,449,000, and 
our exports to £58,584,000, a total 
of £134,033,000, whereas in 1872 
the figures were £353,376,000 and 
£255,962,000, a total of £609,338,000. 
In 1844, too, the private deposits in 
the Bank of England amounted to 
£8,000,000, and those in five leading 
joint-stock Banks to £8,000,000; while 
on the 31st December, 1872 the private 
deposits of the Bank of England were 
£21,481,000, and four joint-stock Banks 
held £79,350,000—namely, the London 
and Westminster, £28,660,000; the 
London Joint Stock, £18,540,000; the 
Union, £15,180,000; and the London 
and County, £16,970,000. And not- 
withstanding that the foreign and in- 
ternal trade of the country had thus 
enormously increased, the circulation of 
notes upon which our currency was 
based had remained nearly stationary. 
He agreed with the principle laid down 
by the Prime Minister in his speech of 
31st July, 1866, in which he said— 

“The whole business of issue is the business 
of the State. The profit of issues belongs to the 
State, and what is much more important, the 
responsibility of issues also belongs to the State.” 
And in the judgment of many well 
qualified to offer an opinion, the period 
had arrived when the Government 
should take over into their own hands 
the issue and regulation of our paper 
currency. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, having heard the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) and the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler), was satisfied to rely for de- 
fence of the Bank Act of 1844, and the 
manner in which the Bank of England 
had administered it, on the statements 
made by those hon. Gentlemen. He 
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had listened with interest to the able 
and convincing speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); able 
because it contained more financial 
heresies and economical fallacies than he 
had ever heard propounded in an equal 
space of time, and convincing because it 
had convinced him that the opinions he 
had hitherto held were correct. He should 
like the hon. Gentleman to define what 
he meant by the expression that there 
should be a “‘ free price for gold.” The 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) had alluded to the peculiar part 
which joint-stock Banks took in the 
monetary transactions of the present day, 
and it was true that those Banks and 
the Bank of England held in deposit a 
large amount of money belonging to 
other people ; but he could not see why 
the hon. Member should have mixed up 
the other Banks with the Bank of Eng- 
land, considering the totally different 
position in which they stood from that 
occupied by the Bank of England. The 
London and Westminster Bank had a 
capital of not more than £2,000,000, and 
had £28,000,000 deposits, while the Bank 
of England had a capital of £14,000,000 
and had £21,000,000 deposits. Why the 
former with a limited capital could pay so 
large adividend wastherefore obvious. As 
to the complaint that the Bank of Eng- 
land held no reserve adequate to its lia- 
bilities, it had for some time had 45 per 
cent of its liabilities in hand. The pro- 
bability of a rise in the rate of discount 
on account of the export of gold had been 
spoken of; but it was a deduction which 
anybody could draw, that if the export 
went on the value of money would rise, 
and the Bank would be bound toraise the 
rate of discount. The movements of gold 
were, he must say, made too much of at 
the present time. There was too great 
a tendency on the part of public writers 
to alarm the pnblic mind as to what 
might be expected to happen. It was 
quite sufficient for those who had the 
responsibility of determining what, in 
their opinion, was the proper thing to 
do, and what the proper time to do it, 
without the public mind being alarmed 
from day to day by prognostications as 
to what might be the result of such and 
such a course. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had 
spoken of three suspensions of the Bank 
Act. He should remind the House that 
the Act had only been broken, so to say, 
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once. On two occasions the Govern- 
ment had authorized the Bank to go be- 
yond their regulated and legal amount 
of issue, but only on one occasion had 
the Bank any necessity to do so. The 
fact, when it became known out of doors, 
that the Bank would be able to find 
notes for all persons who had security to 
offer, at a price, was quite sufficient to 
put a stop to all feeling of uneasiness as 
to the customers of the Bank being able 
to obtain whatever they might require. 
He quite concurred in the observations 
of his hon. Friends the Members for 
Maidstone and Cambridge that failures 
were produced by panics and not panics 
by failures. For his part, he could only 
name one single instance when through- 
out the entire panic persons having se- 
curity were not able to obtain money. On 
that ‘‘ Black Friday” there might have 
been, perhaps, some difficulty, but it 
was got rid of when it was known that 
the Government letter was coming, in 
consequence of which the assistance re- 
quired could be obtained. It should be 
borne in mind that during a panic they 
had not to deal with reasonable and 
reasoning people. It would be found as 
difficult to control a herd of wild animals 
as to render amenable to reason people 
who had got exaggerated ideas into 
their heads under the influence of panic. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge had given Notice of his intention 
to propose an Amendment to the effect 
that a power of relaxation should be 
vested in the Government, and he con- 
fessed that he saw no sufficient reason 
why they should not be intrusted with 
such a power. If it were known that 
such a power existed to increase the 
amount of accommodation to the public 
—subject to the operation of a high rate 
of discount, and with the check of public 
opinion and responsibility to Parliament 
—the result could not but be beneficial. 
He was aware that when the Act was 
under discussion Sir Robert Peel had in 
his mind some idea of proposing to give 
the Government a power of relaxation in 
the official discretion of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the President of the 
Board of Trade, although the idea was 
not carried out. He could not help 
thinking that the circumstances under 
which the Bank Act was considered in 
1844 and the circumstances of the pre- 
sent day were essentially different. 
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Then the principles of the Act had 
not been tried or tested. Now, after 
a lapse of 30 years, they had had con- 
siderable experience of its operation. 
It was apprehended that the Govern- 
ment or the Bank would give way too 
readily to pressure; but it had been 
shown that there was no ground for such 
an a age pace On the whole he was 
clearly of opinion that much good would 
result from the granting to the Govern- 
ment of power, under circumstances to 
be defined, and with the checks to which 
he had alluded, to enable the Bank to 
exceed its legal amount of issue. With 
respect to the inquiry which was asked 
for, he could only say for himself, and 
he was sure he might say also for every 
gentleman with whom he was associated 
in the administration of the affairs of 
the Bank of England, that while they 
saw no necessity whatever for inquiry, 
all the information sought for being at 
the disposal of the House, they would 
interpose no objection whatever in its 
way. They were ready to come and 
state all that had occurred in the course 
of their administration as to which the 
public had a fair title to information, 
and that would, of course, have no rela- 
tion to the private affairs of their cus- 
tomers. They and the officers who re- 
presented them were perfectly ready to 
give evidence as to the working of the 
Act and the manner in which their 
duties had been fulfilled in reference to 
the issues of the Bank. There remained 
the question whether, if the Government 
granted the inquiry, as to which he knew 
nothing, it should be by a Committee or 
by Royal Commission. For his part, he 
peer a Committee of their own to a 

ommission of which, after its appoint- 
ment, they might hear again in two or 
three years. If a Committee were in- 
trusted with the inquiry, he hoped it 
would be presided over by some person 
in whom the House had full confidence, 
and consist entirely of men who had no 
strong predilections of theirown. He 
did not regret the discussion which had 
occurred, and he believed that neither 
the Bank nor the Act, as to its prin- 
ciples, could in the least degree suffer 
from the most searching inquiry. 

Mr. R. N. PHILIPS said, he wished 
to say a word as to the operation of the 
Bank Act upon the manufacturing in- 
terest of the public. On the whole, he 
was inclined to think that the result of 
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the change made in 1844 had been 
beneficial to those interests. He hoped 
that the result of any inquiry which 
might be instituted. would not be to 
place the commercial affairs of the 
country more under the influence of the 
Government. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had 
found fault with the mode in which the 
Bank Act had been suspended. In 
point of fact, the Act had been rescinded, 
not at the request of the Directors of the 
Bank, but at the instance of bill brokers 
in the City, who had brought pressure to 
bear upon the Bank and upon the Go- 
vernment. He believed that to the step 
thus taken might be traced much of the 
difficulties and evils which had since 
been experienced in the mercantile world. 
Inquiry might very properly be instituted 
upon one point. The Bank of England 
had the Theo of issuing £14,000,000 
of notes above bullion, and this privilege 
was given in acknowledgement of 
services rendered to the Government. 
A far more straightforward course would 
be for the Government to pay the Bank 
for whatever service it had rendered, 
and for the Legislature to forbid the 
issue of notes in any degree beyond the 
amount of bullion in the Bank. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
City (Mr. Crawford) in preferring a 
Committee of the House to a Royal 
Commission. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had listened to the dis- 
cussion upon this question with great 
pleasure, because he gathered from the 
views expressed that the House had no 
wish to interfere with or alter the main 
principles of the Act of 1844. Such a 
declaration, supported as it had been by 
such admirable reasoning, was not only 
an intellectual treat, but of real solid ad- 
vantage to the commercial and free 
institutions of the country. It would be 
strange if it were not so. But he wished 
to say a few words on the Act, notwith- 
standing the approbation it had received, 
just to point out the practice with regard 
to it. Whenever any evil occurred in 
the mercantile world people who had 
anything to complain of immediately 
flew at the Act of 1844, without 
troubling themselves to establish a link 
between the Act and theirtrouble. The 
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metallic basis. All exchange trans- 
actions of mankind ultimately resolved 
themselves into bargains, and the man 
who undertook to make a payment 
really undertook to deliver a certain 
quantity of precious metal at the proper 
time. That quantity might fluctuate in 
value—that was inevitable in the nature 
of things—but the quantity in each 
bargain was fixed, and ought not to be 
departed from. All honest commercial 
transactions rested on that principle, and 
it was the duty of the Government to 
maintain it without deviation. The Act 
of 1844 embodied it. The object of the 
Act was to manipulate a mixed currency 
of gold and paper so that whether the 
token of exchange were gold or paper it 
should represent the same value as if the 
entire currency were metallic. That 
being so, all that reasonable people 
could expect from the Act was that it 
should do at the most what metallic 
currency could do, and that was what the 
Act had done. Assuming the desire of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) attained, he would say of the 
metallic currency, as he had said of the 
Act of 1844, that it was the cause of all 
the fluctuations in discounts. Assuming 
also that the hon. Member had estab- 
lished this, what more would he have 
shown than that it was the pleasure of 
mankind to select as means of payment 
and measure something which in its 
nature was exceedingly liable to fluctua- 
tion? He would not have shown there 
was anything wrong in such a state of 
things, or that it was in the power of 
man to correct it. He would have 
shown only the nature of the substance 
in which contracts were made. How 
was it possible for the hon. Member to 
maintain that the Act had been the 
cause of all the fluctuations in discount ? 
Did he assert that there were no 
fluctuations in gold? Of course he 
could not. There was nothing in the 
world more fluctuating than gold. Every 
circumstance of trade influenced its 
value. There were always a number of 
people wishing to dispose of it and a 
number wishing to obtain it. Com- 
mercial successes created a demand for 
it. War, discoveries, increased emigra- 
tion, every movement in the complicated 
organization of mankind made a demand 
for it, and the electric telegraph spread 
the news of that demand throughout the 
kingdom, so that it was felt immediately 
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in all quarters. These being the princi- 
ples of the Bank Act, it was manifest 
that any attempt to substitute any other 
basis for mercantile transactions was to 
attempt to make the Government 
accessory to great dishonesty, because if 
a man contracted with another to receive 
a certain quantity of a ceftain metal, 
and in accordance with the wish of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow something 
else was substituted for that metal other 
than a piece of paper which was so 
managed as to bear exactly the same 
value as the metal, the man contracted 
with would be cheated. Instead of the 
contract being dissolved on the same 
terms as those on which it was made, it 
would be dissolved on other terms, and 
the Government would be the cause of 
the dishonour. Of all persons who 
should be anxious to preserve the 
stability of the standard of value, none 
should be more so than the representa- 
tives of large constituencies of work- 
people, because what could be more 
unreasonable than that when contracts 
had been made for labour the Govern- 
ment should alter the standard of value, 
and force upon the contractors obliga- 
tions they had never undertaken, causing 
some to pay more, probably, and others 
to receive less than they undertook? 
The hon. Member proposed that any 
person possessed of a certain amount in 
Government securities should be allowed 
to issue notes to the amount of 80 per 
cent, paying 2 per cent in gold to the 
Government. What would be the 
value of such currency? That would 
depend on the wants of mankind. 
If such currency were issued by an 
individual according as his necessi- 
ties dictated, without regard to the 
wants of the rest of the commu- 
nity, what guarantee had they that 
the currency would meet the wants of 
the community? All that would be cer- 
tain was that the issue would go on to 
the full extent. Gold would go out of 
the country, and all the other evils would 
ensue which generally result from an 
extension of the currency. That being 
the state of the case, the question which 
had excited most attention in the House 
was, what ought to be done in case of a 
panic. It was very difficult to say—and 
for this reason, that the word “ panic « 
resupposed the temporary absence o 
all vassenabte laws alta regulations. He 
was happy to say that ‘‘ panic” was un- 
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known in our military and naval ser- 
vices, and that it was only reserved for 
our mercantile service. And why? Our 
naval and military men had confidence 
in their courage, discipline, valour, and 
former success. They had a well- 
grounded confidence in their discipline 
and system of control, whereas he was 
sorry to say our mercantile transactions, 
at any rate, did not appear to rest on so 
solid a foundation. He would not enter 
into the causes of the panics. They 
had been clearly explained by several 
speakers, and particularly by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge(Mr. W. Fowler.) 
They depended on the anxiety of people 
to make every penny they could, and on 
their being content to carry on the bank- 
ing business of a great nation on exceed- 
ingly narrow and slippery foundations. 
The Banks of Deposit were an instance. 
The money deposited did a double duty. 
It formed the security of the depositor, 
and contributed towards the assets which 
the Bank had at its command. The 
money could do one or other of these 
things; it could not possibly do both. 
This represented a dangerous policy, and 
similar instances might be multiplied. 
The reserves of the Banks, for instance, 
were fearfully small, but that was a 
matter with which the Government had 
nothing to do; it was a matter for those 
who deposited in the Banks and those 
who conducted them. The fact was the 
conductors of the Banks had not self- 
denial enough to keep sufficient reserves 
to carry on the business that came to 
them. What, then, was the course he 
could reasonably suggest to the House 
to adopt? He did not think it would be 
desirable to enter into the inquiry re- 
commended by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow. He, at least, would not vote 
for it, because he did not in the least 
believe that the Bank Act of 1844 had 
been the cause of the panics which had 
occurred in our monetary transactions. 
And as to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) it had certainly many 
things to recommend it, but the great 
difficulty in the way of that Amendment 
was the speech of his hon. Friend him- 
self, because, while proposing a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Bank Acts in 
a very wide sense, he had demonstrated 
that there was hardly anything in those 
Acts which he was prepared to say was 
not right. And what would such a Com- 
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mittee, if appointed, have todo? Why, 
simply to record facts derived from ex- 
perience of the working of the Acts. 
But the House of Commons would hardly 
be justified in appointing a Committee 
of this magnitude merely to record facts 
which had taken place. And as every 
speaker with only one exception had 
spoken in approbation of the Bank Acts, 
it would be a needless agitation of the 
public mind, which would be only un- 
settled and disturbed if the House were 
to grant an inquiry which in its form 
would embrace even the question whe- 
ther the monetary system of this country 
was to be carried on upon a metallic 
basis or not, when they were all agreed 
that the metallic basis was the right one, 
and that the Act of 1844 had stood the 
test of experience and had answered the 
purpose for which it was framed. He 
hoped, therefore, his hon. Friend would 
not persevere with his Amendment. 
There remained the proposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler) which had attracted 
great consideration from the House, and 
it was only fair to say that a large amount 
of opinion had been expressed in favour 
of something in the nature of what his 
hon. Friend had suggested. There was 
a very general consensus of opinion that 
the subject was worthy of consideration. 
What he would therefore propose was 
that the House should decide nothing to- 
night, and that the Motion should be 
withdrawn ; but he would undertake on 
behalf of the Government that they 
should consider, not the principle of the 
Act of 1844, but the proposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge, 
and matters cognate to it, and would, 
after the Easter recess, make a commu- 
nication to the House whether they 
thought it desirable to have a Committee 
to inquire into the subject or whether 
they would at once undertake to deal 
with it themselves. He hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would agree to that proposal. 
It would be extremely desirable that 
they should agree on this subject, and 
not go to a Division upon it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, as there 
appeared to be an unanimous feeling on 
this subject, and as every speaker had 
arrived at the conclusion that some in- 
quiry should be held, he trusted the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) would not accept the sugges- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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He would recommend the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) to withdraw 
his Motion. He had seconded it because 
he thought that an inquiry by Royal 
Commission would be better than any 
other form of inquiry. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Maidstone had 
proved too conclusively that there was 
no necessity at all for an inquiry; but 
in the gloss and brilliancy of the speech 
many of the serious defects of the Act 
of 1844 had been lost sight of. If the 
Government would resist the Motion for 
a Royal Commission, he trusted that a 
Committee of the House would be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of 
the Act of 1844. Some of the oldest, 
soundest, and most experienced bankers 
in London and the country were most 
anxious for inquiry. The Chambers of 
Commerce which met a few weeks ago 
were urged by one of the soundest 
bankers in England to come to the Go- 
vernment for an inquiry on the subject. 
Not only the best men in Lombard 
Street, but the bankers and merchants 
throughout the country believed that 
there were serious defects in the work- 
ing of the Act of 1844; In 1866 the 
Government of the day promised an in- 
quiry into the whole question, and, after 
serious consideration such as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer promised to- 
night, the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), on a Motion by Mr. E. 
Watkin, stated that there was not one 
but there were many points which would 
need inquiry. Owing, however, to the 
illness or absence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the Committee was not 
appointed. He trusted the Government 
would at once consent to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Maidstone. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
failed to appreciate the feeling of the 
House on this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that the 
object was limited to a single point— 
that of enabling the Government legally 
to suspend the Act of 1844 in case of 
panic. But something far beyond that 
was required. At all events, the feeling 
was that the matter had arrived at a 

oint when it was ripe for investigation. 

he hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) had advocated 
inquiry on the ground that very great 
experience had been gained since the 
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last investigation in 1858. Since thena 
great crisis had occurred in 1866, and in 
1872 we were on the verge of a crisis 
probably averted by the operation of 
the Act. It was self-evident from the 
figures quoted by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) that the 
circumstances of our commercial finances 
were at this moment very different from 
what they were in 1844 or 1858. That 
hon. Gentleman stated that in 1844 the 
transactions in the Clearing House were 
40 times greater than the note circula- 
tion, but that in 1872 they were 135 
times greater. That was surely a re- 
markable fact. Did it not prove that 
the note circulation of the country was 
fractional and infinitesimal ? Must there 
not be a large and wide question to con- 
sider besides merely the note circulation? 
He considered that the currency had 
very little to do with the rate of dis- 
count and value of money. When they 
had such a fact as that the transactions 
of the Clearing House amounted in one 
year to six thousand millions of money, 
and contrasted this enormous sum with 
the small amount of the actual currency, 
it was plain that the whole subject was 
far wider and deeper than was involved 
in a mere inquiry into the Bank Act. 
With the vast interests which were con- 
cerned, it was surely not too much to 
ask that a Committee of the House 
should be appointed to investigate this 
great question; and he infinitely pre- 
ferred a Committee to a Commission. 
There was one point which ought not to 
be allowed to go forth to the world, and 
that was that the reserves of bankers 
were so small as they had been repre- 
sented to be. Their cash and notes, 
though technically called their reserve, 
were really only a fractional portion of 
their reserves, which consisted in securi- 
ties of all kinds, and amongst others 
the numerous bills drawn by com- 
mercial houses which they had in their 
coffers. It must not be supposed that 
these did not represent real value ; they 
represented to a very large extent pro- 
duce as valuable as gold, and it was to 
the effect which the small gold reserves 
of the Bank of England exerted on that 
vast circulation of commercial bills that 
the investigations of the Committee ought 
to be directed. He ventured earnestly 
to press on the consideration of the Go- 
vernment that they should grant the 
Committee so ably advocated by the hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Maidstone. 
They might also very properly introduce 
a simple amendment of the Bank Act 
which would enable them, under certain 
exceptional circumstances, to suspend it ; 
but it would be a lame conclusion, in- 
deed, to limit the inquiry simply to what 
Government should do in case of panic. 

Mr. WEGUELIN quite admitted that 
there was room for inquiry in regard to 
the banking system of the country. That 
was so vast a question that he doubted 
very much whether it was included in 
the terms either of the Motion or Amend- 
ment. The Act of 1844, as explained 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
placed the currency on a basis that could 
not be shaken, but it left banking and 
the management of deposits entirely 
free. Whether that should be so was 
another question. Formerly the system 
of banking in the City of London was 
not to pay interest on deposits. That 
had been changed to a great extent. 
The joint-stock and other Banks now 
paid a large interest on deposits, and if 
they paid a high interest on deposits they 
must invest their deposits to a larger 
extent than formerly. That, of course, 
affected the reserves. The Government 
were prepared to deal with the only 
question as affecting the law of 1844 
which, in his mind, was open to dis- 
cussion. He should therefore be glad 
if to that extent his hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) accepted the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. He did not wish at the 
present period of the Session and of the 
Parliament to embark on a more general 
inquiry of which he did not see the 
end. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made a very fair offer to the House. 
For his own part, he was averse from an 
inquiry into monetary matters at the 
present time, as no good could result 
from it. Discussions of this kind were 
not unfrequently raised; but in his 
judgment it would be better if gentle- 
men, instead of talking about Banks and 
currency, would look to the manner in 
which their own business was conducted. 
The subject had been discussed this 
evening as if the Bank of England were 
everything in this country as regards 
money. Not unfrequently it happened 
that in one week something like 
£140,000,000 passed through the Clear. 
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ing House, and what a small speck the 
Bank of England appeared when com- 
pared with that. The truth was that 
the rate of money was fixed, not by the 
Bank of England, but by the joint-stock 
and other Banks, and the Bank of Eng- 
land merely followed them. Over specu- 
lation caused the disasters which had 
been referred to, and he failed to per- 
ceive how any inquiry could prevent 
them. During the last two panics 
scarcely a single house had failed which 
ought not to have failed long before. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir. 


John Lubbock) had received much coun- 
sel from many friends and advisers, and 
he would add his mite to the store by 
giving his adhesion to what had been so 
emphatically and well said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the subject of 
the Act of 1844. He trusted it would 
always be understood in the House that 
if the Government should be disposed at 
any time to make or entertain any pro- 
posal for further legislation on the sub- 
ject-matter, it would not be in the way 
of impairing the Act; but by way of 
assuming it as the basis, and making it 
the point of departure, if necessary, for 
any arrangement which might appear 
likely to be advantageous in giving more 
thorough effect to the ideas upon which 
it was founded. Those who had advised 
his hon. Friend the Member for Maid- 
stone to refuse the offer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had done so on 
very different grounds. They had all in 
supporting his Motion emphatically re- 
pudiated his speech, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to support 
the Motion on the hon. Baronet’s speech. 
The hon. Member for Glamorganshire 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) went further, and 
would not be content with an inquiry 
into the Bank Act; but wished to extend 
the inquiry not only to‘the whole nature 
of currency, properly so called, but to 
monetary paper and all instruments of 
credit which were used as auxiliaries to 
transactions between man and man. The 
discussion might, then, be very well 
wound up. Some hon. Members had 
objected to the offer of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was insufficient for the occasion ; 
but he would say to them—‘ Wait and 
see what itis.” The hon. Baronet could 


not possibly lose anything by accepting 
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the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because he would have the 
power of moving any Amendment he 
—— to the Motion of his right hon. 
riend. His hon. Friend, he hoped, 
clearly understood that what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer promised was 
not only to take the subject into con- 
sideration, but to advocate a specific pro- 
position, and within a limited time to 
come down to the House either to make 
a proposal or to offer an inquiry. In 
redeeming that pledge the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give the hon. 
Baronet ample opportunity for making 
any proposal, if that made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not meet his 
views. The hon. Baronet had no occa- 
sion to invite the House to deliver 
judgment, or to go to an issue on his 
Amendment. If he did so, he would go 
to an issue with allies who did not agree 
with his views except with reservations. 

Mr. LAING said, that as an earnest 
supporter of the Act of 1844, he trusted 
the hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) would accept the offer 
made to him by the Government. The 
Act had survived far more serious at- 
tacks than the present. The Amend- 
ment was, in fact, an admission of weak- 
ness, if the result of the debate should 
be a sort of roving Committee or Com- 
mission for an inquiry into the whole of 
the question. It would be a serious 
thing for this country that this question 
should be considered an open one. The 
working of the Act had shown that in 
the main it had attained the object: for 
which it was it was introduced. Still, 
however well it might work in ordinary 
times, occasions might arise, and did 
arise every 10 years or so, when some 
relaxation of the Act was necessary. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
in the hands of the House, but after the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he thought it was useless to press 
his Amendment. He trusted that the 
Government and the Bank of England 
would give the statistical information 
required. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the Bank 
of England would be ready to give any 
Returns in continuation of those supplied 
to the former Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had fully 
intended to withdraw his own Motion 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member (Sir John Lubbock), but he 
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was rather precluded from doing so by 
the withdrawal of the Amendment. The 
hon. Baronet had done this without con- 
sulting those who were going to vote 
with him (Mr. Anderson). He was, 
however, in the hands of the House, and 
would, with its permission, withdraw 
his Motion. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
had, on the contrary, as far as was 
possible, consulted those with whom he 
was acting. He had understood that 
the hon. Member was disposed to with- 
draw the Resolution and support his 
Amendment; but he did not consider 
that this committed him in any way. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he certainly 
understood so. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


INCOME TAX. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHADWICK rose to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the incidence, management, and 
collection of the Income Tax; with power to 
report on the amendments required, or the 
advisability of repealing the Tax.” 


The hon. Member was addressing the 
House in support of his Motion—when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock. 
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BURIALS BILL—[Bu 9.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Mr. Hadfield, Mr. M‘ Arthur.) 
' SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN :* I rise, 
Sir, to move the second reading of this 
Bill; and, under ordinary circumstances, 
considering that this is the fourth year 
I have had the honour of moving it in 
this House, I should have been content 
to do so without comment; but the pre- 
sence of an ex-Prime Minister—perhaps 
I should rather say of a future Prime 
Minister—to challenge the second read- 
ing of the Bill, after three years of un- 
broken silence, and after his absence 
from every one of the numerous and 
critical divisions which took place last 
year, is, I need not say, an occurrence 
of no ordinary character. Of course, itis 
not for me to speculate on the considera- 
tions which have induced so consummate 
a tactician to enter the lists with so un- 
worthy an antagonist, or to impart to 
this question a party significance which 
I have always disclaimed. It may be 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with 
that keeness of perception which distin- 
guishes him, has discovered that this is 
one of those ‘‘ great and burning” ques- 
tions which demand the interposition of 
a Parliamentary Divinity. Or it may be 
that he has resolved that the contest of 
the Irish University shall be renewed in 
the churchyard, and that the second great 
party battle of the Session shall be 
fought over the grave. It is not for me 
to grudge the right hon. Gentleman his 
laudable anxiety to pick up political 
capital out of the tombs, or to form a 
rallying ground for his party round the 
last resting places of the dead. The 
right hon. Gentieman has ere now come 
before us as the ill-starred champion of 
a waning cause, and if his defence of the 
Burial laws be no better than his de- 
fence of some other institutions which 
have now become matters of history, I 
shall have no cause for regret. The 
right hon. Gentleman, though a hard 
hitter, is a fair fighter, and my earnest 
hope is that this Bill will be fought 
out fairly, and will not be got rid of, as 
it was last year, by a process of mid- 
night strangulation. I should have 
been almost appalled by the opposition, 
and by the number of Petitions which 
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have poured in against this Bill, were it 
not for one consoling fact. It seems to 
me that the very persons who have got 
up and signed the Petitions against the 
Bill have not taken the trouble to read 
it. The Bill has been denounced as a 
measure of spoliation and confiscation— 
no unfamiliar words—cunningly devised 
for the disestablishment, and not only 
the disestablishment, but for the disen- 
dowment of the Church of England. 
And yet the Bill touches no part of the 
revenues of the Church ; the Bill touches 
no part of the property of the Church of 
England; the Bill invades no right 
of the Church of England except the 
barren—I had almost said the odious 
—right of claiming conformity for a 
corpse. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. No doubt the parish churchyard 
is in some sense vested in the incum- 
bent. He could resist trespass or in- 
trusion, and his concurrence would be 
necessary to pass the legal estate in the 
fee simple. At the same time, these 
interests are vested in the clergy- 
man not for his own use—not for 
his own personal occupation, but as a 
trustee. A trustee for the Church of 
England? For his own communicants ? 
No such thing. It is vested in him as a 
trustee for the parish, and that in the 
largest and, if I may use the word, 
most secular sense. Every person who 
has gained a settlement in the parish, 
be he Jew, infidel, or heretic, has the 
same right of interment in the grave- 
yard of his parish as the right hon. 
Gentleman or the most orthodox Church- 
men who sit on those benches. The 
parishioners right to interment in Eng- 
land is a civil, and not an ecclesias- 
tical right. If any Gentleman dis- 
putes that, I will refer him to Bishop 
Gibson’s celebrated ecclesiastical trea- 
tise, where he will find the law laid 
down precisely as I have stated it. He 
will find that the parish church is as 
much parochial property as the pa- 
rish vestry-hall or the parish pound. 
It is quite true that the Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Act, when it 
abolished church rates, did not provide 
any means for keeping the churchyard 
in repair. It always appeared to me 


that was an omission from that Act, 
and in the Bill which I originally intro- 
duced I provided that means should be 
supplied for keeping the churchyard and 
walls in decent repair—that there should 
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be laid before the vestry an account of 
the expenses; and unless there was 
some other fund to provide the means, 
the overseers should, out of the rate 
made for the relief of the poor, repay to 
the churchwardens the money so ex- 
pended by them. Who opposed that 
clause? Upon the first reading of that 
Bill the hon. Member for Cambridge, 
whom I am sorry not to see in his place, 
resisted the clause, and the clause was 
thrown out in Select Committee, I think, 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Boston. And yet nearly every speech 
made against this Bill, nearly every ar- 
ticle written against it, proceeds upon the 
supposition that the churchyards are the 
property of the Church, and that I am 
seeking to give outsiders rights which 
they did not possess before. Of course, 
I do not mean that lawyers take that 
view—lawyers like my hon. Friend the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross), who is far too good a lawyer to 
put forward any such proposition. The 
hon. Gentleman put his case in a dif- 
ferent way. He says that the church- 
yard is the property of the parish in the 
same way as the church in a certain 
sense is said to be the property of the 
parish, and he contends that the right 
of entry implies in each case an ob- 
ligation to conform to the Church ser- 
vices. But just observe the want of 
analogy between the two cases. In the 
first place, it is a question for a man’s 
own consideration whether he will go to 
church at all. He may go to a neigh- 
bouring chapel, or he may remain at 
home. But, unfortunately, a man has 
no option as to being buried or not, and 
in the 12,000 and odd parishes in Eng- 
land in which no other burial-grounds 
exist, he has no option as to the place 
in which he will be buried. That I 
think must be obvious. But the fallacy 
will become clearer if we ask ourselves 
upon what test does the right of the 
clergyman to insist upon reading the 
burial service depend? Is it communion 
with the Church? It is no such thing. 
Is it attendance at church on the part 
of the deceased? It is no such thing. 
The ceremony of baptism administered 
by any minister, by a layman, or even 
by a woman, gives the clergyman the 
right to insist on the burial service 
when he is dead. So that the same rite 
which enables a minister to say—‘“ This 
man when alive was a member of my 
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fold, and was sealed under my seal,” 
gives the clergyman power to say— 
“ Death has made him my property: 
though when living he never darkened 
the door of my church; he is now my 
property, and I am entitled to seal him 
ith the seal of conformity.” I think 
‘that proposition need only be stated to 
show its absurdity. How did such an 
absurd law come to pass? The reason 
is obvious. Dissent at that time was 
unknown. The parish priest was the 
spiritual father of his flock, and so far 
from its being a grievance to have the 
Church service read over the remains, 
the direst result of the major excom- 
munication was that the excommuni- 
cated man was refused what was then 
the only mode of Christian burial. But 
when Dissent sprang up, what so natu- 
ral, so obvious, as that men should wish 
that the same minister who attended 
them in health and in sickness should 

erform the rites over their graves? 

hus it will be seen how a rite which 
was intended to be the comfort and the 
consolation of the laity, has become dis- 
torted into the prerogative of the priest. 
Do not think I shall say one word 
against the beautiful service of the 
Church of England—the most beautiful, 
perhaps, of uninspired compositions, and 
one which I never hear without emotion. 
T do not say one word against it. What 
I object to is its being forced upon per- 
sons whether they wish it or not. I 
can well understand that, taking this 
point of view, the clergy of the Church 
of England have a right to complain. 
For observe that on the one side the 
law enjoins them to read the service 
over every person who has once been 
baptised, and is not excommunicated or 
a felo de se, no matter what his religion 
or creed; and on the other, it prohibits 
the use of any religious service at all in 
the case of a person to whom, from any 
cause whatever, baptism has not been 
administered. So that on the one hand a 
man who leads a life in defiance of the 
laws of God and man, or who passes sud- 
denly out of the world in some drunken 
brawl, with all his sins full-blown upon 
him, is committed to the grave in the 
sure hope of eternal life, and, as is well 
said by Zhe Times this morning, he is 
said to rest in the Lord after his hones 
no matter what those labours may have 
been; while, on the other hand, the un- 
conscious infant who has known no wrong, 
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or the young man or woman who may 
have led the life of a saint upon earth, 
may be committed to the ground with 
all the indignity of silence. Two Peti- 
tions signed by clergymen of the Church 
of England were sent to the Archbishops 
praying them to endeavour to alter this 
state of the law—a law which would be 
intolerable if their own good sense did 
not induce them to disregard its provi- 
sions. But there are others who have 
shown a determination to uphold the 
law. I mentioned on a former occasion 
several instances of clerical outrages—I 
can call them by no other name—enough 
to make one’s blood curdle. I shall refer 
now to only one or two instances. One 
occurred some years ago at Hinderwell, 
near Guisboro.’ A poor woman had 
been delivered of twins. The medical 
attendant baptized one of them, but the 
other died before the rite could be ad- 
ministered. They were put into a coffin 
together. The fact became known to 
the clergyman, who had the coffin 
broken open, and, while the baptized 
child was decently buried, the other 
poor, unbaptized child was sent away 
to be put into an unconsecrated grave. 
And that was done in strict conformity 
with the laws of the Church of England. 
Is not this a cruel outrage? Is it not 
a scandal to our land, and a disgrace to 
our country ? 
“‘ Not friends alone such obsequies deplore, 
They make mankind the mourners.” 

Is this an isolated case? Another case 
of the same kind occurred at Thame 
three weeks ago. Another at Carlton, 
in Nottinghamshire, on November 27th. 
The account which I took from one 
of the Nottingham papers is too long 
to read, but I may state it thus: The 
child of a poor woman died unbaptized 
through no fault of her own, for she 
had endeavoured to get a clergyman 
to baptize it, but the requisite number 
of persons could not be obtained. The 
child was not baptized. The friends 
took the body to the churchyard at the 
time another funeral was going on in 
the hope that by these means they might 
come in for the benefit of a portion of 
the Church service. But the clergyman 
was not going to be taken in in that way. 
He removed to the further side of the 
grave of the baptized adult, distant by 
about fifteen or sixteen yards from that of 
the unbaptized child, and pointedly em- 
phasized the words, in the singular, our 
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“dear departed sister,” lest it should be 
supposed that any part of the burial 
service could be intended for a schismatic 
baby. Another case occurred at Leigh, 
in Kent, which is thus given in The 
Tunbridge Wells Gazette— 


“ At Penshurst station a man waskilledand hor- 
ribly mutilated by the express train running over 
his body. A widow and twelve children were left 
tomourn his loss. The case awoke the sympathy 
of all in the district, if we except the clergy- 
man of the parish church at Leigh. How much 
he felt may be inferred from the fact that when 
application was made for interment in the grave- 
yard, he not only refused to read the service over 
the poor man’s body, but forbade the sexton to 
dig the grave, refused the use of planks and ropes 
to let down the coffin into the grave, and even 
closed the gate of the yard against the bearers 
and mourners at the funeral. The palisading 
had to be removed to make a way for the pro- 
cession to the grave. Do you ask what sin this 
man had committed that made a clergyman re- 
fuse him not only the rites of Christian burial, 
but deny him burial at all, so far as he could, 
in the parish cemetery? It was that common 
sin of being a ‘meetener,’ which is more gross 
in the eyes of some clergymen than being a 
drunkard or a profligate. The good man was a 
regular worshipper in the chapel recently erected 
by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., in that village, 
and a recognized member of the church there. 
His life, there is every reason to believe, was in 
harmony with his profession, and he commanded 
-the respect of all who knew him. Such facts as 
these are more convincing to us country people 
of the need for the disestablishment of the Epis- 
copal Church than the most conclusive argu- 
ments advanced by the Liberation Society. They 
make a greater impression upon our hearts. We 
talk about them amongst ourselves, and those of 
us who are too ignorant to understand the most 
lucid argument find no difficulty in appreciating 
the force and application of the fact. Is this a 
specimen of the light and sweetness which ema- 
nate from the parish clergymen of small country 
villages who are supported out of the nation’s 
exchequer? What a mercy for poor Dissenters 
that such men do not keep the gates of heaven, 
or they would exclude our souls from dise, 
as they do our bodies from decent istian 
burial.” 

I will read one more extract from a letter 
which I have received from a Baptist 
member named Mr. Gibson— 


“On Friday last an old gentleman of the name 
of Viney was interred in the churchyard at 
Crayford, Kent. The family being attendants 
on my ministry at the Baptist chapel, Crayford, 
were desirous that I should conduct a funeral 
service. This I did in the chapel. The corpse 
was then taken to the churchyard. On the way 
there I asked the undertaker if the clergyman 
was expected, and his reply was that he had not 
seen nor heard anything of the clergyman. On 
arrival at the gate of the churchyard no cler- 
gyman was to be seen. The corpse was then 
lowered into the grave, and I, standing in the 
road outside the churchyard, concluded the ser- 
vice. Word was then brought to the mourners 
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at the grave that the curate was in the church 
waiting, and that he insisted on the corpse being 
taken up out of the grave and carried to the 
church. Some of the family went to him to 
endeavour to dissuade him from this. The re- 
mainder of the family, with myself, took our 
seats in the mourning coach. The son and son- 
in-law of the deceased came to us and said that 
it was no use, the clergyman would have the 
corpse taken from the grave and taken to the 
church. The daughters and other members of 
the family had to suffer the outrage to their 
feelings of seeing the coffin carried across the 
churchyard to the church, and then carried back 
to the grave, the clergyman and the clerk going 
through the service. When our children die 
they refuse to read the funeral service when re- 
quested to do so. When our adults die they 
compel us to have the service, however repug- 
nant to our feelings.” 
Now, Sir, I do not know that I need 
dwell on these grievances any further, 
for the grievances are really admitted. 
In fact two Bills have been brought in 
from the other side of the House for the 
purpose of remedying them. The first 
was the Bill of Lord Beauchamp, brought 
into this House last year by the hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Mr. Cross). That Bill authorized the 
burial of Dissenters in the parish burial 
ground without the Church service, pro- 
vided that no service was read over 
them—that is to say they must come in 
as felones de se, without any service at all. 
In other words, the hon. Gentleman said 
in effect to Nonconformists—‘‘ Take your 
choice between being buried like a 
Churchman or being buried like a dog.” 
(‘‘Oh, oh.”’) I do not mean to say that 
my hon. Friend made use of any such 
expression, but that was the sense in 
which it struck Dissenters. I am speak- 
ing the opinion of almost every Dissenter 
in the House when I say that a compro- 
mise such as that can only be regarded 
as aninsult. Just let me read from an 
article from Zhe Spectator on that very 
point— 

* But what should we Churchmen say to such 
a privation? Is it not of the very essence of 
funeral rites that at the last look of the coffin, 
at the solemn moment when the anguish of the 
last leave-taking is felt, there should be words of 
prayer and religious hope pronounced? Why, 
you might just as well propose to refuse Dis- 
senters the right of shaking hands at the moment 
of parting on the ship or in the train, on the plea 
that it would be quite good enough for them if 
they got the outward leave-taking done in their 
own homes, as propose that they should coldly 
deposit the corpse, without a word of solemn 
prayer or hope, in the earth, and soleave it. If 
you reduce human forms to the minimum which 
reason, apart from feeling, will justify, you 
really do away with them altogether. If we 
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Churchmen value, as we do, that part of the ser- 
vice conducted at the grave as of the very essence 
of the burial service, why not remember that 
Dissenters are ‘ of the same flesh and blood,’ and 
are not likely to be content with silent individual 
prayer and the bare act of interment? The 
clergymen all-feel, and feel most intensely, the 
grievance to themselves in any sort of displace- 
ment from their functions, or in any compulsory 
mutilation of their own service, but their keen 
sense of the indignity of being extruded from 
their rightful place does not seem to help many 
of them in the least to enter into the indignity 
which the Dissenters feel at their systematic ex- 
trusion from the same offices.” 


Well, Sir, the other Bill was the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Cawley). My hon. Friend by his Bill said, 
“We will give you every opportunity for 
having cemeteries of your own.” Yes, 
but at what expense? There are, as it 
appears from a Return moved for by the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, only 531 
parishes in England provided with public 
cemeteries, while the whole number of 

arishes is about 13,000, so that it would 
. necessary in carrying out his Bill to 
provide cemeteries for more than 12,000 

arishes. I do not know what the cost 
would be; but I know it must’ be some- 
thing in millions. And this enormous 
cost is to be incurred, and Dissenters 
are to be deprived of the melancholy 
consolation of being buried beside their 
relatives, and England is to be covered 
over with burial-grounds, some labelled 
‘‘Church,”’ and the others “‘ Dissent,” in 
order to prove to the world ‘‘ how these 
Christians hate one another,”’ and how, 
even in death, they will be divided. Look 
at the safeguards. Why, the Bill lite- 
rally bristles with safeguards? In fact, 
it is the number of safeguards which it 
contains which has made it hitherto im- 

ossible to carry it through Committee ; 
for, in fact, every safeguard constitutes 
a peg on which every hon. Member who 
opposes the Bill wishes to hang another 
safeguard, The Bill provides that notice 
may be given to the incumbent that a 
burial may take place in the churchyard 
without the services of the Established 
Church, but that no service shall be per- 
formed by a clergyman of the Church 
of England other than the service of his 
own Church. That proviso is not of my 
seeking. I objected to it at first. It 
was introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). In fact, 


in the first instance—and I hope it will 
be made known outside the House—I 
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had inserted a proviso giving clergymen 
permission to use a different service. 
Then comes a clause providing that any 
service, if not according to the public 
ritual, shall consist only of prayers, 
hymns, and extracts from Scripture. I 
am almost ashamed to have inserted 
that clause. From what I know of Non- 
conformist ministers, there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that they 
would make use of a friend’s grave for 
attacking a political opponent. But, 
perhaps, it is better to err on the side 
of conciliation. Then the 5th clause 
provides that all burials shall be con- 
ducted decently and solemnly, and that 
all services shall be religious. The Act 
does not authorize the burial of any 
person who, previous to the passing of 
the Act, had not the right of interment. 
It gives the largest possible facility for 
the acquisition of cemeteries by private 
benefaction, and it provides that in 
places where there are public cemeteries 
the Act shall have no application at all. 
That is the whole of the Bill—a Bill 
which it is said is to shake the Church 
of England to its foundations, and which 


Second Reading, 


thas actually brought up the Leader of 


the Conservative party into the front of 
the fray. Hon. ac ae may say it 
is not what is in the Bill; it is what 
may grow out of the Bill. The church- 
yard, they say, is the entrance to the 
church, and if Dissenters get into the 
churchyard, we shall not be able to 
keep them out of the church. I have 
spoken to very little purpose if I have 
not shown that the case of the church- 
yard and the case of the church depend 
upon very different considerations, and 
surely there can be nothing more illo- 
gical than this mode of meeting one 
issue by raising an entirely different one. 
Recollect, too, that grievances such as 
these are the strongest weapons you can 
put in the hands of those who desire 
disestablishment. Can you be surprised 
that men should desire the overthrow of 
the Establishment if they find that year 
after year a measure so just, so fair, and 
so conciliatory, is to be shipwrecked on 
the rock of ecclesiastical prejudice. It 
is said that many who support my Bill 
will also support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), and 
that, therefore, their objects are the 
same. That is a curious kind of syllo- 
gism. It may amuse the House, but it 
will not affect the Bill. It may be said 
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that a proof that the feeling of the 
country is against my Bill is given by 
the fact of so many Petitions being sent 
up against it. I think I can throw a 
little light on the mode in which these 
Petitions have been got up. There is a 
family likeness running through every- 
one of them. They are all turned out 
of the same manufactory. About a 
fortnight ago, I received a printed com- 
munication from a postmaster near Man- 
chester. It was sent to me, I suppose, 
because, as I found on opening it, my 
name was used pretty freely in the course 
of the communication. It purported to 
be from an association, and it contained 
what I must call a most disingenuous 
statement—a statement that the Bill 
would allow any member or any number 
of members of any denomination to offi- 
ciate at any ceremony whatever, pro- 
vided the ceremony was “religious, 
solemn and decent.’”’ Now that statement 
does not allude in any way to the con- 
cession I made in restricting the service 
to hymns, prayers, and portions of 
Scripture. Indeed, that Amendment is 
only alluded to in quite a different part 
of the document, and in much smaller 
print. Then there is a statement that 
in towns and many of the rural districts 
public cemeteries are provided, so that 
the grievance is greatly diminished, and 
will soon altogether disappear. But what 
are the facts ? There are 531 parishes pro- 
vided with public cemeteries. There are 
upwardsof 12,000 not provided with them. 
I say deliberately, any inference which 
has been based on such a statement as 
that in the document I have referred to, 
has been based on false pretences, and 
I ask the House to pay no attention to 
Petitions obtained in that way. Another 
argument used against this Bill last 
year was that Dissenters would make 
use of the funeral service for the purpose 
of making attacks upon the Church, and 
for what are called ‘ political orations.” 
How it is possible to combine political 
orations with hymns, or prayer, or por- 
tions of Scripture, I, for my part, am 
perfectly unable to see. I suppose it 
will be said that a good deal of political 
animus may be thrown into hymns and 
prayers, and even into portions of Scrip- 
ture. If that argument is used, I reply 


that we have the best possible answer, 
and one founded on practical experience. 
In Ireland—the home of sectarian ani- 
mosity—in Ireland—where party spirit 
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runs so high that voters have to be 
escorted to the poll by the military, 
and theological questions are some- 
times settled by the aid of the bludgeon 
and the blunderbuss—a law far less strin- 
gent than the law I ask to introduce 
has existed for not less than seven years. 
Time after time I have stood here, and 
asked hon. Gentlemen opposite the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Can you tell me of one single in- 
stance in which these Acts have been 
abused in Ireland?’’ Time after time I 
have asked that question, and I have 
asked it in vain. But it is not only in 
Ireland that law prevails. In every 
other civilized country in the world with 
which I am acquainted different sects 
are allowed to be buried side by side, 
with their own service. When I brought 
in this Bill last year, there were two 
countries—England and Chili—where 
these restrictions existed. Now England 
is the only one, for the Parliament of 
Valparaiso has removed all barriers. In 
France, in Spain, in Catholic Switzer- 
land, all sects are allowed to use the 
parochial churchyards. I do not know 
whether anyone whom I address has 
visited the churchyard at Zermatt, in the 
Canton Valais, the most Catholic canton 
of Catholic Switzerland, close to the scene 
of that appalling accident on the Matter- 
horn which shocked us all so much a few 
years ago. If so, they will not readily 
forget the beautiful spot where the dust 
of our brave but ill-fated young country- 
men mingles with the dust of the noble- 
hearted guide, who gave his life for 
theirs, and the remains of the Protestant 
clergyman sleep peacefully beneath the 
shadow of the Catholic Church. I 
wonder what would have been said in 
England if the authorities of the Canton 
Valais, following the analogy of our 
cruel laws, had insisted that Mr. Hudson 
and his companions should be interred 
with Popish rites. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire winces at that 
question. And well he may. ([Mr. 
NewpecatE: No.] Then he ought to 
do. The hon. Gentleman knows that in 
such a case there would have gone up a 
cry of indignation from every Orange 
lodge in the kingdom, and that it would 
have been re-echoed from Exeter Hall to 
Belfast. Is Catholicism so much more 
Liberal than Protestantism? Is it to be 
believed that the Anglican priesthood, 
who boast themselves to be the most 
liberal priesthood in Europe, still main- 
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tain restrictions which the poor half- 
caste bigot on the pampas of South 
America has consented to put away? 
But is it the fact that the clergy of the 
Church of England are opposed to this 
Bill? The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite once boasted that he had got 
angels on his side. Is it true that the 
clergy are on his side? The whole of 
the Broad Church clergy are in favour 
of this Bill. The Church Reform Union, 
of which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Hampshire (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple) is the head, and of 
which the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) is a distinguished member, 
have approved of this Bill ‘‘as a mea- 
sure of conciliation and compromise.” 
The Church Association, although they do 
not approve of the Bill of last year, dis- 
tinctly stated that with some of the pro- 
visions which are now introduced they 
entirely agree. The Dean of West- 
minster, speaking from that pulpit from 
which the bigotry of a few fanatics 
strove—but, thank God, strove in vain— 
to keep him, spoke in favour of the Bill. 
The Rev. Llewellyn Davies, one of the 
most large-hearted of clergymen, has 
written an article in The Guardian so 
noble and manly in its tone, that I will 
ask permission to read it to the House— 


“ Allow me a few lines to protest that there 
are clergymen—I hope not a few—who instead of 
oe the Burials Bill, are heartily in favour 
of it. It seems to me that Christianity and 
policy would equally urge us to make the inno- 
cent concessions proposed by this Bill. Imagine 
the case of a Dissenting family in a country 
parish. They have been accustomed to worship 
together in their own chapel. The father dies, 
and is to be buried. ‘The chapel has no burying 
ground. The churchyard has been a sacred 
spot in the eyes of the family all their lives. The 
survivors would like much to lay the remains of 
their dead in the common burial-place of the 
parish. But they do not wish at such a moment 
to go through an act of conforming to the 
Church. A not dishonourable sentiment makes 
them unwilling to stamp the departed, who has 
chosen to be a Dissenter, as a Churchman. 
Would not all humane and Christian feelings 
dispose us to meet such a casé in a kindly spirit. 
Well, what concessions does the Burials Bill 
make to the Dissenters? It provides that any 
minister or member of a religious body or con- 
gregation having a registered place of worship, 
may recite prayets, hymns, and extracts from 
Holy Scripture ata funeral in a churchyard. No 
other person may take any part in the service, 


no use of the church is allowed, and no address 
may be delivered. It is further provided that 
the funeral must not be at an ‘inconvenient’ 
time, that all ‘burials ‘under the Act shall be con- 
ducted in a decent and solemn manner, and that 
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no part of any service shall be other than of a 
religious character. What harm could so care- 
fully guarded a liberty possibly do to the 
Church? All that can be said is that it isa 
concession; it gives up some exclusive rights, 
and our Church Defence Societies are sounding 
their war-notes of resistance and defiance. It is 
actually preferred that Dissenters should be 
driven to insist, as a point of honour, upon the 
creation of unconsecrated burial-grounds within 
reach of every cottage in the land! It is diffi- 
cult to believe that good Churchmen should be 
persuaded to favour so impolitic a course, and to 
do what they can to widen and fix the gulf 
between rural Nonconformists and the Church. 
But I am more concerned to remonstrate against 
the ungracious attitude promoted by our Church 
defenders. Non defensoribus istis tempus eget. It 
will be a lamentable thing if the Church is in- 
duced to repudiate the large-minded, humane, 
Christian way of acting which becomes the 
Church of the nation, and to adopt instead the 
bristling sectarian habit of mind, the attitude of 
watchful jealousy about rights, which is natural 
enough to a militant sect.” 
The Rey. William Freemantle, rector of 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, writes to 
me even still more strongly. He says— 
“Some one sent me the other day your 
Burials Bill, wishing me to get up a Petition 
against it. It is really shameful that when you 
have fenced in this proposal for a pure act of 
justice by every needful safeguard, there should 
be this agitation to resist it. I write to ask, is 
there likely to be any public meeting, or any 
means of expressing conviction in favour of the 
Bill? I would join any movement for the pur- 
pose, and I cannot but think that if public ex- 
pression were given toa sense of justice on the 
part of a few clergymen, it would be responded 
to, so that we might not have again to undergo 
the shame of being supposed to resist the demand 
of right through jealousy of our supposed privi- 
leges.”” : 
The Rev. Mr. Drake, chaplain to the 
Queen, the Rev. John Griffith—a name 
venerated in Wales by Dissenters as 
well as Churchmen—have written to me 
to the same effect. Time would fail 
me were I to read a tithe of the letters 
I have received from country, as well 
as from town clergymen, wishing me 
‘God speed”’ with this work which is to 
end in the overthrow of their Church. 
And I have endeavoured to meet them 
in the same 5 <a It was objected when 
my Bill was brought in, that its provi- 
sions were too wide. I consented to in- 
sert provisions to remedy that. It was 
argued that it might be made a pretext 
for political demonstrations. I in- 
serted a provision that the services 
should be strictly devotional. The hon. 
Member for West Kent (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) said that was not enough, and 
proposed an amendment to restrict the 
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services to hymns, prayers, and Scrip- 
tural quotations. I accepted the amend- 
ment. No sooner had I done so, than 
the hon. Member began to quarrel with 
his own amendment. Perhaps it is well 
it should be so. Perhaps it is better 
that the question should be fought out 
on its real issue. [‘‘Hear!’’] Yes, it is 
well that it should be stripped of the 
miserable sophistries with which three 
years of bitter controversy have invested 
it. Let it be understood that this is no 
longer a question between those who 
seek to invade and those who seek to de- 
fend the sanctity of the grave. It is no 
longer a question between Churchmen 
and Dissenters. No; I will tell you 
what itis. Itis a contest between out- 
raged humanity, on the one side— 
[ Laughter |—does any hon, Gentleman 
mean to say that for clergymen to open 
a coffin and take out the body of a dead 
child and fling it into the ground like a 
dead dog, is not an outrage on hu- 
manity ?—it is a struggle between out- 
raged humanity on the one side, and 
that ecclesiastical non possumus as ram- 
pant in Canterbury as in Rome—which 
mistakes obstinacy for strength, and 
clings with desperate tenacity to the 
core rag of its prejudices lest it should 
e suspected of the weakness of a just 
concession. It is the old struggle which 
the poet of the last century described 
more than a hundred years ago— 
“ While nature melts let superstition rave, 
This mourns the dead—and that denies a grave.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(IMr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Mr. DISRAELT, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
this day six months, said, I am sorry, 
Sir, that I must divest this debate of the 
pomp and ceremony with which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has clothed it in 
imputing to me that, in the course which 
I have taken, I have been actuated by 
the highest considerations of party and 
politics. The truth is, if the House will 
condescend to recollect what passed last 
year upon the subject, so far as I am 
myself concerned, they will see what a 
slender foundation there is for the con- 
clusion at which in this respect the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has arrived. I 
was prevented from being present at the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill 
last year. 
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Was the right hon. Gentleman 
prevented? [<‘‘ Order.” 

Mr. DISR : And I took as early 
an opportunity as I could of publicly 
announcing that I should ask the sense 
of the House on the third reading. That 
was last year. My opinion was and is 
that the measure is one of great import- 
ance. My opinion was and is that it 
never had been adequately discussed, 
nor in an adequate meeting of the 
House; and this year I found myself 
not only bound by honour, but impelled 
by feeling, to fulfil the task which I un- 
dertook and sought to fulfil last year. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman com- 
plains of the manner in which this Bill 
was encountered last year, by midnight 
strangulation. Well, Bills are sometimes 
met by midnight strangulation, but they 
are also sometimes assisted by mornin 
manoeuvres. Measures may be onal 
in a very thin House, and by seizing 
opportunities of hurrying on a decision, 
which both the House and the country 
may afterwards regret. Now, Sir, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has called 
our attention, in detail, to the provisions 
of the Bill. I listened with great atten- 
tion to his comments upon those provi- 
sions, and I confess it appeared to me 
that he slurred over their contents in a 
manner which to me was not entirely 
satisfactory. The Bill is distinguished, 
I think, by three peculiar circumstances. 
In the first place, it is an attempt—and 
an attempt made in the latter part of the 
19th century—to invest with exceptional 
and exclusive privileges certain religious 
bodies and their ministers. The second 
remarkable circumstance connected with 
this Bill is, that they who are exempted 
from these privileges are no less consi- 
derable a portion of the nation than 
those who are in communion with the 
Church of England, and no less import- 
ant a body than the clergy of that 
Church. And the third remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that such a ‘measure 
should be introduced by an hon. Gen- 
tleman who professes to be a Liberal. 
Now, Sir, notwithstanding the manner 
in which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred to, and, as it appeared to 
me, slurred over, the provisions of his 
Bill, I think he will agree with me that 
I have not misrepresented its contents 
when I state that there are distinctions 
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made between. the Nonconformist. Body 
and the Church, and that they are all in 
favour of the Nonconformist Body. In 
the first place, all Nonconformists will 
have a right to officiate, with the mere 
consent of the relations of the deceased ; 
while, on the other hand, the incumbent. 
alone will, as at present, have a right to 
officiate. In the next place, every Dis- 
senter may under the Bill enter a 
churchyard and officiate by right, while, 
on the other hand, no other clergyman 
but the incumbent can officiate except 
by permission. The third privilege which 
it is proposed to grant to Dissenters is 
this—that all laymen among them may 
officiate, while no layman may officiate 
in the Church. The fourth feature of this 
character is this—that a Dissenter may 
enter and officiate in any churchyard in 
his parish, while the right of the clergy- 
man to officiate is confined to the church- 
yard of his own parish. The fifth privilege 
granted to Dissenters is, that under the 
Bill they are practically unlimited in the 
services they may use, while the clergy- 
man is rigidly tied up to a prescribed 
service. I am sorry I must trouble the 
hon. and learned Gentleman witha sixth 

rivilege, which he has. provided for 
Dissenters, but which is not to be as- 
sured to the clergyman. The Dissenter 
has an option, and may leave ungodly 
and immoral Dissenters to the clergyman 
—the clergyman is compelled to bury in 
all cases. Now, I must say, without 
touching the principles of the measure, 


to which I will in a moment. advert, that. 


it does appear to be a most remarkable 
circumstance that a Bill—introduced 
with such a continued burst of eloquence 
as has distinguished the address of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to-day, in- 
spired as all must feel by a conviction of 
the peculiarly liberal character of the 
measure—should contain provisions of a 
character so abstractedly unjust as those 
to which I have called the attention of 
the House. [Mr. Ossorne Morean rose 
to make an explanation, but was met 
with cries of ‘‘ Order.”’] Well, but that 
is not enough. As if it were not suffi- 
cient to point out in so marked and 
painful a manner the different conditions 
under the intended law of the Noncon- 
formist and his minister and the Church- 
man and his clergyman, there is a 
seventh provision which certainly is not 
the institution of a. new privilege, but 
which contains an arrangement by which 
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the. clergyman is compelled to act as 
clerk to the Nonconformists, to register 
all their doings, and thus to oceupy the 
inferior position of recording all their 
proceedings, which, under this Bill, 
might. at least be eccentric. Now, Sir, 
I think it would be interesting to try 
and ascertain the association of ideas 
and the mental and intellectual process 
by which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who believes that he is influenced 
by most liberal opinions, should have 
arrived at a proposal which is, as I think 
I have pointed out to the House, so 
essentially unjust. How did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman arrive at this 
proposal? By the common law of this 
country it would seem that the rights 
of all parishioners with respect to burial, 
whether they be Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists, are identical. The Noncon- 
formist has a right to be buried in the 
parish churchyard on the same condi- 
tions that the Churchman has a right to 
be buried there. The Churchman enjoys 
no privilege which the Nonconformist 
does notenjoy. But, then, it is said it 
is a grievance to the Nonconformist that 
he cannot be buried in the parish church- 
yard with the rites of his own commu- 
nion. Well, the Nonconformist has a 
right to enter the parish church; but 
what would be said if the Nonconformist, 
having exercised that right, rose from 
his bench or pew and said—‘‘ I am here 
in the enjoyment of my right, but I 
object to the Liturgy which you are 
about to use?” I can.find only one 
reason for the conclusion at which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has arrived, 
and I think I am not misrepresenting 
him when I say that he himself alleged 
that reason, and that is—that the fabric 
of the Church and its consecrated pre- 
cinct are, in fact, national property. 
Although not absolutely declared, I infer 
from the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that that is his view 
on the subject. The nature of Church 
property is a subject which for genera- 
tions has occupied the attention of some 
of the greatest minds this country has 
produced. Perhaps there is no other 
subject on which there has been lavished 
such profound erudition, such deep anti- 
quarian research, and which has excited 
such a sharp and commanding controver- 
sial spirit. Every man who has studied 
that controversy is fairly. entitled to hold 
opinions of his own on the subject; but 
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whatever may be our conclusions, and 
however profound may be our convic- 
tions with regard to it, it is a subject so 
vast and so grave, and of necessity so 
difficult, that we might expect very oppo- 
site conclusions to have been arrive 
at in relation to it. But, Sir, I deny 
that there is any controversy on this 
subject between the country and the 
Nonconformists. Forty years ago the 
Nonconformists, by means of a new 
law, acceded to a great increase of 
electoral power and a corresponding 
political influence; and they there- 
upon commenced an agitation—I may 
almost say ‘‘a thirty years’ war’”— 
against the levying of rates for the 
maintenance of the fabric of the Church 
and of the consecrated precincts of the 
Church. It is unnecessary for me to 
remind the House of what is a consi- 
derable incident in the history of this 
country—the agitation conducted against 
the church rates by the Nonconformist 
Body. Well, they succeeded at last in 
their great object. Their case, as it 
was originally stated, as for years it 
was sustained with almost matchless 
energy, with first-rate organization, and 
with great eloquence, was this—they 
said, ‘‘The Church is a building which 
really is devoted to the purposes of only 
a portion of the nation’’—a portion 
which they then called an Ecclesiastical 
Sect—‘‘ the churchyard is a ground con- 
secrated, which we hold to be a super- 
stitious practice, and we believe that it 
ought not to be maintained; and, there- 
fore, what can be more unjust than that 
we should be called upon to pay taxes 
for the maintenance of a fabric that we 
don’t use, and of a churchyard the cha- 
racter of which we don’t approve? and, 
under these circumstances, we call upon 
Parliament and the country to relieve 
us from such a grievance and from such 
an injustice.’ Their appeal was ulti- 
mately successful. After a struggle of, 
as I said before, thirty years, Parliament 
acceded to their wishes. Parliament 
acknowledged that there was a religious 
grievance, that it was intolerable, that 
the Nonconformists were not interested 
in the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church or of the churchyard, and re- 
lieved them from the payment of the 
taxes they complained of. With their 
relief from those taxes the controversy 
between the country and the Noncon- 
formists as to the character of Church 
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place what I believe would be one of the 
most unfortunate events that ever oc- 


curred in this country—I mean the dis- 
severing of the State from its connection 
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d | with religion—so far as the position of 


the Nonconformists is concerned, they 
can make no objection whatever—they 
are estopped from ever making any ob- 
jection—to Churchmen taking their sa- 
cred edifices and their churchyards. I, 
with many on this side of the House, and 
I believe with some on the opposite side, 
opposed the abolition of church rates. 
I did so because I did not wish to see a 
source of revenue necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Church abolished, whereby 
great embarrassment would arise, and 
injury would result to the Church fabrics 
in many parts of England, and especially 
in the rural districts. Of all taxes which 
were ever imposed upon the nation, the 
church rate was the least unbearable. 
It was imposed for a public, not to say 
common object, and by a most popular 
method—namely, by the decision of the 
majority. But doubtless it was some 
compensation to us to think, when the 
abolition of church rates was carried, 
that it was a public recognition by the 
State that, whatever might happen here- 
after, the churches and the churchyards 
belonged to Churchmen. Neither did 
the Nonconformists er that great 
struggle act without a full knowledge of 
the consequences that their success would 
entail, A most eminent member of their 
body, a very learned lawyer, was so im- 
pressed with the folly of their conduct in 
the position they took up in seeking to 
relieve themselves from the payment of 
church rates, on the ground that the 
churches and churchyards should be 
maintained by those who used them, and 
for whose purposes they alone existed, 
that he in more than one learned work 
impressed his convictions upon them, 
and supported those convictions by ample 
erudition. Irefer to Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
who, although he may not have been a 
Selden or a Spelman, was a learned 
legal antiquary. Upon this subject I 
hold that he took the right view, and 
that his conclusions upon it were sound. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that the 
Nonconformists rushed into the contest 
with precipitation, or that they were 
blind to the necessary consequences of 
their success in seeking for such a long 
series of years to obtain the abolition of 
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church rates. Having taken up their 
position, they must abide by its conse- 
quences. Ifthe churchyards are national 
TO , let the nation support them. 
Tf ey are national property, re-impose 
the church rates, and let the Dissenters 
pay up all arrears which unquestionably 
are due to the country. I am perfectly 
willing myself to rest the whole of my 
opposition to this measure upon that 
case. By the abolition of church rates, 
and by throwing the maintenance of the 
fabric of the churches and of the church- 
yards upon Churchmen, the Noncon- 
formists have placed themselves in such 
a position that they are not justified in 
interfering with the conditions upon 
which they are allowed to use church- 
yards. If I pursue the subject further 
it is only because I-do not wish to avoid 
any topic which has fairly been brought 
before the House. I must say in pas- 
sing that there is not merely a legal in- 
consistency in the conduct of the Non- 
conformists in their treatment of the 
- question, but there is a sentimental one 
which I think ought to be noticed. The 
Nonconformists originally objected to 
churchyards because they were conse- 
erated, which they said was an act of 
superstition; and, no doubt, making 
every allowance for the great increase in 
the population of the country, and other 
circumstances, it is mainly to the energy 
of the Nonconformists, and to their pre- 
judices against burial in consecrated 
ground, that the institution of public 
cemeteries in this country on so large a 
scale has taken place. But, having es- 
tablished these great public cemeteries, 
the Nonconformists want to go back to 
the consecrated grounds; and on what 

lea? It is a plea that touches every 
eamtindd is that they may be buried in 
the same locality where their fathers 
and their relatives have been buried. 
But they quite appear to forget that in 
coming back to the consecrated ground 
‘they leave the unconsecrated ground of 
the cemetery which they have used for a 
generation, and in which also lie the re- 
mains of their relatives. This appears 
to me to be an inconsistency on the part 
of the Nonconformist Body which it is 
not easy to explain. But, passing on, I 
wish now to consider the question with- 
out reference to what I have urged, and 
in its more abstract character as a re- 
ligious grievance. If there be agrievance, 
the House of Commons ought to con- 
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sider it; and if there be a religious 
grievance, a wise statesman will not dis- 
regard it. But, in the first place, we 
must satisfy ourselves as to what we are 
doing. It is nouse for an hon. Member 
to come down here and to tell us stories, 
which may be true or untrue, which he 
has read in The Tunbridge Wells Gazette, 
and to ask us to alter the ancient laws of 
England upon an authority like that. 
So far as I could collect from the nar- 
rative contained in The Tunbridge Wells 
Gazette, it relates, if true, to what would 
only be the act of a foolish clergyman 
doing something which was essentially 
illegal ; and are we to be asked to change 
the whole laws of this country because a 
foolish clergyman does something illegal? 
If there be a grievance, let us ascertain 
in the first place what it is, and then let 
us ascertain its extent. If we are to 
change the laws of this country on a sub- 
ject of some magnitude, let us have be- 
fore us ample and authentic information. 
If I were to adopt the statement, and if 
I were to be guided in my vote by the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman I should believe that, out of 
13,800 parishes in England, in 12,400 
thereisno accommodation forthe burial of 
any Dissenter. Is it possible that such 
is the case? Is it possible that society 
could exist or civilization could go on if 
such a fact were correct? In such a 
matter we ought to have adequate Re- 
turns. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says he has been four years engaged in 
the enterprise of changing the law upon 
burials. "Fe says that during that time I 
have generally been absent, and always 
silent. But if I had been here on every 
occasion and listened with the utmost 
attention to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, so far asI can judge from his 
speech to-day, I should not have ob- 
tained much information on the subject. 
I came down here to pay the utmost 
attention to his statement; but, though 
the hon. and learned Gentleman quoted 
all sorts of anonymous authorities from 
The Times down to The Tunbridge Wells 
Gazette, I have been able to obtain no 
information whatever of an authentic 
character. Now, I apprehend if the Non- 
conformists represented by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has been en- 
gaged in an enterprise, which, accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
account, has taken up four years, de- 
sired, they might have obtained this in- 
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formation—1. Returns as to the number 
of Nonconformist burial grounds in each 
parish; 2. As to the number of public 
cemeteries with unconsecrated ground 
in each parish ; 3. As to the number of 
Dissenting chapels in each parish, and 
in what parishes there are none. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
that information, we should have been 
able to arrive at some conclusion. The 
Returns on the Table of the House in 
connection with burials are very incom- 
plete and extremely partial in the slight 
information which they afford, and I 
think that both sides of the House will 
agree in this, that we should be able to 
legislate with much greater satisfaction 
to ourselves, and I am sure to the coun- 
try, if we had the information before us 
which I have indicated in the three Re- 
turns I have named. It so happens that 
there is a body in this country who have 
endeavoured to make these researches. 
I am not going to found any argument, 
so far as the principle of the Bill is con- 
cerned, upon these researches, the result 
of which is in my possession, becausethey 
are not complete and they are not official. 
Therefore, so far as the principle of the 
Bill is concerned, or any principles in- 
volved in it, I base no argument upon 
them. But these Returns, from the re- 
spectable character of the body that in- 
stituted the queries, and the official 
character of the persons who answered 
them, are extremely valuable. I think 
they will show that there is upon this 
subject a great deal of information of 
which we are ignorant; and, therefore, 
that it becomes incumbent on Parliament 
to take steps to obtain complete and offi- 
cial Returns. I place those which I 
possess before the House with no other 
view than that. I ask no gentleman to 
arrive at any conclusion from these Re- 
turns ; but I ask him respectfully to listen 
to them. I shall put them very briefly 
before the House, which I am sure will 
see that in this matter we are called on 
to act with that ample information which 
Parliament should always possess. Now, 
these Returns were made under the three 
heads which I have mentioned, and were 
obtained by the Church Defence Institu- 
tion—a body which, though there may 
be many persons who will not agree with 
it, all will acknowledge to be composed 
of most respectable persons, animated by 
a high sense of duty. They have ap. 


plied themselves to the effort of obtain. 
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ing authentic information, and have ad- 
dressed three queries, which I have put 
under the form of Returns, to the rural 
deans of England—a body between 700 
and 800 in number. They have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a great many Re- 
turns, and the House will regret that 
they have not obtained more. They have 
Returus from 6,200 parishes out of 
13,800. By these it appears that there 
are in these 6,200 parishes 8,200 Dis- 
senting chapels with 1,627 burial 
grounds—that is, one chapel in five has 
a burial ground. And yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman argued the whole 
case to-day as if there were nothing but. 
churchyards and public cemeteries, which 
last are of modern institution. But, be- 
sides these there are in these parishes 
421 public cemeteries with unconsecrated 
ground, increasing every year with more 
extended areas, and now averaging one 
for every 14 parishes. Now, the House 
will see at once this represents a state of 
affairs which, so far as the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is concerned 
—and we know he has been considering 
his speech for at least four years—ap- 
pears to have been completely veiled. 
The question of Nonconformist grave- 
yards seems never to have occurred to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, al- 
though we may fairly presume that at 
this ratio there cannot be less than 4,000 
places of Dissenting sepulture in Eng- 
land. But what I think very important 
in connection with this matter are the 
Returns from the Principality in whieh 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
peculiar interest. I come first to the 
diocese of Llandaff. There are Returns 
from 132 parishes in that diocese, show- 
ing that there are 103 burying grounds 
for 238 chapels, the deficiency being 
supplied by 11 public cemeteries. That 
is the state of affairs in the diocese of 
Llandaff, with which if I were a Non- 
conformist and contemplated my burial 
Ishould be tolerably content. In the dio- : 
cese of St. David’s there are 165 parishes 
with 345 chapels and 209 burial-grounds. 
In one of the rural deaneries,the propor- 
tion rises as high as 17 burial-grounds 
for 18 chapels, and to complete this 
wealth of burial-grounds there are. 16 
publie cemeteries. We could hardly 
suppose from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that was the state of 
the Principality with which he is so 
familiarly acquainted. Unfortunately, 
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the Returns from the other Welsh 
dioceses are very meagre ; but I beg the 


House to remember what I said, that I | i 


am not founding any argument inst 
any peladiples’ of the Spill oe tae 
Returns. But I think they show that it 
is our duty to obtain complete and 
official information. But although the 
Returns from St. Asaph are meagre, still 
here is one which is striking, and that is 
from the rural dean of Welshpool. In 
the rural deanery of Welshpool there 
are 14 parishes, containing 59 chapels, 
11 Nonconformist burial-grounds, and 
two public cemeteries. The whole popu- 
lation of these parishes is only 15,000, 
and deducting, according to Noncon- 
formist principle, one in five for the 
Church, we have a probable death-rate 
among Nonconformists of 250 per 
annum, and as many as 13 graveyards 
to receive their dead. Now, I do main- 
tain that if these Returns be accurate— 
and the inquiry was instituted by a body 
of noblemen and gentlemen whose 
character is above all reproach, and the 
Returns made by gentlemen in a high 
official position—namely, the rural deans 
of England and Wales—I say if these 
Returns are accurate, and no one can 
doubt them—I could almost pledge my- 
self to their accuracy, although the 
House knows as much about them as I 
do—the result is entirely contrary to the 
impression which the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was intended to 
produce; and proves that, before we 
make a change of this character, we 
should have information to guide the 
House of Commons and satisfy the 
country that we were not acting in the 
dark and according to the transient 
passion of a minority of the population. 
Let me refer to one other subject. I 
confess a conviction has been produced 
in my mind by the information I have 
quoted that, if a grievance exists at all, 
it must be a very minute grievance, and 
that it does not warrant the vast change 
which the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman involves. But is 
there even a minute grievance? I wish 
to discuss the matter with my Noncon- 
formist friends with the utmost fairness. 
Now, view it in this way. Even if a 
minute grievance is alleged, it is founded 
on the abstract assumption that there is 
a prejudice among Dissenters against the 
occasional use of a Church Service. 
Now, that is a pure assumption. I will 
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not appeal to the individual experience 
of a on either side of the House ; 
if I did I am sure they would tell me 
that in their parishes there is not the 
slightest difficulty in the matter. Dis- 
senters raise no objection, and often 
even express a wish for the offices of the 
Church. We know, notwithstanding 
what the correspondent of The Tunbridge 
Wells Gazette wrote, that there is gene- 
rally a feeling of mutual respect and 
affection between the incumbent of the 
parish church and the Dissenters; that 
there are relations of intimacy and 
confidence between them, and offices 
are rendered social and even religious of 
inestimable character. Look at the evi- 
dence upon our Table, as to the occasional 
use by the Dissenters of the offices of the 
Church of England. Look at the Re- 
turns of marriages in England. Observe 
that 75 per cent of the marriages are 
solemnized according to the rites of the 
Church of England. It is perfectly clear 
that of these 75 per cent a very large 
proportion must be Nonconformists. 
We all know that a Dissenter is 
generally by choice married in Church. 
Is the Burial Service more calculated to 
give umbrage to the Nonconformist than 
the Marriage? Of all Church Services 
the Burial Service would seem of most 
general and solemn sympathy. There- 
fore, I cannot admit that Nonconformists 
have even a minute grievance to com- 
plain of. But I have argued the case 
with regard to grievance totally irre- 
spective of the principles on which 
I. have objected to this measure. I 
object to this measure because I think 
after the Nonconformist Body, by 
a ceaseless agitation and a per- 
severing energy which does them credit, 
induced the Parliament of England to 
free them from the obligation to pay 
church rates, on the ground that they 
had no connection with the fabric of the 
churchyard, all necessary connection be- 
tween the Church and the churchyard, 
so far as Dissenters are concerned, 
ceased; and if they will use them—I 
wish they would use them more—they 
must use them, upon every principle of 
law and equity, on the conditions im- 
posed by those to whom they belong. 
And now, before sitting down, I would 
make one remark to my Nonconformist 
fellow-countrymen on thismatter. About 
40 years ago an Act was passed in this 
country—the Reform Act of Lord Grey 
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—which invested the Nonconformist and 
Dissenting Bodies in this country with 
great power. Whether it was intended 
or not it is unnecessary now to consider, 
but there is no question that they gained 
a preponderanceof electoral and political 
power under that Act—I must say out of 
proportion to their population and their 
wealth—I will not say to their intelli- 
gence and public spirit, for they have al- 
ways been distinguished in thoserespects. 
That power which they gained 40 years 
agothey have used with great energy 
and with admirable organization. Ido 
not for a moment pretend to say that 
there have not been many instances in 
which they have used it wisely. So long 
as they maintained toleration, so long as 
they favoured religious liberty, so long 
as they checked sacerdotal arrogance, 
they acted according to their traditions, 
and those traditions are not the least 
noble in the history of England. But 
they have changed their position. They 
now make war, and avowedly make 
war, upon the ecclesiastical institutions 
of the country. I think they are in error 
in pursuing that course. I believe it is 
not for their own interest. However 
ambiguous and discursive may be the 
superficial aspects of the religious life of 
this country, the English are essentially a 
religious people; andlam muchmistaken 
if there be not, even among those who 
may be apparently in careless com- 
munion with its rites, a feeling of rever- 
ence and affection for the Church. They 
look upon it instinctively as an institu- 
tion which vindicates the spiritual nature 
of man,and as a City of Refuge in the 
strife and sorrows of existence. I want 
my Nonconformist friends to remember 
that another Act of Parliament has been 
passed affecting the constituencies of 
England since the Act of 1832. It ap- 
peals to the heart of the country. It 
aims at emancipation from undue sec- 
tarian influence; and I do not think 
that the Nonconformist Body will for the 
future exercise that undue influence 
upon the returns to this House which 
they have now for 40 years employed. 
I address gentlemen of great acuteness, 
and, though they may not touch upon 
the subject themselves, I dare say there 
is more than one Member present who 
has, perhaps, the same opinion as myself 
upon that subject. Let them not be 
misled by the last General Election. 
The vast majority arrayed against us 
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was not returned by the new constitu- 
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encies. It was the traditional and ad- 
mirable organization of the Dissenters 
of England that effected the triumph of 
the right hon. Gentleman. They were 
animated by a great motive to enthu- 
siasm. They saw before them the de- 
struction of a Church. I do not think 
that at the next appeal to the people the 
Nonconformist Body will find that the 
same result can be obtained. I say not 
this by way of taunt, certainly not in a 
spirit of anticipated triumph. I say it 
because I wish the Nonconformist Body 
to pause and think, and to feel that for 
the future it may be better for them, in- 
stead of assailing the Church, to find in 
it a faithful and sound ally. There is a 
common enemy abroad to all Churches 
and to all religious bodies. Their opi- 
nions rage on the Continent. Their 
poisonous distillations have entered even 
into this isle. We see ancient dogmas, 
thrice refuted, dressed up again in the 
garb of specious novelty, and again in- 
fluencing the opinions of men. at I 
want to see is a cessation of this war be- 
tween the Nonconformist Body and the 
Church of England. Let them be allied 
against the common enemy, and resist 
the influence of those who, if successful, 
willdegrade man and destroy civilization. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Disraeli.) 


Mr. T. HUGHES said, that if he 
were a Member of the Liberation So- 
ciety, he should feel inclined to propose 
a vote of thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down for the 
speech which he had made. He (Mr. 
Hughes) had never heard a speech more 
calculated to bring about a separation 
of Church and State than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the Bill on the 
ground generally that it invested Dis- 
senters with peculiar privileges allowing 
them in fact to do what could not be 
done by Churchmen. But though the 
measure certainly did not contemplate 
any but ordained ministers of the Church 
of England performing the Burial Service 
of the Church, while it permitted Dis- 
senters to perform their services with- 
out qualification, the House should re- 
member that that course was in per- 
fect conformity with the practice and 
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creed of the Church of England, 
which permitted none but ordained mi- 
nisters to engage in the offices of the 
Church, while no such limitation existed 
in many of the sectarian denominations. 
Another objection urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman was, that this was intro- 
duced as a Liberal measure. But he 
denied that during the four years it had 
been before the House it had been re- 
garded by its supporters as a party mea- 
sure, and it would have been equally 
acceptable to those who now supported 
it, if it had originated with any Gentle- 
man sitting on the Opposition benches. 
Again, it was objected that the Bill 
in no way limited the services which 
might be used. This was not the 
case, the permitted services being ex- 
pressly limited to prayer, hymns, and 
ortions of Scripture. But in any case 
Ss did not believe that any denomi- 
national minister acting under this Bill 
would say or do anything which could 
reasonably give offence to any clergy- 
man of the Church of England. If, 
_however, language, which by any 
interpretation could be regarded as 
offensive were employed on any such 
occasions, did the right hon. Gentleman 
believe that the words would hang about 
the yew trees, the church porch, or the 
hedges, ready to fall upon the heads of 
unsuspecting clergymen? He did not 
believe, moreover, that any sound objec- 
tion could be founded upon the argu- 
ment that Dissenting ministers would 
bury the good among their congrega- 
tions, and leave their immoral mem- 
bers to be interred by the clergy of the 
Church of England. No doubt, in some 
denominations they thought very much 
more of election than the Church did, 
and believed that they could distinguish 
the tares from the wheat; but it was one 
of the noblest features of the Church 
of England that it made no attempt 
of that kind; and if the Dissenters 
should leave their immoral dead to be 
buried by the Church of England clergy- 
man, he (Mr. Hughes) hoped that they 
would accept the work without attempt- 
ing to draw any such line. Again, with 
respect to another of the mght hon. 
Gentleman’s objections, that the Church 
clergy would be compelled to act as clerks 
to Dissenters. The only case in which, 
as far as he could see, the clergyman 
could so act would be when he had to sign 
the register, a duty for which he would 
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receive his fee, and if even his submis- 
sion went further it was, or should be, 
the highest boast of a clergyman of 
the Church of England that he was 
servus servorum, ready to act in his sacred 
capacity for all who came to him. The 
equality for which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to contend was an 
equality that would not be acceptable 
to members of the Church of England. 
They did not ask for any such equality. 
Nonconformists might exercise liberty 
in this respect, but no member of the 
Church would be likely to complain at 
the prospect of being buried in ac- 
cordance with the rites of his own 
Church. The right hon. Gentleman 
accused the Dissenters of logical and 
sentimental inconsistency in this—that 
they wanted to go back from what they 
declared some years ago. He (Mr. 
Hughes), as a Churchman, need not 
concern himself with this charge of 
inconsistency, which he left the repre- 
sentatives of Nonconformity to answer ; 
but what he said was, that this Bill 
embodied what it was a just and right 
thing to do, and a thing which should 
be done whatever the conduct of the 
Dissenters might have been in the 
matter. It was said that the Noncon- 
formists had really no grievance at 
all; but, if so, why was this tre- 
mendous re | sition made to giving what 
they asked? The right hon. Gentleman 
had exhorted the Nonconformists not to 
make war upon the Church; but it 
should be remembered that in the vast 
majority of parishes in this country 
there were no burial- grounds except 
those of the Church of England, and an 
appeal such as that made by the right 
hon. Gentleman should, therefore, be 
preceded by an attempt on the part of 
those who made it to do right and jus- 
tice. What was asked was that the 
authorized representatives of a religious 
denomination should be allowed to per- 
form a certain religious service over the 
graves of their people, who, be it re- 
membered, had just as much right 
already to sepulture in the national 
graveyards as Churchmen, and, surely, 
if the Church of England wished the 
war with Dissenters to cease, it should 
begin to do what was right and just in 
this matter. The opposition to this Bill 
grieved him, as a Churchman, more than 
he could express. He had dreamed of 
the time when the Church would have 
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risen again to the great work and -posi- 
tion which, in theory, she still held as 
the Church of the whole nation, and 
when she would have opened her arms 
to receive back those religious bodies 
who had but slight differences with her. 
Believing that this state of things would 
be the best for all parties, it was with 
peculiar regret that he witnessed the 
opposition of the great Conservative 
party to so small and reasonable a con- 
cession to the Dissenters as was asked 
by this Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that three years ago he moved the rejec- 
tion of a similar Bill to this, and since 
then he had not spoken in the House 
upon the matter. This being so, he 
hoped he might be allowed to state 
briefly his objections to this Bill, and 
he hoped also that he should say nothing 
that would in any way hurt the feelings 
of the Dissenters. It was his sincere 
wish that the Church of England should 
long remain the Church of England, not 
so much for the good of the Church 
itself, but because it was almost essential 
for the nation that the Church should 
be connected with the State, and that 
the two should be bound together. He 
would do nothing to make the Church 
of England a mere sect as distinguished 
from a national Church. He would 
shortly allude to the cases of hardship 
and outrage which the hon. and learned 
Member had referred to in moving the 
second reading of this Bill. When they 
were investigated it seemed that in two 
of the instances the clergymen were 
actually breaking the law which they 
were bound to obey. In the case of 
‘‘outrage,”’ that was not a Dissenting 
grievance at all, because there would 
have been the same hardship if the 

arents had belonged to the Church. 
hat was complained of was that the 
clergyman drew a distinction between 
two children, one having been baptized, 
and the other not—which was not a 
matter that applied to Dissenters only, 
and did not in any way support this 
Bill. Having got rid of that matter, 
let them see what the grievance to be 
remedied really was. In the year 1861 
Sir Morton Peto stated the grievance. 
He said that by the Canon Law of Eng- 
land a clergyman might refuse to bury 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England three classes of persons—those 
who were excommunicated, those who 
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had laid violent hands upon themselves, 
and persons unbaptized; and he added 
that those who were specially affected 
under the latter head were Quakers and 
Baptists. Now, what was the Canon 
Law as laid down in Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law? Itwas there said that no minister 
should refuse to bury according to the 
Prayer Book; the soil of the churchyard 
having been laid out and enclosed at 
the expense of the parish there was a 
common law right to be buried there, 
and the clergyman was bound to perform 
the services established by law. The 
foundation of this law was that the 
churchyard having been provided at the 
expense of the parishioners, they there- 
fore had a right to be interred there, 
though only according to the rites of the 
Church of England. The Dissenter’s 
right to use the churchyard for inter- 
ment was precisely the same as his right 
to use the inside of the church. In both 
cases the right was accompanied by the 
limitation that the services of the Church 
were to be employed. As to the three 
exceptions to the right of interment, the 
first would apply only to those who were 
formally excommunicated — that is, in 
these days, to no one at all. The second 
exception applied only to those who, 
according to the verdict of a jury, had 
laid violent hands on themselves. Then 
came the case of those who were not 
baptized. The highest authority had 
said that a clergyman ought not to be 
curious to inquire into that matter, and 
the common sénse of the country would 
support him in acting inthatway. Fur- 
ther, the Church admitted lay baptism 
as well as clerical, so that a Dissenter 
who had been baptized by his own 
clergyman would be admitted as bap- 
tized by the Church. As Sir Morton 
Peto, therefore, had stated, the griev- 
ance was confined to Quakers and Bap- 
tists, who refused to baptize until the 
person was of a mature age. But now 
a further grievance was alleged, and 
Dissenters said—‘‘ You must allow us 
to enjoy our common law right of burial 
without the limitation hitherto annexed 
to it. You must allow us to bury with 
the services of the persuasion to which 
we belong, and by our own minister.” 
Now, did the Dissenters generally in 
the rural parishes feel this as a griev- 
ance, or was it not rather a political 
grievance? In his opinion, it came from 
above, and not from below, It was 
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forced upon the country Nonconformists; 
the Nonconformists did not force it upon 
the House asarule. If it were not so, 
why were the Dissenters so ready to be 
married in the Church? Another argu- 
ment pressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not be lost sight of. If the 
expense of providing a cemetery would 
be so great as to amount toa bar against 
the burial of Dissenters, it became ma- 
terial to inquire how many burial- 
grounds there were in England with 
unconsecrated ground of which Noncon- 
formists might avail themselves if they 
chose to do so. He believed it would 
be found that the number was material ; 
and, if so, the grievance was not so great 
as it had been represented. There was 
a third point which ought to be taken 
into consideration. The cemeteries in 
England and Wales were increasing in 
number almost daily. Their number 
was at present 531, and as a rule they 
were situated close to the most populous 
places in the country. Therefore we 
ought to compare, not the number of 
cemeteries with the number of parishes, 
but the number of people for whose inter- 
ment the cemeteries provided accommo- 
dation on the one hand, with the country 
Nonconformists who required accommo- 
dation on the other. Another point 
ought also to be considered in estimating 
the magnitude of the grievance which at 
present existed. Comparing the church- 
yard accommodation as it existed at pre- 
sent with what it was 50 years ago it 
would be found that the ‘life” of 
churchyards, if he might use the term, 
was so small that if the Dissenters would 
only wait for a few years their grievances 
would practically disappear, as it would 
become necessary, in consequence of the 
increase of the population, to provide 
cemeteries all over the country. There 
was no Return as to the “ life ’’ of exist- 
ing churchyards ; but the Return of the 
number of churchyards, cemeteries, and 
other burial-grounds gave some clue 
to the necessity for fresh accommo- 
dation. The first table enumerated all 
parishes in England and Wales in 
which any new portion of ground had 
been consecrated as a churchyard during 
the last 10 years. In every diocese 
there had been a vast number of addi- 
tions to existing churchyards, or fresh 
churchyards altogether. If this number 
were multiplied by 5 it would be found 
that in the course of the next 50 years 
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—remembering, also, that the popula. 
tion was annually increasing—the pre- 
sent grievance would practically have 
vanished. He had shown that the 
grievance was at all events a small 
one; that it applied only to country dis- 
tricts; that it was being rapidly done 
away with; and that in consequence of 
the provision of cemeteries it would in a 
few years practically disappear alto- 
gether. The grievance, then, being a 
minimum, the remedy proposed for it 
was amaximum. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) spoke of it as a very 
simple and small matter to throw open 
the churchyards to the Nonconformists, 
and to allow them to perform their ser- 
vices there ; but he (Mr. Cross) called it 
a very large matter—far too large for 
the minimum amount of grievance. He 
could have understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman saying that all burial 
grounds of all kinds should be open to 
everybody, for that was an intelligible 
proposition ; but why the burial grounds 
of the Church of England should be 
thrown open to everybody, while the 
burial grounds of every other denomi- 
nation remained closed, he certainly 
could not understand. One clause of the 
Bill provided that certain burial grounds 
might be reserved for members of the 
Chureh of England; but this provi- 
sion would be practically a dead letter, 
as it required that the person who gave 
the land must state in writing that it 
should be devoted to the interment of 
members of the Church of England only. 
This proviso would render the clause in- 
operative, because in the vast majority 
of cases, the land was subseribed for by 
a number of people, and not given by 
one individual. He therefore main- 
tained that the remedy proposed by the 
Bill afforded no reciprocity, and was 
founded practically on no principle. An 
able writer, treating on the subject in 
the year 1861, remarked that in this 
matter, as in all matters of difference, 
the conflicting parties ought to put them- 
selves into one another’s position, and 
proceeded to ask how Dissenters would 
regard a law which placed their burial- 
grounds at the mercy of any clergyman 
who chose to improve the occasion of 
a funeral by elaborate ceremonies, with 
symbolical ornaments and rites, or who 
vigorously protested against those who 
dissented from the Established Church, 
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This argument was put forward in an 
article in The Times on the debate on Sir 
Morton Peto’s Motion, and he did not 
think that great paper, ably written as 
it was, ever put the matter better and 
more clearly before the country than it 
did then. His second objection to the 
Bill was that its promoters made the 
remedy too large, infringing thereby 
the consciences of those who differed 
from them. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might not be able to understand why 
the clergy of the Church of England ob- 
jected to the proposal; but it could not 
be denied that they did object to it. It 
was the one point of all others on which 
the vast majority of the clergy of the 
Church of England entertained the 
strongest feeling. In redressing a griev- 
ance which was so simple, and which 
could be redressed in a totally different 
manner, care should be taken not to in- 
fringe on the rights and consciences of 
other people. It was all very well 
to say they must settle this question by 
itself, and not go to other questions 
which might follow it; but he wished to 
have some distinction raised between 
the churchyard and the Church. To 
his mind the right of the Nonconformist 
to the churchyard was the same as the 
right of the Nonconformist to the 
Church ; he could see no difference in 
principle, law, or equity; and in that 
view the Nonconformists might say, 
when this Bill was passed—‘“‘ According 
to our rites and ceremonies we must not 
only read some portion of the service at 
the grave, but some part of it must be 
read in the Church also.” It was all 
very well to say that nothing would be 
used but sermons and selections from 
Scripture ; but it was difficult to define 
a prayer, and there would be very little 
difference among some Nonconformists 
between a prayer and a sermon, so far 
as the breadth of the subjects on which 
they touched was concerned. There was 
another point that he wished to refer to. 
A great number of those who supported 
this Bill did so not because they cared 
one straw for the grievance which was 
said to be at its base, but because they 
thought it would take them one step 
nearer to the disestablishment of the 
Church. That being so, Churchmen 
would be foolish if they did not put it 
before the country that they had a right 
to oppose this Bill, because it was put 
forward avowedly as a step towards the 
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destruction of that Church which they 
so much loved and revered. A great 
deal had been said about the case of 
Ireland ; but hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
of Ireland had not brought forward the 
full case of that country. The peculiar 
circumstances in which the Irish were 
placed by the Act of George IV. must 
be borne in mind. By the Act of 
9 Will. III. stringent penalties were im- 
eo on all persons who continued to 

ury in the old grounds belonging to 
the suppressed monasteries throughout 
Ireland; but though those penalties 
were very severe, they were never in 
any single instance put in force, and 
such burials continued to be performed. 
Indeed, the Act was so perpetually 
broken that it was thought right to re- 
“ge it, and accordingly it was repealed 

y the 5th Geo. IV in 1824. But at 
that time another practice had sprung 
up in Ireland, which went on at the 
same time, and which was perfectly ille- 
gal, but which no one took any notice of 
at all. The Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland not only buried in the grounds 
referred to in the Act of William III., 
but they also buried constantly in the 
grounds belonging to the Church of 
Ireland without any service at all—a 
thing which they had not the smallest 
right to do, but from which no incon- 
venience arose, as no notice was taken 
of it. The Roman Catholic service was 
read in the chapel, or at the house of 
the deceased, and then the body was 
brought to the churchyard and there in- 
terred without any further service. The 
clergymen of the Established Church 
wisely abstained from interfering, and 
consequently peace and harmony pre- 
vailed. Under the provisions of the 
Act 5 Geo. IV. these burials were le- 
gally allowed with the permission of 
the parish clergy. The Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians, however, still con- 
tinued to read their services at home; 
and it was not till a later period, when 
certain clergymen had refused their con- 
sent to burials in the churchyards, that 
a compulsory Act was passed. Why 
could not the English Nonconformists 
be content with a system which had 
satisfied the Irish Catholics so long— 
for the Church of England, he might 
observe, had always professed its will- 
ingness to forego reading her service 
over Nonconformists? If hon. Members 
would turn to the speech which he de- 
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livered in that House in 1870, they would 
see that neither he nor those who shared 
his opinions had any desire to legalize 
burials without any religious service, or 
to put a Dissenter to the choice of ‘‘ being 
buried like a Churchman or buried like 
a dog ;” for referring to the Bill intro- 
duced by Sir Morton Peto in 1863, he 
objected that 


“The first clause of the Bill made it impera- 
tive that a clergyman should allow a Dissenter 
to be buried in the churchyard without any 
service being read over him. To that proposal, 
he said, he had a great objection, because he 
should be sorry to see the law positively recog- 
nizing interment without any service.” —[3 
Hansard, cc. 527.) 


He assumed that a religious service 
. would be performed in the Dissenting 
chapel before the body of a Noncon- 
formist was conveyed to the churchyard 
for interment. He would now suggest 
another remedy for the evil complained 
of. It was to provide that the bodies 
of Nonconformists might be buried in 
churchyards if it were shown that a re- 
ligious service had been read over them 
elsewhere. In regard to other cases he 
would suggest the immediate introduc- 
tion of a measure to provide cemeteries 
all over the country. It would certainly 
be necessary to do so before many more 
years had elapsed, and it would, in hisopi- 
nion, be politic not to delay taking such 
a course until after the feelings of all 
Churchmen had been irritated by the 
passage of the present Bill. He was 
thoroughly convinced that the remark of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was 
true, that the battle they had now to 
fight was not one of Churchman against 
against Nonconformist, but they would 
find it absolutely necessary to unite their 
forces against the ignorance, the vice, 
and the infidelity which were gradually 
overspreading the country. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he had under- 
stood that before he entered the House 
that his hon. and learned Friend who 
introduced the Bill (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
had read a statement which contained a 
gross exaggeration, and was calculated 
to produce a false impression in refer- 
ence to the clergyman of the parish of 
Leigh, near Tonbridge. He gave a 
portion of land to be added to the church- 
yard of the living, on the clear under- 
standing that it was to be subject to the 
law and custom of the churchyard of the 
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parish, and therefore that it was not in- 
tended to make any claim in reference 
to Dissenting burials. He did say, in 
conversation with his friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. May, the rector, that he should 
be very glad if some arrangement could 
be made under which they might be laid 
side by side in that burial ground, feel- 
ing that, however strong might be their 
convictions with regard to the great con- 
troversies of the day, they would lie very 
quietly together when they were interred. 
The rev. gentleman was, of course, un- 
able to respond to the wish thus ex- 
pressed; but he expressed his regret 
that any law should interfere with such 
an arrangement. Then, again, to allege 
that the sympathy of the entire parish, 
with the exception of the clergyman, 
was excited on behalf of the man who 
had been killed in the railway accident 
was the grossest mistake, and to assert 
that the clergyman had denied the man 
burial in the parish church was equally 
untrue. The fact was that burial was 
not sought on his behalf in the parish 
church at all. The friends of the de- 
ceased wished that there should be a 
Nonconformist service, and application 
was made to him (Mr. Morley) for con- 
sent that the burial should be performed 
in the unconsecrated piece of ground 
adjoining the parish churchyard, and he 
replied that it could not be done with- 
out Mr. May’s consent. That consent 
was, however, readily given, and the 
matter ended there. As to the state- 
ment that it was necessary to enter that 
piece of ground through his own pro- 
perty, that was done with his consent, 
and the clergyman had nothing to do 
with it. It was, he thought, due, not 
only to himself, but to his friend and 
neighbour that he should make this 
statement. It was, however, desirable 
that some such arrangement as that 
contemplated by the Bill should be made, 
as, unless it were, the bodies of Non- 
conformists dying in the village to which 
he referred would have to be carried a 
distance of four miles for burial. There 
were two points in this Bill which he 
thought might lead to a satisfactory 
solution of the question. The first was 
that every churchyard was excluded 
which had been created within 50 years, 
and the second was that the nature of 
the services performed by Nonconformists 
would be in strict conformity with the 
Amendment proposed by the hon, Mem- 
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ber for West Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot)— 
namely, confined to prayer, the reading 
of Scripture, and the singing of a hymn. 
He had himself been present at the 
funerals of many Nonconformists, and 
he had never observed, where they were 
conducted by clergymen, more solemnity, 
or anything that was more in accordance 
with the character of the service, and 
the event which had led to it than was 
practised in connection with Noncon- 
formist funerals. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for South-west Lancashire 
(Mr. Cross) that there existed more feel- 
ing on this subject among the clergy of 
the Church of England than among the 
laity. He could testify that many lay- 
men of the Church with whom he had 
come in contact had expressed a sincere 
desire that an end should be put to this 
controversy. There were, he was per- 
suaded, many hon. Members opposite 
who were of that opinion also, and who 
believed with him that an arrangement 
might be made by which facilities would 
be afforded for the burial of Noncon- 
formists in districts where they were 
placed at great and serious inconvenience 
in consequence of the distance to which 
their dead had to be conveyed for burial. 
Such an arrangement should, of course, 
guard against the intrusion of anything 
which would needlessly offend the feel- 
ings—with which hestrongly sympathized 
—of Churchmen on the subject; but, 
until it was made, the grievance would 
remain to Nonconformists, and a root of 
bitterness be allowed to continue, which 
it was desirable should be plucked up. 
Mr. SCOURFIELD desired, as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley) had just 
done, to correct a misrepresentation—of 
course an unintentional one—made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan). He 
had no wish to enter into the theological 
part of the question before the House ; 
but it was his duty to clear the character 
of a person who had been unjustly 
attacked from imputations which had 
been made upon it. He had before him 
the speech delivered by the hon. and 
learned Member on the 28rd of March, 
1870, in which he asserted that at the 
funeral of the Rev. Henry Rees—one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Welsh 
Calvinistic community—the rector of the 
parish in which his friends desired to 
bury him “stood upon his strict rights,” 
and confined the service to the singing 
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of a hymn. He could state upon re- 
liable authority that the clergyman in 
question had not stood upon his strict 
rights. Had he done so, the Rev. Mr, 
Rees, not having been a parishioner, 
could not have been buried in the parish 
churchyard at all; as, indeed, he could 
not even had the present Bill passed 
into law. And he might add that some 
time before the death of Mr. Rees the 
vestry of the parish had, in consequence 
of the crowded state of the churchyard, 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
interment of a stranger should not be 
permitted, and yet the Rev. Mr. Rees, 
although not a parishioner, was allowed 
to be buried there. He quite concurred 
in what had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Member as to Mr. Rees’s cha- 
racter, and he might inform him that, 
when attending the funeral of the Rev. 
Mr. Jones at Carnarvon, Mr. Rees, on 
being requested to make an address, 
said he would not mar the effect of the 
beautiful service they had just heard 
by adding one word of his own. And, 
again, when attending the funeral of 
another clergyman in the year 1867, 
Mr. Rees refused to comply with a simi- 
lar request, but, on being pressed, said 
a few words eulogistic in the highest 
terms of the funeral service of the Church 
of England. Professor Tyndall, referring 
a year or two ago in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution to a theory which he 
generally approved, but which he thought 
had been carried rather too far, said— 
“A man of strong imagination occasionally 
takes a flight beyond the facts, but without this 
dynamic heat of heart the stolid inertia of the 
free-born Briton cannot be overcome; and as 
long as the heat is employed to warm up the 
subject without singeing it overmuch—as long 
as the enthusiast can overcome its mistakes by 
unequivocal examples of success, so long am I 
disposed to give it a fair field to work on.” 
Now, the hon. and learned Member in 
charge of the Bill had apparently wished 
to warm up his subject by the personal 
matters which he had introduced, but 
he had not hit the happy medium of 
warming without singeing. Much pain 
was given to a clergyman who had en- 
deavoured to do a kind act by being 
held up to odium for it. The ‘“‘ Church 
of England service’ was a somewhat 
fallacious term, for nobody could tell 
from the service alone to what denomi- 
nation the deceased had belonged, such 
was its comprehensive nature. Living 
among Dissenters, he was anxious to 
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redress every real grievance; but he de- 
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precated the inflammatory statements 
which had been made; and with 

to the passion for equality on which the 
Bill was to some extent based, he would 
quote the remark of Jeremy Bentham, 
the great apostle of Philosophie Libe- 
ralism, that it had its root, not in the 
benevolent affections, but in the selfish, 
or, in the selfish combined with the 
malevolent. 

Mr. CADOGAN supported the Bill 
because he believed it was calculated to 
meet a great requirement by allowing 
Churchmen and Dissenters to meet to- 
gether, where their divergence before, 
whether great or small, had led to con- 
siderable bitterness and animosity. He 
had no sympathy with the ulterior object 
of disestablishment attributed to some of 
the advocates of the Bill. He had re- 
ceived a letter from one of his consti- 
tuents, which he had not had time to 
verify, stating that his town had been 
scandalized by the refusal of burial rites 
for a Nonconformist unbaptized youth, 
a service being consequently performed 
in the road, with the coffin placed on 
two chairs. Those Dissenters with whom 
the absence of baptism was an integral 
part of their creed clearly ought not to 
be put in the same category with suicides. 
This was not a political question at all 
—it was purely a matter of grievance to 
Nonconformists, and as such he should 
support the present Bill. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he regretted 
that the alterations which had been 
made in the Bill since last Session were 
not sufficient to enable him to support 
it, although he felt strongly the desira- 
bility of putting an end to this long- 
standing controversy. But every over- 
ture made from that side of the House 
towards meeting the difficulty had been 
contemptuously rejected ; and there was 
abundant evidence to show that the Non- 
conformists valued this Bill only because 
it tended to establish the principle, 
which he hoped would never be sanc- 
tioned, that Church property was to be 
enjoyed equally by all the religious 
bodies of the country. That was not an 
ancient right; and it was not sought to 
remove the conditions upon which that 
right was founded. His hope of the 
settlement of this question had been 
greatly chilled by the course which had 
been adopted by the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Morley). The hon. Member, 
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conformist opinion, in 1871, when 
seconding the Address to the Throne, 
said— 

“ University Tests once abolished, and a fair 
Burials Bill agreed to, the House will have dis- 
posed of the two last of a number of measures, 
which ‘used to be spoken of as ‘Dissenters’ 
grievances.’”—[3 Hansard, cciv. 68.] 


But the measure for the abolition of 
University Tests having become law, 
and a Burials Bill having passed a 
second reading by a large majority, and 
appearing to be in a fair way of being 
passed, the hon. Member had voted in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Miall) for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of England. Those who had 
expected much from the conciliatory 
language formerly used by the hon. 
Member were greatly disappointed, and 
had now no inducement to give up what 
they regarded as a great principle. The 
hon. Member for Bradford had himself 
declared that he approved this Bill, not 
for its own value, but because it dealt 
with a branch of a still greater question. 
Under these circumstances, members of 
the Church of England could not help 
feeling that when they had yielded on 
the subject of churchyards they would 
immediately be called upon to defend 
the churches. Many persons formerly 
in favour of this Bill were now beginning 
to discover that they had not rightly ap- 
preciated the true bearing of the subject. 
The right. hon Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, in a speech at 
the Diocesan Conference of his own dio- 
cese, explained that he had voted for 
this Bill under a misapprehension, with- 
out due consideration of the subject ; 
and doubtless many others, on realizing 
the object of the Bill, would hesitate to 
give it support. He trusted that in the 
course of this debate ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman would express in that House 
the same opinion he had expressed in 
the country. Remarks having been 
made with regard to the number of Pe- 
titions for and against the measure, he 
wished to observe that while the Peti- 
tions against the Bill might have been 
obtained in overwhelming numbers .in 
the rural districts, where the want of a 
Dissenters’ burial ground must be most 
felt, those in its favour had all come 
from large towns, where there were 
large cemeteries in the neighbourhood ; 
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from Wales, where there were ample 
graveyards attached to the chapels; or 
from Ireland, where the churchyard had 
been practically free for years, and 
where there was no Established Church. 
When hon. Members opposite said that 
the fact that these funeral services would 
be conducted by a Dissenting minister 
was a sufficient security for the character 
of the service, they forgot that these ser- 
vices would not be confined to the minis- 
ter ofa denomination. There were many 
religious bodies who had no recognized 
minister. The service must, therefore, 
be left open to be performed by a mem- 
ber of any registered place of worship, 
and no one could define who was or was 
not a member of a registered place of 
worship. It was impossible, therefore, that 
the House could have any security for the 
solemn and religious character of the 
service, and the probability was that if 
the Bill passed with the securities at 
present contained in it the House would 
be compelled next Session to agree to a 
Bill for amending the Act, and replacing 
these so-called securities by others more 
efficient. It would be impossible to 
have a ritual revised and approved by 
every religious denomination, nor was 
there any security with regard to the 
prayers to be used at the grave side. 
The fact was, there could not be two 
masters of the churchyard at the same 
time. He should be glad to see an 
amicable settlement of the question ; 
but he hoped the House would never do 
what was suggested in the Bill, and 
make every churchyard and every church 
‘‘the temple of all gods.” 

Mr. BRUCE said, although he had on 
several occasions addressed the House on 
this Bill, and supported its second read- 
ing, he was anxious to say a few words 
again upon the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) in bringing 
forward the Motion of which he had 
given so long a Notice for the rejection of 
the present Bill, said he did not do so 
specially in a party sense, and he was 
happy to bear testimony to the modera- 
tion of his tone. He congratulated the 
House upon the fact, because up to this 
time there had been on the part of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—and he spoke 
with some authority, having served on 
two Special Committees on Bills similar 
to the one before the House—a very 
great desire, so far as their principles 
allowed, to meet the wishes of those who 
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were opposed to them in this matter. 
They had admitted the existence of 
grievances, and had made many propo- 
sitions for their removal, as well as sug- 
gestions tending to show how that which 
was unpalatable to them might be made 
more palatable; and the friends of the 
Bill had on more than one occasion 
availed themselves of the suggestions 
thus made. The present debate had been 
hitherto conducted in the same spirit, 
and he trusted he should do nothing to 
disturb the good temper with which the 
House had approached the subject. If 
he had supported this Bill, which, in the 
opinion of many, made a great inroad 
upon therightsof the Established Church, 
and outraged the cherished ideas of per- 
sons whose opinions were worthy of all 
respect, it was because he was satisfied 
of the reality of the alleged grievances. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cross), in his 
very temperate and able speech, had 
denied the reality of any grievances on 
the part of the Dissenters. Their first 
grievance was that on all occasions, when 
they used the parish burial-ground the 
funeral service of the Church must neces- 
sarily be performed over the person 
buried. He understood that there ex- 
isted a readiness on the part of hon. 
Members opposite to alter the law in 
this respect, and to enable those who 
objected to the funeral service of the 
Church to inter their dead in the church- 
yard without any service at all. The 
next grievance, and that which had 
made itself most felt, was the law which 
prohibited the clergymen of the Church 
of England from performing the funeral 
service over the bodies of unbaptized 
persons. It was alleged that this was 
no real grievance, because the same law 
applied both to Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. That was perfectly true; but 
the circumstances of the two cases were 
very different. In the case of members 
of the Church of England the service 
was never refused, except in the in- 
stance of children who, dying almost 
immediately after birth, had not been 
baptized. But with respect to Baptists, 
who were a numerous sect inthis country, 
the case was entirely different. In their 
case baptism was not performed until a 
person had arrived at an adult age, the 
act being considered one of great re- 
ligious solemnity and importance. The 
cases were, therefore, much more numer- 
ous where the funeral service had been 
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refused to Dissenters than to Church- 
men. He did not understand that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite supported that state 
of things. They might object to the 
sweeping remedy now proposed which 

ot rid of it; but he was as certain as 
that he stood there that a temperate 
measure making some alteration in this 
respect would be supported by the great 
majority of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He was aware of the conciliatory dispo- 
sition of Churchmen on this subject, be- 
cause he had read the Report of the 
Ritual Commissioners upon the existing 
hardship of refusing to read the service 
over per We persons. A proposal 
was made by the Bishop of Winchester 
and carried that an alteration should be 
made in the Ritual, and that a service 
different in some respects, but sufficient, 
should be adopted, which should carry 
with it the consolations of hope and meet 
the religious feelings of those who stood 
around the grave. Finding that to be 
the temper of the members of the Church 
of England it was greatly to be regretted 
that no. legislative effect had hitherto 
been given to the desire of those who 
represented the Church with respect to 
the funeral service over unbaptized per- 
sons. The experience of the two past 
Sessions showed how difficult it was to 
deal with questions affecting the Ritual 
and order of the Church as established 
by law ; but had it been possible to deal 
with these cases, the hardships put for- 
ward by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan)—and he was sorry 
to say not always on the best authority 
—would have been removed. There 
remained a third grievance, and the 
question was whether it was a real 
grievance. That grievance was that the 
funeral services could not be performed 
in parochial churchyards over the 
graves of Nonconformists by persons 
of their own religious persuasion. It 
was said by the opponents of the Bill 
that Dissenters did not usually object to 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
performing the service, and indeed often 
preferred it. It was a fact that a large 
number of Dissenters were married in 
the Church of England, and undoubtedly 
where the clergyman was popular in his 
parish, relations of Nonconformists often 
desired that the funeral service should 
be read by him; but in other instances 
clergymen of a controversial disposition 
were disliked by the Nonconformists, 
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who must in many cases wish the service 
to be performed by members of their 
own communion. He put it to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether they would 
be satisfied, when rendering the last 
solemn rights to those dear to them, if 
the service was performed by persons of a 
different persuasion from theirown. He 
asked them to realize the position of a 
Dissenter, attached to his own place of 
worship, and allied by long spiritual in- 
tercourse to the minister of his denomi- 
nation, and say whether it would not be 
a grievance that the last rites should be 
rendered to such a man by a minister of a 
different communion. Undersuchcircum- 
stances, would they not feel a grievance ? 
It was obvious that the feelings of Dis- 
senters must often be hurt by the per- 
formance of the service by a minister be- 
longing to a different body. It had been 
said that cases rarely happened in which 
the provisions of the Bill in this respect 
would be required. As to the statistics 
which had been quoted, it had been 
remarked that public cemeteries were ge- 
nerally found in very populous neigh- 
bourhoods, and that a comparison be- 
tween the number. of parishes and that 
of cemeteries was therefore no fair cri- 
terion of the extent of the grievance. 
It should also be remembered that 
a single cemetery often served for a 
number of parishes, perhaps eight or 
ten, forming one town. On the other 
hand, it had been sought to mitigate 
the hardship by a reference to the 
large number of cemeteries attached to 
Nonconformist chapels. Many of these 
cemeteries, however, were very small, 
and they were not intended for the re- 
ception of Nonconformists generally, but 
only for those belonging to the special 
body to whose chapels they were at- 
tached. Now, many places, especially 
in Wales, and probably also populous 
parishes in the manufacturing districts 
of England contained many such ex- 
clusive cemeteries, and in the absence of 
a public cemetery the Nonconformist 
would desire to be buried in the parish 
churchyard, not in the cemetery attached 
to the chapel of some Dissenting de- 
nomination to which he did not belong. 
After making every deduction, the cases 
must be numerous in which there ex- 
isted only the parish churchyard. The 
hon. Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Cross) had urged that with 
an increasing population, and with the 
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short life of churchyards, new ceme- 
teries must soon be provided, so that 
the grievance would disappear. In a 
vast number of parishes, however, es- 
pecially those in which the Bill would 
operate, this was not the case. Dur- 
ing the last three decades the popu- 
lation of the agricultural districts had 
tended to diminish, and no further pro- 
vision was likely to be necessary. In 
many cases, too, the additional ground 
would be granted to the parish church- 
yards by private donors, and no public 
cemetery would be provided. Having 
shown the grievances which existed, 
he would now consider the objections 
that had been urged against this Bill. 
It was feared that disorders might oc- 
cur; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who introduced the Bill (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) had done all in his power 
to prevent them. He had introduced 
considerable Amendments into his Bill, 
and there was clearly much less room 
for apprehension on this head. One 
would suppose that upon this point the 
case of Ireland would be very conclusive. 
The hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire had correctly related the earlier 
portion of Irish legislation; but he ap- 
parently supposed that, though Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians had been en- 
titled to burial in churchyards, no ser- 
vices had been performed by ministers 
of those denominations. Why, however, 
was the Act of 1868 necessary, which 
deprived clergymen of the power of re- 
fusing to allow such services? Clergy- 
men had been found in Ireland refusing 
es in cases where it ought to 

ave been granted, and Parliament ac- 
cordingly granted Ireland a measure al- 
most identical with this Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that he had stated that in consequence 
of some clergyman foolishly not giving 
the permission allowed by the Act of 
George IV., another Act was passed, and 
he was perfectly accurate in his account. 

Mr. BRUCE remarked that it was 
hardly to be supposed that the existence 
of a single grievance would have enabled 
his right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General to pass a measure like that 
in question. A special case might have 


acquired prominence, but it could not be 
supposed that Parliament would have 
sanctioned so large a principle, the de- 
mand for the extension of which to Eng- | 
land must have been foreseen, had not | 
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many instances of the kind been adduced. 
But the main argument after all—for it 
was admitted that the service might be 
performed without disorder and without 
infringing on the solemnity of the spot— 
was, that the real danger consisted of the 
consequences which might ensue from 
the passing of the Bill. The main ob- 
jection that had been urged against the 
Bill was that it was another step to- 
wards disestablishing the Church, and 
the House was asked on this ground to 
resist a measure which it would other- 
wise accept. Now, he would remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite how often that 
argument had been employed. The hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire, who 
had brought it forward, would be the 
last man to desire the exclusion of Dis- 
senters from corporations, yet the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act was 
strenuously resisted as involving the 
overthrow of the Church of England. 
Whenever, indeed, any measure affect- 
ing the supposed interests of the Church, 
but really tending to divert much hos- 
tility gathering against her, had been 
proposed, it had always encountered 
opposition on that ground. The House 
ought to consider whether the Bill was 
a just one; and as to the apprehended 
consequence, no inconsiderable number of 
Members supporting it were just as op- 
posed as hon. _ wale de opposite, to dis- 
establishment. The right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had 
appealed to both sides of the House to 
unite against the common enemy, the 
promoters of infidelity. He (Mr. Bruce) 
would make a similar appeal on different 
grounds from those on which the right 
hon. Gentleman had based his appeal. He 
(Mr. Bruce) could not but remember 
that the Church of England lost a great 
opportunity of conciliation at the time of 
the Restoration. Ifthe Church of Eng- 
land had then listened to the voice of 
Lord Falkland, Hales, and Chillingworth, 
and of leading Protestant champions, as 
much attached to her as any, many of 
the evils which had since flowed from a 
system of exclusion would have been 
avoided. The spirit of comprehension 
which animated those men led them to 
desire liberty on small points for the 
sake of unity on important points. The 
Church of England would be far more 
potent in a league with fellow-Christians 
against ignorance and infidelity than by 
keeping up barriers which excited hos- 
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tility and distrust, and invested it with 
an invidious character. For the reasons 
he had given he should support the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I will not detain the House many mo- 
ments, because I feel after the interest 
which has been excited in this Bill and 
the way in which this debate has been 
conducted, that it would be most unsatis- 
factory if we were not able to arrive at a 
decision to-day. I should not have risen 
had it not been that I wished to say a 
few words with reference to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman to which 
we have just listened. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said, with very great 
truth, that setting aside a few expres- 
sions which perhaps had been rather the 
production of heated imagination than 
anything else, the tone and tenor of this 
debate have been fair and candid, and 
that those who have taken part in it have 
shown a desire to meet the difficulty 
which has been raised in a spirit of tem- 
perate and moderate liberality. The 
right hon. Gentleman has certainly 
shown us that he, at all events, has been 
actuated by this spirit in his remarks, 
for he has told us very candidly that of 
the grievances of which he has spoken, 
two, at all events, are easily to be dis- 
posed of, while the third really does not 
amount to very much. With regard to 
the first of those grievances, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman said there was— 
as there certainly is—a general con- 
currence of opinion that it would be both 
desirable and possible to get rid of any 
difficulty from the supposed necessity of 
reading the Service of the Church of 
England over the body of every person 
buried in the churchyard. I believe all 
persons agree that from that necessity 
clergymen ought to be relieved. As to 
the second point, with regard to unbap- 
tized persons, the right hon. Gentleman 
says very freely that there is a dispo- 
sition, as has been manifested by the 
Report of the Ritual Commission, to en- 
deavour to meet that difficulty; but he 
failed to point out that this Bill does not 
meet it at all. The sensational grievance 
which was put forward with so much 
energy by the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), 
is not at all touched by the provisions of 
this Bill, and if we are to expect a remedy 
in any other direction than that of the 
common sense and good feeling of the 
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clergy we must look for it apart from this 
Bill. Therefore to bring that forward 
as a reason for supporting the measure 
appears to me to be a very inconclusive 
mode of reasoning. Then we come to 
the third grievance, that Nonconformists 
cannot have the Funeral Service read 
over their graves by those with whom 
they have worshipped in their lives. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman showed 
that although such a grievance may 
exist to a limited degree, it is one which 
has not very wide extent and will pro- 
bably die out, for there is a large num- 
ber of cases in which no objection would 
be made to the service of the Church 
being read over a Dissenter, and there 
are increasing facilities for the burial of 
Nonconformists in the churchyards or 
cemeteries where no such difficulty would 
occur. Therefore, the grievance in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman has 
already been reduced almost to a mi- 
nimum. Nobody denies that there is a 
possible grievance in particular cases, 
and we cannot fail to see that it is desi- 
rable to remedy any grievance as far as 
practicable; but it is clear that the 
grievances have been exceedingly exag- 
gerated and that the most important of 
them are not touched by this Bill. If 
that is the case, what are the objections 
to the passing of the Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman says we must set aside 
the question of disorder. Ido not know 
that it is quite reasonable to do so, for 
we are not certain there will be no incon- 
venience on that account, but we do not 
lay stress upon it. With regard to the 
latter point, however, mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman, undoubtedly he 
does touch the real grievance of the case. 
The difficulty in dealing with this case is 
not so much what is in this Bill as what 
lies behind it. There can be no doubt 
that the question which alarms a large 
proportion of the Churchmen of this 
country is not what they see in the Bill 
itself as what they believe it must lead 
to. As my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) very plainly and powerfully put 
the matter in the beginning of this de- 
bate—the question is—how are you going 
to draw the distinction betweenthe Church 
and the churchyard? How are you 
going to admit, as a matter of right, the 
Nonconformists into the churchyard and 
exclude them from the church? How, in 
fact, are you going to maintain the prin- 
ciple of a National Church, if you make 
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this considerable breach in the system ? 
We are told that this sort of argument 
has been raised with regard to other 
measures; but I am not quite sure that 
in some cases it has not been a sound 
argument, and that the success of simi- 
lar measures has not induced further 
attack. But, putting that aside, let us 
consider the question as it has been 
treated by the advocates of this measure. 
Admitting that the grievance is prac- 
tically a very small one, and that the 
cases brought forward and magnified 
may be dealt with by good sense rather 
than by an alteration of the law, how 
are we to explain the very great heat 
and earnestness with which this measure 
is pressed? Why, we know that those 
who are pressing it are doing so, not to 
get relief for a few persons, but to ob- 
tain for the Nonconformist Body gene- 
rally, a position of what they call 
Religious Equality in this matter. If 
this was spoken of as a case of intoler- 
ance, I suppose its antithesis would be 
toleration; but if anybody got up on 
this side and said—‘‘ We are ready to 
extend toleration to the Nonconformists,”’ 
with what sort of a reception would he 
meet? The great body of Nonconformists 
in this House, and out of it, hold lan- 
guage for which I respect them; but it 
shows what their scheme is, for they 
scout the idea of toleration; and say 
that they want to be put on an equal 
footing with Churchmen in respect of 
their use of what they call the National 
Churches and National Churchyards. I 
would remind hon. Gentlemen of the 
tone and tenor of the resolutions passed 
with regard to this particular Bill by the 
great Conference of Nonconformists held 
at the beginning of last year. One dis- 
tinguished member of that Conference 
said Nonconformists would accept no 
compromise of their cherished principles 
and undoubted rights, and declared that 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was an anomaly unless it were followed 
by the ‘‘ disestablishment of the Church 
of England and Wales.” Can you be 
surprised, after such plain speaking on 
the part of those from whom this move- 
ment proceeds, if we decline to look at 
your Bill as a mere attempt to grapple 
with an isolated grievance, and ask whe- 
ther this is not a step in a direction 
which you have a perfect right to invite 
us to take, but which we are equally 


bound to refuse? If you say—‘“ Give 
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up the outwork, which is untenable, for 
the sake of preserving the citadel,” we 
have aright to reply—‘‘ Knowing that 
you aim at the citadel we refuse to give 
you admission into the outwork.” Iam 
reluctant to trespass upon the time of 
the House, because I feel the importance 
of our dividing to-day ; but I could not 
help saying this much, in order that 
there may be no mistake about the issue 
on which we are going to divide. This 
is not a question of intolerance, or of 
the grievance of particular individuals, 
or of whether a clergyman has acted in 
an unfeeling and unkind manner; but 
of whether we are to maintain the posi- 
tion in which we stand with regard to 
the National Church, and to the privi- 
leges and rights of Churchmen. 

Str HERBERT CROFT said, he had 
in his hand a Petition from Dissenters 
and others, praying the House to reject 
the Bill. These were men who had 
lived in the same parish for centuries 
Fac sng Well, they were men whose 

amilies had lived in the parish for 
centuries, and their honoured dead lay 
in the parish churchyard.— 

“ Beneath those rugged elms, 
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The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


He did not wish to keep the Dissenters 
out of the churchyards, but on the con- 
trary, agreed with the clergyman of 
whom the story was told the other 
day, that when asked whether he would 
bury a Dissenter in his parish, replied 
—‘‘Bless you, I should like to bury 
them all.” He wanted to know how 
many on the Treasury Bench, which 
contained some very religious men, were 
going to vote? He knew the Prime 
Minister was; but was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General? A 
rumour was afloat in the Lobby the 
other day that the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to speak on the Irish University 
Bill, but would not be allowed. [ ‘‘Ques- 
tion.””] The question was how the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to vote. How 
was that hon. Gentleman going to vote 
who — the wit of the House — (Mr. 
Osborne) the other day said looked like 
a Nonconformist ?. And how would the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies give his 
vote, because he had said the other day 
that he had re-considered the Bill, and 
did not intend to vote for it. He sup- 
posed all the rank and file of the Liberal 
party intended to support the Bill; but 
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he would venture to give them Punch’s 
advice, and say, in a friendly way— 
“Don’t.” He had come up from the 
country that morning, and he could tell 
the Liberal party this, that if they sup- 
ported this Bill the Liberal Churchmen 
would oppose them at the next Election. 
He wanted to say one word on behalf of 
the Church. He entirely denied the 
truth of the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had moved the 
second reading of the Bill (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), when he said that the Broad 
Church clergy liked it. He never met 
a clergyman who did like it. At the 
same time, he admitted that something 
should be done. He never met a cler- 
gyman who refused to allow him to vote 
for the Bill that passed in ‘another 
place.” They said something must be 
done, and they were willing to accede to 
silent burying. He knew a man of the 
highest character and intellect who said 
that if the Bill was passed, the cross he 
should have to bear would be too heavy 
for him. [Zaughter.| He did not see 
what there was to laugh at in that. 
Well, this clergyman said he should 
have to resign his living and leave the 
Church. That was the opinion of a very 
honest rural dean. The question of 
cemeteries had been raised. He knew 
something about cemeteries. He had sat 
next to an hon. and Liberal Member on 
the Thanksgiving Day who had said 
to him—‘‘ What dogs in the manger 
those Dissenters are. When we give 
them cemeteries they won’t use them. 
My respected father was one of the 
proprietors of Norwood Cemetery, and 
we have always had good dividends out 
of it. When Bishop Sumner con- 
secrated it the Dissenters claimed a piece 
of ground, and we gave it up to them. 
They have not buried more than six 
people there, and yet, although we can’t 
purchase any more land, they refuse to 
let us have theirs at any price, and the 
consequence is the whole place will be 
done for in 10 years.” Who were the 
authors of this Bill? Not the Noncon- 
formist Body generally. He would tell 
the House. It emanated from The Non- 
conformist newspaper, and was drawn up 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the second reading, by the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), and 


the printer’s devil. That poor devil 
had had a hard time of it lately in 
assisting to get up Petitions in favour 
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of this Bill. Why, the only man whose 
signature he did not see to the Peti- 
tion he held in his hand was a Dis- 
senter in his parish who took in The 
Nonconformist. He asked the House to 
reject the Bill. He did not believe hon. 
Gentlemen opposite knew the opinions 
of their constituents on it. Let them 
recollect that there would have to be a 
General Election between this time and 
the 10th of December, 1875, and this 
Division List would be carefully scanned 
by Liberal Churchmen with a view to 
see how their representatives gave their 
votes. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in reply, 
referred to a matter of which notice had 
been taken by preceding speakers, and 
regretted that he had been misled by a 
paragraph in a newspaper which he had 
not seen contradicted, to make a state- 
ment which was incorrect. The right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) had objected to the Bill on this 
ground, among others, that an undue 
advantage was given by it to Dissenters 
over Churchmen. But such an advan- 
tage had never been intended by him, 
and was entirely owing to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. B. Hope) and the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins). What 
the Nonconformists said then and now 
was that as long as Churchmen retained 
the exclusive right to the churchyard, 
so long they were bound to pay for it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Devonshire (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
argued that if the House passed the Bill 
they would make such a breach in the 
walls that the Church itself would be 
injured. All he would say to that was 
this, that the Church of England had 
good reason to pray to be delivered from 
such championship. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I should not 
have troubled the House but for an 
allusion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the Mover of the Bill, directly and 
personally to myself. He said that I 
and the members of the Orange Societies 
would be horrified at the idea of being 
buried by a Roman Catholic priest, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman used 
this as an illustration of the horror, 
which a Baptist or a Wesleyan must feel 
at the idea of being buried by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. I repre- 
sent many Wesleyans. I know many 
Baptists. I represent many Wesleyans 
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and many Baptists; and I know that a 
great number of them feel no horror at 
the idea of being buried by clergymen 
of the Church of England. I cannot 
answer for what might be the feelings of 
the Orangemen in the case supposed by 
the hon. and learned Member; but I can 
answer for myself. I have no wish to 
be buried before my time in due course 
of nature; but I certainly had much 
rather be buried by a Roman Catholic 
priest than be baptised by a Roman 
Catholic priest; and it appears to me 
from the association in which the hon. 
and learned Member finds himself from 
the character of those whom I see 
surrounding the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he is much more likely 
to be baptised by a Roman Catholic 
priest than I am. I have observed the 
anxiety which the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) who 
sits next to the hon. and learned Member 
has manifested for the success of this Bill. 
He is a Roman Catholic. There has been 
an unusual activity among the Roman 
Catholic members from Ireland to-day, 
and this makes me imagine that they 
contribute largely to the impetus brought 
to bear in support of measures of this 
kind, an impetus which Her Majesty’s 
Government seem unable to control; I 
believe that this impetus, although the 
front of the battle is held by a Church- 
man, nominally representing Dissenters, 
is chiefly attributable to the exertions of 
the Roman Catholic Members of the 
House. The right of using the church- 
yard is held, not only by the clergy, but 
by the laity of the Church of England, 
in trust for the common use of all the 
inhabitants of each parish, who may 
choose to avail themselves of it. This 
property is identified as belonging to the 
Church of England by the services, 
which are to be performed therein. The 
Church of England can only be recog- 
nized, whether in her personnel or in her 
property, by her services. These services 
are enacted by law, and form part of the 
title of the Church to her property. I 
rejoice that the services of the Church 
are regulated by statute; I rejoice that 
they exist by law, since this fact con- 
stitutes the security to us, the laity, that 
the Church shall be kept tolerant. The 


House has before it a proposal to invade 
this property, to change its conditions, 
to alter, to abrogate the title under 
which it is held. Why? Is the answer 
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Take another case. As the House is 
aware, there are numerous Conventual 
and Monastic Institutions growing up in 
this country, and holding property in 
defiance of the law. Everyone knows 
that monasteries are forbidden by the 
laws of this country, and it was asserted 
by Roman Catholic witnesses, who were 
examined before the Select Committee of 
this House in 1870, that the property 
held by convents is likewise held con- 
trary to law ; and yet this House shrinks 
from every inquiry into the existence of 
this property, far more from dealing 
with it in any way, while in cases of pro- 
perty held in accordance with the law 
the House has not scrupled to invade 
the title, by which it is held, and change 
its appropriation. This is not a solitary 
instance, this case of the Church of 
England. There are the Endowed 
Schools. You have broken up the title 
of every one of them; so with railway 
property. There is a Bill before the 
House to break up the title to railway 
property. How far, how much farther, 
I ask is the Liberal majority of this 
House about to proceed in this course ? 
This course of disturbing every title, 
which has a legal sanction, whilst the 
House abstains from even inquiring into 
the possession of property, which is 
notoriously held contrary to law. I 
wish to put that matter as simply before 
the House as I can; and, in doing so, I 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire for his 
able speech. I am able to confirm the 
statements he has made with respect to 
the Nonconformist burial grounds. Some 
years ago Sir William Jolliffe, then a 
Member of this House, carried an Act 
with respect to the Registration of 
Burials. I moved for Returns under 
that Act. The order for these Returns 
has, however, never been complied with 
fully, but imperfect Returns have been 
_—. These Returns, however, imper- 
ect as they are, bear out the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to the number of burial grounds belong- 
ing to the Nonconformists. I am, there- 
fore, in a position to confirm the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he says that this House is proceeding 
upon a supposed grievance, the extent of 
which they have no means of measuring 
by authentic information. 
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Mr. Serseanr SHERLOCK said, that 
as the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had made a 
personal allusion to him, he wished to 
remark, with the utmost candour, that 
if he thought this was an aggressive 
measure aimed at the demolition of the 
Established Church in England he 
should not give it his support. When 
the measure of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) for the disestablish- 
ment of that institution was before the 
House, he voted against it. He did so 
in the conscientious belief that the 
Church of England was in an entirely 
different position from that formerly 
occupied by the Church of Ireland. The 
present measure, so far from being 
aggressive, had been studiously prepared 
to meet as far as possible the objections 
urged during the last three or four years 
against previous measures on the sub- 
ject. In particular the 6th clause 
emphatically declared that no person 
should have a right of burial under the 
Bill who did not possess such a right at 
present. The whole question, therefore, 
was whether the Funeral Service was to 
be performed by the representative of 
the religion professed by the deceased 
person. This has been done in Ireland 
ever since 1824, and if the same con- 
cession were made in this country it 
would doubtless be attended with the 
same good results. 

CotoneL BERESFORD, who spoke 
amid loud calls for a division, was under- 
stood to say that in the borough which 
he represented (Southwark) there were 
many Dissenters, but that no grievance 
was felt to exist which called for the 
enactment of this measure. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 280; Noes 
217: Majority 63. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


AYES. 
Adair, H. E. Ayrton, rt. hon. A. 8. 
Adam, W. P. Aytoun, R. 8. 
Agar-Ellis,hn. L.G.F. Backhouse, E. 
Allen, W. 8. Baines, E. 
Anderson, G. Baker, R. B. W. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Balfour, Sir G. 
Antrobus, Sir E. Barclay, A. C. 
Armitstead, G. Barclay, J. W. 
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Bass, A. 

Bass, M. T. 

Bassett, F. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, 8. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brewer, Dr. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 

Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buckley, N. 

Buller, Sir E. M, 
Bury, Viscount 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Callan, P. 

Campbell - Bannerman, 


H. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hn. Cap. W. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Captain 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Colman, J. J. 
Corrigan, Sir D. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper-Temple, right 

hon. W. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalway, M. R. 
Davies, R. 
Dease, E. 
Delahunty, J. 
Dent, J. D. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Duff, R. W. 
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Edwards, H. 

Egerton,Admiral hn. F. 

Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Erskine, Admiral J. E. 

Esmonde, Sir J. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 

Eykyn, R. 

Fawcett, H. 

Finnie, W. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O. A. 

Fletcher, I. 

Fordyce, W. D. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Forster, C. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 

Fortescue, hon. D. F. 

Fothergill, R. 

Fowler, W. 


Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Graham, W. i 
Grant, Colonel hon. J. 
Greville, hon. Captain 
—_ ugent, hon. 


Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, hon. N. 
Grove, : 
Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 
Harris, J. D 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Henley, Lord 
Henry, M. 
Herbert, hon. A, E. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heron, D. C. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hoare, Sir H. A, 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holland, S. 
Holms, J. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Hoskyns, C. Wren- 
Howard, hon. C. W. G 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, T. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, H. 
Jessel, Sir G. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 
U.S 


Kensington, Lord 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
innaird, hon, A. F. 

Knox, hon. Colonel 8. 





Mampumimernnate-we 
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Laing, 8S. Price, W. P. 
Lambert, N. G. Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Lancaster, J. Rathbone, W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. Redmond, W. A. 
Lawrence, W. Reed, C. 

Lea, T. Richard, H. 
Leatham, FE. A. Richards, E. M 
Leeman, G. Roden, W. S. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. Rothschild, N. M. de 
Leith, J. F. Russell, Lord A. 
Lewis, C. E. Russell, Sir W. 
Lewis, H. Rylands, P 

Lewis, J. D. St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. Samuda, J. D’A. 
Locke, J. Sartoris, E. J. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Lush, Dr. Shaw, R. 

Lusk, A. Sheridan, H. B. 


Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Mackintosh, E. W 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Combie, W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Martin, P. W. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Matheson, A. 
Maxwell, W. H. 
Melly, G. 
Merry, J. 
Miall, E. 
Milb: ank, F. A. 
Miller, J : 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morley, 8. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
Ogilvy, Sir 

Onslow, G. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
O’ Reilly, M. W. 
Osborne, R 
Otway, A. J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Pender, J 

Philips, R. N 
Playfair, L. 
Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. T. 
Price, W. E. 


Sherlock, D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E. 

Smith, J. B. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stepney, Sir J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stone, W. H. 


Storks, rt. hn. Sir H. K. 


Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Synan, E. J 
Taylor, P. A. 


Tollemache, hon. F. J. 


Torrens, Sir R. R. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 


Tracy, hon. ©. R. D. 


Hanb 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 


Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 


Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
West, H. W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, hon. Col. C. 
White, J 

Williams, W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wingfiéld, Sir C. 


Winterbotham, H.S. P. 


Woods, H. 
Young, A. W. 


TELLERS. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Morgan, O. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hn, Sir C. 


Akroyd, 
Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 


Annesley, hon. Col. H. 


Arbuthnot, Major G. 


Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
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Ball, rt. hon. J. T. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Birley, H. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burrell, Sir P. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cawley, C. E. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 


Clive, Col. hon, G. W. 
Clowes, 8. W. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Collins, T. 

Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. 8. 

Croft, Sir H. G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Davenport, W. B 
Denison, C. B. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eastwick, E. B. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G 

Elphinstone, Sir J.D.H. 
Feilden, H. M. 
Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Floyer, J. 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Gray, Colonel 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 
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Hambro, C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 


Hay, Sir J. ©. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 


Henry, J. 8. 
Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. 
Sir P. 


Hermon, E. 


Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

Hood, r. tain hon. A. 
W.A 


Hope, A. J.B. B. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Jackson, R. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S 
Jervis, Colonel 
Jones, J 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Learmonth, A. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, E. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, J. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C, 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
March, Earl of 
Mellor, T. W. 
Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Monckton, F. 
Montagu,rt.hn. Lord R. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Morgan, C. O 
Mowbray, rt. Yas J.R. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Paget, R. H. 
Pakington,rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 
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Parker, Lieut.-Col. W. Sykes, C. 


Patten, rt.hon.Col.W. Talbot, hon. Captain 
Peek, H. W. Talbot, J. G. 

Pell, A. Aipping, Ww. 
Pemberton, E. L. Tollemache, Maj. W. F. 
Phipps, C. P. Tomline, G. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. Torr, J. 

Powell, F. S. Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Powell, W. Turner, C. 

Raikes, H. C. Turnor, E. 

Read, C. S. Wallace, Sir R. 
Ridley, M. W. Walpole, hon. F. 
Round, J. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. H. 
Royston, Viscount Walsh, hon. A. 

Salt, T. Waterhouse, 8S. 
Sclater-Booth, G. Watney, J. 


Scott, Lord H.J.M.D. Welby, W. E. 

Scourfield, J. H. , EB. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Wethered, T. O. 
H. J. Wharton, J. L. 


Shirley, S. E. Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Simonds, W. B. Williams, Sir F. M. 
Smith, A. Wilmot, Sir H 
Smith, F. C. Wise, H. C. 

Smith, R. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Smith, 8. G. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Smith, W. H Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Stanhope, Ww. T. W.S. Yarmouth, Earl of 


Stanley, hon. F. Yorke, J. R. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 

Steere, L TELLERS. 
Straight, D Dyke, W. H. 
Sturt, H. G. Winn, R. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bonnam-Carrer, Bill for 
the regulation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine 
Forces while on shore, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Goscuen, and 
Mr. Suaw LeFevre. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S STOCK (REDEMP- 
TION OF DIVIDEND) BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the redemption of the Dividend on the Capital 
Stock of the East India Company, on or after 
the 30th day of April 1874, as authorised by the 
Act of the 3rd and 4th William the Fourth, 
chapter eighty-five.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do give notice in 
writing, pursuant to the Act of the 3rd and 4th 
William the Fourth, chapter 85, section 12, to 
the East India Company, that it is the intention 
of Parliament to redeem the Dividend upon their 
Capital Stock, in the manner prescribed by the 
said Act, upon the 30th day of April 1874. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grant 
Durr and Mr. Ayrton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.] 


EAST INDIA (LOAN) BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise a sum, not 
exceeding £8,000,000, in the United Kingdom, 
for the service of the Government of India, on 
the credit of the Revenues of India,” 
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Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Grant Durr and Mr. 
AYRTON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to extend to Suits for nullity of Marriage the 
Law with respect to the Intervention of Her 
Majesty’s Proctor and others in Suits in England 
for dissolving Marriages, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arrorney GENERAL and Mr. Sott- 
cIToR GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.]} 


ROCK OF CASHEL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heron, Bill to provide 
facilities for vesting the Rock of Cashel in 
Trustees, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heron, Sir Joun Esmonpz, Sir Conman 
O’Locuien, Colonel Wuirr, and Sir Joun 
Gray, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 27th March, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Registration of Births and Deaths* (49). 

Committee — Report — Bastardy Laws Amend- 
ment (on re-comm.) * (44-50). 

Report—Poor Allotments Management * (43). 

Third Reading—Victoria Embankment (Somer- 
set House) * (28); Epping Forest * (19), and 
passed. 


Their Lordships met ;— 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Registration of Births and Deaths in England, 
and to consolidate the law respecting the Regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths at Sea—Was pre- 
sented by The Earl of Morey; read 1+. 
(No. 49.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th March, 18738. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bruits — Resolution in 
Committee—Ordered—First Reading—Australa- 
sian Colonies (Customs Duties) * [106]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Conveyancing (Scot- 
land) * et ee Commons Sup- 

107]. 


plemental * 





Pe, 
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First Reading—Marine Mutiny *. 

Second Reading—Income Tax Assessment * [98]. 

Committee—Report—(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Con- 
solidated Fund*; Register for Parliamentary 
and Municipal Electors * [66-105] ; Mutiny *; 
Turks and Caicos Islands* [87]; Endowed 


Schools Address * [94]. 
Considered as amended—Public Worship Facili- 


ties * [100]. 


SPAIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will state the precise grounds on 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clined to recognize the Spanish Re- 

ublic as established by the vote of the 
rtes ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot recognize the 
present Government in Spain as other- 
wise than provisional. A Constituent 
Cortes will, however, be convoked to 
pronounce upon the form of Government 
to be adopted. Pending the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the Assembly, 
Her Majesty’s Government will simply 
follow the precedent that was followed 
in the case of the Governments that 
provisionally succeeded the ex-Queen 
Isabella, the late ex-King Louis Philippe, 
and the ex-Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
Even had it been decided to precipitate 
the recognition of the present Govern- 
ment, it does not appear to whom Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid should be 
properly accredited, or from whom he 
could receive his credentials. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
information has been received that the 
United States are about to obtain an 
important harbour and coaling station 
in the Sandwich Islands; and, whether 
any efforts are being made to secure 
similar advantages for this Country ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, it appear- 
from the reports received from the acts 
ing Commissioner at Honolulu that there 
is a party in the Sandwich Islands fa- 
vourable to the cession of Pearl River 
to the United States in exchange for 
the concession of certain commercial ad- 
vantages. This party consists of mem- 
bers of the mercantile community. The 
King is stated to be favourable to grant- 
ing a lease of the harbour, but nothing 
definite has as yet been done on this 


{COMMONS} 


subject. I do not believe Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate taking any 
similar steps. 
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TRADES’ UNIONS—THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a case recently decided by 
the County Court Judge at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, where the plaintiff, a work- 
ing engineer, brought an action against 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
alleging that after subscribing fortwenty- 
one years, according to the rules of the 
Society, he was denied the privileges to 
which by the same rules he was entitled 
in respect of his subscription ; where- 
upon the counsel for the Amalgamated 
Engineers’ Society, having met the case 
by a statement that the Society was not 
registered, and that in consequence there 
was no remedy whatever at law for such 
a grievance, the plaintiff was non-suited; 
and, whether, assuming that the case 
was rightly decided, he will be prepared 
to introduce a Bill to render such So- 
cieties as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers liable at law for the non-ful- 
filment of their engagements ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
my right hon. Friend will not feel 
offended at me if I say it is rather a 
bad precedent to ask the Attorney Ge- 
neral for an opinion on a question arising 
in a private law suit. It is my duty to 
advise the Government, and also the 
House of Commons on any matter which 
may arise before them, and upon which 
my opinion may be required ; but it is 
not my duty to give opinions upon mat- 
ters between parties, and especially when 
the question involves my giving an opi- 
nion whether a Judge has or has not 
decided according to law. Now, if I 
were disposed to give an opinion on this 
case, the materials supplied would not 
enable me to do so. Assuming the 
Judge decided rightly, I am asked whe- 
ther I am prepared to propose an alte- 
ration of the law of partnership. I am 
certainly not. The Judge decided, 
rightly or wrongly, that the association 
in question was a partnership, and he 
decided that on a most elementary prin- 
ciple. These associations may be regis- 


tered as friendly societies, benefit so- 
cieties, or as Trades’ Unions under three 
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separate Acts of Parliament, and it could 
be easily ascertained whether they were 
registered or not, and if they are so re- 
gistered those who contribute to them 
have abundant protection. If, however, 
societies choose for their own purposes 
not to register, and if persons choose to 
join mn age societies, they do so at 
their peril. I am certainly not prepared 
to propose an alteration of the law of 
partnership in favour of persons who 
join unregistered societies with their 
eyes open. 


METROPOLIS—THE PRICE OF GAS. 
QUESTION. 


Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, looking to the excitement which at 
present prevails in the Metropolis on 
the subject of the price of Gas, there is 
any objection to printing the accounts of 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies for the 
year 1872 at once instead of at the end 
of the Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I am not able, Sir, at once to have the 
accounts of the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies printed, because they have not 
yet been received, the meetings of the 
companies not having been held; but I 
believe they will soon be presented, and 
that I shall be able to lay the Return 
before Parliament at an earlier period 
than usual. 


ARMY—CHELSEA HOSPITAL PEN- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION, 


Stir LAWRENCE PALK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he 
would state to the House why no steps 
have been taken since the Royal Com- 
mission of 1870 to ascertain the wishes 
of the pensioners of Chelsea Hospital to 
remain or to leave; whether it is true 
that a pensioner of the name of Kirk, 
belonging to the left wing of the hos- 
pital, has been sent for seven days to 
confinement for sharing his regulation 
loaf with his wife, aged seventy-two ; 
and, whether there is any sergeant in 
Chelsea Hospital who had been removed 
from Millbank for too great severity to 
the prisoners under his charge there ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the inquiry 
of 1870 was conducted, not by a Royal 
Commission, but by a Departmental 
Committee. It did not recommend, as 
the hon, Baronet seemed to suppose, 
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that any steps should be taken to as- 
certain the wishes of the pensioners to 
remain or to leave. No marriedor in- 
pensioner is required to remain in the 
institution. Resumption of out-pension 
at any time is freely allowed. The pen- 
sioners are fully aware of this privilege, 
and a few avail themselves of it every 
year. I am informed that no pensioner 
named Kirk has been punished for shar- 
ing his regulation loaf with his wife. 
But a pensioner of that name was con- 
fined to the Hospital for seven days for 
attempting to take away fuel, the pro- 
perty of the Hospital, and to take his 
food outside at a forbidden hour. Though 
he had stated on admission that he had 
no relative dependent on him, he was 
afterwards allowed a pass to take his 
food to his wife at the proper hour. No 
sergeant or other person removed from 
Millbank for too great severity to pri- 
soners is employed at Chelsea Hospital. 
The Sergeant of Police was formerly em- 
ployed at Millbank, but he voluntarily 
resigned the employment, and left it 
with a good character. 


SPAIN—SALE AND PURCHASE OF ARMS. 
QUESTION. 


Cartrarsn DAWSON-DAMER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the 
article in the ‘‘ Mémorial Diplomatique ”’ 
as to the purchase of arms by Carlist 
agents; and, whether they will be pre- 
pared to follow the course taken by the 
French Government, prohibiting the ex- 
portation of arms to the Carlist party ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Iam not aware, 
Sir, whether any Members of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government have or have not 


read the article in Zhe Mémorial Diplo- 
matique. I may say for myself that I 
have not seen it; but I need scarcely 
remind my hon. and gallant Friend that 
the sale and purchase of arms in this 
country cannot be considered as an ille- 
gal act, and Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot proceed exceptionally in the pre- 
sent instance. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether any 
sum is now available for distribution 
on account of the Banda and Kirwee 
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Booty; and, if so, what is its amount, 
and when will it be paid; what amount 
of Treasure was taken in the Begum 
Kotee (or ‘‘ Ladies’ Palace”) at Luck- 
now, shortly after the capture of that 
city by Lord Clyde, and what became of 
it; and whether there is any objection 
to produce the Official Correspondence 
which took place in India on the subject 
of this Booty ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the noble Lord’s first Question, I have 
to say that no sum is now available for 
distribution on account of the Banda 
and Kirwee Booty, but it is possible that 
when the final account, which the Go- 
vernment of India has been instructed 
to prepare, is sent in, a small sum may 
be found available for a last distribu- 
tion. In reply to his second Question, I 
have to say that the amount of the 
treasure found in the Ladies’ Palace at 
Lucknow was £14,000; that treasure 
having been found after the cessation of 
hostilities was ‘‘treasure trove,’ not 
prize, and as such the property of the 
Government, which, however, gave a 
quarter of it as a reward to the finders. 
In reply to his third Question, I have to 
say that there is no objection to produce 
the Correspondence if the noble Lord 
likes to move for it. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE “DRUID.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMBRO asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will state 
whether he proposes to act on the re- 
commendation of the coroner’s jury and 
the Board of Trade Court of Inquiry, in 
the case of the ‘‘ Druid” exploding, 
whereby two lives were lost, and five 
seamen dangerously scalded; and if he 
will bring in a Bill to extend to all 
steamers the statutory provisions as to 
surveys now applicable only to passenger 
steamers; and, whether he proposes to 
take any steps against the owners, under 
section 11 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1871, for not keeping that ship sea- 
worthy ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
in reply, said, that the case of the Druid 
was a very bad one. The Board of Trade 
inquiry decided that the explosion was the 
result of culpable negligence on the part 
of the owner, but whether the negligence 
brought him within the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1871 he was unable on his 
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own authority to say. He had, how- 
ever, referred the question to the Home 
Office to ascertain whether a prosecution 
would lie against the owners or others 
under that section of the Act, or in any 
other way. The question whether all 
steamers should be surveyed compul- 
sorily as if they were passenger ships 
was part of a much larger question— 
namely, whether all ships should be so 
surveyed, and upon this question he 
could not be expected to give an answer 
especially as it was one of the first 
questions which should be considered 
by the Royal Commission. To-morrow 
probably he would be able to communi- 
cate the names of the Royal Commis- 
sioners and the exact terms of the refer- 
ence. 


Dumfries— Question. 


SCOTLAND—DUMFRIES—THE ESTATE 
OF HANNAHFIELD—GRANT BY 
THE CROWN.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the presentation of the estate 
of Hannahfield by the Lords of the 
Treasury to the Magistrates and Sheriffs 
of Dumfries for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of that town, as reported in 
the ‘‘Times’”’ of the 24th instant, is 
substantially correct ; and, if so, whether 
he has any objection to lay the Treasury 
Minute on the subject upon the Table? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the statement 
regarding the gift of the Hannahfield 
property to the town of Dumfries which 
appeared,in Zhe Times of the 24th in- 
stant, copied from Zhe Scotsman, is 
substantially correct. The last para- 
graph of that statement, however, is not 
sufficiently precise, and might convey an 
erroneous impression. Itis as follows :— 

“The intention of the husband of the late 
proprietor is said to have been to leave the 
estate for educational purposes, but he died sud- 
denly before his will was completed.” 


The fact is that a draft deed which 
he had caused to be prepared in 1888, 
about three years before his death, 
bearing pencil corrections by himself, 
has been produced. Its main object is, 
after providing certain legacies to rela- 
tions and others, to found an educational 
institution in Dumfries for the benefit of 
the neighbourhood. The Treasury deci- 
sion merely gives effect to his expressed 
intentions. That decision was conveyed 
in a Treasury letter dated the 18th in- 
stant, to the Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
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surer’s Remembrancer in Scotland, which 
the noble Lord may have if he chooses 
to move for it. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE “KNIGHT 
TEMPLAR.” —EXPLANATION. 


In reply to Mr. Ratuzong, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had learnt since he spoke the 
other evening that an incorrect piece of 
information had reached him about this 
vessel. It appeared that she was not 
registered in the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association, but was registered in the 


London Lloyd’s. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
NAVY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty a Question with respect to the 
Navy Estimates. He had privately in- 
formed the right hon. Gentleman that, 
in consequence of an impression that 
these Estimates would not be brought 
on until this day week, he had made for 
to-night an engagement of a public cha- 
racter which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself admitted it was almost impos- 
sible for him to forego. He quite ex- 
pected from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the other night that he would 
not enter upon any important Votes that 
evening. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man give an assurance that none of the 
important Votes would be brought before 
the House that night ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the noble 
Lord was totally in error. The point 
was this: The noble Lord had got a 
Notice on the Paper with regard to the 
Devastation, and there were two other 
Gentlemen who had Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply. They were 
kind enough not to bring those Motions 
forward on condition that they should 
have an equally good opportunity of 
doing so, and, therefore, it was said that 
on this day week the Navy Estimates 
should be placed first, when the Motions 
might come on, but he had no intention 
not to take any important Votes before 
Thursday next. The question, there- 
fore, arose whether important Votes 
were to be postponed because the noble 
Lord had got an engagement for that 
evening? He was willing to put off 
Vote 3, but he could not engage to defer 
the others. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE moved that the 
Orders of the Day be postponed until 
after the first seven Notices of Motion. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX inquired 
after what hour the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not goon with the Votes that 
night. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Not after 11 o’clock. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, it 
certainly appeared to him the other 
night that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty did give the House to understand 
that the Navy Estimates would not be 
taken that night, but on next Thursday. 

“Order.” ] The right hon. Gentleman 

imself must be aware that his (Sir 
Lawrence Palk’s) noble Friend had 
given up his right to speak in order to 
suit the convenience of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and though it might not be 
right that the convenience of the House 
should be sacrificed to that of an hon. 
Member, still both sides of the House 
were deeply concerned in this — that 
faith should be kept. 

Mr.GOSCHEN said, the hon. Baronet 
had misunderstood him, and he would 
see that the object of the understanding 
that the Navy Estimates should be taken 
on Thursday next was that hon. Mem- 
bers who had postponed their Motions 
should have an opportunity of bringing 
them forward on that night. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, there ap- 
peared to be a series of misunderstand- 
ings. He would like, at all events, to 
be quite clear on one point. He dis- 
tinctly understood the other night the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that when 
he next brought on the Navy Estimates 
the Committee should be at liberty to 
enter on the general discussion, in re- 
turn for having relinquished it at the 
time to suit the convenience of the Go- 
vernment. He hoped there was no mis- 
understanding on that point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment had no power whatever to 
modify the rules under which discussions 
in Committee were conducted. The 
general discussion was certainly waived 
the other night for the convenience of 
the Government, and it was understood 
to be the desire of hon. Members that 
there should be given an opportunity of 
resuming the discussion with regard to 
the general scale on which the Estimates 
were proposed. The Government were 
under the belief that the discussion 
could be raised on the Votes in question, 
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and he trusted that would satisfy the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, that what had 
fallen from the Prime Minister fully bore 
out the statements of his noble Friend 
(Lord Henry Lennox) as to what oc- 
curred the other night. They under- 
stood that the necessities of the public 
service required that the Vote for men 
should be taken before the end of the 
month, and they at once acceded to this 
proposal. But this showed that the Go- 
vernment did not then anticipate that 
they would have another day at their 
disposal before the end of March for 
further discussion of the Navy Estimates. 
It was in consequence of that, that Vote 1 
was agreed to, on the understanding 
that the general discussion on the Navy 
Estimates should be continued on Vote 2, 
a course justified by former precedents. 
As the month of April had not yet 
arrived, he trusted the other Votes would 
not be taken before then. 

Mr: GOSCHEN said, that whether 
Supply could be brought on to-night 
would depend upon the length of the 
discussion which would previously take 
place. 


Parliament— Business 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the Motion 
which I now vent»re to make is 
for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider certain points connected with 
the procedure of this House. It will be 
in the recollection of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and of the House, that I moved 
this same notice by way of amendment 
to the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Member for Walsall (Mr. ©. Forster) on 
the 25th of February, whereby, had that 
Resolution been adopted, Parliament 
would have been convened in November 
and sat on to Christmaseach year. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, then accused me of great 
ingenuity; an accusation which I felt 
conveyed a high compliment, coming as 
it did from that right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that I 
had managed to put two speeches into 
one; a speech against the motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman for Walsall, and a 
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speech in support of my own amend- 
ment. Ido not see myself how other- 
wise I could have spoken on that occa- 
sion; but the right hon. Gentleman ‘sug- 
gested that it would be better if a Com- 
mittee of the House were moved for on 
the whole question of Public Business, 

robably not being aware, or not remem- 
eee that, by the decision of the 
House against the Amendment made by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), at an 
earlier period of the Session, when the 
hon. Baronet moved for a Committee on 
the Despatch of Business, as an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was not 
competent to me to raise that question in 
its fulness again, either by an Amend- 
ment or as a substantive Motion. Such, 
Sir, is the position which I had to meet. 
The right hon. Gentleman the leader of 
the House suggested that a Committee 
should be appointed, and the Notice 
which I have given goes as far in that 
direction as I understood from you, Sir, 
when I privately consulted you, that it 
iscompetent tome tomove. I therefore 
ask the House to adopt this Resolution 
as the only means by which the desire, 
expressed by many hon. Members of this 
House, can be accomplished ; that desire 
being that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the subjects connected 
with the procedure of this House, which 
have on various occasions recently been 
agitated. On the part of the non-official 
Members of the House there is a distinct 
feeling of uneasiness with regard to the 
position in which they are now placed ; 
and I think that a glance at the Order 
Book of the House must satisfy every 
hon. Member that the state of Business 
is such as must inevitably lead to a dead 
lock, and that the result of a dead lock 
can only be the sacrifice of an enormous 
number of the Bills which have been in- 
troduced by hon. Members, and that 
without, by far the greater part of these 
Bills, having been considered by the 
House. But, Sir, the mischief does not 
stop there. Undoubtedly, among the 
Bills which have been brought in by hon. 
Members not connected with the Go- 
vernment, there are some which the 
House would be very glad to consider ; 
but the state of facts is this. Before I 
gave this Notice on the 11th of March, I 
had examined the Order Book, and I 
found that every Wednesday, the day 
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ially appointed for the consideration 
ond decsion of the Orders introduced by 
non-official Members, was filled by 
Notices of one or more Orders up to the 
16th of July. When I came to inquire 
at the Public Bill Office on that day, I 
found that, of the Bills for which leave 
had been given by the House to non- 
official Members, not less than 16 were 
unprinted. Several of those which were 
not printed at that time have since been 
rinted and delivered to hon. Members; 
but what is the result? As long as the 
number of notices of Bills stand on the 
Book for Wednesdays, there is no pro- 
bability of any decent number of the 
Bills introduced by non-official Members 
going through their subsequent stages. 
Among the many questions which are 
involved in the consideration of the pre- 
sent position of the Business of the 
House, this is one. Ought it to be com- 
petent to any hon. Member of the House 
on the 1st of March to put a Notice down 
for the 10th or 16th of July? Because 
if this practice is to prevail, it will be- 
come—indeed itisalready—perfectly pos- 
sible so to fill the Notice Paper that the 
Bills which stand for second reading 
early in the Session cannot be carried 
through their subsequent stages, owing 
to the manner in which every Wednes- 
day is occupied up to the close of the 
Session. This, then, was the immediate 
cause of my giving this Notice. The 
House is aware of the rule with respect 
to Notices of Motion; no hon. Member 
can give a Notice of Motion beyond a 
month from the day on which the Notice 
is given; this arrangement keeps the 
Business, so far as notices of Motion are 
concerned, something within compass ; 
but, with respect to Orders—that is, the 
notices of Bills—no such rule prevails ; 
and this is one subject which I think a 
Committee of the House might well in- 
quire into; because, before touching upon 
any further points connected with the 
conduct of Business by the Government, 
I wish the House to consider this, that 
the opportunities for transacting busi- 
ness which remain to the non-official 
Members—that is, the great body of the 
House—have been very greatly con- 
tracted. Ever since the Report of the 
Committee of 1861 was received, and to 
a considerable extent adopted by the 
House, step by step the opportunities for 
the transaction of their legislative busi- 
ness by the great body of the House— 
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that is, by the non-official Members— 
have been greatly diminished, until, as I 
think I can show the House, we are ap- 
proaching a point when the legislative 
functions of the House will be absolutely 
delegated to Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
the time being. Such a consummation, 
Sir, would be totally at variance with 
the original Constitution of this House ; 
and I am anxious that a Committee 
should be appointed for the purpose of 
considering how we, the non-official 
Members, the great body of the Mem- 
bers of the House, can, by the aid of 
some regulations adopted by the House, 
adapt our business to our present 
straitened position; or to use a familiar 
phrase, cut our coat according to our 
very much diminished cloth—that is, how 
we can get on with the business which, 
after consultation in a Committee— 
for arrangement among ourselves seems 
impossible—may be deemed essential. 
In other words, how we can fit that busi- 
ness into the restricted hours which re- 
main to us each week. The matter is 
the more urgent because we are ap- 
proaching the period when we may ex- 
pect the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government to evoke the 
Resolutions of 1869, and propose morn- 
ing sittings; and when once the House 
has adopted these Resolutions, so that it 
will meet at 2 o’clock instead of at a 
quarter to 4, thus beginning sitting in 
the mornings on other days than Wed- 
nesdays ; when I say this arrangement 
has been adopted, the effect of this, 
taken in conjunction with the rule 
against proceeding with opposed Busi- 
ness after half-past 12 at night, upon the 
position of the non-official Members 
comes to this, that they will only have 
Tuesday evening from 9 till half-past 12, 
and a short six hours’ sitting on Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose of advancing 
through their several stages, whatever 
Bills they may have in their charge. In 
other words, while the House will be 
sitting fully 60 hours a week, the non- 
official Members will literally have but 
94 hours for the transaction of the whole 
of their legislative business. I do not 
wish, Sir, to make any unreasonable 
complaints ; I make no suggestion of my 
own ; but what I ask is this—that inas- 
much as we, the non-official Members of 
this House, are divided by party, or 
separated by the floor of this House ; 
and inasmuch as we have not the power 
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of appointing a Committee among our- 
selves, that this House should itself ap- 
point a Committee, before and in which 
we may consider these difficulties in 
which we find ourselves placed, and 
which may consider any means by which 
the time remaining to us may be best 
appropriated. With your permission, 
Sir, I will advert for a moment to some 
statistics relating to last Session, in 
illustration of what I have said. What 
was the state of things, then, last Ses- 
sion? I find that the total number of 
Bills introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, including Bills brought from the 
Lords, during the Session of 1872, was 
240, of which number 120 were intro- 
duced by or on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and 120, the like number, by non- 
official Members of the House. Of the 
Bills introduced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 92 were passed into law, 27 
' were withdrawn or discharged, and only 
one rejected on a Division. Therefore, 
of the Bills introduced by the Govern- 
ment, three-fourths were passed, one- 
fourth, or nearly one-fourth of these 
Bills were withdrawn, and only one re- 
jected. Of the 120 Bills introduced by 
non-official Members of the House only 
30 were passed, 47 were withdrawn or 
discharged, 24 were dropped ; that is, in 
all, 72 were abandoned ; 18 were rejected 
on Divisions, and one was laid aside. 
Thus, while three-fourths of the Bills 
introduced by the Government were 
passed into law, the total number of 
their Bills being 120, not one-fourth of 
the 120 Bills introduced by the non-offi- 
cial Members of the House passed into 
law, and out of the 120 three-fourths 
were practically laid aside. I do not 
wish to be in the least unjust to the 
right hon. Gentleman the leader of this 
House. I do not blame him for the Go- 
vernment he leads in the least, because 
the House has placed in the hands of the 
Government so enormous a proportion of 
its legislative work, has virtually to this 
great extent abandoned its legislative 
duties to the Administration. Lord Pal- 
merston, when he was recommending the 
House to adopt a Resolution of the 
Committee on Public Business in 1861, 
emphatically declared that the legislative 
functions of this House constituted its 
primary duty, and that for the discharge 
of that function, for the due performance 
of this duty beyond all others, this House 
was responsible to the country. He (Lord 
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Palmerston) then proceeded to touch 
upon the importance of the financial 
duties of this House, and afterwards 
dwelt with considerable emphasis upon 
the other functions of the House, to act 
as the great inquest of the nation, in 
hearing and seeking to remedy and de- 
manding an account for any grievance 
that may be felt in any part of the 
country; but he treated the financial 
function of the House, and its function 
with respect to grievances, as subordi- 
nate and secondary to its great function, 
the function of legislation. Well, Sir, it 
appears to me that no Government ought 
to desire a monopoly of the legislative 
power of the House ; but suppose it is to 
be granted further than it hecbens already 
granted, what will be the result? Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are not, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer yesterday—at the Mansion 
House Banquet—said, they do not con- 
stitute merely a Committee of this House. 
They represent another power. They 
represent the Executive power of the 
Crown and of the nation. I should 
deeply lament if Her Majesty’s Ministers 
came to be considered a mere Committee 
of this House. I should deprecate any 
evasion of, or any forfeiture of the pecu- 
liar prerogatives and functions of the 
Crown; but take the case, as I suppose 
it may become, for the sake of argument 
that the whole legislative power of this 
House were in addition to their other 
functions vested in the Government of 
the day. By the constitution of the 
country, the Government of the day must 
possess the confidence of a majority of 
this House, and it is therefore inevitable 
that they must be in this House the re- 
presentatives of a party. What then 
would result of their monopolizing the 
legislative power of this House? The 
legislation approved by one party would, 
during the administration or tenure of 
office of that party be predominant. 
Then would come reaction, and when 
that administration leaves office their 
successors would be found to be their 
political opponents, and the legislation 
of this House would be forced into a 
direction altogether opposite to its former 
course ; thus we should get into that see- 
saw, which has been found to work so 
much mischief in the United States of 
America. It might come to this, that 
the official Members of the House would 
be held to be a separate class apart from 
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the other Members of this House ; that 
they were not merely the organs of this 
House, but they formed an administra- 
tion, in fact, superior to and therefore 
irresponsible to Parliament. I think it 
evident, from the expressions used by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, upon a recent occasion, 
that he sees this danger and feels this 
difficulty ; that the leader of the House 
is practically the organ of a party in this 
House; that if he became invested with 
the whole legislative power of this 
House, he could carry legislation only in 
one direction, and that thus we should 
have legislation all in one direction, as 
emanating from one party during their 
tenure of office, and that by reaction we 
should have legislation swaying back 
again in an opposite direction. I beg 
pardon of the House for having touched 
upon this subject, which is a somewhat 
grave one; at the same time I would 
that the House should consider that, in 
watching the progress of changes in the 
practice and organization of this House, 
we are watching a great legislative ma- 
chine, which, now that the House of 
Lords has practically yielded its inde- 
pendent judgment so often to this House, 
doesin itself possess a supreme legislative 
power, in other words, has become the 
supreme legislative power of the State. 
I cannot see any disorder in this House 
of which I have been so long a Member, 
without feeling deep regret. Humble 
Member as I am, I have never, during 
the 30 years I have been here, sought 
any object more anxious than to uphold 
the credit and character of the House of 
Commons. I have laboured to this end. 
I have made sacrifices for it; and I liked 
not the disorder which characterised the 
conclusion of the last Session; and it 
shall not be my fault if, for want of sug- 
gestions at all events, however humble 
may be their source, the House fails to 
consider its proceedings, with a view to 
their better regulation. I am unwilling 
to detain the House, but there are one 
or two other observations that I wish to 
make. What is the number of Bills 
which have been introduced into this 
House by non-official Members in the 
present Session? I am afraid it is almost 
as large as the number introduced last 
Session. Now the objection to this is 
that by the introduction of such an enor- 
mous number of Bills the non-official 
Members of this House obstruct each 
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other. In short it becomes a game, not 
of legislation but of obstruction, and 
nothing can be more unwholesome than 
this. It wastes both the time and the 
energies of the House. I have observed 
that, since the adoption of the restric- 
tions which recent standing orders have 
placed on the opportunities for moving 
Amendments in Supply, the tendency of 
hon. Members has been to multiply the 
number of Bills before the House; and 
I feel convinced, when I see a notice 
for the second reading of some Bills 
given at the end of February for the 
16th of July following, that that Bill 
stands there without any hope whatever, 
on the part of the hon. Member who in- 
troduced it, that it can pass into law, 
but that he merely means to treat it as 
a kind of Notice of Motion, as a kind of 
peg upon which to hang a statement or 
declamation. The more this practice 
prevails, the more our proceedings must 
be crippled, and the less capable must 
the House become of acting, to any de- 
gree, independently of the administra- 
tion of the day in the discharge of its 
first function, that of legislation. During 
the last Session there were certain occa- 
sions on which the energy of the leader 
of this House prompted him on Friday 
night to convene the House unexpectedly 
to sit on Saturday, and this without 
notice, save that given the night before. 
One of the subjects which a Committee 
might consider is what notice should be 
given of any proposal to change the hour 
appointed for the meeting of the House, 
and what notice should be given of any 
alteration in the order of business ap- 
pointed for each day. The object of 
Committee would be to make suggestions 
that may be worthy of the cmabtneion 
of the House, for regulating its Business, 
and for so economising the time allotted 
to the great body of this House, the 
non-official Members, that we may be 
able to transact the business committed 
to us in a more orderly, a more expedi- 
tious, and a more efficient manner than 
last Session ; for the House should not 
forget that some of Her Majesty’s 
Judges have expressed many strong opi- 
nions with regard to the slovenly manner 
in which statutes, sent down to them for 
their guidance, have been passed through 
Parliament. I trust that I shall be ex- 
cused for having enlarged upon this sub- 
ject. I will conclude by expressing a 
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head of the Government and leader of 
the House, will carry out the expectation 
which I, not without reason, have hope- 
fully entertained, by sanctioning this 
proposal for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of this House to consider those 
points in the procedure of this House, 
which are comprised in the Resolution. 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in seconding the Motion, said, he be- 
lieved that the general sense of the 
House was very much in accord with the 
views of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) who 
had brought forward this Motion. For 
his own part he agreed in the main with 
what his hon. Friend had said respecting 
the limitation during the last two years 
of the right of private Members to bring 
forward their Bills. He perhaps did not 
attach so much importance as the hon. 
Member to measures initiated by private 
Members. He was of opinion that the 
usefulness of private Members depended 
more on their action in bringing forward 
Motions on subjects in which their con- 
stituents were interested—bringing these 
Motions forward not, perhaps, with the 
hope of their resulting in immediate 
legislation, but with the view of giving 
a spur to the Government and the House 
by showing them what the feelings of 
the constituencies were upon various 
subjects, and thus paving the way for 
legislation. But it could not be denied 
that private Members were very much 
limited as to their opportunities for 
action even in that respect, and he quite 
agreed that it was desirable that some- 
thing should be done to improve their 
position. The Business of the House 
increased from year to year. Tuesday 
morning sittings were becoming more 
frequent; the Tuesday night sittings 
were practically the only times private 
Members had of bringing forward their 
Motions ; and on Tuesday nights private 
Members were often counted out. If 
the power of private Members to raise 
discussions were a valuable one, the cur- 
tailment of it ought to be carefully 
guarded. He did not think the Motion 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire was sufficient to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case, for in any change in the 
mode of conducting the Business of the 
House, it should be dealt with as a 
whole and on the broadest possible basis. 
He was afraid that the terms of the 
Motion might, unless some facility were 
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given to hon. Members for moving in- 
structions to the Committee, very much 
limit the scope of the inquiry. He 
should, therefore, like the inquiry to be 
enlarged, and certain points which had 
only been hinted at thoroughly thrashed 
out. Among these were the appoint- 
ment of Grand Committees for certain 
Bills, the alteration of Notices of Mo- 
tion with private Members’ Bills on 
Wednesdays, which would obviate the 
temptation to talk out private Members’ 
Bills on that day, and the securing of 
Fridays to privateMembers. He thought 
that the best mode of dealing with the 
whole Question was to refer it to a Com- 
mittee, and he trusted the instruction 
to the Committee would be enlarged so 
as to secure the consideration of these 
points. 


of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the time of the day at which the House 
should assemble, the hours during which the 
House can most conveniently sit for the transac- 
tion of Public Business, when the Business in- 
troduced by Her Majesty’s Ministers should 
have precedence, and what Notice should be 
given of any proposal to alter the time at which 
the House will assemble, or the distribution of 
Business.” —(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire that it was most desirable that 
the Government should not monopolize 
too much of the time of the House, 
whilst he also agreed that it was most 
desirable that Motions brought forward 
by private Members should have ample 
opportunity of being discussed. Dis- 
cussions of this kind were exceedingly 
useful. They expressed public opinion 
from different parts of the country, and 
discussions in the House helped to form 
a sound public opinion out-of-doors. It 
was also desirable that there should be 
sufficient time for the consideration of 
the principal Bills of private Members 
when introduced. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with the hon. Member in 
thinking it desirable that the Bills intro- 
duced by private Members should be 
greatly multiplied. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has quite misunderstood me. 
I deprecated the number being increased. 

Mr. DODSON was glad to hear the 
hon. Member say so. But the hon. 
Member, while deprecating the lack of 
time for the due consideration of the 
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Bills of private Members, used a curious 
illustration, for he referred to the com- 
ments of Judges on the vagueness of 
certain Acts which he complained had 
been hurried through the House, and it 
so happened that they were Government 
and not private Members’ measures. A 
Notice which had been put on the 
Paper by the right hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) seemed 
to offer a short cut to the end the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire desired 
to obtain. The effect of it would be to 
give Fridays to private Members; and 
if they had Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays—three days out of five—it would 
be as much as could possibly be accorded 
them. The House would dispose of that 
Motion after discussion, and without the 
intervention of aCommittee, and the new 
rule could come into effect during the pre- 
sent Session. He (Mr. Dodson) had 
before suggested that the Business of 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays should be 
transposed; that Orders of the Day 
should stand first on Tuesdays, and 
Motions on Wednesdays. Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills would not then be exposed 
to their present risk on Wednesdays of 
being ‘‘talked out;” but they would 
run the risk of their Bills on Tuesdays 
being counted out. If a Bill attracted 
so little interest that 40 Members would 
not be found willing to come down to 
support it, the probability was that it 
had better be counted out. This ar- 
rangement and the making Friday a 
Motion night would give more time to 
private Members, and might facilitate 
the passing of their Bills, and both 
these were among the objects which 
the hon. Member had in view. Neither 
of them, however, would come within 
the terms of reference of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion, which applied only to 
hours, and not to the nature of Busi- 
ness. As far as he was concerned he 
had very little hope of any good result- 
ing from the appointment of another 
Committee. A great number of Com- 
mittees had already sat, and if the hon. 
Gentleman wanted the recommendation 
of a Committee there were numberless 
recommendations lying in the library 
which he might take up. He be- 
lieved that the Committee now proposed 
would be of less use than any of them, 
and he thought the object of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
be better attained by the proposition of 
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the right hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt). 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said that 
the great loss of time occurred through 
the House being counted out on Tues- 


days. He was very nearly being a suf- _ 


ferer himself last Tuesday, when the 
Prime Minister suggested that he should 
go on with his motion on the Suez Canal. 
He, however, felt certain that the House 
would be counted, which happened as 
soon as an hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Chadwick) rose to bring forward a 
Motion on the Income Tax. Between 8 
and 10 o’clock on Tuesdays the House 
was almost always counted. If, how- 
ever, the Government would put down 
Supply or some other Government busi- 
ness on the Paper, the House would then 
be safe to be kept. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had been so kind in advising 
him to go on last Tuesday, perhaps he 
would give him the assurance that he 
would be in his place next Tuesday and 
keep a House for him. 

Mr. COLLINS thought that if a ques- 
tion brought forward by any hon. Mem- 
ber would not attract forty Members, its 
fate could hardly be deplored; and he 
thought it would be well to lay down 
the rule that if an hon. Member were 
once counted out he should not be allowed 
to bring on the same Motion during that 
Session. It was no offence to the 
Colonies when an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was counted out, but only an intima- 
tion that the House did not think any 
good object could be gained by the dis- 
cussion of the subject. When, how- 
ever, that hon. Member was.counted 
out, a great injury was inflicted upon 
the next hon. Member, who might have 
a sensible Motion on the paper, because 
the first Motion not only stopped the 
way, butemptied the House. The other 
night the hon. Member (Mr. Chadwick) 
was counted out in moving for a Commit- 
tee on the Income Tax. The House 
knew very well that the tax could not be 
modified, but that it must either be got 
rid of or retained, and, therefore, the 
House knew it was only a waste of time 
to goon. He thought the House showed 
great good sense in refusing to entertain 
Motions of this kind. Out of the three 
recommendations of the Committee of 
last Session two had been adopted to the 
satisfaction of the House—one that 
Mondays should be given to the Govern- 
ment, and another that no opposed busi- 
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ness should be taken after midnight. 
The third—that a quarter of an hour’s 

race should be allowed before the 
en counted, when the House re- 
sumed at 9 after a morning sitting—had 
not yet been adopted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the subject 
was now being discussed, partly on the 
Motion ofthe bon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) and partly 
upon a suggestion made by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for East Sus- 
sex (Mr. Dodson) for improving the con- 
duct of the Business of the House. 
It was difficult to deal satisfactorily in 
debate with these proposals, and it was 
hardly possible to bring them to a state 
of maturity until after they had passed 
through the ordeal of a Select Committee. 
These matters required to be looked at 
on different sides, and it was conversa- 
tion rather than speeches which enabled 
them to undergo the thorough sifting 
which they required before they were 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) had made a suggestion 
which had been received with more than 
common favour, that there should be an 
exchange of the Business of Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. A great deal might 
be said in favour of that Motion, but he 
doubted whether it would be safe to 
adopt it without carefully examining it 
from every side, because it clearly in- 
volved casting a weight in the scale in 
favour of Notices of Motion as compared 
with the legislation undertaken by pri- 
vate Members. It gave to Members 
who moved Notices of Motion six hours 
of an absolutely certain House. [Mr. 
Hunt dissented.] Yes, practically it 
did, because from 12 to 4 the House 
could not be counted. [Mr. Hunr: But 
will you make a House?] Sometimes 
there might be half an hour lost before 
a House was made, and there was that 
deduction between the hours from 12 to 
4, but when London was full there was 
no difficulty whatever in keeping a 
House between 4 and 6 o’clock. That 
would give, practically, five or six hours 
certain to those who had Notices of 
Motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to repay the promoters of pri- 
vate Bills by giving them Tuesdays— 
which would be subject to risks. That 
was a change of great importance which 
required to be carefully weighed because 
the interest of these two classes was very 
distinct one from the other. He thought 
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it would not be imprudent to say that 
the whole of these suggestions required 
to be turned over and examined on 
every side. It had been charged upon 
the Government of the day that it had of 
late years made encroachments upon 
private Members. He questioned the 
truth of this assertion. If hon. Mem- 
bers went back 20 or 30 years, he was 
ready to affirm that, apart from morning 
sittings, the Government 20 or 30 years 
ago had a much larger proportion of the 
aggregate number of hours than at pre- 
sent, and that the encroachment had not 
been by, but upon the Government. In 
1867 or 1868, when the rule was made 
for morning sittings, the inequality was 
so far removed as to bring matters back 
to the state in which they formerly were. 
While private Members squabbled with 
the Government and the Government 
with private Members, the cardinal 
difficulty lay in the quantity of business 
and the fixed quantity of time to do itin, 
and it was to the economical distribu- 
tion of that time to which the House 
would have to look, rather than from any 
great advantage to be gained by private 
Members at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. He thought it would be worth 
while to appoint a Committee of the 
House to consider the subject anew, but 
there was no use in raising the question 
if hours were to be spent in debating it 
and in withdrawing the attention of the 
House from other business. He thought 
there would be no advantage in agreeing 
to this motion, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, as had been said by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
it would be impossible to limit the Com- 
mittee in the manner proposed by this 
Motion. It had been suggested that, 
not by one but by a series of instructions, 
the scope of the Committee should be 
made wider. But that showed that the 
form of the Motion was a wrong one, 
and if a Committee were appointed, it 
ought to be appointed with much greater 
confidence in its discretion than the 
Motion showed. In the next place, he 
ventured to say that this was not a time 
of the Session at which such a Committee 
could be appointed with any advantage. 
A Committee on the Business of the 
House ought only to be appointed at a 

eriod of the Session when hon. Mem- 

ers of the House were so free from en- 
games that the members of the 

ommittee could be chosen unrestrictedly 
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from the Members of the House. It 
ought to have the power of bringing to- 
gether all those hon. Members who had 
been most responsible for the conduct of 
the Business of the House, and who had 
had the longest experience. If a Com- 
mittee were appointed after Easter when 
a large majority of hon. Members whose 
assistance was most desirable were 
already so occupied with previous en- 
gagements, they would not be able to 
do justice to the inquiry. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) had complained of 
the request which was made to him to 
proceed with his Motion about the Isth- 
mus of Suez on Tuesday night, but he 
(Mr. Gladstone) believed that if his hon. 
Friend had stood in the breach he would 
have kept a House. The hon. Member 
had also suggested a change by which 
the Government Orders should have pre- 
cedence on Tuesday nights. [Mr. Barnuiz 
Cocurane: Should not have prece- 
dence.] The hon. Member’s proposition 
amounted to this—that the Government, 
without any hope of bringing on their 
Business, should place it on the Paper, 
in the hope that official Members would 
would be bound to keep a House. The 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) 
had proposed that they should make a 
slight change with respect to the Rule 
that was to be enforced when the House 
recommenced its sittings at 9 o'clock, 
and stated that a quarter of an hour’s 
grace should be given. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) did not know whether it was wise 
to have a Rule that on such occasions no 
Motions should be made to count out the 
House before half-past 9, instead of a 
Rule permitting the making of a 
Motion to count-out at a quarter-past 9 ; 
but the House had experienced the ad- 
vantage of requiring a pause before a 
Motion for a count-out could be made on 
such occasions. As to the general sub- 
ject, he hoped the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire would not ask the 
House to Divide on his Motion. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
doubtful whether it would be desirable 
to transfer to Wednesday the business 
now transacted on Tuesday evening. 
If that had been done before last Tues- 
day, the consequence would have been 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford), and other mer- 
cantile Members, would not have been 
able to be present at the important dis- 
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cussion on the currency question. He 
thought it deserved consideration whe- 
ther the present system was not better 
than the one now suggested. One of 
the results of the deliberations of the 
last Committee was the adoption of the 
half-past 12 o’clock rule, which stood in 
the way of private Members, and seemed 
to him a change of very doubtful ad- 
vantage. Another change recommended 
by the Committee was that at the 
evening sitting the House should not 
be counted out before a quarter-past or 
—as subsequently suggested by the Go- 
vernment—half-past 9, and of that pro- 
posal he approved. With regard to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), he 
trusted that it would not be pressed to a 
division. 

Coronet BARTTELOT asked the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
not to divide on the question. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government that it would 
be much better to have an inquiry at 
the commencement of a Session, when 
the whole subject could be gone into. 
As to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston (Mr. Collins), he thought 
that at 9 o’clock a quarter of an hour’s 
grace might be fairly allowed; but he 
should object to any extension of that 
time. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
was afraid they were attempting an im- 
possibility. Looking at the number of 
Bills before the House, he did not think 
that any Committee or any change of 
system would facilitate legislation to 
the extent imagined by some hon. Mem- 
bers. The other day he counted the 
number of Bills awaiting discussion 
which had been brought in by hon. 
Members. He found there were no 
fewer than 66 Bills on the Order Book. 
Each of those Bills would be discussed 
three times, and upwards of 190 days 
would be required for that work. He 
had not counted the Notices of Motion, 
but they were very numerous. It was 
clearly impossible that all of them could 
be considered and passed through their 
various stages in the time at the dis- 
posal of the House. The truth was, 
that the measures introduced by private 
Members impeded each other, and would 
continue to do so under any system that 


had been suggested. The only thing 
that would facilitate the passage of a 
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portion of them would be the withdrawal 
of the rest. He did not think that a 
Committee could, with advantage, be 
appointed at the present period of the 
Session, nor did he think that it would 
be desirable to appoint a Committee at 
all until they had before them some 
more definite proposition than they had 
at present. No hon. Member had made 
a better suggestion on this subject than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Dodson). He concurred 
with the Prime Minister in thinking that 
a House would have been kept on Tues- 
day if the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had pro- 
ceeded with his Motion. The reason 
why the House was counted out was 
that nobody took an interest in the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Maccles- 
field (Mr. Chadwick). He did not see 
any use in the Committee proposed by 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. Numbers of hon. Members would 
be deprived of the opportunity of taking 
part in discussions if Wednesday were 
made the day for Motions. If, however, 
a substantive proposal were made to 
that effect, it might be discussed and 
decided by the House without the inter- 
vention of a Committee, as to the unde- 
sirability of appointing which, he agreed 
with the Prime Minister. Business had 
so increased that its discharge was 
almost impossible under any rules unless, 
as he had stated, hon. Members, whose 
Bills had no chance of passing, would 
at once withdraw them—a course, how- 
ever, which it was hopeless to expect, 
every hon. Member naturally thinking 
his own Bill an important one. 

Mr. CHADWICK trusted the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
not withdraw his Motion, and urged 
that the main point should be to check 
the gross waste of time occasioned by 
the hon. Member for Boston and others, 
who appeared to think the House was 
burning to learn their sentiments on 
every subject. The Committee should 
be instructed to consider some mode of 
limiting the speeches of hon. Members 
to subjects which they understood, or 
could give some information upon. 
With regard to the count-out on Tues- 
day night, the income tax was a sub- 
ject which he had studied for years, 
and he had intended to combat the 
heresies of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respect- 
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ing it. There was scarcely any sub- 
ject which they could not count-out 
between the hours of 8 and 10. He 
could himself have counted out the 
House 20 times during the past Session 
when important questions were under 
consideration. When it was considered 
that they printed and published the 
names of hon. Members who voted for 
or against any Motion, he saw no rea- 
son why they should not print and pub- 
lish the names, not only of those who 
were present when the House was 
counted, but of those hon. Members who 
moved a count. Why should they con- 
ceal the name of any hon. Member who 
thought the exigencies of the public 
service required a count? He trusted 
the Committee would be appointed, and 
that the main question for their con- 
sideration would be how they could 
restrict the large amount of useless talk 
which was at present indulged in by 
hon. Members. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD thought that, 
unless the Committee had particular 
instructions as to the object with which 
they had to deal, they might meet 20 
times without being able to form any 
definite plan. He was afraid that if 
they were required to solve the problem 
of how the Public Business could be 
best despatched, and, at the same time, 
secure unlimited liberty of debate for 
hon. Members, they would be placed in 
great difficulty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD pointed out that 
Friday nights would be more available 
to private Members but for the rule 
against more than one division on the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply. He thought that a good deal 
of the inconvenience which now existed 
would be removed if the House fell 
back on the old rule of moving that the 
House, at its rising, should adjourn 
until Monday. With regard to the pro- 
ject for bringing forward Motions on 
Wednesdays instead of Tuesdays, he 
wished to remind the House that it was 
quite impossible for those hon. Members 
who were engaged in the City or profes- 
sionally occupied to come down to the 
morning sittings. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he was not in favour of the form of 
Motion now brought forward, because 
he thought they were too much in the 
habit of submitting matters to Select 
Committees which ought to be taken into 
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consideration by the House itself. He 
could not avoid saying, however, that 
there were a vast number of Resolutions 
—, forward unnecessarily, and 
simply for the purpose of airing eccen- 
tricities, or with the intention of showing 
persons outside that their authors were 
attempting to do something. If hon. 
Gentlemen would read through the lists 
from time to time of the Resolutions to 
be proposed, they would not say they 
were nonsense, because that would be 
unparliamentary language; but some 
censorious person would say that the 
House of Commons, which ought to be 
engaged in most important business, was 
occupied too frequently in discussing that 
which might be occasionally instructive, 
sometimes extremely amusing, but which 
almost always ended in nothing. If hon. 
Gentlemen—acting upon the suggestion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lancashire (Colonel Wilson-Patten)— 
would be considerate enough, when there 
was Public Business to be done, to with- 
draw the advocacy of their conundrums, 
the House would be able to make pro- 
gress with and to facilitate real business. 
He had frequently heard the expression 
‘‘ free discussion” used, but he thought 
the liberty of free discussion might be 
carried a little too far when important 
Public Business was waiting to be trans- 
acted. Perhaps it was complimentary, 
or perhaps it was not complimentary to 
that House, but he was of opinion that 
kindly forbearance on its part with re- 
ference to the agitation of unimportant 
questions was a little too indulgent. 
Some time ago a novel was published 
bearing the title of Thinks I to Myself, 
thinks I, and very often in the course 
of a debate he had said—‘‘ Thinks I 
to myself, thinks I, what a pity it is 
that the time of the House is wasted in 
this manner.’”’ There were many hon. 
Members who were in love with their own 
ideas, and who insisted on inculcating 
them in the House of Commons, and the 
consequence was that at the end of the 
Session but little real business had been 
transacted. He had made these obser- 
vations in the hope of ‘ showing our- 
selves up to ourselves,” and he trusted 
that hon. Members would take them to 
heart. He wished to hold up the mirror 
to those hon. Gentlemen who were the 
habitués of the House of Commons, and 
knew what the Rules were. The pro- 
ceedings at a count-out could not be de- 
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scribed as ‘‘ disgraceful,” because that 
also was not a Parliamentary expression. 
He was in the House the other evening 
when he was informed there would be a 
count-out on Mr. A, B, C, or D’s Motion, 
and upon asking why, he got no answer. 
He however saw the exhibition. One hon. 
Gentleman rose up and observed that 
there were not 40 Members present. 
What did the hon. Gentleman then do ? 
Why, he walked out at the door, and a 
number of other hon. Gentlemen trooped 
after him, and through that glass door 
were certain eyes peeping, all anxious 
that the count-out should be success- 
ful. It struck him as a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding that the very man 
who said there were not 40 Members 
present should be the first to run out of 
the House. That sort of thing was not 
only known out-of-doors, but it was ridi- 
culed and condemned, and it was con- 
demned with perfect propriety. It was 
very desirable, in his opinion, that a Rule 
should be made to the effect that after 
an hon. Member rose to draw attention 
to the fact that there were not 40 Mem- 
bers present, no hon. Gentleman should 
be allowed to leave the House until after 
the count had taken place. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
agreed that the question of counting-out 
the House had attracted the attention 
of the public, but he thought it was not 
desirable that an impression should go 
abroad which should make hon. Gentle- 
men appear worse than they were. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Maccles- 
field (Mr. Chadwick) was calculated to 
produce a false impression, because the 
hon. Gentleman had put it forward 
broadly that there was no business, how- 
ever important, upon which the House 
could not be counted-out between the 
hours of 8 and 10 on any evening. 
Undoubtedly it sometimes happened 
that on Government nights there were 
not at a certain hour of the evening 
40 Members in the House; but if 
an attempt were made to count-out 
it would be found that there were 
plenty of Members within the walls of 
the building, and who would come in 
and make a House to prevent such an 
attempt being successful. It must be 
understood that Government business 
ran no risk of being got rid of by a 
count-out. The Government always could 
and always did keep a House for really 
important business ; and if the business 
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brought forward by private Members 
sometimes suffered from a ‘count,’ it 
was generally because there was not a 
sufficient number of hon. Members in- 
terested in it to keep a House together, 
though sometimes the result, as was 
the case the other night, was due to 
accident. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in reply, said: 
Sir, there is a modern invention connected 
with railways, the application of which 
has conduced much to secure the public 
safety, and it is known as the ‘‘ block 
signal.” And to day, I think I have at 
all events shown the House a block sig- 
nal with respect to its own proceed- 
ings and business. I regret that it does 
not appear to be the inclination of the 
House, by a majority, to adopt the Re- 
solution which I have proposed with a 
view to considering how the Public Busi- 
ness may be liberated, I feel the truth 
of what has been so ably stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, that whatever may be the 
value of any suggestion made for the 
improvement of the proceedings of this 
House, unless it has first been sifted by 
a Committee, it will not ultimately be 
adopted by the House. For years past 
no suggestion has been adopted by the 
House with reference to its procedure 
that has not been first recommended by 
a Committee ; for this reason I acted upon 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man by proposing the appointment of a 
Committee. But, ashe conceives that the 
terms of the Motion, limited as they are 
by the circumstances of the case ; by the 
fact that the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on the whole sub- 
ject of the Business of the House, has 
already this Session been negatived, and 
that I am precluded by the Rules of the 
House from renewing that Motion, I 
suggested the proposal which is now be- 
fore the House, fully convinced that, un- 
less the discussion which has taken 

lace has some influence upon hon. Mem- 
— the ‘“block ’’ in the business of the 
non-official Members of the House, 
which I have endeavoured to describe, 
must continue, and many of the Bills 
they have introduced, probably some of 
those most worthy of consideration, must 
lapse for this Session, because their 
course is obstructed by other measures 
that have far less claim upon the atten- 
tion ofthe House. I will not risk again, 
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from entertaining the propriety of ap- 
pointing a Committee to consider the 
state of its business, and the necessity 
for effecting some alteration in its pro- 
ceedings, by taking a Division. With re- 
spect to an observation which has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Dodson), I 
would say that I hope he will not make 
his suggestion for an improvement in the 
proceedings of this House, without sub- 
mitting it to a Committee, unless he is 
very confident that he has secured a 
majority in his favour beforehand. Few 
Members are more competent to deal 
with this subject than that right hon. 
Gentleman; but great as his authority 
may be, and however valuable may be 
his suggestions, I fear that, unless it be 
backed by the recommendation of a 
Committee, he is not likely to attain his 
object. I will no longer detain the 
House than to ask its leave to withdraw 
the Motion, lest, by its rejection on a 
Division, the House should find itself 
obstructed in consideration of the ques- 
tion hereafter, as it becomes more press- 
ing with the advance of the Session, and 
I believe that it will become more press- 
ing as the Session advances. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—RULES OF 
THE ROAD AT SEA.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. G. BENTINCK, in rising to call 

the attention of the House to the present 
inefficient state of the ‘rules of the road 
at sea,’ as regards the common practice 
of propelling steam vessels at a high 
rate of speed at night and in thick wea- 
ther ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, other 
regulations are required, with a view to the 
better avoidance of the annual great loss of life 
and of property which is caused by the want of 
more stringent regulations on the subject,” 
said, the object he had was to obtain 
legislation the effect of which would 
be a considerable saving of life. If 
he could show that the want of certain 
rules and regulations, or Acts of Par- 
liament—whichever might be required 
for the purpose—was the cause of an 
annual loss of human life, he thought it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
deal with the question. He wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 


Trade to what occurred last year when 
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this question was brought forward by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir John Hay). The right hon. 
Gentleman opposed that Motion upon the 
ground that great inconvenience, pos- 
sibly great risk, might ariseif any attempt 
were made to change what were termed 
the ‘rules of the road at sea,’ after their 
being adopted by all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. In the present Motion 
he (Mr. Bentinck) did not ask for any al- 
teration of the existing ‘ rule of the road,’ 
but simply that a slight addition should 
be made to those rules, and if his sug- 
gestion should be adopted by the Go- 
vernment of this country, it could be 
made applicable to their own coasts, 
where it was chiefly required. If it 
should be adopted by other nations so 
much the better, but if not their rules 
would remain as they were. At any 
rate there would be greater security on 
their own coasts. The facts of the case 
were clear and simple, and they did not 
require the slightest knowledge of nau- 
tical matters upon the part of hon. Mem- 
bers to understand them. The practice 
on their own coasts where steamers 
abounded was to drive those steamers 
day and night and in thick and dark 
weather at the highest possible rate of 
speed, in order to curtail the time occu- 
pied in their voyages as much as pos- 
sible. Now it was clear that the prac- 
tice which he complained of must end in 
a great annual sacrifice of human life. 
He would not trouble the House with 
figures, but the Returns of the Board of 
Trade upon the subject showed that 
the practice led to many fatal conse- 
quences. What he complained of was 
that there was no law against the prac- 
tice, the result of which in some cases 
might come under the head of mis- 
demeanour, and there ought to be a law 
by which persons could be punished for 
the consequences of their acts. The pre- 
sent was a state of things which ought not 
to exist in a civilized country, for it led 
to a wanton sacrifice of human life. It 
was true there were stringent regulations 
in existence as to keeping a good look- 
out on board ships, but if steamers were 
driven in thick weather and in crowded 
waters, at a great rate of speed, those 
regulations were practically useless. 
Ought the present state of things to be 
allowed to continue? The secretary of 
Lloyd’s stated, and the statement was 
quoted in the House last year by his 
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hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay), 
that whilst the nnmber of sailing vessels 
had increased 9 per cent, and the col- 
lisions had increased by 7 per cent, the 
number of steamers had increased 39 
cent, and the number of collisions 

y 394 per cent. That showed that the 
collisions were mainly attributable to 
the number of steamers running on our 
own coast, and if that was the case, was 
there any possible ground upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. For- 
tescue) could refuse to deal with the 
subject, and to take such steps as would 
— that great annual sacrifice of 

uman life which, according to the Re- 
turns in the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
possession, undoubtedly resulted from 
the practice to which he was referring. 
He might be asked why steamers ran 
the risk they necessarily did in steaming 
up and down our coast at such excessive 
speed in all weathers and under all cir- 
cumstances that it was a mere matter of 
chance whether or not a collision would 
occur? The simple reason was that, in 
regard to the voyages of those steamers, 
as in all other commercial operations, 
time was money; and every half hour 
that was lost on their passage was 
so much out of the owner’s pocket. 
He assumed that right hon. Gentlemen 
would not deny the facts which he had 
stated. There was no difficulty in 
dealing with the subject, because it 
was not necessary to alter the ‘ rules of 
the road,’ but only to make an addition 
to those rules, which he could confine 
solely to our own coasts, where the 
grievance complained of principally ex- 
isted. He maintained that it was the 
bounden duty of the Government to deal 
with the subject, and if they failed to do 
so they would be virtually responsible 
hereafter for every life lost on our coast 
by the practice to which he had referred. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in the opinion of this House other 
regulations are required, with a view to the 
better avoidance of the annual great loss of life 
and of property which is caused by the want of 
more stringent regulations on the subject.”— 
(Mr. Bentinck.) 

Srr JOHN HAY said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
had brought that subject forward with 
the weight and ability which belonged 
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to him, and also with the great expe- 
rience of the sea which that eminently 
English sport, yachting, of which he 
was so great a master, had conferred 
upon him. That question was not one 
that required any great discussion. The 
House had already been put in posses- 
sion of the facts of the great loss of life 
caused by the imperfect regulations for 
navigation which now exist. He had 
himself had the honour of suggesting in 
the papers of the House certain changes 
in the wording of the present ‘ rules of 
the road at sea,’ but he was by no means 
wedded to the particular changes he had 
submitted. Last year, when he intro- 
duced that subject, every hon.Member of 
the House who had served in the Navy, 
with a single exception, was of opinion 
that a Committee should be appointed. 
It was said that a Committee of that 
House was, perhaps, not the best tribu- 
nal to decide such a question, and there 
was some force in that observation ; but 
it was true that there was some great 
objection in the Department to making 
or considering the changes which were 
requisite. In former years it had been 
opposed by the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), when Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and also by 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Fortescue), upon information given by 


that Department. But last year his 
Motion for an inquiry was supported by 
two former Presidents of the Board of 
Trade, the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Devonshire (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), and the right hon. Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. Cave), who both, with 
their knowledge of that Department, 
thought there was an opportunity for 
further investigation so as to save life 
and property at sea. The principal 
argument put forward by the Depart- 
ment was that those rules, whether per- 
fect or imperfect, having been adopted 
by all nations, there would be very great 
inconvenience in making any change 
without the sanction of all nations who 
were parties to the agreement. But 
two of the principal nations who were 
parties to the agreement had themselves 
suggested that the present rules were 
imperfect. It was true that after making 
changes France and the United States 
of America gave way to the urgency of 
our Board of Trade; and, looking to 
this country as possessing the greatest 
mercantile marine, said that as great 
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inconvenience would arise at sea from 
any change made by themselves, they 
would not force them on the world with- 
out the sanction of England. The cor- 
respondence on the subject showed that 
the United States had withdrawn the 
alterations, which they thought neces- 
sary, not because they believed they 
would not conduce to the safety of 
shipping, but out of deference to our 
Board of Trade. Again, in the opinion 
of France, two of the rules now in force 
were a source of considerable danger. 
When two considerable Maritime Powers 
like the United States and France pointed 
out changes which they thought neces- 
sary for the safety of shipping, and only 
withdrew their endeavours to effect them 
owing to the numerical superiority of 
our mercantile marine, and their belief 
that these things must be carefully 
weighed by us, with the disposition to 
make prudent changes when they were 
shown to be necessary, surely it was 
time for the Board of Trade to cause in- 
quiries to be made as to whether they 
were necessary or not? He had already 
quoted in the House many naval officers 
of eminence, to whose opinions weight 
and authority attached, who said that 
the rules now existing were the source 
of danger, and that change was neces- 
sary. He might allude to Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, the present First Sea 
Lord, an officer of the highest character 
and the greatest experience, to Commo- 
dore de Horsey, to Captain Colomb, 
than whom no one’s opinion was more 
entitled to consideration, and Admiral 
Randolph. All these officers thought 
some change was necessary, though he . 
was bound to admit they did not fully 
concur in the amendment he proposed. 
He must also allude to another sea- 
officer, Mr. Stirling Jason, who had put 
himself in communication with the naval 
authorities and the representatives of the 
commercial marines of six or seven of 
the principal Maritime Powers of Eu- 
rope, and they all concurred in saying 
that change was necessary for the safety 
of life and property at sea. We knew 
that in 10 years 1,000 lives had been 
lost through collisions alone, which was 
at the rate of 100 a year; and surely 
such a sacrifice of life deserved the 
attention of Parliament? A suggestion 
he would offer was that the Royal Com- 
mission which it was understood was 
about to inquire into the safety of life 
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and property at sea should have this 
cognate subject referred to it. The de- 
cisions of such a commission would carry 
great weight, and he was sure they 
would be accepted not only by the ship- 
owners and masters of England, but by 
the mercantile marine of the United 
States and France, and indeed by the 
navies of the world. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he recognized 
the importance of the subject, and con- 
curred in the belief that the number of 
collisions was on the increase; but he 
was not certain whether the real defect 
in the rules, which was the cause of 
many collisions, was correctly appre- 
hended. The rules directed that when 


steamers were meeting each other, each | 


should port its helm—that is, move away 
to the right. That, he admitted, would 
secure safety when they saw each other’s 
green and red lights, or each other’s red 
lights only, but when they saw each 
other’s green light—that is, the light on 
the right, then porting the helm in nine 
eases out of ten brought them into col- 
lision. It was important to consider 
whether this rule should not be varied, 
and whether steamers, under these cir- 
cumstances, should not be directed to 
stand still. It would not be wise for 
Parliament to interfere with the discre- 
tion of captains as to the speed with 
which their steamers made their trips; 
but, as non-observance of the rule now 
involved liability for payment of da- 
mages, and observance of the rule caused 
collisions, we ought to consider whether 
some change could not be made in it. 
Mr. T. E. SMITH thought that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), in the form in which he 
had put it before the House, must re- 
ceive support from all hon. Members, 
and even be accepted by the President 
of the Board of Trade. Whether col- 
lisions occurred from errors in the regu- 
lation or not, it was known that a large 
number of collisions were due to too 
rapid steaming in thick weather. He 
- had crossed the Atlantic with a captain 
who rather boasted that in one trip in 
a fog he had run a ship down, and in 
22 minutes after the collision was steam- 
ing away with every member of the 
shipwrecked crew on his steamer—an 
incident which he spoke of simply as a 
clever feat. It was no secret that ships 
sometimes steamed at full speed through 


fog all the way from Liverpool to New 
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York. He had heard it said that it was 
a common practice among captains on 
our eastern coast to keep driving up and 
down during the prevalence of i If 
the Board of Trade were to visit with 
condign punishment every breach of the 
rules which resulted in collisions, he felt 
convinced the number of lives lost at sea 
would be considerably diminished. As 
for the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir John Hay), from inquiries 
he had made he found that it met with 
little approval from the Mercantile Ma- 
rine. It was highly important to have 
a uniform rule, universally accepted by 
all maritime nations, and one that should 
be strenuously acted upon. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he understood 
that the fact of a steamer not having a 
look-out did not constitute a positive of- 
fence against the law. Ifthe informa- 
tion he had received were correct, the 
erews of large steamers running coast- 
wise were very often in such a condi- 
tion that they were unable to keep a 
look out. Their physical condition, arising 
from fatigue and sometimes from drink, 
incapacitated them from doing so. In 
these days steamers made rapid voyages, 
and were speedily reladen, so that the 
crews often left port in a weary and 
worn-out condition. Indeed, he had seen 
it stated that, soon after a ship left a 
port, it frequently happened that not a 
single man on board was awake with 
the exception of the steerer. Such being 
the case, it was no wonder that collisions 
constantly occurred. Moreover, it had 
been stated that none but passenger and 
mail steamers kept a look-out, as a rule, 
when at sea. Surely a stringent law 
ought to be laid down to compel every 
ship to keep a look-out? Again, it 
was an almost incomprehensible thing 
that in a maritime country like ours 
there should be no distinction between 
the danger signal and the signal for a 
pilot. This was one of the causes which 
contributed to the fearful calamity to the 
Northfleet off Dungeness, which was so 
fresh in their recollection. Several ves- 
sels were in the neighbourhood of that 
ill-fated ship, and might have rendered 
assistance to her, but it was thought the 
signals she made were merely for a 
pilot. Surely this was a matter which 
might be easily remedied, and that in 
concert with other maritime nations, and 
he trusted it would receive serious atten- 
tion from the Board of Trade, 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, no one could be more anxious than 
he was to take every means within the 
power or the invention of the Govern- 
ment in order to diminish the loss of life 
and property at sea, but the practical 
question was how far these matters were 
within the power of legislation and 
Parliament. The matter was not so 
easy of practical solution as some people 
in their ardour imagined ; but that was 
no reason why the best efforts of the 
Government should not be directed to 
that end, and so far as he was con- 
cerned, they should be so directed. The 
general question of the ‘rules of the 
road at sea,’ though not included in the 
terms of the Motion, had been raised by 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Hay), but he regretted that 
he was not able to take the view that 
had been propounded. Without going 
into the question, he would rest the op- 
position which he deemed it his bounden 
duty to give to any re-opening of our 
present system as to those ‘rules of 
the road at sea,’ on the ground so well 
put by the hon. Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. Smith). As far as he was con- 
cerned this was necessarily a question of 
authority and of agreement between the 
maritime nations of the world. Now, 
the vast preponderance of authority, 
both theoretical and practical, was much 
more in favour of the rules as they 
stood than of those which the hon. and 
gallant Baronet wished to substitute for 
them. The present rules were settled, 
after a great amount of care and con- 
sideration, by agreement with the other 
Maritime Powers, chiefly in consequence 
of the exertions of one of his prececes- 
sors in the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade—Mr. Milner Gibson. It was 
under that gentleman’s personal direc- 
tion that the Code was brought to its 
present state and received the sanction of 
all the maritime nations of the world. 
Certainly, he could not consent to re- 
open the question now by any expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of a change, or 
by referring the rules to a Royal Com- 
mission, which would have plenty of 
other matters to consider. The real ob- 
ject of the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) was the attainment of some 
change in the law, though what that 
change should be was not clearly ex- 
pressed, but it seemed to refer to some 
increased stringency in the regulations, 
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with a view to diminish the number 
of collisions by checking the practice of 
driving steamers at a high speed. There 
was nothing in the hon. Member’s 
motion to prepare him for any particular 
kind of legislation, and he could hardly 
be expected to give positive advice to 
the House on a proposition he had never 
heard before. As he understood the 
proposal, it was that every breach of 
the rules forbidding a high rate of 
speed should be made a criminal offence. 
The hon. Member omitted, however, to 
state that a penalty was inflicted now 
for a breach of the regulations. One of 
these regulations was to the effect that 
ships under steam were to slacken speed 
when approaching another vessel, and, 
if necessary, stop and reverse; that in 
a fog they should go at a moderate 
speed. Surely this rule was clear and 
intelligible enough? As to the observ- 
ance of the rules, the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act provided that captains who did 
not obey them should be deemed guilty 
of misdemeanour, and their ships should 
be adjudged in default. He admitted 
that prosecutions for misdemeanour in 
those cases were difficult, and the diffi- 
culty was increased by the absence of a 
public prosecutor in this country. But, 
independently of the proof of misde- 
meanour, proof of the breach of these 
rules was attended with important con- 
sequences to the ship, and secured her 
condemnation, which in itself was a se- 
rious penalty. As to the suggestion of 
further legislation for the purpose of 
preventing collisions, he had in prepara- 
tion a Bill which, without pledging him- 
self as to the particular mode of meet- 
ing the question which had been raised 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, con- 
tained what he hoped would prove ac- 
ceptable provisions on this subject. One 
of these provisions would for the first 
time render it a criminal offence on the 
part of the master of any ship to act in 
the disgraceful way in which the master 
of the ship—whoever he might be—that 
ran down the WNorthfleet conducted him- 
self. An attempt was once made by the 
late Lord Kingsdown to render that con- 
duct criminal, but it was resisted by other 
legal authorities in the other House. 
However, he (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
was now in consultation with the 
Law Officers of the Crown upon it, 
and felt confident they would be able 
to propose a change inthe law which 
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would for the future render such acts 
criminal. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
resuming, said, the Bill now being pre- 
pared also contained clauses for provid- 
ing an improved system of danger sig- 
nals. It was not so easy as some persons 
might imagine to devise danger signals 
which should be of a thoroughly simple 
and practical kind, as they must be, and 
yet not capable of being confounded 
with ordinary signals for pilots. It was 
necessary to consult with parties having 
special knowledge on the subject, but 
after a great deal of time had been thus 
necessarily occupied, a large amount of 
agreement had been secured as to the 
simple form of signals which would be 
proposed in the Bill. These signals 
had been laid before foreign maritime 
countries through the Foreign Office, and 
had been assented to by Holland, Italy, 
France, Greece, and the United States. 
They would not consist of a coloured light 
as suggested. The adoption of a system of 
coloured lights would be dangerous, as 
there never could be any certainty that 
a vessel in danger would have a store 
of that particular kind of light; and if 
the means of making a danger signal 
could not be relied on for all conceivable 
occasions the danger was increased in- 
stead of diminished. He could not ven- 
ture off-hand upon an opinion respecting 
the particular addition to the ‘rules of 
the road’ in respect of collisions, of 
which he had heard for the first time 
to-night. The subject, however, should 
have his best attention, and he should 
be glad if he could see his way to any 
increased stringency of rule. His op- 
position to change in the general ‘ rule 
of the road at sea’ was founded upon a 
concurrence of authority against it; and 
he could not undertake to re-open the 
question by referring it to the Royal Com- 
mission. He had a recent conversation 
with a gentleman cognisant of this matter 
who said that in an interview with the 
late Dr. Lushington, that distinguished 
jurist said not long before his death— 
‘“‘ Never allow the ‘rule of the road at 
sea’ to be altered ;’’ and as far as the 
experience of the Court of Admiralty 
went, he had never been able to hear 
of vessels lost through the observance 
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of the rule; they were lost, if not by 
accident, then through the violation of 
the rule. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS 
thought that this was a question upon 
which the House wanted practical infor- 
mation, and as a practising Barrister he 
had had much to do with these rules. 
From the experience he had thus ac- 
quired in collision cases, he had found 
that the rules were most embarrassing, 
and he had also found that, besides 
their being embarrassing, if they were 
regularly and invariably adopted, the 
two vessels which were meeting were 
certain to come into collision. If the 
order to port the helm was obeyed in 
certain cases a collision wes a dead cer- 
tainty. His experience had convinced 
him that the Rules should be revolution- 
ized, and he adopted that term advisedly. 
Seeing that a Royal Commission had 
been authorized for the purpose of in- 
quiring into loss of life in consequence 
of the unseaworthiness of vessels, was 
anything more reasonable than that this 
question of the loss of life by collisions, 
which was a cognate subject, and in- 
volved in the other, should be inquired 
into at the same time? He ventured to 
say that if they looked to the archives 
of the Admiralty Court and to the deci- 
sions of Dr. Lushington or other Judges 
they would find that these very ‘rules 
of the road’ had received different in- 
terpretations and that they had em- 
barrassed the Judges in that Court and 
Judges and juries in the Courts of 
Common Law. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda) in thinking that it would 
be impolitic to regulate the rates of speed 
by Act of Parliament, and it would not 
be for the interest of a commercial com- 
munity like ours to endeavour to control 
it in too precise and dogmatic a manner, 
as that would only tend to obstruct 
private enterprise. 

Mr. BATES wished to say a few 
words in reference to a statement of the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell) that it was only on board large 
steamers that a look-out was kept at 
sea. This statement was by no means 
correct. He (Mr. Bates) had been round 
the Cape more than once during the last 
40 years both in sailing ships and steam- 
ers, and he had never a on board any 
vessel on which a look-out was not kept 
at night. No doubt it was true, as stated 
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by the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. 
T. E. Smith), that the Atlantic steamers 
crossed generally at full speed; but he 
would remind the hon. Member that 
those steamers would bear favourable 
comparison with other steamers which 
left our coast. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK, in reply, said 
that he had listened attentively to all 
that had fallen from both sides of the 
House with reference to the Motion he 
had brought forward, and he was bound 
to say that he had heard nothing which 
answered any statement he had made, 
nor had he heard any valid reason given 
for not complying with the suggestion 
that he had offered. What he had com- 
plained of was the driving of steamers 
at a high rate of speed in thick weather 
and at night, and in that way causing 
collisions and loss of life. He could not 
admit, as the President of the Board of 
Trade had said, that the question was 
one not easy of solution. The question 
could easily be solved if the right hon. 
Gentleman had the courage and energy 
to enter upon it. [Mr. CnicnEesTEeR 
Fortescue said, that it was under 
consideration.]} He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would arrive at a 
different conclusion from that which he 
had understood him to express that 
night. Those acquainted with the details 
of the subject could understand how 
easy the solution of it would be. He 
did not propose to alter the ‘rules of the 
road at sea.’ All he asked was the 
makihg of an additional rule to deal 
with a particular case. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained that he had not 
explained the change which he (Mr. 
Bentinck) wanted made. It was true he 
did not state the precise penalties which 
he would attach, but what he wanted to 
convey was that at present the penalties 
were insufficient for the purpose. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to make 
the penalties sufficient to have a de- 
terrent action upon the wrong-doers, who 
were drowning people day after day in 
order to put money into their own pockets, 
or into those of the owners. He wanted 
penalties not upon the owners but upon 
the actual perpetrators of the offence. 
The owner might be mulcted by the 
Admiralty Court in the event of a col- 
lision, but it was the master whom he 
wished to reach. Nobody could deny 
that collisions involving considerable loss 
annually occurred through the practice 
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of driving steamers at great speed in 
thick weather, especially in the Channel. 
The right hon. Gentleman held out the 
hope that he would introduce a Bill, but 
it did not seem that that Bill would deal 
with this particular subject. The ques- 
tion of signals would arise only after the 
collision had happened, whilst what he 
(Mr. Bentinck) wanted was to prevent 
the collision. In not dealing with the 
precise question he had brought forward, 
the right hon. Gentleman was assumin 

a grave responsibility, and he (Mr. 
Bentinck) must tell him that in so acting 
he would himself become virtually re- 
sponsible for the loss of life at sea which 
was caused by a state of circumstances 
that might be very easily remedied by him. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he hoped that he might be 
allowed to explain, as the hon. Gentle- 
man sought to make him personally 
responsible for loss of life because he 
had not acceded to his Motion. What 
he had said was this, that he had 
no means of judging from the form of 
the Motion what was meant—what ad- 
dition it was desired to make to these 
rules; and’this being so, he thought it 
was unreaaonable that he should commit 
himself off-hand to any pledge as to the 
extent to which legislation could be 
carried in this matter. He also said that 
it should have his best attention, to see 
if the regulations as to excessive speed 
could be rendered more effectual. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK added that he 
had distinctly stated that what he wanted 
was more stringent penalties ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would say that he 
would enact the penalties which he (Mr. 
Bentinck) would point out, he would be 
perfectly satisfied. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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PARKS REGULATION ACT—MEETINGS 
IN THE PARKS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER, in rising to call 

the attention of the House to the various 

Rules and Regulations which had been 

from time to time issued under the pro- 

visions of the Parks Regulations Act, 

1872; and to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct that rules be drawn up for the 
more effectual protection of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects while availing themselves of the privilege 
accorded them of using the Royal Parks for 
purposes of recreation by prohibiting the de- 
livery of public addresses in such Parks,” 
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said, that the subject with which his 
Notice dealt was one that had occupied 
a prominent place in the public mind, 
but had never been fairly discussed. 
In the early part of the Session there was 
an irregular discussion introduced some- 
what unexpectedly by the Home Secre- 
tary upon a limited branch of this sub- 
ject; but it very soon degenerated into 
a personal contest, though it was a 
contest of no ordinary magnitude, and 
by no means deficient in interest. It 
was, in fact, a contest of giants. There 
was the First Commissioner of Works, 
no mean antagonist for any man, not 
even for the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt), who 
somehow or other did not now ‘‘ come 
up to time,” though perhaps at a more 
fashionable hour he would be there. 
In introducing the subject, which had 
been again forced upon the public atten- 
tion by the events of Sunday week, 
he did not mean to make it the subject 
of any Vote of Censure upon the Ad- 
ministration, and still less of an attack 
upon any individual Minister. As re- 
garded the Minister whose Department 
was specially charged with the preserva- 
tion of the privileges accorded to the 
public in the Royal Parks, he believed 
that their opinions were not widely apart 
upon the subject. They were now ina 
better position than they were formerly 
for discussing the subject. Formerly there 
were conflicting opinions upon the state 
of the law, but now the law had been 
‘clearly defined by the highest tribunal 
in the Realm, and it was no longer com- 
petent for anybody to talk of the rights 
of the people to the Parks, or any of 
those platitudes that they had previously 
heard both inside and outside the 
House. They knew now how far the 
public authorities might go, and how 
far licence might go with impunity. 
Under the provisions of the Act the au- 
thorities were empowered to issue special 
Rules; and saying this brought him to 
the first set of Rules of the 11th July, 
1872. He would not refer to those Rules 
which dealt with sheep, pigs, cattle, 
soap, fish, and such things, because he 
believed that there was no reason on 
earth for introducing a Bill in order to 
make regulations upon such subjects. 
When the Bill was first introduced 
it did not deal with the monster 
nuisance, the holding of meetings in the 
Parks, but the Select Committee intro- 
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duced that matter into it. The Rules 
of the 11th July he looked in vain for 
among his Parliamentary Papers, and he 
believed that there were only two hon. 
Members who got them—the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court) and the hon. Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands) who were favoured 
with ‘presentation copies.” After he 
had tried in vain to get a copy himself, 
he remembered that there was ‘‘ another 
place,” and having gone there he had 
occasion to join in the popular cry, 
which was becoming more popular still, 
of ‘‘Thank God, we have a House of 
Lords.” He found that in that House 
a similar practice as to withholding 
copies had not prevailed. Although 
those Rules had been amended and re- 
moved from the Table of the House of 
Lords and were to be considered as 
withdrawn, he should like to read them, 
because they were actually issued by 
those responsible for the government of 
the Parks. Rule 1 stated that no public 
address might be delivered except within 
20 yards of the boundary stone, marked 
‘*Place for Public Addresses;”’ secondly, 
that no public address should be de- 
livered on a Sunday—a most salutary 
regulation and one which would com- 
mend itself most heartily, not only to 
hon. Members, but to the great mass of 
the community. The next Rule stated 
that no public address of an unlawful 
character should be delivered—which 
was a truism he should have hardly 
thought it necessary to put the country 
to the expense of printing. But the 
most remarkable Rule was that no public 
address might be delivered unless a 
written notice to deliver the same, 
signed with the names and addresses of 
two householders residing in the metro- 
polis, had been left at the First Commis- 
sioner’s Office at least two clear days 
before the intended delivery. Such 
notice must state the name of thespeaker, 
the subject of the intended address, and 
the day and hour when it was intended 
to be delivered. And after such notice 
had been received no other notice for the 
purpose of delivering any other address 
on the same day would be valid. What, 
he asked, could have been the object 
for issuing such a regulation as that? 
Wasit done for the mere purpose of vexa- 
tiously annoying persons who intended 
to take part in public demostrations in 
the Park, or for the practical object of 
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guarding against serious danger to order 
and tranquillity and public convenience. 
It must be patent to those who knew 
anything of public meetings, that the 
authors of these Regulations—he pre- 
sumed the First Commissioner of Works 
and those who assisted him in the con- 
struction of the Rules—must have had 
at the time a vivid recollection of the 
discreditable scene that occurred in the 
Park when the demonstration was made 
against Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Beer 
Bill, and the Garibaldi meeting when 
numbers were taken to the hospitals. 
He presumed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to guard against the 
repetition of such scenes, and therefore 
he proposed this Regulation in order 
that rival meetings for the discussion of 
controversial topics should not be held 
at the same time and place; but if the 
reasons existed on the 11th of July 
they were equally as cogent now, if 
they did not exist in a greater degree. 
The next edition of the Rules appeared 
on the 26th July, which stated that the 
Parks might be enjoyed and used in the 
same manner so far as consistent with 
statutory regulations as was enjoyed be- 
fore the passing of the Act. That was 
not much; but he now came to the 
edition of the 1st of October, 1872. The 
first Rule enlarged the area from 20 to 
40 yards, and the wonderful notice stone 
was converted into a board—for the 
purpose, probably, of economy. Then 
there was a repetition of the old truism 
as to the prohibition of unlawful ad- 
dresses, without any definition of what 
was unlawful; and next followed a Rule 
as to the giving of two clear days’ 
notice to the First Commissioner, signed 
by two householders, the same as he 
had read, with this exception, that it 
did not require the subject of addresses 
or the names of the speakers to be stated. 
He purposely avoided going into the cir- 
cumstances attending the withdrawal of 
those sets of Rules and the motives for 
the framing of fresh ones. The dates 
spoke for themselves. Until the 10th of 
February last the last named Rules re- 
mained in force, and on that day the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, to the intense astonishment of the 
House—and he thought of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself when the further 
revised Rules were placed in his hands 
—proposed a fourth edition of the Park 
Regulations. That addition practically 
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placed the entire Park at the disposal 
of those who formed those demonstra- 
tions. Oertain bounds were placed 
within which the addresses must be de- 
livered, and in this Regulation a very 
useful edifice, the powder-magazine, 
played an important and significant part. 
But what were those bounds? Why, the 
entire Park was practically handed over 
to the roughs who collected together upon 
these occasions, with the solitary excep- 
tion of one spot—which, by the way, was 
the portion of the Park in the centre of 
which the great bulk of the community 
would be most anxious to see the pro- 
moters of these troublesome assemblages 
immersed — namely, the Serpentine. 
However, as he had seen signs of works 
going on in the neighbourhood, per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner contemplated erecting a 
platform there to enable the speakers 
the better to address their admirers. 
He confessed that for his part he had 
not the slightest objection to public 
meetings. He had taken part at 
many meetings at which resolutions, 
which he had moved or supported, 
denouncing the Executive Government 
pretty freely had been adopted, and he 
hoped to live to do so again more than 
once, and the right which he claimed 
for himself in that respect he did 
not grudge to his fellow-men. But 
while he did not wish to prevent those 
persons at proper times and places 
airing their eloquence so long as they 
kept within the bounds of law and 
public decency, he desired to see others 
protected in the enjoyment of their 
privileges. What was the nature of 
those gatherings, of what elements were 
they composed, and who were the per- 
sons interested in the demonstrations 
being kept within reasonable limits? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) was very 
fond of talking of carriage company and 
of the fashionable classes as if the upper 
ten thousand were specially interested in 
the limiting of the demonstrations. They 
were not. It was well known to hon. 
Members that on Sundays—the day 
usually selected for the meetings—the 
Park was not the haunt of what were 
called the upper classes. It was notorious 
that at any rate by the Gentile portion 
—he did not mean the genteel, though 
the term might be applicable—of the 
fashionable world the Park was not 
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frequented to any extent upon Sun- 
days; he might say that it was used 
almost exclusively on that day by the 
artizan, who had worked during the 
other days of the week, and by his 
wife and children. He hoped, there- 
fore, they would not have a repetition 
of the fallacy that it was the selfish- 
ness of the upper classes, who wished to 
keep the Park to themselves. But what 
was the nature of these gatherings? 
Were they in reality what were known 
as public meetings? They had been 
told that their forefathers had contended 
for the right of public meeting. But 
what resemblance was there between 
the meetings in question and those for 
which their forefathers had contended ? 
None whatever. They were far more 
like those specimens of rowdyism which 
were so great a curse and discredit to 
the other side of the Atlantic. They 
were mere displays of physical force in 
in order to tyrannize rather than for 
calm discussion and argument. Those 
who had witnessed them would bear 
him out when he said that discussion 
was the furthest thing from their ideas ; 
the speeches could rarely be heard 
except by a few, and the elements of 
which the gatherings were composed 
had no connection truly with the work- 
ing man. They had only to glance at 
the names of those who took part in 
them to find that the élite of the working 
classes were absent. So far from their 
attending them they found in the chair 
some dismissed Revising Barrister, or 
some embryo County Court Judge, or 
perhaps for a little change they would 
find an ex-colonel, and on some occasions 
the ex-treasurer of a mess fund. Some- 
times they were persons who might pass 
for workmen, but who no more repre- 
sented that class than gingerbread without 
ginger—working men who never worked, 
glass-blowers who never blew a bottle, 
or cobblers who never mended a shoe, 
yet who pretended to represent the work- 
ing men on these occasions in the eyes 
of the British public. Perhaps it was 
some person who was engaged in a 
ribald travesty of a Court of Justice, and 
who had been rewarded for his act of 
wanton violence in breaking into the 
Home Office by a grateful reception from 
a distinguished leader of a great political 
party. With these exceptions he could 
find no one who could bond fidé claim to 
be a working man taking part in these 
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gatherings. At these meetings they 
also found that what were called mock 
litanies were very much in vogue. He 
would not insult the sense of the House 
by reading the details of these per- 
formances, but many persons were 
drawn to them from the spot where the 
stalest sedition was being spouted from 
the so-called chair; and these songs and 
tracts, which, with strange and perverse 
ingenuity, contrived to be at once dis- 
loyal, blasphemous, and obscene, found 
nevertheless a ready sale. He wished 
the House to reflect upon the contempt 
for authority engendered by these scenes. 
They found a person, he was going to 
say rewarded, who was connected with the 
discreditable scenes of 1866, when the 
Park railings were pulled down. That 
individual was, however, it was only 
fair to add, speedily brought into a 
Court of Justice by the present Govern- 
ment; but to the astonishment of the 
public, he was placed not in the dock, but 
on the bench. He did not say this with 
a view of casting a stone at the learned 
gentleman, but as a reflection upon 
those who had placed him in that posi- 
tion. As to the learned gentleman him- 
self, he never mentioned his name with- 
out feeling the deepest gratitude to him, 
because it was to him they were in- 
debted for the greatest metropolitan 
improvement of modern times — the 
widening of Park Lane and for the new 
palings. There were circumstances at- 
tending the last demonstration in Hyde 
Park on Sunday week which he specially 
desired to bring under the notice of the 
House. That was not a hole-and-corner 
affair got up in one of the “ pot-houses ”’ 
referred to by the Chief Commissioner, 
without notice and by obscure persons, 
but was resolved upon at a densely 
crowded meeting of delegates some- 
where at Bow, at which it was agreed 
that ‘‘in the interests of order and 
decorum,” notice of the intended proces- 
sion should be sent to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, as Chief 
Ranger of Hyde Park, and to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works. The drift of 
their communication was a request that 
the gardeners and Park keepers should 
be directed to prevent boys from climb- 
ing the trees, and injuring the plants 
and shrubs, because ‘‘in a large con- 
course of persons (they added) there 
would always be unruly persons whose 
acts brought discredit’””—not upon the 
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public but—‘“‘ upon the meeting.”’ This 
statement on the part of the promoters 
of the demonstrations was a confession 
that they had the effect of collecting a 
crowd of persons whose mischievous 
tendencies they too shrewdly suspected. 
The account wound up with the remark- 
able resolution—‘‘ That the procession 
should not be broken on its route, 
except by a funeral or a fire engine.” 
Never in the course of his life had 
he heard of anything approaching such 
a point of audacity as this, that the 
persons promoting these meetings in 
Hyde Park arrogated to themselves the 
right of stopping the traffic of the me- 
tropolis for at least 25 minutes — the 
time which it took the procession to pass 
a given point, according to his own ob- 
servation. They not only undertook to 
stop the traffic, but the police were 
charged with carrying their imperial 
behests into effect. Did the authorities 
meet such notices by telling these per- 
sons that they would endeavour to pro- 
tect them as long as they conformed to 
the law of the country? Far from it. 
He went to the rendezvous in Tra- 
falgar Square, whence the procession 
started. He saw them again in ano- 
ther part of the route, and lastly in 
the Park, and he felt bound to say in 
the whole of St. James’s Street the most 
minute observation on his own part, and 
on that of friends who were with him, 
failed to detect a single guardian of the 
peace, and for 25 minutes one of the 
main arteries of the metropolis was 
handed over to the tender mercies of a 
body of roughs. There were the usual 
bands and banners and emblems, more 
or less seditious, in the procession; but 
the House would hardly believe him 
when he said that at different stages of 
the route persons stepped forward to 
turn away the cabs and private carriages, 
and prevent them from breaking the 
line of the procession. He watched one 
person in a cab with a portmanteau upon 
it who was kept waiting for 15 minutes, 
while his train was probably gliding 
away from the station. He was informed 
on reliable authority that a noble Lord 
who occupied a high position in the 
Councils of the Sovereign, and who at 
that very moment was designed by public 
rumour for a position still higher, was 
stopped by this procession. His noble 
Friend the Member for Marlborough 
(Lord Ernest Bruce) was, he had heard, 
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also stopped. One of the Park Rules 
said that there must be no unauthorized 
playing of any music in the Parks. If 
an organ-grinder had attempted to play 
the ‘Old Hundredth” he would soon 
have been taken to prison. There were 
bands however—one playing the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise ’’ and another the ‘“‘ Wearing of 
the Green’”’—under the protection of 
the guardians of public order. The 
Park was a perfect fair. There were 
people selling oranges, buns, cocoa-nuts, 
and other nuts, with the usual cry of 
‘‘Orack ’em and try ’em before you buy 
’em.”’ At one time he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, finding his engagements too 
numerous to enable him to visit his con- 
stituents, was reduced to the extremity 
of reviving the old Conservative institu- 
tion of Greenwich fair, and had invited 
them into the Park. The Park Regula- 
tions said that ‘‘ no person should sell or 
let any commodity.” Now, if the Chief 
Commissioner had been there —[Mr. 
Ayrton: I was there]. Ifso, why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman see that 
his Rules were enforced? Perhaps he 
was of opinion that it was the duty of 
the right hon. Gentleman on his right 
(the Home Secretary) to enforce these 
Rules. He should like to hear from the 
Home Secretary whether he had commu- 
nicated to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police that the Rules of the Park were 
to be duly and efficiently carried out. 
The police were fully justified in not 
carrying out the ordinary Rules of the 
Park, because the feelings of common 
humanity would have been outraged at 
the spectacle of two full-grown con- 
stables dragging an orange girl to gaol, 
while the most flagrant violation, not 
only of the Rules of the Park, but of 
common decency and decorum, was else- 
where permitted. The litany men were 
present, but perhaps thinking some re- 
spect was due to the season of Lent, they 
did not appearin canonicals. A journal 
called The Republican was on sale, di- 
rected against ‘‘ Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Priests, and Policemen,” and the scene 
he then witnessed led him to think now 
of less-favoured regions — say Sloane 
Square. We lived in a Happy Land, in 
which any amount of blasphemy, sedi- 
tion, and obscenity was not only par- 
doned, but promoted and encouraged by 
the authorities—[‘‘ No, no!’ ]—because 
it was carried on under the eyes of the 
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police without their moving a finger to 
stop it—provided no sentence was inter- 
polated which would provoke a smile at 
the expense of any Minister of the 
Crown. He believed the Rules, espe- 
cially those issued by the Government 
on July 11, were framed to meet a 
danger known to exist—namely, that 
rival meetings might be got up on the 
same day, that sentiments inimical to 
those expressed by the promoters might 
be denunciated by others, and that 
a row might ensue. But had those 
dangers ceased to exist? Was there 
no danger of an Orange demonstra- 
tion, which might, perhaps, end very 
much as did certain gatherings at Read- 
ing and Windsor, where certain funda- 
mental and organic changes in the con- 
stitution of this country were openly 
handled? No, those dangers had not 
ceased. The English people, though 
law-abiding to a degree, were not dis- 
posed to brook these insults against in- 
stitutions under which the country had 
so long prospered; and, in the absence 
of other protectors of decency, they had 
not abandoned their right of appeal to 
a Judge whose mandamus could override 
even that of a County Court Judge—he 
meant Judge Lynch. He had no wish 
to advocate a resort to the arbitrament 
of this personage, but the danger was 
not one to be lost sight of. In many 
parts of the country People’s Parks had 
been given by philanthropic gentlemen 
like the late Sir Francis Crossley, and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesborough (Mr. Bolckow), and rules 
had been framed under the direction 
of those benefactors, and with the full 
consent of the people for whose interest 
they were prepared, specially pro- 
hibiting all political and other meetings 
there. He was only asking the House 
to frame in the case of the Royal Parks 
the same regulations as had been adopted 
in almost every provincial Park under 
public control. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in se- 
conding the Motion of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lowther), said, the last Sunday 
demonstration in Hyde Park seemed to 
have been—he presumed by the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Gentleman—placed 
under the special protection of the police; 
for a Mr. Mooney stated that, on the part 
of the people who were to take part in it, 
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he had had an interview with Colonel 
Henderson, who received him most 
kindly, and promised that the police 
would protect the procession in its pro- 
gress through London. He was glad 
the subject had been brought before the 
House. The supporters of this Motion 
were speaking, not against the liberties 
of the people, but for the liberties of the 
people; they were speaking against the 
tyranny of a set of roughs, and against 
the tyranny of mobs, which was of all 
tyrannies the worst. He himself saw 
carriages detained at Hyde Park Corner 
for 25 minutes while these roughs, ac- 
companied by women of the lowest class, 
and displaying flags and banners, were 
allowed to pass by. The working men 
of London had little to do with such de- 
monstrations ; it was the roughs of Lon- 
don who chose to collect together and 
block the streets of London in this way 
on a Sunday. He had an important 
document to read to the House in sup- 
port of his hon. Friend’s description of 
the people who went with these pro- 
cessions. It referred to the Amnesty 
Meeting of November, 1872, but he was 
assured that the handbill announcing 
the last meeting was exactly similar. 
The handbill said— 


“To the Working Classes of London—Monster 
Amnesty Meeting in Hyde Park on Sunday, 
November 3, 1872.—A grand demonstration, 
similar to that which took place in October, 
1869, will be held in Hyde Park, to demand the 
unconditional release of the Fenian prisoners, 
and to protest against their infamous treatment 
and the Algerine acts now in force in Ireland. 
Trusted representatives of the Proletarians, of 
all countries” (this was the International Society) 
“will take part in the proceedings. The people 
will meet in their respective districts, and under 
the direction of local committees proceed in 
military order four deep towards Trafalgar 
Square, which will be the central point of ren- 
dezvous for the entire procession. The Inter- 
national sections, Republican clubs, trades and 
other associations, will assemble in places ap- 
pointed by their officers, from whence they will 
proceed to Trafalgar Square. Proletarians of 
all countries—Mr. Gladstone, the Bomba of Ire- 
land, has again refused to release the 42 Irish 
political prisoners from the gaols of England, in 
which they are subjected to the most cruel treat- 
ment. Assemble in your tens of thousands to 
demand their release in the name of outraged 
humanity. English working men, arise from 
your apathy, and show the world that you sym- 
pathize with your Irish brothers, and that they 
are detained in cruel confinement against your 
will. Speak out boldly now, and at the next 
elections kick out the brutal gaolers who mis- 
represent you in the British House of Com- 
mons.” 
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That document almost seemed a bur- 
lesque. It seemed as-if the whole of 
this procession was intended as a joke. 
But it was not intended as a joke, and 
when a procession was summoned by 
that kind oflanguage, and passed through 
the streets of London on a Sunday under 
the protection of the police, he did not 
hesitate to say that it was a disgrace to 
the civilization of this City, and, he must 
add, it was almost a disgrace to the House 
of Commons and to the Government that 
such a thing should be permitted. He 
knew that it was not the working men 
but the roughs of London who collected 
on these occasions and blocked the 
streets, and he regretted that the capital 
of England should be disgraced by such 
exhibitions. In conclusion he wished to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it was true that, at an interview 
with the Chief Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, Colonel Henderson really 
promised that the police should protect 
this procession. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct that rules be drawn up for the 
more effectual protection of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects while availing themselves of the privilege 
accorded them of using the Royal Parks for 
purposes of recreation by prohibiting the de- 
livery of public addresses in such parks.” —(Mr. 
James Lowther.) 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, in rising 
to move as an Amendment— 

“That this House approves of the Rules lately 
issued by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
Regulation of the Royal Parks, and is of opinion 
that no alteration affecting the existing rights of 
public meeting therein should be made unless 
previously approved by Parliament,” 
said he believed it was an object of hon. 
Members who sat below the gangway on 
both sides of the House to watch over 
the consistency, the straightforwardness, 
and the many other virtues of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who sat above them, and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther) opposite 
hoped by his Motion to commit some 
right hon. Gentlemen who he observed 
had taken great care not to be there that 
night to some plain statements which 
he had submitted. However much he ad- 
mired the straightforwardness and plain- 
ness of speech of his hon. Friend, he 
could not but feel that the advice he had 
offered was rash and extreme. It was 
advice which ought not to be followed, 
and which was besides impracticable. 
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The object which he (Mr. A. Herbert) 
had in moving the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice was much humbler 
than that of his hon. Friend. He only 
wished to put temptation out of the 
reach of hon. Gentlemen on whichever 
side they sat. He did not think this was 
a matter to which they could look back 
with satisfaction on either side of the 
House. But a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties had been arrived at. He 
would not criticize the conduct of the 
Government in this matter, because they 
were sinners who had repented. The 
Government were now acting on sound 
principles, and he would venture to say 
to them in the words of the proverb, that 
‘“‘ Catch Hold was a good dog, but Keep 
Hold was a better,’ and to hope that 
they would persevere in the path on 
which they had entered. There were a 
great many different kinds of recreation, 
especially in the Parks, with none of 
which they desired to interfere. And 
why should the hon. Members opposite 
desire to interfere? Some people found 
recreation in walking, some in riding, 
some in sitting on chairs—for the use of 
which they paid 2d.—and smoking cigars, 
somein riding thoroughbred hacks. There 
was another class who found recreation 
in being drawn in carriages in an endless 
circle, and who reminded one of unhappy 
spirits in a region described by Dante. 
He did not quarrel with these kinds of 
recreation, but if it was a recreation to 
some of the public to meet in a Park on 
any day to express their opinions on 
public affairs and criticize what had 
passed, why should they not have the 
same freedom of enjoying their recreation 
as was accorded to the other classes he 
had mentioned? The real grievance of 
his hon. Friend was that these meetings 
slightly delayed the carriages of noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen. The only 
people that seemed to find favour with 
his hon. Friend were the orange women. 
He was kind enough to say he did not 
complain of them. But if a man at- 
tempted to sell a penny paper in one of 
the Parks, in the opinion of his hon. 
Friend, he ought to be dealt with by the 
Metropolitan Police. His hon. Friend 
said he watched for 25 minutes the 
meeting that was held a few days ago in 
Hyde Park, and there was not one 
policeman to be seen. Was not that 
testimony to the good conduct of the 
meeting? The truth was that since the 
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Government had allowed these meetings 
to be held a great change of temper had 
occurred, and those who convened these 


meetings took every step in their power | [ 


to make them thoroughly orderly and 
respectable. His hon. Friend had talked 
about crowds in New York. He (Mr. 
A. Herbert) had seen meetings in the 
squares of New York comprising many 
thousands of people, all of whom had 
conducted themselves in a perfectly 
peaceable and orderly manner. What 
was the reason of that? Simply be- 
cause the Government was wise enough 
not to attempt to offer the slightest op- 
position to those meetings. He believed 
we had learnt one thing, namely, that the 
greatest safety lay in a perfectly free 
and open discussion of everything. He 
knew there were the elements of danger 
and revolution in this country as in every 
other country. Through the neglect and 
unjust character of much of our past 
legislation some bad temper had been 
excited among a portion of the people of 
this country, but he frankly owned that 
he did not sympathize with that temper. 
If it were desired to give the dangers 
that now existed an explosive force which 
at present they did not possess, it was 
only necessary to attempt to restrain and 
restrict the right of open and free dis- 
cussion. In this country we, doubtless, 
had to contend with some disadvantages, 
but we had not to contend against secret 
societies. Whatever was felt came freely 
to the surface and was openly expressed, 
and thus our safety was ensured. Should 
the time ever arrive, as he believed it 
might, when we in this country might 
make grievousmistakes in the way of rash 
experiments, our only safety would lie in 
our perfect freedom of discussion, which 
would enable us to recover ourselves and 
to rectify our mistake without vital in- 
jury to the nation. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he felt bound to de- 
fend the action of the Government, who, 
however they might have erred origin- 
ally in the matter, had at length fully 
repented of their error, and had done 
their best to rectify it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. Lowther) had referred 
to the clauses which authorized the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works to frame Rules for the govern- 
ment of the Parks, but he had not stated 
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how it was that that clause came to he 
inserted in the Bill. The hon. Member 
who doubtless possessed great ability 
‘Hear, hear!” ], great ability for 
mischief, had himself proposed the in- 
sertion of that clause in the Bill, when 
it was under the consideration of the 
Select Committee some two years ago, 
and he succeeded in carrying his pro- 
posal, by a majority of 1, in the absence 
of two hon. Members who supported the 
views of the Government on the Com- 
mittee. But when the Bill came back 
to that House thus amended, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Board of Works declined the responsi- 
bility of the measure. He (Mr. Rylands) 
had complained on a former occasion 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had for 
some unknown reason introduced that 
clause into his Bill in 1872, al- 
though he had withdrawn the measure 
he had brought forward in 1871, be- 
cause a Motion for inserting a similar 
clause into it had been carried. For- 
tunately, however, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, after making one or two false 
moves in connection with this subject, 
had framed Rules under that clause for 
the government of the Parks, which 
were perfectly unobjectionable. The hon. 
Member for York was dissatisfied, be- 
cause’ Her Majesty’s Government had 
shown a disposition to make # concession 
to public opinion, and in favour of public 
rights, and acting no doubt consistently 
with the opinions he entertained on the 
subject in 1871, now asked the House 
to agree to an address to Her Majesty 
praying that she would prevent public 
addresses being delivered in the Parks, 
which would effect the same object which 
he had sought for by his Amendment 
in the previous Bill. But where were 
now those right hon. Gentlemen who had 
in 1871 supported the views of the hon. 
Member for York? Circumstances had 
since then greatly changed. That the 
hon. Member would not obtain universal 
support on this question from even his 
own side of the House was evident 
by the state of the Opposition front 
benches. The unoccupied condition of 
those benches was an eloquent expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the hon. 
Member’s politicalleader. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
The hon. Member might dispute the fact 
as much as he liked, but there could 
be no doubt that the right hon. Member 
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for Buckinghamshire was his political 
leader. The reason why those benches 
were so deserted on this occasion was 
because the time had arrived when the 
Conservative leaders felt themselves on 
the threshold of office. Did the hon. 
Member for York think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole) were 
he again Home Secretary would sup- 
port his proposition and attempt to pre- 
vent public meetings being held in the 
Parks? Did he imagine that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
University (Mr. G. Hardy), if again 
in office, would countenance such a 
measure as the hon. Gentleman now 
advocated? He admitted that on the 
fringe of great public assemblies some- 
thing improper and objectionable might 
occur, and he fully endorsed the opinion 
of the hon. Member that the mock 
litanies which were performed on such 
occasions were most disgraceful. That 
fact, however, furnished no reason why 
the people should be prohibited from 
expressing their opinions in the Royal 
Parks or other public places. By adopt- 
ing the advice of the hon. Member for 
York on this subject they would take 
a course like that of a man who sat 
upon the safety valve whilst the steam 
was rising in the boiler, and thus occa- 
sioned an explosion which spread death 
and destruction around. It was true that 
munificent gentlemen who gave parks to 
towns in the country usually made it a 
condition that political meetings should 
not be held in them ; but the Royal Parks 
occupied a different position altogether, 
inasmuch as they were not the gifts of 
any individuals—they were the property 
of the people. [‘‘No, no!”] He said 
“Yes.” The people had bought them 
over and over again, and had given for 
them a great deal more than they were 
worth. The property belonged to the 
people, and it had been paid for out of 
the public taxation. The grants made 
by Parliament to the Crown in succes- 
sive reigns amounted to more than the 
value of the Parks, and though, no 
doubt, they might produce a large sum 
if cut up for building purposes, those 
grants were made in times gone by, when 
no such sum could have been realized. 
The hon. Member for York might have 
refrained from any allusion to a learned 
gentleman whose name was associated 
with this question. He would only say 
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that that learned gentleman’s conduct 
in the assertion of a public right was no 
disqualification for the position to which 
the Government had appointed him, and 
which his professional standing entitled 
him to fill. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House approves of the Rules lately issued 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the Regula- 
tion of the Royal Parks, and is of opinion that 
no alteration affecting the existing rights of 
public meeting therein should be made unless 
previously approved by Parliament,’ — (Mr. 
Auberon Herbert,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. STRAIGHT said, he could not 
quite agree with the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. Lowther), because he should 
be the last to put a stop to fair and free 
public discussion on public matters ; but, 
at the same time, he contended that there 
was a middle course between unduly 
checking free discussion, and an indis- 
criminate permission to hold gatherings 
which were a nuisance to the general 
public. He believed the Prime Minister 
was out of town on the Sunday which 
had been referred to. Had he seen the 
gathering permitted to form a proces- 
sion, he would have felt that such pro- 
ceedings ought not to be countenanced. 
Long processions in the public thorough- 
fares were not essential to public meet- 
ings, but were clearly a nuisance. He 
could not help recollecting a discussion 
which took place in 1871 when the sub- 
ject was the Phoenix Park Riots, and a 
Motion was brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), 
which censured the Government for dis- 
persing a meeting in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, respecting the release of the 
Fenian prisoners, a subject which the 
Prime Minister then declared to be one 
on which such a gathering could not be 
permitted. It was strange, therefore, 
that a public discussion of the same sub- 
ject should be allowed in Hyde Park. 
The Executive Government should have 
the. discretionary power of confining 
these meetings within reasonable limits, 
for the licence advocated by the hon. 
Mewber for Nottingham (Mr. A. Herbert) 
might lead to the public discussion of 
questionable subjects prejudicial to the 
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morals of nursemaids and the Life Guards 
accompanying them. Hon. Members who 
did not reside in London ought to have 
a little consideration in that matter for 
those who were compelled to do so, and 
who were subjected to the great incon- 
venience and annoyance caused by those 
processions. The hon. Member for York 
had referred to the fact that a Cabinet 
Minister was stopped on his way through 
the streets by the mob and delayed on 
a Sunday; but with the extreme gal- 
lantry which belonged to him that right 
hon. Gentleman cut his way through the 
advancing hosts, and found himself on 
the other side of Piccadilly. Without 
wishing any harm to any right hon. 
Gentleman, he feared that until some 
catastrophe happened to a Cabinet 
Minister through these processions in 
these great thoroughfares, the public 
would obtain no relief from so serious a 
nuisance. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the proposi- 
tions had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House at some length by 
two hon. Gentlemen who, after the very 
prolonged discussions on the Royal Parks 
Bill last Session, both found themselves 
under the painful necessity of expressing 
their objection to the passing of that 
measure when all the rest of the House 
were satisfied that it ought to become 
law. How was it that those hon. 
Gentlemen were so restless ? He believed 
it arose from the fact that they enter- 
tained most extreme opinions. The hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Lowther) was 
extremely Conservative, and yet he ob- 
jected that under his own provision it 
was possible for any body of the people 
to express their opinions in any of the 
Royal Parks; while the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Herbert) was equally 
dissatisfied because it might be impossi- 
ble for some of the people to express 
their opinions in the developement of 
Republican principles, which he thought 
ought to be advanced by peaceful means 
and not by violence. That was a question 
which the House by its unanimity last 
year showed ought to be approached 
with reason and moderation ; and it was 
rather remarkable that the hon. Gentle- 
men who had been most eminent in that 
House in discussing that subject had 
never had imposed on them by their 
constituents the duty of watching over 
the interests of the metropolis. He 
thought the Members for the Metropolis 
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were always quite competent and suffi- 
ciently active to bring forward any 
grievance under which their constituents 
laboured ; yet, strange to say, the voice 
of none of those hon. Gentlemen had 
been raised in complaint against the 
manner in which the Parks Act had been 
carried out. The discussions which had 
arisen appeared to proceed from the ex- 
cessive spirit of contention by which 
some hon. Gentlemen were animated 
in favour of their own peculiar 
views. He was surprised to find so 
distinguished a Conservative as the 
hon. Member for York objecting to the 
holding of public meetings in London. 
Did the hon. Member forget that pro- 
cessions and gatherings of the people 
were among the most ancient and most 
Conservative institutions in the world, 
and were universal in England until 
they were superseded by the modern 
invention of printing, which enabled 
people to communicate their ideas by 
other means ; and the practice of holding 
popular gatherings was falling into 
disuse, in proportion as printing, writing, 
and reading increased. Therefore in- 
stead of coming there to object, the 
hon. Member ought rather to have 
come to complain that an ancient in- 
stitution was decaying away. Now, 
representations had been made to him 
that there were occasions when people in 
the metropolis desired to meet for dis- 
cussion at less expense than if they had 
to hire halls for the purpose; therefore 
he had undertaken to make such arrange- 
ments as would give them as much faci- 
lity for expressing their opinions to the 
assemblies which they wished to convene 
in the Park as they would have enjoyed 
if they met in a hall. The first set of 
Park Rules was made in fulfilment of 
that pledge. It would have been a 
breach of faith towards the House and 
towards those who had made those re- 
presentations if the Rules had not been 
as precise as they were, in order not only 
to confer that particular privilege, but to 
secure its enjoyment without interrup- 
tion. It turned out, however, that the 
first set of Rules did not satisfy every- 
body, and that some people were deter- 
mined to assert a right to set at defiance 
any Rules or restrictions which might be 
laid down. When that line was adopted 
there was but one course to pursue in 
regard to it—namely, to assert the rights 
of the Crown and the authority of Par- 
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liament by prosecuting those who so 
acted. The prosecution showed that 
those parties were entirely in the wrong. 
The Rules had all been framed for the 
same purpose—namely, to regulate the 
enjoyment of the Parks so far as to pre- 
vent abuse. The last Rules like the 
first provided that persons going into 
the Parks to deliver addresses should 
not destroy the general enjoyment of the 
Parks. They also provided that the 
delivery of the addresses should be sub- 
ordinate to the authorities and to all 
those rights which were reserved to Her 
Majesty; and if they were rather less 
precise than those that went before they 
still left the question as a whole very 
much as it stood under the first arrange- 
ment, and the matter might now very 
well have been allowed to rest. He had 
been asked by the hon. Member who 
seconded the motion (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
whether he had sent for the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, and directed him to 
allow the meeting held a few days ago 
to be carried on without interruption. 
That question arose from a misappre- 
hension of the First Commissioner’s 
duty. The general use of the Park was 
entirely under the control of the Ranger, 
and the police were placed in the Park 
to uphold the Ranger’s authority in the 
discharge of his duty. The First Com- 
missioner of Works had no power to 
send for the Chief Commissioner of 
Police or to give him any directions in 
regard to any meeting held in the Park. 
He hoped the hon. Member for York 
(Mr. Lowther) would see that under the 
circumstances it was inopportune to press 
his Resolution on the notice of the House. 
If that motion was inopportune the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Herbert) was one 
which could not be entertained. It 
stated that no alteration affecting the 
“existing rights’ of public meeting 
therein should be made unless previously 
approved by Parliament. Now there 
were no “‘ existing rights,” and it would 
be impossible to agree to these words. 
A misapprehension existed that the 
Crown had given up its rights. Now 
the Crown had never surrendered its 
rights to the public. What the Sovereign 
did on Her accession to the Throne was 
to surrender the property of the Crown 
lands as part of the public revenue, but 
the Parks, not being kept for the pur- 
poses of profit, were not at all surren- 
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dered, and remained in the Sovereign 
precisely in the same way as Her 
Palaces. It would, therefore, be quite 
wrong to pass a Resolution in the terms 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Nottingham. He hoped, therefore, 
he would be satisfied with having used 
it as a text for promulgating his views 
on the subject, and that he and the hon. 
Member for York would pair their 
opinions one against the other. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had listened with some curiosity to 
the speeches which had been made to 
see whether any answer would be given 
to the statements of his hon. Friend the 
Member for York (Mr. Lowther), but, 
not having heard any, he must again 
call the attention of the House to the 
main points which he had raised. Though 
he was prepared to vote for the Motion 
of his hon. Friend, he was afraid it 
would not be carried, for the occupants 
of the two front benches were both tarred 
in this matter with the same brush. The 
hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands) who addressed the House very 
frequently and with great ability, seemed 
to be so much engrossed with his own 
speeches that he had not time to attend 
to the facts of the case, otherwise he 
would have a more accurate knowledge 
of what had actually occurred. At the 
time when the Rules were framed there 
were two courses open to the Govern- 
ment, either to throw open the Parks to 
the lawless individuals who were patron- 
ized by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Warrington and by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Herbert), or to 
pass the Parks Bill and to frame regula- 
tions in accordance with the measure. 
The latter was the course which they 
took, but owing to their vacillation, they 
had brought the law into the utmost 
discredit. They had passed he did not 
know how many sets of Rules within 
the last three months for the purpose of 
regulating the meetings in the Parks, 
but he could not believe it possible that 
there could have been, notwithstanding, 
any such systematic violation of the law 
as had occurred on the 3rd of November. 
The police were, in the first place, en- 
tirely withdrawn from the Parks, and 
the speakers at the meeting—who, as 
usual, played but a small part in the pro- 
ceedings, were stationed beyond the legal 
distance from the post which had been 
set up by the Chief Commissioner. A 
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body composed of at least 50 or 60 per- 
sons ascended the trees, and he himself 
saw at least one branch of a tree broken 
off in the most deliberate manner, which 
must have measured 25 feet. [An hon. 
Memser: The “ Upas toe. That 
was not all gone; there was one branch 
standing yet. There were, besides, per- 
sons offering for sale scurrilous verses 
on Her Majesty, a blasphemous litany, 
and other articles acceptable to a mob ; 
and why had not such a state of things 
been put a stop to by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think 
such exhibitions as those were proper 
on a Sunday afternoon? He hap- 
pened on the evening of the day in 
question to meet a London stipendiary 
magistrate of great experience, to whom 
he had put the question whether, if he 
were to walk down.Rotten Row on any 
afternoon in the week, and to offer for 
sale sticks or gingerbread nuts, he would 
do anything to him if he were brought 
before him? The answer was that he 
would be sent to prison for a month. 
Yet a Liberal Government allowed men 
to talk sedition and treason in the Park 
on Sunday afternoon with impunity. 
But that was not all; the trees having 
been broken down, the wood was openly 
stolen and taken out of the Park. 
He saw a policeman standing at Albert 
Gate when a person was coming out 
with an armful of sticks, and when 
he asked him why he did not inter- 
fere, the policeman merely shrugged his 
shoulders, saying that he had orders not 
to meddle in the matter. Where, he 
should like to know, was the justice of 
permitting treason to be rampant when 
offences much less heinous were punished 
by having the names of those who com- 
mitted them placarded? He did not 
see the meeting in the Park last Sun- 
day week, but he had heard that what 
had occurred there was but a repetition 
of the scene of the 3rd of November, 
and he should like to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, who said no act of 
violence had been committed, what he 
thought of the destruction of national 
property and the forcible stopping of 
hackney carriages? But besides the 
Park Act there was the Metropolitan 
Police Act, which rendered it a punish- 
able offence to obstruct the streets, to 
sell or exhibit indecent or scandalous 
publications, or to destroy trees, The 
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ores of that Act had therefore 
een broken with impunity. Why, he 
asked, had they not been enforced ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works said he was not 
responsible. It was quite true that he 
did not control the police, nor did the 
Ranger of the Park, but the Home Se- 
cretary was answerable for the offences 
that had been committed, and to him the 
public had a right to look to see that the 
law was enforced and breaches of the 
law punished. Why was it, he asked, 
that while the leaders of these demon- 
strations were allowed to set the law at 
defiance, lesser offenders, who were not 
guilty of sedition, were apprehended and 
punished ? He ventured to say that the 
great majority of the ratepayers were 
opposed to such demonstrations. The 
Government had talked a great deal 
about a policy of equality, but if they 
meant anything by that, why did they 
allow Mr. Odger and others to break the 
law? MRuffianism was tolerated, while 
respectability was oppressed. The fact 
was, what in the ruffian was a choleric 
word, that in the respectable was rank 
blasphemy. An hon. Member opposite 
had proposed to stopthe delivery of letters 
on a Sunday, but did he not think that 
he might effect some good by helping to 
stop displays of this kind on that day? 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would not only be able to offer a satis- 
factory explanation to the House for 
their supineness, but also to give some 
guarantee to the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis that the law—so far as they 
could secure that end—would be observed 
in the future. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he rose with plea- 
sure to answer the question of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bentinck), and, in doing so, 
would endeavour to keep separate, issues 
which had by his hon. Friend and others 
been treated as one. The first was, 
whether the Parks should be used for 
public meetings; and the next whether, 
if so, they should be used in a decent, 
orderly manner, in accordance with the 
law. The first point he must decline to 
argue, assuming—and he thought the 
House would agree with him—that it 
had been already settled in the long dis- 
cussions on the Parks Bill last Session. 
But, with respect to the second, his hon. 
Friend had raised a very fair question, 
and was entitled to an answer. His 
hon. Friend complained that scenes of 
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disorder had occurred in the Parks which 
had not been punished, and that, in the 
case of obstructions in the streets, the 
Police Acts had not been enforced. With 
respect to what happened in November 
last, his hon. Friend had forgotten to 
inform the House that no fewer than 
12 persons had been summoned—[ Mr. 
Bentinck: For addresses |—before the 
magistrates for violation of the law. He 
was not there to defend any such violation 
of the law, or any address delivered, or act 
committed contrary to law, and he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that if the 
police had witnessed the destruction of 
trées, it was their duty to have taken 
the offender into custody. There had 
been a breach of the law by the delivery 
of addresses contrary to the Rules, and 
with that offence the parties committing 
it were charged. Subsequently, other 
meetings were held, and applications 
were made to the magistrates to issue 
summonses, but they declined, on the 
ground that it was not their practice to 
do so when a case had been granted 
which raised the question whether the 
proceedings were or were not legal. In 
fact, the legality of the Rules was the 
question to be decided under the case 
which was submitted for the decision of 
the Superior Court. With respect to 
what happened on last Sunday week, he 
had listened attentively to the statement 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther) who 
had moved the Resolution with so much 
ability; but he found that the whole of 
his speech was taken up with what had 
occurred as to the obstruction of the 
streets. His hon. Friend had mentioned 
one act of violence—namely, an assault 
on the soldier who had been so seriously 
injured. It was his (Mr. Bruce’s) duty 
to inquire into that case, and he had 
done so. He sent an inspector of police 
to visit the poor man, and he assured 
the inspector that what had happened 
was entirely by accident—that he was 
in a great hurry to get away, but had 
not been pushed, struck, or assaulted. 
He was bound to say that the reports 
he had read in all the newspapers con- 
firmed the reports from other sources, 
and bore testimony to the order and 
good conduct of the persons attend- 
ing the meeting. They consisted of a 
number of Irishmen celebrating by anti- 
cipation their national festival, and dis- 
charging at the same time what they 
considered to be a duty of patriotism. 
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He did not agree with them, but he was 
bound to say he had heard of no in- 
stance of violence or of improper conduct 
on the part of those men, or of injury 
to the trees of the Park. With respect 
to the obstruction in the streets, it was 
impossible that meetings could be held 
in the Parks without a procession being 
formed in the streets. When large 
numbers of persons converged towards 
the Park some obstruction must neces- 
sarily be caused, and a certain amount 
of latitude should be allowed. Un- 
doubtedly, it was the duty of the police 
to see that that obstruction was reduced 
to a minimum, and that free transit was 
allowed to all persons in pursuing their 
ordinary business. His hon. Friend 
would remember that a Question was 
put to him by the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
with respect to the instructions he had 
given to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and he replied to the effect he 
had just mentioned. The principal pro- 
moter of the meeting called on the Chief 
Commissioner of Police to make inquiry 
on the subject, and he had no doubt the 
Chief Commissioner informed him he 
had given instructions to take on that 
occasion, as on all others, all necessary 
measures for the preservation of order. 
There would, he thought, be no dis- 
agreement on either side of the House 
as to that part of the question. His 
hon. Friend opposite the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) had stated 
cases of offence against the law which 
he had seen committed. If they were 
committed in the presence of the police, 
it was a very gross breach of duty on 
their part not to have acted strenuously 
and promptly. He only wished his hon. 
Friend had communicated with him, and 
he should at once have endeavoured, not 
only to punish the offenders, but also 
those who had allowed the offence to be 
committed without arresting the guilty 
persons. It was not his intention to 
enter into the question of the general 
policy of the Rules. With respect to 
that, he was well content to rest his 
position on the arguments of his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works. He rose simply to answer the 
challenge of his hon. Friend opposite, and 
he hoped he had done so satisfactorily. 
Mr. OTWAY said, that after they had 
arrived at a satisfactory settlement of 
this irritating question, it was a matter 
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of regret that it should have again been 
raised. He rose to enter his protest 
against the impression which the First 
Commissioner of Works had endeavoured 
to convey, that the Parks Bill of last 
year had been passed with unanimity. 
On the contrary, he and his hon. Friends 
near him had protested night after night 
against the mischievous, irritating, and 
foolish legislation which the First Com- 
missioner had introduced. He told the 
right bon. Gentleman that some of 
the Regulations he proposed were mis- 
chievous and absurd; that they must 
inevitably be defeated; and the right 
hon. Gentleman, receiving his remarks 
with the urbanity and courtesy which 
distinguished him, replied that these 
were just the Regulations which he 
thought most necessary. They only 
allowed the Bill to pass on the promise 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
use of the Parks by the public was to 
continue as heretofore; but no sooner 
did the Bill become law than it was 
found, as he and others predicted, that 
these annoying and useless Regulations 
could not possibly be maintained; and 
these Regulations, which one would have 
supposed could only have emanated from 
King Theodore, of Abyssinia, had now 
been prudently withdrawn by the Go- 
vernment. He regretted that so irritating 
a subject should now be revived, and 
wondered that the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Lowther) should seek to identify 
his party with what appeared to be re- 
strictions upon popular rights. He re- 
minded the hon. Member that the most 
Conservative leader of the Conservative 
party, the late Lord Derby, was of 
opinion that some place of public resort 
in the metropolis should be given to the 
people for out-door meetings. Working 
men had not the means of acquiring 
music-halls or other places in-doors, and 
even if they had it was desirable, always 
providing that order was maintained, 
that they should be able to meet in open 
spaces. In his opinion Hyde Park was 
not the best place for holding public 
meetings ; but, at the same time, having 
witnessed many demonstrations there, 
he was bound to say he had never seen 
any inconvenience arising from them. 
The meetings were held in a part of 
the Park which was not frequented by 
fashionable people. It seemed to him 
most unwise to raise that question again, 
and, under all the circumstances, he 
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trusted that the hon. Gentleman would 
not press the Motion to a division. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he would 
support the Resolution as a protest 
against the favourite doctrine of the pre- 
sent day, that the noisy portion of the 
community represented the people. He 
believed that the mass of English people, 
strictly so called, were a most eminently 
order-loving and law-abiding people, 
and that they entirely objected to the use 
of the Parks which was now so much in 
vogue. The Home Secretary said that 
they had now made certain Rules, and 
that they might trust to the good sense 
of the people. The answer to that Was 
that they knew those Rules by their 
fruits. They saw what those Rules had 
produced, and they were not satisfied 
with the result. This was not a ques- 
tion of the fashionable part of the com- 
munity against the poorer portion. He 
believed that if the people who availed 
themselves of the public Parks on Sun- 
days were asked their opinion, they 
would say that the public demonstrations 
interfered with the peaceable and orderly 
enjoyment of the Parks. A letter de- 
scribing one of these meetings in No- 
vember had been sent to the newspapers 
by a Liberal M.P. [An Hon. Memser: 
It was anonymous.] It might be true 
and yet anonymous; and if it were not 
true, let the hon. Member who wrote it 
rise and say so. The writer said that 
there were the same disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, the same blasphemous litanies, 
and the same obscene rubbish that had 
marked previous meeting. The letter 
went on to say that the most shocking 
things were said of the Queen, and fur- 
ther, that litaniesof the most blasphemous 
and obscene character were read and 
sold. Now, whatever might be the sen- 
timents of hon. Members of this House 
on matters of religion, he was sure 
they would one and all, repudiate the 
travestying, blaspheming, or ridiculing, 
of any of the sacred doctrines of 
Christianity. He went one step further, 
and said that if religion was to be dealt 
with in the Parks, at all events there 
ought to be fair play. If anyone un- 
wisely tried to preach upon religious 
subjects to a miscellaneous audience in 
the Parks, he would soon be put down 
by authority; but those persons, who 
travestied religion, blasphemed its doc- 
trines, mocked its ceremonies, and in- 
sulted its professors, were allowed to 
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pursue their calling unchecked. Sucha 
state of things was not only unworthy of 
a Christian nation, but it was repugnant 
to common justice, and if the House 
could not put an end to the inconsistency 
in the name of common Christianity, let 
it condemn it in the name of common 
justice. 

Mr. TIPPING said, he wished to 
oint out that the meetings held in the 
arks were utterly un-English and were 

merely an imitation of those French 
meetings which were always held prior to 
revolutionary attempts. As their only 
object was to overawe, alarm, intimi- 
date, and annoy, no legitimate excuse 
could be set up for them, and to put 
them down altogether would be no real 
interference with free speech or the right 
of public meeting. Whenever a demon- 
stration of this kind occurred in the 
Park, it must necessarily interfere with 
the pleasure of those who usually walked 
there, and although the roughs might 
not be afraid of the dowagers to whom 
allusion had been made, the dowagers 
might very well be excused if they were 
afraid of the roughs. He felt bound to 
vote with the hon. Member for York in 
the interest of liberty and the rights of 
the masses. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD remarked that if 
the majesty of the law were obscured by 
the assembling of thousands in the 
Parks on a Sunday, it was some conso- 
lation to know that it would be vindi- 
cated the next day probably by a police- 
man ordering a little boy looking into a 
fruit shop to ‘‘move on.” 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS said, that he could 
not vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Lowther) because 
he believed that if it were carried it 
would only aggravate the evils com- 
plained of. He advised therefore that 
the Motion should be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER in reply, said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
was connected with a constituency who 
were exceedingly fond of processions, 
and his views on the subject might 
therefore be peculiar. He (Mr. Lowther) 
must insist on taking the sense of the 
House upon his Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not 
possible for the Government to support 
the Amendment, on account of the words 
with which it closed, and they would 
therefore vote against both the Amend- 
ment and the original Motion. 


Mr. J, G, Talbot 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 142; Noes 
46: Majority 96. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH rose to entreat 
his hon. Friend the Member for York to 
withdraw his Motion. A statement had 
been made to the effect that during the 
debate which took place last year no 
hon. Member representing the metro- 
polis had spoken on the Motion before 
the House. [‘‘No,no!”] He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to give an assurance on 
the part of the Government that the Act 
of Parliament which had been passed on 
the subject of the Parks, and the Rules 
which had the force of law and had ob- 
tained the sanction of Government, would 
be observed so far as the police and the 
Government were concerned. The re- 
sponsibility for the observance of the 
Rules practically rested with the Go- 
vernment, and he desired that that re- 
sponsibility should be left with them. 
He understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had practically given an under- 
taking that decent and orderly people 
who desired to use the Park for purposes 
of recreation would not be disturbed in 
that use, that the trees would be pre- 
served from destruction, that open rob- 
bery and insult would not be permitted 
in the Park—in other words, that the 
police would do their duty. Respecting 
that assurance, and believing that it 
would be thoroughly respected by the 
Government, he thought it was desirable 
that the hon. Member for York should 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the posi- 
tion which his hon. Friend occupied in 
the House and in the metropolis caused 
him to be listened to with respect, espe- 
cially by one sitting on the same side of 
the House, and under the circumstances 
he felt it was only due to him to listen 
to his suggestion. The Motion was in 
the hands of the House, but it was not 
his wish to press it [ ‘‘ Divide!”’]. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 


ber wish to withdraw his Motion. [ ‘No, 


no!”’] Does the House wish the Motion 
to be withdrawn? [ ‘‘No!’’] 


Main Question put, and negatived. 
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ARMY.—EASTER MONDAY REVIEWS. 
” QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO wished to put a Ques- 
tion to his right hon Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War in order to ascer- 
tain his opinions with respect to those 
Easter Monday Reviews. The Reviews 
in question were spontaneous on the 
part of the areeeetian Volunteers, 
who were not compelled to take part in 
them; they were originated by Lord 
Ranelagh about four years ago, they had 
met with great success, and become very 
popular. The opinion of General Ellice 
last year was favourable to these re- 
views. It was said to their disparage- 
ment that the Volunteers were only 
anxious to show themselves, that the 
Reviews did not contribute to efficiency, 
and that they ought to be discouraged. 
Sir Hope Grant was the first to issue a 
Report that was unfavourable, and a 
letter was in consequence addressed to 
the Secretary of State asking whether he 
would give them his sanction. A reply 
was received from Lord Northbrook last 
year on the part of the Secretary of 
State, to the effect that the Field Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief did not think 
these Reviews contributed to efficiency, 
‘ but that if the Volunteers wished, per- 
mission would be accorded to hold them. 
They held their Review last Easter Mon- 
day, and the Report of the Quartermaster 
General was favourable. Subsequently 
a new regulation came out from the War 
Office, which stated that those large Re- 
views should not be counted towards 
efficiency. The impression produced was 
that the Secretary of State wished to 
discourage them. The Metropolitan 
commanding officers met to consider 
what they should do on Easter Monday, 
and they came to the conclusion to ask 
the Secretary of State whether he 
thought it was desirable that these Re- 
views should be held. The answer they 
received was not a direct answer, but 
merely stated that in the event of the 
commanding officers thinking it desirable 
that such Reviews ‘should be held, he 
would not object to it. They were how- 
ever already aware that there was no 
objection on their part, but they had 


hoped to learn whether in the opinion of” 


the Secretary of State they were or were 
not desirable. The Metropolitan com- 
manding officers felt it would be indeco- 
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rous in them to enter into any correspon- 
dence on the subject, and resolved that, 
in the absence of any expression of 
opinion that these Reviews were condu- 
cive to the good of the force, it was not 
desirable that they should go out thisyear. 
The hon. Member for Cheltenham (Mr. 
H. B. Samuelson) had asked the Ques- 
tion whether any objection was raised on 
the part of the Secretary of State to these 
Reviews, but the question which ought 
to have been put was whether the right 
hon. Gentleman considered these Re- 
views were or were not beneficial to the 
force. That was the Question he wished 
now to put, in no hostile spirit, but in 
the interest of the force, which he knew 
the right hon. Gentleman had at heart. 

Mr. CHARLEY remarked that the 
Metropolitan Volunteers were strongly in 
favour of the Easter Monday Reviews, 
as much advantage accrued to them from 
parading with the regular forces. He 
wished to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had any ob- 
jection to a Review of the Guards and of 
the Volunteers of London taking place on 
Easter Monday; and if not, whether he 
would give orders that it should take 
place ? 

Mr. CARDWELL in reply, said, that 
in reference to the last question, if it was 
desired to have an answer from him 
upon a military arrangement he should 
have had notice to enable him to consult 
the military authorities upon the subject. 
With regard to the Questions of his noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho), he would say, in 
the first place, that he had always con- 
sidered that the main reason for not 
holding the Easter Monday Review this 
year was one which had reference to 
railway fares. {Lord Excuo: That was 
one element. e understood it was no 
inconsiderable element. Two years ago 
Sir Hope Grant, who commanded at 
Aldershott, reviewed the Volunteers at 
Brighton, and his opinion was unfavour- 
able to holding these Reviews at all in 
the manner in which they were held. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief expressed his concurrence in the 
opinion so expressed. That was made 
known to the Volunteer officers, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to accommo- 
date themselves to any new arrange- 
ments that might be suggested. The 
War Office was, therefore, willing to 
facilitate the holding of these Reviews 
under new arrangements, and the Report 
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of the Quartermaster-General was much 
more favourable than that of Sir Hope 
Grant. Then came the question whether 
there should be a Review this year, and 
he (Mr. Cardwell) was asked to express 
an opinion whether it was desirable it 
should be held. This divided itself into 
two parts, and so far as the military 
question was concerned he could not hold 
a different opinion from that expressed 
by the Commander-in-Chief and other 
military authorities; but as these Re- 
views were exceedingly popular, and 
were supposed to tend to encourage the 
force, as a sincere friend to the Volun- 
teer cause, and wishing that their num- 
bers and efficiency should be kept up, 
he had no hesitation in expressing his 
wish to encourage them on that ground. 
With regard to the military grounds, 
the War Office stood simply upon the 
Reports of Sir Hope Grant and General 
Ellice. If the Volunteer officers made 
an application for an Easter Review to 
the Government, he should be prepared 
to give to it his cordial concurrence ; and 
he thought he could promise that the 
military authorities would do all they 
could to make such arrangements as 
were calculated to produce the effects 
mentioned in General Ellice’s letter. He 
repeated he should give his cordial sup- 
port to every measure tending to make 
the force a popular and useful one, and 
he was confident that His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief and those 
immediately under him, would most 
willingly co-operate with him in that 
object. The Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners was against attendance at 
Easter Monday Reviews counting to- 
wards efficiency. 

Lorpv ELCHO asked whether the 
officers of the force might come to the 
conclusion that the Reviews, as they had 
been conducted since the Report of Sir 
Hope Grant, were viewed with favour by 
the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. CARDWELL had already stated 
that he would stand by the Report of 
General Ellice. 

Mr. CHARLEY gave notice that he 
would repeat his Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman to-morrow. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the initiative 
rested with the commanding officers of 
the Volunteer force, and if they should 
hold a meeting and address a letter con- 
veying the result to him, he would give 
it every consideration. 


Mr, Cardwell 
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§¢e. Electors Bill. 


REGISTER FOR PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL ELECTORS BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General and Mr. Hibbert.) 
[BILL 66.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. PELL moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, on the 
ground that the Schedules contained 
certain serious errors, both as regarded 
dates and references to Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee,’’—(Mr. Pell,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
that the House would not adopt the pro- 
position, as it was necessary—if the Bill 
were to be put in force this year—that 
it should pass as speedily as possible. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pell) could only 
discover three alleged errors as to dates, 
but those could be easily rectified in a 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was unreason- 
able to expect the House to proceed with 
the Bill, when important changes had 
been introduced into it, only with two 
days’ notice. Little delay would ensue 
from referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee; but if that course were not 
adopted, at any rate time should be 
given to examine the scheme as now 
proposed. 

Mr. COLLINS suggested that the Bill 
should be passed through Committee 


pro formd, in order that it might be re- 


printed with the Amendments of the 
Attorney General, which would make it 
practically a new measure. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Government 
would be satisfied with simply going 
into Committee, and having taken that 
stage Progress would at once be reported 
and further consideration of the Bill 
postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. WHARTON drew attention to 
the circumstance that the Bill would 
injuriously affect the Revising Barristers, 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS was aston- 
ished at the immense mass of Amend- 
ments proposed by Government, and 
thought the best plan would be to go 
into Committee pro formd. 


Investment of 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’—( Colonel 
Barttelot.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
64: Majority 19. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. C. LEWIS supported the Amend- 
ment for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL as- 
sented to the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee pro formd on the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Pell) withdrawing his 
Motion for a Select Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; to be printed, as amended 
{Bill 105]; re-committed for Monday 
next. 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES (CUSTOMS DUTIES) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law with respect to Customs 
Duties in the Australasian Colonies. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Knarcusuti-Hvucessen and 
Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Bruce, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Land Rights and 
Conveyancing, and to facilitate the Transfer of 
Land in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Brucr, The Lorp Apvocare, 
and Mr. WInTERBOTHAM. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 108.] 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Winrernotuam, Bill to 
confirm a scheme under “The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,” relating to Tooting Beck 
Common, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
WinyrterpotuaM and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th March, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Biris—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund Marah ay 19s. 9d.) *. 

Committee—Custody of Infants* (38-51). 

Third Reading—Poor Allotments Management * 
(48) ; Bastardy Laws Amendment * (50), and 
passed. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL IN LAND. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
to move that a Select Committee be ap- 

ointed to inquire into the facilities af- 
forded by the existing law for the in- 
vestment of capital in the improvement 
of land, and to report whether any al- 
teration of the law is requisite in order 
further to encourage such investment. 
The noble Marquess was proceeding to 
give reasons for his Motion, when 

Eart GRANVILLE begged the noble 
Marquess’s pardon for interrupting him; 
but he begged to suggest that a longer 
Notice should have been given of so im- 
portant a Motion. He had not heard 
the noble Marquess give public Notice 
of his intention to move for this Com- 
mittee, and he believed that the Notice 
which appeared on the Table to-day was 
only handed to the Clerk at the Table 
last evening. He did not suppose there 
would be any objection to such an In- 
quiry as that proposed by the noble 
Marquess; but he thought it would be 
as well if the Motion were not moved 
until Monday, in order that noble Lords 
on both sides of the House might have 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion on it if they should think fit to 
do so. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he did not wish to be guilty of any 
discourtesy to their Lordships, but he 
thought to bring forward the Motion in 
fulfilment of a pledge he gave the House 
last year. In putting his Motion on the 
Paper only last evening, he did not 
think he was guilty of any discourtesy, 
because as his Notice really dated from 
last year, when he gave the pledge to 
which he had just referred, he thought 
it was an unusually long one. How- 
ever, after the observations of the noble 
Earl, he would, of course, postpone the 
matter until Monday. 

Motion postponed accordingly. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th March, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estrmates. 

Pusiic Brts—First Reading—University Tests 
(Dublin) (No. 2) * [109]. 

Second Reading—Marine Mutiny *. 

Select Committee—Metropolitan Tramways Pro- 
visional Orders* nominated. 

Committee — Married Women’s Property Act 
(1870) Amendment * [7]—nr.p. 

Committee — Report — Income Tax Assessment * 

98). 

cobvidered as anended—Mutiny *; Turks and 
Caicos Islands * [87]; Public Worship Facili- 
ties * [100]. 

Third Reading—(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund*; Endowed Schools Address * 
[94], and passed. 

Withdrawn—University Tests (Dublin) [12]. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR COM- 
MITTEE—PENSIONS TO CONSULS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the intention of 
the Foreign Office to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Committee, by allowing an in- 
creased rate of pension to those Consuls 
who have served in unhealthy climates ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, Lord Gran- 
ville is causing inquiries to be made into 
our Consular establishments in certain 
countries, and, pending the result of 
such investigations, I apprehend that no 
decision will be taken upon those recom- 
mendations of the late Committee upon 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, 
which might possibly entail further pub- 
lic expenditure, and must require the 
assent of the Treasury before they could 
be carried out. 


COURT OF ROME — RELIGIOUS COR- 
PORATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If there 
be any objection to lay upon the Table 
Copy of the Instructions sent to the 
British Minister at the Court of Rome 
with regard to the Religious Corpora- 
tions, and to state on what grounds Great 
Britain claims to interfere? . 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, [the in- 
structions to Sir Augustus Paget and to 
Mr. Clarke Jervoise from the Foreign 
Office, with the view of obtaining immu- 
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nity from confiscation for such foreign 
religious establishments as this country 
is interested in, were laid before Parlia- 
ment in February, 1871, being included 
in the ‘‘ Correspondence on the Affairs 
of Rome for 1870-71.” In this Corre- 
spondence the grounds were shown on 
which the various establishments base 
their claims for protection, and on which, 
in consequence, the instructions were 
given to Her Majesty’s Representative. 
I may remind the hon. Member and the 
House that when the material interests 
of British subjects require friendly re- 
presentations being made in their behalf 
to foreign Governments, such represen- 
tations, when supported, should the oc- 
casion require, by the authority and opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
are made by Her Majesty’s Government 
irrespective of class and of creed. Sucha 
course has been followed in the present 
instance, and, with the concurrence of 
their Legal Advisers, Her Majesty’s 
Government have addressed instructions 
to Sir Augustus Paget in the interests 
of those parties who were under the im- 
pression that they were threatened with 
expropriation of those establishments in 
which they are interested by the appli- 
cation to them of the provisions of the 
Bill now under consideration by the 
Italian Chamber; the question is still 
pending, and the Bill has not yet been 
passed. I cannot undertake to lay upon 
the Table any additional Papers upon 
this subject; but if the hon. Gentleman 
will refer to a letter signed by Mr. 
Hammond from the Foreign Office on 
February 22 in this year, and which 
appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette of 
February 27, I think he will find in the 
contents of that letter an exhaustive 
résumé of the present state of this 
question. 


PRISON MINISTERS COMMITTEE, 1870. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sir JOHN TRELAWNY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the Evidence 
delivered before the Prison Ministers 
Committee in 1870, and the Report made 
by it to the House; whether he is aware 
that considerable numbers of persons 
detained at the will of Her Majesty 
have no regular or certain means of 
obtaining religious instruction in accord- 
ance with the tenets of their several 
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communities, in consequence of the non- 
appointment of salaried ministers of such 
communities by certain county and bo- 
rough prison authorities ; and, whether 
Government will in this Session bring 
in a Bill to cure such defect, or name 
an early day at the disposal of Govern- 
ment for the consideration of the Bill 
thereon, which came down last year 
from the House of Peers, and has lately 
been read a first time in this House? 

Mr. CLARE READ: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman rises to answer, I should 
also like to ask him, Whether, after the 
Resolution agreed to by the House of 
Commons last Session, with reference 
to the charges imposed upon the rate- 
payers for national objects, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to support 
any measure incurring the expenditure 
of rates for the administration of justice? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, undoubtedly 
the attention of the Government has 
been called to the Report and evidence 
referred to, and the Government last 
year introduced a Bill dealing with the 
matter, but press of other business pre- 
vented its being proceeded with. I am 
aware that a considerable number of 
persons who are detained in prison are 
without any regular means of religious 
instruction supplied at the public ex- 
pense. I hope that the grievance com- 
plained of may in time be overcome by 
the spontaneous action of the local 
authorities. As far as the Government 
are concerned, we are not, with the 
limited time at our disposal, in a posi- 
tion at present to deal with the sub- 
jects. Our sympathies are with the hon. 
Baronet; but we cannot give him up a 
Government evening for his purpose. I 
trust the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) will accept this as an 
answer also to his Question. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—SHIPPING TOLLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENISON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any steps are being taken at 
Constantinople or elsewhere to arrest the 
introduction of increased and prohibitory 
shipping tolls on the Suez Canal ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Her Majesty’s 
Government, Sir, have given their most 
careful attention to this matter, and have 
been in communication for some time 
past with the Governments of other 
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maritime countries respecting it. The 
whole question of the Dues on the Canal 
is now under the consideration of the 
Porte, and Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople has been instructed to 
urge that the interests of the shipowners 
should be duly regarded. 


ARMY—THE VOLUNTEERS. 
THE EASTER MONDAY REVIEW. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has any 
objection to give orders that a Review of 
Guardsmen and Volunteers be held near 
London on Easter Monday ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: As I fully ex- 
plained, Sir, last night, the initiation of 
such a review rests, not with me, but 
with the commanding officers, as the 
expense is borne by the Volunteers, and 
not by the public. Thereis a sum voted 
in the Estimates for a brigade drill of 
every Volunteer Corps once a year, who 
may be brigaded with regular troops. 
This is in the discretion of the General 
Officer of the district, who arranges the 
time with the commanding officers of 
Volunteers, and I understand that such 
arrangements are now being made by 
the General of the Home District, Prince 
Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

Mr. CHARLEY asked, whether it 
was necessary that all the commanding 
officers should apply ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the regular 
course was that the committee of com- 
manding officers should take the matter 
into consideration and should communi- 
cate with the General Officer, which in 
this case had not been done. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION*—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
prepared to inform the House as to the 
names of the gentlemen the Government 
will recommend to Her Majesty as Royal 
Commissioners to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Mercantile Marine and 
report thereon, and also as to the terms 
of the reference ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I am able, Sir, in answer to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman to state to 
the House the form of the Reference 
which is to be made to the Royal Com- 
mission about to be constituted, and the 
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names of its Members. The form of 
Reference will be this: That a Commis- 
sion should forthwith issue to make in- 
quiry with regard to the alleged unsea- 
worthiness of British ships arising from 
overloading, deck-loading, defective con- 
struction, condition, equipment, form, 
or machinery, age, or improper stowage ; 
and also to inquire into the present sys- 
tem of Marine Insurance, and the state 
of the law on the liability of shipowners 
for injury to those whom they employ, 
and the effects of under-manning ships; 
and to suggest the best remedy for the 
removal of such evils as may have arisen 
from the matters aforesaid. With re- 
spect to the names which had been 
selected, and had received the approval 
of Her Majesty, they are as follows :— 
The Duke of Somerset (Chairman), His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the right hon. T. Milner Gibson, Admiral 
Sir James Hope, the hon. Henry George 
Liddell, M.P., Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., Mr. Henry Cadogan Rothery, 
Registrar of the High Court of Admiralty; 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Barrister-at-law ; 
Mr. Peter Denny, of an eminent ship- 
building firm at Dumbarton; Mr. George 
Duncan, member of the committee of 
Lloyd's Register ; Captain Edward Dover 
Edgell, head of the Survey Staff of 
Lloyd’s Salvage Association; and Mr. 
Charles Watkin Merrifield, Principal of 
the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Engineering. Instructions are con- 
tained in the Warrant, to the effect that 
the Commission shall first and sepa- 
rately report to Her Majesty upon the 


- question of overloading; and shall se- 


condly and separately report upon the 
question of unseaworthiness and defec- 
tive construction. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—CASE OF 
THE “MAGGIE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in the 
case of the four seamen of the brig 
‘‘Maggie”’ recently sentenced to im- 

risonment with hard labour in Edin- 

urgh Gaol, it having been admitted in 
evidence that the Captain intended to 
proceed on a long voyage short-handed, 
that did not constitute a sufficient reason 
for the crew refusing to sail; and, if so, 
will the right hon. Gentleman communi- 
cate with the Home Secretary with a 
view to the immediate release of the 
prisoners ? 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he could not give his hon. 
Friend any information in this case at 
the present moment, because it did not 
come directly before the Board of Trade. 
It was a case of criminal procedure, 
which had gone to the Home Office. 
He could not give an opinion on the 
legal question, but he was in commu- 
nication with the Home Office on the 
subject. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
[Brix 12.) 
(Mr. Fawcett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Plunket.) 
WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. RULES OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. CALLAN rose to put a Question 
on a point of Order. The second read- 
ing of the University Tests (Dublin) Bill 
had been fixed for the 2nd of April, and 
he wished to know whether the Bill 
could be permitted to proceed, having 
been materially altered by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
since it was read a first time? The 
hon. Member stated in introducing the 
measure on the 7th of February, that it 
had been accepted by a large majority, 
and was, in fact the Bill of the House; 
and, on the 20th of March, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon), he said that the delay in print- 
ing the Bill— 

“had been caused by his anxiety to consider, 
and if possible to meet, the objections urged 
against his measure by the Prime Minister and 
others in the recent debate.” 

It now turned out that the hon. Member 
for Brighton had got printed quite a 
different Bill from that which he had 
introduced, the constitution and powers 
of the Governing Body of Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Dublin being 
entirely different in the Bills of 1872 
and 1873. The reason why he asked 
the Question was this:—The Bill had 
been put down for second reading on 
Wednesday next, and as it was a mea- 
sure on which much interest was felt in 
Ireland, Irish Members would be saved 
the necessity of coming over, and other 
Members the trouble of coming down to 
the House, if it were now ruled that the 
second reading could not proceed on 
that day. He believed the usual course 
was this :—When a Bill was introduced 
and ordered to be read a first time, it 
was not the practice to have it printed, 
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especially in a perfect shape. For the 
convenience of Members, the practice 
was that the clerks in the Public Bill 
Office took the title of the Bill from its 
introducer, who might then bring in a 
dummy Bill. But the theory was that 
the Bill was introduced in a perfect 
shape. Now, the measure before the 
House he conceived to be an abuse of 
all procedure and all precedent, because 
the introducer of the Bill stated that it 
was the Bill which was read a second 
time last year, and led the House to be- 
lieve that it was in a perfect shape, the 
fact being that the clauses were not then 
settled by the draftsman, or even in 
the mind of the hon. Member himself. 
The Bill, which should have been printed 
on the 7th of February, was not de- 
livered to Irish Members until late on 
Tuesday, and it was only on Wednesday 
that his attention was directed by the 
Press to the fact that material altera- 
tions had been made in it. A case in 
oy reported in Burke's Precedents, 

ad occurred on the 18th of February, 
1850, when Mr. Stuart Wortley, in 
reply to a Question asked by Sir R. 
H. Inglis, said that his Bill on the sub- 
ject of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister had been delayed because he de- 
sired to frame a clause in accordance 
with the wishes of the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth. Sir R. H. 
Inglis contended that— 

“Though any Member having obtained leave 
of the House to prepare and bring in a Bill on 
any subject, might take days, weeks, or months 
for the purpose, he could not, when once he had 
brought up such a Bill, and when the House had 
received and read it, make any alteration what- 
ever init. It was no longer his property, any 
more than that of any other individual Member, 
and could not be altered by any one. The House 
alone could then deal with it.”—[3 Hansard, 
cviii. 969. ] 


The Speaker of the day (Mr. ©. 8. 
Lefevre) ruled 


“ That it was not competent for an hon. Mem- 
ber to make any other than a clerical alteration 
in a Bill which had once been introduced and 
read a first time.” —[Tbid.] 

He had only to refer to the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh clauses in proof that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Brighton 
was not the measure which last year re- 
ceived a second reading; and, under the 
circumstances, he begged to ask Mr. 
Speaker, Whether the hon. Member for 
Brighton was in Order in proposing to 
proceed with the Bill’ which stood for 
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reading a second time on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it might not be 
inappropriate, before an opinion was 
expressed from the Chair, that he should 
state the facts of the case, and at once 
he was prepared to admit that the hon. 
Member had stated the facts correctly. 
He introduced the Bill on the first day 
of the Session, but did not get it printed 
because there was a probability then, 
another Bill on the same subject would 
pass the House, and, of course, if it had 
done so there would have been no use in 
troubling the House with his Bill. As 
the discussion on the University Bill of 
the Government proceeded, the Bill of 
which he was in charge was frequently 
referred to, many objections were pointed 
out to it by the Prime Minister and other 
eminent Members of the House, and 
the sole reason for altering it was that 
its promoters thought they would be 
paying more respect to the Prime Minis- 
ter and the other distinguished Members 
to whom he had referred if they endea- 
voured as far as possible to meet their 
objections. As far as he was concerned, 
and he believed he was expressing the 
opinion of his two hon. Friends whose 
names were on the back of the Bill; it 
never once entered their minds that they 
were infringing, or disregarding even, a 
technical Rule of the House in adopting 
the course they had done. He now 
found that they had done so, and in his 
own name and in that of his hon. Friends 
he begged to say that they deeply re- 
gretted that they should have uninten- 
tionally disregarded a Rule of the House. 
He had no doubt that the House would 
accept his assurance that the error was 
entirely unintentional. But, having 
made this admission, the next question 
was, what had they better do? It 
seemed to him that the best thing to be 
done was this—As far as he understood 
the question, the leave which he ob- 
tained to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the Dublin University was still operative. 
He, therefore, with the permission of 
the Speaker, would ask to be allowed 
am to present another Bill to the 

ouse, and would then move that the 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
of the Bill put down for Wednesday 
next be read and discharged. If that 
Order should be discharged, he should 
then fix the second reading of the Bill, 
which he now begged to be allowed to 
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bring in, for the same day. He greatly 


regretted that the course which had been | ( 


adopted by his hon. Friend (Mr. Callan), 
if this were done, would not be so 
fruitful of advantage, as the hon. Mem- 
ber had thought that he had no alterna- 
tive. He should deeply regret if, through 
an oversight on his part, a question 
which needed settlement should in any 
way suffer. Still, he had no alternative 
in the matter. He would only add this 
much more. [‘Order.”] He was per- 
fectly well aware that there was no 
chance whatever of passing the Bill, 
even if this point of Order had not been 
raised, unless he and those who acted 
with him should obtain considerable in- 
dulgence from the House and the Go- 
vernment. He did not think, under 
the circumstances, that indulgence they 
would be less likely to receive now. In 
conclusion, he would simply say that he 
hoped the course which he had sug- 
gested would meet with the approval of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
and also of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) has exercised a sound discre- 
tion in taking the course which he pro- 
poses to adopt. There is no principle 
more clearly laid down in this House 
than this—when a Member has intro- 
duced a Bill to the House it ceases to 
be in that Member’s hands, and passes 
into the possession of the House. No 
essential alteration of that Bill, at any 
stage, may then be made without the 
distinct Order of the House. I may re- 
mind the House that that principle ap- 
plies with special force when the House 
proposes to go into Committee pro formd 
on a Bill in order to meet objections to 
that Bill, raised on the second reading. 
Upon those occasions it is clearly estab- 
lished that no alteration can be intro- 
duced in a Bill inconsistent with the 
general character of the Bill. The House 
has laid down a clear course for Mem- 
bers to take if they desire to make any 
essential alteration in a Bill of which 
they have charge at any stage. That 
course is to ask the leave of the House 
to withdraw the Bill, and to present an- 
other instead thereof. That is the pro- 
per course to take, and that is the course 
which, as I understand, the hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to take. If that be so, the 
first Question to be put to the House will 
be that the Order of the Day for the 


Mr. Faweett 
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second reading of the University Tests 
Dublin) Bill be read and discharged, 
and that the Bill be withdrawn. Should 
the House think proper to agree to that 
Motion, it will rest with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton to ask leave to present 
another Bill in lieu thereof; and when 
the new Bill has been presented and 
read a first time, to name for the second 
reading Wednesday next, or any other 
day he may think fit. The Question, 
therefore, which, in pursuance of the 
hon. Member’s desire, I have to put to 
the House is—‘‘ That the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Uni- 
versity Tests (Ireland) Bill upon Wed- 
nesday next be read and discharged.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I wish 
to put it to you, Sir, whether the second 
reading will take precedence of the 
other Orders on Wednesday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the House should 
allow the hon. Member for Brighton 
to present another Bill, he can fix the 
second reading for the day he thinks 
proper. Of course, it will take its place 
after the other Orders of the Day 
already appointed for that day. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Is it, 
Mr. Speaker, competent to debate the 
Question that the Order of the Day be 
discharged ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with 
the Rules of the House, I have put the 
Question—‘‘ That the Order of the Day 
for the second reading of the Bill on 
Wednesday next be read and dis- 
charged.” That Question may be de- 
bated; but, according to the ordinary 
rules of debate, the discussion must be 
germane to the question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order read and discharged. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to put 
the Question—‘‘ That the Bill be with- 
drawn.’ The Ayes have it. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to present the Bill to the House, 
and to move that it be read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That leave be given to present another 
Bill instead thereof.” —( Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is— 
‘That leave be given to present another 
Bill instead thereof.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg, Sir, to 
point out—it appears to me that it is 
quite unnecessary for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton to give Notice of a 
new Bill. 

Sm JOHN ESMONDE: The hon. 
Member obtained leave to bring in one 
Bill on a statement which he made to 
the House—can he, without Notice, in- 
troduce another Bill ? 

Mr. COLLINS: I would ask, Sir, as 
a point of Order, whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton can interfere with the 
programme for this evening? Orders of 
the Day on Friday have precedence over 
Notices, and he cannot take precedence 
of the Orders and the four Notices of 
Motion now on the Paper. 

Mr. GOLDNEY: The Bill has been 
withdrawn ; but I apprehend it is not 
competent for the hon. Member for 
Brighton to introduce another Bill with- 
out giving Notice. 

Mr. DODSON: I wish to say a few 
words on the point of Order. The 
position, as I understand it, is this—the 
hon. Member for Brighton has obtained 
leave to withdraw his Bill, and the Bill 
is withdrawn. But the Order of Leave, 
as stated by you, Sir, to introduce a Bill 
on this subject still holds good, and the 
hon. Member upon that Order asks leave 
to present another Bill. The Question I 
have to put to you, Sir, is whether it is 
not in accordance with precedent, under 
the circumstances, that leave should be 
given to enable the hon. Member to pre- 
sent the Bill without further Notice? If 
leave be given to present that Bill, the 
hon. Member at the close of the sitting 
may bring up that new Bill in the same 
manner as if it were a Bill brought in 
under an Order of Leave given. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is now 
engaged in dealing with a point of 
Order, and it is according to the usual 
practice that the point of Order should 
be determined, and effect given to that 
determination. No Notice on the part of 
the hon. Member for Brighton is neces- 
sary in order to raise the Question 
whether he should or should not be per- 
mitted to present another Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Dodson) has correctly 
stated the practice of the House. The 
Order of Leave to introduce a Bill is still 
operative, and the only question now to 
be determined is whether the hon. 
Member for Brighton shall be allowed 
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withdrawn. Of course, whether the 
hon. Member for Brighton shall be 
allowed to do so or not must be left to 
the House; but no Notice in respect of 
that Motion is necessary. 

Mr. HERON: I wish to know, Sir, 
whether leave having been given to the 
hon. Member for Brighton to introduce 
a Bill on the 7th of February, he can 
now on the same leave introduce a Bill 
different in principle. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I believe, Sir, in 
such a case as that now before the 
House, where a Bill from some in- 
formality is withdrawn and a new Bill 
presented, the invariable practice has 
been to allow the Bill to be brought in 
by the Member at once; and no Notice 
is requisite. Leave having been given 
to introduce a Bill, it may be presented 
at any time. Being introduced on that 
Order it will then be read a first time. 

Mr. SYNAN: In that case I should 
like to know how we are to debate the 
first reading. We may have to take a 
division on the first reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that leave be given to present another 
Bill instead thereof. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: We 
have been taken by surprise. We do 
not know what the new Bill of the hon. 
Member for Brighton will be; and we 
should have time to consider the course 
to be pursued. I beg to move the ad- 
journment of this debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Downing.) 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said that the 
two hon. Gentlemen who had last spoken 
could be in no want of information as to 
the provisions of the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Brighton wished to present. 
Every one in the House was perfectly 
conversant with its proposals. 

Tue O’CONOR DON wished to ask 
the Speaker, Whether the withdrawal of 
a Bill differed from the second reading 
having been negatived. If the original 
leave covered a new Bill, why should it 
not cover a Bill which had been defeated 
on the second reading ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any hon. Member 
who has obtained the leave of the House 
to introduce a Bill is at liberty to 
suspend the introduction of that Bill and 
to alter it in any way he thinks proper, 
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provided it is not so altered as to be in- 
consistent with his original leave. As 
long as the Bill is introduced in con- 
sistency with the Order of Leave, he is 
quite in order in laying it on the Table 
of the House; but when once laid on the 
Table of the House, it is not regular 
that it should be altered in essential 
particulars. The hon. Member for 
Brighton having, as acknowledged by 
himself, altered his Bill in essential par- 
ticulars, asks leave to present another 
Bill. There are several instances of the 
same kind on record, and in all those 
instances hon. Members have presented 
another Bill, and without Notice. The 
hon. Member for Brighton is therefore 
in order in now proposing to present to 
this House another Bill, without Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me that there is an amount of difficulty 
in the position in which we are placed. 
The ruling of the Speaker has been per- 
fectly clear, that although it was neces- 
sary for the hon. Member for Brighton 
to ask permission to present his Bill, he 
could do so without Notice. Then the 
question arises as to the position of 
Members who, like the hon. Member for 
the county of Limerick (Mr. Synan), 
desire to oppose the Bill on the first 
reading. [Several hon. Mempers: He 
cannot now.] They cannot oppose a 
Bill on its first reading? I recollect 
that great battles have been fought on 
the first readings of Bills. I remember 
a declaration by Lord Russell in 1842 
that he would oppose the Income Tax 
Bill on the first, second, and third read- 
ings, and he was as good as his word. 
The Motion for the first reading usually 
follows the presentation of the Bill; but 
in this case the presentation recurs with- 
out any Notice. It will be rather hard 
on my hon. Friend, supposing he wishes 
to oppose the first reading, that he 
should have no course open to him except 
to watch the entire proceedings of the 
House before and after the discussion of 
Orders of the Day, in order to make sure 
that the first reading is not taken. In 
lieu of adjourning the debate, for which 
there is no necessity, as the question at 
issue is perfectly clear, the convenient 
course would be for the hon. Member 
for Brighton to give Notice that he will 
move the first reading on Monday. It 
is not usual that such a proceeding as 
this should occur at all, for usually every 
Member has Notice of the introduction 
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of a Bill, and then takes his own course 
with reference to the first reading. I 
doubt whether it is consistent with the 
privileges of Members to have to watch 
the proceedings of the House in the way 
I have described; and, without raising 
the abstract question of procedure, the 
whole difficulty might be met if the hon. 
Member for Brighton gives Notice of 
the first reading for Monday, and he 
would then be in plenty of time to 
fix the second reading on the day he 
desires. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN: I differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member for Brighton having ad- 
mitted that his Bill is not in accordance 
with his statement of it on the first read- 
ing, the Speaker has ruled that it ought 
to be withdrawn. But there stands on 
our Journals the Order that he has leave 
to introduce a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of the University of Dublin. The 
Speaker has told us that, under these 
circumstances, the custom, for which 
there are several precedents, is to intro- 
duce another Bill. Now, if the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) in- 
tended to oppose the Bill when first 
introduced, there would be some reason 
for deferring the first reading; but he 
had no such intention, and it would be 
rather hard on the hon. Member for 
Brighton to take advantage of the new 
state of things and oppose the presenta- 
tion of his Bill. It is for the House to 
judge whether the hon. Member should 
be put in the same position he was in 
before with his fresh Bill. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: The House, or a 
portion of it, does not seem aware of the 
Standing Order of 1852 on the question. 
That Order provides that, a Bill having 
been introduced in pursuance of an Order 
of the House, ‘‘ the Question that it be 
now read a first time and printed shall 
be decided without Amendment or de- 
bate.” 

Mr. DODSON suggested that if the 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate 
were withdrawn, a decision might very 
shortly be arrived at, by taking the 
sense of the House on the Question 
whether the hon. Member for Brighton 
ge be allowed to present his new 

ill. 

Mr. MORRISON: The course which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) proposes 
to take is one commonly adopted with 
Government Bills. As to the view of 
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the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, that the first reading 
should be postponed till Monday—is 
there any instance of a Government of 
either political party having given Notice 
in such acase? If the first reading is 
deferred till Monday, the convenience of 
the printers in distributing the Bill will 
be interfered with. We are discussing 
a mere question of form, for my hon. 
Friend is about to present the very Bill 
which has been in our hands the last 10 
days. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Before we con- 
sider the practical consequences, we 
should have regard to adherence to the 
Rules, which are distinctly laid down in 
the volume to which we always refer in 
such cases. It says— 

“Tf a Bill has been received in either House 

the Question is put ‘that this Bill be now read 
a first time,’ which is rarely objected to, either 
in the Lords or Commons, and in the Commons 
can only be opposed by a Division. When the 
Question of the first reading is negatived the 
House merely determines it shall not be now 
read a first time, and the Question may there- 
fore be repeated on a future day, as in the case 
of the County Elections Bill in 1832 which was 
twice negatived.”’ 
The Question now is that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton be permitted to present 
another Bill, and that Motion any Mem- 
ber may resist. 


Motion, ‘“‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. SYNAN said, it had been denied 
by some Members that a Bill could be 
opposed on the first reading, and that 
the House could divide on the first 
reading. He would remind those hon. 
Members, however, that in the present 
Session a measure proposed by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was opposed on the first 
reading, when a division was taken. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


University Tests (Dusiin) (No. 2) 
Br1,—‘‘ to abolish Tests and alter the 
Constitution of the Governing Body in 
Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin,” presented accordingly ; read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 109.] 
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Representative Peers. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
(SCOTLAND AND IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. STAPLETON rose to call atten- 
tion to the mode of electing Representa- 
tive Peers of Scotland and Ireland. The 
hon. Member said, that on a previous 
occasion he had called attention to the 
defects of the present system of electing 
Representative Peers both in Scotland 
and Ireland. It was generally admitted 
that the existing system was unsatisfac- 
tory, and that its revision and reform 
were urgently called for. In 1869 he 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill on the 
subject ; but by the advice of the Prime 
Minister, who, agreeing with him in the 
need of a reform, thought that an op- 
portunity should be afforded to the 
House of Lords of taking the initiative 
in the matter, he did not attempt to 
carry it beyond the first reading. Sub- 
sequently, in the same year, a Bill was 
introduced in the House of Lords by 
Earl Grey, which was an improvement, 
in one respect, on the measure he had 
himself presented to this House. His 
proposal was to restrict the votes to be 
given by each Peer to a fewer number 
than the number of Peers to be returned. 
He had followed the precedent furnished 
by the House of Lords itself, which had 
introduced the three-cornered consti- 
tuencies into the Reform Bill, not ven- 
turing to go further. Earl Grey’s Bill 
was based on the principle of the Cumu- 
lative Vote. In that way it was hoped 
that the representation of a minority 
might be secured. At present all or 
nearly all the Representative Peers were 
of one complexion, and did not fairly or 
adequately represent the various opinions 
of the constituencies by whom they were 
supposed to be elected. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) by his Bill interfered with 
the provision contained in the Scotch 
Act of Union, under which the Repre- 
sentative Peers were elected for each 
Parliament. This was probably the 


reason why the Bill met with consider- 
able obstruction, though not actual op- 
position in the House of Lords. 
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Duke of Buccleuch, who always took a 
great share in the return of Representa- 
tive Peers for Scotland, moved its refer- 
ence to a Select Committee, and upon 
that Motion a debate arose in which the 
Duke of Argyll, Earl Granville, and 
several independent Peers spoke in 
favour of the Bill. The Marquess of 
Salisbury also expressed himself to the 
following effect :— 

“Tf the present Motion were for rejecting the 
Bill I certainly should not vote for it. In the 
present state of my convictions I am not dis- 
posed to vote against the principle of the Bill.” 
—[8 Hansard, cxcv. 1688.] 

Lord Cairns, himself the author of the 
Minority Clause in the Reform Bill 
was the chief speaker against the Bill 
on that occasion. But he thought it 
might be fairly said that no one ob- 
jected to its principle. For even Lord 
Cairns was not satisfied with the existing 
state of things. The noble Lord was in 
favour of some system by which all the 
Scotch and Irish Peers might eventually 
take their seats in the House of Lords; 
but he, for one, was opposed to such a 
step, which would be contrary to the 
agreement made with those countries at 
the time of their respective Unions. 
Lord Cairns’ argument was open to an 
easy answer. The noble Lord had main- 
tained that because Scotland had so in- 
creased in relative wealth and population 
since the Union that she had been found 
entitled to an increased number of Re- 
presentatives in the House of Commons; 
therefore she was entitled to an increased 
representation in the House of Lords 
through Representative Peers. But this 
argument entirely lost sight of the fact 
that there had been no Peers of England 
created since the Union. The only Peers 
created since the Union with Scotland 
were Peers of Great Britain and Peers 
of the United Kingdom, the former be- 
fore and the latter since the Union with 
Ireland. A Scotch commoner had always 
as good a chance as an English one of 
being made a Peer of Great Britain or 
of the United Kingdom. It was true 
that for 80 years Scotch Peers, not being 
Representative Peers, were excluded 
from the House of Lords, although they 
had been created Peers of Great Britain, 
or had even inherited English Peerages. 
But that disability had long been re- 
moved; and no one could deny that the 
posssession of a Scotch or Irish Peer- 
age was a vantage ground which gave 
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a man a better chance of getting into 
the House of Lords than that possessed 
by a commoner of equal means and 
position. A Committee of the House 
of Lords was appointed to consider 
the Bill, and the proceedings were 
very dark and very curious. They took 
evidence, but it was never distributed, 
except among themselves, and he could 
never procure a copy of it. Avstill more 
extraordinary thing was that the Report 
they presented had little or nothing to 
do with the subject-matter of the Bill. 
The division in the Upper House on the 
Irish Church Bill gave rise to further 
discussion on this subject. On that 
occasion four Irish Representative Peers 
voted with the Government; but this 
circumstance only showed that the time 
had come for the passage of that mea- 
sure, and not that a great change had 
occurred in the feelings of the Repre- 
sentative Peers. When the important 
question of the Abolition of Purchase 
arose, 29 Scotch and Irish Representa- 
tive Peers voted against it, and only 
three for it. This was followed by the 
publication in The Times of a very strong 
article insisting on the necessity of 
changing the mode of electing Repre- 
sentative Peers. There was this differ- 
ence between the Scotch and Irish Re- 
presentative Peers—that the former 
were elected at the commencement of 
every new Parliament, while the election 
of the latter was for life, and conse- 
quently an election took place on the 
death of every Representative Peer. 
There would be no difficulty in intro- 
ducing the Cumulative Vote at the 
Scotch elections. An arrangement would 
be necessary in the case of the Irish 
elections, and might be made in the 
way he would indicate. The four seats 
in the House of Lords formerly occu- 
pied by the Irish Bishops and Arch- 
bishops were now vacant, and he thought, 
in justice to Ireland, those seats should 
be filled up. At least, the number might 
be fixed at not less than 28, and not more 
than 32. By that arrangement the elec- 
tions could be by batches of five, and 
then the Cumulative Vote would have full 
play. The change he recommended was 
due to the minority, who at present were 
excluded from any share of representa- 
tion in the House of Lords; and it was 
also due to the Hereditary Peers of Eng- 
land, for it often happened that, while a 
majority of those Peers voted upon the 
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popular side, the vote was changed by 
the dead-weight of the Representative 
Peers. 

Mr. VANCE said, he did not remem- 
ber any proposal being made by the 
House of Lords to alter the constitution 
of the House of Commons. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwick was to alter one of the 
fundamental articles of the Act of Union. 
It was true that one of the most solemn 
Articles in the Act of Union had been 
violated by the measure which swept 
away the Irish Church. But the more 
the clauses of the Act of Union were 
altered, the stronger was the argument 
for repealing that Act altogether. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the Irish 
Peers being generally of one complexion 
in their political view. No doubt this 
was so, and the reason was that the con- 
stituency were all of one complexion. 
Still, of late years there had existed 
very little difficulty in distinguished 
Conservative Irish Peers finding their 
way into the House of Lords by being 
created English Peers. His own im- 
pression was that by this means an ine- 
quality arising out of the elective repre- 
sentative system was corrected by the 
large number of Irish Liberal Peers who 
had been created English Peers by suc- 
cessive Liberal Governments. Very few 
instances of such creations had taken 
place under Conservative Governments, 
and therefore he was of opinion that the 
House should be very careful in dealing 
with any proposal to trench upon the 
privileges and alter the constitution of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
this subject was before brought under 
notice by his hon. Friend, he had stated 
it was in the House of Lords that the 
question must originate if any practical 
result were hoped for. He was sorry 
that august Assembly had shown no dis- 
position to deal with the present method 
of electing Representative Peers. It 
might appear that upon such a question 
anyone upon the Liberal side of the 
House must speak from party interest, 
because the existing mode of election 
operated very disadvantageously to the 
Liberal party. He could not help 
saying, however, that, while he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) in strongly opposing the 
principle of minority representation in 
the House of Commons, one essential 
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reason for this opposition was that the 
variety existing among the. constitu- 
encies provided effectually for the re- 
presentation of every variety of senti- 
ment in the House, so that the House of 
Commons, on the whole, corresponded 
with the political opinions of the people 
from time to time. But this argument 
against the representation of minorities 
in the House of Commons entirely failed 
against the representation of the Scotch 
and Irish Peers, who were not repre- 
sented in conformity with the various 
shades of opinion existing among them. 
The only argument in favour of the pre- 
sent mode of election was that just used 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite—‘‘ It is 
the mode provided in the Act of Union ;” 
but, inasmuch as Parliament had altered 
the Act of Union in other points, it 
might alter the Act in this point. The 
evil, however, had been borne for some 
generations, and they must probably be 
content to bear it for some time longer. 
His hon. Friend suggested that the Go- 
vernment should propose in the House 
of Lords the change which he thought 
necessary. He could not, however, 
pledge himself to act upon this sugges- 
tion. The Government were in a decided 
minority in the House of Lords, and 
could not, therefore, with any advantage, 
take the initiative upon a question of 
considerable importance bearing on the 
constitution of the House of Lords. It 
was difficult for this, as for all Liberal 
Governments, to conduct the ordinary 
business of this country in the House of 
Lords; and he did not think it would 
be right on the part of the Government 
to endeavour to effect a change going 
beyond the ordinary course of business 
unless there was reason to suppose, from 
declarations made by the Members of 
the Opposition in the House of Lords, 
that they were inclined to give it a 
favourable reception. The practical 
mischief of the system of election was 
restrained partly by the number of Irish 
and Scotch Peers who had received 
peerages of the United Kingdom, and 
partly, also, in the case of Scotland, by 
the reduction in the aggregate number 
of those peerages. He could only say 
that, although hope did not always 
afford the prospect of a very substantial 
repast, they could only feed themselves 
with the hope that if a proposal some- 
thing in the nature of minority represen- 
tation should be introduced into the elec- 
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tions of Scotch and Irish Peers, as it had 
been introduced with advantage into the 
* Governing Bodies of the Universities, 
that proposal might commend itself to 
the general sense and judgment of the 
House of Commons. It certainly would 
be more likely so to commend itself if 
they avoided anything like an attempt at 
officious pressure ; and although he did 
not believe that his hon. Friend was in 
the slightest degree open to that charge, 
he did not think that the Government 
would be regarded as free from that ac- 
cusation if they held out any expectation 
that, under the present circumstances, 
they contemplated making any proposal 
in that sense. He wished, too, that the 
public mind had been more turned to 
this question than appeared to have been 
the case. He could only account for the 
general indifference to the subject on 
the part of the public by the pressure of 
other important matters, combined with 
the sense that it was impossible to deal 
with them all effectually. He could 
not help feeling that they were indebted 
to his hon. Friend for bringing the sub- 
ject before the House, and he could only 
express his hope that a view so reason- 
able as that of his hon. Friend would 
find favour at some happy juncture, 
though the time might not be quite close 
at hand. 

Mr. KINNAIRD, while he acknow- 
ledged, also regretted the public apathy 
in this question, but regarded the in- 
difference of Scotchmen to ther belief 
that in sending so many Liberal Mem- 
bers to that House they had secured 
sufficient and forcible expression of their 
opinions. He thought this was a ques- 
tion that ought not to be forced on the 
other House by this. 


JURIES (IRELAND) ACT. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BRUEN rose to move that a 
Select Committee be appointed 

“To inquire into the operation of the Act 
84 and 35 Vic. c. 65, Juries (Ireland) Act, and 
whether it is necessary to amend the same in 
order to secure the due administration of 
justice.” 
In doing so he would place before the 
House instances which had occurred in 
all parts of Ireland illustrating the effects 
of the law, and then ask the House to 
consider whether these effects were not 
traceable to the present state of the law, 
and whether an immediate inquiry ought 
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not to be instituted? Previous to the 
lst of January last, when the existing 
law came into operation, matters re- 
lating to juries were managed under 
an Act passed in 1833, and though that 
Act had in some respects become ob- 
solete, it worked as a rule smoothly 
enough, except, perhaps, in times of 
agrarian or political disturbances. The 
principal changes made by the Act of 
last year were the taking away from the 
Sheriffs the discretion which they had 
hitherto exercised, and the reduction of 
the property qualification. Formerly 
the Sheriffs had been able to exclude 
from the panel all those who were known 
to be incompetent or disaffected, but no 
choice was now left them. He observed 
that Lord O’ Hagan had stated in ‘an- 
other place’’ that the qualification as 
originally provided in the Bill was con- 
siderably reduced in the House of Com- 
mons after it had left the House of 
Lords. As a matter of fact, he found 
that the Bill reached the House of Com- 
mons at the fag end of the Session—on 
the 7th of July—when the House had 
been exhausted by the debates on the 
Ballot, that it was read a second time 
on the 18th of July between 1 and 2 
o’clock in the morning, and that it passed 
through Committee at about 2 o’clock 
on the morning of the 2ist of July, 
when some Amendments were introduced 
without Notice. He did not mean to 
defend the qualifications in the Act of 
1833, though they were good so far as 
they went; but he could not help pro- 
testing at the way in which so impor- 
tant a measure as this had been smuggled 
through the House. With respect to 
the nature of the qualification of jurors 
under the Bill, there were no less than 
five different qualifications, producing a 
most extraordinary and whimsical state 
of things in different parts of Ireland. 
The qualification for urban voters—the 
voters in cities, towns, and villages— 
was in 11 counties the occupation of 
premises of the value of £12 a-year. In 
Leitrim their qualification was £15. In 
all other parts of Ireland it was £20. 
For rural jurymen the qualification in 
any part of Ireland, with one exception 
—that at Leitrim—was £20. In all parts 
of Ireland under the new law the ad- 
ministration of justice had been most 
scandalous. It was no reflection upon 
the Irish character to say that, because 
the same changes in the law would lead 
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to the same results anywhere else. Could 
anything but scandal result from the 
appointment of incompetent persons to 
discharge the duties of jurors? He 
would state a few instances of the evil 
operation of the present jury law in 
Ireland. A barrister of many years ex- 
rience had written a letter to him stating 
that a juror who had been summoned 
to try an important criminal case at 
Nenagh, when he was about to be sworn 
said he could not read or write; and 
several others who had been summoned 
were equally incompetent. At Kilkenny 
one of the jurors in an important case, 
which had occupied the Court for a day, 
said to a barrister—‘‘ Could not your 
Honour get me let off, as I have been 
brought from a distance of 50 miles, and 
cannot read or write; nor do I under- 
stand a word of what is going on.”’ At 
Clonmel a number of old men begged to 
be excused for similar reasons, and some 
of them had to pawn their coats and 
other garments in order to maintain 
themselves whilst they were in attend- 
ance as jurors. The Act, therefore, ope- 
rated very hardly in the case of the poor 
man. In another place at the opening 
of a trial one of the jurors said that, 
on hearing a case the previous day, he 
thought the first counsel right until he 
heard his opponent, and then he did not 
know which was right. He wished to 
know whether the same thing would 
occur in the case then before them. The 
Judge and Mr. Butt informed the juror 
that he would have to hear both sides, 
and decide with which the truth lay. 
Thereupon the juror observed that he 
and his fellow jurors would decide ac- 
cording to their consciences, but that it 
was of no use making long speeches. 
[A laugh.| These cases had a ludicrous 
side, but they grievously affected the 
administration of justice. We could not 
afford to have the law brought into 
contempt in Ireland. At the Tipperary 
Assizes a man who had been sworn, and 
who could neither read nor write, was 
discharged by Chief Justice Whiteside 
because he had been appointed foreman 
of the jury. In one case, on a trial for 
murder, one of the jurymen was quite 
drunk, and another was a returned con- 
vict, who had served his seven years. In 
another case the Judge said the jury 
had forgotten the obligation of the oath 
they had taken, and, seeing that they 
gave a verdict of acquittal in spite of 
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the evidence, he was obliged to infer 
that they were friends of the prisoner. 
It was evident that something should 
be done to remedy this state of things. 
He believed that all parties were anxious 
to obtain such a law as would ensure the 
attendance of jurymen who understood 
the nature of an oath, and would do 
their duty according to their oath, and . 
who were competent by education to 
follow out the pleadings at trials. He 
thought the best means of obtaining that 
object would be by way of an inquiry 
before a Committee presided over by the 
noble Marquess the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; and he rejoiced to think that 
such an inquiry need not take up more 
time than would be necessary to put a 
stop to the present disgraceful state of 
things. He thanked the House for hav- 
ing listened to the details he had brought 
forward, and concluded by moving for 
the Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Act 34 and 35 Vic. 
c. 65, Juries (Ireland) Act, and whether it is 
necessary to amend the same in order to secure 
the due administration of justice,” —(Mr. Bruen,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HERON, while satisfied that the 
object of the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Bruen) in bringing forward this 
subject was to secure the proper ad- 
ministration of the law, could not agree 
with him in his opinion that the result 
of the present system was lamentable 
and dangerous. ‘The great object of the 
change in the law that had been effected 
by the Act in question had been to take 
away from the Sheriff the unlimited 
power he formerly had of selecting the 
jurymen at his own discretion. Nine 
Bills had been introduced at different 
times on this subject, and in 1858 Chief 
Justice Whiteside—then Mr. Whiteside 
—in introducing his Bill taking the dis- 
cretion from the Sheriff, said the result 
would be to make partial juries impos- 
sible and to convert the Sheriff from a 
judicial into a Ministerial officer. He 
(Mr Heron) believed that had been the 
result of the present Act of Parliament, 
and that the alteration was absolutely 
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necessary, the state of the jury lists as 
returned by the different Sheriffs ren- 
dering it imperatively necessary there 
should be a change in the law. There 
was no doubt whatever that there had 
been a well-founded opinion in Ireland 
that trial by jury was not impartial. 
Under the old law there had been a 
constant struggle on the part of the 
Conservatives to have their causes tried 
by special juries, it being well known 
that the majority, if not the whole, of 
the special jurors were Conservatives 
and Protestants. At one time, when a 
man once got himself placed on the jury 
list it was impossible to remove him 
from it, and the consequence was that a 
number of persons made a regular pro- 
fession of serving as jurors. The ma- 
jority of those persons, of whom there 
were about 120 altogether in Dublin, 
were Conservative in politics and re- 
duced in circumstances; they were well 
known, and during the sittings they 
never left the precincts of the Court, and 
the result was that they tried nearly the 
whole of the cases. He did not wish to 
say anything against a by-gone system ; 
but he might mention that such jurors 
were known by the name of “ guinea 
pigs.’ The power of the Sheriff in 
making out the jury panels was very 
large under the old system, as the Sheriff 
practically put any one he chose upon 
the panel, and in the case of John 
M‘Kenna, a Roman Catholic, who was 
tried for the murder of a Protestant at 
the Monaghan Spring Assizes ‘in 1869, 
the panel was challenged on the ground 
—in the old language of the law—that 
“The High Sheriff wilfully and maliciously 
arrayed the panel unindifferently, with intent to 
prejudice the prisoner on his trial for life.” 
That challenge was tried, and, the Sheriff 
being found guilty of partiality, the panel 
was quashed, the chief ground on which 
the decision was given being that scarcely 
any Roman Catholics were put on the 
panel, which was virtually composed of 
members of the Orange Lodges of Mo- 
naghan. The result was that all the 
prisoners for trial—120 in number—had 
to be let out on bail to the next Assizes, 
and yet, at the Summer Assizes, the 
Sheriff returned the very same panel. 
In the end the Government, acting on 
the advice of the then Attorney General 
(Mr. Sullivan) deprived the high Sheriff 
of his office, and in some of the cases 
for trial the venue was changed to ad- 
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jacent counties. Evidence had also 

een given before the Select Commit- 
tee which had been appointed to in- 
quire into the alleged unlawful assem- 
blies in Westmeath to the effect that 
sub-Sheriffs were frequently influenced 
in the selection of jurymen by the prison- 
er’s attorney. It was evident, therefore, 
that before the passing of the Act in 
question the Sheriff or his deputy had 
power to show partiality in the selection 
of the jury panel. In the county of 
Cork better juries had never been re- 
turned than at the late Assizes, and there 
had not been a single failure of justice. 
The same remark applied to the county 
of Kerry. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, in- 
deed, had said that on the Munster Cir- 
cuit, gentlemen of property who had been 
summoned as jurors did not attend as 
was usual before farmers and persons of 
inferior position in society were called 
upon to attend in that capacity, but he 
hoped anything of that kind would never 
again occur. It should be borne in mind 
that the present system had been in ex- 
istence for only one Assizes, and that 
many persons were summoned who, not 
having acted as jurors before, were pro- 
bably somewhat awkward in a Court of 
Justice. One of the great advantages of 
the present system under the new law 
was that it brought landlords and tenants 
a great deal more into personal commu- 
nication, and in that way was productive 
of considerable good. The hon. Member 
for Carlow had referred to a case in 
Nenagh in which a juror under the new 
system was found to be intoxicated. No 
doubt that juror was guilty of great mis- 
conduct, but the case did not stand en- 
tirely alone, for in every book of legal 
anecdotes numerous cases of that nature 
would be found to have happened in 
England and Ireland, as well as in Scot- 
land. In another case that the hon. 
Member had referred to, where a juror 
had asked if he was to be influenced by 
the speeches of counsel, and the Judge 
had told him not to mind the lawyer’s 
statements, but to find a verdict on the 
evidence, according to his conscience, he 
(Mr. Heron) believed that the juryman 
had taken a most proper course in putting 
the question to the Court, and that such 
a juryman would give an honourable 
and conscientious verdict. A great law- 
yer had stated that the system of serving 
as jurors in England had been one part 
of the education of the people of Eng- 
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land, and it was now for the first time 
extended to the people of Ireland, in- 
stead of being confined to one privileged 
and limited class. He believed that, 
upon the whole, jurors had performed 
their duties impartially. No doubt there 
was one portion of the existing system 
which might be improved; he referred 
to the system of rating in some of the 
agricultural districts of Ireland. £15 
householders in cities and towns were 
almost certain to be well qualified for 
jurors; but in some of the agricultural 
districts the present rating system needed 
alteration. He would add, in conclusion, 
that the Bill would, in his opinion, effect 
one of the objects which according to 
Lord Bacon ought to be one of the ob- 
jects of a Court of Justice—it would sa- 
tisfy the people that justice had been 
done—which could never be the case 
while they were excluded from being the 
judges of facts; for in Ireland there had 
been perpetual contests about the con- 
stitution of juries down to the time when 
Lord Denman had declared that, under 
certain circumstances, trial by jury must 
be regarded as ‘‘a delusion, a mockery, 
and asnare.”’ The present system might 
be capable of improvement, but he hoped 
that Parliament would never again in- 
trust sub-Sheriffs with unlimited discre- 
tion to summon juries as they pleased ; 
on the contrary, that every man would be 
summoned in turn, and that all, gentle 
and simple, would meet together in 
Courts of Justice. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, nearly 
the whole of the remarks of the hon. 
and learned Member who had just spoken 
had been in condemnation of the Juries 
Law, as it existed prior to the passing of 
the late Act, but there was no doubt 
that the law was in a very bad state, and 
probably there was not one Member who 
would not sanction some reform of it; 
but that was no proof that the present 
law was efficient or satisfactory. He 
could corroborate most fully what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) with respect to 
the numerous failures of justice which 
had occurred throughout Ireland. The 
Grand Jury of the County of Leitrim, at 
the last Assizes, had expressed, he 
might add, an opinion to the effect that 
persons were summoned as jurors who 
were illiterate and unfit to perform their 
duties in that capacity. As an illustra- 
tion he might mention the case of a man 
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who had been tried for perjury, in which 
five jurors, after finding him “‘ Guilty,” 
the next morning came to the Judge and 
said they had changed their minds, and 
they wished to find him ‘Not Guilty,” 
adding, at the same time, that they did 
not understand anything at all about 
it. Everybody else, however, had no 
doubt as to his guilt. All were of opi- 
nion that he richly deserved his sen- 
tence. There was another case, in 
which a man had heen charged with 
robbery and the jury found him guilty 
of a common assault, which the Judge 
observed was the queerest name for 
robbery he had ever heard. He would 
simply add that there was a Bill before 
the House called the General Valuation 
Bill, the effect of which would be to 
raise the present rating of £15, which 
gave a qualification to serve as a juror, 
to £18, while £12 rating would be raised 
to £15, which would make other men, 
still more unfit, liable to serve in the 
future. That was a point which, in his 
opinion, ought to be referred to a Com- 
mittee, which would sit to consider the 
merits of the case. He had much plea- 
sure in supporting the Motion. 

THe Maroevess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was obliged to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) for having 
brought the subject forward on an even- 
ing which was generally devoted to the 
Motions of private Members, although 
he, on the part of the Government, had 
announced it to be his intention to deal 
with it. 

Mr. BRUEN said, the Notice he had 
given to move for a Select Committee 
had been mentioned before the noble 
Marquess had stated that he meant to 
propose the appointment of a Committee. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was aware that the Notice had 
been given a few minutes before he had 
announced the intentions of the Govern- 
ment; but the hon. Gentleman, knowing 
what those intentions were, made use of 
his influence with his Friends to with- 
draw the Motions which preceded his 
on the Papers. But be that as it might, 
his Order of Reference would limit the 
inquiry to the operation of the Act of 
1871. Now, although he was willing 
to admit that that Act might require 
alteration, the Committee ought, he 
thought, to have power to investigate 
the jury system previous to its passing, 
and the principles upon which it ought, 
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if necessary, to be amended. He should 
therefore, propose to substitute for the 
terms of the Motion the words, ‘‘ to in- 
quire and report as to the working of 
the jury system in Ireland before and 
since the passing of the 34th Victoria, 
and whether any, and what, amendments 
should be made in that Act, with a view 
to the better administration of justice.” 
The speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Heron) relieved 
him, he might add, from the necessity 
of saying on the subject a good deal 
which he might otherwise have thought 
it expedient to lay before the House. 
His hon. Friend had shown that a Com- 
mittee of that House, consisting of men 
of the greatest weight and whose judg- 
ment was entitled to great respect—the 
late Sir James Graham being one of 
them—having inquired into the state of 
certain counties where outrages and 
crimes had been extremely frequent, 
gave it as their opinion that the Irish 
Jury Law was one of the matters which 
required amendment with reference to 
the disturbed condition of those counties. 
His hon. Friend had also shown from 
the evidence taken before the West- 
meath Committee that, in the words of 
a most experienced authority on the 
subject, the state of the jury panel in 
that county was “perfectly frightful.” 
He had also quoted the case of the 
county of Monaghan, where the grossest 
partiality on the part of the Sheriff and 
sub-Sheriff was proved, and the state of 
the jury panel to try party cases was 
such as could not be expected to give 
confidence to one of the parties con- 
cerned. Another proof of the unsatis- 
factory state of the former jury system 
was afforded in the county of Cavan, 
where a prisoner was tried three times 
for murder; the jury every time dis- 
agreed, and after the last trial an ap- 
plication was made for a change of venue 
to some other county. Several of the 
jurors would not find the prisoner 
guilty because they were apprehensive 
that if they did so they would suffer 
injury to their persons or property ; and 
in that case Chief Justice Whiteside and 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald did not deem the 
jury panel of the county of Cavan to be 
in a proper condition. The Act of 1871 


sought to amend the Jury Law by the 
introduction of three principles—firstly, 
by substituting for the existing qualifi- 
cation—namely, a freehold and leasehold 
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one—a rating qualification, secondly, by 
intrusting to the clerk of the union 
and the poor rate collector the prepara- 
tion of the jury list; and thirdly—and 
most important of all—by taking away 
from the Sheriff, from the sub-Sheriff, 
or (as in some instances) from the sub- 
Sheriff's clerk, the discretion of choosing 
the panel, and making the Sheriff choose 
it impartially from a juror’s book. 
Those three principles had all been ad- 
mitted by every Government and every 
law officer who had attempted to amend 
the law on that subject on either side of 
the House. Since the Report of the 
Committee to which he had referred 
there had been no fewer than nine 
such attempts made, and the majority 
of these Bills contained the principle of 
practically terminating the Sheriff's dis- 
cretion, and three of them—those in- 
troduced by Chief Justice Whiteside— 
took away all discretion from the 
Sheriff in selecting the jury panel. 
That appeared to him to be a most valu- 
able and important part of the reform of 
the jury system effected by the Act of 
1871, although the hon. Member for 
Carlow had devoted the greater portion 
of his speech to an attack upon that 
provision. It could not be admitted for 
a moment that any person, however 
high, should have the power of selecting, 
at his own discretion, the men who were 
to try cases affecting the lives and pro- 
perty of their fellow-subjects. It was 
extremely probable, so far as their 
limited experience of the Act of 1871 
went, that the qualification had been too 
mueh reduced and would be required to 
be raised. That was a matter which 
would, of course, engage the attention of 
the Committee ; but the Government had 
ample justification in the proposals of 
previous Governments for believing that 
the qualification they adopted in 1871 
would be sufficient to secure a fit class 
of jurors. In the original Bill, Lord 
O’Hagan proposed a rating qualification 
of £30, subject to reduction when neces- 
sary. The proper limit appeared from 
the precedents of former Bills to be be- 
tween £20 and £30. On the recom- 
mendation of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce—a body that took a consider- 
able interest in the Irish Jury Law— 
the qualification was proposed to be re- 
duced to £20 in the City and County of 
Dublin. In Committee on the Bill in 
the House of Lords, Lord O’Hagan pro- 
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posed special qualifications in certain 
counties ; in some a twofold qualification 
of £20 in towns and £30 in rural dis- 
tricts, in the remaining counties—except 
Leitrim—£20 in both towns and rural 
districts. The reason why a lower quali- 
fication had been adopted for Leitrim— 
namely, £15—was because with a higher 
qualification they would not have been 
able in so small a county to obtain a 
sufficient number of jurors to provide for 
a regular rotation, and the same jurors 
would have had to be called upon too 
frequently. Precisely the same principle 
was adopted in the Poor Law Act, and 
although the Act fixed the normal quali- 
fication of a guardian in Ireland at £30, 
yet that qualification existed in only 8 
unions. It was £25 in 45 unions, £20 in 
91, £15 in 17 unions or electoral divisions, 
and below that amount in 23. He did 
not deny that the Bill was passed through 
the House at a time when it was not 
easy to have complete discussion ; or that 
with the assent of Mr. Baron Dowse, 
the qualification was reduced to £12 in 
towns, and £20 in rural districts; but 
the fact that the Bill passed through all 
its stages in July proved that it must 
have been generally assented to, because 
opposition must have been fatal to it at 
that period of the Session. Even sup- 
posing the cases brought forward had 
not been exaggerated, they could not be 
held to be conclusive as proving the 
failure of the measure, for the Act only 
came into operation this year, and it 
remained to be seen whether in the first 
panels the provisions of the Act with 
reference to the exclusion of incapa- 
citated jurors had been complied with, 
or whether the right of challenge had 
been properly exercised by the Crown 
Solicitors. Assenting with willingness 
to the appointment of a Committee, he 
expressed the opinion that inquiry should 
be chiefly directed to two points—first, 
whether the qualification fixed by the 
Act of last year was a proper one, or 
whether it should be raised ; and, second, 
whether there might not be a more com- 
plete revision of the jury lists before the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. He 
trusted it would not be necessary—and 
he did not believe it would—to interfere 
with the really important part of the 
Bill, which secured perfect impartiality 
in the selection of the panels, and the 
removal of what he considered to be a 
very mischievous and improper power 
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possessed by the Sheriff of selecting from 
particular panels of the jury lists; but 
of course it would be competent for the 
Committee to enter into a discussion of 
the whole question. 

Dr. BALL said, that whatever tended 
to throw light upon the subject would 
assist the House in framing a measure 
dealing with the jury law, and having 
seen some of the jurors under the new 
system he entertained no doubt that it 
was absolutely necessary to have a 
reform in the constitution of the panel. 
He did not see that there was any 
necessity for a more extended inquiry 
than that proposed by the noble Mar- 
quess, but no doubt it was indispensable 
to have that inquiry. He thought it 
was premature to anticipate the results 
of the inquiry by indicating any opinion 
upon any point to be investigated, 
and he much deprecated limiting the 
range of the inquiry by the Committee. 
He anticipated that the Committee would 
examine the Judges, the Law Officers, 
and the persons engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the law; and he thought that, 
until they had their evidence, it was 
premature to lay down that the jury was 
to be empanelled in any particular 
manner, or that there was to be any 
particular qualification. For his own 
part, he doubted whether a mere pro- 
perty qualification was sufficient, because 
he had heard a man who was on a special 
jury declare that he could neither read 
nor write. Surely, then, there must be 
some means of selection. It need not be 
exercised by the Sheriff; but unless 
regard was had to something beyond 
mere property qualification they might 
find that not one of the jury possessed 
sufficient intelligence for the trial of a 
case. He admitted that it was no 
objection against the Bill that it gave 
different qualifications, for the rating 
was not uniform in Ireland; but they 
would have to ascertain what would 
enable the administration of the law to 
be carried on by intelligent jurors. He 
protested against reference to Liberals 
or Conservatives in this matter. Such a 
topic as regarded the constitution of a 
jury was new to him, and, further, could 
not be a legal ground of objection. In 
a jury impanelled by ballot they might 
have a preponderance of mén holding 
similar political opinions, but were they 
to suggest to the people that the decision 
of such a jury would be of no value? 
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God forbid that any idea should be sent 
abroad from this House that because a 
gentleman happened to be a Liberal or 
a Conservative he would not do his duty 
asajuror. It was not of the slightest 
consequence what were the politics or 
what was the religion of a juror; but he 
must be sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand the legal terms brought into the 
discussion, the charge of the Judge, and 
the addresses of counsel. Recently it 
had been stated that at the trial for the 
Omagh murder, which lasted 10 days, 
and turned upon circumstantial evidence, 
the jury, after retiring, returned into 
Court to ask whether a man could be 
convicted of murder unless some one had 
seen the murder committed. That was 
not an instance of partizanship, but 
simply of want of intelligence. It was 
for the common interest to guard against 
such occurrences, and therefore he hoped 
that every means would be adopted by 
the Committee to ascertain what altera- 
tions in the law were necessary. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
it was at his instance that last year the 
qualification of jurors in towns was re- 
duced from £20 to £12, because he had 
obtained Returns which convinced those 
in charge of the Bill that without such 
reduction it would in some instances be 
impossible to obtain a sufficient number 
of men to constitute a jury. It should 
be remembered that the reduction of the 
qualification was not made on the repre- 
sentation of any Member of the House, 
but on that of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Dublin. There was no question that 
the principle of the Act was right. The 
grand jury of Cork, of which body he 
was a member, were prepared before the 
Assizes commenced to pass a resolution 
condemnatgzy of the Act in the strongest 
terms, but having waited till they had 
experience of its working they passed a 
resolution merely to the effect that the 
Act required amendment; and Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald in dismissing the 
panel said,—‘‘I dismiss you, thanking 
you for your attendance and for the ad- 
mirable manner in which you have found 
your verdicts.” He quite concurred 
with what had been stated to the effect 
that there should be a different qualifica- 
tion of jurors in different counties, but 
he thought the whole case would be met 
if the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
had power to strike off the list those 
who had not the means of attending the 
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Assizes. It was all very well to cry out 
against a new system, but he believed 
that the present Act, amended in the 
direction he had intimated, would com- 
mand the confidence of all classes in 
Ireland. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that as the Com- 
mittee was to be granted, any discus- 
sion was a waste of time. He would 
suggest that the Order of Reference 
should be enlarged sufficiently to allow 
of evidence being given with regard to 
the desirability of having unanimity 
upon juries. That was a question as 
to which there was a strong opinion in 
Ireland, and, as he understood, the 
highest authorities with reference to the 
working of the jury system were ready 
to give their opinion upon it. They 
must beware lest in altering the qualifica- 
tions very much they might exclude 
some of the best jurors. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, it 
was of great importance that there should 
not be such an extension of the Order of 
Reference as would interfere with an 
amendment of the jury law before the 
next Assizes. 

CotonEL ANNESLEY said, he was 
glad that the Government had agreed 
to grant a Committee. The present 
state of the jury system in Ireland was 
simply scandalous. For the last 16 
years he he had acted as foreman of the 
grand jury of the county for which he 
sat (Cavan), and had therefore had some 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the subject. Formerly convictions 
were very difficult to obtain; but now, 
startling as the statement might appear 
—murder, he believed, might be com- 
mitted with impunity in some parts of 
Ireland. He had given the noble Mar- 
quess the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant notice that he would men- 
tion one case which he thought illus- 
trated the operation of the present jury 
system. A small farmer in the county 
of Cavan seduced an unfortunate young 
woman, who was in the family way. 
She met him subsequently in a market 
town, and accompanied him into a field, 
where she was murdered by him, and 
her body partly hidden. The dreadful 
deed was witnessed by a man who was at 
the time in an adjoining field, and who 
gave evidence which left no doubt on the 
mind of the grand jury as to the guilt 
of the accused. The prisoner was tried 
at the next Assizes, and the same evi- 
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dence was given, but the jury disagreed. 
Again, he was tried at the next Assizes 
with the same result, and at the last 
Assizes there was a third trial and a 
third disagreement. On inquiring what 
became of the murderer he was told that 
his passage had been paid to America 
by the Government, who had also given 
him a sum of money. [The Marquess 
of Harrineton said that was not true. | 
It was satisfactory to hear it denied ; he 
could not believe the report, but it had 
been publicly stated in the grand jury 
room. Another case of brutal murder 
came before the same grand jury, re- 
specting which no doubt could exist in 
any sane mind. A dispute having arisen 
between two neighbours respecting a 
quarter of an acre of bog, the one, who 
was partially blind, met the other, who 
was partially intoxicated, and stabbed 
him 18 times. Five of the wounds were 
mortal, and the accused having been 
seen grappling with the murdered man 
was apprehended shortly afterwards. 
His brother was taken with him, upon 
which he said, ‘‘ He did not do it; what 
was done I did.”” Here was a positive 
confession in addition to eye witnesses 
of the act. The Judge who tried the case 
was Baron Dowse, who charged the jury 
to the effect that that was murder, and 
nothing else. The Judge charged them 
at five in in the evening, and the jury 
were locked up till ten o’clock next 
morning, and then they were discharged. 
What more monstrous failure of justice 
could be conceived? The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Downing) said the people 
of Ireland had confidence in the Act. 
That opinion did not coincide with his 
experience. He had still one other case. 
An ex-policeman who had been active 
in apprehending Fenians was followed 
by two rough men from a market, one 
of whom felled him with a club by a 
blow sufficient to fell an ox. The ex- 
policeman was taken to the hospital, and 
died in three days. There were eye- 
witnesses to that act also, but the jury 
would not convict for murder, and the 
matter was compromised by a verdict of 
manslaughter. The case ended by a 
severe sentence of penal servitude. Cer- 


tainly, these cases showed that the law 
could not be administered in Ireland to 
the satisfaction of the country. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that as the noble 
Marquess the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land proposed a new form of inquiry for 
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the Committee, it only remained for 
him to withdraw his Motion, and in 
doing so to express his thanks to the 
hon. Members who had kindly enabled 
him to bring the matter before the 
House. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX regretted 
the Reference had been extended. It 
would now be impossible to legislate 
this year, and murder, robbery, and 
other crimes would go unpunished in 
Ireland till next Session. He protested 
against a country being left in the 
dreadful state in which Ireland was at 
present. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Downing) might say everybody 
was satisfied in Ireland, but the fact was 
none were satisfied but criminals. 

Sm JOHN ESMONDE protested 
against the number of jurors in Ireland 
being diminished. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


£136,000, on account, for the Post 
Office Telegraph Service. 


Resolution to be reported upon Don- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


JURIES ACT (IRELAND), 1871. 


Returns ordered, “for each county, county of 
a city, and county of a town in Ireland, of all 
applications which have been made at the late 
Spring Assizes by any County Officers or Poor 
Rate Collectors, for repayment of expenses in- 
curred by them, and for remuneration, under 
the Act 34 and 35 Vic. c. 65.” 

“Of all Presentments made for such expenses 
and remuneration.” 

“Of all Resolutions passed by Grand Juries 
relative thereto.” 

“ And, for each Poor Law Union in Ireland, 
of all allowances made out of the rates by the 
Guardians, and approved of by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, to Clerks of Unions for ex- 
penses and remuneration under the above named 
Act.”—(Mr. Bruen.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 29th March, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Consoli- 
dated Fund (£9,317,346 19s, 9d.) *, and passed. 

Royal Assent—(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund [36 Vict. c. 3]; Victoria Embankment 
(Somerset House) [386 Vict. c. 4]; Epping 
Forest [36 Vict. c.5]; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
[86 Vict. c. ii]. 


Their Lordships met ;—and the Royal 
Assent having been given by Commission 
to the (£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund Bill, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 29th March, 1873. 


The House met at half after Six of 
the clock. 
_ Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners :— 

The House went;—and being re- 


turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,—(£9,317,346 19s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund Bill, Victoria Embankment(Somer- 
set House) Bill, Epping Forest Bill, and 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st March, 1873. 


MINUTES.|]—Puvusiic Biris—First Reading— 
Endowed Schools (Address) * (54). 

Second Reading—Salmon Fisheries Commission- 
ers * (47). 


Report—Custody of Infants * (51). 


ALDERNEY (HARBOUR AND FORTI- 
FICATIONS). 
REPORT OF THE SELEOT COMMITTEE. 


Tae Duxe or SOMERSET rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Select Committee in last Session 
on the works in Alderney, and to move 
for any Minute or Report which will 
explain the intentions of the Government 
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in regard to the maintenance of those 
works. 

Viscount HALIFAX rose and said, 
he had to make an appeal to his noble 
Friend. The Committee, of which the 
noble Duke was Chairman, had only 
made their Report last Session, and it 
was impossible that anything could have 
been done to the works without a Vote. 
The views of the Government did not, 
perhaps, differ very much from those 
expressed in the Report of the Com- 
mittee; but they had not had sufficient 
time to go into the subject so thoroughly 
as to enable them to make any proposal 
in the Estimates for the present year. 
More than that—they understood that 
during the winter considerable injury 
had been done to the Breakwater. It 
was essential, therefore, that there should 
be an examination of the actual state of 
the Breakwater, and with that view Mr. 
Hawkshaw and Lieutenant Colonel A. 
Clarke, the two engineers who had ex- 
amined the works, were about to again 
visit Alderney—they would go over 
during the Easter vacation. He hoped, 
therefore, his noble Friend would be 
good enough to postpone his Motion till 
after Easter. It was important to his 
noble Friend himself that he should be 
put in possession of the latest informa- 
tion as to the state of the Breakwater, 
and if he postponed his Motion the Go- 
vernment at the earliest possible period 
after Easter would state what their in- 
tentions were as regarded the subject of 
his noble Friend’s Notice. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
did not wish to press his Motion against 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and therefore would accede to his noble 
Friend’s request, but with the clear 
understanding that after Easter he (Vis- 
count Halifax), or some other Member of 
the Government, would state what course 
it meant to pursue. Of course, it would 
be competent for him to make any Mo- 
tion he might think it advisable to sub- 
mit to their Lordships after he had heard 
what the Government proposed to do. 


NAVY—H.M.S. THE “DEVASTATION.” 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
that in rising to put some inquiries on 
the subject of Her Majesty’s ship Devas- 
tation, he must remind their Lordships 
that his Questions had been on the Notice 
Paper upwards of six weeks, and that 
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he had postponed the matter at the re- 
quest of his noble Friend the Earl of 
Camperdown, until after the First Lord 
of the Admiralty should have made his 
official statement to the other House in 
moving the Navy Estimates. The right 
hon. Gentleman had now made a very 
clear and straightforward statement, 
showing the state of the Navy generally ; 
but when touching on professional points 
he said he did not so much speak for 
himself as repeat the opinions of his pro- 
fessional advisers and of scientific men; 
consequently, it was to those professional 
men and philosophers any observations 
which he (the Earl of Lauderdale) had 
now to make would be mainly. directed. 
The Devastation was one of four vessels 
of the same class and character—the 
others being the Thunderer, the Fury, 
and another. Those vessels were in- 
tended to be sea-going ships, and the 
question to be determined was whether 
they really were safe-going vessels. They 
had no masts, and there had never before 
been ships of war with such a low free- 
board and such a high centre of gravity. 
He considered these to be most dangerous 
features in such vessels, and it was neces- 
sary that there should be a trial of the 
Devastation as soon as possible—and all 
the more necessary because it had been 
found necessary to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject of the 
serious loss of merchant vessels, much of 
which was attributed to low freeboards. 
Why were the Devastation and the Thun- 
derer and the two other vessels of the 
same class to have a low freeboard and 
a high centre of gravity? The reason 
assigned was that those qualities were 
supposed to give a steady platform, so 
that the fire of the guns would not be 
thrown away. In passenger ships a low 
freeboard and a high centre of gravity 
were believed to contribute to the com- 
fort of the stomachs of those on board. 
In a ship-of-war a steady platform was 
exceedingly desirable—it was indeed a 
requisite ; but that object, however valu- 
able, must not be obtained at the sacri- 
fice of the safety of the ship and her 
crew. Now, up to the present time there 
was nothing but theory to show that 
those low freeboards were safe. He 
thought, however, the public would not 
be satisfied to go on theory alone—we 
wanted experiment. When guns of a 
new kind were constructed they were 
subjected to the utmost trial—they were 
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tried till they burst. He did not go to 
the length of saying a ship ought to 
be tried until she was destroyed, but 
he did think that she ought to be 


‘tried until it became apparent that it 


would not be safe to try her further. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty said 
that Department would look on the Deras- 
tation as a trial vessel. Well, if she was 
really to be tried against a heavy sea, 
the sooner that was done the better. 
For himself, he had no objection to the 
building of one such ship as the Devas- 
tation; but as an experiment, because 
he was not at all satisfied that vessels of 
that class would prove to be good sea- 
going ships. He found that some au- 
thorities denied that the Devastation was 
a vessel of low freeboard, and asserted 
that she had a foot and a half more free- 
board than certain passenger vessels. 
What were the facts? She had 9 feet 
out of the water forward, and 4 feet 
6 inches aft. He had never heard of a 
passenger ship with such a low freeboard 
as that. The Serapis was 22 feet out of 
the water forward, and 16 feet aft. The 
Thunderer had been round by Plymouth 
and Portsmouth recently, when she was 
going 12 knots. He thought the sea must 
have been nearly smooth then; but as 
the vessel was going at 12 knots, and in 
across sea, that would make a great wind. 
He thought there was some miscalcula- 
tion as to the actual wind blowing in the 
Channel; but at all events the experi- 
ment with the Thunderer could not be 
regarded as one which settled the ques- 
tion of low freeboards. It was said that 
the Devastation could not be capsized 
because she had no sails, but ships with 
sails were not capsized till the sails were 
blown away. The Devastation had a 
great hurricane-house, and the danger 
of her capsizing would probably arise, if 
it arose at all, from the sea acting on 
that and as it were getting under the 
eaves of it. One question which ought 
at once to be settled was whether the 
Devastation was a high freeboard or a 
low one. His own opinion was that she 
was a low freeboard. Was Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government satisfied that such a 
vessel as this would be safe at sea and 
able to live in a gale? The professional 
advisers of the First Lord were of opi- 
nion that she was fit to go to any part of 
the world; but he had his doubts on 
that point. He was satisfied of this— 
that if every vessel in the British Navy 
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were to be cut down to the same free- 
board as the Devastation, there would not 
be one of them but would be unsea- 
worthy. The Monarch turret-ship was 
24 feet over water at the bows; the Sul- 
tan was 31 feet, and the Royal Sovereign 
10 feet, and she was not a good sea- 
going vessel. The Blazer gunboat, which 
was not much larger than a ship’s launch, 
was 9 feet. What the performance at 
sea of vessels of the Devastation class 
would be, was a very serious matter; 
and in order to solve it as little delay as 
possible should be allowed to intervene 
before there was a trial. He did not 
want the vessel to be taken to sea ina 
gale of wind, but he thought that she 
ought to be taken down the Channel at 
four or five knots. If it was found that 
there was no danger at that speed, she 
might be taken a little further, and got 
into the trough of the sea; and if she 
answered so far, she might be taken out 
to sea until the officers on board did not 
think fit to go any further ; or let her be 
taken to Bantry Bay in company with 
the Monarch, or some other of Her Ma- 
jesty’s sea-going ships—let her wait until 
a gale came, and after the gale had 
blown itself out let her go out and see 
how she would behave herself in the 


heavy swell that would follow. He be- 
lieved that could be done without danger, 
and it was the only effectual and satis- 
factory mode of dealing with such a ves- 


sel as the Devastation. Thirty years ago 
he served on a Committee for Harbour 
Defences—the Committee had a good 
adviser in Mr. Scott Russell—that Com- 
mittee contemplated the building of ves- 
sels of freeboard, but at the time they 
were intended for harbour defence, and 
not for sea-going ships. There were 
seas 20 feet, 30 feet, 40 feet, and 50 feet 
high. Admiral Fitzroy was not pre- 
pared to say that there were not seas 
even 60 feet high; but let them take a 
sea 30 feet high, and how would the 
captain force such a ship as the Devas- 
tation off a lee shore? He agreed it was 
quite right to build the Devastation as a 
trial ship; but three more of these vessels 
had been built at a cost of £2,000,000, 
and yet no proper test of their safety had 
as yet been made. He begged to ask, 
If the ‘‘ Devastation” is to be inclined in 
order to ascertain her stability at various 
angles; and as to what trials are to be 
made at sea in order to ascertain her 
efficiency and safety as a sea-going vessel 
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in bad weather such as a sea-going vessel 
was liable to encounter at all seasons ? 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN hoped 
his noble Friend would excuse him if he 
did not occupy their Lordships’ time by 
entering into the comparative merits of 
broadside iron ships, turret ships with 
high freeboard, and turret ships with 
low freeboard. Each of these classes 
had its advocates, and as they were able 
men he could not pretend to say how 
long the discussion might not be main- 
tained. In reference to the Question 
itself, he had to thank his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Lauderdale) for having ac- 
ceded to his request for a postponement 
of his Questions till after the statement 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
‘another place,’ and he thought their 
Lordships had the advantage of a very 
clear and able statement. He thought 
that when a new class of ship was intro- 
duced into the Navy, it was both right 
and proper that the first official statement 
respecting it should be made by that Mem- 
ber of the Government who, more than 
any other person, was responsible to 
Parliament and the country for the ships 
built under the direction of the Board 
of Admiralty. With reference to the 
observation of his noble Friend as to 
the First Lord having in the matter of 
ships of the Devastation class acted on 
the advice of professional advisers and 
men of science—whom his noble Friend 
was pleased to term “‘ philosophers ’’— 
he thought it right to remind him that 
among those professional advisers and 
scientific men were naval officers of the 
highest experience, including Controllers 
like Sir Spencer Robinson and Admiral 
Stewart; and those ships had been de- 
signed not only on the advice of pro- 
fessional advisers, but also on that of 
the Committee, who examined and con- 
sidered designs submitted to the First 
Lord. He found that on the 24th of 
March, 1869, the following gentlemen, 
especially invited by the First Lord, 
assembled at the Admiralty :—Admiral 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Rear Admiral 
H. R. Yelverton, Captain Cowper Coles, 
Mr. William Fairbairn, Mr. Joseph 
Whitworth, and Dr. Woolley ; and that 
there were also present besides all the 
members of the Board of Admiralty, 
Rear Admiral Key and Mr. E. J. Reed, 
at that time Chief Constructor of the 
Navy. A design was submitted, and 
the First Lord taking a note of the 
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principal and important features of that 
design, invited a discussion upon each 
of these seriatim. They were considered 
to be—1, low freeboard; 2, draught of 
water with special reference to twin 
screws; 3, the absence of masts; and, 
4th, the nature of the armaments. He 
believed that 8 feet 9 inches forward 
and 4 feet 6 inches aft was the freeboard 
in the design approved, not only by that 
Committee, but also by the Committee 
presided over by Lord Dufferin. It was 
then believed that ships of the Devasta- 
tion class would prove first-class fighting 
ships; and, notwithstanding the doubts 
expressed by his noble Friend to the 
contrary, it would, perhaps, be a proof 
to the House and the country that in 
the minds of experienced officers there 
was great confidence in those vessels, if 
he mentioned that Admiral Stewart was 
prepared to take a passage in the Devas- 
tation on her trial trip, and that Mr. 
Barnaby, the Chief Naval Architect, had 
asked permission to be on board during 
the trial. As to the force of the wind 
on the occasion when the sister ship of 
the Devastation, the Thunderer, made her 
trip, he thought it was not likely there 
had been any miscalculation as to the 
wind, Admiral Stewart being on board ; 
but, even granting that there had been 
such a mistake, and the force of wind 
was not so great as had been stated, 
still the result showed that the Thunderer 
made better way against a head sea than 
the Valorous. Some curiosity had been 
expressed to know why, when the 
Devastation had been tried so long ago 
as October last, no further trial of her 
had been made since that time. The 
trial in Oetober was one for her engines, 
and with a view to deciding on the 
engines for other vessels, it was desirable 
the experiments should be made at the 
earliest possible period. If his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord, when mak- 
ing his statement on the Navy Estimates, 
and if he himself now spoke with caution 
respecting the Devastation, it was not 
that they, or that the advisers of the 
Admiralty had any reason to question 
her safety or stability as a sea-going 
ship, but because they had not yet had 
any experience of the Devastation’s sea- 
going powers ; and, until they had satis- 
factory evidence on the subject from 
experience, they would not say that she 
was in that respect a satisfactory ship. 
At the same time everything approach- 
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ing a trial that she or the Zhunderer had 
undergone had been in the direction of 
success, and the First Lord had no 
ground for supposing, from what his 
professional advisers said, that there 
was the least reason to question her 
safety or stability. The reason there 
had been no trial since October was that 
it had not been thought desirable to 
make a further trial until her fittings 
were complete. They would be complete 
in a few days, and then she would be 
subjected to a different trial from that 
which she had undergone to test the 
power of her engines. That was not 
the sort of trial contemplated by his 
noble Friend; but there would be a 
series of progressive trials such as he 
had spoken of in order that the sea- 
going qualities of the Devastation might 
be fully tested. The Admiralty were 
quite aware of the responsibility which 
the invention of a new class of ship en- 
tailed upon them. They were perfectly 
aware that the Devastation was an ex- 
perimental ship, and while they did not 
in the least distrust her, they felt that 
every precaution must be taken in con- 
ducting these trials so as not to endanger 
the lives of those who were on board. 
His noble Friend, however, rather over- 
stated the case in mentioning that her 
freeboard was so very low. Perhaps, it 
had escaped his recollection that since 
she was originally designed her super- 
structure had been increased, the effect 
of which had been to raise very mate- 
rially the height of her freeboard, and, 
therefore, to increase her stability. [The 
Earl of LavperpaLe: That is amid- 
ships. My figures are fore and aft. ] 
Originally, she was designed for 50 feet 
of her length forward with a freeboard 
of 8 feet 9 inches; and for the remain- 
ing 234 feet of her length with a free- 
board of 4 feet 6 inches. Now, by the 
alterations made, for the first 60 feet of 
her length she has a freeboard of 8 feet 
9 inches, as originally proposed ; for the 
next 184 feet she has a freeboard of 10 
feet 9 inches; and only for the last 50 feet 
has she a freeboard of 4 feet 6 inches. 
In this way the range of her stability 
had been increased from 43 degrees, 
as originally designed, to 553 degrees. 
The ship had been inclined some time 
ago, and the inclination showed the re- 
sult he had just mentioned. Within the 
last few days she had been inclined a 
second time. The calculations had not 
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yet been worked out; but he should be 
glad to let his noble Friend have them 
when they were completed. Having 
now given what he thought was a com- 
plete answer to the question, he would 
only repeat a hope that it would not be 
supposed that the Admiralty were run- 
ning anything which could properly be 
called a risk with respect to this new class 
of ship. Of course, every new type of 
vessel was necessarily an experiment, 
possessing qualities which could only be 
tested by actual trial. All the Admiralty 
could do was to take every precaution, 
and see that no risk was run, and that 
the officers in charge were persons in 
whom the country and the service placed 
confidence. He was sure his noble Friend 
would agree with him that no fitter per- 
son could have been chosen, and no one 
in whom the ship’s company would have 
greater confidence than Captain Hewitt, 
to whom the command of the Devastation 
had been given. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET wished to 
say a few words on this matter. This 
was an experimental ship, and for the 
last seven or eight years a great deal 
had been heard in the House of Com- 
mons as to the necessity of fixing the 
responsibility for every ship that was 
built. Now, he wanted to show their 
Lordships the position at which we had 
arrived with regard to the responsibility 
for this experimental ship, the Devasta- 
tion. The vessel was designed by Mr. 
Reed, and the drawings were at the 
Dockyard, but when he left the Admi- 
ralty the stem had only just been laid 
down. As, however, he was very anxious 
that justice should be done to the ship, 
he offered to give his services gratuitously 
in order that the vessel might be built 
according to his design ;—and, of course, 
in planning so complicated a structure a 
great deal must be still in the designer’s 
mind, without being reduced to paper. 
Mr. Reed’s offer was refused. He was 
told that he was not wanted, and that 
the Constructing Committee at the Ad- 
miralty could build the vessel without 
his assistance. He left the Admiralty, 
and the Constructing Committee began 
their work; but before they had gone 
far the Admiralty appointed another 
Committee—Lord Dufferin’s Committee, 
as it was called. They sat in the Board 
Room at the Admiralty, took evidence, 
and recommended what they thought 
right, superseding both Mr. Reed and 
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the Constructing Committee. But, after 
discussing the question they were divided 
in opinion—one section desiring that the 
ship should be constructed in one way, 
and the other in another way. Their Re- 
port, therefore, was not a very satisfactory 
one. The Devastation was talked of as 
a fighting ship; but what did the Com- 
mittee themselves say in their Report of 
July 26, 1871 ?— 

“Persons whose opinions; are entitled to 
weight have expressed their conviction that it 
will be impossible for these ships to be forced 
head to sea without being smothered. This is a 


point which cannot be decided in any other way 
than by actual trial.” 


So that, according to the Committee, 
until we had smothered the Devastation 
we could not know whether it was in 
danger of being smothered. Well, after 
this the Admiralty took the ship in hand. 
But Mr. Goschen could not be fixed with 
the responsibility—he could not set aside 
the Report of a Committee sitting in the 
Board Room of the Admiralty ; nor could 
the Constructing Committee accept the 
responsibility, because they had been 
superseded by another Committee. Thus, 
if the Devastation should meet with the 
fate of the Captain, we should be in the 
same position now as we were then, and 
should not know where to fix responsi- 
bility. It was clear that under such a 
system no one could be responsible for 
ships that were built. Hisnoble Friend 
(the Earl of Lauderdale) talked of the 
responsibility of the Admiralty; but it 
was not fair to fix the responsibility on 
Mr. Goschen. He had asked, in their 
Lordships’ Committee, Admiral Robin- 
son who would be responsible for the 
Devastation when completed, and Admiral 
Robinson said that he could not tell; 
that the Constructing Committee had 
departed from his recommendation, and 
therefore he could not be responsible 
any more than Mr. Reed could be. Thus 
the responsibility was shifted from one 
to another, and it was now impossible to 
say who was responsible for this ship. 
Such a state of things was most unsatis- 
factory. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, the expe- 
rience of his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Somerset) at the Admiralty must surely 
have taught him that when experimental 
ships were being built it was the duty of 
the First Lord to take the best advice he 
could during the whole time of their con- 
struction ; and this was not less the case 
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when a considerable time elapsed before 
the vessel was sent to sea. There could 
not, however, be the slightest doubt who 
was responsible when such a vessel actu- 
ally went to sea. It was the Board of 
Admiralty, at the time of her being sent 
to sea, and the Constructor upon whose 
official responsibility the final arrange- 
ments of the vessel were determined. 
In this case, no doubt, there had been 
alterations of construction since Mr. 
Reed laid the first lines of the De- 
vastation. The ultimate responsibility 
lay with the Admiralty, whose present 
adviser was Mr. Barnaby. So far as 
Constructors were responsible, he was 
responsible for the ship as she stood at 
this moment. All authorities concurred 
in the necessity of having ships with a 
much lower freeboard than was formerly 
the case when they were not armour- 

lated. The reason was that if the 
height of ships out of the water was 
as great as that of the old class of ships 
it would be impossible they could carry 
the armour-plating which was necessary 
to make them efficient engines of war. 
The scientific men and the naval men who 
were consulted concurred in believing 
that the Devastation was the type of the 
fighting ship of the future. It was im- 
possible, however, to establish the sound- 
ness of a theory without ample experi- 
ment. Theory went a long way, but 
experience went further. His right hon. 
Friend Mr. Goschen was proceeding in 
the matter with great care, while recog- 
nizing fully the fact that the Devastation 
must be tried under all those conditions 
which, as a sea-going ship, she must be 
prepared to meet. So faras her engines 
were concerned, she would be tried 
directly, and if that trial was satisfactory 
she would proceed to sea at once. Ina 
very few days, therefore, an opportunity 
would be given for testing, as his noble 
Friend had pointed out, the sea-going 
capabilities of this ship. 

Tar Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
that though there were not only scientific 
and philosophical and the best known 
men on Lord Dufferin’s Committee, there 
was not a single naval architect, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge, who 
was accustomed to build iron ships of that 
size. The principle adopted was far away 
from the principle of no freeboard, and if 
the principle of no freeboard had been 
adopted, the water would have simply 
washed over the vessel and she would 
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have been steady. It was easy to ex- 
plain why the Zhunderer had sailed 12 
knots in rough weather, when she was 
going to Portsmouth the other day, 
accompanied by the Valorous. He be- 
lieved the Valorous had only 2,000 tons 
weight, whereas the Zhunderer had 10,000 
tons, so that if they were caught in a 
chopping sea, the weight and length of 
the Thunderer would cause her to go very 
smoothly ahead, which the Valorous with 
her lighter weight could not do. Hisnoble 
Friend (the Earl of Camperdown) had 
reminded him that he was on the Com- 
mittee which recommended the building 
of this ship. Now, he ceztainly was on 
that Committee, and he had stated so 
before to the House. When the papers 
were laid before him first of all, and his 
opinion was asked whether a ship of 
that type would be serviceable, he asked 
if she was intended to be a regular sea- 
going ship and to do the business of the 
country wherever wanted ; and the reply 
being in the affirmative, he said that he 
did not think she would do, or that she 
would be safe. Another member, Mr. 
Fairbairn, one of the Naval Architects, to 
whom the question was also put, said 
that he could give no other answer than 
that given by the Earl of Lauderdale. 
In the course of the discussion he (the 
Earl of Lauderdale) said there was no 
use arguing this point, and as some said 
she would be fit for anything, and as 
others said she would not, and as there 
was only one way of deciding the ques- 
tion, the thing to be done was to build 
one ship and try her; and under these 
circumstances he would give his approval 
to the building of one vessel. That was 
avery different thing from advocating 
the building of four such vessels for the 
Navy. But while saying she would not 
be fit for sea-going service, he had ad- 
mitted she would be one of the most 
powerful vessels in the Navy, and would 
do for coast defence; but the drawback 
even there would be that she drew too 
much water. He certainly could not be 
described as one who had advocated the 
Devastation class of ships before the 
principle had been tried. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the remarks which the noble Earl 
had just addressed to their Lordships 
would illustrate the difficulties in which 
the Admiralty was sometimes placed. 
The noble Earl had told them that he 
was for building one ship of the Devasta- 
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tion class, and one only; but last autumn 
their Lordships would have seen every 
kind of advice given to the Admiralty 
through the medium of the public jour- 
nals. If there were eminent naval 
officers who advocated the building of 
one ship of the Devastation type only, 
there were persons equally eminent who 
advised the Admiralty to build a squadron 
of Devastations. The Admiralty were 
then told they had no gunboats, and 
that they ought to build squadrons of 
gunboats. They were also told that 
they had no frigates, and that they 
ought to build squadrons of frigates. 
He was glad therefore to find that there 
were in naval circles officers like his 
noble Friend who thought the Admiralty 
sometimes did too much in the way of 
shipbuilding. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 31st March, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexecr Commirree—Juries (Ire- 
land), appointed. 

Svuprpty—Resolution [March 28] reported. 

Pusuc Buus—Ordered—Land Rights and Con- 
veyancing (Scotland) *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Building Societies * 
[109]; Gretton Chapel Marriages Legaliza- 
tion * [110]. 

Second Reading — Matrimonial Causes Acts 
Amendment * [101]; East India Stock Divi- 
dend Redemption * [102]; East India Loan * 

103]; Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * 

107]. 

Committee—Railway and Canal Traffic [121]— 
RP. 

Committee—Report—Marine Mutiny * ; Sites for 
Places of Religious Worship * [26]. 

Third Reading-Mutiny ; Income Tax Assess- 
ment * [98]; Turks and Caicos Islands * [87] ; 
Public Worship Facilities * [100], and passed. 


THE “ MURILLO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any further progress has been 
made in the investigation in Cadiz into 
the charges against the captain and offi- 
cers of the ‘‘Murillo;’”? whether the 
‘*Murillo”’ is still under arrest; and 
when the Correspondence thereon will 
be laid upon the Table ? 
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Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the case 
of the Murilio is still pending before the 
Spanish Tribunal, and the vessel, accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence received at 
the Foreign Office, is still under deten- 
tion at Cadiz. It is not usual to present 
to Parliament correspondence relating 
to a case which may be pending between 
two Governments until the correspond- 
ence is completed, and the correspond- 
ence relating to this case being still 
pending with the Spanish Government, 
it would not be right to present the 
Papers in an incomplete form. I may 
add, in justice to the Spanish authori- 
ties at Madrid, that they have shown 
every disposition to assist in arriving at 
the truth and in elucidating the facts of 
the case. ' 


SUEZ CANAL—SHIPPING TOLLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If his attention has been called 
to the fact that the ‘‘Liberté” of 
March 27th, publishes a letter written 
by M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire to M. de 
Lesseps, warmly congratulating him in 
the name of M. Thiers on the verdict by 
the Suez Canal Company against the 
MessageriesMaritimes, M. Thiers warmly 
agrees with the views of the Company 
on the tonnage question, and promised 
to speak to Lord Lyons in this sense, 
and will otherwise support the Company 
as far as possible ; and what instructions 
have been sent to Lord Lyons on this 
important subject ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The letter, Sir, 
in question is dated the 14th instant. 
On the 17th, Her Majesty’s Government 
learnt from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople that M. de Lesseps 
had announced that he had received such 
a communication. Instructions were sent 
the same evening to Lord Lyons, direct- 
ing him to ascertain without loss of time 
whether M. de Lesseps was justified in 
using M. Thiers’s name in insisting at 
Constantinople upon the pretensions of 
the Canal Company. Lord Lyons saw 
M. de Rémusat on the following day, 
who, in reply to his inquiry, said that 
certainly M. de Lesseps had not any offi- 
cial authority to use M. Thiers’s name 
in the matter. In forwarding an extract 
from the Liberté on the 28th instant con- 
taining this letter, Lord Lyons, referring 
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to the mention of his name in it, says— 
‘‘Nothing of the kind has ever been 
said to me by the President of the Re- 
public.” 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH ACT, 1869— 
COMPENSATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Post- 
master General, What progress has been 
made in the settlement of the amounts 
still payable to Railway Companies as 
compensation under the Telegraph Act, 
1869; and, whether he can state what 
was the estimated amount of such com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the Post Office 
has already concluded arrangements with 
40 railway companies, who possess the 
greater part of the railways of the United 
Kingdom. Arbitration is going on with 
10 or 11 railway companies; but it is 
impossible to say when the arrangements 
with the remainder of the railway com- 
panies will be completed, or what sum 
arbitrators will award to them. 


Navy—System 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION— 
PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


THe O’CONOR DON (for Mr. 
O’Rerty) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he would state to how 
many of the Public Departments in the 
Schedule to the Orders in Council on the 
subject of examination the Treasury 
claim the right by Act of Parliament to 
appoint without conforming to the regu- 
lations of the Order in Council ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Treasury 
and all other Departments to whom full 
powers of appointment were granted by 
Act of Parliament possessed the right 
alluded to in the question. He could 
not enumerate those Departments. But 
if it were meant to ask, whether it was 
the intention of the Treasury to exer- 
cise that right, he begged to say it had 
no such intention. 


CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—REPORTS 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON (for Mr. 
O’Rettty) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reference to an answer of 
his on Monday, Whether the Reports of 
the Commissioners appointed last year 
to inquire into the case of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, the Irish Constabu- 
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lary, and certain other branches of the 
Civil Service in Ireland, the last of which 
was signed by the Commissioners on the 
14th December, were received at the 
Treasury on the following dates :—The 
Report and Evidence on the Dublin Me- 
tropolitan Police on the 19th December, 
that on the Constabulary and Resident 
Magistrates on the 24th January, and 
the other Reports in the first week of 
February ; and, whether he can explain 
the delay in their regard ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Reports 
alluded to were received at the Trea- 
sury at the dates given in the Question, 
except the last, which was received in 
the second, not the first, week of Feb- 
ruary. Three of the Reports had been 
referred to the Irish Government, and 
the last would be so referred. The Irish 
Government had not yet arrived at a 
decision with respect to them, and un- 
doubtedly a considerable time must be 
allowed for consideration, seeing that 
the matters involved were of so much 
importance. In the meantime a certain 
provisional improvement had been made 
in the pay of the Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


of Navigation. 


NAVY—SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRAOCY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he intends to take any steps for giving 
the general body of the executive Offi- 
cers of the Navy facilities for obtaining 
knowledge and experience in practical 
navigation, pilotage, and surveying 
duties, and for afterwards utilising the 
experience so gained; and, whether he 
will state what alterations he proposes 
to make generally in the system under 
which Her Majesty’s Ships are at pre- 
sent navigated ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, his 
broad answer was that it was not pro- 
posed to make any organic change in 
the system under which Her Majesty’s 
ships were at present navigated, or to 
abolish the class of navigating officers. 
With regard to the more detailed Ques- 
tion as to the instruction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s officers in pilotage, surveying, 
and practical navigation, it would re- 
quire too lengthened a statement to 
admit of his going into the subject at 
present.. He would endeavour to give 
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the hon. Gentleman the information to 
which he was entitled in the course of 
the discussion on the Navy Estimates. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS—CONSUL MARCH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any request has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Government of the Fiji Islands for the 
removal of Consul March ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, a commu- 
nication has been received from the 
Fijian authorities requesting the removal 
of Mr. Consul March; but before the 
receipt of that communication Lord 
Granville had already decided that, in 
the interests of the public service, it 
would be desirable, looking to the altered 
state of things in the Fijis, brought about 
by the establishment of a quasi-regular 
form of Government, that Mr. Consul 
March should be transferred to another 
post. This determination was come to, 


not on account of any misconduct on the 
part of Mr. Consul March, or disapproval 
of his proceedings, but solely from a 
conviction that the relative positions of 


the Consul, and of those who adminis- 
tered the newly-established Government 
of the Fijis had become so altered that 
in the interests of both parties a change 
was required. 


SUGAR DUTIES — INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 1864.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether France has 
complied with the arrangement entered 
into at the recent Conference, that each 
of the Four Powers which were parties 
to the International Convention of 1864, 
should study the question of chemical 
analysis as applied to the assessment of 
the Sugar Duty, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether science will furnish, as 
a corrective of the imperfections of the 
system of assessment by colour, some 
quicker and more practical processes 
than the various methods of sacchari- 
mentary at present adopted by one part 
of the European sugar trade ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received no 
communication from the French Govern- 
ment on the subject. , 


Mr. Goschen 
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IRELAND—THE RIVER SHANNON. 
QUESTION. 


Masor TRENCH asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, having re- 
gard to the urgency of the case, he will, 
on the earliest opportunity, bring in a 
Bill for improving the Drainage and 
Navigation of the River Shannon, and 
enabling those interested in the former 
to co-operate with the Government in 
effecting this purpose ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, as to the naviga- 
tion of the River Shannon, he was not 
aware that anything was required to be 
done. As far as the drainage went, he 
had considered the question very care- 
fully, and he was sorry to say he did 
not think it advisable to introduce a Bill 
on the subject. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE, 1873.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, if 
the Time Table, which the Inspector sees 
at his annual visit, shows what extra 
subject is intended to be taught, the 
six months’ notice required by the New 
Code, 1873, page 32, will be satisfied ; 
or, whether in all cases an outline of the 
course of instruction similar to those 
suggested in the Fourth Schedule must 
be sent to the Inspector six months 
before the annual examination ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the requirements of the Code would 
be satisfied if the Time Table, and the 
outline of the course of instruction were 
shown to the Inspector. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked, If it is true that the Education 
Department has decided that united 
school districts formed under Clauses 40, 
41, and 43 of the Education Act of 1870 
are not entitled to the formation in them 
of School Boards without inquiry upon 
application, as provided in Clause 12, 
sub-sec. (1); and, if so, how this de- 
cision can be reconciled with the follow- 
ing words, which occurr in Sec. 40 :— 

“A united school district shall, for all the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to be a school 
district, and shall throughout this Act be deemed 
to be substituted for the school districts out of 
which it is constituted.’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Education Department was in- 
formed by its legal advisers that under 
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Clauses 40, 41, and 43, no new school 
district could be formed without inquiry, 
and also that the provisions of Section 12, 
sub-section 1, did not apply to the for- 
mation of a school district. With regard 
to the words quoted by his noble Friend, 
they applied to a select district after it 
had been formed and not before. 


Railway and Canal 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Arthur Peel.) 

[Britt 34.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said it might be convenient that he 
should make a short statement which 
would enable the House to understand 
exactly how he meant to deal with one or 
two Amendments which had been put on 
the Paper. He referred specially to two 
Amendments which came from both 
sides of the House in regard to Clause 5. 
One Amendment proposed to admit the 
concluding words of the clause from ‘‘ not- 
withstanding ”’ to ‘‘ Act” inclusive. He 
found that these words had created a 
degree of alarm, he was going to say in 
the public mind, but he should rather 
say in the railway mind, much beyond 
anything he had himself anticipated. 
His main object in introducing these 
words was to make sure that the inten- 
tion of the Joint Committee of last Ses- 
sion with regard to facilities and through 
rates should be carried into effect— 
‘through rates” being declared “ fa- 
cilities” within the meaning of the 
Traffic Act. But he had learnt that 
these words were understood to cover a 
much larger field than he admitted was 
necessary for the purpose of the Joint 
Committee or of this Bill; and, that being 
the case, he was very willing to omit 
them from the clause. His desire was 
to carry faithfully into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee of 
last year; and all the more so because 
that Committee did him the honour to 
support and accept the Report which, as 
their Chairman, he had submitted for 
their approval. The words as they now 
stood in the clause, he willingly admitted, 
went beyond any recommendation of the 
Joint Committee, because they applied 
to the whole Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, He was not going into the argu- 
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ment, but much might be said in favour 
of the words, for they all knew very 
well that from the imperfection of the 
system of Private Bill legislation the 
general legislation of this country had, 
he was afraid, in not a few instances, 
been over-ridden and contradicted by 
clauses which had been introduced 
into private Acts of Parliament entirely, 
so to speak, behind the back of the 
public. At the same time, it was diffi- 
cult to pronounce with accuracy as to 
what the words to which he had referred 
might cover and include, and that was 
in itself a reason against their retention 
in the clause. He should, therefore, be 
ready to accept the Amendment on the 
Paper with respect to the omission of 
the words from the end of the 5th clause. 
The only other Amendment to which he 
need refer was an important one put on 
the Paper by one of the hon. Members 
for South-West Lancashire (Mr. Cross), 
who was a leading member of the Joint 
Committee last year. He (Mr. For- 
tescue) should be able to accept his 
proviso on Clause 5, at least in great 
part, as he understood it. There would 

e some difficulty about the latter words, 
but as to the former part of the proviso, 
there was no difficulty in accepting it with 
a slight alteration. It might be neces- 
sary in Clause 10—the Through Rates 
Clause—to insert words which would 
make the meaning perfectly clear, be- 
cause he never concealed from the House 
what the intention of the Joint Commit- 
tee was in that clause—that in certain 
cases through rates should becompulsory, 
and that where the Parliamentary powers 
of charge were found by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners to be used not 
bond fide for the purpose of forwarding 
traffic, but to send it by another route 
for the private interest of the Company 
and against the interest of the public, 
the Parliamentary powers should not be 
allowed to stand in the way. The clause 
might, indeed, act of itself in the way 
intended, but it was better to be entirely 
clear on these matters, and a few words 
might be added to Clause 10 for the pur- 
pose of making it clear that the power 
of ordering through rates, limited as it 
would be by various provisions in the 
clause, should not be defeated by mere 
reference to the Parliamentary powers 
of charge. In conclusion, he ventured 
to appeal to both sides of the House not 
to waste time by a long preliminary dis- 
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cussion. An hon. Member had given 
Notice of his intention to move an 
Amendment to the Motion for going 
into Committee, but as the Bill had not 
the slightest shadow of a party character, 
he hoped the feeling of the House would 
be in favour of going into Committee, 
and endeavouring to make some effectual 
progress to-night. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN said, that he was 
unavoidably absent from the debate on 
the second reading ; but if the question 
which he wished to put before the House 
had been discussed, he would not have 
felt it his duty to propose, as he now 
did, that the House should go into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill this day six months. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) had 
to a certain extent protested against the 
Bill, but he had not raised the question of 
principle. Now what was the principle 
of the Bill? The principle of this Bill 
was, that whereas in the past all the 
rules, regulations, and restrictions im- 
posed upon railways had been contained 
in Acts of Parliament, it was now pro- 
posed by this Bill to abandon this sys- 
tem, and to give power to three Commis- 
sioners to make laws for the government 


ofallthe railway interests in this country. 
This was a vital principle which was not 
touched upon on the second reading, and 
which ought to be carefully and seriously 


discussed by the House. The railway 
interest was a gigantic interest, and he 
thought it would be a dangerous thing 
to give to three Commissioners power to 
deal at will with 500 or 600 millions of 
property. Ifsuch vital and important 
interests were to be subjected to what 
would in effect be arbitrary power, he 
did not see how the liberties of the 
country were to be preserved. There 
was an idea abroad that this Commis- 
sion was to deal with every question 
in reference to railways. There were 
people who thought that if this Bill 

assed every one who arrived at a 
junction belonging to two Railway Com- 
panies and did not find a train to carry 
him forward might make a complaint 
to these Commissioners and get redress. 
But the Bill did not provide for any- 
thing of the sort, it simply provided that 
these three Commissioners should carry 
out the Act of 1854. What he wanted 
to know from the President of the 
Board of Trade was this. Were these 
Commissioners to lay down arbitrary 
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rules riding over the whole management 
of railways? Or were they to act 
strictly within the law? If they were 
to act within the law, why should not 
the Court of Common Pleas carry out the 
provisions just as well, and why had it 
not carried out the Act of 1854? The 
reason was that the complaints were fri- 
volous, and not such as ought to be 
dealt with by such a tribunal, and surely 
it could not be tolerated that anyone 
who had some frivolous complaint 
should insist on a Court of Law inter- 
fering to disturb the traffic on railways. 
What had the Railway Companies done 
that they were to be dealt with in this 
arbitrary manner? Had they neglected 
their duty to the public? Had they not 
done what was reasonably expected of 
them, and conferred an immense benefit 
on the community ? He found that there 
was a prevalent idea in the House that he 
was a railway director. He was a Pro- 
prietor of stock in many railways, but he 
was not arailway director. And he could 
say further that before he gave Notice 
of this Motion he had not had a com- 
munication with any railway directors 
or any railway official. He was acting 
on the present occasion solely fron consi- 
derationsof public policy, and he believed 
—and he hoped that the House would 
believe him when he said it—that he 
was not the man to be put forward to 
do the work of any Board of Railway 
Directors. It seemed to him that this 
Bill amounted to a breach of faith, 
because the proprietors of railways had 
invested their money on the faith of Acts 
of Parliament, after knowing that they 
were liable to have those Acts altered 
solely and only when Parliament deemed 
it right in the interest of the public 
that these Acts should be modified. 
But they did not invest their money on 
the understanding or in the belief that 
this vast property which was held by 
railway proprietors, should be handed 
over to three Commissioners appointed 
by Ministers of the day. The ee 
Order of the House, No. 168, not 
only defined that railway proprietors 
invested their money under a clause of 
an Act of Parliament, but by inference 
it implied that nothing but an Act 
of Parliament could alter the condi- 
tions. His contention was that this Bill 
gave power to three Commissioners to 
interfere and to take action with regard 
to the property of railway proprietors 
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without an Act of Parliament. He 
wanted to show to the House that rail- 
way proprietors had not been negligent 
of the interest of the public in their 
management of railways. What had 
they done? He presumed that the object 
of the Legislature in allowing these Acts 
to pass was to give greater facilities to 
the people to travel, and greater facilities 
for the transmission of goods. And what 
had been done? He found from the Report 
of Captain Tyler, the Government In- 
spector, made in 1871, that the number 
of miles of railway opened in 1852 was 
only 7,336; while in 1871 the number 
was 15,376, being an increase of 8,040 
miles. The capital invested in railways 
in 1852 was £264,000,000; in 1871 it 
was £552,000,000 an increase of 
£288,000,000. The total receipts from 
all sources in 1852 were £15,700,000; 
in 1871 they were £48,900,000, an in- 
crease of £23,200,000. It was idle to 
say that Railway Companies did not pro- 
vide the means of transit for the public. 
He believed that they had done more 
than any other interest in the State. 
Now, what had they received from the 
public in the way of remuneration for 
the great convenience they had given 
them? In 1860, the interest paid on the 
investments in railway property in the 
United Kingdom was 4.11 per cent; in 
1865 it was 4.65 per cent, or a little over 
4} per cent; and what were the means 
they had provided for the transit of 
passengers? In 1850 the number of 
passengers carried—exclusive of season 
ticket holders—was 89,000,000, in 1872 
it was 375,000,000, being an increase of 
286,000,000. While the receipts there- 
from had increased 210 per cent, the 
number of passengers carried had in- 
creased 321 per cent, clearly showing that 
Railway Companies had not pocketed the 
whole of the increased profits, but had 
given a fair share—he might almost say 
more than a fair share—to the public. 
He next came to a more important point, 
and that was the loss of life on railways, 
and he would ask the front Treasury 
bench, after hearing his figures, whether 
they really expected that any three 
Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment could manage the vast bulk of 
passenger traffic with as much safety as 
had been done by the independent 
action of railway directors? According 
to Captain Tyler’s Report in the years 
1847, 1848, 1849, one person was killed 
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to every 4,780,000 persons carried; in 
1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, one person was 
killed to 8,700,000 carried; in 1866, 
1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, one person was 
killed to 9,600,000; and in 1871—and 
when he read the figures he could scarcely 
believe the facts—one person was killed 
to every 31,000,000 carried. What, then, 
was the mis-management of this vast 
railway interest, which had a capital of 
between £500,000,000 and £600,000,000? 
What was there in these figures that 
warranted the Minister of the day in 
coming to this House and asking that 
the Railway Companies might be put 
under the control of these three gentle- 
men? It seemed that the House was 
going into paternal legislation, and that 
it was thought that vast interests like the 
London and North-Western Railway, 
the North-Eastern Railway, the Mid- 
land Railway, and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railways were not capable 
of taking care of their own concerns. 
They were to have three Commissioners. 
What where they to be? He was not 
a lawyer, but he had never heard any 
official so loosely described. He was 
to be ‘experienced in the law;” but 
he believed that if all the Judges put 
their heads together they would not 
succeed in giving a precise definition 
of that term. A man sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years was quite 
experienced in the law, and in an- 
other ten years he would be still more 
“experienced.” If he was aman who 
had gone through the Bankruptcy Court 
several times he would have great ex- 
perience in the law. He would not say 
that if this Bill had been drafted by one 
‘‘Jearned in the law” it was the most 
slovenly Bill he had ever read; but he 
asserted that it was either most slovenly 
and carelessly drawn, or else it was 
drawn so as to give an idea that a man 
was to be appointed who had a know- 
ledge of law, whilst the words of the 
Act did not convey that meaning. They 
might have used the usual words, ‘‘a 
barrister of five years’ standing.”” The 
second was to have experience in rail- 
way business. Well, what did that 
mean? A platelayer had experience in 
railway business. The man who travelled 
much on railways had great experience 
in railway business. Under the terms, 
then, anybody could be nominated 
one of these Commissioners. Then it 
was very curious that although three 
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Commissioners were to be appointed, 
and two were described, the qualifica- 
tion of the third was not described at all, 
and he thought it wasprobably intended 
to appoint some one who had no expe- 
rience either in law or in railway ma- 
nagement. But these were the men who 
were to have the supreme control of 
the whole of the railways of the king- 
dom. The nation could never by Act 
of Parliament lay down rules for the 
management of railways which would 
be effective. There must be responsi- 
bility in the management of railways 
as in everything else. But if they 
prescribed rules they departed from the 
policy which had made the country 
great, of giving the widest freedom of 
action to individuals so long as they 
kept within the law. Parliament had 
laid down the principle of heavy damages, 
to prevent injury to passengers and 
damage to property which were assessed 
by juries in our Courts of Law. By a 
Return presented to the House of Lords 
on the subject, he found that for the five 
years, beginning in 1867 and ending in 
1871 the total amount of compensation 
paid by the Railway Companies for loss 
of life, injuries sustained by passen- 
gers, and damage to property, was 
£2,350,000, being at the rate of £470,000 
per annum. Here was a security to the 
public—a very fair security he should 
think. He thought that as Railway 
Companies were mercantile concerns, 
established in order to secure a good 
dividend to the shareholders, nothing 
could be a greater inducement to them 
not to neglect their duty than the know- 
ledge that they would be liable to a fine of 
nearly £500,000 a-year. Proposals of the 
kind which took away from Parliament 
the power of making laws, and enabled 
Commissioners or Boards to make orders 
which should have the force of law, were 
never introduced in their fully developed 
form. They were always done in an in- 
sidious way. It was said the Commis- 
sion was only to deal with through rates 
and with the contracts with the Post 
Office. But this was the thin end of 
the wedge, and if he mistook not it 
would be driven home until the Govern- 
ment would eventually purchase all the 
railways for the State. As to the Com- 
mission having any real practical effect 
in producing more punctuality, or the 
more effectual transmission of passengers 
and parcels from one part of the country, 
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such an expectation would be futile. It 
was impossible that any three men such 
as would be appointed could deal 
properly with this enormous traffic. 
Having shown what had been the re- 
sult of railway management in the hands 
of the Companies and the increase on the 
profits of their traffic, he wished to re- 
mind the House that the result of the 
management of the Government in the 
affairs of the country had raised the 
amount of taxation from £56,000,000 in 
1853 to £71,500,000 in 1871; while, on 
the other hand, the Railway Companies 
had increased their receipts during that 
time 100 per cent. After the Govern- 
ment had shown that kind of ma- 
nagement in public affairs he did not 
think Parliament would be justified in 
handing over the management of the 
railways to the State. The Bill proposed 
to appoint a First Commissioner at 
£3,000, two Commissioners at £2,000 
each, aud two Assistant Commissioners 
at £1,500 each, making £10,000 a- 
year without clerks, &c. Their duty 
would be to prevent accidents and in- 
sure greater punctuality in the de- 
livery of goods, but if they interfered 
with the free action of the Railway 
Companies in the management of their 
business would they not relieve the 
Companies from their responsibility in 
the event of accidents or delay in the 
transit of goods? The whole thing 
must end in conferring upon the pro- 
posed Board very arbitrary and central- 
izing power and in placing the whole 
railway system under the manage- 
ment of the Government. Looking at 
these gigantic undertakings, and the 
enormous amount of money invested in 
them, Parliament ought to be jealous in 
placing them under the control of the Go- 
vernment, with such an extensive amount 
of patronage. There was another point 
to which he wished to refer, and that 
was the question of rates. The public 
seemed to think that because Railway 
Companies gave lower rates to certain 
individuals than the maximum rates, 
they ought to give them to everyone. 
Now, was that reasonable? Every 
manufacturer and large producer varied 
his terms according to the amount of 
his business with different individuals. 
What the House had a right to insist 
upon was that Railway Companies should 
not charge more than a certain amount 
for the carriage of passengers and goods, 
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But he submitted that it was an inter- 
ference with the freedom of action and 
proper conduct of business to bind them 
to charge the same rate to everybody 
who came to them. He considered the 
question one of national importance. It 
was the first step towards taking rail- 
ways under the control of the State ; 
and, believing as he did, that our pro- 
sperity as a nation had arisen largely 
from our freedom to conduct our own 
affairs in the way we thought best, he 
felt bound to oppose this Bill, and 
therefore moved that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day six 
months. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he did so because it was a 
subject which he thought ought to be 
fully discussed to satisfy the House and 
the public outside, who felt great alarm 
with respect to the provisions of the Bill. 
Either the project meant more than was 
shadowed forth, or it might be accom- 
plished by much less expensive ma- 
chinery than that contemplated by the 
Bill. According to the general scope of 
the Bill the Commissioners were to do 
no more than carry out the Railway and 
Canal Companies Act of 1854, which was 
simply for the settlement of through 
rates, but there was another provision 
which the Companies would not object 
to, and that was the publication of the 
rates for goods and cattle traffic as 
well as passenger traffic. This Bill 
emanated from the Report of the amal- 
gamation Committee of last year—the 
Joint Committee appointed to consider 
the amalgamation of the various large 
systems of railway. The Committee 
sat a long time, and examined a great 
number of witnesses. Amongst others 
the traffic- manager of the North 
Western, the Great Western, and the 
Midland Companies, and a large num- 
ber of gentlemen engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits in the chief towns on the 
lines. During the sitting of that Com- 
mittee, for some purpose or other, they 
chose to extend the inquiry a little 
further than the instructions given to 
them. The main object of the inquiry was 
whether amalgamation with respect to 
large Companies was desirable, or whe- 
ther Parliament should keep up a system 
of competition, to protect the public. 
Companies had hitherto been so far con- 
trolled in their charges by Parliament 
that in almost every new Bill, or every 
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extension, the Committee had imposed 
further restrictions on the amount of 
fares and rates which the Railway Com- 
panies might charge the public. For in- 
stance, in the case of the North Western 
Company, the maximum rate for first- 
class passengers was 2d. per mile, for 
second-class passengers 14d., and for 
third-class passengers 1d. He thought 
it much better that a power like that 
should still be exercised by Parliament 
than handed over to a Commission. The 
Joint Commission said that they con- 
sidered that competition could not be 
maintained by legislation, that combina- 
tion was increasing, that it was impos- 
sible to lay down any general rules as 
to the limits of amalgamation, that 
equal mileage rates were inexpedient, 
that a periodical revision of the rates 
was impracticable, and that fixed rates 
were undesirable. They further sug- 
gested that the Companies should ex- 
hibit books at each station showing the 
rate for goods; and that the administra- 
tion of the Act of 1854 should be as- 
signed to a special tribunal possessed of 
a knowledge of railway matters. Now, if 
that was to be done every one acquainted 
with railway management and interested 
in railway property would wish that a 
tribunal of that kind should be a tribunal 
of the highest character, composed of the 
best men they could select for the purpose, 
with such salaries as would make them 
rank with the Judges of the land, and 
should carry with them the same weight 
in the eyes of the public. There was an 
amended clause in the Bill, giving an 
appeal to the Court of Common Pleas in 
matters of law. Now, of three Commis- 
sioners possessing different qualifications 
there was a great chance that the de- 
cisions would depend a great deal on 
one mind. There ought to be some 
tribunal to which the decision of the 
Commissioners could be referred. The 
Commissioners were not only to deter- 
mine matters in difference, but were to 
build up a policy, to create a code on 
which they should legislate. There 
were portions of the Bill relating to arbi- 
tration which the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
expressed his willingness to modify. 
And before such a power as this Com- 
mission was created it would be wise 
for the House to consider whether the 
different railway regulations which now 
existed ought not to be consolidated of 
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amended. There existed at the present 
time what he believed a large number 
of the public were unacquainted with, 
a great institution called the Railway 
Clearing-house, which had, under the 
Act of 1850, acquired many of the powers 
which, under the Bill, would be vested 
in the Commissioners. The authorities 
at the Clearing-house had endeavoured 
to regulate through rates; they had de- 
termined the monetary question as be- 
tween one Company and another; they 
could settle disputes as to demurrage 
mileage rates, and what should be 
allowed under various circumstances by 
one Company to another. With such 
an institution in existence and the powers 
of the Court of Common Pleas under the 
Act of 1854, he did not see the neces- 
sity for immediate legislation. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the Motion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden), because 
he thought the question involved was so 
large, so much larger than was contem- 
plated by the Bill, that it would be much 
wiser for the Board of Trade to allow it 
to rest for a year, and to have a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of accommodating the different 
matters of railway arrangement in re- 
ference to a subject which so nearly 
affected the comfort and interest of the 
whole community. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” —(Mr. Joshua Fielden, )—instead 
thereof. ’ 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was not surprised at the speech 
which had been made by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Fielden), but was surprised 
to hear that he was not a railway 
director. The hon. Member seemed to 
have set up an imaginary case, in order 
that he might afterwards try to demolish 
it. He had talked of the powers to be 
conferred upon the Commissioners as 
something extraordinarily large, whereas 
he thought the House would see they 
were of a very limited nature. The hon. 
Gentleman had also fallen into another 
error by speaking of the proposed legis- 
lation as a direct violation of the agree- 
ment between the Railway Companies 
and the public, on the ground that the 
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railways were created by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and that it was only by an Act of 
Parliament that their powers could be 
taken from them. A still further error 
had been committed by the hon. Gentle- 
man when he spoke of the arbitrary 
action of the Commissioners; but any 
one who read the Bill would find that 
the powers to be vested in the Com- 
missioners were the powers at present 
existing under Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 
1854, and which were simply to be trans- 
ferred in their entirety to the new Board. 
The hon. Gentleman had also stated that 
the powers entrusted to the Court of 
Common Pleas had never been put in 
force, because the details brought before 
them were of so minute a character as to 
be unworthy of consideration; but the 
public felt that those powers ought to 
have been put in force, and wanted 
another tribunal to be created, which 
would deal more comprehensively and 
definitely with the question. The hon. 
Gentleman went on to ask what negli- 
gence the Railway Companies had 
been guilty of to subject them to 
such treatment at the hands of the Go- 
vernment, and showed, from official 
Returns, that the proportion of people 
killed by railway accidents was very 
small in comparison with the number of 
people who travelled by rail. But the 
real point was that many of those acci- 
dents might have been avoided, and 
such as the public said ought not to 
occur. Captain Tyler, in his Report on 
the Kirtlebridge accident, last year, said 
the records of the Board of Trade for 
many years pointed strongly and con- 
tinuously to the difficulty that had 
existed in inducing Companies, especially 
the large and more powerful ones, to 
adopt improved systems of working, 
and principles of construction, even when 
they were of the most obvious character ; 
and Captain Tyler added that the most 
extensive railway systems had far from 
kept pace with their constantly growing 
business and corresponding require- 
ments. The Railway Companies, much 
as they had done in the interests of the 
public, had not fulfilled many of the 
requirements which would conduce to 
the safety of travelling, and therefore 
they were not in a position to come 
before Parliament and ask, ‘‘ What have 
we done that you should find fault with 
us.” The hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that it was absurd to create Com- 
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missioners to do work which such a Com- 

any as the London and North-Western 
was surely capable of doing for 
itself, and taking care of its own in- 
terests. But that was the very point. 
It was because these powerful Companies 
were far too strong and far too capable 
of taking care of their own interests that 
some central authority ought to be 
created, to see that the safe conduct of 
the public was properly cared for. If he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) wished to 
throw any obstacles in the way of the 

assing of the Bill it would simply be 
coum he did not believe that the Go- 
vernment had foreseen all the difficulties 
of the case. He hoped that the Com- 
mission to be created would be a 
thoroughly efficient Commission, and one 
in which the public would have con- 
fidence, but he was afraid that the 
salaries proposed to be given to the 
members of it would rather limit its use- 
fulness. The only blot he found in the 
Bill was that it hardly went far enough, 
for he would have liked to have seen the 
Commissioners entrusted with arbitration 
powers as to Companies and with many 
other duties relating to the safe travel- 
ling of the public., If the Companies 
did not themselves see the advantage of 
having a centralizing power among 
themselves, it was quite time that the 
Government provided such a_ central 
authority. In Germany there was such 
a central authority in existence, and its 
effects were found to be most advan- 
tageous. We should do well if we 
imitated such a system in this country. 
He hoped the House would support the 
Government in passing the present Bill, 
which he believed had long been called 
for. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not have troubled the House at 
all upon this question if it had not been 
for the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade. He was glad that the Go- 
vernment had accepted an amendment 
of which he had given Notice, the object 
of which was to prevent the measure 
from being so construed as practically 
to give the Commission the power of re- 
vising the rates of the Railway Com- 
panies. By the terms of the Bill as it 
was originally drawn, power was thus 

iven to the Commissioners, but that 
act must certainly have escaped the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman when 
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the Bill was drawn, or doubtless he 
would not have inserted words of so 
strong a character. When the Joint 
Committee of last year drew up their 
Report, after hearing all the evidence, 
they came to the conclusion that if such 
a power were given to the Commissioners 
it would practically amount to confisca- 
tion. These were the very words of the 
Report, and it was only fair to other 
members of the Committee who were 
absent from this House to state that the 
Committee never intended to propose 
anything like confiscation. Still the 
words in the Bill were capable of that 
construction, and now that the matter 
had been pointed out he was glad to say 
that the Government had seen the force 
of that objection, and had withdrawn 
these words. As regarded the able speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Fielden), 
it reminded him a good deal of the 
sermons which they occasionally heard 
on Sundays, in the course of which the 
clergyman set up avery wicked man 
simply in order to knock him down 
again. No doubt if the Commissioners 
were to have the powers which the hon. 
Gentleman described, they would be very 
formidable persons indeed ; but any hon. 
Gentleman would see from the Bill that 
they were practically to be bound hand 
and foot within the four corners of the 
Bill, and were to have nothing like the 
powers attributed to them by the hon. 
Gentleman. They would be appointed 
to carry out the Act of the 17 & 18 Vict., 
to exercise certain powers and duties 
now belonging to the Board of Trade, 
and under certain circumstances they 
were to be enabled to take arbitra- 
tions when Companies had quarrelled 
among themselves. In the matter of 
through rates the powers of the Com- 
missioners would certainly be extended, 
but the House must remember that 
though it was quite true that the Rail- 
way Companies had not paid very large 
dividends, that was to a certain extent 
their own fault, for in the origin of rail- 
ways the object of all railway directors 
seemed to be to fence round their own 
property, and instead of encouraging 
traffic to come along it, to keep all possi- 
ble traffic away. He believed that ifthe 
present policy of the railway directors 
had been pursued from the commence- 
ment railways would have been in a far 
more prosperous condition than at the 
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present time. The Railway Companies 
had large powers given to them origin- 
ally in order to further the convenience 
of the public, and that fact should 
always be borne in mind. With regard 
to the question of through rates, it was 
clearly put before the Committee of last 
Session that in some cases the railways 
diverted the traffic in order to get higher 
rates, and it was shown that in the case 
of the South Yorkshire coalfields two 
Railway Companies agreed to raise 
the rates for conveying South York- 
shire coals to London to such an 
extent, in favour of coals from Derby- 
shire and other places, that practically 
the South Yorkshire coal ceased to come 
to London altogether. In such cases 
Parliament ought to interfere and say, 
‘* You are using the powers we give to 
you for purposes for which they were 
never intended.” As to the composition 
of the proposed Commission, he hoped 
the position of the Commission would be 
raised to such a high standard that 
people of the same class as the Judges of 
the land would be upon it. In setting 
up a new tribunal it would be false 
economy not to have a good one—if the 
experiment were to be tried at all it 
should be well tried. He hoped the 
Government would take that into con- 
sideration before the Bill became law, 
and would offer such an inducement to 
men of the highest standing as would 
enable them to act as Commissioners. 
The Commission had been spoken of as 
if it were to interfere with railroad 
management, and lay down codes of 
rules, but nothing of the sort was 
intended. The Commissioners would 
simply be bound to administer the Act 
of Parliament, and many railway direc- 
tors were in favour of having such a 
tribunal. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
not spared bringing abuses of the rail- 
way system which had occurred in his 
own neighbourhood before the House, 
when the occasion required that he 
should do so; but he had found that the 
Companies become amenable, but he 
was not on that account inclined to dis- 
pute the desirability of codifying the 
railway law. He wished, however, to 
justify what had been asserted by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Fielden) to 
the effect, as this Bill had been presented 
to the House, it consisted virtually of 
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a wholesale delegation of the powers of 
Parliament to the proposed Board of 
Commissioners. Now, the House was 
in a very peculiar position. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had a large majority 
in the House, and it had been stated by 
the Leader of the Opposition that in this 
present House the position of the Go- 
vernment appeared to him perfectly un- 
assailable. This, he thought, should 
render the House of Commons careful 
to act in all these matters upon tho- 
roughly constitutional principles in vindi- 
cation of its Parliamentary rights. When 
he read the Bill, and particularly the 
5th clause, what did he find? Not only 
was it proposed that the Commissioners 
should have all the statutory powers 
conferred upon the Board of Trade, but 
all the powers conferred by the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1854 upon the 
Courts and Judges of this country. But 
the proposals of the Bill did not stop 
there, for the concluding words of the 
clause conveyed that the decision of the 
Commissioners should have full as much 
effect as the decision of any of the autho- 
rities or Courts they would by this 
supersede; and in addition to all this, 
if the Bill were to pass, the Commis- 
sioners were to have the power which 
was conveyed by the words—‘“‘ notwith- 
standing anything in any special Act” 
contained. Therefore these Commis- 
sioners were to have the full power of 
all the existing authorities and of the 
existing Courts, with power also to can- 
cel and to abrogate special Acts of Par- 
liament, wherever and whenever these 
might interfere with or impede the effect 
of their decisions. [‘‘No,no!’’] Theso 
were the concluding words of the 5th 
clause. [An hon. Memper: They are 
withdrawn.] But he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was speaking of the Bill as it was intro- 
duced, and of the powers that had been 
sought by the Bill from this House. 
He was glad to find that the House 
would grant no such power; that was 
the object of the few words that he was 
now venturing to address to the House. 
It was only fair to take the measure as 
it had been introduced, as the expression 
of the intention of the Government; 
such were the purposes for which the 
Bill had been introduced. By what had 
fallen from hon. Members who endea- 
voured to defend the measure, it was 
perfectly manifest that this Bill, which 
proposed to confer these powers upon the 
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Commissioners referred to, was drawn 
to enable them, as the representatives of 
the Government, to vary the rates, and 
probably to assess the property of the 
Railway Companies. pe No, no!” ] 
Then all he could say was, that many 
of the Amendments which had been as- 
sented to by the Government were per- 
fectly needless if such as he had stated 
was not the purport of the Bill. When 
he read the Bint he could not help saying 
to himself that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade were evidently importing 
some of their Irish ideas into English 
legislation. Well, they all knew that 
legislation was needed for Ireland which 
was not needed and was not justifiable 
for England. Why, the Irish people 
were declaring this every day. Thou- 
sands of the Irish people were per- 
petually lauding the departed Govern- 
ment of His Holiness the Pope as it 
existed in Rome and in the Pontifical 
States. Did we not hear of memorials ? 


Did we not hear of lamentations over 
that departed Government? The House 
must surely understand that this was 
the form of Government the Irish people 


preferred, and desired to see established 
in Ireland. How were they to escape 
from that conclusion? No one was 
more ready to gratify this Irish idea 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General. What he hoped was that the 
House would decide that these right 
hon. Gentlemen should limit the opera- 
tion of these Irish ideas to Ireland, and 
should not import this arbitrary system 
into the legislation of England. When 
he looked at this Bill—and he was 
speaking of it as it was introduced, and 
not as he hoped it would be when 
amended—and speaking of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen, he remembered that 
the Postmaster General had managed 
the purchase of the telegraphs for the 
Government; and he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman made a very good 
bargain in a pecuniary sense; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, if he had his will, 
as expressed in the original form of the 
Bill, would have obtained the control of 
the railways without purchase. The 
telegraphs had been purchased and paid 
for. No doubt it was a very economical 
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manner of acquiring property to take it 
without paying for it.. But it reminded 
him of the old story of the two makers 
of birch brooms. They were engaged 
in comparing the Parser at which they 
could sell them, and one expressed him- 
self very much surprised at the cheap- 
ness of the other’s. They then went 
through the items, how much was the 
cost of labour and so on, in making 
these brooms; but at last one asked the 
other where he got the materials. 
‘Oh!’ was the reply, ‘‘I stole them.” 
It appeared to him (Mr. Newdegate), 
therefore, that if the intention of the 
Bill were carried out, by which the 
House would obtain these Commissioners 
who were to be the delegates of the 
Government, the cheapness of the trans- 
action would consist in possessing them- 
selves virtually of railway property not 
by purchase but by seizure. He could 
only say, then, that he trusted the 
House would not only amend the Bill, 
as hon. Members had already given 
Notice, but if they passed the Bill that 
they would convert it into a codification 
of railway law, and not allow it to pass 
as the delegation of Parliamentary func- 
tions to a Government Commission. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK thought it ex- 
ceedingly proper that the Government 
should deal with the subjects contained 
in the Bill, and said his only objection 
to the scheme was that it did not go 
much further. In fact, the Government 
were neglecting their duty in not taking 
up the question whether the lives of 
travellers were to be constantly sacrificed 
by railway mismanagement. He as- 
serted without fear of contradiction that 
a large portion of the railway accidents 
which annually caused loss of life might 
be prevented by Government inter- 
ference. On many occasions he had en- 
deavoured to press this matter upon 
the attention of the Government, and if 
they still disregarded it in spite of the 
fearful warnings they had had, they 
must be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of the accidents which occurred 
in future. He trusted, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would see the 
necessity for taking these precautions, 
which were indispensable to prevent 
such accidents. Those who were op- 
posed to Government interference argued 
that it would diminish the responsibility 
of the Railway Companies, but he con- 
tended that would not be the case, be- 
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cause if a Bill was passed requiring the 
Companies to make certain regulations 
for carrying on their traffic, the neces- 
sity of adhering to those regulations 
would tend to increase rather than dimi- 
nish their responsibility. 

Mr. DENISON said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bentinck) had thrown down a 
challenge to railway directors in the 
House, for he implied that they could 
not in future oppose any suggested 
legislation without bringing upon them- 
selves a considerable amount of odium. 
He happened to be a railway director, 
and directors represented the interests 
of large bodies of proprietors, in whose 
name they must speak more or less; 
but in any observations he might now 
address to the House, he should not 
speak on behalf of any Railway Com- 
pany or association, and the criticism 
he made must be judged on its own 
merits as expressing his individual opi- 
nion. He knew nothing of the inten- 
tion of his hon. Colleague until he saw 
his Amendment on the Paper, and but 
for the announcement of the President 
of the Board of Trade he should have 
supported the Amendment. In declining 
to oppose the second reading, the Rail- 
way Companies had in a certain sense 
given a negative sanction to legislation 
in the direction suggested by the Com- 
mittee of last year—that was to say, 
they were willing that a tribunal should 
be created for the better carrying out 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act, and some other 
purposes enumerated in the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report; but he did not admit, 
because the Railway Companies had 
neglected to oppose the second reading, 
that therefore they were to accept the 
tribunal pure and simple as proposed by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The proposed jurisdiction of the tribu- 
nal was a very serious matter for the 
Railway Companies, and the right hon. 
Gentleman having agreed to drop the 
words in the 5th clause overriding other 
Acts of Parliament, the discussion turned 
upon the powers, functions, duties, and 
authority of the new tribunal. It would 
not only absorb the powers of the Board 
of Trade—and, in some cases, of arbi- 
trators—but it would be a judicial au- 
thority, which would form its own rules 
and mode of procedure; an, as pro- 
vided in the 22nd clause, every decision 
and order of the Commissioners would 
be final. It was not to be reasonably 
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supposed that the Railway Companies 
would submit their interests to any body 
of gentlemen, however distinguished, 
without appeal. The more able the 
members of the tribunal were, the more 
despotic it would be; and the effect of 
this scheme would be to establish a sort 
of Railway Star Chamber, capable of 
interpreting its own jurisdiction on the 
most elastic principles. What he wished 
to do now was to put in a caveat against 
its being imagined that the Railway 
Companies could accept such a tribunal 
without important modification of its 
powers. After the statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade, he 
believed a division would not be taken 
on the Amendment; but he reserved to 
himself liberty to oppose the powers of 
the new tribunal in Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hardly won- 
dered at the discussion which had taken 
place. He wished the Government 
had seen fit to commit the Bill pro 
Jormd, in order to insert the long string 
of Amendments they proposed. When 
he looked at the Bill as introduced, it 
seemed to have in it what the late 
Sir John Jervis, then Attorney General, 
would have called ‘‘a great deal of 
white brandy.” At first he did not 
think much of it, but on examination he 
found it gave power to act in spite of 
Acts of Parliament. What would be 
the use of an appeal to the President of 
the Board of Trade upon a mere ques- 
tion of law when the Commissioners 
would have power to repeal laws? He 
had no concern in railways, but he was 
of opinion that this Bill must have 
shaken public faith in property. No 
man could have read the Bill, and seen 
how it was proposed to deal with the 
vast amount of property which had been 
expended to the enormous benefit of the 
country, without receiving a considerable 
shock. If he might venture to say so, 
the mode of proceeding adopted by the 
Government was contrary to common 
sense. The principle advocated 19 years 
ago, of bringing the network of rail- 
ways over the country into one harmo- 
nious whole, was a very proper one, 
and in extending it anyone would have 
thought that the natural idea would have 
been to create a tribunal in which the 
country would have had at least as 
much confidence as they had in the au- 
thority to be abolished. Would any 
hon. Member of the Government assert 
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that owners of property could have the 
same confidence in three persons, remov- 
able at the pleasure of the Government, 
as.in the Judges of the land? One of 
these gentlemen was to be ‘‘a person 
experienced in the law.” That was a 
new, curious, and dubious phrase. He 
had heard of persons ‘‘ learned in the 
law,” and of Revising Barristers of so 
many years standing, but he had never 
seen this description before. The next was 
to be a gentleman ‘“‘ experienced in rail- 
way matters.” It was difficult to un- 
derstand that definition. A man might 
be experienced in railways by riding on 
them, by making them, or by getting 
them up; and all these things, apart 
from experience of management, might 
come within this blessed definition. As 
to the third gentleman, nothing was 
said of him; he was to be “a Christian 
at large.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had amended one strange provision of 
the Bill, which would have empowered 
these three gentlemen to send for any- 

ody’s account books without any limit. 
By the clause as amended they would 
only have power to send for those 
documents which were relevant to the 
matters in hand; and he hoped that in 
like manner they would be restrained 
from going into anybody’s premises, or 
otherwise one of these gentlemen might 
walk into the Queen’s bedchamber, or 
any other place in the kingdom, without 
anybody being able to find fault. The 
Bill was somewhat loosely drawn, and 
would tend to shake people’s faith in 
Parliament in regard to their treatment 
of property. A great deal had been 
said at public meetings and in the news- 
papers lately about the State purchasing 
the railways, and no doubt it would be 
very convenient to set up a Commission 
to depreciate this property before the 
Government bought it. It was im- 
portant that due provision should be 
made for the proper management of 
railways ; but he hoped that as the Bill 
passed through Committee various points 
would receive their needful adjustment, 
that justice would be done to those who 
had invested their money in railways, 
and that nothing would be done incon- 
sistent with the due recognition of the 
great benefit railways had conferred on 
the country. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped 
that, after he had given some explana- 
tion of the object of this measure, the 
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House would go into Committee upon 
it at once. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Fielden), who moved this Amendment, 
appeared to think that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the manage- 
ment of the railways through the 
means of a public Department. [Mr. 
Fretpen: I think I said that this was 
the thin end of the wedge.] Some hon. 
Members who followed went a great deal 
further. One hon. Member said that, 
in the 5th clause, the Government pro- 
posed to give the Commissioners power 
to alter rates and fares, and that the 
whole idea was either directly or indi- 
rectly to bring about the purchase of 
railways by the Government, and their 
entire management by a Public Depart- 
ment. The Joint Committee had made 
no recommendation in favour of the 
purchase of railways by the State, and 
the very object of this Bill, in his opi- 
nion, was to render anything of the 
kind out of the question, and at the 
same time to secure to the public the 
securities which they required. The 
Bill proposed to transfer from the Court 
of Common Pleas the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon that Court by the Act of 
1854, and thus carried out the advice 
of Lord Campbell, who said that the 
Judges, and himself amongst them, 
felt themselves incompetent to decide 
the matters imposed upon them under 
that Act, being wholly unacquainted 
with railway matters. The power to 
enforce through rates was really in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Act 
of 1854, and was the main Amendment 
in that Act which the Committee thought 
most desirable in the public interest. 
The Bill was intended to carry out the 
views of the Committee, and he trusted 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
would not be pressed. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Definitions). 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, after the word ‘station,’ to insert 
the words ‘‘siding, wharf, or dock.” — 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


Mr. LEEMAN said, that the state- 
ments made by the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster led to the con- 
clusion that this Bill was limited to one 
object. He (Mr. Leeman) wished to 
have a definition of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Docks.”’ The term was a very 
general one, and there was no knowing 
where such interest was to begin, and 
where it was to end. Various Docks 
held rights subject to various Acts of 
Parliament, such as the Docks at Sun- 
derland and at Hull. Some of these 
Docks were largely mixed up with other 
undertakings, and he submitted that a 
clear understanding should be arrived at 
upon the question. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that only Docks 
belonging to Railway Companies would 
come within the scope of the Amend- 
ment. These Docks had generally come 
into the possession of Railway Com- 
panies since 1854; and, in some cases, 
they formed an integral part of their 
system. The retention of the word was 
therefore necessary. 

Mr. DENISON felt sure that had 
‘ the Amendment appeared in the original 
draft of the Bill, the Railway Com- 
panies concerned would have opposed it. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 83; 
Noes 48: Majority 35. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of Railway 
Commissioners). 

Mr. MONK proposed, in line 24, to 
leave out ‘‘ of experience in the law,” 
and insert ‘‘a barrister of at least 14 
years’ standing.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL sug- 
gested that if the words “ barrister-at- 
law” were inserted, they should leave 
the matter there without any further 
qualification. Perhaps, the Committee 
were not aware there was no limitation 
with respect to the appointment of Judges 
in the Court of Common Pleas, who 
might be appointed the day after they 
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had been called to the Bar. All that 
the law required was that they should be 
barristers, and the system had never led 
to any difficulty. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be agreed to. 
The object of the clause as it stood was 
to enable the Government not neces- 
sarily to appoint a barrister; butif they 
thought proper a gentleman belonging 
to any branch of the profession, which 
he thought was a very liberal act on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that, as a matter of fact, the first 
gentleman who would be appointed under 
the words of the clause would be a bar- 
rister-at-law of more than 14 years’ 
standing; but his own feeling was, un- 
doubtedly, that which had been expressed 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. He thought it quite possible, 
although it might not be so in the first 
instance, that some very suitable gentle- 
man might be found and appointed who 
was not a barrister, but a solicitor. 

Mr. LEEMAN was very glad to hear 
the announcement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was very desirable 
that it should be left open to the Go- 
vernment to select a gentleman who was 
not a barrister, but a member of any 
branch of the profession. Representing, 
as he did, the railway interest to a great 
extent in that House, it was due to them 
to say that they most cordially concurred 
in what had been said in the earlier part 
of the evening, when Government were 
urged to take care that the gentlemen 
forming this Commission should be men 
of the highest standing—certainly not 
inferior to that of a Puisne Judge, with 
at least an equalsalary. He trusted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
be permitted in the slightest degree to 
influence the Government on the ques- 
tion of salary. The gentlemen appointed 
should be men of the highest possible 
position with corresponding emolument. 

Mr. MONK said, that when he first 
read the Bill he was of opinion that the 
phrase, ‘‘ gentlemen experienced in the 
law,” was a very curious one. How- 
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ever, he now entertained very little 
doubt that the Government would select 
a person who would have the confidence 
both of that House and of the country. 
At the same time, he objected to the 
selection being from the lower branch of 
the profession to fill so important an 
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office as that of Chief Judge; because a 
gentleman, however distinguished he 
might have been as an attorney or soli- 
citor, would be placed in a false position, 
if called upon to preside, if he had pre- 
viously been a member of a firm exten- 
sively engaged in railway business. 

Mr. GILPIN hoped the Government 
would keep the words as they were. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed that unless men of first-rate 
powers and position were appointed as 
Commissioners in the first instance, these 
important duties would, sooner or later, 
fall into the hands of men who would 
not command the confidence of the 
country. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would not pledge himself that 
the man of the highest rank should be 
the legal member. The salaries of the 
three Commissioners would be equal— 
£3,000 a-year each; and he believed 
men of high capacity and standing might 
be secured to perform the duties. No 
doubt the duties would be of great im- 
portance, but not of so embarrassing a 
kind as gentlemen in public life were 
often exposed to in this country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a warm 
supporter of the Bill, and very readily 
assented to salaries of that amount, 
which he (Mr. C. Fortescue) thought 
sufficient for the purpose. ; 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman might secure the 
services of these gentlemen who would 
command the confidence of the country ; 
but that was not the question they had 
now to determine. The question was 
whether as a rule they could command 
the services of the best men for the 
salary proposed. His own Motion was 
that the salary ought to be placed 
higher, so as to put the Commissioners 
on the same footing as the Puisne 
Judges. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that the 
Commissioners should be co-ordinate in 
jurisdiction and equal in salary. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that by the Bill they were made so. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to know, 
as it did not appear from the Bill, 
whether the Commissioners would be 
eligible to sit in Parliament. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Commissioners could not sit in 
Parliament without a special authoriza- 
tion, which the Bill did not contain. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he believed 
that no gentleman who had the confi- 
dence of the public and great experience 
of railway affairs would be induced to 
accept the office of Commissioner at a 
salary of £3,000. It was a fact known 
to many that gentlemen who really had 
experience and knowledge, and whose 
authority would be accepted by the rail- 
way world and the public, had at pre- 
sent the command of higher salaries, 
with much greater expectations. 

Mr. GOLDNEY suggested that the 
Commissioners should take rank after 
Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Mr. DENISON said, he would like 
to know if the powers of the Inspecting 
Department of the Board of Trade would 
still remain. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Department of the Board of 
Trade had charge of the general safety 
of the public, which was not dealt with 
at all by the Joint Committee of last 
year, nor by this Bill; and in relation 
to this subject the Board of Trade would 
remain entirely independent of the Com- 
mission. The Commissioners would not 
be in the position of Inspectors. 

Mr. CHARLEY proposed to substi- 
tute ‘‘a member of the legal profes- 
sion” for ‘‘ a person experienced in the 
law’? The words “experienced in the 
law” had never been recognized in any 
Act of Parliament before. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL thought 
that the words were the best that could 
be used to describe a lawyer. If they 
inserted the words, ‘‘member of the 
legal profession,” that would exclude 
men who had perhaps only left the Bar 
and taken their names off the books a 
week before. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved to add, after line 29, the Proviso— 

“That it shall be lawful for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, if he think fit, to remove for inability or 
misbehaviour any Commissioner appointed in 
pursuance of this Act.” 
The Commissioners would be indepen- 
dent of Parliament in so far as they 
would be removable only by the Lord 
Chancellor on the grounds stated in this 
Proviso. They would be placed, in 
short, on the same footing as the County 
Court Judges, the Proviso being taken 
from the County Court Judges Act. 
- Mr. RATHBONE hoped that if the 
office of the Commissioners was found 
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to be useless, and it was abolished, there 
would be no necessity for compensation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the appoint- 
ments were made for five years, and if 
at the end of that time the office was 
abolished, no compensation would be 
given. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 
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Clause 7 (Differences between railway 
and canal companies to be referred to 
Commissioners). 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved as an Amendment the addition 
of a Proviso— 

“That the power of compelling a reference 
to the Commissioners in this section contained 
shall not apply to any case in which any person 
has in any general or special Act been designated 
as arbitrator by his name or by the name of his 
office, or in which, a standing arbitrator having 
been appointed under any general or special Act, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the dif- 
ference in question may more conveniently be 
referred to him.” 

Mr. LEEMAN wished to know why 
the latter part of the Proviso had been 
introduced. Where would be the power 
of the Commissioners if this Amendment 
were passed ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
explained that he had inserted the words 
because there were certain cases in which 
Railway Companies, being in close re- 
lations with one another for working 
purposes, had appointed a standing ar- 
bitrator to settle numerous small points 
in dispute between them. It had been 
represented to him that it would bea 
mistake to compel a reference in all such 
cases to the Commissioners. 

Mr. MONK thought that the Proviso 
was unnecessary, and that it would be 
very unsatisfactory to the public. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it would only apply in those cases 
where there were close working arrange- 
ments between two or more Companies. 
It would in no way affect the settlement 
of points in dispute between the Compa- 
nies and the public. 


Proviso agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Explanation of 17 & 18 
Vict. c. 31. s. 2. as to through traffic). 


Mr. Rathbone 
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Mr. RATHBONE moved, in page 5, 
line 4, after ‘‘ that,’”’ to insert— 

‘The provisions of the said section for prohibit- 
ing undue or unreasonable preference, advantage, 
prejudice, or disadvantage as between different 
persons, companies, or descriptions of traffic, shall 
be held to extend to any undue or unreasonable 
preference, advantage, prejudice, or disadvantage 
between different towns or localities.” 

He said that Railway Companies had 
no more right to give a preference to 
towns or localities than to an individual. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that the Amend- 
ment would shut up all the ports on the 
Lancashire coast except Liverpool. Such 
a provision would be utterly unwork- 
able. An express train running between 
one town and a distant town might be 
made to stop at every intermediate town, 
lest there might be an inequality between 
towns. It would stop the traffic of half 
the coast towns in the country. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped that the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) would withdraw his Amendment. 
Nothing more absurd and impracticable 
was ever proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the principle 
of equal mileage rates was carefully 
considered by the Committee last year, 
and was unanimously concluded to be 
impracticable. The law secured equal 
treatment to traders in the same town, 
but rates as between one town and an- 
other were inextricably bound up with 
railway, sea, canal, or other competition, 
the rate for coal between London and 
the North of England, for example, 
being governed be the sea competition. 
The complaints urged by certain locali- 
ties and traders before the Committee 
would be altogether, or nearly alto- 
gether, met by the clause as to through 
rates, and a rigid rule of this kind would 
be impracticable. 

Mr. RATHBONE contended that the 
words—‘‘ undue or unreasonable prefe- 
rence”’ in his Amendment would be con- 
strued by the Commissioners as covering 
the questions of amount of traffic, cost 
of line, and competition. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that under an equal mileage rate the 
colliery nearest Liverpool would be able 
to sell its coal at a lower price than one 
a few miles more distant, and the manu- 
facturing town nearest Liverpool would 
have an advantage as regarded cotton. 
Cotton goods were now sent to Fleetwood 
at a cheap rate; was this an undue 
preference as against Liverpool? A 
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Company ought not to be allowed to fix 
a higher rate in one locality as compen- 
sation for a low rate in another where 
greater competition existed; but he 
doubted whether the Amendment would 
prevent this. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LANCASTER said, that other 
parties might be interested in procuring 
a through rate as well as a Railway Com- 

any; but the clause only enabled the 

ommissioners to act in this matter at 
the request of any Railway Company. 
He, therefore, moved the addition of 
words enabling ‘‘ any person interested ”’ 
to apply for a through rate, 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
8, after the words ‘‘such Company,”’ to 
insert the words ‘“‘ or of any person in- 
terested.” —( Mr. Lancaster.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he objected on 
the part of the Government, on the 
ground that it would throw such an 
enormous mass of business on the Com- 
missioners that they could not undertake 
to discharge it. It was never intended 
to make this a general traffic Bill. For 
all practical purposes it would be suffi- 
cient to give the the Companies power 
to enforce through rates on each other. 

Mr. WOODS said, that a colliery 
company or a large mercantile firm 
might sometimes have quite as much 
traffic to send over a given line as an 
adjoining Railway Company. He did 
not think that a complaint of the want 
of a through rate so made would be at all 
frivolous, and it was a right which ought 
to be conferred upon persons interested. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSSsaid, the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
would by-and-bye propose an addition 
to the clause giving a locus standi before 
the Commissioners to Corporations or 
Chambers of Commerce of any town or 
locality, or to any 10 inhabitant traders, 
in case the clause were contravened. 

Mr. GREGORY thought there ought 
to be some provision in favour of the 
public, and that the appeal should not 
be confined to Railway Companies only. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the supposition in the clause was 
that some Railway Company would be 
found willing to take the traffic and carry 
it as far as it could. If all the railways 
were in the hands of one body there 
would be no difficulty. But the con- 
tinuous lines of railway might be in the 
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hands of various proprietors. The Bill 
provided that when the traffic had been 
carried as far as the Company could carry 
it, it should not be stopped at that point. 
He could not agree to the Amendment. 
Mr. STAPLETON suggested that the 
Company which received the traffic in 
the first instance should not only forward 
it, but use its Parliamentary powers to 
get it carried on by other Companies. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 40; 
Noes 109: Majority 69. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 5, line 31, after ‘‘accordingly,” to 
insert— , 


“ Provided always, That in no case shall it be 
lawful for the Commissioners to compel any 
Company to accept lower rates than the rates 
which such Company may for the time being 
legally be charging for like traffic on any other 
line of communication between the same points, 
or if there be no such other line of communica- 
tion for like traffic, under like circumstances or 
as near thereto as may be on the Company’s line 
in that immediate district.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


having assented to the alteration, 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved to insert the following words after 
line 37— 


“(7.) The Commissioners in apportioning the 
through rate shall take into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, including any special 
expense incurred in respect of the construction, 
maintenance, or working of the route, or any 
part of the route, as well as any special charges 
which any Company may have been entitled to 
make in respect thereof.” 

Mr. PIM said, hethought that Railway 
Companies that owned or worked steam 
vessels should be bound to afford facilities 
to the owners of other steam vessels for 
the transmission of traffic on their sys- 
tems of railways and canals. He begged, 
therefore, to move, at the end of line 42, 
the insertion of a clause which would 
secure that object. 


“Every Railway or Canal Company so long 
as they use, maintain, or work, or are party to 
an arrangement for using, maintaining, or work- 
ing steam vessels for the purpose of carrying on 
a communication between any towns or ports, 
shall afford due facilities on all parts of their 
systems of Railway or Canal to other owners of 
steam vessels for the transmission of traffic of 
all classes which may be conveyed or intended to 
be conveyed in the steam vessels belonging to 
such owners, at the same throughout rate of 
charge as may at the time be charged for similar 
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classes of traffic conveyed by the Railway or 
Canal Company on their lines of Railway or 
Canal, and in steam vessels used, maintained, or 
worked by them ; Provided such other owners of 
steam vessels conveying the traffic agree to re- 
ceive out of the through rate of charge (after 
pogreent in the first instance to each party en- 
titled to the same, the allowance due for termi- 
nals or cartage, or other payments made on 
account of the traffic), such part as may be in 
proportion to the distance which the traffic is 
conveyed in such steam vessels as compared 
with the distance it is conveyed by Railway or 
Canal.” 

Mr. PEASE opposed the Amendment 
on the ground that it would act most 
unfairly to the Railway or Canal Com- 
pany who might own the vessels. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
had considerable sympathy with the 
object of his hon. Friend, so far as he 
understood it; but the words of the 
Amendment, as it stood, could not be in- 
corporated in the Bill; and, for the sake 
of further consideration, he would sug- 
gest to his hon. Friend to bring up 
similar words on a future stage of the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MONK moved, in line 42, to’'add 
the words— 

“ And all the provisions of this section shall 
apply to every Canal, whether such Canal com- 
municates with the Canal of the receiving, for- 
warding, or delivering Company, directly or in- 
directly, by means of any river or estuary, or of 
the sea, and so far as they are applicable shall 
extend to all Railway and Canal Companies, 
whether carriers or receivers of tolls only.” 


Mr. W. 8. STANHOPE thought 
there was much weight in the suggestion, 
and he hoped it would receivethe sanction 
of the President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. CHILDERS inquired how there 
could be a through rate when part of 
the route was the open sea, open to all 
the world? The very idea of a rate 
implied that there was some owner of 
the road or water-way who could impose 
it alike on all who used that road or 
water-way. The proposal was quite 
foreign to the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. MONK replied that no rates 
would be required if an arm of the sea 
were used. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. RATHBONE proposed to add, at 
the end of the clause— 

“A complaint of a contravention of the said 
enactment, or of this section, with respect to any 
town or locality, may be made to the commis- 
sioners by a corporation or chamber of commerce 
thereof, or of any place included therein, or by not 
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less than ten persons being inhabitant traders of, or 
whose business includes the forwarding of goods 
to such town or locality, without proof that the 
complainants or any of them are personally ag- 
grieved by the contravention.” 

Mr. LAING said, he thought that 
they should adhere to the scope of the 
Bill, and not add such an Amendment. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
suggested that parties aggrieved only 
should be allowed to complain. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that Mr. Cardwell’s Act gave individuals 
the right to complain. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was an important question whe- 
ther any public body should have any 
locus standi before the Commission, but 
he put it to the hon. Member whether 
the question could properly be raised on 
that part of the Bill, as he now raised it. 

Mr. GOLDNEY observed that the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) had all he wanted under his 
Amendment given to him by the Act of 
1854, which gave to any person com- 
plaining of want of reasonable facilities 
power to apply to the Court of Common 
Pleas, whose powers were transferred 
by this measure to three Commissioners. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he doubted whe- 
ther the Act of 1854 secured the object 
desired. He suggested that a large 
trader should have power to apply to 
the forwarding Company to put the Com- 
missioners in motion, and in case of its 
neglect or refusal should himself have 
a right of doing so. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could not 
concur in this suggestion. If it was the 
interest of the forwarding Company to 
apply to the Commissioners, they would 
do so without being asked, and the Joint 
Committee had declined to recommend 
that every trader should have the power 
of applying. Such a power might be 
given hereafter if it were found that the 

ublic interest demanded it, which he 
elieved would not be the case. 

Mr. ELLIOTT said, he supplied about 
120,000 tons of coal annually to the 
Imperial Gas Company of London. As 
the clause stood he should have to apply 
to the North Eastern Railway Company 
to apply to the Commissioners for 
through rates with the Great Northern 
Company, the former having harbours 
and ports of their own, to which it was 
their interest to take the coal. He 
ought not to be deprived of the right of 
appealing to the Commissioners if the 
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the Commissioners in motion. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, but he re- 
served to himself the right to bring it up 
hereafter as a new clause, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it now became his duty to move the 
addition of words of which he had given 
Notice in the beginning of the evening. 
His object in moving them was that 
there might be no mistake in the minds 
of hon. Members or of the tribunal as to 
the meaning of Clause 10. In certain 
cases the ordering of a through rate by 
the Commissioners might be rendered 
absolutely impossible, and the whole 
clause might become illusory, if a Rail- 
way Company were to charge its maxi- 
mum rates, and decline to charge any- 
thing less. In order to make the mean- 
ing of the clause perfectly clear on this 
point, he proposed to add the following 
words :— 

“ Nothing in any special Act contained shall 

be construed so as to prevent the Commissioners 
from ordering and apportioning a through rate 
under this section.” 
These words would add nothing to the in- 
tention of the clause; they could not 
possibly go beyond its scope, and their 
only effect would be to make the meaning 
of the Legislature absolutely clear. 

Mr. DENISON said, this Amendment 
seemed to be in substance a revival of 
the words which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had withdrawn upon Clause 5. 
They were words of the deepest import 
to Railway Companies, and he should 
therefore move to report progress in 
order that those Companies might have 
time to consider them. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
reminded the Committee that in with- 
drawing the previous Amendment he 
had stated distinctly that it would be 
necessary to make Clause 10 effective 
in this way. The clause could have no 
other meaning than that now assigned 
to it. Any other interpretation would 
assume nothing less than an act of hy- 
pocrisy on the part of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LEEMAN appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to say whether he 
thought it was reasonable towards the 
Railway Companies that he should now 
press an Amendment of which the House 
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heard for the first time. The construc- 
tion to be put upon these words might be 
of the utmost possible consequence to 
Railway Companies, and all he would 
ask of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that he should postpone his Amendment, 
which, so far as he understood it, went 
to revive the objectionable words which 
they were all so anxious to see struck 
out of the Bill. 

CotonEL WILSON -PATTEN, said 
that as several hon. Friends around him 
had great doubts as to what the effect of 
the proposed words might be he would 
suggest that the Amendment should be 
postponed till the bringing up of the 
Report, though he did not put quite the 
same construction upon the words as 
we put upon them by the hon. Mem- 

er. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was rather inclined to take the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Colonel 
Wilson Patten) that these words had 
not the character which some hon. Mem- 
bers had given to them, but still he 
would suggest that they should be 
brought up on the Report. 

Mr. LAING remarked that it was 
absolutely necessary that these words 
should be postponed, because it was im- 
possible to say otherwise whether they 
were consistent or not with the import- 
ant Proviso which had been adopted on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Mr Cross.) 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought the Committee would 
acknowledge that he had been per- 
fectly frank with them on this matter. 
He wished to point out to the gentle- 
men who represented the railway in- 
terests, that if the clause meant any- 
thing within its carefully defined limits 
it must have the meaning he assigned to 
it in the addition he proposed. If it 
meant that a Railway Company might, 
by pointing to its maximum, avoid the 
orders of the Commissioners, the whole 
clause would be a farce. The Amend- 
ment had no application, except to the 
through rates as defined and limited by 
the clause. At the same time he was 
willing to let the clause pass as it was, 
but on the distinct understanding that 
he would bring up the words again on 
the Report, or re-commit the Bill for 
the purpose of inserting them, and that 
the words meant nothing more than he 


had described. He believed that all 
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parties were anxious to get through 
Committee that evening. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that all he had 
risen for the purpose of doing was to 
express a desire, on the part of those 
who were largely interested in this 
question, that they should have an op- 
portunity ‘of considering these words, 
and he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman had any right to complain of 
such a request being made. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 11 (Publication of rates). 

Mr. STEVENSON moved, page 6, 
line 5, to insert after the wal “ con- 
tract” the following words, ‘and stat- 
ing the distance from thatstation or wharf 
of every station, wharf, siding, or place 
to which any such rate is charged ;”’ the 
object being to show the distance for 
which the rates were charged. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. P. PRICE moved, page 6, 
line 6, to leave out from ‘‘every such 
book” to ‘‘ direct”’ in line 14, inclusive, 
on the ground of the vast trouble that 
would be involved in the requirement 


without any advantage to the public. 
The object of the clause seemed to be 
that the public should be informed how 
much of the total rate they paid for car- 
riage of goods along the railway, and 
how much by way of terminal charge. 
In the Midland Company alone the pro- 
vision would involve a great deal of 
trouble, and the Returns could not be 
prepared before alteration in the rates 
had become necessary, so that the pre- 
paration of them would be simply im- 
possible. But in the great majority of 
cases there was no terminal charge at 
all. This terminal charge was given 
under different Acts of Parliament, and 
the Companies were allowed to charge 
in addition to the toll a reasonable sum 
for loading, stopping, sheltering, and 
unloading at the terminus. There was 
no reason why the charge should be dis- 
sected as was now proposed. 

Mr. LANCASTER could safely say 
that there had been more dispute about 
this terminal charge than anything else. 
The question arose in almost every ne- 
gotiation with a Railway Company, and 
if there was anything vague in it, the 
Company always said, ‘‘Oh! that is for 
terminus.” If this portion of the clause 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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was withdrawn, the public would be left 
without any remedy in one of the most 
important matters complained of. 

Mr. MONK said, it was one of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
last year, to the effect that Companies 
should be compelled to exhibit at every 
station the rates they charged for goods, 
distinguishing the mileage and terminal 
charges, and stating the special rates 
and contracts. 

Mr. LIDDELL also opposed the 
Amendment. There was a large sum 
charged in the shape of terminal charges 
but nobody knew for what. In the case 
of coal and iron no covering was re- 
quired, and what people who sent those 
goods by railway desired was to be told 
what they were paying for. There could, 
he thought be no fairer demand. 

Mr. PEASE said, that even if the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Price) were agreed to, every 
person who applied to a Railway Com- 
pany to distinguish the terminal charges 
from the carriage rates in the amount 
charged against him would be furnished 
with the information under the provi- 
sions of an existing Act of Parliament. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Companies were bound to supply the 
information when it was asked for, and 
he saw no reason why they should not 
supply it beforehand. All that was 
wanted was that the book of rates and 
terminal charges kept by the station 
clerk for his own guidance should be 
open to the inspection of the public 
where they wished it. 

Mr. WOOD hoped the Government 
would adhere to the clause as it stood, 
and insist upon the Companies supply- 
ing the information asked for. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, this was a point of very considerable 
difficulty, to which the Joint Committee 
of last year gave a great deal of atten- 
tion, and which he had endeavoured to 
understand as well as hecould. He wis 
bound to say the words of the clause, as 
they stood, would impose upon Railway 
Companies a vast amount of trouble and 
labour, which in a great many cases 
would be of no use te the public. He 
quite agreed as to the importance of 
having rates of all kinds, including spe- 
cial rates, in the bookskeptat each station 
for the use of the station-master; and 
there could be no difficulty in Companies 
giving to the public access to that infor- 
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mation ; but information as to terminals 
was not contained in the books which 
lay at the respective stations, and in the 
great majority of cases there was no 
necessity for distinguishing between 
terminals and rates. The objection to 
this part of the clause was that what 
ought to be the exception was made the 
tule; he would therefore propose a ter- 
tium quid between the two views, which, 
he thought, would meet the necessities 
of the public without requiring Com- 
panies to go to vast trouble without any 
corresponding public advantage. He 
would leave out the words ‘‘ Every such 
book shall”? and say— 

“The Commissioners may from time to time 
on the application of any person interested make 
orders with respect to any particular description 
of traffic, requiring a railway or canal company 
to distinguish, &c.” 

That Amendment would do all the public 
required. 

Mr. MUNTZ approved the change 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. LANCASTER thought a scale 
ought to be’ published, as was done in 
France and Germany. 


Railway and Canal 


Amendment (Mr. Price), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. FLETCHER thought this was a 
subject for more careful consideration 
than could now be given to it, and on 
this ground he moved to report progress. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said there could be no reason for not 
getting through the Bill to-night, as this 
was not a vital question by any means. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
proposed, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. STEVENSON moved to insert 
after ‘‘direct,”’ in line 14, ‘‘the rates 
and tolls charged for the carriage of 
traffic from any siding, wharf, or place, 
not being a station, shall be in like 
manner shown in a book or books to be 
kept at the nearest station to such siding, 
wharf, or place.” 

Mr. PEASE said, that this proposal 
would involve an immense addition to 
the work of the Companies, and conse- 
quently to the charges on the public. 


Amendment negatived. 
VOL. CCOXV. [rTxrrp sERrEs. ] 
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Clause 12 (Arrangements between 
railway and canal companies). 

Mr. LANCASTER said, that in his 
neighbourhood, where they had only a 
canal, the charge for conveying cotton 
was 5s. per ton. They had now two 
railways and a canal, but the canal was 
worked by one of the Railway Companies, 
and the result was that the charge for 
cotton was 7s. 3d. per ton. He moved 
to insert after the word ‘‘ managing” 
the words ‘‘or connected with or in- 
terested in the management of.”’ 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said that the hon. Member’s object was 
good, but there was a vagueness in the 
words, ‘‘or connected with.’”? He had 
no objection to insert the words “ inte- 
rested in the management of.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses13 and 14 agreed to. 
Clauses 15 and 16 struck out. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Salary of Commissioners) 
and Clause 19 (Appointment of Officers) 
postponed. 

Clause 20 (Quorum of Commissioners). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS approved 
the first part of the clause, which re- 
quired appeals from the order of one 
Commissioner to be heard by all the 
Commissioners, but objected to enable 
one Commissioner to exercise any power 
vested in them by the Act. 

Mr. GREGORY, in order to give time 
for further consideration of the question, 
moved that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
hoped the Bill would be got through to- 
night. It was unnecessary to require 
the presence of all or even of two of the 
Commissioners in every case, for one 
Commissioner would be able to do some 
of the business, subject to a re-hearing, 
if desired, by the whole body. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that one Commissioner would be suffi- 
cient in many cases, there being the safe- 
guard of an appeal to all the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. DENISON feared there would be 
an indisposition on the part of the Com- 
missioners to revise the decision of one 
of their number, more especially as there 
would be no further appeal on a question 
of facts. 


O 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
that to secure uniformity of decision, all 
three Commissioners should sit together 
at first at any rate as often as possible. 

Mr. MELLY objected to the Commit- 
tee reporting progress. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
hoped that the Committee would not re- 
port progress. He proposed to withdraw 
Clause 20 for the present, and, after 
careful consideration, bring up a new 
clause on the Report. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 146: Majority 94. 


Clause 20 postponed. 


Clause 21 (Powers of Commissioners). 


Mr. MUNTZ complained that extra- 
ordinary powers, unknown to the law, 
were proposed to be given by this clause 
—namely, that the Commissioners were 
to try cases both of law and fact. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was a very common practice, especially 
in Chancery. 

Mr. MUNTZ moved the omission of 
sub-section A, which enabled the Com- 
missioners to ‘‘ enter any place or build- 
ing” for the purposes of making in- 
quiries for giving effect to the Act. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
clause was a very important one, de- 
fining, as it did, the powers of the Com- 
missioners, and deserved more attention 
and consideration than it was likely to 
receive at that hour(half-past 12 o’clock). 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to progress being re- 
ported. 

Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL, in 
reference to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), 
for the omission of the sub-section, stated 
that the words objected to had been 
copied from the Railways Clauses 
Amendment Act. A power which had 
not been abused =} inspectors appointed 
by the Board of Trade was not likely to 
be so by the Commissioners. 

Mr. MUNTZ still objected to the 
words to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and submitted 
that it would be better to report progress, 
in order that the clause might be more 
carefully considered. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
thought that if the Commission was to 
be set up, it must at least be armed with 
necessary powers for the purposes of the 
Act. 

Mr. FIELDEN moved that the Com- 
mittee report progress. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee Report Progress: to sit 
again to-morrow. 


Report. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
ARMY.—AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER BOOTH asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
seeing that no alteration had been made 
in the 66th clause of the Mutiny Bill, 
the Government was prepared to make 
an allowance, out of the compensation 
money, for losses accruing to licensed 
victuallers by the passage of large bodies 
of troops to and from the Autumn 
Manouvres. Looking at the large num- 
ber of troops which these manosuvres 
brought into unfrequented districts, and 
the costs thereby imposed upon the 
keepers of public houses and the high 
anid of meat and other provisions, the 

overnment ought to take this matter 
into consideration. 

Mr. OTWAY confirmed the statement 
of the hardship inflicted on innkeepers 
on whom soldiers were billeted owing to 
the increased price of provisions. 

Masor ARBUTHNOT bore testimony 
to the willingness with which the troops 
were received wherever they went. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the mode of quartering the 
troops in the district with which he was 
connected had been attended with consi- 
derable inconvenience. 

Sm HENRY STORKS: It has been 
considered not advisable to alter in the 
Mutiny Act the allowance ordinarily 
granted to innkeepers for meals supplied 
to soldiers because of a rise in the prices 
which may prove to be temporary, but 
the Government has under consideration 
a proposal to allow temporarily an in- 
creased rate in consequence of the pre- 
sent high prices of provisions. The 
proposal includes the same allowance to 
be given retrospectively to those publi- 
cans on whom the difference operated 
exceptionally last year in consequence of 
the large numbers billeted upon them 
during the Autumn Manoeuvres, With 
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respect to forage, they did not consider 
that the same grievance existed. The 
expenses would be defrayed from the 
sum estimated for the movements of the 
troops. Vote 10. 


MUTINY BILL.—THIRD READING. 


CotonEL NORTH called attention to 
the ruling of the Deputy Judge Advocate 
as to desertion, and mentioned a case in 
which a soldier having absented himself 
nine times, and at last struck off the 
strength of his regiment, was convicted 
by a court-marshal and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. The Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate quashed the conviction, holding that 
a man could not be convicted of desertion 
unless it was proved that he did not in- 
tend to return. But how could intention 
be proved? As the men were not now 
marked, the officers had nothing to 
guide them, and the desertions this year 
alone had amounted to 6,000. Such a state 
of things was a disgrace to the Army. 

Mr. CARDWELL pointed out that 
absence without leave and desertion were 
totally different crimes, although there 
were severe punishments for both; and 
submitted that it was the duty of a court- 
martial to convict only for the crime 
which had been actually committed. As 
to proving a man’s intention, that had to 
be done in order to secure a conviction 
for larceny. The present Deputy Judge 
Advocate was appointed in 1869, but the 
edition of ‘‘Simmons’ Manual,”’ the text 
book in these matters, published in 1863, 
contained this definition: ‘‘ Desertion is 
the illegal absence of an officer or soldier 
from duty without the intention of re- 
turning.’’ Therefore the Deputy Judge 
Advocate had not introduced a new 
ruling, by laying it down that intention 
was an essential ingredient in the crime 
of desertion. He rejoiced at the aboli- 
tion of marking, and corporal punish- 
ment, and while he hoped courts- 
martial would severely punish men con- 
victed of crime, he trusted they would 
not find a man guilty of a crime he had 
not committed. 


Bill read the third time and passed. 


JURIES (IRELAND). 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 
report on the working of the Irish Jury system 
before and since the passing of the Act 34 and 
35 Vic. c. 65; and, whether any and what 


amendments in the Law are necessary to secure 
the due administration of justice.” —(Mr. Bruen.) 
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And, on April 2, Committee nominated as 
follows:—The Marquess of Hartineton, Mr. 
Arrorney GENERAL, Dr. Batt, Mr. Heron, 
Mr. Bovurxe, Viscount Cricuton, The O’Conor 
Don, Sir Rowitanp Buenneruassett, Lord 
Craup Hamitron, Major O’Rerxy, Colonel 
Witson-Parren, Mr. Downtne, Mr. Cuartes 
Lewis, The O’Donoceuve, Colonel VANDELEUR, 
Mr. M‘Maunon, and Mr. Bruen:—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

And, on April 29, Colonel Forps added, Lord 
Craup Haminton discharged. 

And, on May 6, Mr. M‘Manon discharged, 
Mr. Henry Herperr added. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cross, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Building Societies, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cross, Mr. Gourtey, Mr. 
Watrott, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Torrens, and 
Mr. Dopps. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


GRETTON CHAPEL MARRIAGES LEGALIZA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Yorxeg, Bill for legalizing 
Marriages solemnized in Gretton Chapel, in the 
parish of Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Yorke and Mr. Monx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.] 


LAND RIGHTS AND CONVEYANCING (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gornon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Land Rights, Conveyancing, 
and Deeds in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Gorpon, Mr. Cuartes DaLRymPte, and 
Sir Granam Montcomery. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st April, 18738. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Mutiny *; Income Tax Assessment * (56) ; 
Public Worship Facilities * (56). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Endowed 
Schools (Address) * (54). 

Referred to Select Committee—Supreme Court of 
Judicature (45). 

Committee—Report—Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sioners * (47). 

Third Reading—Custody of Infants* (51), and 
passed. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—(No. 45.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


REFERRED TO A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commitment), 
read. 


Lorpv CAIRNS: My Lords, although 
I have given no Notice of Amendments 
on this Bill, I venture to take this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack the 
expediency and advantage, as it seems 
to me, of passing this Bill in the first 
instance through a Select Committee. I 
have communicated my views on this 
subject to my noble Friend, and I have 
refrained from putting Amendments on 
the Paper lest it might be supposed that 
I desired to impede, much less endanger 
the measure. I have already had an 
opportunity of stating to your Lordships 
that in all that concerns its outline and 
its leading features, this Bill has my 
entire approval; and I should be sorry 
that anything should occur to endanger 
its passing in this present Session. But 
when the details of the measure are 
looked at it appears to me obvious that 
in discussing a Bill of this extent, and 
which deals with such a variety of sub- 
jects, there must arise from time to time 
differences in the arrangement on which 
a considerable amount of conversation 
will be necessary, and that this conver- 
sation must proceed very much on minute 
particulars. It appears to me equally 
obvious, therefore, that a Select Com- 
mittee would be more fitted to deal with 
those questions than this House—in the 
first instance at all events. Without 
entering into any argument I will point 
out two matters on which I think there 
must be a considerable amount of minute 
discussion. One is the Schedule which 
contains the Code of Procedure to be in- 
troduced by the Bill. I think my noble 
and learned Friend informed your Lord- 
ships that this Schedule had been pre- 
pared under the very competent super- 
vision of some gentlemen whose names 
he mentioned to your Lordships. Iown 
the skill with which it has been pre- 
pared, but I must express my opinion 
that when it comes to be examined it is 
much more adapted to the plain and 
simple issues which arise in the Courts 
of Common Law than to the more com- 
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plicated cases which arise in the Courts 
of Equity. That is a matter with re- 
spect to which, as I have already stated, 
I will not enter into any argument now; 
but if there is found to be considerable 
reason for the statement I have ventured 
to make on this point, the alteration 
which will have to be made in the Bill 
is one which can be better made in a 
Select Committee than in a Committee 
of the Whole House. The other matter 
is one which I have already mentioned 
to my noble and learned Friend in con- 
versation. My noble and learned Friend, 
in composing the Supreme Court, has 
taken the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer, and through 
their Chiefs preserved their present 
names, while making them separate de- 
partments of the Supreme Court. I 
know this arrangement has been criti- 
cised in some, quarters, but I believe my 
noble and learned Friend is right in 
what he has done. I quite agree with 
those who hold that there never can be 
a complete fusion of law and equity till 
the distinction between them is abo- 
lished ; but, as regards the present day, 
I believe my noble and learned Friend 
is right in the course he has adopted. 
He has taken as large a step as can be 
taken at the present time. But he has 
adopted a course with regard to the 
Court of Chancery which to my mind 
requires consideration. The Bill pro- 
poses to make the Court of Chancery 
the Second Division of the Supreme 
Court; but the Lord Chancellor, who 
has hitherto been at the head of the 
Court of Chancery, is taken away from 
it altogether. This Division is to have 
the Master of the Rolls for its head, 
with the Vice-Chancellors and the Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty under him; 
so that the effect of this portion of the 
Bill will be to sever altogether the con- 
nection which has hitherto existed be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor and the Court 
of Chancery, and which, it appears to 
me, has been the life and essence of 
that Court. This objection, even if it 
be well founded, does not impair the 
principle of the Bill; but at the same 
time the alterations which it would be 
necessary to make in regard to this mat- 
ter, if my objection prevails, would be 
so much of changes of detail, and be so 
minute, that they again could be more 
conveniently dealt with by a Select Com- 
mittee. I am anxious that there should 
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be no delay. I hope there will be none. 
I hope that if the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, that Committee may 
meet immediately after the re-assembling 
of your Lordships, and that it may hold 
its sittings de die in diem; and if this 
course be adopted I think I am not too 
sanguine in saying that the whole work 
of the Select Committee may be con- 
cluded within a week. I may say that 
my noble and learned Friend Lord 
Westbury, who is suffering from acute 
illness and is unable to be in the House 
to-night, has communicated with me. 
Your Lordships will not be astonished 
to hear his great anxiety to take a part 
in the discussion of this measure, and 
he is extremely anxious, as I am, that 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and if named on such a Com- 
mittee he hopes to be able to serve. 
Under all the circumstances I have men- 
tioned I hope my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack will adopt the 
suggestion of referring this Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
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Lords, the mere fact that my noble and 
learned Friend who has just addressed 


your Lordships considers it the most ad- 
visable course to refer this Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee goes very far indeed with 
me as a reason why that course should 
be adopted. Nothing is more desired by 
myself, and Ithink that probably nothing 
ismore desired by your Lordships who feel 
the importance of this subject, than that 
what we do should be welldone. I have 
no particular attachment to any matter 
of detail in this Bill, apart from the 
opinion I have formed that it tends to 
accomplish the object we all have in 
view. My noble and learned Friend has 
not only given an earnest, by the manner 
in which he has spoken on this subject 
on a former occasion, of his desire to ac- 
complish this work in the best manner 
possible, but, as your Lordships are 
aware, he took an active part on the 
Royal Commission on whose first Report 
this Bill is mainly founded. I am bound 
also to say that while not indisposed to 
grapple in your Lordships’ House with 
whatever difficulties may arise on the 
details of the measure, I am far from 
insensible of the convenience of dealing 
with the details of particular clauses in 
the manner my noble and learned Friend 
a. Hoping and believing that 

y this means we may have more fully 
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than we otherwise should the benefit of 
the advice and assistance of my noble 
and learned Friend, and of other noble 
Lords both learned and not learned in 
the Law, and that as a result the Bill 
will go down stamped with more autho- 
rity to to another place, I cheerfully ac- 
cede to the suggestion of my noble and 
learned Friend. Your Lordships will, 
perhaps, allow me to say that while I 
entirely go with my noble and learned 
Friend in what he said as to the import- 
ance of the Rules of Procedure contained 
in the Schedule, and as to the improve- 
ments of which they may be susceptible, 
in order to meet the variety of cases with 
which we have to deal, I must reserve 
myself entirely on the other point raised 
by my noble and learned Friend. With 
respect to the future relations of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Court of Chan- 
cery, as at present advised, I am dis- 
posed to adhere to the provision in the 
Bill; but on that and every other sub- 
ject I shall be glad to have an opportu- 
nity of exchanging opinions and reasons 
with those who may sit on the Select 
Committee. I believe the proper course 
will be for me to now move the discharge 
of the Order for going into Committee, 
with the view of moving subsequently 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. I therefore beg to move the 
discharge of the Order. 

Lorp DENMAN expressed his disap- 
proval of the plan of abolishing the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction of their Lordships’ 
House; and was as much opposed to the 
Bill being referred to a Select Committee 
as to a Committee of the whole House. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he could 
not let the measure pass its present stage 
without making a few observations re- 
specting it. He could not but think 
that the proposed abolition of the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction of their Lordships’ 
House was a much more serious matter 
than many persons supposed, and that 
to interfere with that jurisdiction would 
be a very unwise step. In justice to 
the memory of Lord Lyndhurst, he 
thought it right to say that was the 
opinion of that noble and learned Lord. 
He had many conversations with him on 
the subject, and on one occasion in par- 
ticular Lord Lyndhurst said to him— 
‘‘ Never consent to give up the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords in appeals.” 
It was sometimes contended that the Pre- 
rogative of their Lordships’ House in 
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this matter was only a name. Even if 
that were so, which was not the case, the 
same might be said of many other things 
which were conducive to feelings and re- 
sults which it was very desirable to pre- 
serve. Why, for instance, if this House 
ceased to be a Court of Judicature should 
the decision on Impeachments be any 
longer referred to it? If it was to be- 
come a political and legislative Assembly 
only, why might not the House of Com- 
mons assert themselves equally qualified 
to exercise that jurisdiction? Why was 
that House asked to give up its jurisdic- 
tion as a Supreme Court of Appeal? Not 
because the House did not exercise that 
jurisdiction efficiently :—all the evidence 
given before the Committee which sat 
last year proved that as a Court of Ap- 
peal the House of Lords did its business 
in an efficient and a satisfactory manner. 
The Bill of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack reserved the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of their Lordships’ House 
for Scotland and Ireland. Why? Be- 
cause it was believed that no other Court 
of Appeal that might be constituted 
would give equal satisfaction to suitors 
from those countries. A noble and learned 
Lord who spoke on the occasion of the 
second reading (Lord Cairns), suggested 
that, in certain cases, it might be de- 
sirable to give a further appeal from 
the first decision of the Appellate Court 
to be constituted under the Bill. Why 
should not their Appellate Jurisdiction 
be retained for such cases? If this 
were done their Lordships’ House would 
continue to be the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. It was urged as an objection to 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords that it was competent to any 
lay Lord to come in and give his judg- 
ment on an appeal; but for a long time 
the practice had been to delegate the 
hearing and deciding of appeals to the 
Law Lords. The House at large ratified 
what they did. But, to remove the 
theoretical objection, the House might 
by formal order select certain members, 
the Law Lords, to hear and decide ap- 
peals. He believed the legal jurisdic- 
tion of their Lordships’ House had arisen 
even before the constitution of Parlia- 
ment itself. It was granted originally 
by Magna Charta, which provided that 
twenty-five Barons should be appointed 
to receive Petitions as to wrongdone, and 
that when complaint was made it should 
be referred for hearing to four of them. 


Lord Redesdale 
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Afterwards, when such matters came to 
their Lordships’ House, and down to the 
present day, Triers were appointed of 
Petitions from England and Ireland, and 
also Triers of Petitions from Gascony and 
other places beyond the sea. This was 
an old form; but it showed that from 
remote times the custom had been to 
appoint a select number of their Lord- 
ships’ House to try appeals, the pro- 
ceedings of which select number were 
ratified by the House. Another objec- 
tion to the continuance of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of their Lordships’ House 
was that the number of the Law Lords 
who heard appeals was too limited. To 
meet that objection, he himself so long 
back as 1851 gave Notice of an Address 
to the Crown for the summoning to that 
House of certain persons holding judi- 
cial offices. He thought that the Law, 
as well as the Church, should be repre- 
sented in their Lordships’ House, and 
his proposition was to have the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer called to it by Writ of Parliament 
or an Address to the Crown. The noble 
Marquess behind him (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), since the introduction of the 
Bill now before their Lordships, had 
given Notice of an Amendment having 
for its object the introduction into that 
House of the members of the Court of 
Appeal to be constituted by the Bill. 
He thought the proposition of the noble 
Marquess was open to an objection on a 
point of form, inasmuch as it did not 
propose to proceed by Address to the 
Crown. He also thought that the num- 
ber it would introduce into their Lord- 
ships’ House was too large. He thought 
his own plan that an Address should be 
presented to the Crown to call to the 
House certain professional Peers a pre- 
ferable mode of proceeding, for he 
thought that the consent of the Crown 
should be first obtained. These, how- 
ever, were not objections which need 
stand in the way of an addition to the 
power of their Lordships’ House as a 
Court of Appeal, and he begged again 
to express an opinion that it would be 
unwise to part with their jurisdiction as 
the Supreme Court of Appeal. 


Order discharged. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he presumed that the fact of the Bill 
being sent to a Select Committee would 
not deprive him of the opportunity of 
bringing forward at a future stage the 
proposition of which he had given Notice, 
and to which his noble Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees had just referred. 
In reply to the criticism of his noble 
Friend, he wished to observe that he 
did not think that the question of the 
number of legal officials that ought to 
be introduced into their Lordships’ 
House affected the essence of his pro- 
position; nor did he think the other 
matter—the Royal Prerogative—touched 
the principle. He had no wish to inter- 
fere with the Royal Prerogative, and a 
clause might be introduced providing 
that the fiat of Her Majesty should be 
necessary. 


Motion agreed to; Bill referred to a 
Select Committee. 


And, on Friday, April 3, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee. 


L. Abp. Canterbury. L. Redesdale. 
Ld. Chancellor. L. Chelmsford. 
Ld. President. L. Lyveden. 
Ld. Privy Seal. L. Westbury. 
D. Bedford. L. Romilly. 
M. Salisbury. L. Penrhyn. 
E. Derby. L. Colonsay. 
E. Grey. L. Cairns. 

E. Morley. L. Hatherley. 
V. Eversley. L. Blachford. 
L. Clinton. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
to Thursday next, 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]— Pvusutc Britis — Ordered — Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Confir- 
mation (No. 3) *; Shop Hours Regulation *; 
Shrewsbury School Property*; Fairs Act 
fie Amendment *; Borough Franchise 
Ireland) *; County Franchise (Ireland) *. 

First Reading—Land Rights and Conveyancing 
(Scotland) * [112]. 

Second Reading—Defamation * [70], negatived. 

Committee — Local Taxation eden [16] 
[House counted out]. 
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THE BURIALS ACT—ANCIENT BURIAL- 
PLACE, PONTEFRACT.—QUESTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to an alleged desecration of 
an ancient burial-place at Monkhill, Pon- 
tefract, where, it is stated, that human 
remains have been disinterred and carted 
away as rubbish, skulls and other bones 
being scattered about and made into 
lanterns and playthings by thought- 
less boys; and, whether he has caused 
any inquiry to be made into the matter, 
or taken any steps to secure the re- 
interment of the remains thus disturbed? 

Mr. BRUCE; I received, Sir, a com- 
plaint from the Roman Catholic priest 
at Pontefract stating that a quantity of 
bones had been removed from what was 
supposed to be an ancient cemetery. I 
communicated with the local authorities 
as to the person who was charged with 
this desecration, and ordered them to 
inform him that if the place in question 
was actually a cemetery the offender 
rendered himself liable to be prosecuted 
for a misdemeanour, and to pecuniary 
penalties under the Burials Act, unless 
he was acting with a licence. The pro- 
ceedings were stopped, and further in- 
quiries were made, the result of which 
I have just received. From this it ap- 
peared that the land in question was 
bought by a gentleman at Pontefract, 
without any knowledge or suspicion that 
it had ever been a cemetery. Indeed, it 
appears to be very doubtful whether it 
ever was one. The ground was bought 
for building and garden purposes, and 
in clearing it for the foundation of a kiln, 
the workmen came across a considerable 
deposit not only of human bones, but 
also of bones of animals. The belief is 
that the former were the remains of per- 
sons killed during the siege of Pontefract 
during the Parliamentary wars. How 
that may be, it is impossible for me 
to say, but in the meantime no fur- 
ther removal of bones has taken place, 
and a policeman is stationed on the 
ground for the purpose of preventing 
desecration. Some skulls have been re- 
moved out of idle curiosity, but I have 
suggested that the bones already removed 
should be conveyed to the old church- 
yard and buried there. 
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ARMY—INDIA—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the new Army Medical Warrant 
will be applicable to the Medical Officers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Army; and, if 
Medical Officers of the Indian Army who 
are now on sick leave in Europe, and 
receiving the old rate of English pay, 
will be granted the increased rate of 
pay from the date of the publication of 
the Warrant, viz. lst of March, 1873? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to state that 
the matter referred to in his first Ques- 
tion is now under consideration at the 
India Office and the War Office. In 
reply to his second Question, I have to 
say that it is not intended to make any 
change in the present rate of pay of 
officers in the Indian Medical Service. 


RUSSIA—CENTRAL ASIA—THE KHIVA 
EXPEDITION.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MAHON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Government 
has declined to send the Military At- 
taché at St. Petersburg, or any other 
English Officer, to accompany the Khiva 
Expedition ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: It is true, Sir, 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
intend sending either Captain Wellesley, 
the Military Attaché at St. Petersburg, 
or any other British Officer, to accom- 
pany the Expedition to Khiva. 


SUPPLY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he wascorrectly understood to have stated 
that no Vote will be asked or Resolution 
proposed before the holidays which 
would affect the taxation of the coming 
financial year; and, whether he can 
state what will be the earliest day after 
the holidays upon which the proposals 
in the Budget will be taken into con- 
sideration. . 

Mr. GLADSTONE in reply, said, that 
it was his intention to state the other 
evening that, although his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to make his annual financial 
statement on Monday next, the Govern- 
ment would not ask the House before 
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the Easter recess to come to any decision 
which would in any manner bind the 
judgment of the House. As they were 
aware, it was a common thing to pass a 
Resolution of a formal character and, for 
a practical purpose, and he did not mean 
to say that some such Resolution might 
not be passed, but none would be pro- 
posed binding the House with reference 
to the future taxation of the year. He 
thought the most convenient day for 
practically considering the proposals of 
the Budget would be the 24th instant, 
the third day after the re-assembling of 
the House. 


ARMY—THE 10TH HUSSARS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will explain the 
circumstances under which the 10th 
Hussars were sent to India a few months 
ago without their Lieutenant Colonel ; 
if such an arrangement is not extremely 
unusual; if the fact that the Lieutenant 
Colonel is only now gazetted out indi- 
cates that special leave was given him to 
remain at home to enable him to com- 
plete his period for retirement without 
going to India with his Regiment; and, 
if it is intended for the future to show 
the same consideration to all Officers, 
whatever their rank ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, when the 
10th Hussars sailed for India it was in 
contemplation to submit to Her Majesty 
a new Royal Warrant, enabling the au- 
thorities to permit Lieutenant Colonels 
of regiments of sufficient service to retire 
to half-pay, on their own application, in 
the same way as under the new system 
Lieutenant Colonels appointed after the 
81st of October, 1871, will retire com- 
pulsorily. The Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 10th Hussars had applied to retire, 
and it was intended to permit him to do 
so as soon as the Royal Warrant should 
have issued. The only effect of adopting 
any other course would have been that 
the public would have had to pay his 
passage out to India, and he would have 
been put to the expense of a return pas- 
sage in a few weeks after his arrival in 
India. It is not true that the object of 
giving him special leave was to enable 
him to complete his service, since it had 
already been completed, The same cir- 
cumstances cannot it is evident occur 


again. 
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PROFESSORSHIP OF PASTORAL THE- 
OLOGY, OXFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Regius Professorship of Pastoral The- 
ology at the University of Oxford does 
not amount to about £1,500 a year; and 
if he will state on what grounds, and 
with respect to what qualifications, the 
Rev. E. King has been appointed by the 
Crown to that Chair? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
would not criticize the expression in 
the Question, or say whether it was 
quite accurate to speak of the ‘‘amount 
of the Professorship of Pastoral The- 
ology ;” but his hon. Friend had, as 
far as he knew, stated the Professor’s 
income pretty correctly. It was, he 
believed, somewhere between £1,400 
and £1,500 a-year; but, as his hon. 
Friend was of course aware, the Govern- 
ment had no official information of the 
value of the Canonry of Christ Church 
Cathedral, which was attached to the 
Professorship. With respect to the 
grounds and qualifications for the ap- 
pointment, he could not very well dis- 
tinguish between grounds and qualifica- 
tions; but as to the qualifications, he 
had no difficulty in answering the Ques- 
tion. According to the best estimate 
which he could make of the character of 
the office, which was not a very general 
one, for it did not exist in many Uni- 
versities; over and above the ordinary 
qualifications of a Professor of Theology, 
the Professor of Pastoral Theology had 
for his special functions to assist in 
forming pastoral habits and the pastoral 
character. It was a more personal charge 
than the other Professors of Divinity, 
and the gentleman appointed to such an 
office should be possessed of strong sym- 
pathies and of the power of exercising 
a healthy and beneficial influence over 
character; and from his experience, of 
some duration, he believed Mr. King was 
a gentleman who possessed those quali- 
fications not only in an ordinary but in 
an eminent degree. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, Why the 
Scotch Education Department of the 
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Privy Council have not prepared and 
given notice of regulations in regard to 
the examination of teachers, in terms of 
the fifty-seventh section of the Act 35 
and 36 Vic. c. 62, Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872, which enacts— 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Scotch Education 
Department immediately after the passing of 
this Act, and thereafter from time to time to 
make such regulations as they may see fit in 
regard to the time and manner, and the subjects 
of the examinations to be passed by such persons 
as desire to obtain a certificate of competency, 
and to regulate the conditions on which candi- 
dates may be admitted to examination, and the 
notice to be given thereof.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the Edu- 
cation Department of the Privy Council 
have not yet issued the regulations in 
regard to the examination of teachers as 
contemplated by the section of the Act in 
question ; and the reason why they have 
not done so is that it is inconvenient—I 
may say useless—to issue such regula- 
tions until it has been determined what 
change should be made in the conditions 
of the Parliamentary Grant to Scotch 
Schools, that is, till the New Code for 
Scotland has been issued. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman may be 
aware that the Education Department 
have no power to issue such Code until 
they have received suggestions from the 
Scotch Education Board, which sug- 
gestions have not yet been received. 


EAST INDIA—(FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT presented Petitions 
from Bombay and Calcutta on the sub- 
ject of the Indian Budget. On the 
Motion of Mr. Fawcett, the Petition 
from Calcutta, which came from the 
British Indian Association, was read by 
the clerk at the Table. It prayed that 
the House might be pleased to pass a 
Resolution requiring that the Indian 
Financial Statement should be brought 
forward at an earlier period of the 
Session. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with the Petitions my hon. 
Friend has just presented, I rise to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that the Statement of the Financial 
Affairs of India should be made at a period of 
the Session when it can be fully discussed.’ 
Sir, I wish to recall to the recollection 
of the House the circumstances under 
which the Indian Financial Statement 
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was brought forward last Session. It 
was submitted at a morning sitting on 
the 6th of August, the prorogation 
taking place on the 10th. On that oc- 
casion my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary for India made his statement 
in a speech of two hours’ duration, dis- 
tinguished by his usual eloquence and 
great knowledge of Indian affairs. He 
was followed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
who spoke for two hours and a-half, and 
whose speech, considering the physical 
difficulties under which he laboured, 
and the columns of figures and long 
quotations which it contained, was one 
of the greatest intellectual efforts which 
I ever had the good fortune to hear and 
which, I believe, was ever witnessed in 
this House. I do not complain of the 
length of those speeches, on the con- 
trary, having listened attentively to both, 
I believe that not a word could have 
been advantageously omitted from 
either; but if the two introductory 
speeches could occupy four hours and 
a-half, it is obviously impossible that 
such a debate could be advantageously 
got through in a morning sitting, or in 
any one sitting of the House. In fact, 


the hon. Member for Brighton had not 
concluded his speech when the morning 
sitting came to an end, and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to allow the debate 
to be renewed after the business fixed 
for the evening sitting. What was the 


result? Several hon. Members who 
generally took part in discussions re- 
lating to India were not present, and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devonshire (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was compelled, I know most re- 
luctantly, to leave London before the 
debate came on. Can justice be done 
to the great interests of India in that 
way? When, in 1858, the power of 
the Government of India was taken 
away from the East Indian Company 
and was transferred to the Crown, 
it was understood that the Eastern 
Empire would receive greater attention 
at the hands of Parliament. They had 
that morning read a Bill a second time 
(East India Stock Dividend Redemption 
Bill), the object of which was finally to 
extinguish that ancient and historical 
corporation, the East India Company ; 
and at the time when its political powers 
were vested in the Crown the leaders on 
both sides said that great advantage 
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would arise from giving greater atten- 
tion to the affairs of India. Lord 
Palmerston, in a speech on introducing 
the Government of India Bill, said— 


“ However, we shall be told by some that the 
Government of India is a great mystery—that 
the unholy ought not to set foot in that temple 
—that the House of Commons should be kept 
aloof from any interference in Indian affairs— 
that if we transfer the Government to the 
Ministers responsible to Parliament, we shall 
have Indian affairs made the subject and play- 
thing of party passions in this House, and that 
great mischief would arise therefrom. I think 
that argument is founded on an overlooking of 
the fundamental principles of the British con- 
stitution. It is a reflection on the Parliamen- 
tary government. Why, Sir, what is there in 
the management of India which is not mainly 
dependent on those general principles of states- 
manship, which men in public life in this 
country acquire here, and make the guidance of 
their conduct. I do not think so ill of this 
House as to imagine that it would be disposed, 
for factious purposes, or for the momentary 
triumph of party, to trifle with the great in- 
terests of the country as connected with the 
administration of our Indian affairs. I am ac- 
customed to think that the Parliament of this 
country does comprise in itself as much admini- 
strative ability, and as much statesmanlike 
knowledge and science as are possessed by any 
number of men in any other country whatever ; 
and I own, with all respect for the Court of 
Directors, that I cannot bring myself to think 
that the Parliament of England is less capable 
of wisely administering the great affairs of State 
in connection with India than the Court of 
Directors in Leadenhall Street. Iam not afraid 
to trust Parliament with an insight into Indian 
affairs. I believe, on the contrary, that if 
things have not gone on so fast in India as they 
might have done—if the progress of improve- 
ment has been somewhat slower than might 
have been expected, that effect has arisen from 
the circumstance that the public of England at 
large were wholly ignorant of Indian affairs, 
and had turned away from them, being daunted 
by the complications they imagined them to be 
involved in; and because Parliament has never 
had face to face, in this and the other House, 
men personally and entirely responsible for the 
administration of Indian affairs. No doubt a 
good deal has been done in the way of substan- 
tial improvement of late years, but that which 
has been done I may venture to say has been 
entirely the result of debates in this and the 
other House of Parliament. And, so far from 
any discussion on India having worked evil in 
India, I believe that the greater part of those 
improvements which the East India Directors 
boast of in that publication which has lately 
issued from Leadenhall Street, has been the 
result of pressure on the Indian administration 
by debates in Parliament and discussions in the 
public Press. Therefore, so far from being 
alarmed at the consequences which may arise 
from bringing Indian affairs under the cogni- 
vance of Parliament, I believe that a great 
benefit to India, and through India to the 
British nation, will result therefrom.”—[3 Hav- 
sard, cxlviii. 1290.] 
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Lord Palmerston’s view evidently was 
that Indian affairs might with advan- 
tage be more discussed in the House 
than they had previously been, and that 
view was endorsed by what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) called an 
‘overwhelming majority ;” the majority 
being 145, or 318 against 173. The 
argument brought forward by the East 
India Company, whose defence was con- 
ducted by a very eminent Gentleman 
still spared to this House, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Huntingdon 
(Mr. T. Baring) was, that if the Com- 
pany were abolished India would become 
the battle-ground of party in this House. 
The hon. Gentleman said, at the con- 
clusion of a very eloquent speech— 

“ Above all, it relates the history of a Govern- 
ment which did not destroy the population of 
the territory which it acquired, but won their 
respect and gratitude. God grant that the con- 
tinuation of that history may present as bright 
or brighter pages! but let it not have to record 
that, at a moment of great trouble, the English 
Minister of the day to the difficulties of an un- 
extinguished Mutiny added the uncertainties of 
a change of Government; let it not record that 
an English Parliament, guided by a public 
opinion which was ignorant of Indian affairs, 
imperilled an empire by its rash legislation; 
and, above all, let it not record that, by an act 
of this House, the fairest dominion of the Queen 
was converted into the shuttlecock of party.” — 
[8 Hansard, exlviii. 1304.] 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire on a subsequent 
evening of the debate attributed the in- 
difference with which Indian matters 
were treated in the House of Commons 
to the circumstance that the House was 
not responsible for the finances of India, 
and made use of the following words :— 

“We have heard over and over again in this 
House that India never could command attention 
here—that so long as there was a debate on India 
it was impossible to make or keep a House, and 
that it was a subject—however great its magni- 
tude and vast and varied its details, in which 
Englishmen would never take an interest. I 
think, Sir, there is a very simple and satisfactory 
reason for conduct which I cannot say is much 
to our honour, and for circumstances which I 
own are somewhat humiliating.”—[3 Hansard, 
exlviii. 1708. ] 


The right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to give as a reason that the House 
was not responsible for the finances of 
India. Within a few days after that de- 
bate the Government of Lord Palmerston 
was defeated and retired, being succeeded 
by the Government of Lord Derby, in 
which the right hon. Member for Buck- 
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inghamshire filled the office of Leader 
of the House of Commons. That Go- 
vernment passed a Bill, transferring the 
Government of India from the Company 
to the Crown, in treating of which Lord 
Derby spoke as follows in a debate in 
the other House of Parliament :— 

“This Bill does not pretend to deal with all 
those complicated and difficult questions which 
will, no doubt, within the next few years fre- 
quently engage the anxious consideration of 
Parliament and of the country. It does not 
pretend to deal with the revenue, with the ~ 
finance, with the land regulations, with the con- 
dition of the natives, and the possibility of 
extending their admission into the public ser- 
vice.” —[3 Hansard, cli. 1448.] 


Sir, I think it is evident from the ex- 
tracts which I have read that it was 
contemplated by the leaders of parties of 
that day that if the Government of India 
were transferred to the Crown, India 
would receive a greater amount of atten- 
tion at the hands of Parliament. Sir, 
how has that pledge given by the 
Leaders, and endorsed by an enormous 
majority of the House, been redeemed ? 
It had previously been the practice to 
put off the Indian Budget to the end 
of the Session, and after the power 
was transferred to the Crown it might 
well have been expected that a new 
system would be adopted; but the 
House will see from the dates on which 
the Indian Budget was introduced be- 
tween 1855 and 1870, that the practice 
still continued of bringing it forward at 
the close of the Session. Under the 
old system, the right hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Vernon Smith) 
brought it forward on August 7, 1855 ; 
and again on July 21, 1856; while, in 
1857, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
answer to the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone (Lord Claud Hamilton), said 
he should make no statement on account 
of the Mutiny. Under the new system, 
it was brought forward by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Halifax 
(Sir Charles Wood), on August 1, 1859, 
the Prorogation occurring on August 13 
—a period of 12 days; again on 
August 13, 1860, the Prorogation oc- 
curring on August 28—a period of 15 
days; again on July 25, 1861, the Pro- 
rogation occurring on August 6—a period 
of 12 days; again on July 17, 1862, the 
Prorogation occurring on August 7—a 
period of 21 days; again on July 23, 
1863, the Prorogation occurring on 
July 28—a period of 5 days; again on 
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July 21, 1864, the Prorogation occurring 
on July 29—a period of 8 days; again 
on June 29, 1865, the Prorogation oc- 
curring on July 6—a period of 8 days; 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (Viscount Cranborne), on July 
19, 1866, the Prorogation occurring on 
August 10—a period of 22 days; by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
on August 12, 1867, the Prorogation 
occurring on August 21—a period of 9 
days; again on July 27, 1868, the Pro- 
rogation occurring on July 31—a period 
of 4 days; by the hon. Member for 
Elgin (Mr. Grant-Duff), on August 3, 
1869, the Prorogation occurring on 
August 11—a period of 8 days; and 
again on August 5, 1870, when the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett), 
moved an Amendment— 

“That this House regrets that the Indian 
Budget is introduced at so late a period of the 
Session, and is of opinion, considering the pre- 
sent position of Indian Finance, that it would 
be expedient to appoint a Select Committee early 
next Session to inquire into the administration 
of the finances of India.”—[8 Hansard, cciii. 
1599. ] 

—this Amendment was withdrawn, and 
the House agreed to the Resolutions— 


the Prorogation occurring on August 10 


—a period of 5 days. I venture to 
submit that to postpone so important a 
debate until the ‘‘dog days,” is not 
creditable to the conduct of Business in 
this House. I may be told that it is 
impossible to get an earlier day; but I 
venture to think that it would be better 
to have a satisfactory debate on incom- 
plete Returns, than an unsatisfactory 
debate on Returns which have been com- 
pleted. Hon. Members have seen in the 
newspapers telegrams from India of the 
announcement of Sir Richard Temple’s 
Budget. I think there could be no diffi- 
culty in bringing forward the Budget 
shortly after Whitsuntide At all events, 
a matter of such deep importance de- 
serves some sacrifice of the time of the 
House. I can but think that in putting 
off the debate to the end of the Session 
the House is neglecting its duty. Mem- 
bers of this House are trustees of the 
people of India. Our Indian subjects 
are not a people who can be entrusted 
with representative institutions; and it 
is on that account the duty of England 
to see that the interests of India are 
properly looked after. We must all 
rejoice that the apprehension of the dis- 
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tinguished advocate of the East India 
Company that India would become the 
shuttlecock of party has not been realized ; 
but at the same time we must all 
deplore that this House has not taken a 
calm and dispassionate interest in the 
affairs of the greatest dependency any 
nation ever possessed. I cordially 
agree with the hon. Member for 
Brighton that there is no responsi- 
bility presses more strongly on a Mem- 
ber of this House than the responsibility 
he owes to the people of India. It 
seems to me to be a discredit and a 
reproach to Parliament that the affairs 
of India should be discussed by a jaded 
and exhausted House in the last days 
of an expiring Session, and entertaining 
this belief I venture, humbly but 
earnestly, to commend to the House the 
Resolution which stands in my name. 
Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN: * In 
seconding the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend opposite, I shall confine my re- 
marks to one or two points, as to which 
this House appears to be specially re- 
sponsible for the finances of India, and 
upon which our influence may be most 
legitimately exercised. There are, of 
course, many important questions of 
Indian administration, which it is im- 
possible for persons resident in this 
country fully to comprehend, which 
must be left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment in India, and in connection with 
which Parliament will show its wisdom 
by interfering as little as possible. But 
as regards finance, this is far from being 
the case, and it is to Parliament alone 
that India can look for any check upon 
those large items of expenditure which 
are under the immediate control of the 
India Office, or for any relief to the 
Indian treasury from charges which 
ought to be borne wholly or in part by 
the Imperial Exchequer. Apart from all 
other ways in which the British Parlia- 
ment may afford protection to the unre- 
presented people of India, it is the duty 
of this House to inquire thoroughly into 
these two branches of Indian financial 
administration, and to exercise the con- 
trol which it alone has the power of 
exercising over the Secretary of State for 
India. In petitioning Parliament, great 
stress has been laid by the Natives upon 
these two points—namely, first, the dis- 
posal of the revenues of India by the 
authorities in England; secondly, the 
adjustment of the financial relations be- 
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tween England and India upon a fair 
and equitable footing. In a Petition 
presented in May, 1871, to this House 
from the Bombay Association—a society 
composed entirely of Native gentlemen 
—the earnest attention of Parliament is 
invited to these topics, and ‘‘the im- 
mense increase which has taken place 
during the last 13 years in the amount 
of disbursements made in England out 
of the revenues of India by H. M. Se- 
cretary of State in Council” is assigned 
as one of the principal causes to which 
must be ascribed the large deficits in 
the Indian Exchequer from 1864 to 1870. 
For this result Parliament cannot be 
held free from responsibility. Then, 
again, items of expenditure, which ought 
to have been provided for entirely from 
the Imperial Exchequer, or equably dis- 
tributed, have been entirely defrayed by 
India, and it is urged that Parliament 
should fairly apportion the cost of main- 
taining the connection between the two 
countries, India having cost Great Bri- 
tain nothing either for her acquisition 
or defence. The attention of the House 


is directed to one more topic of great 
importance with which Parliament alone 
is competent to deal. 


The Bombay As- 
sociation asserts that if Parliament were 
to give an Imperial guarantee for the 
Indian public debt, and convert it into 
consols, an immediate reduction might 
be effected in the rate of interest to the 
amount of £1,500,000 sterling, without 
any real burden being cast upon the 
Imperial Exchequer, and that this sum 
might be applied as a sinking fund to 
the complete extinction of the debt. It 
is an open question, upon which I will 
now venture no opinion, as to how far 
this country would be morally bound, in 
case of necessity, to make good the 
public debt of India. By many the 
moral obligation is held to be so strong 
that the concession of a legal guarantee 
would not practically increase our lia- 
bility, while it would effect a great im- 
mediate saving to India, which would 
also benefit from the increased vigilance 
likely to be exercised in such a case by 
this House over the finances of our 
Eastern Empire. At the present time, 
moreover, a new danger to Indian 
finance has to be guarded against. The 
decentralization scheme has been fairly 
inaugurated, and a large additional 
share of administrative power, both in 
levying and expending money, has been 
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conferred upon local governments. Great 
advantages were anticipated from this 
scheme as to economy, besides the de- 
velopment of municipal institutions, and 
the association of Natives in the ad- 
ministration. These hopes have been 
as yet very imperfectly realized, and it 
is complained that in certain cases these 
powers have been exercised to the detri- 
ment of the people, resulting merely in 
the imposition of new and vexatious 
taxes. In particular by the ‘‘ Non-agri- 
cultural cess” in Bombay, the policy of 
the Imperial Government was reversed, 
and anincome tax was imposed, which in- 
cluded those whose incomes reached £5 
a-year, a sum implying great poverty 
even in India. It is, in fact, a sort of 
graduated poll-tax—the power of de- 
termining the class in which any indi- 
vidual is to be included being left to the 
Government assessors, whereby the door 
is opened to the grossest corruption and 
oppression. The estimated return from 
this tax was only £45,000, to be paid by 
about 500,000 people ; and, although an 
appeal for exemption might be made to 
a Kuropean official, this involved a stamp 
equal at least in value to the minimum 
amount of the tax. All that can be said 
against an income tax applies with three- 
fold force to such an impost as this, 
which is indeed in abeyance, but appears 
to be unrepealed, so that its machinery 
is at any moment available if required. 
I lay the more stress on it now, because 
being provincial, it finds no place in the 
financial statement laid before this House, 
and might altogether escape notice in 
England. In the opinion of the Natives 
the decentralization system is likely to 
produce many new local burdens, and 
many European officials share this view. 
holding that nothing will require to be 
more carefully watched than the ten- 
dency to grave abuses involved in such 
a system. There will always be a risk 
of the local authorities repeating, for 
purposes perhaps excellent inthemselves, 
those petty but vexatious taxes formerly 
imposed under native rule. In the time 
of the Peishwa, no less than 29 cessses 
were levied in addition to the land tax, 
and although all have been abolished as 
Imperial taxes, some have been already 
re-established for municipal purposes. 
The fact is that publicity is above all 
things required in Indian administra- 
tion; the Indian Council deliberates 
with closed doors; the proceedings of 
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the Indian Finance Committee attract 
no attention in this country, although 
eagerly scanned in India. By discussion 
in this House alone can such publicity 
be given as may educate British opinion, 
and may satisfy India that her interests 
are being watched over. It is a question 
of Imperial policy to strengthen in every 
way the belief that this House is a true 
court of appeal against fiscal oppression, 
the worst evil with which India is now 
menaced. Once only during the whole 
Session does Government direct the at- 
tention of Parliament to Indian affairs, 
and it is idle to tell us that so many 
more important matters are pressing 
upon us that only in August, or late in 
July, can a few hours be spared for a 
weary remnant to discuss this vital ques- 
tion of Indian finance. When the Indian 
Budget is the subject of debate, there 
are hardly ever 40 Members present, but 
possibly all are present who take an in- 
terest in the question. It is true that 
India has never been made ‘‘ the shuttle- 
cock of party,”’ but greatly as she has 
gained by this exemption, it has caused 
her also to suffer neglect. Even if her 
sense of neglect be to a certain extent a 
sentimental grievance, it is not the less 
keenly felt. The Petitions to-day pre- 
sented from Calcutta and Bombay show 
the importance attached by the Natives 
to a full discussion of their affairs in 
this House, and, believing their de- 
mands to be just and reasonable, I have 
great pleasure in seconding this Reso- 
lution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that the Statement of the Financial 
Affairs of India should be made at a period of 
the Session when it can be fully discussed.” — 
(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Str CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
that the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice was not in spirit adverse 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Penryn (Mr. R. N. Fowler). He con- 
curred in thinking it highly desirable 
that the Indian Budget should be brought 
in at an earlier day, but thought that 
the object would be more effectually at- 
tained by an Amendment of which he had 
himself given Notice. The Prime Minis- 
ter stated in 1870 that the pressure upon 
the Government during the months of 
April, May, and June was such that 
they could not afford time for the dis- 
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cussion of the Indian Budget at that 
period of the year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the same time admitted that 
the present practice was not satisfactory. 
It therefore became a question whether 
it would not be possible to enable the 
Indian accounts to come to this country 
early in the spring. It was by no means 
indispensable that they should continue 
to be made up to the 3lst of March; 
but as long as that was done. it was 
better to discuss Indian finances at the 
end of the Session than at the beginning, 
because otherwise the House would have 
to discuss the subject in the absence of 
the statement of the Financial Member 
of the Council, which was made in the last 
days of March or the first week in April. 
If the House discussed the finance of 
India in the absence of that speech and 
of any reliable accounts for the current 
year, or any estimate for the ensuing 
year, there would be no data before 
them for discussion. If, on the other 
hand, the Indian financial year which 
now terminated on the 31st of March 
were changed to the 3lst of December, 
then the Indian Finance Minister could 
make his statement by the 10th of Janu- 
ary, all the necessary documents would 
be sent home and printed by the end 
of February, and any day before the 
10th of March might be fixed for the 
Indian Budget. It was said that this 
change would not harmonize with the 
land revenue accounts; but the pre- 
sent financial year did not correspond 
with the agricultural year, nor was 
it necessary that it should doso. He 
earnestly pressed this matter upon the 
attention of the House, because it ap- 
peared to him they had the remedy very 
much in their own hands. It was im- 
possible, however, to enter into all the 
details of the proposed change on the 
present occasion it being a question 
eminently for examination and report 
by a Select Committee. the hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Amend- 


ment, 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it be an Instruction to the Select Committee 
on East India Finance to consider and report 
whether the Indian Financial year which now 
terminates on the 31st March, should be altered 
to the year ending on the 3lst December, in 
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order that the Secretary of State for India ma 
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be enabled to make his Financial Statement to 
the House before the Easter Recess,” — (Sir 
Charles Wingfield,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he supposed 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Penryn (Mr. R. N. Fowler) would be 
generally acceptable to the House. Hon. 
Members who took an interest in Indian 
affairs would be glad to have the finan- 
cial statement made at a period when 
their energies were fresh and when it 
could be properly discussed. They would 
be glad, too, that there should be no 
ground left for the offensive imputation 
that that House was indifferent to the 
affairs and interests of India. It should, 
however, be remembered that the time 
for closing the accounts of the year was 
changed—no longer back than in 1866 
—from the 30th of April to the 31st of 
March. That change entailed immense 
trouble on the financial department in 
India, which was always a hard-worked 
Department. We might be sure that this 
second change would also entail trouble 
and would cause considerable dissatis- 
faction and some expense, while it 
would likewise disarrange our statistics. 
We had already a year of 11 months to 
break our calculations, and now we 
should have in addition a year of nine 
months, so that it would be extremely 
difficult to make comparative statements, 
or draw deductions from averages. 
These, however, were small matters in 
comparison with mischiefs which might 
arise from the change, owing to its being 
inconvenient to get in revenue balances 
at that particular period or its offending 
the religious prejudices of the natives to 
do so for some reason or other which no 
Englishman would ever suspect. Whe- 
ther this might happen or not was more 
than he could undertake to affirm until 
he had heard exhaustive evidence on the 
subject. His impression at present was 
that, so far as the natives were con- 
cerned, they might close the financial 
year in December just as well as in 
March. At the same time we should, of 
course, lay ourselves open to the objec- 
tion—‘“‘ Begin at home.”” Why, indeed, 
should we make this change in India 
and not in this country? But whatever 
evils this change, if it were adopted, 
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y| might remedy, it was certain that it 


could possibly do nothing to remedy what 
was the greatest difficulty of all as re- 
garded Indian accounts, and that was 
their overwhelming unmanageableness, 
owing to the vast extent of the Empire. 
If Bengal, the Panjéb, Bombay, and 
Madras were separate States with sepa- 
rate finance, then, of course, we might 
really look for something like accuracy 
in the Indian accounts. Before he sat 
down he would express a hope that, 
whether in this debate or in any other 
on Indian questions, the habit of making 
sharp criticisms on the action of the In- 
dian Government would be avoided as 
much as possible. It was his belief that 
disaffection was bred and fed in India 
by the unpatriotic and offensive language 
of our own countrymen as much as by 
any other thing whatever. As a speci- 
men he would, with the permission of 
the House, read one passage from a most 
mischievous and seditious article which 
appeared in The Calcutta Review for Oc- 
tober, 1872. After sneering at our Go- 
vernment, and calumniating it in every 
possible way, the writer said— 


“ The fact is, the English Dominion of India isa 
waste of power injurious to the English taxpayer 
as well as to the Indian. At the same time, inas- 
much as the British taxpayer has the option of 
terminating the arrangement, while the Indian 
taxpayer, although the poorer, has no choice 
whatever in the matter, the former deserves little 
pity for his own folly, but the latter merits the 
deepest sympathy for his helpless plight. In our 
own coming season of English tribulation, with 
its reckoning of 200 millions of discredited In- 
dian securities, when the helm of the State shall 
have fallen from the incompetent hands of rhe- 
torical drivellers, may the ranks of the English 
people yield a ruler with the fearlessness of 
Delescluze, and a financier with the rectitude of 
Jourde.” 


All he could say was that if the Govern- 
ment chose to appoint a magistrate and 
collector to preach sedition in Orissa, 
they had no right to blow ignorant ryots 
away from guns for responding to his 
appeal. 

Mr. DENISON merely wished to say 
that had the Amendment been an ab- 
stract Resolution for altering the date 
of the financial year he could not have 
supported it. It could not have failed 


to strike anybody who had listened to 
this and similar debates that this matter 
was discussed solely from an English 
point of view, and without the slightest 
regard to the feelings or the convenience 
of the people of India or the Indian au- 
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thorities. The object of the proposed 
change was simply to allow certain dis- 
cussions to take place at a period of the 
year most convenient to the House. He 
did not think that a sufficient reason for 
making the change without reference to 
the Indian authorities. The change 
which had already been made, and which 
was now only of five years standing, had 
created great inconvenience and disturb- 
ance. The 31st of December was a time 
when every executive officer in charge 
of a district was out in camp looking 
after the interests of his district, and 
when the Governor General, if he was 
on a tour, was absent from the seat of 
government. He did not find any fault 
with the Amendment which proposed 
that the Committee now sitting should 
take evidence on the point, but he pro- 
tested against changes being made simply 
to meet a temporary inconvenience to the 
House. A subject of this importance 


ought to be deliberately considered, and 
if the proposed instruction were given 
to the Committee they might take 
evidence on the point, and would not 
come to any hasty or violent decision on 
a matter of such very great importance. 
In his judgment, the convenience of 


India, and of those who administered 
the government of India, ought to be 
the primary consideration in deciding 
this question, and not simply the con- 
venience of this House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that the object the House ought to have 
in view was the convenience and benefit 
of the Indian Empire. He was of opi- 
nion that the question should be re- 
ferred to the Committee upstairs, which 
was now engaged in considering the 
subject of Indian Finance. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he questioned the advisability of re- 
ferring the question to the Committee 
upstairs. He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that that Committee were already 
charged with a very heavy task. The 
present was the third Session of their 
sitting, and it was by no means clear 
that they could terminate their inquiry 
within the limits of the present Session. 
Looking at the question simply from an 
English point of view, it would, of course, 
be easy for the Committee to discuss it 
and make recommendations; but the 
paramount question after all was, what 
would be most convenient for India, and 
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tere A upon that point they would 
ave to take evidence from India. The 
more reasonable course to adopt would 
be to affirm the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Penryn (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler), and to remit to the India 
Office and Council the question whether 
it was desirable to make any change in 
the time at which the Indian financial 
year should close. The Motion, in point 
of fact, contained a truism which he 
hoped the House would not hesitate to 
affirm. Although at one time he had 
thought that the Indian financial year 
should be closed on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, he confessed that more recent in- 
formation had led him to doubt whether 
that change would put the Indian Go- 
vernment to an amount of inconvenience 
which would not be compensated by the 
convenience which that House would 
gain byit. At all events, he believed 
that this matter would be better under- 
taken by the Secretary of State himself 
than by the Committee upstairs, whose 
hands were already full. One advan- 
tage resulting from such discussions as 
the present was to show the people of 
India, and those who were interested in 
India, that there was more difficulty in 
the matter than was apparent at first 
sight, and that it was not from any in- 
difference to Indian interests, but owing 
to the practical difficulty of getting 
through the business which the House 
must dispose of, that this scandal—for 
such he did not hesitate to say it was— 
annually occurred. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget was not 
like the practical work of legislation, 
for the House had only to receive a 
statement, ask questions, and talk about 
it. It would, he thought, be better 
for the Government to face the matter 
boldly, and even in the midst of the 
Business of the House to set apart a day 
early in July for the bringing on of the 
Indian Budget, as they could do so then 
more conveniently than at the end of the 
Session. With respect to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Gravesend (Sir Charles Wingfield), 
he hoped that by referring the ques- 
tion to the Select Committee the House 
would not add another to the straws 
which were already breaking the camel’s 
back. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his right 
hon. Friend seemed to be conscious of 
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the weight of the straw which broke the 
camel’s back upstairs, but did not seem 
to be equally conscious as to the weight 
of the straw which broke the camel’s 
back downstairs. His right hon. Friend 
thought it an easy matter for the Go- 
vernment to find a day in the beginning 
of July, as compared with an earlier and 
. later period of the Session, but that was 
not his experience. They were told the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Penryn 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) was a truism, and 
that therefore it was desirable to place 
it upon record. But there were a great 
number of plain and undeniable truths 
in reference to the conduct of the Busi- 
ness of the House which were full of 
weight and importance, but which it 
would be most inexpedient to place upon 
record. For example, every year many 
measures which it was desirable should 
be carried remained unpassed. If an 
hon. Member were to move that it was of 
great importance that those measures 
should on the following year be adopted 
by the House of Commons and sent to 
the other House, that would be a 
truism, but one which it would be im- 
politic to record on the Votes of the 
House, and for this reason that the 
House ought not to record opinions 
which did not carry in themselves some 
operative principle—in other words, 
which did not tend to their own fulfil- 
ment. He wished, however, to meet 
the hon. Member as far as possible. 
The present year was not, perhaps, so 
much pressed with measures of the 
greatest importance as some years had 
been, and might afford them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether in the months 
immediately before the last weeks of the 
Session, and before the attendance of 
hon. Members began to thin, they could 
not find a day for the discussion of the 
Indian Budget. He was willing to 
pledge himself to make that effort. It 
should be remembered that the Indian 
Budget must be taken on a Government 
night, as private Members, whether 
specially interested in India or not, were 
usually unwilling to give way and allow 
it to take the place of their own business. 
But the Government nights were spent 
in discussing questions which led to im- 
mediate and practical issues, in making 
progress with Bills or Votes; and, as a 
rule, it would not be found practicable 
to put aside those practical issues and 


the making of progress with the Votes 
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in order to introduce a discussion which 
did not lead to an operative vote. He 
could not therefore concur in the opinion 
expressed by his right hon. Friend that 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Penryn, which could not lead to any 
operative result, should be recorded on 
the Votes of the House. To refer the 
question to the Committee was a prac- 
tical and, he thought, a fair proposal. 
If the Committee found they could not 
deal with it without taking evidence 
from India, they might discharge them- 
selves of so serious an element of inquiry 
and recommend that it should receive 
the consideration of the Executive. On 
one point, which was of great import- 
ance, they were all agreed—namely, 
that the whole question at issue was for 
the benefit and advantage of India. It 
was not connected with the advantage 
of this country, or the comfort or con- 
venience of Members of the House. 
What was desirable was that the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget should be 
taken at such a time of the Session as 
was likely to be most conducive to the 
interests of India, and that time would, 
he thought, be found at the outset of 
the Session. He did not hesitate to 
affirm that the first two or three weeks 
of the Session constituted the period 
during which it was easiest to secure a 
considerable attendance of hon. Members. 
He did not think it would be possible to 
obtain a large attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers upon the Indian Budget late in the 
Session; but at the beginning of the 
Session there was a sort of freshness, 
and renovated zeal, and appetite for 
work among them which would really 
give a fair prospect, or the best prospect 
of a good attendance. He doubted 
whether the Under Secretary of State 
would not find it difficult to keep a 
House for the purpose even in May or 
June. There were thus two questions 
for consideration — first, the time at 
which the Indian Budget could be most 
advantageously discussed in this House ; 
secondly, the best re-arrangement of the 
financial year in India. It would not be 
unreasonable to refer these points to the 
Committee, who would either point out 
the best way in which an investigation 
might be made, or would give a weighty 
judgment which he thought the House 
would be disposed to confirm. Holding 
this view, he was in favour of the 
Amendment. Meanwhile, he repeated 
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that he had no wish to thwart, but, on 
the contrary, wished to forward, the 
reasonable object which the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite had in view. He did not, 
however, believe that the mere record 
of a truism would answer any useful 
purpose ; and, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, he engaged during the pre- 
sent year to make the experiment of 
appointing the discussion upon the 
Indian Budget at an earlier period than 
usual, when hon. Members would not 
be drawn away from town by other at- 
tractions or necessities. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would be satisfied with 
this assurance; but if the vote of the 
House were taken, he should certainly 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. FAWCETT admitted that the 
assurance of the Prime Minister, that he 
would endeavour to bring forward the 
Indian Budget at an earlier period this 
Session, was satisfactory as far as it 
went; but it did not appear to him to 
supply any valid reason why the hon. 
Member for Penryn should refrain 
from asking the House to express an 
opinion upon his Motion. He should 
vote for the Motion rather than the 
Amendment, because the Amendment, 
though not inconsistent with the Motion, 
took off the House upon a side issue. 
All the Motion did was to affirm the 
necessity of discussing the Indian Budget 
earlier than usual, and if the Committee 
decided that the Indian financial year 
should end December 31st, and that the 
Budget should be discussed here before 
Easter, the two things would not be in- 
consistent. The Prime Minister had en- 
larged upon the disadvantage of placing 
abstract Resolutions upon the records of 
the House. As anindependent Member 
he looked upon abstract. Resolutions 
from a differeent point of view. On 
some occasions he had withdrawn ab- 
stract Resolutions after proposing them, 
and he had never done so without re- 
gretting their withdrawal. On other 
occasions, when he had pressed abstract 
Resolutions, and they had been accepted 
by the House, they had proved fruitful 
of good. What was the objection to 
place the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Penryn on the records of the 
House? It would be an instruction to 
the present and to successive Govern- 
ments—which could not be lightly dis- 
regarded by them—that the House of 
Commons desired the Indian Budget to 
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be brought forward at a time when it 
might be properly discussed. No doubt 
it was difficult for the Government to 
provide a night for the Indian Budget, 
and for that very reason the House 
should declare that a night must be 
provided, so as to prevent the discontent 
which now existed in India, because 
the House of Commons frequently acted . 
as though it wished to treat the affairs 
of India with intentional contempt. Two 
years ago a promise was given that an 
effort should be made to introduce the 
Indian Budget at an earlier period, but 
what happened last year? hy, last 
year the Indian Financial Statement had 
not even a day at the end of the Session. 
All that was vouchsafed was a morning 
sitting. At that morning sitting the 
speech of the Under Secretary of State 
for India occupied three hours and a- 
half out of the five hours. His own 
remarks occupied the end of the sitting, 
and were unfinished at the Adjourn- 
ment; and when the House resumed, 
but for the accident that the Amend- 
ments to the Licensing Bill had not 
been printed, there would have been 
only a speech and a-half upon the 
Indian Budget, and there would not have 
been any other opportunity for the con- 
clusion of his own speech, or for any 
remarks by the 15 or 20 other hon. 
Gentlemen who wished to take part in 
the discussion. Such a state of things 
was a scandal, and it produced the worst 
possible impression in India. He was 
speaking within the mark when he said 
that he had received ten times as many 
letters respecting the way in which the 
discussion on the Indian Budget was 
treated last year than he had on any 
other subject connected with the affairs 
of that great Dependency. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the discussion on 
the Indian Budget was not practically 
operative like a Bill. In one sense this 
was true, but in another sense it was 
far from true. Many Bills produced no 
practical effect, whereas every moment 
given to the affairs of India produced 
results of the highest importance, and 
was warmly appreciated by the people 
of India. Parliament had no power to 
alter the Indian Budget, nevertheless, 
the people of India looked to Parliament 
as the final arbiter of their destinies, 


and they knew that if in a full House a 
strong opinion was expressed upon a 
tax or upon expenditure, no Secretary 
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of State or Governor General could dis- 
regard such an opinion. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not be satisfied with 
the promise which had been given to 
him by the Prime Minister, and which, 
no doubt, would be faithfully carried 
out so far as this Session was concerned. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would ask 
the House to express its opinion on this 
Motion. Let the House, at any rate, 
tell the people of India that'if the Indian 
Budget should again be brought forward 
at the fag-end of a Session at a morning 
sitting the independent Members could 
point to a Resolution which they had 
put on the records of the House for the 
purpose of protesting against the Indian 
Budget being brought forward at a 
period of the Session when it was im- 
possible that the important matters it 
contained could be adequately discussed, 
or the affairs of our great dependency 
could be treated with that respect which 
they so eminently deserved. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had re- 
eated a statement which he had heard 
efore, and which he felt it his duty to 
correct. The hon. Member had said that 
in laying the Indian Budget before the 
House in August last, he(Mr. Grant Duff) 
. spoke three hours and a-half. Now, the 
truth of the matter was that he rose a few 
minutes after 3 o’clock and sat down a 
little after 5 o’clock, and during about 
half-an-hour of the time, between 3 and 
5 o’clock, the House was in attendance in 
‘another place” while the Royal Assent 
was being given to Bills; so that, in- 
stead of speaking three hours and a-half, 
he spoke very little more, if more, than 
an hour and a-half. When the hon. 
Member for Brighton complained that 
the promise given by the Government, 
in 1870, that the Indian Budget should 
be brought in earlier in 1871 was not 
kept, he must have forgotten that on the 
24th of February in the year 1871, he 
(Mr. Grant Duff) did make a statement, 
although it was impossible at that early 
period to lay before the House exactly 
what was known as the Indian Budget. 
If it were possible, the Representative 
of the Indian Government in the House 
of Commons would wish to bring for- 
ward the Indian Budget about the se- 
cond or third week of June; but it had 
been proved again and again by the ex- 
perience of every Administration that had 
ever existed since there was an Indian 
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Budget, that the House would not, 
under any consideration, give up a day 
at that time for the discussion of In- 
dian affairs unless they were of the 
greatest possible urgency, such as those 
which occurred in 1857. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had these alternatives 
—either they must bring forward the 
Indian Budget early in the Session, as 
they did in 1871, with imperfect docu- 
ments, or they must bring it forward as 
they did now at the end of the Session. 
The only other course was to alter the 
Indian financial year. But any change 
would cause considerable inconvenience ; 
and the only practical course seemed to 
be to adopt the suggestion for referring 
the matter to the Financial Committee 
now sitting. They would be able to 
examine a former Viceroy, two, finance 
Ministers, and other witnesses, and, 
doubtless, would be able to make some 
reasonable proposition to the House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, because they must have re- 
gard not merely to the present year but 
to the action of future Governments, and 
as he thought those who felt strongly 
upon the subject ought to protest against 
the present system, he must press his 
Motion to a division. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
130: Majority 41. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Se- 
lect Committee on East India Finance to consider 
and report whether the Indian Financial year 
which now terminates on the 31st March, should 
be altered to the year ending on the 31st Decem- 
ber, in order that the Secretary of State for 
India may be enabled to make his Financial 
Statement to the House before the Easter Recess. 


VALUATION DEPARTMENT (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


THe O’CONOR DON rose to call 
attention to the evidence of the Commis- 
sioners of Valuation in Ireland which 
had been given before a Committee of 
that House, and to move a Resolution to 
the effect that the present constitution of 
the Irish Valuation Department was un- 
satisfactory, and that it was desirable 
that an experienced and competent offi- 
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cer should be placed at its head. He 
frankly admitted that his present mo- 
tion, if carried, would practically be a 
Vote of Censure on the gentleman at the 
head of the Irish Valuation Department. 
Mr, Greene, the individual to whom he 
referred, had been examined before a 
Committee of that House, and the evi- 
dence he had then given had proved him 
not to be a fit person to be at the head 
of an important public Department. 
When he had brought this subject under 
the notice. of the House two years ago 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Baxter) admitted 
that various abuses existed in relation 
to it—that counties had been wrongly 
charged, that the expenditure in the 
office was extravagant, that there was 
no efficient control over it, and that the 
accounts were in a muddle. The right 
hon. Gentleman, while refusing to as- 
sent to the re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter which 
was then asked for, had promised to 
take steps to bring about a reform in 
the Department, but that promise had 
not been fulfilled, nor was it possible 
with the present administration of the 
office. Mr. Greene, who had been for 
23 years the practical head of the De- 
partment, had been unable to give any 
detailed evidence before the Committee 
as to the principle upon which the Town- 
land valuation had been conducted; and 
he admitted that although the whole of 
Ireland, with the exception of six coun- 
ties, had been valued during the time he 
was in office, he had never read the 
Townland Valuation Act. The result of 
the mismanagement of the service up 
to the present was that instead of the 
valuation costing one half-penny per 
acre, the amount of the original esti- 
mate, it had cost 6d. per acre, alto- 
gether amounting to £325,000, which 
had to be paid by the counties of Ireland. 
His right hon. Friend, in introducing 
his Bill the other evening, stated that a 
new valuation was necessary in Ireland, 
because the old had been made at a time 


when taxes were very high. It was the 
fact, however, that the taxes had never 
in any regular form affected the valua- 


tion. The evidence of the Commissioner 
on this point was confused, contradictory, 
and unintelligible, and in support of his 
statement that the rate of local taxation 
had been deducted from the gross value, 
he was unable to adduce any docu- 
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mentary proof. His right hon. Friend 
went on to say that the new valua- 
tion would apply only to three Pro- 
vinces; but w)y a distinction was to be 
made between Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland he was at a loss to know. The 
statements of the Commissioner of 
Valuations on the subject betrayed, he 
thought, an extraordinary want of know- 
ledge. But there was a more serious 
charge against him. There was in Ire- 
land each year what was called a revision 
of the valuation, which consisted in as- 
certaining the change of occupancy in 
the land between one year and another. 
That work of revision cost £25,000, but 
on investigation before the Committee it 
turned out that only about £10,000 or 
£12,000 of that sum was spent in pay- 
ment of the salaries and expenses in each 
union for carrying on the revision, and 
providing the necessary lists and maps ; 
that was to say, for carrying on almost 
the entire work. That being so, the 
question naturally arose, what was done 
with the remaining £13,000 Mr. 
Greene said it went in office expendi- 
ture, and he entered into an explana- 
tion of a course of proceeding which 
really had no existence. He said that 
the revising officers who were sent to 
each union did very little work—that 
they merely marked on the maps the 
lines of the new boundaries, and that the 
necessary details had to be obtained in 
the office in Dublin by reference to old 
books and maps—a course which in- 
volved considerable labour and expense. 
The House would hardly believe that the 
whole of this course of proceeding was 
purely imaginary. The revising officers 
did themselves actually perform all the 
work of the revision in the country, and 
there were no rules then in existence 
requiring them to transmit the informa- 
tion to the Dublin Office in order to have 
the results worked out there. But what 
did Mr. Greene do after giving his 
evidence before the Committee? He 
went over to Dublin and altered the 
rules previously existing, in order to 
make them correspond with his evidence. 
Next year he came before the Committee 
again, and without a word of expla- 
nation he handed in the altered rules, 
which required that the work should be 
done in Dublin, and they were now to be 
found in an appendix to the Report. This 
was most extraordinary conduct on the 
part of the head of any public Depart- 
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ment. If that was to go on without cen- 
sure, or such a man to be continued in his 
dutiesasvaluator, his (The O’Conor Don’s) 
troubling the House would have only 
been so much losttime. It was unneces- 
sary to enter into further details of the 
extraordinary mismanagement of the 

resent head of that public Department; 
but he might remark that an able officer 
who was sent over from the Treasury to 
Dublin to investigate the accounts found 
them in such a state that he could make 
nothing of them. In conclusion, he felt 
it right to call attention to that subject 
before the new Valuation Bill for Ireland 
came on, and he therefore begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Coronet FRENCH seconded the Mo- 
tion, and expressed his opinion that 
further inquiries were necessary for the 
elucidation of this question. As far as 
he had gone, if the Report had been al- 
lowed to be made he was perfectly pre- 

ared that none of the head officers should 

ave been allowed to remain in office. 
At the same time he thought the blame 
ought not so much to attach to Mr. 
Greene as to the successive Governments 
which had originated and perpetuated 
the whole of the system complained of. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the present constitution of the Irish 
Valuation Department is unsatisfactory, and that 
it is desirable that an experienced and competent 
officer be placed at its head.” —( The O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. BAXTER said, he regretted very 
much that the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (The O’Conor Don) had thought 
it his duty to rake up the ashes of this 
old controversy, and to bring before the 
House a squabble of a personal nature 
which he had thought was dead and 
buried in the archives of the Committee. 
As he admitted in the discussion two 
years ago, no doubt many things were 
done on false principles in former times, 
but all that had since been remedied. 
Mr. Vine, than whom no more competent 
and fearless officer could have been sent 
over by the Treasury to investigate the 
matter, found defects in the former sys- 
tem of keeping the books which could 
not be defended; but he stated that the 
Government would commit a great mis- 
take if they parted with Mr. Greene, 
the present head of the Valuation Board. 
He had no interest except in getting the 
best man for the place. His hon. Friend 
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had called upon him and asked him to 
look into the question of the manage- 
ment of the office. He had accordingly 
gone over the Report of the Committee, 
he had got the best information possible, 
and communicated with gentlemen far 
and wide, in whose judgment he placed 
the greatest reliance, and the result was 
that the opinion he had come to was very 
different from that of his hon. Friend. 
The present First Commissioner of 
Works, moreover, a Member of the Se- 
lect Committee, while recognizing errors 
in management such as an experienced 
financier like Mr. Vine could point out, 
held that the Department had been 
honestly and efficiently conducted, and 
that the charges had not been proved. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had come to the same conclusion, 
these opinions forming primd facie ground 
for holding that Mr. Greene could not 
be so incompetent an officer as he had 
been represented. As to the alleged 
promise of the Government to make a 
reform, what he stated on a former oc- 
casion was that they had in preparation 
a Bill for the re-valuation of Ireland, 
and that it would be necessary to con- 
sider what changes in the Department 
were necessary. This promise had been 
performed this Session by the introduc- 
tion of that Bill, which proposed the 
appointment of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner to assist Mr. Greene. Mr. Greene’s 
evidence before the Committee had been 
described as confused and contradictory, 
but the questions put to him went back 
40 years, and some of them would have 
puzzled Sir Richard Griffith, and it was 
easy to make a witness appear in an un- 
favourable light, especially if he was 
rather nervous and excited, and unusu- 
ally anxious to do his duty. When two 
years ago the hon. Member renewed his 
Motion for a Committee, the Members 
of the original Committee deprecated the 
re-opening of the question, informing 
him that they had never been so bored 
in their lives; and that though Mr. 
Greene might have occasionally given 
confused answers, they deemed him a 
straightforward, honest man. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Sir F. Hey- 
gate) who had gone upon the Commit- 
tee, expecting to ascertain the principle 
on which the valuation of Ireland was 
conducted, had stated that the whole 
time of the Committee was taken up in 
investigating personal complaints and 
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charges, some of them of the most trivial 
kind. They were preferred by a few 
retired clerks, whose evidence was in the 
teeth of that given by their chief, and 
who, in 1865 and again in 1868, ad- 
dressed Mr. Greene in terms of fulsome 
adulation, declaring his appointment the 
highest compliment that could have been 
paid to the Department. Mr. Greene was 
chosen as his assistant by Sir Richard 
Griffith, a distinguished man who held 
the Commissionership till 84 years of age, 
and was one of the most remarkable 
men living. He (Mr. Greene) began 
life as apprentice to an eminent firm of 
valuers, was employed by Mr. Brunel in 
valuing the Great Western Railway, and 
had been unanimously elected President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
Ireland. The testimony, moreover, be- 
fore the Committee of the agents of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Pembroke was 
quite contrary to that of the retiring 
clerks. The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon had sent circulars over Ireland re- 
specting the state of the Board, and he 
had been favoured with an account of 
some of the meetings which had con- 
sidered the matter. At Armagh the 
Board of Guardians refused to entertain 
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the proposition contained in the circular, 
which was denounced by a resolution as 
an unwarrantable attack on the Commis- 


sion dictated by political motives. At 
Tralee not a singe Guardian took up the 
Petition ; and at Downpatrick the same 
thing occurred. Inquiries conducted 
through official and private friends led 
to a like conclusion, and the testi- 
mony was unanimous on all hands that 
Mr, Greene was an excellent public 
servant. On these grounds he (Mr. 
Baxter) hoped the House would not 
adopt the Motion. 

Mr. HUNT said, he could corroborate 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, that a greater 
waste of time had never fallen to the lot 
of any gentlemen belonging to the House 
than had been experienced on that Com- 
mittee. The chief portion of the Com- 
mittee’s time was occupied in making 
investigations into the most trumpery 
charges ever brought against a public 
servant. The witnesses had been either 
discarded or had ceased to be employed, 
and the Committee utterly disregarded 
their statements. The one thing which 
the Committee did find out was that in 
the very intricate calculations necessary 
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to distribute the proportion between the 
Treasury and the different counties, some 
irregularities had been committed, which 
it was impossible for the Committee to 
unravel, and which were remitted to Mr. 
Vine to investigate. The Committee 
required that securities should be devised 
for preventing such irregularities in 
future. It was quite true that Mr. 
Greene had been confused in some of his 
answers before the Committee, which 
was a common enough thing with gentle- 
men of the most unquestioned integrity, 
who were subjected to a keen cross-exa- 
mination before a Committee of this 
House, but the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, who was on the 
Committee, had not ventured at the end 
of the inquiry to submit any resolu- 
tions condemnatory of Mr. Greene or 
any other person or procedure. 

Ture O’CONOR DON said he had pro- 
posed a series of Resolutions which were 
carried by a majority of one in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUNT quoted the Report to 
show that the hon. Member had not 
at the conclusion of the inquiry moved 
Resolutions condemning Mr. Greene or 
any one else. In fact nothing occurred 
in the Committee in the least impugning 
the honour or capacity of Mr. Greene, 
and his impression was that he was the 
right man in the right place. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had forgotten a portion of 
the evidence which was very material. 
One of the principal parties in the office, 
Mr. Irwin, who had been sent to Bandon 
to revise the list of electors, read a letter 
to another party who had to come into 
the town also for the purpose of revision, 
and desired him to put himself in com- 
munication with the solicitor who repre- 
sented the Conservative party. He did 
so, and the result was that several valua- 
tions of those who were Liberal electors 
were reduced by some 5s. or 10s., with 
the view of removing them from the roll, 
and an addition was made to some on the 
Conservative side for the purpose of 
giving them a vote. A representation 
was made to the office, and he was re- 
moved from the district with a reprimand 
and sent to the North of Ireland. He 
was subsequently promoted in the office, 
although he had been declared during 
the Dublin election inquiry to have been 
guilty of bribery. That was not an un- 
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important matter. Mr. Greene was as 
bad a witness as he had ever cross-exa- 
mined, and his examination showed that 
he was ignorant of some of the principal 
duties of his office; besides there was 
strong evidence that he had been a pro- 
moter of an Orange lodge, which was an 
improper proceeding on the part of a 
public officer. It was too much to be 
told that there were no grounds for the 
imputation brought forward. In his 
opinion there were grounds, and there 
was very great dissatisfaction in Ireland 
upon the subject. 

Dr. BALL said he had listened care- 
fully to his hon. Friend opposite (The 
O’Conor Don), but he had failed to dis- 
cover that he had brought forward a 
single tangible charge against the office 
in question. Mr. Greene had only been 
at the head of the Valuation Office since 
1868, and therefore it was unfair to call 
upon him to answer charges of the most 
remote antiquity—as far back as 40 
years. In one instance the matter about 
which Mr. Greene was called upon for 
explanations occurred, as he stated, when 
he was only six years old. Knowing 
from the practice of the Courts what was 
the reputation of the Valuation Office in 
Ireland, he wished to give his unqualified 
testimony as to the general confidence 
reposed in it. It was quite true that the 
plans on which the Valuation of Ireland 
had been carried out were not uniform. 
In his circuit, for instance, it was per- 
fectly well known that Griffith’s valua- 
tion was 25 per cent under the letting 
value, while in the North of Ireland it 
was very near the value. But that created 
no inconvenience, because the principle 
on which the valuation had been con- 
ducted in each case was well understood. 
All the Office originally aimed at was 
that within a given union the plan of 
rating should be the same, so that one 
man should not be taxed more than 
another, but it was never laid down 
that it should be uniform all over the 
Island. The fact was that the valuations 
were made under different rules and at 
different times, and therefore it was that 
they required to be revised. He wished 
also to add that so distinguished a ser- 
vant as the late Lord Mayo, when Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and thus having ample 
opportunity to judge, had expressed to 
him (Dr. Ball) the highest opinion of the 
value of Mr. Greene as a public official, 
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Mr. AYRTON wished to make one or 
two observations, having sat upon the 
Committee as the representative of the 
Treasury, and also to correct an error into 
which the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(The O’Conor Don) had fallen when he 
stated that he had made charges against 
Mr. Greene which had been sanctioned 
in Committee by a majority of one. 
The general impression made on his 
mind, after hearing all the evidence was 
that Mr. Greene in speaking of the pro- 
ceedings of his office, naturally gave his 
views of what was present to his own 
mind as to the duties which the officers 
ought to perform. It was found, how- 
ever, that there was a great variation in 
the mode in which the officers, who were 
employed in all parts of the country had 
conducted their duties, and that some of 
them had not acted in the manner in 
which Mr. Greene supposed was the 
regular order of proceeding. His hon. 
Friend (The O’Conor Don) had done 
injustice to himself in the course he had 
taken, because he had led the House to 
suppose that he entered into the question 
too much with a desire to impugn the 
character of Mr. Greene, and had for- 
gotten the services which he himself 
rendered to Ireland in the conduct of this 
Committee. With regard to the main 
purpose for which this Committee was 
appointed, his hon. Friends rendered 
considerable service in calling attention 
to the manner in which the valuation 
ought to be conducted in certain parts of 
the country, which had led to important 
results, and, in fact, he had laid the 
foundation for the measure introduced 
this Session by his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He (Mr. 
Ayrton) should therefore be very sorry 
to see the hon. Member’s efforts di- 
minished in their usefulness by his 
drawing attention to the very trifling 
matter which arose during the course of 
the inquiry. The proceedings in no way 
impugned the integrity of Mr. Greene, 
but rather the mode adopted by the 
Irish Administration for many years 
past. The explanation was simple. It 
had been the practice of the Government 
to ask Sir Richard Griffith to prepare 
for them a variety of statistical infor- 
mation respecting the character of the 
holdings in Ireland, as he was best able 
to give as head ofthe Valuation Office. 
Sir Richard Griffith performed those 
services from time to time, and further 
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considered it his duty to allocate the 
cost of all those services as part of the 
business of his office. That was an 
error which was explained by Mr. 
Greene, and he then told the Committee 
he was satisfied those accounts could 
only be unravelled by an accountant. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) 
thereupon formalized Resolutions on the 
subject which the Committee unani- 
mously adopted. His hon. Friend 
(The O’Conor Don) subsequently 
proposed certain Resolutions affecting 
the characters of Sir Richard Griffith 
and Mr. Greene; but he (Mr. Ayrton) 
pointed out to the Committee that there 
was no sufficient evidence to sustain 
them, and it was resolved they should 
not be taken into consideration until 
after hearing such further evidence as 
the Committee shall determine to receive. 
The hon. Gentleman would see that he 
was in error in saying the Resolution 
was adopted by the Committee, for on 
the contrary, they took further evidence, 
and he recollected very well the astonish- 
ment of the Committee when they heard 
the complete answer which was given on 
the points raised by his hon. Friend. 
So well satisfied were the Committee 
with the explanations, and so thoroughly 
did they understand that they did not 
impugn the position of Mr. Greene, that 
it was resolved the Resolution in question 
should not be printed with the Report 
lest it should go forth that there was 
some ground for making these serious 
charges. He was bound to say that Mr. 
Greene left the Committee with a cha- 
racter altogether unsullied and unim- 
peached. He was a man of great care 
and attention in the performance of his 
duties and was quite fit to be trusted 
with the supervision of his office. He 
was told that the office had been recon- 
stituted and the expenditure diminished 
by something like £5,000 a-year. This 
showed an efficiency on the part of Mr. 
Greene which would entitle him rather 
to the praise than to the condemnation 
of the House. Sir Richard Griffith 
might be said to have built up the valu- 
ation from the quality of the soil and the 
great variety of attendant circumstances, 
and so to come to what he called an 
absolute standard of value. But there 
was nosuch standard. The only standard 
was what a man would give for the land 
as tenant. Therefore the errors were 
not in any way to be attributed to Mr. 
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Greene, who had only acted upon in- 
structions carefully drawn up. 

Mr. HERON said, he had known Mr. 
Greene since 1868, and he was enabled 
to give an unbiassed opinion in favour 
of his competency, experience, and in- 
tegrity in the management of the busi- 
ness of his office. He had no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Greene was a most 
competent and efficient officer. He was 
surprised that anything like a Vote of 
Censure should have been moved, and if 
the hon. Member for Roscommon went 
to a Division he would vote against him. 

Mr. VANCE also bore testimony 
to the high character and efficiency of 
Mr. Greene. He had only been six 
months in office when this Committee 
was appointed to inquire more into the 
transactions of the office than into Mr. 
Greene’s own conduct. The charges 
against Mr. Greene himself had been 
sustained by the evidence of dismissed 
servants and by others who had pre- 
viously subscribed to a testimonial, which 
he had, however, declined to accept. 
He hoped the House would not enter- 
tain this Vote of Censure, which would 
affect Sir Richard Griffith quite as much 
as Mr. Greene—both most deserving pub- 
lic officers, who had performed a work 
of the utmost importance in Ireland. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, in reply, begged 
to say his charges against Mr. Greene 
had not been founded on his confused 
statements, but on his positive mis-state- 
ments before the Committee. By the 
time the Committee had finished the 
evidence it was so late in the Session 
that it was impossible to get Members to 
stay in town to consider the Report. 
The Committee therefore agreed with a 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hunt) that after the inquiry 
to be instituted by the Treasury Com- 
missioner the Committee should re- 
assemble in the following Session. The 
Treasury, however, after that inquiry, 
refused to re-appoint the Committee. 
He begged to disclaim all personal 
hostility against Mr. Greene, and had 
only taken up this question on public 
grounds. All he desired was that the 
re-valuation of Ireland which was about 
to be made should be in competent 
hands. It was useless to divide the 
House against the Government, and he 
would not therefore press his Motion to 
a Division. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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TAXES ON LOCOMOTION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LAING rose to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, Taxes 
on the means of Locomotion are opposed to 
public policy, and should be repealed at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

In bringing forward this subject he de- 
sired, in the first place, to defend himself 
from the charge of bringing forward an 
abstract resolution with the mere view of 
obtaining popular applause. In moving 
for the repeal of any tax the Mover was 
bound to show either that there was a 
surplus or else that there was an avail- 
able substitute for the tax sought to be 
repealed. The object of his Motion was 
precise and definite; it was to repeal 
taxes, which in the aggregate amounted 
to about £1,500,000 sterling per annum. 
Taxes on locomotion consisted — first, 
of that on railway passengers, which 
amounted in the year 1872 to £527,560; 
secondly, the licence duty on horses, 
£451,143; and thirdly, the duty on car- 
riages, £524,593, making a total of 
£1,503,704. The question which had 
at the outset to be considered was 
whether the reduction of £1,500,000 
in the taxation of the country was 
within the reach of the present state 
ofthe finances without the necessity of 
imposing some substitute. Upon that 
point there could be no doubt whatever. 
The Revenue accounts for the past 
financial year showed a surplus of 
£5,000,000 Assuming that the same 
taxes were to be collected during the 
ensuing year as had been collected in 
the past year, there would be a surplus 
of £5,000,000 for the ensuing year, that 
would show a surplus of ordinary reve- 
nue over ordinary expenditure for the 
two financial years of £10,000,000. 
Deducting from this the indemnity 
charge for the Alabama claims with 
interest, set down at £3,250,000, there 
would remain a surplus of £6,500,000. 
But against that must be reckoned 
£2,500,000, included in the ordinary 
expenditure of the year in the form of 
terminable annuities, which was really 
a surplus income applied in the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and which, in 
two years, would amount to £5,000,000, 
so that a surplus would appear of not 
less than £11,000,000 or £12,000,000, 
after deducting the payment of the 
Alabama indemnity. It would be entirely 
contrary to the precedents set by our 
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greatest financiers of modern times to 
apply the whole of this large sum 
towards the payment of the National 
Debt. The policy of Sir Robert Peel 
and of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had always 
been to lighten as far as possible the 
restrictions upon the springs of trade, 
and to confine the payments on account 
of our National Debt to moderate dimen- 
sions. At the expiration of the late ter- 
minable annuities the House made pro- 
vision for the special application of 
£2,500,000 a-year to the reduction of 
the National Debt. That was a com- 
promise between the extreme opinions 
of those who maintained that extraor- 
dinary efforts should be made for the 
reduction of the National Debt, and of 
those who held that to raise money by 
taxation for the purpose of investing it 
at 3} per cent, which was what they 
did when they reduced debt, was bad 
policy. He thought, therefore, that 
ample provision had been made towards 
the reduction of the Debt. Deducting 
the sum required to meet the Alabama 
Indemnity, the surplus remaining of 
the two years at least would be 
£6,500,000, while the surplus of the 
current year would certainly not be less 
than £3,000,000. The amount of taxa- 
tion, therefore, the repeal of which he 
sought was perfectly within the reach 
of the ascertained surplus of the coming 
financial year. The appeal which he 
made stood in a totally different class 
from appeals made for the total aboli- 
tion of the income tax and the malt tax. 
Those branches of taxation could not be 
repealed without an alteration of our 
financial policy, and the finding of fresh 
forms of taxation. On the other hand, 
this tax could be at once removed with- 
out any necessity arising for any substi- 
tuted tax. He could approach the ques- 
tion, therefore, on its merits, unimpeded 
by the objections which applied to a 
mere abstract Resolution. As regarded 
locomotion generally, he asked was there 
anything in the history of modern civili- 
zation which had been or was of more 
material importance. The application 
of steam for the purposes of locomotion 
had furnished one of the greatest civil- 
izing elements of modern times. So long 
as the means of locomotion were expen- 
sive it was the monopoly of the higher 
class; the lower class were left in the 
condition of serfs, being tied down to 
the soil on which they lived. But the 
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modern facilities of locomotion had 
changed this condition, and been a 
potent instrument for the extension of 
industry and wealth. To what an ex- 
tent these facilities had been availed of 
was shown by the single fact that the 
passengers conveyed by railway in one 
year amounted to the enormous total of 
360,000,000, and when he said that the 
average receipt from each passenger was 
only 1s. 6d. he thought he sufficiently 
proved that the means of locomotion was 
no longer an attribute of the wealthy. 
Could this taxation on locomotion be 
reconciled with those great principles of 
financial policy, which for the last 30 
years had so largely prevailed in this 
country? In 1842, the great financial 
reformer, Sir Robert Peel, laid down 
the principle of lightening taxation upon 
all branches of industry—that nothing 
should be taxed, so to say, at its source ; 
that there should be no tax on raw mate- 
rials, on tools, or trade—no tax, in short, 
on that which went towards the produc- 
tion of wealth and the encouragement 
of industry. The response which fol- 
lowed the carrying out of that policy 
was immediate and remarkable. As 
fast as taxes were taken off the reve- 


nue was found to increase. Since 1856, 
£27,000,000 of taxation had been re- 
moved, and yet the revenue was now 
£10,000,000 greater than when the re- 


duction of taxation began. He asked 
whether in the modern state of industry 
in this country the means of locomotion 
did not rank with taxes on raw mate- 
rials, and whether the means of per- 
sonal locomotion were not necessary and 
essential to the transacting of business, 
and therefore to the accumulating: of 
wealth. Of the 360,000,000 passengers 
carried in a year, the enormous majority 
moved for the purpose, notof pleasure, but 
of business. The horse and gig took the 
farmer to fair and market, and were as 
essential a part of his stock in trade as 
his plough was. A vast amount of the 
business of the country depended on the 
facilities of locomotion, by which the 
merchant was brought in contact with 
the manufacturer, and the agricultural 
labourer from the South was enabled 
to seek employment in the North, or 
wherever else there was a demand for 
labour. In fact, locomotion was one of 
the primary and essential elements in 
the production of modern wealth. If 
he required authority in support of his 
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Motion, he could quote a high one—that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, in his 
Budget speech of 1869, in taking off 
taxes on locomotion, said—‘‘ They have 
been given up by default long ago. It 
has always been admitted that whenever 
they could be reduced or remitted they 
ought to be.” That time, he submitted, 
had now arrived. £1,500,000 would 
clear the statute book of every vestige 
of the tax, while a principle would be 
carried out which had not been merely 
vaguely enunciated, but had been acted 
upon; for the mileage duty on stage 
coaches and omnibuses had been reduced 
four times and repealed altogether in 
1869. The tax he now sought to have 
removed was not only flagrantly unjust, 
but was also anomalous. Why should 
passengers proceeding by steamboat or 
omnibus from Westminster to London 
Bridge be carried free of duty, while if 
they proceeded by railway they would 
be subject to duty? He would proceed 
to deal with taxes which formed the 
last remnant of the burdens on locomo- 
tion. In 1832, when the tax on railway 
passenger traffic was imposed, there 
was a heavy duty on stage carriages 
and post-horses, and a halfpenny duty 
per mile was imposed for every two 
passengers conveyed by post-horses. 
Naturally, therefore, a corresponding 
duty was imposed upon passengers con- 
veyed upon railways. At that time rail- 
way fares averaged more than 3d. per 
mile, and from London to Birmingham 
there was no third-class. The tax then 
averaged something under 4 per cent 
upon the gross fares. In 1842 the stage 
carriage duty was reduced by one-half; 
and the railway duty was commuted to 
5 per cent upon the gross receipts from 
passengers—a rate at which it now re- 
mained. In 1844 the Cheap Train Act 
was passed, with the wise policy of in- 
ducing Railway Companies to provide 
cheap locomotion for the poorer classes. 
By that Act Railway Companies were 
compelled to run one cheap train a-day 
at ld. per mile. The passengers by the 
trains were exempted from duty; and, 
in order to encourage the Railway Com- 
panies to extend their third class accom- 
modation, Parliament gave a discre- 
tionary power to the Board of Trade 
to sanction trains upon conditions as 
favourable, or more favourable than the 
Parliamentary trains, and to exempt the 
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passengers by these trains from duty. 
Though no alteration had been made in 
the railway passenger duty since that 
period, the mileage duty on stage car- 
riages and omnibuses—which were the 
equivalents or rather the foundation of 
the railway duties—had since been re- 
duced three times, and in 1869 was re- 
pealed altogether. But what was re- 
markable was that within the last few 
years a claim had been set up by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to compel the 
payment of a duty for third-class pas- 
sengers, with the exception of the com- 
eer Parliamentary train; though 
or 16 years it had been assumed that 
these trains were exempt from duty. 
Nothing could be more anomalous and 
absurd than that if you complied liter- 
ally with the Act of 1842, stopping the 
train at every station and taking 24 
hours in going from London to Scotland, 
you should be exempt from taxation, 
while if you afforded a third-class pas- 
senger superior accommodation, taking 
him to Scotland in 12 hours instead of 
24, you should pay a tax amounting to 
10 per cent upon the net receipts from 
that passenger. Railway Companies 
were no lovers of strikes; but if they 
refused some day to convey third-class 
passengers from London to Scotland, 
except in 24 hours, on account of this 
Government duty, no Government could 
withstand such a pressure as would be 
put upon them. It was well for the 
Government that they had to deal with 
a body who were averse from strikes, 
and were not likely, therefore, to resort 
to such an extremity. He appealed, 
however, to the fairness of the Govern- 
ment whether, because Railway Com- 
panies bore a good deal of squeezing, 
that {therefore they should be mulcted 
and compelled to submit to so monstrous 
an injustice. Take the case of the 
metropolitan traffic as an instance of 
the unequal working of the existing 
system. If passengers went by tram- 
way the amount of taxation on every 
£100 of gross revenue amounted on the 
average to 1s. 14d. If they went by 
omnibus the percentage of taxation on 
gross revenue was 17s. 7d. If they 
went by steamer there was no duty. 
But by railway under the former con- 
struction of the law the percentage of 
taxation on ss revenue would be 
£2 13s.; and under the construction 
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tax would be £5. Was it right that 
railway proprietors should be treated 
almost as outlaws—at all events, should 
be put in a worse position than other 
people—for having constructed the rail- 
way system of the United Kingdom at 
their own risk, and frequently at their 
own loss? Five per cent on the gross 
passenger traffic was equivalent to 10 
per cent on the net traffic; and, sup- 
posing one half the revenue of railways 
to accrue from passengers and one half 
from goods, the duty would amount to 
5 per cent on the total net income of a 
railway. But the whole of this tax fell 
upon ordinary shareholders, whereas 
half the railway capital consisted of 
debenture and loan capital, so that again 
raised the duty to one of 10 per cent upon 
the income derived from their invest- 
ments by ordinary shareholders. Nor 
was this all, because railway proprietors 
paid not only this excessive amount of 
Imperial taxation, but an excessive 
amount of local taxation. They paid 2s. 
in the pound for Imperial taxation and 
3s. in the pound for local taxation, 
though railways imposed no burden 
on the poor rates, but gave employ- 
ment and so relieved the rates. This, 
however, was another question affect- 
ing railways. The duty pressed with 
peculiar hardship upon a great many 
Railway Companies which were in a 
comparatively poor condition. The 
Metropolitan Railway Company, and 
many other Railway Companies in the 
neighbourhood of London, which were 
carrying large masses of the people at 
low rates, were, owing to exceptional 
circumstances, in comparatively poor 
circumstances, and were paying to their 
shareholders miserable dividends, or no 
dividends at all. It was entirely untrue, 
and a most narrow view of the case, to 
suppose that Railway shareholders were 
alone interested in this question. He 
contended that the public had an imme- 
diate interest in this question, as well as 
Railway proprietors. He believed that 
all Railway Companies had the power of 
adding the Government duty to the pas- 
senger fare. In some cases they did so. 
A repeal of the duty would therefore be 
of immediate advantage to the public. 
The shareholders in a great number of 
Railway Companies were carrying on an 
agitation for an increase of fares in con- 
sequence of the enormous increase of 
the working expenses to which they were 
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subjected. All experience showed that 
the public would get the full benefit of 
any prosperity which might befall the 
Railways; indeed, he thought that the 
public had already had the lion’s share 
of the advantage which had resulted. 
When this duty was first imposed the 
average charge per mile to passengers 
throughout the kingdom was about 34d. ; 
it was now little more than 1d. At that 
time third-class passengers were almost 
unknown, and when the directors were 
compelled to run a single train at 1d. per 
mile daily this was looked upon almost 
as an innovation which would ruin the 
railways; but now the trains which did 
not carry third-class passengers were 
an exception to the rule, and in a great 
many cases third-class passengers were 
carried at a rate very much lower than 
1d. per mile. Only the other day, Mr. 
Knight, the General Manager of the 
Brighton Railway, with which he (Mr. 
Laing) was connected, said that if the 
Passenger Duty were abolished he would 
recommend the Board of that Company 
to have only two classes of carriages— 
that was to say, to make the third-class 
into second-class, and the second-class 
into first, with regard to accommodation ; 
but to make a downward move as re- 
garded the fares — that is, to reduce 
the fares of the first-class to the level 
of the second class, and the fares of the 
second-class to the level of the third. If 
changes of this character were doubtful, 
nothing could be easier than to make 
them conditions of the removal of the 
duty, so as to secure these and similar 
advantages to the public. He did not 
make the Motion in the interest princi- 
pally of Railways, but for the general 
public. His experience had satisfied 
him that the interests of the two were 
identical, and if the Railway Companies 
obtained this boon and did not fully 
share it with the public they would be 
defeating their own objects; but he be- 
lieved that if this duty were abolished, 
not more than six months would elapse 
before reductions of that sort would be 
made by the majority of the Railway 
Companies. Thenext important branch 
of the subject related to the tax on horses. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
admitted that the horse was the very life 
and soul of locomotion. It was essential 
to the carrying on of the work of a 
farmer. The tax upon horses was un- 
justifiable, like the tax upon passenger 
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traffic. It prevented the rearing of 
horses as much as the malt tax limited 
the growth of barley. While we were 
groaning over the deficient supply of 
horses, and wondering whether in the 
event of a war we should be able to 
obtain a sufficient number of horses for 
our cavalry or our artillery, we were 
laying a tax upon horses which amounted 
to 10 per cent upon their value. The 
other, and last branch of taxation on 
locomotion, was that of wheeled car- 
riages. Four-wheeled carriages were 
subject to a duty two guineas, and two- 
wheeled carriages and a certain class of 
small four-wheeled carriages were sub- 
ject to a tax of 15s. The total produce 
from this source amounted to £524,998. 
A large number of these vehicles con- 
stituted what might be termed the daily 
necessaries of a large class of the com- 
munity. Farmers, tradesmen, clerks, 
and others in business could not pursue 
their vocations without the use of gigs, 
carts, cabs, and omnibuses; and women 
of the middle, the lower middle, and the 
working classes, were almost entirely 
dependent on flys and omnibuses in get- 
ting from one part of a large town to 
another. Thus it would be seen that 
thousands of our population were obliged 
to avail themselves of the cheap mode of 
travelling afforded by these vehicles. 
One great anomaly of this tax was that 
it did not extend to Ireland. The prin- 
ciple of our present system of finance 
was to assimilate, as far as possible, the 
taxation of the two countries, and he 
warned all Irish Members that unless 
they assisted him to repeal this tax for 
England it would before very long be 
extended to Ireland. It was a striking 
instance of the evil of this impost, that 
while it was almost impossible to obtain 
a conveyance at many of our provincial 
railway stations, at every small railway 
station in Ireland there were always 
plenty of cars and other vehicles to be 
had. There were, however, other ano- 
malies connected with this tax. For in- 
stance, in the County which he had 
the honour to represent about half the 
farmers lived in islands, and in attending 
markets they used their boats, on which 
no tax was levied; whereas the other 
half of them, who lived on the main- 
land, had to use horses and carts or gigs, 
for which they were heavily taxed. The 
inconvenience of the tax had been ad- 
mitted when the 32 & 33 Vict. was 
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passed, which permitted the farmer to 
use his horse for the purpose of attend- 
ing Divine service; but if horses were 
exempt from tax when used in conveying 
a man’s family to a place of Divine 
worship, why should they not be exempt 
also in many other instances, such as 
fetching the doctor for a sick wife, or 
some other member of the family? It 
was one of the signs of a bad tax that it 
always bristled with exceptions and ano- 
malies, and occasioned a great deal of 
vexation and annoyance in comparison 
with thesmall amountof moneyit brought 
in. The Commissioners of Inland Re- 
venue, in their last Report, said that the 
licence duties, like all direct taxes, were 
more troublesome, both to those who 
collected and those who paid them, than 
were indirect taxes. It was quite cer- 
tain that the frequent surcharges in 
respect of this tax rendered it exceedingly 
burdensome to farmers, who were con- 
tinually called upon to pay fines for 
having unknowingly transgressed the 
law in the use of their horses and carts. 
The only objection to this part of his 
Motion appeared to him to be the fact 
that a number of persons kept horses 
and carriages for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, but the number was so small 
compared with the total, and it was not 
worth while, for the sake of the small 
sum that the rich were compelled to 
pay in respect to their vehicles and 
horses, to preserve such an obnoxious 
tax, especially as in 1869 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer abolished the distinc- 
tion between horses kept for pleasure 
and horses kept for trade. This was now 
a great opportunity for the Government, 
which he hoped they would embrace, to 
perfect the great reform in our financial 
system which had been commenced by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and which had 
been continued by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, 
and there appeared to be but oné step 
more required to crown the edifice by 
relieving locomotion from all taxation 
and making it as free as the bread we 
eat and the air we breathe. The num- 
ber of horse licences was 840,847, and 
that of carriage licences 422,597, while 
the number of railway shareholders, 
according to an approximate estimate, 
based on the number of shareholders in 
proportion to capital on several lines, 
was about 300,000. 1,500,000 persons 
would therefore be directly benefited by 
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this moderate remission of taxation. He 
did not mention this as showing, with 
elections in prospective, the fair popu- 
larity which would attend the measure, 
for in framing our financial system 
higher considerations than immediate 
popularity should be looked to. Toa 
certain class of minds unpopularity 
might seem ‘to recommend a thing, but 
our financiers should guard against 
this error, for while there was an un- 
sound popularity to be gained by re- 
missions made with a view to court ap- 
plause, there was a sound popularity 
which sprang from a remission affecting 
a large and important section of the 
community. He mentioned the 1,500,000 
persons, therefore, as showing how wide 
the area of relief would be, rather than 
its popularity. The principle of freeing 
locomotion from taxes was laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget speech of 1869, and to him, 
therefore, would belong the greater part 
of the credit if it were now accomplished. 
He presented himself in no spirit of 
antagonism to the Government, but he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give him an assurance which 
would obviate the necessity of pressing 
the Motion, but, failing this, he was so 
confident in the soundness of the prin- 
ciple and in its immediate practicability, 
that he should do his best to carry it, 
feeling that he should be doing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a service in 
coupling, with or without his consent, 
the name of Lowe with free locomotion. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing) proposed by this Resolution to 
spirit away a considerable amount of 
the money which was supposed to be at 
the disposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and for one object only. It 
was generally the case that an expected 
surplus evoked plenty of claimants. He 
did not consider this an agricultural 
question or that the hon. Member had 
a right to ask for the support of the 
farmers on this question as one affecting 
their interests. The tax on horses only 
remotely concerned them, animals em- 
ployed in agriculture being exempt, 
while there was no great injustice in a 
moderate tax on horses kept for luxury 
or locomotion, It was true that some 
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years ago the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted the principle of reducing 
the taxes on horses employed in locomo- 
tion and anticipated the benefits which 
would arise from horses being employed 
in the conveyance of persons to and 
from stations, and in drawing convey- 
ances used by the public. But he did 
not think that the public had obtained 
cheaper or better conveyances, or that 
any great improvement had taken place 
in them so as to lead to a desire for an 
extension of the policy which the right 
hon. Gentleman had recommended. The 
‘Motion was in reality an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in favour 
of railway locomotion only. It was a 
Motion in the interest of railway com- 
— and railway proprietors. The 

on. Gentleman anticipated great benefits 
from its adoption, but what guarantee 
did he offer that there should be bene- 
fits to the public. He trusted the 
House would not be led away by any 
conversation which might have passed 
between the Chairman of the Brighton 
Company and its traffic manager, who 
held out certain improvements as likely 
to result from this remission. Traffic 


managers were given to large and vague 


statements, and had sometimes induced 
Parliamentary Committees to sanction 
schemes by the results which they had 
held out ; but he hoped that the House 
would not be influenced by them. The 
Motion itself embodied nothing of the 
kind. It pledged the House to a simple 
repeal of the taxes on locomotion. Now, 
who was to have the benefit of the 
proposed remission? Why, in the first 
instance, the Railway Companies would 
derive the benefit. And how, he should 
like to know, was it to be brought out 
of their pockets for the benefit of the 
public? He admitted that railways had 
given great facilities to trade and com- 
merce. But there was another side of 
the question. Railway proprietors com- 
plained that they did not receive that 
amount of remuneration to which they 
were entitled. But they forgot that a 
great deal of the money that had been 
laid out had been wastefully expended, 
that they had made lines which they 
ought not to have made, and entered 
into contests and waged war with other 
companies when they ought not to have 
done so. The late Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, indeed, told him during a severe 
contest between the Brighton and South- 
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Eastern Companies, that £500,000 had 
been already expended in it, and that he 
could have stopped all this but for the 
temper of three men on each side. He . 
feared that temper accounted for much 
foolish expenditure, and inadequate divi- 
dends therefore formed no ground for 
abolishing this tax. 

GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
seconded the Motion on the broad ground 
that any measure which cheapened loco- 
motion would confer a great advantage 
on the country. In support of the pre- 
sent proposal, he quoted the Report of a 
Select Committee of that House, which 
inquired about a third of a century ago 
into the subject of taxation on internal 
communication. ThatCommittee pointed 
out the great evils of the taxation then 
existing on carriages and horses, showed 
that Ireland benefited largely by its 
exemption from such taxation, and sug- 
gested that England should enjoy the 
same advantage. The Committee there- 
fore recommended the abolition of the 
taxes on horses, public conveyances, and 
carriages generally, observing that the 
immediate loss of revenue incident to 
such a change, would be in great measure 
compensated by an increased consump- 
tion of taxable commodities, while an 
inequality would be removed, and the 
comfort and prosperity of a commercial 
people promoted. That reasoning was 
equally applicable to the Motion now 
before the House. England, Scotland, 
and Wales were subject to a species of 
taxation from which Ireland was entirely 
exempt; and he maintained that all 
were of the United Kingdom ought to 

e placed on an equality in that respect. 
The hon. Member observed that these 
taxes had beer objected to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his Budget Speech of 1866, 
andthe Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
had, in 1872, in their 15th Report, 
eae out, as explained in the excel- 
ent speech of the hon. Member for 
Orkney, that the whole of the taxes now 
known as the ‘‘ Establishment Licences” 
were troublesome, “ both to those who 
collect them and those who pay them.” 
They further added that— 
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’ “The enormous correspondence is quite dis- 
proportionate to the amount of duty collected, 
and the number of prosecutions found necessary 
for the maintenance of a revenue of little more 
than one million and a quarter is 40 or 50 times 
greater than the number instituted in the same 
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year in the collection of nine millions and a half 
—the duty charged in England and Scotland on 
spirits.” 
In the same Report the Commissioners 
pointed out the vexatious consequences 
of these taxes allowing of exemptions 
in various ways, for not taking out 
_ licences. This recent view of the In- 
land Board of Revenue was in aceord 
with their 10th Report, issued in 1866, 
wherein the Commissioners explained 
that Mr. Gladstone had 

“dwelt at some length upon the taxes on 
locomotion, and expressed his regret that the 
surplus at his disposal did not enable him to pro- 
pose a larger measure of relief from these im- 
posts in their existing form.” 


No doubt since then changes had been 
made in these taxes, but they still ex- 
isted, and in a way which undoubtedly 
prevented that free movement which so 
greatly benefited a country; and now 
that there was such a vast surplus reve- 
nue, this was the time to free the country 
from a kind of taxation which, however 
suitable for local purposes, was quite 
unsuitable for Imperial Revenue. And, 
as before said, the time was opportune 
to place Great Britain on the same sys- 
tem of taxation as Ireland was, in being 
exempt from all these taxes. The fact 
of there being a dog tax in Ireland, and 
which was collected, not for the Imperial 
Revenue but for local purposes, was a 
strong example in favour of the dog tax 
levied in Great Britain, and included 
amongst those known as the ‘‘ Establish- 
ment Licences,” being given up as an 
Imperial tax as well as the other licences. 
This change would also have a most 
useful effect in settling the question so 
troublesome to both parties, as to how 
to adjust the claim of aids from the 
Exchequer for local expenditure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Taxes 
on the means of Locomotion are opposed to 
public policy, and should be repealed at the 
earliest opportunity.” —(Mr. Laing.) 

Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was proverbially easy to 
make out a case against any tax; and it 
did not require the great knowledge and 
financial ability of the hon. Member for 
Orkney to make a most plausible, and, 
indeed, a most true case against the 
taxes which remained upon locomotion. 
Nothing in the world was so easy as to 
make out a case against a particular 
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tax, but that was not the way in which 
the House should look at this question. 
In all these matters of taxation, they 
had only a choice of evils; and the only 
question was whether they would do 
wisely in following the advice of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Orkney, by ab- 
stracting their minds from any alterna- 
tive proposal, and fixing them simply on 
the particular grievance which he had 
placed before them. One thing his hon. 
Friend had left out of sight in connection 
with that tax. There was a peculiarity 
about railways—which he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) was the main question in his 
hon. Friend’s mind—there was a pecu- 
liarity about railways which distinguished 
them from almost all other subjects of 
taxation, and that was that they 
possessed a qualified monopoly. The 
maximum limit of railway charges was 
so very high—so much higher than those 
charges actually amounted to—that it 
really gave the companies a large and 
undefined power of taxing Her Majesty’s 
subjects. When persons were acting 
under the pressure of competition, they 
were kept within very narrow bounds as 
to what they did. But where that 
— was removed, and the Railway 

ompanies were left to their own discre- 
tion, those who complained of these taxes 
had themselves the power of imposing 
them; and that not with reference to the 
terms on which they could afford to do 
the work, but with reference to the much 
larger powers they possessed of obtain- 
ing the sole property and dominion over 
portions of the country. That afforded 
a justification for taxing railways which 
did not exist in any other case, and 
the two things ought not to be mixed up 
together. Even supposing all other 
taxes on locomotion were removed, there 
would still be this broad and manifest 
distinction between them and the taxes 
on railways,—that all other carriers 
acted under the most unlimited competi- 
tion, whereas railways had obtained, by 
the nature of the case and by the privi- 
leges which Parliament had given them, 
certain local monopolies which enabled 
them to exact not necessarily equal rates 
from persons who were similarly situated, 
but larger rates from some and smaller 
from others. There seemed to be no 
fairer subject of taxation, then, than 
that which had about it the appearance 
of a monopoly. His hon, Friend had 
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spoken of their relieving 1,500,000 
persons by taking off that tax, but that 
after all was a very small number indeed. 
It would be very easy, however, to 
mention a tax the remission of which 
would relieve, not 1,500,000, but 
30,000,000 people. If numbers were to 
a criterion, though he did not say they 
were, his hon. Friend had put forward the 
weak rather than the strong side of that 
tax. Now, he wished to see all trades 
and occupations as free as possible from 
taxation. That was a sound and right 
principle; but, as he had said, all these 
things were a choice of evils and of con- 
venience, and it was not a question 
whether that particular tax was good in 
itself, but whether it was the one which 
most strongly called for remission. That 
was a point which he thought could 
hardly be decided by a discussion in 
which attention was necessarily confined 
to that tax alone, and all others were 
kept out of view. Butthere was another 
point that he wished to submit to the 
House, and it was this :—On Monday it 
would be his duty to state to the House 
the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment for the coming year. It was 
certainly the practice and custom of the 
House—and wisely so, he thought—to 
leave these matters of difficulty and deli- 
cacy to those who werein the habit of look- 
ing at them from the position of responsi- 
bility and authority which the Members 
of the Government occupied by having 
for the time the support of the majority 
of that House, rather than that they 
should be taken up by any private 
Member. They were more likely to have 
the public interests fairly considered and 
legislated for by those who were per- 
sonally responsible for any proposals 
which might be made than if proposals 
were brought forward by any private 
member, however eminent or however 
qualified to deal with such subjects. 
Now, if that diminution of taxation 
which his hon. Friend had urged was a 

oint of his financial scheme on next 

onday, it was quite obvious that any 
interposition of that House would be 
superfluous and useless. If it was not, 
it was equally obvious that the House 
was now asked to pass a judgment on 
what ought to be the financial policy of 
the Government without having before 
it, as it ought to have, the alternatives 
which they would have to lay before it. 
The House, therefore, would not now be 
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judging on the case after hearing all the 
circumstances, and all that could be said 
on both sides, but would be adopting a 
particular view, shutting its eyes to all 
other things, and insisting on taking 
away responsibility from those on whom 
the House and the Constitution of the 
country imposed it. He said that, what- 
ever opinion hon. Members might have 
about that tax, they would not be acting 
in a prudent manner if they followed 
such a course. They would do more 
wisely to restrain their impatience for 
six days longer until they heard the pro- 
posals of the Government. If those pro- 
posals met with their approbation, they 
could support them. If not, it would be 
competent for his hon. Friend the 
Member for Orkney to run his horse 
against the Government horse. And if 
his hon. Friend’s proposal should be one 
more worthy of consideration than those 
of the Government, it would be compe- 
tent for the House to adopt it. That 
would be quite fair and open; but he 
thought it would be full of evil prece- 
dent if at a period so very close to the 
announcement of the financial policy of 
the year, when it must be understood by 
all that whatever they were going to do 
was really determined upon, and arrange- 
ments made accordingly, the House 
would not allow them to propound their 
policy, but insisted on forcing on them 
a Resolution like the present, without 
hearing what they had to say. He 
might point out that the pecuniary 
amount at stake was by no means small ; 
it was no less than £1,500,000. That 
was a considerable sum to dispose of, 
and the House ought to consider well 
before they made up their minds to 
remit a tax which so largely affected the 
revenue. Although his hon. Friends 
knew very well that he was by no 
means unfavourable to the views with 
regard to locomotion which they had 
propounded, he still could not give his 
assent to the proposal which had been 
submitted to the House. He felt he 
should be unworthy of the office he had 
the honour to hold if he were not pre- 
pared to vindicate for himself the right, 
not, of course, to dictate to the House, 
but to lay before it the best proposals he 
could make in connection with his finan- 
cial statement. He therefore hoped 
that his hon. Friend would be content 
with the impulse he had given to the 
question, and that the matter would not 
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be pressed to a division, for the only 
effect of doing so would be greatly to 
embarrass the financial policy of the 
Government, and to set a precedent 
which he did not think it was desirable 
to establish. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he had al- 
ways felt it his duty in that House to 
oppose abstract Resolutions on Questions 
of finance, and was of opinion that the 
present Resolution was calculated to 
place hon. Members in an unfair posi- 
tion. It tended to produce the taking 
of things separately which ought to be 
taken conjointly, and reminded him of 
the saying that every wine was good, 
but that some wines were better than 
others, for it raised the question of every 
tax being bad, while some taxes were 
worse than others. He generally felt 
alarm on hearing an hon. Member urge 
in support of his particular proposal that 
it would lighten the springs of industry. 
It reminded him of a remark made by a 
gentleman some time ago in reference to 
a person who had become generally em- 
barrassed in circumstances — ‘‘ What 
could you expect of a fellow who had 
frittered away his fortune in paying his 
tradesmans’ bills.” When, he might 
add, he saw countries like France and 
America making such efforts to pay off 
their debts, he did not think it creditable 
to us to postpone our obligations, and 
he had no doubt we should be recom- 
pensed in the future for any sacrifice 
which we might make in that direction 
at the present time. 

Mr. MELLY, although he desired to 
support the Motion so far as it related 
to the passenger duty, did not think it 
would be desirable at the present moment 
to force the hand of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He might mention 
that the gross receipts of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway for 
the year ending in December last were 
for passengers, £524,572 ; season tickets, 
£51,842, making a total of £576,414; 
from which, if the working expenses, 
£259,386, were deducted, it would be 
found that the profit of £317,028 re- 
mained. It would also be seen that 
the passenger duty paid for the half- 
year was £18,817, which was equal to 
an income tax on the profit of 1s. 2}d.in 
the pound. He might add that from 
the published accounts of the Metro- 

olitan District Railway for the past 
Tallarees it appeared that their receipts 
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for passengers were £93,629, and their 
working expenses £46,814, which left a 
profit of £46,815; their payment for 
passenger duty was £2,667, which was 
equal to an additional income tax of 
1s, 14d. in the pound. Now, as the share- 
holders in all the Railway Companies 
already paid the ordinary income tax 
upon theirdividends, he could seeno good 
reason why they should be called upon 
to pay taxes a second time upon the same 
income. He felt sure, therefore, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would take 
into his consideration the desirability of 
taking away, at all events, the pas- 
senger duty. 

Mr. AtpERMAN W. LAWRENCE 
could not help complaining of the action 
of the Board of Inland Revenue in tak- 
ing a course which tended to restrict the 
means of locomotion at the command of 
third-class passengers. He thought that 
every facility should be afforded for the 
transport of the labouring classes, whe- 
ther travelling for pleasure or in pursuit 
of their daily labour. He could not, 
however, vote for the Motion because it 
was opposed to the policy of imposing 
any tax whatsoever on locomotion. 

CotoneEL BERESFORD wished to 
point out that there was a tax levied 
on omnibuses at the same rate as on 
the carriages of the aristocracy, which 
amounted to 1} per cent in the case of 
the London General Omnibus Company. 
He might say nothing that had fallen 
from the hon. Member for the Orkneys 
had convinced him that the tax, of 
which complaint was made, was not, 
after all, paid by the passengers. 

Mr. PEASE said, that the present 
passenger duty presented a great ano- 
maly which would have, sooner or later, 
to be redressed. A third-class train 
which travelled from London to York 
in seven or eight hours, crawling along 
and stopping at all the stations, was 
exempted from duty, but if a third-class 
train did the same journey rapidly, run- 
ning through several stations, the Com- 
pany had to pay the duty. He trusted 
that on Monday night it would be found 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given not only consideration but favour- 
able consideration to this question. The 
present system was a bar to studying the 
convenience of the public. 

Mr. LAING said, that he should not 
feel justified, after the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in pressing 
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the Motion to a division; but if the 
matter should not be dealt with in the 
Budget, he would bring it forward again, 
and run his horse against that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He begged 
leave therefore to withdraw his Motion, 


Question put, and negatived. 


SUEZ CANAL—AUGMENTATION OF 
DUES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the interests of British shipowners 
in the navigation of the Suez Canal, 
and to move— 

“ That, the Commerce of this Country being 
so deeply interested in the uninterrupted navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal, it is desirable that 
Her Majesty’s Government should at once give 
its adhesion to the judicial reforms in Egypt, 
suggested and approved of by the Representa- 
tives of all the European Powers, by which 
tribunals will be created for the better adminis- 
tration of justice in Egypt, and the adjudication 
of differences which may arise between British 
Shipowners and the administrators of the Suez 
Canal Company.” 
said, he wished to point out where he 
thought the Government had been very 
much to blame in their recent policy with 
respect to Egypt. There was nothing more 
remarkable than the progress which had 
been made during recent years in our 
communication with the East. Through 
the exertions of Lieutenant Waghorn 
the overland route had been established, 
and afterwards a railway was constructed. 
When this railway was established in 
1852, the French Government saw the 
mistake which they had made in oppos- 
ing it, and M. de Lesseps commenced 
that wonderful work which had been so 
successfully carried out, the Suez Canal. 
M. de Lesseps had remarked to him— 
‘‘My first principle in life was always 
to have confidence,’’ and he had suc- 
ceeded where the Ptolemies had failed. 
The undertaking was started by a French 
Company; but in the Firman it was 
called a Turco-Egyptian association, and 
was subject to the laws and customs of the 
Turco-Egyptian Government. The Suez 
Canal cost £16,000,000, half of which 
was subscribed by a French Company ; 
and, notwithstanding the Canal was on 
the high road to India, the scheme had 
never been supported by the English 
Government; Lord Palmerston, indeed, 
did everything to oppose it, and not a 
hundred pounds of English money was 
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engaged in the speculation. The French 
Company now possessed £12,000,000 out 
of the £16,000,000 expended on the 
scheme, and none could fail to give M. de 
Lesseps every credit for the energy with 
which he had carried out the work. In 
consequence of M. de Lesseps having been 
left to overcome his difficulties as best 
he could, the affairs of the Company were 
subject to Egyptian law, and the rates 
and dues were to be levied subject to 
the Egyptian Government. The tonnage 
rate for goods was 104f. per ton, and 
10f. for each passenger, so that one of 
our troop ships on her way to India paid 
something like £1,400. Two years ago M. 
de Lesseps made a change in the method 
of levying these dues; he did not alter 
the rate, but he resolved that in future 
the charge should be made upon the 
gross instead of upon the net tonnage, 
the result being that the ships paid on 
the engines and boilers and all spare 
space. That had been done in the be- 
ginning of 1872, and since then ships 
had been charged, not on the net ton- 
nage, but on the gross tonnage. Well, 
what occurred the other day? The 
Messageries Maritimes appealed against 
that proceeding to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in France, and in two or three 
months a decision was given in favour 
of the Suez Canal Company. The case 
was then carried to another Court in 
Paris, which reversed the decision. But, 
in point of fact, the whole case between 
the Messageries Maritimes and the Suez 
Canal Company was a private arrange- 
ment, the object being to put the autho- 
rity over the Suez Canal Company into 
the hands of a French Court. That 
naturally excited great indignation. Now, 
he wanted to know whether, when the 
matter was laid before the Government, 
they resisted or accepted what had been 
done? There was another point which 
was deserving of attention. By the capi- 
tulations with Egypt anything brought 
before a Court must be tried in the de- 
fendant’s Court, and therefore, when- 
ever our shipowners appealed against 
these excessive tolls, the action was 
brought before the Court of the French 
Consul General at Cairo. He need not 
say that the decisions were naturally 
given against us. This point brought 
him to the question of judicial reforms, 
and he regretted to have to say that in 
his opinion the Foreign Secretary had 
entirely failed in his duty of represent- 
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ing our interests in the East. On the 
22nd of July, 1870, when the question 
of judicial reforms was brought before 
the Turkish and Egyptian Courts, Lord 
Granville wrote— : 


“The two Governments of England and 
France agreeing to the proposed reforms, it 
seems to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
basis of this accord should be made known to 
the other Governments who were represented 
on the Committee that sat at Cairo. It remains 
with the Viceroy to. obtain the consent of the 
Sultan to these proposed reforms.” 


He (Mr. Cochrane) had the honour of 
bringing the question before the House 
last year, and subsequently in the autumn 
theCommissioners met at Constantinople, 
and the judicial reforms were agreed to. 
But suddenly the French Government, 
seeing the importance of keeping the 
Suez Canal in the hands of France, and 
of thus having it in its power to stop 
our communications with the East, said 
they would not consent to those judicial 
reforms. Every Government in Europe, 


with the exception of France, was in 
favour of them. But what did Lord 
Granville do? Did he show that courage 
which an English Foreign Minister ought 
to display, or that decision of character 


which we had a right to expect from 
him, when France, for her own selfish 
purpose, refused her consent to the ju- 
dicial reforms? Not at all. Lord Gran- 
ville only said—‘‘ We will never do any- 
thing without the consent of France.” 
Who was President of the Commission 
at Constantinople? Our most admirable 
Consul General, Sir Philip Francis. But 
though all were agreed as to the abso- 
lute necessity of those judicial reforms, 
and there was not a dissentient voice, 
except that of France, Lord Granville 
suddenly said that he would not act with- 
out France, and the whole thing fell to 
the ground. Lord Granville, in 1870, 
held the opinion which Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Derby held before him. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not doubt 
that the system which now prevailed in 
Egypt, with regard to trying suits in 
which foreigners on the one hand, and 
the people of Egypt on the other were 
concerned, was injurious to all parties, 
as it was certainly without the warrant 
of any Treaty engagements. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, therefore, were will- 
ing to lend their aid to establish a better 
system; but if the other Powers agreed 
in the same object, why should we hold 
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back because France suddenly refused 
her consent? It was not right that we 
should be parties to a system which might 
have been very well of old, but was not 
suitable to the present time, and was 
most injurious to British interests. What 
was the fact? Why, that out of 100 
ships passing through the Canal, 79 
carried the British flag. That Canal 
the French had got so much into their 
hands that there was not a single employé 
connected with it that was not a French- 
man. They could close the Canal when- 
ever they liked, and need not let a vessel 
enter until it had paid any dues they 
wished to charge with 60 per cent extra 
tax; and then they said—‘‘ You may 
bring your action against us; but when 
you do you must carry it into a French 
Consular Court.” The consequence of 
closing the Canal for one month would 
be most serious to us. On Friday the 
House would be asked to consider the 
Euphrates Valley as a communication 
with the East; but surely we ought to 
insist upon our existing means of com- 
munication being regulated in such a 
manner as to win the approval of Europe. 
He wanted to ask the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Enfield) as he (Mr. Cochrane) had 
tried in vain to obtain Papers, what the 
Government had done, or what repre- 
sentations they had made after the de- 
cisions which had been given in the 
French Courts. Had they protested 
against the authority of those Courts ? 
The question of tonnage dues was com- 
paratively unimportant. What was im- 

ortant was whether the Suez Canal 

eing of such vital consequence to us, 
there was a power of closing it against 
us, or of putting such tolls on our ships 
passing through as virtually to close it 
against us whenever the French chose. 
He had heard it said that if those tolls 
were collected for the future, it would 
be impossible even for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company to send their ships 
through. Millions of money had been 
spent since the opening of the Canal in 
building ships fitted for the navigation 
of the Canal. Was that a matter which 
was of no concern to us? Anyone who 
had been in Egypt must have seen how 
important were our relations with that 
country. One third of the people em- 
ployed there were English, and at the 
present moment there were parties of 
English surveying the ean for rail- 
ways up to the Upper Nile. By the 
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policy now adopted by the Foreign 
Office our prestige in the East was being 
weakened, and our relations with India 
and our colonies endangered. This was 
a question of so much importance, that 
late as the hour was he had ventured 
briefly to call attention to it, and unless 
he obtained a most satisfactory explana- 
tion from the noble Lord, he would cer- 
tainly divide the House on the Resolu- 
tion. He begged now to move the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. EASTWICK: Sir, I imagine 
that every one will admit that it was 
high time that this most important sub- 
ject should be brought before the House, 
and for my part I regret that the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight, who has 
given so much attention to it, has not 
dealt with it even more fully. The 
manner in which it affects the commer- 
cial interests of this country is of course 
obvious, but it reaches beyond them, 
and is still more important in a political 
point of view. Nor do I believe that the 
necessity for discussing it has been in 
the very least degree diminished by the 
assurance which the Noble Lord, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave us the other night, that his Depart- 
ment is busy with the question. We 
are all aware that the Foreign Office has 
been busy with this question of the 
Suez Canal for some 18 years, but it will 
surprise me very much if any hon. 
Member should rise in his place and say 
he finds comfort in that fact. To borrow 
a phrase used by the noble Lord in the 
Debate of the 5th July last year, ‘‘ the 
Foreign Office has not spoiled the 
Egyptians,’ but it certainly Jong did its 
very best to spoil their Canal. I should 
like to ask whether any one can now 
look back without pain and mortification 
to that invidious opposition, that résist- 
ance sourde et active d la fois of English 
Diplomacy, as the Mémoire of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes calls it, which for 10 
years from January 1856, to the 19th of 
March, 1866, prevented the Sultan from 
ratifying the concession to M. de Lesseps. 
One would have thought that if ever 
there was a great work which deserved 
the patronage of the English Govern- 
ment, it was this Canal, which has 
shortened the voyage to India by 5,600 
miles, and made Egypt the half-way 
station between Southampton and Bom- 
bay. I have never been able to explain 
to myself what petty and mistaken 
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jealousy prevented us from heartily co- 
operating in the work, and taking it up 
as an international enterprise. A third 
of the expense might have been saved 
by giying to the project the joint guaran- 
tee of the English and French Govern- 
ments, and encouraging vessels to adopt 
the transit by levying moderate dues. 
The undertaking was too vast and specu- 
lative for a private company, but as a 
great international enterprise, I believe 
the financial ill-suecess would have been 
far less, for it is delay in such works that 
causes expense. I believe too, that the 
assurance that the Canal would be com- 
pleted would have induced ship owners 
to alter the build of their vessels and 
prepare for the transit of the Canal at 
an earlier date, and at the end of 1871, 
instead of a passing tonnage of 766,000 
tons register, and an income of £400,000 
a year, these figures would have been 
doubled. Well, Sir, it is a fact that for 
10 years the Foreign Office opposed this 
great, glorious, and beneficent under- 
taking, in which it has now been clearly 
shown that we have three times as much 
interest as all the world besides, for the 
vessels which pass the Canal under our 
flag are three times as numerous as those 
under the flags of other nations, with 
three times the tonnage. I shall be glad 
to know now, if the noble Lord will 
explain it, what the policy of our Foreign 
Office is to be. The first thing to be de- 
cided is, Isuppose, whether we have any 
locus standi at all. The French Commis- 
sion which sat on the 8th of October, 
1871, declared we had not, and repu- 
diated all interference on the part of 
Foreign Governments with the Company, 
alleging that it is bound to the Egyptian 
alone, and as for the rest, ‘‘ is ne peuvent 
étre admis a Vinterprétation des clauses.” 
In short, after visiting all the English 
commercial centres, and stirring heaven 
and earth to obtain their co-operation, M. 
de Lesseps now says, like a greater man 
who preceded him in Egypt ‘“‘ Friends, 
begone; I have myself resolved upon a 
course. Begone, I say.” He declares 
that within the limits of the concession 
the Company can do exactly as it pleases, 
and may quadruple its receipts by de- 
claring that the ton is to be in future a 
cubic metre, and if this be accepted, 
there is nothing to prevent its being re- 
duced some years hence to a cubic foot. 
The very fact that it is attempted to lay 
down such a principle should induce us 
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to act on the principle obsta principiis, 
and oppose the levying of a toll on any 
tonnage but that on which it was first 
levied, namely, registered, were it not de- 
sirable to get rid of registered tonnage 
altogether. It has been proved, how- 
ever, that the adoption of registered 
tonnage, as distinguished from gross 
tonnage, opens the door to all sorts of 
fraud. Up to 1867, when the Duke 
of Richmond exempted ‘‘crew space” 
from tonnage wherever it might be 
situated, shipowners were in the habit 
of berthing seamen in unhealthy wet 
places, to escape paying dues, and of 
filling up the space that ought to have 
been kept clear for the men with ship 
stores and odds and ends. Now it 
appears from an article on the Admea- 
surement of Tonnage by Mr. Gray, 
reprinted from Zhe Nautical Magazine 
of February, 1871, that we have fallen 
into the opposite extreme, and that 
unequal allotments of exempted space 
are made for berthing crews, and much 
in excess of what the law requires. When 
we come to exemptions for engine rooms 
we plunge at once into a labyrinth of 
difficulties connected with an absurd 
system of percentages, whereby ‘‘ some 
steamers carry an enormous excess over 
sailing ships of like net register tonnage, 
while other steamers cannot carry somuch 
as a sailing ship of the like register.” 
Any one who wishes to see how unfairly 
the present law operates, has only to 
consult the article from which I have 
just quoted. The only way of settling 
these conflicting claims is to put steamers 
and sailing vessels on the same footing, 
and to allow exemptions to neither. On 
the whole then, I trust that registered 
net tonnage will be given up, and that 
what dues are levied will be levied on 
the gross tonnage without any exemp- 
tions, it being insisted of course that the 
dues shall be moderate so as not to ob- 
struct trade. At the same time it is 
impossible to acquit M. de Lesseps of 
dealing unfairly with this matter, or to 
accept his reasons for making the change. 
It is clear that in his original estimate 
to the Viceroy Said Pasha on the 15th of 
November, 1854, M. de Lessepscalculated 
on registered tonnage, when he said that 
6,000,000 of tons went round the Cape, 
and that if only 3,000,000 passed the 
Canal, it would recoup the Company. 
He and M. Lange visited 13 commercial 
centres in England in 1856, and they 
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both repeatedly assurred the audiences 
they addressed that toll would be taken 
on registered not on gross tonnage. 
From the opening of the Canal on the 
17th of November, 1869, to the Ist of 
July, 1872, the toll was actually taken 
on registered tonnage, and in his circular 
to the Chambers of Commerce, of the 23rd 
of August, 1871, M. de Lesseps admits 
that the question of taking toll on gross 
tonnage was a new question in 1870. 
The reasons also for making the change 
are plainly insufficient. It is pretended 
that there were difficulties in levying 
the toll impartially, because the system 
of ship measurement differs with differ- 
ent nations. But English vessels make 
up 75 per cent of the whole tonnage 
passing through the Canal, and Austria, 
France, Denmark, and the United States 
have lately adopted our system of mea- 
surement, which would bring up the 
tonnage, about which there could be no 
difficulty, to 84 per cent. For the re- 
maining 16 per cent, we may well say with 
the Advocate-General, M. Hémars— 

“Let the Company reduce different tons to 
the same standard by the help of ready 
reckoners, and if they fail there is no blame for 
not accomplishing the impossible.” 


But admitting that registered tonnage 
and all exemptions should be given up, 
I cannot for one moment allow that the 
Canal Company are to impose increased 
tolls at their discretion, and make the 
ton an elastic measurement varying in 
signification, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the Company’s dividends. ‘This 
would be to close the Canal and divert 
the traffic to the railway, but such is the 
impecuniosity of the Company, that even 
the most suicidal and impolitic measures 
are possible. The question is, how are 
they to be resisted? Unless we are to 
put the authority of the Sultan altogether 
aside, it would seem that the only course 
is that expressed in the Resolution which 
has just been moved. Article 16 of the 
“Firman” of the 22nd of February, 
1866, says that— 

“ Difficulties arising between the company 
and individuals of any nationality shall be sub- 
mitted to an Egyptian Court of Justice,” 
and I see that the French writers take 
this to mean the French Consul’s Court 
in Egypt. If this be so, the only remedy 
is to abolish the Consular Courts and 
establish the judicial reforms which 
were proposed by the International 
Commission, and which were discussed 
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in this House on the 5th of July last 
year. The noble Lord the Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, then said that 
the code to be adopted in the new 
Courts would be ready in six months, 
and led us to hope that we might see the 
new system inaugurated before this. I 
expressed a doubt at the time of any 
arrangement being made so speedily, 
and it turns out that I was right. I 
hope now to hear that there is some 
prospect of a decision of the question, 
and though it is a serious matter to 
give up the capitulations which were 
granted by Sulaiman to Francis I. in 
1535, and then to James I., and which 
have been our protection from Turkish 
injustice so long, yet I would fain hope 
that the proposed mixed Courts would 
be better than the Consular, and there- 
fore I heartily support and second the 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, the Commerce of this Country being 
so deeply interested in the uninterrupted naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal, it is desirable that Her 
Majesty’s Government should at once give its 
adhesion to the judicial reforms in Egypt, sug- 
gested and approved of by the Representatives 
of all the European Powers, by which tribunals 
will be created for the better administration of 
justice in Egypt, and the adjudication of differ- 


ences which may arise between British Ship- 
owners and the administrators of the Suez Canal 
Company.” —(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 


Mr. T. E. SMITH observed that 
the question under discussion was one 
which affected materially the interests 
of the mercantile community of this 
country. It extended not only to the 
subject of the [dues charged, but to 
that of the freedom of trade—the in- 
gress and egress to and through the 
Canal, and the preservation of our 
communication with our Indian Empire. 
However mistaken our former policy 
with reference to the Suez Canal might 
have been, it was now completed, and it 
was most important that the navigation 
should be kept free and open to all 
nations. They did not ask for the 
British merchant special privileges, but 
they did demand that the navigation 
should be as free to us as to France or 
any other nation. It was clear that all 
questions now arising were simply under 
the jurisdiction of the French Courts, 
and France was so interested in the 
Canal that her Courts could not be re- 
garded as wholly disinterested in a ques- 
tion which affected the whole of Europe. 


Mr. Eastwick 
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England contributed three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the entire traffic of the 
Canal, and therefore the mercantile com- 
munity had a right to ask the Foreign 
Office to take every step in its power to - 
protect their interests, and it was some- 
what disappointing that no evidence 
was visible of any such steps having 
been taken. The extra tonnage dues 
which had been charged by the Suez 
Canal Company he believed to be a 
totally indefensible charge. The Firman 
which gave the Company power to charge 
certain dues gave the power to charge 
on the ton of capacity—a term which 
every shipowner in England understood, 
and in France the ton of capacity was 
practically identical with what it was in 
England. He hoped that steps would 
be taken to prevent the levying of un- 
just imposts by the Canal Company. 
Mr. A. GUEST said, he thought that 
the Motion was framed somewhat unfor- 
tunately, because it put the question too 
narrowly, for it did not take into con- 
sideration the interest of England in re- 
ference to India. The subject resolved 
itself into two branches—the question of 
tonnage and that of the judicial reforms 
of Egypt. The Suez Canal Company 
was a public Company under the Egyp- 
tian Government, and unless the judicial 
reforms were carried out we had no 
power of interfering at all. It was 
clear we could not compel the Company 
to lower their tariff, and the question 
then remained whether we should push 
forward these judicial reforms. They 
had been assented to by all the Powers, 
and last year the noble Lord (Viscount 
Enfield) said he hoped that the matter 
would be brought to a conclusion within 
six months. Nothing had, however, 
been done. Our trade to India and the 
East, which used to be carried round 
the Cape, was now carried through the 
Suez Canal. Suppose the Canal were 
to be suddenly closed. Where should 
we be then? We should not have a 
sufficient number of ships of the right 
class to convey our reliefs to India and 
to carry on commerce round the Cape. 
(Mr. T. E. Smrru dissented.] The class 
of ships that used to carry coals round 
the Cape was being done away with, 
and if the Canal were closed the conse- 
quences would be exceedingly inconve- 
nient. In case of a war it was doubtful 
whether we should be able to pass our 
Indian reliefs through the Canal and 
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along the railway to Suez. Egypt was, 
he believed, sincere in wishing to have 
these judicial reforms carried out. It 
was a mistake, however, to suppose that 
Egypt was desirous to separate herself 
from the Porte. The Khedive’s desire 
was to improve the country, and there 
was every reason for helping Egypt in 
carrying out these judicial reforms. He 
trusted that the noble Lord would con- 
sider this question as it affected our In- 
dian reliefs, and that he would be able 
to give the House a satisfactory assur- 
ance upon both the branches of this 
question. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that both 
the points alluded to were deserving of 
the attention of the Government—the 
question of extra dues and the progress 
of judicial reforms in Egypt. It would, 
however, have been more advantageous 
to the interests which the hon. Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) had at heart, if he had kept these 
two matters a little more distinct. The 
hon. Member’s Motion, as it appeared 
on the Paper for the first four weeks of 
the Session, referred exclusively to the 
question of how our commercial interests 
were involved in regard to these extra 
dues. In some respects, no doubt, the 
two questions hung together; but with 
the permission of the House he (Viscount 
Enfield) would endeavour to keep them 
separate, and inform them exactly the 
position in which both of them now 
stood, and to show that the Foreign 
Office, through Lord Granville, had not 
neglected our commercial interests here- 
in. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) had correctly stated the facts 
connected with the original concession. 
The authority under which the dues 
were levied was derived from the con- 
cessions granted to M. de Lesseps by the 
Viceroy of Egypt on November 30, 1854, 
and January 5, 1856, which were incor- 

orated in a Convention between the 
pore and the Canal Company on 


February 22, 1866, and confirmed by a 
Firman of the Sultan of March 19, 1866. 
The Articles relating to the dues were 


Articles 14, 15, 16, and 17. The im- 
portant words in this last Article were 
the expressions—‘‘ maximum de dix francs 
par tonneau de capacité des navires et par 
téte de passager.”’” The question at issue 
mainly turned upon these words. In pur- 
suance of their powers, the Canal Com- 
pany issued their first navigation regula- 
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tion on August 17,1869. The Canal was 
opened on the 20th of November, 1869, 
and from that time up to last year the 
dues continued to be levied on the ton- 
nage shown in the ships’ papers as the 
net register tonnage. The question then 
arose as to register tonnage and gross 
tonnage; what did they respectively 
mean? He spoke with great hesitation 
in the presence of hon. Members who 
were interested in commerce; but he 
must say that the question of tonnage 
had not been always of so simple a cha- 
racter as the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth (Mr. T. E. Smith) seemed to 
think. The original measurement of 
ships in England appeared to have been 
by displacement, and was at first limited 
to colliers sailing from the ports of North- 
umberland and Durham. In ships thus 
measured and marked, a ton register re- 
presented absolutely a ton weight. By 
the 6 Geo. I. the method of measurement 
by tonnage was applied to vessels laden 
with spirits, and by the 13 Geo. IIL., 
c. 74, a rule was laid down for the mea- 
surement of the tonnage of all ves- 
sels, except those carrying coals and 
herring fishing-boats. In these Acts 
the rough-and-ready system of ascer- 
taining diplacement by dead weight was 
abandoned, and a system of mathema- 
tical measurement of the size of the ves- 
sel substituted. From this time the ton- 
nage of a vessel meant, as it meant now, 
the internal capacity of the ship. In 
short, a ton was a unit of measurement 
of space, consisting, according to the 
existing law —the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 17 & 18 Vict., c. 104—of 100 cubic 
feet, and when the tonnage of a British 
vessel was spoken of it meant the num- 
ber of hundreds of cubic feet contained 
within the ship. The first Act for the 
admeasurement of steam vessels was in 
1819—59 Geo. III., c. 5—and provided 
that in estimating the tonnage a deduc- 
tion should be made for engine space ; 
hence came the distinction between 
net register tonnage, commonly called 
register tonnage, and gross tonnage ; 
the former being the tonnage shown on 
the steamship’s register after this deduc- 
tion had been made, and the latter the 
total tonnage without deduction. With 
regard to the tonnage laws of France 
and other countries, French tonnage was 
originally framed on a system of dis- 
placement similar to that of England. 
The measurement of French vessels was 
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provided by the law of November 18, 
1837, to be on mathematical principles 
so as to arrive at the bulk of the ship, 
thus making the French ton like the 
English, an unit of space, not of weight. 
In the United States, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Norway, and Russia the prin- 
ciple of measuring the cubic bulk of the 
ship was much the same, but the method 
of working it out was different. The 
principal maritime countries had thus 
agreed in principle, but differed in prac- 
tice. To obviate this difference an inter- 
national arrangement had been arrived 
at between Austria, Turkey, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, the United 
States, and France to adopt English 
measurements of gross tonnage. By a 
resolution of March, 1872, the Suez 
Canal Company determined to levy the 
dues on a scale which excluded the usual 
deduction ; this change added nearly 50 
per cent to the dues. On the 10th of 
September the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company forwarded to the Board of 
Trade a statement of the effects of the 
new scale of dues on their traffic. From 
this statement it would be seen that the 
conditions of these mail and passenger 
steamers gave the following average re- 
sults for each ship:—Gross register, 
3,210 tons; net register, 2,057 tons; 
cargo capacity, 1,659 tons; passengers, 
first-class, 153 tons; passengers, second- 
class, 48 tons; and that under the ori- 
ginal Canal tariff the dues on these ves- 
sels would have amounted annually—ex- 
clusive of passenger-tolls, towage, and 
pilotage—to £80,184, while, by the pre- 
sent tariff, these dues were raised to 
£133,536, also exclusive of passenger- 
tolls, &c., which continued to be charged 
as heretofore. It would be perceived, 
therefore, that, after charging a toll 
upon every passenger and thus levying 
dues upon that portion of the ship’s 
tonnage devoted to their use, the Canal 
Company now charged upon the gross 
register of 3,210 tons, while the cargo 
carrying capacity was only 1,659 tons, or 
50 per cent less than that which was thus 
unfairly assessed. The Messagéries 
Maritimes had brought an action against 
the Company before the Tribunal of 
Commerce of the Seine, and had ob- 
tained a verdict for the repayment of 
the excess dues with interest. The 
Porte protested against the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Canal Company ap- 
pealed to a higher Court, and on appeal 


Viscount Enfield 
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the verdict had been reversed, the result 
being in favour of the Canal Company. 
The Company maintained that, under 
the terms of the Act of Concession, it 
was only amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the French Consular Courts in Egypt or 
Turkey. The Porte maintained that the 
Company was Egyptian, and amenable to 
Turkish or Egyptian Courts. The Turk- 
ish Government had admitted that the 
change in the mode of levying dues was 
illegal, the sanction of the Porte not 
having been obtained previously. The 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Cochrane) was a little severe upon 
Lord Granville when he assumed that 
the noble Lord had done nothing on the 
subject during the last year, for on 
August 31, 1872, instructions were sent to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople (Sir Henry Elliott), explaining the 
views of the British Government, and stat- 
ing that they could not admit the right of 
the Company to place their own construc- 
tion on the terms of the concession. That 
despatch had been communicated to the 
Maritime Powers interested, and he be- 
lieved its terms met with their approval. 
In October the idea of a Conference 
upon those questions was mooted by the 
Porte, and that had given rise to various 
other communications and references. 
On January 15th in this year the Porte 
made a formal communication to the 
British Government for a Commission, 
to sit at Constantinople or in London, to 
examine into these disputes. The three 
points on which an opinion was sought 
were mentioned in a despatch to Sir 
Henry Elliott, dated 3rd of March, 1873. 
They were as follows :—(1.) Proposal of 
the Porte for a Commission to establish an 
uniform standard of tonnage; (2.) Course 
to be pursued as regards a change of 
dues; (3.) Question of dues to be levied 
in future. With regard to the first pro- 
posal of the Porte, the British Goverr- 
ment agreed that a Commission should 
meet, suggesting that each maritime 
Power should be represented upon it, 
that it should decide what deductions 
should be made, how cargo carrying 
space should be measured, and that 
London or Constantinople should be the 
place of meeting. Preference was given 
by the Government to London as the 
place of meeting, because the best mari- 
time and commercial information could 
be obtained there. He ought to inform 
the House that Constantinople had been 
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suggested by Austria, and that no deci- 
sion had been arrived at in the matter, 
but there was every probability that one 
of the places which he had named would 
be selected. With regard to the second 
point, it had been agreed that the Porte 
should call upon the Suez Canal Com- 
pany to take up their original charges; 
while, on the third part Her Majesty’s 
Government stated that, although they 
did not refuse to admit the right of 
the Porte to increase dues itself, they 
hoped it would not inflict injury on 
maritime interests by so doing, urging 
that before any increase was definitively 
agreed on, the British Government 
and ‘other maritime Powers might be 
heard on the subject. Thus much for 
the case with regard to the Canal Com- 
pany. As to judicial reforms, when he 
stated last year that he hoped some satis- 
factory solution would within six months 
be arrived at he would have been nearer 
the mark if he had said ten months. 
The Commission which had been sitting 
at Constantinople on the arrangements 
for carrying out judicial reforms in 
Egypt had now reported, and the Report 
would be considered by the Governments 
interested in order to determine how far 
its conclusions might be adopted ; for the 

uestion was not one which could be 
decided by the British Government alone, 
but could be determined only by consent 
of all the Governments after the sanction 
of the Porte had been pronounced. The 
reforms, when settled, were, as far as 
related to civil jurisdiction, tentative for 
five years, but as regarded criminal 
jurisdiction—except so far as it might be 
necessary to obtain respect for the pro- 
ceedings of the tribunals—any decision 
was reserved till it was ascertained that 
the working of the civil jurisdiction after 
five years should have proved satisfac- 
tory. It would, he apprehended, be 
mischievous for British interests to ac- 
cept singly the new system which, if re- 
jected by other Powers, would place Bri- 
tish subjects at a disadvantage in regard 
to civil process in Egypt. The Powers 
represented at this Commission were 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Belgium, the United 
States, Holland, Sweden and Norway, 
and Turkey. Their assent and co-opera- 
tion must necessarily be given before 
those judicial reforms could be inaugu- 
rated and successfully carried out. If 


the House passed the Motion of his hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Cochrane), it would show 
scant courtesy to the Powers that had 
worked so cordially with the British Go- 
vernment in the labours of the Commis- 
sion. Under the circumstances, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not think it neces- 
sary to press his Motion to a division, 
and that he would be contented to accept 
the assurance that, although some little 
delay might occur, the reforms which 
had been substantially agreed on by the 
various Powers were likely to be brought 
to a satisfactory issue. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the 
answer of the noble Lord (Viscount En- 
field) was much more satisfactory than he 
had expected. He regretted, however, 
that the despatches which he had quoted, 
and which in a great degree justified the 
position which had been taken up by 
Lord Granville, had not been laid on the 
Table of the House. The noble Lord, 
he might add, was in error in saying 
that the Commission of 1855 accepted 
the principle of net, and not of gross 
tonnage. [Viscount Enrretp said, he 
had not alluded to the Commission of 
1855.] He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) then 
wished to beg the noble Lord’s pardon, 
and to say that after the statement which 
he had made he should not divide the 
House on his Motion. 

Mr. DENISON thanked the noble 
Lord for the very clear explanation he 
had just given. It was perfectly clear 
from what was said by M. de Lesseps, that 
whatever the contention of our Govern- 
ment and the other maritime Powers 
might be, his view was that the legal 
domicile of the Suez Canal was in 
France, and that we had no power to 
take a legal decision on this question 
out of the French Courts. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Epwarp For- 
sTER, Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under “The Ele- 
ment Education Act, 1870,” to enable the 
School Board for London to put in force “ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the 
Acts amending the same, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wittiam Epwarp Forster and 
Mr. Secretary Bruce. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Joun Lvssock, Bill to 
provide for regulating the hours of labour of 
children, young persons, and women in shops 
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for the sale of goods; and otherwise to extend 
and amend the Workshops Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joun Lusnocx, Mr. Tuomas 
Hvueues, Mr. Mortey, and Mr. Munpetua. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL PROPERTY BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Wrytersotuam, Bill to 
amend “ The Public Schools Act, 1868,’’ as to 
the property of Shrewsbury School, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Wintersoruam and Mr. 
Secretary Bruce. 


FAIRS ACT (1868) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend 
“The Fairs Act, 1868,’ ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dopps, Mr. Pease, Mr, Cirare Reap, 
and Mr. Mirpank. 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. CALLAN, Bill to assimilate 
the Borough Franchise in Ireland to that in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Catan, Mr. Mircueti Henry, and Mr. Down- 
ING. 


COUNTY FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catuan, Bill to reduce the 
qualification for the Franchise in Counties in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Canuan, 
Mr. Mircuert Henry, and Mr. Down1ne. 


LOCAL TAXATION (ACCOUNTS) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

New Clause (Abstract of accounts of 
local authority to be transmitted to Local 
Government Board,) — (Mr. Pell,) — 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 48; 
Noes 16: Majority 32. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 


House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Sztecr Commirrer—Juries (Ir hia 
land), nominated ; Public Departments 
chases, &c cp Lord George Hamilton deeharpos, 
Sir John Hay added. 

Pustic Bru1s—Ordered—First Reading—New 
Zealand Roads, &c. Loan Act (1870) Amend- 
r190} * [116]; Vagrants Law Amendment * 

120]. 

First Reading—Poor Allotments Management * 
113]; Intestates Widows and Children * 
114}; Elementary Education Provisional 
rder Confirmation (No. 3) * 


Gv. & Shrews- 
bury School Property orough Fran- 


117 
chise (Ireland) Vind RE ys Be nchise 
(Ireland) * [119]. 
Second Reading — Seduction Laws ay pra 


111 

Put t— ac tbatzick Harbour * f61] 

Considered as amended—Marine utiny *. 

Third Reading—Sites for Places of Religious 
Worship * [25], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Metropolitan Buildings Act 
Amendment [54]; University Tests (Dublin) 
(No. 2) * [109]. 


SEDUCTION LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Eykyn 
Mr. Whitwell.) 

[BILL 10.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHARLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
its principal object was to protect young 
females between the ages of 12 and 14. 
It was not necessary for him to enter 
at any length upon an explanation of 
the measure, because the main proposi- 
tion was assented to in principle last 
year, a clause to the same purpose hay- 
ing been contained in his Bastardy 
Law Amendment Bill of last year, and 
the second reading of that Bill was 
agreed to without any objection having 
been taken to that provision. But ata 
subsequent stage the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance) having intimated 
his intention of opposing it, rather than 
run the risk of losing the whole Bill, he 
(Mr. Charley) assented to the omission 
of the clause, intimating at the same 
time his intention of prosecuting this 
subject in the next Session. As he had 
said, the main object of the Bill was to 
extend protection to girls between the 
ages of 12 and 14 years. At present the 
law now afforded the.protection he now 
sought to female children between the 
ages of 10 and 12; and the 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 31, contained a clause, which was 
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re-enacted in the 24 & 25 Vict. e. 100— 
the Consolidation Statute relating to 
Offences against the Person—the abduc- 
tion of an unmarried person under the 
age of 16 from the possession and 
against the will of her parent or guar- 
dian was made a misdemeanour. Now, 
his present object was to make that a 
statutable offence in respect to females 
between the ages of 12 and 14, which 
was not at present an offence at common 
law. For the necessity of such an enact- 
ment he would refer hon. Members to the 
last Report of the Rescue Society which 
was presided over by the Karl of Shaftes- 
bury, and which was doing good work 
in London. The statistics given in this 
document disclosed a most distressing 
state of things. The number of young 
girls who had passed through the insti- 
tution last year was 540; and a refer- 
ence to their ages would show how much 
legislation on the subject was required. 
He had further to urge as an argument 
why the House should accept this legis- 
lation was, that the amendment of the 
law was required in the interests, not 
of the rich, but of the poor. The sta- 
tutes to which he had already referred 
made the abduction of an heiress under 
21 years of age a felony, subjecting the 
offender to penal servitude; and surely 
Parliament would not refuse to the 
female who was poor and defenceless 
the protection given to her who was 
rich and powerful. The clause simply 
proposed to enact that in the 24 & 25 
Viet. c. 100, the section relating to this 
offence shall be read as if the words 
were “twelve”? and ‘‘fourteen,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ten’’ and “‘ twelve.” He had 
also added a clause by which any owner 
or occupier of a house harbouring any 
girl under 16 for the purpose of prosti- 
tution should be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, or should be liable to sum- 
mary conviction. The Bill contained 
another provision which, though not 
the main object of the Bill, was never- 
theless of considerable importance. At 
present, in order to recover compensa- 
tion for the injury inflicted by seduction, 
it was necessary to proceed upon a legal 
fiction—the parent or other next friend 
of the injured girl, and not the injured 
girl herself, brought the action on the 
plea that the damages sought to be re- 
covered were for the loss of her service, 
and it was necessary to prove some ser- 
vice that could be lost before damages 
could be recovered. The Judges, indeed, 
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had from time to time ruled that the 
compensation need not be confined 
to the actual loss of service, but that 
the wounded feelings of the parent 
might be taken into account. This, 
however, was contrary to the strict 
reading of the law, and there were on 
record cases where the Court ruled that 
there was no redress because the girl 
was in the service of the defendant him- 
self at the time he seduced her, and 
that there was no evidence that the 
father benefited by her service; but the 
Judges, no doubt, were ready to admit 
the very slightest evidence of service. 
In order to set this matter at rest he had 
introduced a clause which enacted, first, 
that an action for seduction might be 
brought by the parent or guardian of 
the girl seduced, and that it should not 
be necessary for the plaintiff to aver or 
prove that the girl was in his service at 
the time of the seduction, or that he 
thereby lost her services. This did but 
follow the ruling of the Judges, and 
made it clear that the damages were to 
be given without reference to the loss of 
services—in fact, abolished that fiction 
altogether. He did not propose to give 
any action where it did not now lie, 
except in the case—the seduction of an 
orphan minor. Here the Bill proposed 
that an action for seduction might be 
brought by a guardian ad litem ad- 
mitted by the Court to sue. The 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) had given Notice 
of his intention to move the rejection of 
this Bill. The leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party had declared that it was the 
peculiar function of that party to pro- 
mote measures of social reform, and re- 
lying upon that gratifying assurance, he 
(Mr. Charley) had introduced several 
measures of that nature, and by the 
kind indulgence of this and the other 
House of Parliament had succeeded in 
passing them into law, and he trusted 
he should meet with similar indulgence 
in his present attempt. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven, however, appeared 
to think that the function of the Conser- 
vative party was obstruction. The scenes 
exhibited in our streets were a disgrace 
to a nation which claimed to stand in 
the vanguard of the civilized world, and 
they were a by-word among foreigners. 
The best way to remedy existing evils 
was not to prosecute the unhappy women, 
but to prevent girls from falling; and if 
a man betrayed the confidence of these 
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young creatures, let him do it at his 
peril. If he escaped punishment, this 
House would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of interposing a barrier to prevent 
the committing of this great wrong. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. Charley.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 
in moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, his main 
objection to the Bill had nothing to 
do with its merits at all—this was an 
attempt to alter the common law of the 
country, and it was an attempt which 
ought not to have been made by a pri- 
vate Member, and which ought not to 
be sanctioned. The alteration in the 
law, if made at all, ought to be pro- 
posed by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown after consultation with the 
Judges and the legal officers. There was 
no reason why the House should be 
asked to trouble itself with small tinker- 
ings of the law which could do no good 
whatever. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Charley) tried his ’prentice 
hand last year on the Bastardy Laws, 
and the only result was that of throwing 
a number of women with their offspring 
on the world. The hon. and learned 
Member, in the Bill now before the 
House, introduced three new principles 
—first, a change of the age; secondly, 
an alteration in the mode of dealing 
with those who kept disorderly houses ; 
and, thirdly, an alteration in the Com- 
mon Law with regard to the ground of 
action mentioned in the latter section of 
the Bill. If his hon. Friend had con- 
fined himself to an alteration of the age 
he (Mr. C. Bentinck) would not have 
opposed the proposal, because he be- 
lieved that such an alteration might 
very properly be made; but then it 
ought to be made on the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Government. As to 
the second principle of the Bill, the 
25 Geo. II. c. 26, provided for such cases, 
for it enabled two householders to lay 
information against any person who 
kept a disorderly house. And if that 
Act was not sufficient there was the 
24 & 25 Vict., which accomplished every- 
thing which this section of the Bill pro- 

osed todo. As to the third principle, 
y which an alteration of a very mate- 
rial kind was proposed in the Common 
Law of the land, he confessed he was 
unable to follow the logic of the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman. It was quite 
plain that the hon. and learned Member 
had not, in drafting his Bill, consulted 
an experienced draftsman, who would 
have been informed that the pretence of 
referring to former Acts was highly 
objectionable. The hon. and learned 
Member said that the loss of service was 
a mere fiction, and that it did not pre- 
vent substantial damages being given ; 
but if that were so, what was the reason 
for altering the law of the country? 
This loss of service, which was no bar 
to a proper action, was an important 
safeguard against actions which were 
not proper, and if it were done away 
with the door would be thrown open to 
extortion without limit. He could not 
believe that Her Majesty’s Government 
could assent to the second reading of 
this Bill. He had quite as strong a de- 
sire as the hon. Member for Salford to 
prevent injuries from being inflicted on 
anyone, though he did not pretend to 
indulge in sentimentality, and he had 
been compelled to adopt his present 
course by a sense of duty. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would bring in a 
Bill on their own responsibility he would 
be willing to acquiesce in any decision 
that might be come to. He was sorry 
that the Home Secretary was not in his 
place, but he would ask the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to assist him 
in getting rid of this tinkering Bill. He 
begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’. and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(J/r. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he always 
did honour to courage in any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, and he had before now 
had reason to respect the courage of the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. OC. 
Bentinck). He was far from disputing 
the right of the hon. Member to oppose 
this or any other Bill, but he lamented 
that the hon. Member should have se- 
lected this for his opposition, and he re- 
gretted still more the ground upon which 
he had rested that opposition—upon the 
ground, namely, that this Bill had been 
introduced by an unofficial Member of 
the House; and he had broadly laid 
down, that no private Member of the 
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House was entitled to introduce a Bill 
for the improvement of the social rela- 
tions of the country. [Mr. C. Bentinox: 
I did not say anything of the sort.] At 
any rate the hon. Member stated, and he 
appealed to himself to confirm what he 
said, that this was a subject which ought 
to be dealt with only by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown; and he added 
that the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley) who had introduced the Bill, 
and other hon. Members who attempt to 
deal with similar subjects, ought to be 
considered tinkering Members of the 
House. He thought, therefore, that 
the interpretation which he first put 
upon the whole tenor of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven was 
true, and that he was not very much 
mistaken. [Mr. C. Benrinox: You are 
mistaken.] In what was he mistaken? 
The inevitable conclusion from the hon. 
Member’s remarks was that unless the 
Government introduced amendments of 
the law on subjects such as this, they 
ought to be obstructed if introduced by 
anyone else. [‘‘No, no!’’] The hon. 


Member spoke of the Government as the 
only responsible body in the House. 
Every Member of the House was respon- 


sible, and the House itself was respon- 
sible; and that as much for its omis- 
sions in meeting the necessities of society 
by legislation, as for the errors it might 
commit in its attempts to legislate. He 
hoped the House would repudiate the 
novel theory set up by the hon. Member 
for Whitehaven. The House had gra- 
dually accumulated to itself the chief 
legislative power in this country, and 
had also while doing this trenched upon 
the functions of the Executive, and he 
held that the House had no right to re- 
pudiate the responsibility which it had 
undertaken. Having thus dealt with 
the general allegation by which the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven had attempted 
to inflict an incapacity on the whole of 
the unofficial Members of the House, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) agreed with him thus 
far—that he thought that too many 
measures were introduced into this 
House by unofficial Members. This was 
a Parliament chosen by a new constitu- 
ency—it was elected under different cir- 
cumstances from other Parliaments, and 
he hoped that the unofficial Members of 
the House would limit their attempts at 
legislation to measures which they had 
reason to believe they were capable of 
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dealing with effectually, and of carrying 
into law. That was the kind of restric- 
tion which he trusted the common-sense 
of this House would impose—for it was 
quite as necessary to the efficient action 
of this House, to the independent action 
of the House, as the introduction of 
proper measures. He would now pass 
to the substance of this Bill. There was 
a part of it—he alluded to the third 
clause—which the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford did not seem disposed to insist upon, 
and he thought he was quite right. The 
main purpose of this Bill was the pro- 
tection of girls under 14 years of age. 
He would not be squeamish in speaking 
on this subject, nor would he touch upon 
those religious considerations which 
might be very well evoked; but he said 
this to the House—They knew that in 
this country there was a great excess of 
female population; and he asked every 
man in this House whether there was 
any excuse whatever for the seduction of 
these children? That was the plain, manly 
view to take of this question. Apart 
from all questions of a strict morality, 
then, this seduction of children was, in 
every sense, a gratuitous offence, and it 
was therefore an offence which ought to 
be visited by punishment. Years ago 
he supported his late Colleague Mr. 
Spooner when he introduced a measure 
for the restraint of seduction; he had 
never regretted that he did so, and he 
should on this occasion support the hon. 
Member for Salford in following—rea- 
sonably and cautiously as he believed— 
in the footsteps of his late Colleague. The 
hon. Member for Whitehaven had ob- 
served that there were some portions ofthis 
Bill which needed to be guarded, and in 
that he agreed with him. But he felt 
the force of the objection urged by the 
hon. Member for Salford, to that prac- 
tical restriction imposed by the present 
state of the law, which to a certain ex- 
tent made service—that was, the engage- 
ments of the female—to be a condition 
inseparable from an action on account of 
her seduction. There could be no ques- 
tion that this fiction had been the occa- 
sion of very great abuse. But the House 
should remember that the principle of 
this Bill was not so much directed to the 
repression of that class of crime—that its 
primary object was the protection of 
mere children. He thought the case for 
this Bill was amply made out—that it 
was for the protection, to a certain ex- 
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tent, of all women, but chiefly for that 
of children. The hon. Member for 
Whitehaven said that there was one 
provision of the Bill which would enable 
some other persons than the parents to 
appear as their legally constituted de- 
fenders, and that that might lead to 
abuse. Well, it would be the business 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven and 
the House to see that such provisions 
were introduced into the Bill, when in 
Committee, as should guard against any 
such malpractices by scoundrelly attor- 
nies. But there was another provision 
imported into other Acts of Parliament 
which he thought this Bill needed. He 
thought it ought to contain a clause 
requiring that the evidence of the child 
or woman who had been seduced, or who 
pleaded that she had been injured, 
should in some manner be corroborated. 
He thought that this would be a very 
proper provision to introduce into the 
Bill when it got into Committee; but he 
rejoiced in the belief that this House 
would not, on the Motion for its second 
reading, reject this Bill, which had been 
prepared by a competent Member of this 
House for the protection of mere children 
from the practices of vile seducers. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
admit the validity of the objection which 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. C. Bentinck) that this 
Bill was brought forward by a private 
Member instead of the Government; for 
nearly all questions of social legislation 
during the last 30 years had been initi- 
ated by private Members. He appealed 
to the House whether the Factory Acts 
and numerous other Acts for the amelio- 
ration of the social condition of the peo- 
ple were not brought in by the present 
Lord Shaftesbury when he was a private 
Member. Nor could he agree that the 
flaw which had been discovered in the 
Bastardy Law Amendment Act of last 
Session was a defect which belonged to 
the measure as originally introduced 
by the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley) It was entirely owing to the 
hasty and harassing mode of legislation 

ursued at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
hile he remained a Member of that 
House he hoped he should be regarded 
as one of what the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven called the ‘‘tinkering Mem- 
bers.”” He had placed his name on the 
back of this Bill mainly for this reason— 
because its clauses were directed to the 
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better protection of children against se- 
duction. He entirely endorsed the noble 
and manly speech of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
With every word that fell from that hon. 
Member he entirely agreed. He had 
some doubts as to the 4th clause of the 
Bill, but with respect to the first three 
clauses he could not see what objection 
could be made to them. He had sat on 
the Royal Commission with reference to 
Contagious Diseases, and there were cer- 
tain points on which the Commissioners 
were perfectly unanimous in recom- 
mending an alteration of the law. The 
59th section of their Report, and the 
final recommendation it contained had 
immediate reference to the evils dealt 
with by the first three clauses of this 
Bill. He might refer to the evidence of 
the Chief Constable of Portsmouth and 
the Matron of Devonport Hospital to 
show that the ranks of prostitution were 
recruited from mere children, and might 
mention as a fact that at Plymouth there 
were more than 300 children from 12 to 
15 on the streets at one time. It had 
been brought to his notice again and 
again as an employer of labour that 
mere children of 12, 13, and 14 years 
were seduced by men of double their 
years and in a better position of life. A 
fearful amount of seduction was goin 

on daily, not only between masters aad 
servants, but in dancing saloons, and 
other sinks of vice in large towns. In 
factory towns it was heart-rending to see 
young girls of 15 who had been seduced, 
and were about to become mothers. Was 
it reasonable that while the Factory Act 
prevented a child from working more 
than halftime till she was past 13, she 
should be held competent, according to 
the present theory of the law, to assent 
to her own seduction at the age of 12? 
If they were to be treated as children of 
tender age in one case they ought in 
another. This was peculiarly a question 
for the poor. The rich could take care 
of their children, and they knew what 
precautions were taken to hedge them 
round and prevent them from being con- 
taminated by the sights and sounds of 
great cities, while the young daughter of 
a poor mechanic, or labourer, had to 
encounter all the dangers of the streets 
in going to and from her work, often 
late at night, and therefore every pos- 
sible protection ought to be thrown over 
her by the law. It was quite notorious 
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that a large proportion of the prostitutes 
in towns were children under 16, and the 
various police inspectors examined be- 
fore the Committee on this subject ex- 
pressed their unhesitating opinion that 
they were inveigled into brothels by the 
old prostitutes. He implored the House 
to pass this Bill, amended if they liked 
in Committee, so as to give some addi- 
tional protection to children at all events. 
He did not consider the other parts of 
the Bill of such importance; but he 
should rejoice if anything could be done 
to lessen the terrible evil that now ex- 
isted. 

Mr. STRAIGHT said, he hoped that 
the House would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, and in saying that 
he must add that he strongly deprecated 
the proposition propounded by the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven, that, in social 
reforms of the important character con- 
templated by the present measure, 

rivate Members were not to interfere 
. propounding schemes for legislation. 
It was a new principle for the guidance 
of the House he was not prepared to 
adopt, that when the hands of Govern- 
ment happened to be so full, individual 
Members competent for the task were 
not at least to attempt the alteration or 
removal of defects found to exist in the 
administration of the law. The hon. 
and learned Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley) deserved the warmest approval 
for his present effort, and while his Bill 
was in many respects inartistic and 
faultily drawn, it was undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. As to the 
second clause, it was open to the well- 
grounded criticism of the hon. Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. C. Bentinck), who 
justly enough appreciated the difficulty 
and confusion that must inevitably arise 
from framing a section in one Act with a 
reference, for the purpose of construing 
it, to a clause in some preceding statute. 
It was most unfair and worrying to the 
Judges who had to administer the law, 
and entailed both upon them and others 
concerned in the administration of justice 
endless and unnecessary trouble. This, 
however, was a defect that could be 
amended in Committee, and did not go 
to the essence of the Bill. Putting the 
proposal into plain English, what it con- 
templated was, that a child of 12 should 
not be a woman for the purpose of 
giving her consent to offences upon her, 
but that up to 12 and 14 such offences 
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should respectively be felonies and mis- 
demeanours whether she consented or 
not. As the law at present stood, the 
Judges, in a natural and laudable desire 
to protect young creatures of so tender 
an age as 12, were disposed to construe 
the most slender evidence as indicative of 
non-consent. If, however, the limit 
were placed at 14, there would be far 
less likelihood of a tendency in this 
direction. Anything that could be done to 
check this wicked, and it was to be feared, 
far too prevalent offence of debauching 
young girls was a step that the House, 
even at the instigation of a private 
Member, might well undertake. In re- 
ference to the third section, he (Mr. 
Straight) presumed that what the hon. 
and learned Member for Salford con- 
templated was to give a less technical 
and more summary mode of procedure 
for the purpose of punishing those who, 
without bringing themselves within the 
operation of the 25th of George IL., 
carried on a most nefarious traffic, that 
filled the streets of great towns and 
supplied their places of public resort and 
amusement with recruits. As things at 
present stood, great difficulty and ex- 
pense presented themselves in the way 
of a prosecution, and it was often im- 
possible to obtain that evidence of a 
public nuisance which would sustain an 
indictment. This clause of the Bill had 
many defects, and would require con- 
siderable alteration, but it might be 
turned into a tangible and practical 
shape. It was to be expected that on 
the fourth section there ‘would be con- 
siderable difference of opinion, but in 
principle the view of the hon. and learned 
Member for Salford was right. At a 
glance it was an obvious anomaly, that 
a woman having sustained the personal 
injury of seduction should have to sue 
by some other person—-either her parent 
or her master—and that before she could 
recover damages such parent or master 
was bound to show loss of service by 
reason of such wrongful act of the de- 
fendant. The result of this was to be 
found in numerous decisions in the law 
books, where in cases, no doubt dis- 
closing great hardship, the Judges had 
leaned to an elasticity of construction, 
that, for instance, had led to the making 
of tea being regarded as a service suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the law 
and to justify a plaintiff to recover. He 
(Mr. Straight) looked at the question 
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from no sentimental point of view, but 
he held that it ould’ be far better to 
establish some legal landmarks of a 
practical and common sense character by 
which Judges might hereafter be guided. 
To him it seemed that the far better 
course would be to make the action for 
seduction a personal action to be brought 
by the woman herself, and to require 
her, as in actions for breach of promise 
and in proceedings for bastardy orders, 
to find corroboration. While he could 
not accept without reserve the proposal 
upon this point made by the Bill, he 
would unhesitatingly vote for the second 
reading, in the hope that the subject 
might be fully and carefully considered, 
and that some fair and _ intelligible 
alternative might present itself which 
would put an end to a great social as 
well as legal anomaly. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that notwithstanding the severe remarks 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven on 
the neglect of the Law Officers of the 
Crown in not proposing legislation on 
this subject, and for their general ill- 
success in the legal measures they did 
propose, he could not take on himself 
the responsibility of objecting to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. Indeed, one 
of the clauses of the Bill was copied from 
the Bill introduced by the Government 
last year, and therefore whatever objec- 
tion existed as to the phraseology of the 
clause was equally good against the Go- 
vernment clause. The first alteration of 
the law provided in the second clause 
was a decided improvement of the exist- 
ing law. The present law drew a dis- 
tinction between the offence of an im- 
proper connection with a girl under 10 
years, and one between that age and 12 
years—the former being a felony punish- 
able with penal servitude or two years 
imprisonment with hard labour, and the 
latter a misdemeanour; and in neither 
case was the consent of the girl held to 
have any effect on the criminality of the 
offender ; and the present Bill proposed 
to extend the ages to 12 years and 14 
years respectively. The first of these 
alterations was an improvement in the 
law of which he (the Attorney General) 
warmly approved. At the same time, 
he thought the better course would be 
—instead of making the alteration in a 
special Act relating to Bastardy to alter 
the 24 & 25 Victoria, which was the 
Consolidation Statute relating to offences 
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against the person—so as to make the 
alteration a part of the known criminal 
code of the land. He fully shared in the 
noble sentiments and manly feelings of 
the hon. Members for North Warwick- 
shire and Nottingham, but he was sorry 
to say that as a lawyer he was unable 
to give his support to the second alter- 
ation—that which raised the age from 
12 years to 14. And his reason was 
this—the law of England—and indeed the 
law of all the European nations—fixed 
the age at which persons were competent 
to consent to marriage at 12 for women 
and 14 for men. That being a well- 
known and clearly established principle 
of English law he was not prepared to 
make sexual connection with a girl over 
12 years a criminal offence where the 
girl was a consenting party. With re- 
spect to the third clause — that which 
made it a misdemeanour to harbour girls 
under 16 for the purposes of prostitution 
—the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
C. Bentinck) was in error in saying that 
the present law was sufficient. The present 
law was intended to deal—and no doubt 
to some extent did deal successfully— 
with disorderly houses. But the object 
of the present clause was to prevent, 
so far as it could be prevented, the har- 
bouring of young girls for the purposes 
of prostitution. This was a traffic which 
might be carried on without any obvious 
outrage of decency; but while he ad- 
mitted it would not be very easy to put 
it into effect, this particular clause was 
directed against a real evil which no ex- 
isting law touched; and he could not 
take on himself the responsibility of re- 
fusing to read it a second time. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
had fallen into an unintentional error in 
speaking of the age at which girls were 
constantly consigned to prostitution in 
our great towns. He had greatly exag- 
gerated the extent to which girls of 
tender age were engaged in prostitution 
in our streets. In all the towns where 
the Contagious Diseases Acts had been 
in operation the traffic in girls of that 
age was absolutely at an end. He felt 
it was very important that this statement 
should be made. So much for the first 
two portions of the Bill. With regard 
to that part of it which related to actions 
for seduction, he was not prepared to 
give it his support. An action for se- 
duction was an anomalous proceeding, 
and the law in that respect was not in a 
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satisfactory state—it was founded mani- 
festly on a fiction which was contrary to 
common sense. The law was—You must 
show some kind of service and loss of 
service in order to found the action; but 
that done, the damages need not be 
limited to the loss of service. Sixpence 
might cover the injury sustained from 
loss of service, and the damages of 
£10,000 be awarded for injury to the 
feelings. He would not stand up for 
such a state of the law ; butif they were 
to alter it, he would prefer doing so in 
this way :—The action should be at the 
suit of the woman herself; but he would 
not give a right of action for what he 
might call an ordinary seduction—that 
is, an improper intercourse between a 
young man and a young woman—an 
action should not be allowed or main- 
tained except where there had been on 
the part of the man something like fraud 
or violence. There were many cases in 
which women had obtained verdicts 
where they had not taken proper care of 
themselves. The more we made a woman 
feel that she was to look after herself 
and not yield to inducements to go 
wrong, the better in his judgment would 
it be for the whole female sex. If he 


could alter the law he would alter it in 


the direction he had indicated. The 
alteration now proposed seemed to be in 
the wrong direction; for, though it got 
rid of one particular fiction, loss of ser- 
vice, it would encourage fictitious actions, 
and so open the door to abuse. He 
would rather repeal the present law, and 
pass another based on sounder prin- 
ciples, than alter the existing law in a 
wrong direction. While assenting to 
the second reading of the Bill, he gave 
the hon. Member fair notice of what was 
implied in that assent. 

Mr. A. EGERTON supported the 
second reading of the Bill, with some 
hesitation, because hon. Membersscarcely 
knew what it was they were discussing. 
The second section of the Bill was to be 
re-modelled, the third was to be with- 
drawn, and the fourth was to be materi- 
ally altered ; so that the House was now 
placed at a serious disadvantage as to 
the actual proposals that were to be em- 
bodied in the Bill. No one could doubt 
the serious nature of the grievance pro- 
posed to be remedied, but the proposed 
change in respect of age was a serious 
one, and ought not to be made without 
great consideration. 
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Mr. CANDLISH was glad to hear 
that the Government intended to sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, 
though he regretted that the Attorney 
General had shown hostility to the second 
part of the second clause, which raised 
the age at which consent could be given, 
from 12 tol4 years. He hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would yet 
be able to see his way to the acceptance 
of the provision. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, they 
ought clearly to understand what they 
were doing. He understood that the 
assent of the Government was given tothat 
part of the second section which involved 
the principle that up to the age of 12 no 
consent should be Jegal. It was quite 
true there might be grievous cases of 
hardship above that age ; but still it was 
necessary to be cautious in going further. 
No one would wish to prevent any proper 
interference with immoral trading ; but 
the clause relating to this subject would 
require to be made more accurate and 
definite. In such measures they should 
not look merely to philanthropy, but the 
House would do well to consider the 
moral effect of legislation which went 
too far. There were no trials for seduc- 
tion which did not do more harm than 
good ; and, if convictions were secured, 
the fact that some suffered did not check 
others whose imaginations and passions 
were aroused by the details of the trials. 
It was difficult to keep the Courts clear 
of young men, and women were some- 
times only kept out by forcibly excluding 
them. An increasing number of these 
cases would be the means of increasing 
the evil. We must not, for the sake 
of punishing the seducer, encourage 
young women to rely upon legal com- 
pensation. It was not the really virtuous 
who were ready to expose their shame ; 
and there was at least danger that hon. 
Gentlemen with the best intentions 
would only encourage the vicious. He 
hoped such would not be misled by the 
desire to do what was morally right into 
promoting measures which would en- 
courage what was morally wrong. 

Mr. EYKYN, whose name was on the 
back of the Bill, said, he believed its 
operation would be beneficial, and that 
it would do something to remove a blot 
and a stain upon our civilization. He 
had recently visited the East-end of the 
metropolis, and he could say with confi- 
dence that the legislation would prove 
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beneficial in that quarter. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven would 
not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 


that as his case seemed to be admitted 
by the House and by the Government, 
he would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 20th May. 


METROPOLIS BUILDINGS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bux 64.] 


(Dr. Brewer, Mr. W. M. Torrens, Mr. McArthur, 
Mr Locke.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. BREWER, in asking the House 
to read a second time the Bill for 
amending the 55th clause of the 7 & 8 
Vict., c. 84, which he had had the honour 
to lay before them, said he had felt 
great confidence that, unless he failed 
signally in his simple narrative of the 
facts and history of the case, he should 
carry the House with him. In the year 
1844 the Government of the day en- 
trusted the then Lord Lincoln to bring 
in and conduct through the House a Bill 
for the regulation of buildings, new and 
old. It consisted of 120 clauses ; it con- 
tained 15 closely printed pages of Sche- 
dules, with 8 lithograph diagrams, all 
referring to the height and thickness of 
the walls of warehouses and private 
dwellings. In the 55th clause of the 
Act, however, by the abrupt introduc- 
tion of four words in the 7th line, one 
of the three methods by which the me- 
tropolis was supplied with meat—namely, 
by animals bought by the retail butcher, 
and kept by him in his private lairage, 
to be slaughtered as and when required 
to supply demand—was, after the ex- 
piration of 30 years, to be abolished. 
He asked any experienced Member of 
the House whether legislation vitally 
affecting the food supply of this metro- 
polis could be fairly dealt with, stifled by 
a position so cramped as this? This 
section of the 55th clause would come 
into operation next year (1874). It was 
a bold prophecy of the Government of 
the day to affirm what was to take place 
in 30 years’ time—a bold forecast to 
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pass a sumptuary law, with this simple 
disadvantage above others of its class, 
that it prejudicially and not beneficially 
affected the cost of living of the common 
people—a law interfering with a trade 
of primal supply and demand—a law to 
come in force 30 years after its enact- 
ment, and this without a single provi- 
sion for rendering the carrying of the 
law into effect practicable. His case 
did not require him to deny, but to ac- 
knowledge the gross and flagrant neglect 
of needful sanitary precautions and con- 
ditions, of social conveniences and the 
duties of humanity which led to the out- 
cry against intramural slaughter-houses. 
He took part in that outcry. That the 
private and public slaughter-houses, as 
they then existed, must be dealt with 
by the Legislature the metropolis felt 
and demanded. But how dealt with? 
By means of extermination, as contem- 
plated by this clause, or by the means 
suggested both by the Select Committee 
to whom the House referred this ‘subject 
in 1866, and in conformity to sugges- 
tions made by a Committee some 12 
years before, and on whose Report the 
Government took action, resulting in 
the creation of a system of inspection 
and licensing, with jurisdiction given to 
local governing bodies in conjunction 
with the magistrates in petty session, 
empowering them to grant or to refuse 
licences to any private or other slaughter- 
house which was unsuited for that ob- 
ject, or to discriminate and licence either 
for the killing of beasts or sheep, as to 
them seemed suitable— a system con- 
fessedly beneficial, and, wherever carried 
out faithfully and in the true spirit of 
the Act—absolutely and undeniably suc- 
cessful. It need not be dwelt on here 
that in some parts of the metropolis the 
local governing bodies did not appear to 
have been educated up to the required 
standard, and that sheds had been re- 
commended for licence to the magis- 
trates, ill-adapted for the purpose. This 
was, perhaps, a blot in the Act, but one 
easily hit and easily erased. What 
would be easier than to require the ma- 
gistrates, as they acted in granting or re- 
newing the spirit-dealer’s licence by 
calling in the police attached to the dis- 
trict to ascertain the character of the 
houses in question; so in granting or 
renewing licenses for slaughter-houses to 
call in the medical officers of health and 
Inspectors, and in any doubtful case 
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to require the shed to be visited, with- 
holding the licence till the report 
of the visitors was received, and then 
dealing with the case summarily. Add 
any further security of additional con- 
ditions precedent to application for the 
licence, as to apparatus, ventilation, and 
other accommodation, and all these pri- 
vate slaughter-houses would be, what 
the vast majority already were, as clean 
and wholesome as any private gentle- 
man’s kitchen or larder. But these use- 
ful amendments to the Licensing Act 
were rendered impossible, till the House 
had dealt with this section of the 55th 
clause. It was on other grounds also 
impossible to continue the clause as it 
stood. The endless litigation it would 
entail, the great uncertainty felt by legal 
men as to the meaning of this clause, 
taken in conjunction with the 56th and 
58th clauses—the doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the terms used, must lead 
to the repealing of this part of this sec- 
tion. If the House would look at the 


56th clause, they would see that it pur- 
ported to give direction to the trade how 
they were to proceed to obtain a sus- 
pension of judgment, a mitigation of 
penalty, or, even in conjunction with the 


57th clause, immunity from prosecution 
in carrying on their trade, perhaps ; but 
the 56th clause was so obscure that, as 
he was advised, the legal profession 
could not come to a decision as to what 
interpretation to put on it. He had in 
his hand the opinion of two of the most 
eminent counsel in London, that of Mr. 
Manisty and Mr. Poland, in relation to 
part of Clause 56, which he would read 
to the House—‘‘ We have carefully con- 
sidered the first enactment in Section 56, 
and are unable to give any meaning to 
it.” And as to Clause 58, which enabled 
the prosecuted butcher to have the mat- 
ter tried by a jury, there was no little 
obscurity as to what was to be submitted, 
whether the fact, or the law, or, further, 
the function of legislation. Then, as to 
the appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Was it intended that Court should de- 
cide whether each of the 1,100 butchers 
who were to be brought before the Court 
had done all that science had directed 
to render their trade innocuous, and, if 
so, whether they were to go a step fur- 
ther and say to the Court below—‘“‘ Your 
interpretation of the law is right, but 
you shall not carry out your sentence ?” 
A pretty trap for a class of tradesmen ! 
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A position intolerable! The House could 
hardly, in this view, reject his (Dr. 
Brewer’s) Bill. No man could have made 
himself acquainted with the operation of 
the system of inspection and licensing 
without admitting that, in this direction, 
the Legislature have proceeded with 
marked success, and that if in parts of 
Westminster, the City, and south and east 
of the metropolis, thesystem had partially 
failed, the failures were attributable to 
the neglect of the Inspectors or local 
governing bodies. Of course, if Inspec- 
tors, not altogether uninfluenced, have 
set their minds on abolishing the live 
meat markets altogether, and of driving 
the metropolis into the dead meat supply 
exclusively, it cannot be surprising that 
they should fail to see the force of that 
evidence, which the Select Committee of 
the House, whatever their private pre- 
dilections, could not withstand. This 
only would he add, that he could name 
men of high repute in sanitary science 
who perfectly agreed in his assertion of 
the success in a sanitary point of view 
of the action of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Licensing Acts, and in the con- 
clusion of the Select Committee, that 
private slaughter-houses—if well kept— 
were not injurious to the public health. 
It was not wonderful after what he had 
said that the Building Act of 1844 found 
no favour in the House; accordingly 
they saw that in 1855 the Legislature 
repealed 111 out of the 120 clauses of 
which the Act consisted, and in 1866 re- 
ferred the subject-matter of this section 
of the 55th clause to a Select Committee 
consisting of 21 Members, with the fol- 
lowing Order of the House— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on ‘Trade in Animals’ that they enquire how 
far it is desirable to prevent, restrict, or regulate 
the slaughter of animals in the metropolis, or 
other populous places, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the House.” 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Lord Naas, Lord Cranborne, 
Mr. Graham, The O’Conor Don, Sir 
Matthew Ridley, Mr. Banks Stanhope, 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Cogan, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Holland, Mr. Leader, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Sir James 
Fergusson, and Sir Morton Peto—Gentle- 
men of great influence, and representing 
all views and all interests on the subject. 
In the 13th paragraph of the Report of 
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that Select Committee, it wasdeclared that 
‘‘ the live meat markets are not unhealthy 
in a nor are slaughter-houses, 
if well kept, injurious to the public 
health.” Fithoush they had a tendency 
to aggregate round them trades which 
were objectionable. Here, then, fell to 
pieces the whole groundwork on which 
this prohibition in the 55th clause, 
in relation to retail butchers’ private 
slaughter-houses was founded, for it so 
happened that the clause was preceded by 
a Preamble, alleging the reason for the 
prohibition of the trades contained in 
the clause— 

“ And now for the purpose of making provision 
concerning businesses offensive or noxious, be it 
enacted with regard to the following businesses : 
—Blood-boiler, bone-boiler, fellmonger, scap- 
boiler, tallow-melter, tripe-boiler, slaughterer of 
cattle, sheep, or horses. . . . from the expiration 
of 30 years, it shall cease to be lawful to carry 
on such business within such distances, &c.” 


This business of butcher’s private 


slaughter-house the Select Committee of 
the House declared ‘‘ not to be injurious 
to the public health” itself; but it was in 
this clause classed arbitrarily with busi- 
nesses both offensive and objectionable, 
and further it was no less arbitrarily 
coupled with the knacker’s trade, to which 


in every essential particular it was antago- 
nistic. Why tie the butcher to the 
knacker? Cattle and sheep were killed 
for human sustenance ; they were given 
for food to man by Him who had the 
right so to dispose of them. They were 
killed to support the existence and re-in- 
vigorate the exhausted strength of man 
—that was the express object for which 
they were bred and reared. Was it so with 
horses? Were they not killed because 
they were diseased, for the most part; 
never, surely, in fulfilment of the ob- 
ject for which they were reared? It 
mattered little how far from human habi- 
tation tallow was melted, blood and bones 
were boiled, or horses were slaughtered, 
but it made all the difference in the world, 
especially to the humbler stratum of 
society, whether the flesh they depended 
on for their sustenance—their meat sup- 
ply on the only day in the week perhaps 
on which they could afford the luxury, 
were fresh, wholesome, and attainable, 
which it would not be if private slaughter- 
houses were abolished. Up to this time 
the metropolis had been supplied by 
three methods—I1st, by country killed 
meat—the dead meat market; 2ndly, 
by meat slaughtered in London by car- 
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case butchers, who sent it to the whole- 
sale markets; and 8rdly, by meat 
slaughtered in London, as and when re- 
quired, by retail butchers in their private 
slaughter-houses, all now duly inspected 
and licensed, to meet immediate or 
known demands. The House must be 
under no misapprehension as to the posi- 
tion in which London would immediately 
find herself if this part of the 55th 
clause of the old Act were not virtually 
repealed—namely, in the substitution of 
one source of supply, and that the least 
reliable, for the three sources now and 
from time immemorial enjoyed by this 
metropolis. He was warranted in saying 
that few persons comparatively seemed to 
know or realize what the dimensions of 
this metropolis really were, and what the 
magnitude of the question before them. 
They read letters in the Press affirming 
that London covers an area of 10 square 
miles—again, that it contained little 
short of 100,000 houses ; and in the Select 
Committee a Member of great experience 
and weight in the House, Question 5013, 
said— 

“T asked the question upon the supposition 

not that there is to be one public slaughter- 
house, but that there are to be distinct slaughter- 
houses, and that they will be within a mile or 
two.” 
Schemes had been proposed, in many 
cases, on the hypotheses to which he 
(Dr. Brewer) had referred. But what 
were the real factors of this sum ? What 
was the actual state of the case? Why, 
that London covers not an area of 10 
square miles, but of 117 square miles. 
And was this metropolis, with its area 
of 117 square miles and a population of 
3,500,000—the largest meat consumers 
in Europe—to be tied down to the dead 
meat market alone? His hon. Friend 
the Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) saw this clearly enough, for 
he stigmatized his as a retrograde policy, 
in seeking by his Bill to discourage the 
dead-meat market scheme for the me- 
tropolis; but there must exist no doubt 
on that score. Let him ask why the 
carcase butcher’s trade should be tole- 
rated when the ‘retail butcher’s trade in 
his own fresh-killed meat was abolished ? 
Nay, the Report of the Select Committee 
would by the House be deemed conclu- 
sive on this head, for finding fault with 
the existing practice of the carcase 
butchers. In —- 16 the Com- 
mittee added— 
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“ The slaughter-houses of retail butchers stand 
on a different footing; their abolition would 
cause great hardship to many butchers, who 
have slaughter-houses adjoining their shops, and 
can slaughter animals as they require them 
under their own superintendence.” 


But the objection went much further 
than to carcase butchers; it extended 
also to public abattoirs in very large 
towns altogether. The Select Commit- 
tee, under evident misapprehension of 
the nature of the evidence he was about 
to tender, brought up a witness from 
Liverpool, whose complaint was that 
the whole neighbourhood of the public 
slaughter-house there was rendered 
noxious by reason of the effluvia and 
decomposition going on, consequent on 
the number of animals brought together 
to be killed, and the neglect to remove 
the blood and other matter which found 
their way into the public sewers, and 
caused increase of fever and other 
zymotic diseases. One leading Member 
of the Committee got out of the witness 
that the district was suffering great de- 
privation consequent on loss of employ- 
ment, which the witness seemed unable 
fully to appreciate, but the House would. 
The mortality in Liverpool in the decade 
1851 to 1860 had been 33°32 per 1,000, 
or 100 to 3,000. In the year preceding 
his evidence it appears to have risen to 
87. In 1872, however, it fell to 27:00 
per 1,000 (81 in 3,000), owing to the 
more prosperous trade and condition of 
the people. London, from 1851 to 1860, 
had a mortality of 27-76 per 1,000; but 
in 1872 it fell to 21°40 per 1,000. But 
if disease be due to private slaughter- 
houses, it was London which should have 
had the high mortality, and not Liver- 
pool; because London, and not Liver- 
pool, had in it 1,100 private slaughter- 
houses, and Liverpool had not one. To 
revert once more to the dead meat 
market. From the evidence, and even 
from the Report of the Select Committee, 
it was clear beyond dispute that London 
could not be adequately supplied with 
meat from this source alone, for although 
in cool and fresh seasons of the year, 
London, at enhanced prices, could be 
supplied to a great extent with dead 
meat, yet in hot and sultry weather—a 

riod extending over three months fit- 
ully—London could not depend on the 
dead meat market. The evidence was ir- 
resistible that there were seasons where- 
in meat became tainted, within the eight 
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or ten hours after being killed required 
for the ‘‘setting of the flesh,” and then 
on the butchers’ private slaughter-houses 
not his customers alone, but the whole 
trade of the metropolis mainly, if not 
wholly, depended for their supply of fresh, 
wholesome meat. Mr. Butler gave evi- 
dence that in transmitting a consign- 
ment of meat from Aberdeen to London 
in the month of May he lost by heat 
973 stone; and being asked if it was a 
very uncommon occurrence for him, his 
reply was—‘‘It occurs frequently through 
the year.”” He need not remind the 
House that it was the movement or fric- 
tion of the fleshy particles which caused 
decomposition ; and that the setting of 
the carcase was indispensable to its being 
moved with safety. In hot weather 
some of the finest fat beasts—short-horns 
weighing 1,200lbs and over, and worth 
to the butcher in his own lairage £35— 
were known to set very imperfectly, es- 
pecially if crowded into a confined area 
with many hundreds of other beasts, 
huddled together by mere slaughtermen, 
who had no regard for the ultimate 
condition of the meat and no interest in 
its sale. And here he must notice a 
most gratuitous charge against a whole 
class of London tradesmen — namely, 
that of cruelty to the animals they had 
purchased for their private slaughter- 
houses. That would be sheer suicidal 
folly. No man pursued evil as evil, and 
for its own sake, in direct opposition to 
his interest and the strongest motives 
which could influence human actions. If 
a short-horn in fine condition were over- 
driven only half-an-hour the flesh set 
badly and the market was lost. If the 
beast had a bruise—and it bruised very 
easily—the joint in which it occured was 
unsaleable. Surely, they would take the 
best security for good treatment in the in- 
terest the man had in the comfort and ease 
of his beast no less than in the pride 
he felt in the condition of the meat 
which he displayed in his shop front. 
The still more incredible statement that 
retail butchers objected to the doing away 
with their slaughter-houses because they 
were now enabled, undetected, to pur- 
chase and slaughter diseased beasts was 
easily disposed of. First, he asked, where 
was it that the rejected contract meat— 
the skin of which, like a fine layer of 
ae tightened on the shrivelled 

esh—came from? Invariably, in his ex- 


perience, from the dead meat supply. It 
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was notorious that breeders and feeders 
did not care to send their best meat when 
they knew that the worst would happen 
to their cattle either at the port, or at 
many miles from their purposed destina- 
tion or market. There were no means of 
telling, save very generally, whether 
meat sent to the dead meat market was 
killed in the early stages of disease, 
because the journey dulled the “ bright 
gloss’’ of all dead meat, whereas there 
was no better security against the pur- 
chase of diseased meat than on obtain- 
ing it from the retail butchers’ private 
slaughter-houses; because the rest the 
beast obtained in the private “ lairage ”’ 
allowed the disease, if it existed, to 
develop, and the carcase lost its market; 
its condition was obviously and ap- 
parently deteriorated, and as to its 
escaping undetected, this was incredible 
on every score. He had said that toa 
great extent London could be supplied 
with dead meat in cool and temperate 
seasons, but only at enhanced prices. 
They must examine into the causes of 
this enhancement. First, there was the 
reason given in the Report of the Select 
Committee— 


“Compulsory slaughter at a port, like compul- 
sory slaughter at a market, is more expensive to 
the butcher, hampers the trade, and will raise 
the price to the consumer.” 


But, further, the Select Committee of 
1866 examined Mr. Salmon—manager 
of the traffic in the cattle department of 
the South-Western Railway—who stated 
that— 


“The railway could never carry dead meat so 
reasonably as it did live meat, in consequence of 
the double porterage required for dead meat, 
and the loss and risk in transport incurred by 
the managers. The carriage of one ton of dead 
meat from Liverpool to Manchester,” he added, 
“costs 18s., whereas a waggon for seven beasts 
costs only 15s. 6d. Live meat,” he said, “ can- 
not deteriorate to the extent dead meat does in 
transit, and this results from the simple fact of 
the flesh being moved.” 


But, correct as this observation was, 
other witnesses bore testimony to the 
injuries sustained by dust, and the smoke 
from the funnel finding its way through 
the venetians of the meat vans. Wit- 
nesses further stated that the packing of 
several carcases in sacks generated heat, 
which accelerated decomposition. In 
the conclusions at the end of the evi- 
dence the Select Committee drew atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘ the trade generally 
objected to a dead meat system, that the 
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supply was too irregular to be relied on ;”” 
and that the consignees lost their market 
through this irregularity ; and that this 
extended to the condition of the meat as 
much as to the time at which it was re- 
ceived. Theystated that they had hitherto 
met this irregularity by buying cattle 
and keeping them alive in their private | 
‘‘lairs’”’ toslaughter when required. Meat 
so dealt with was worth more by 30s. 
a-head than if obtained at the public 
markets. In Answer (4,568), Mr. Giblett 
estimated the loss from this source alone, 
weekly, on 6,000 beasts, 30,000 sheep, 
5,000 calves, and 1,000 pigs, to be 
£14,000 He had there omitted the 15,000 
lambs killed weekly during spring. ‘‘ Of 
course,” he added, ‘this loss must fall 
on the consumer.” A further enhance- 
ment consisted in a practice, well known 
in the trade, of passing the meat nomi- 
nally through successive hands, each 
requiring a percentage—a practice, in 
the event of a panic, likely to prove 
most expensive to the trade, and, con- 
sequently, to the consumer. But the 
most serious loss, and consequent cause 
of enhancement, whether we considered 
it in its direct deprivation of numerous 
families of their meat in a fresh and 
unobjectionable condition, or in its ulti- 
mate effect of rendering the whole meat 
supply dearer, was the loss of what was 
technically known as the offal, by which 
was included all the esculent parts of the 
animal except the two sides. He wasin- 
formed the offal of 20 sheep would afford 
food, which, when fresh killed, was 
much sought after, for 100 individuals. 
When they considered the relation in 
which those customers stood to others, 
they found that they were dealing with 
little less than 250,000 persons, many 
of whom were dependent on that food 
for their weekly meal. Now, it was 
plain from the evidence, and admitted 
by the Report of the Select Committee, 
that this mass of food was lost to this 
metropolis, if they deprived it of its live 
meat markets, as this offal did not pay 
for being moved. The demand for it was 
greatest on Saturday night; the cus- 
tomers waited about the butchers’ shops, 
and, if they could not be supplied at the 
time, they were informed at what hours 
the butcher intended to kill, when they 
again applied, and were able to procure 
it. By refusing his (Dr. Brewer’s) Bill, 
the House would be cutting off the meat 
supply of thousands of families to whom 
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occasional animal food was a necessity, 
whilst, unfortunately, it was a rare 
luxury. The alternative plan, in place of 
that actually in operation, was a system 
of public slaughter-houses established at 
proper intervals throughout the me- 
tropolitan area. Paris proper, said 
a popular itinerary which had gone 
through many editions, contained 52,000 
inhabited houses. He should think this 
statement was much under the mark. 
London, said a writer in the public 
Press, contained nearly 100,000 inhabited 
houses; that he knew was ludicrously 
wrong. This metropolis in 1872 con- 
tained 417,348 inhabited houses, of 
which 243,697 had been built since 
1849. The table was of new houses since 
1849, 243,697 ; new streets, 6,277; new 
squares, 70; number of miles added, 
1,111. The metropolis of 1873 was not 
the same with that of 1844. It was more 
extensive than 1844 was over the metro- 
polis of 1664, which contained 65,000 
houses; and they had no reason to be- 
lieve it would be less like its former self 
in 1904 (30 years hence). The metropolis 
in 1844 consisted of about 142,908 in- 
habited houses; to which there had 
been subsequently added about 274,440, 
and 1,311 miles of streets, consisting of 
about 7,400 new streets. Paris proper 
contained 1,800,000 of population ; this 
metropolis contained 3,500,000. Paris 
had three large and two smaller abattoirs. 
The foulness of their condition was at- 
tested by some of the French them- 
selves, who said they could smell them 
for several miles distance. They con- 
stituted colonies of the largest, fiercest, 
and fattest rats seen in France. The 
population of slaughter-men were the 
wildest and the most dangerous to social 
tranquillity in Paris. What number of 
abattoirs would London require? The 
amount of animal food taken per head 
in London exceeded that of any other 
European capital, and the number of 
those in proportion to the population 
attending the meat shops was also 
greater. England, of all flesh, con- 
sumed per head 136lbs., of which 
78 5% lbs. was beef. France, of all flesh, 
consumed per head 46,%4,1bs.; Prussia, 
354 lbs. ; South Italy, under 27lbs. If 
nine square miles of inhabited houses 
would require at least one public 
slaughter-house, then the 117 square 
miles of the metropolis would exact 13 





abattoirs. There must in the whole 


metropolis be 2,200 compartments, at | 
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least, for retail butchers’ meat. Proper 
railway communications and roads; ac- 
cess for 2,200 carts; lairage for, 8,000 
bullocks, 30,000 sheep, 15,000 calves, 
17,000 lambs, and 2,000 pigs— these 
were some of the essentials for the re- 
quisite abattoirs. How a number of abat- 
toirs within the 117 square miles, not 
more than from two to three miles from 
the shops of retail butchers throughout 
the metropolis, was to diminish the evil 
of driving cattle through its streets, it 
would be hard to show. But where were 
these public abattoirs ? Where were they 
to be placed? Where were the funds to 
purchase the sites and construct the 
needful buildings to come from? One 
of his stoutest opponents had suggested 
that the butchers must pay for them; 
but was not that saying that the mass of 
consumers must, by enhancement of the 
price of meat, pay both the butcher’s 
cost and his risk? Where, then, was the 
substitute for the two sources out of the 
three by which the metropolis had been 
hitherto supplied ? The whisper was—the 
Metropolitan City Market. But where 
were the approaches; where the provision 
for the demands of trade and for the 
convenience of purchasers? No unpre- 
judiced person in the City even assumed 
that their market was, or could be, 
by any outlay adequate; the radical 
defect being the approaches, which 
must ever seriously impair the gene- 
ral usefulness of this market. They 
had seen what a small excess of 
demand over supply could do, in any 
article of primal necessity, to create panic 
and raise its price three-fold in coals. 
Cut off two out of the three sources of 
supply on which this metropolis depended 
for meat, and what was that but to enact 
that none but the wealthiest should be 
= to purchase food in the capital ? 

t was merely trifling with the people of 
this metropolis to point to Edinburgh or 
some Continental capitals as examples 
to be followed. No parallel between 
Edinburgh and London could be drawn, 
save for the sake of contrast. In situa- 
tion, easy access, the neighbourhood of 
its mountain pastures, in its nearness to 
the sea, in its streets, down which the 
breeze travelled accelerated by the nar- 
rowing of the valley by the Calton Hill, 
the Castle Hill and Arthur’s Seat. Then, 
the mean temperature, the prevailing 
cool winds, its cattle hill-born and hill- 
reared, their size and compactness—the 
carcase being cool and easily set—form, 
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together a simple contrast in every par- 
ticular to London and its neighbourhood. 
He did not desire to prove too much. 
He asked what his opponents were 
bound to show to the House in order to 
defeat the second reading of his Bill? 
Not that some other method than that 
into which demand had moulded the 
present means and method of supply was 
practicable—not even, to some minds, 
preferable—but that the present mode 
of conducting the trade was inconsistent 
with the health of the community, and 
that nothing short of its total abolition 
and suppression could satisfy these 
primal requirements; but that they had 
not shewn and could not shew, for the 
House had the verdict of the authority 
it deemed of highest credibility—namely, 
that of a Select Committee—a verdict 
based on evidence absolutely irrefra- 
gable, that the butcher’s private 
slaughter-house was not a trade injurious 
to the health of the people. But, it was 
urged, there were accidents to which the 
trade was obnoxious, such as the tendency 
of other trades to gather round it which 
were objectionable or offensive, and that 
if the houses were not well kept they 
were noxious. But could either or both 


of these be valid reasons for abolishing 
a useful, if not an absolutely needful, 
business? Look for a moment at such 


a proposition. Were not the areas of 
private houses, if not well kept, even 
more dangerous to public health than 
slaughter-houses ? Were not private and 
public stables, the builder’s trade, the 
baker’s, and a score of others? In 2,181 
complaints lodged by the police there 
are 869 against bakers, 76 against con- 
fectioners, 26 against builders, 40 against 
dyers, 66 against eating-house keepers, 
63 against engineers and founders, 23 
against fishmongers, 76 against hotel- 
keepers, 53 against potters, and 83 
against restaurants. In the local nui- 
sances books, for one complaint against 
private slaughter-houses there were a 
score against private and public stables. 
Well, what would the House do? Would 
the House leave untouched the stables 
of the sons of wealth and luxury and 
deal only adversely with the meat shop 
of the humble sort? Let such a phrase 
remain in the region of clap-trap, let not 
their acts make the phrase a reality. 
He knew of no source of disease so 
fruitful of fatal consequences as that 
of interfering with the food supply of the 
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people, which precluded their obtaining 
fresh and wholesome meat, and drove 
them to tainted and deteriorated victuals. 
This was the Alpha and Omega of his 
advocacy of this cause. What was the 
history of the typhus fever epidemic 
here or elsewhere? Scarcity of whole- 
some meat and the resort of the humble 
classes to half-decomposed food. That 
was the secret of the ‘pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and of the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noon-day.”” The 
great nitrogenizer of the blood was good 
fresh wholesome animal food in climates 
like ours. The great efficient carbonizer 
was defective or deteriorated food 
which scarcity forced on the humbler 
classes. What was the alternative here 
proposed? Health, with easily cured 
disorder ; or disease, with the tendency 
of slight maladies to degenerate into 
diphtheria and soft mortification of the 
palate and face. Look at the way in 
which those hideous ills were gaining 
ground on the Continent, especially the 
South, where for revenue far more than 
for sanitary motives these centralizing 
schemes were enforced. He would not 
enter here into the recent scientific inves- 
tigations, nor into the proofs afforded by 
history, sacred and profane, of the 
unwisdom of our crusade against the 
slaughtering of beasts for human food in 
the cities of our Empire. He would not 
believe the City of London could be so 
ill-advised as to oppose his Bill, under 
the impression that thus the monopoly 
of the supply of the whole metropolis 
would be thrown into their hands. If 
such a whisper were credible, the sooner 
the hallucination were dispelled the 
better, for no Government would at- 
tempt soinsufficient and unwise a scheme. 
That the attempted forcing of the dead 
meat market would enhance the price of 
meat in the country markets might, he 
thought, be admitted. The evidence 
before the Select Committee pointed that 
way ; but let not the farmer or his friend 
rise at such a bait. The farmer’s real 
interest would be found in the long run 
identified with that of the consumer and 
not with the speculator, who would pocket 
all the advantage of the panic he had 
created and fostered. The hon. Member 
for South Norfolk called this a retrograde 
policy. Well, he (Dr. Brewer) was not sure 
that in the face of the famine price in 
2 gh pm ay on by that very irregula- 
rity of supply to which the conclusions 
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rinted at the end of the evidence of the 

elect Committee drew the attention of 
the House as the result of abolishing the 
live meat market, as it existed now in the 
metropolis—a retracing of their steps 
would be unwise. He was not ashamed 
in the face of the great contrasts of gi- 
gantic fortunes with struggling medi- 
ocracy and pinching poverty ; in the face 
of that weight of rating, which the 
rejection of his Bill would inevitably 
greatly increase ; in face of the dearness 
of the first necessaries of life, which was 
causing the middle trading classes to 
stagger, and driving the vast body of 
professional men to their wits’ end, to 
glide back from that uphill course of in- 
terfering with trade, which always ended 
in making supply more expensive, to the 
first principles of legislation, and to 
follow the advice of Jeremy Bentham— 
to let trade alone ; to interfere only when 
the greatness of the abuse rendered it 
absolutely needful, and then no further 
than was absolutely needful. He moved 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Brewer.) 


Mr. F. 8S. POWELL, in moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
that his experience as a Sanitary Com- 
missioner and as a member of the Sani- 
tary Committee of the Paddington Vestry, 
had induced him to oppose the main- 
tenance of private slaughter-houses in 
London, as proposed in this Bill. He 
thought that the success which had at- 
tended the abolition of private slaughter- 
houses in Glasgow and Edinburgh was a 
sufficient reason why the same example 
should be followed in London. The valu- 
able and exhaustive Report of Dr. 
Thudichum to the Medical Department 
of the Privy Council in 1865 might be 
advantageously consulted, and should in- 
duce the House greatly to restrict the 
number of private slaughter-houses in 
London, and to place them under severe 
regulations. The Blue Books contained 
much evidence to the same effect from 
medical witnesses, who stated that the 
blood and other emanations corrupted 
the sewers, and that these private estab- 
lishments were almost always a nuisance. 
They rendered the inspection of meat 
much more difficult, and whenever dis- 
eased meat went into consumption in 
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large quantities, the public health was 
prejudicially affected. The effect of the 
Act, which was to come into operation 
next year, was not to abolish private 
slaughter-houses altogether, but only to 
place them under stringent restrictions. 
All the large towns had special arrange- 
ments or by-laws by which these places 
were brought under sanitary control and 
constant supervision ; but the metropolis 
had no such by-laws. The authority 
in London which would grant licences 
would be the magistrate, whereas the 
licensing authority ought also to be the 
authority that inspected. That was the 
recommendation of the Sanitary Com- 
missioners. He trusted that Parliament 
would not abandon a Bill passed 30 years 
ago with due deliberation, and with 
ample notice to the interests concerned. 
What was now wanted was a public 
authority to construct public abattoirs in 
convenient localities in the metropolis, 
and to regulate these places. To pass 
the present Bill would be, however, to 
introduce a state of things that would 
be simply intolerable. The best course 
would be to withdraw the Bill, and sub- 
mit the whole subject as res integra to a 
Select Committee. Although this might 
be said to be a vestry question, it was 
also a question of Imperial proportions. 
They lived in London, which was, in 
truth, a great kingdom with 3,500,000 
inhabitants—a congestion of population 
such as had never existed on the surface 
of the globe. Great reforms had taken 
place in the sanitary condition of London. 
There was the Main Drainage, which 
was a great honour to those who de- 
signed and carried it out. There was a 
water supply which, considering the 
difficulties to be overcome, was admir- 
able, and there were in every parish 
men labouring with valuable but obscure 
toil to mitigate the evils attendant on 
such vast accumulations of population. 
He asked the House not to take a retro- 
grade step, as compared with the wisdom 
which had characterized the Legislation 
of that House and the action of those 
entrusted with power, by passing this 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Francis Powell.) 
Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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present law, all the persons who had 
slaughter-houses in the metropolis would 
be compelled to shut up such places next 
year, and then the question would arise, 
where were we to get our supply of meat ? 
One abattoir had been built, and that by 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
but it was no joke to build an abattoir. 
So expensive was this place, and so badly 
did it pay, that the City of London had 
never built another, and they had never 
been able to induce anyone else to build 
one. If it were really intended to shut 
up all the private slaughter-houses next 
year, some one ought to calculate how 
many abattoirs would be wanted, and 
what would be the expense of construct- 
ing them. But even if they were built, 
he doubted whether they would be of 
any benefit. In any case, the people 
who carried on this trade in private 
slaughter-houses said that no substi- 
tute had hitherto been provided. They 
had laid out their money upon this kind 
of property, and it was a folly to say that 
these establishments, which were kept 
clean, were more detrimental to public 
health than a mass of slaughter-houses 
jumbled up together and called an 
abattoir. In his opinion, London could not 
be sufficiently supplied from abattoirs. 
Why should not this Bill be read a second 
time and allowed to pass? It was use- 
less tocompare London with Paris on a 
subject of this kind. London was a 
meat-eating place; but what was Paris 
in comparison with London, and what 
was a Frenchman in comparison with an 
Englishman? The thing was absurd. 
With the ounces of meat that a French- 
man ate and the pounds that an English- 
man ate there was no analogy between 
the two cities. In legislating for the 
metropolis they were legislating for a 
place which was different from every 
other. He had been in abatioirs and in 
slaughter-houses also. On the Home 
Circuit, he had had the honour of being 
one of the wine treasurers; and, in that 
capacity, had to look after the wine. 
The place they selected for their cellar 
at Kingston was at a butcher’s, and next 
the slaughter-house, and he recollected 
very well that that cellar was perfectly 
free from any disagreeable smell. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing a calf 
slaughtered close to that cellar, and 
there was not the slightest inconvenience 
arising from it. The place was as clean 
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and nice as it was possible for anybody 
to conceive, and this was natural, because 
a respectable butcher could not afford to 
keep his meat close to a dirty slaughter- 
house. The Bill simply proposed to 
continue the present private slaughter- 
houses, which caused no inconvenience, 
and he should support the second read- 


ing. 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, his hon. Friend 
had put the short-horn breed of cattle in 
a very high position. As a Scotchman 
and a breeder of Scotch cattle, he would 
beg to refer his hon. Friend to the weekly 
quotations in the London market, where 
the Scotch cattle were always placed at 
the top, and beg likewise to refer him 
to the decisions during the last six years 
of the Smithfield Club Show. He would 
find that four out of the six animals 
that gained the gold cup were Scotch 
cattle, and bred in Scotland, and not 
short-horns. If the private slaughter- 
houses were abolished, there would be 
a meat famine in London in hot wea- 
ther, and the offal would be lost to 
the poorer classes. No doubt, if pri- 
vate slaughter-houses were a nuisance 
and prejudicial to health, they ought to 
be put down; but he could not agree in 
the statement that they were a nuisance. 
They were kept under the strict surveil- 
lance of the police, and from personal 
knowledge and inspection, he could say 
that they were most clean, and every at- 
tention was paid to their sanitary ar- 
rangement, with a constant supply of 
water running through them. Now, 
who were the parties most exposed to 
the influence of the slaughter-houses? 
It must be the butchers and their ser- 
vants. Let any hon. Member visit the 
London cattle market on a Monday 
morning, andexamine the bodily strength 
of the butchers and their servants, and 
they must come to the conclusion that 
there was no other class of tradesmen so 
vigorous, so strong, or so robust. So 
much, therefore, for the health of the 
men daily employed in the slaughter- 
houses. If they did away with the pri- 
vate slaughter-houses, two or three 
things must follow. They would drive 
the butchers to the dead meat market. 
London would be supplied with a very 
inferior article. He could speak as to 
this for the feeders in Scotland, and 
from his own personal experience. They 
would never think of sending the supe- 
rior animals they forwarded at present, 
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as their size unfitted them for the dead 
market. They would be under the neces- 
sity of feeding smaller and inferior cattle. 
In warm weather there must be a famine 
of beef and mutton, and the offal would 
be lost to the poor, which was a very 
serious matter. In summer dead meat 
could not be sent from Aberdeen, and 
the inhabitants of London could not be 
supplied with the same quantity of meat 
as they were at present. On the great 
day, at the New Cattle Market, there 
were about 8,000 cattle, which, valued 
at £30a-head, wouldamount to £240,000. 
16,000 sheep, at £3 a-head, about 
£50,000; 500 calves, at £6 a-piece, 
£3,000; 100 pigs, about £5 a-piece, 
£500—total £293,500. The average sold 
at the New Cattle Market was about 
4,000 bullocks, which, valued at £23, 
would amount to £92,000 ; 25,000 sheep, 
at about 50s., £62,000 to £70,000; 500 
calves, at £6, £3,000; 100 pigs, at £5, 
£500—total £157,500. 

Mr. CLARE READ believed that if 
they abolished every private slaughter- 
house in the metropolis there would be 
no more difference than now existed be- 
tween the wholesale and retail price of 
meat, and if inspectors came to them in 
the country, and abolished pig-styes 
when near cottages, he thought the time 
had come when cow-housesand slaughter- 
houses should be done away with in the 
metropolis. Although it had been pre- 
dicted otherwise, he was quite con- 
vinced that the removal of the cattle 
market from Smithfield to Islington had 
nothing to do with the present high 
price of meat. They had been told by 
the hon. Member who moved the second 
reading of this Bill that if they abolished 
the slaughter-houses in the metropolis it 
would be impossible to control and to 
regulate the supplies of meat from the 
country. He apprehended that there 
would be several large public slaughter- 
houses in London, one at Islington 
Market and others in convenient places. 
How was the fish market mpaed? 
Wasit not by telegraph? And of course 
it would be easier to get beasts from the 
country than to get fish from the sea, 
and yet London was always well sup- 
plied with fish. He was surprised at 
his hon. Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen supporting the measure, and he 
contended that there would be no diffi- 
culty, as had been stated, in conveying 
the offal from the public slaughter- 
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houses to the districts where it was con- 
sumed by the poor. He believed it was 
desirable, both for the health of the 
community, humanity to the cattle, and 
the supply of good meat, that the trade 
in dead meat should be developed as 
much as possible, and as these private 
slaughter-houses tended to restrict it, he 
should offer it his opposition. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the very tenderness 
which had been shown in the Act of 
1844 in dealing with vested interests 
had been used as an argument against 
putting it into force. Divesting the 
subject, however, of all exaggeration, it 
was certain that the Act would not neces- 
sarily destroy all the private slaughter- 
houses ; for while it left untouched such 
places as were 40 feet from the public 
road and 50 feet from any inhabited 
house, a discretion was left in the hands 
of the magistrates, who could remit the 
penalty where it was clearly shown that 
the existence of any particular slaughter- 
house was not injurious to the commu- 
nity. It was perfectly true that the 
Select Committee reported these houses 
as a rule as not unhealthy, but they 
also reported that their tendency was to 
attract trades such as tripe-boiling and 
tallow-chandling, which were injurious 
to health, and the Committee con- 
sequently recommended that private 
slaughter-houses should be got rid of 
and that they should be replaced by 
public establishments. This being so, 
the question was whether it would be 
wise, as the notice which had been 
given destroyed any claim for compen- 
sation on the part of vested interests, to 
throw away the chance of dealing with 
the question in the manner which would 
be most conducive to the public interest. 
The experience of Glasgow and other 
large towns where the system of public 
slaughter-houses had been adopted was 
to show that these establishments were 
carried on more economically than private 
slaughter-houses ; that the animals were 
more cheaply killed, and that the result 
was to diminish, rather than to increase, 
the price of meat; and he did not see 
why the same might not be the case in 
the metropolis, because a great portion 
of the trade was carried on by men who 
never slaughtered at all and who would 
therefore be able to procure their supply 
just as well from a public as from a 
private slaughter-house. He was not 
prepared therefore under these circum- 
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stances to assent to the second reading 
of the Bill and to forego the advantages 
which they might fairly expect from the 
Act of 1844. Still, the subject of our 
meat supply was too important to be 
dealt with hastily, and ifthe hon. Member 
would withdraw his Bill and propose the 
appointment of a Select Committee, he 
would promise the support of the Go- 
vernment to that proposal. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that if 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to state that the Government, after the 
inquiry, would take the initiative in the 
matter, he should advise his hon. Friend 
the Member for Colchester (Dr. Brewer) 
to withdraw the Bill. This was not the 
first time he was impressed with the con- 
viction that it was bad for Parliament 
to attempt to legislate through a tele- 
scope. It was most absurd to talk of 
the making of laws 20 or 30 years in 
advance. In his opinion, Parliament 
could never have intended these private 
slaughter-houses to be done away with 
without any public establishments hav- 
ing been provided in their stead; and 
therefore, as the Government had not 
taken any step towards making such a 
provision in this respect, the Bill had 
been introduced. He thought there could 
be no difficulty in the matter; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would at once ap- 
point the Committee, and would give 
them a pledge that before the end of 
the Session, or at all events before the 
penal law came into operation, he would 
introduce an official Bill on the subject, 
the measure now before the House need 
not be further proceeded with. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that if the pro- 
posed inquiry should lead to the con- 
clusion that public slaughter-housesought 
to be erected, it would be necessary to 
give the local authorities power to erect 
them, and it would be the duty of the 
Government to introduce a measure to 
confer such powers. 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the only matter that could properly be 
referred to a Committee was the ques- 
tion how best to carry out the principle 
of the Act of 1844, which distinctly 
gave notice that private slaughter- houses 
should cease in the metropolis, and he 
considered that the inquiry should be 
strictly limited to that subject. The 
Committee should not attempt to re- 
open the great question of public versus 
private slaughter-houses; but an inquiry 
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should be made into the means by which 
during the next 12 months, provision 
might be made for the establishment of 
public slaughter-houses, and he thought 
that such an inquiry must be undertaken 
by the Government itself. He believed 
that if a system of public slaughter- 
houses were substituted for private ones 
the former would derive enormous ad- 
vantage from being taken out of the 
restrictions of the Act, so that this 
nuisance would remain more unchecked 
than before. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Colchester (Dr. 
Brewer) would assent to the proposal 
for a Committee, and that the result of 
subsequent legislation would prove bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, whose interests, he reminded the 
House, were far more important than 
those of the particular classes involved. 
He trusted that the inquiry would not 
be limited in any respect, because at 
present there was a difference of opinion 
as to whether private slaughter-houses 
could, or could not be continued under 
the Act, some people affirming that they 
could, and others that they could not. 
It was highly desirable that the investi- 
gation should be followed by speedy 
legislation, which should be based upon 
the experience of the past 30 years. 

Dr. BREWER expressed his readi- 
ness to withdraw the Bill on the under- 
standing that the Committee might 
inquire into the whole subject. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, 
he trusted that whatever arrangement 
was ultimately arrived at, the slaughter- 
ing of cattle would be so carried on as 
to inflict the least possible pain on the 
animals to be killed. For this purpose, 
efficient inspection of slaughter-houses, 
public or private, should be provided. 
He thought that a strong argument in 
favour of abattoirs was that they afforded 
ample means of inspection on the part 
of the officers of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
were not given by any other system. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) (No. 3) 
BILL.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT moved to resolve— 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the abolition 
of Tests in Trinity College and the University 
of Dublin.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I 
rise to Order, Sir. I beg to call your 
attention to the hour (it was now 14 
minutes to Six of the clock.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is that 
I do-now leave the Chair. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I 
now, Sir, beg to call your attention to 
theshour. This is an opposed Motion, 
and it is past a quarter to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This being an op- 
posed Motion there is no doubt that, ac- 
cording to the Orders of the House, the 
debate must stand adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


And it being after a quarter of an 
hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


NEW ZEALAND ROADS, &C. LOAN ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Knatcupuii-HvuGEssen, 
Bill to amend “The New Zealand Roads, &c. 
Loan Act, 1870,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Knatcusuti-Hvcessen and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] 


VAGRANTS LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pzasz, Bill to amend an 
Act passed in the fifth year of the reign of His 
Majesty George the Fourth, chapter eighty- 
three, intituled “An Act for the punishment of 
Idle and Disorderly Persons and Rogues and 
Vagabonds in that part of Great Britain called 
England,” and to repeal “The Vagrant Act 
Amendment Act, 1868,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Pease and Mr. Wuarron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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of Land. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 3rd April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Sexxect Commrrrez — Improve- 
ment of Land, appointed. 

Pusuic Britis — First Reading — Pollution of 
Rivers* (59); Marine Mutiny*; Sites for 
Places of Religious Worship * (61). 

Second Reading—Mutiny *. 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Income Tax Assessment * (55), and 
passed. 

Select Committee — Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture * (72), nominated. 

Third Reading—Endowed Schools Address* (54) ; 
Salmon Fisheries Commissioners * (47), and 
passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the facilities 
afforded by the existing law for the in- 
vestment of capital in the improvement 
of land, and to report whether any alte- 
ration of the law is requisite in order 
further to encourage such investment. 
He did not think that in making this 
Motion it would be necessary for him to 
attempt to justify it at any length; but 
he wished to place before their Lordships 
a few figures in justification of the state- 
ment he made last year in moving the 
second reading of his Bill (the Limited 
Owners Improvements Bill) when he 
pointed out the serious difficulties under 
which in the present state of the law the 
limited owner was placed when he de- 
sired to lay out his money in the improve- 
ment of his own land, and he at the 
same time suggested that the fact of only 
a comparatively small use having been 
made of the provisions of the Act of 
1864 was due possibly to the conditions 
which the Act required and to the con- 
stant tutelage in which the landowner 
availing himself of it was kept by the 
Inclosure Commissioners, to whom the 
working of the Act wasentrusted. Since 
last year Returns had been issued of the 
monies lent under that Act, and also 
under what were called the Companies’ 
Acts—Acts which empowered Companies 
to override the ordinary law of settle- 
ment and entail in order to obtain secu- 
rity for money they might advance to 
the owners of estates for improvements. 
These Acts gave such greater facilities 
to landowners desirous of borrowing, 
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that large amounts of money had been 
pe under them; while the Act of 
1864, which only enabled limited owners 
to invest their own money in the im- 
provement of their estates, had operated 
to only a very limited extent. He found 
from the Returns to which he alluded 
that under the Companies’ Acts the 
amount spent in farm buildings was 
£1,833,000; while for the same purpose 
the amount spent under the Act of 1864 
was £71,000. Under the Companies’ 
Acts the amount spent on labourers’ 
cottages was £336,000, and the sum 
spent for the same object under the Act 
of 1864 was only £8,000. He could not 
believe that landowners spontaneously 
preferred paying interest to Companies 
—which must include profit on their 
capital and the cost of their staff—rather 
than employ their own money in the 
improvement of their own estates. He 
could not but think that there was some- 
thing in the mode of working the Act of 
1864 which accounted for the facts shown 
by the Returns, and that was the chief 
ground on which he introduced his Bill 
of last year. When it became evident 
that he could not hope to carry the Bill 
through Parliament that Session, he 
intimated his intention of re-introducing 
it this year, and to get it read the second 
time as early as possible, in order that 
it might be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, who would inquire into the 
whole subject. The terms of the refer- 
ence he now proposed were large enough 
to enable the Committee—and he hoped 
they would undertake the task—to go 
into a somewhat wider inquiry. An 
idea was spread abroad that settlement 
and entail were arrangements adverse 
to the improvement of land. He be- 
lieved the fact to be exactly the reverse. 
He believed that the greatest bane under 
which any agricultural system could 
exist was a state of heavy mortgages— 
especially when the money had been 
raised, not for the improvement of the 
land, but for extravagance. While the 
system of entail might, to some extent, 
and in an indirect manner—and only in 
an indirect manner—hinder the sale of 
land, it was an actual bar to extravagant 
mortgages. But as ideas to the contrary 
had been so industriously spread abroad, 
he thought that a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House could do no better 
than inquire into the matter and elicit 
the opinions of those practically ac- 
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quainted with it. This, however, was 
only a subsidiary object of the Commit- 
tee. The main object was that which 
he ventured to bring under the notice of 
their Lordships last year—namely, to 
ive to limited owners proper facilities 
or investing their own money in the 
improvement of their own land. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the facilities afforded by the 
existing law to limited owners of land for the 
investment of capital in the improvement of 
such land, and to report whether any alteration 
of the law is requisite in order further to en- 
courage such investment.— (The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that no one 
was more anxious than he that facilities 
should be given to landed proprietors 
to improve their own land. He must 
remind their Lordships that when land- 
owners borrowed money under the Com- 
panies’ Acts they put themselves under 
the control of those Acts. There could 
be no objection to allowing a limited 
owner to spend his own money in the 
improvement of his estate, and to charge 
that money on the estate if he did so 
under proper safeguards—and if they 
placed themselves under the same rules 
as were laid down by the Companies’ 
Acts, they would have no greater diffi- 
culties. But the Bill introduced by the 
noble Marquess last year would have 
relieved the landowners of all respon- 
sibility as to the way in which the money 
was laid out. Now, anyone who bor- 
rowed money under the Companies’ Act 
was obliged to declare the object for 
which he desired to borrow, to lay it 
out under inspection, and to make such 
yearly payments as would extinguish 
the whole debt in 25 years. There could 
be no objection to the Inquiry into this 
subject which the noble Marquess now 
proposed; but as to the second head of 
inquiry he did not think much good 
would arise from it, because, as the pre- 
judices of their Lordships’ House were 
supposed to be in favour of the existing 
law of settlement and entail, he did not 
think the Report of their Committee 
would have much weight out-of-doors. 
He did hope that there would be no 
inquiry by the Select Committee into 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant. He trusted nothing of that kind 
would ever be thought of. There was 
at present an excellent feeling between 
landlord and tenant in this country; and 
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nothing should be done to bring the law 
in between them. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that though 
from the remarks of the noble Marquess 
it would appear that the scope of the 
Inquiry would be larger than was ex- 
pressed by the Notice, he had no objec- 
tion to offer to the Motion. 

Tue Duxse or CLEVELAND said, he 
was in favour of an Inquiry by a Com- 
mittee. He would express no opinion 
on the subject of what his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) called the 
“subsidiary object” of the Inquiry; 
but as regarded the Inquiry respecting 
the state of the law in relation to 
the investment of capital in land, he 
thought it might prove useful. Cer- 
tainly there could be no objection to 
allow limited owners to lay out their 
own monies in the improvement of their 
estates with greater facility if the risks 
to the estate from loss arising from such 
investments were not at the same time 
increased. He thought that the noble 
Marquess’s observations in respect to the 
law of settlement and entail were very 
extraordinary and very wide of the main 
subject. No doubt opinions were freely 
entertained abroad on those subjects; 
but he did not see how they could be 
brought within the scope of the Inquiry 
of a Committee appointed to inquire 
into the investment of a man’s own 
money in his own estate. If that pro- 
position were omitted, there could be 
no reasonable objection to the Motion. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that from the terms of the Notice he had 
apprehended that the Inquiry contem- 
plated by the noble Marquess would be 
of a restricted character, that it would 
have reference only to the investment of 
his own money by a limited proprietor 
in the improvement of land. From the 
noble Marquess’s speech he was, how- 
ever happy to learn that the Inquiry 
would have a wider scope. The solici- 
tude of the noble Marquess was aroused 
for the limited proprietors who had 
money to invest. There was another and 
a larger class who deserved the interest 
of the noble Marquess in a greater de- 
gree—the class of limited proprietors 
who had no money, but who were 
anxious to improve their land and to 
obtain money on fair terms for that pur- 
pose. It was unnecessary to enforce the 
great importance of increasing the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. That object 
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could be attained in two ways—by im- 
proving the cultivation of the land al- 
ready under tillage, and by increasing 
the area of cultivation. Inregard to the 
first, it had been affirmed by competent 
authority, ratified by the opinion of a 
noble Earl opposite, whose judgment 
was deserving of the atest respect, 
that the produce of land now under cul- 
tivation might be doubled by the highest 
application of capital and skill. It was 
more difficult to say what result could be 
attained by the reclamation of lands now 
lying waste. We had no accurate know- 
ledge of the amount of waste which 
could be brought under cultivation with 
profit, but no doubt the area was con- 
siderable. In the agricultural returns 
there were more than 24,000,000 of acres 
which were not brought under any head 
of crop or produce in England and Scot- 
land. Of course that land was not all 
lying waste, nor was it all susceptible 
of profitable improvement. Much was 
mountain pasture of an excellent quality, 
very profitable in its present form. 
Much, on the other hand, was moor and 
bog, lying at a high elevation, which no 
amount of expenditure would render 
productive; but it was equally certain 
that a large extent existed which was 
not profitable in its present condition, 
and which might be rendered remunera- 
tive by a judicious outlay. A consider- 
able area was indeed unprofitably appro- 
priated to the purposes of sport. In 
Ireland 4,250,000 acres returned as ab- 
solutely waste—not used for the pur- 
poses of pasture in any shape. He con- 
tended that the proprietors of land under 
settlement were subjected to conditions 
which greatly limited their powers in 
prosecuting agricultural improvement so 
necessary to the welfare of the whole 
community. They could only borrow 
money from the Companies at rates, in- 
cluding interest and sinking fund, 
amounting to between 6 and 7 per cent. 
Proprietors of entailed estates ought, in 
his opinion, to have the power of borrow- 
ing at the market rate of 4 per cent for 
substantial improvements, and of making 
the outlay a permanent charge on the 
estate. It was true that the substantial 
improvement might not be an everlasting 
one. The improvement might in the 
course of years be absorbed or worn-out, 
butit would lasttwo generations; it would 
last as long as the settlement under 
which it was effected, and that was all 
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that the law need require, for though 
the proprietor of an entailed estate was 
bound to transmit the estate unimpaired 
in value to his immediate successors, he 
was not bound to transmit it with an in- 
creased value for ever. If the poorer 
order of limited proprietors were enabled 
to obtain the means of effecting improve- 
ments on terms such as he had indicated, 
he believed that an immense develop- 
ment in the productive power of the 
land would shortly be attained. While 
the poorer order of limited proprietors 
lay under grievous disabilities with re- 
ference to the amelioration of the land, 
their situation was still worse in regard 
to the improvement of the habitations 
of the labourers. To reclaim the land 
was difficult, but to rebuild the cottages 
was impossible. For the latter purpose 
money could only be got at 7 per cent. 
That rate was almost prohibitive, for cot- 
tage building was in many cases abso- 
lutely unremunerative ; indeed, the new 
cottage was sometimes rather an addi- 
tional charge than a source of profit 
to the estate. Nor could money be ob- 
tained for every class of cottages. The 
Commissioners would only sanction loans 
for cottages directly necessary to the 
farm on which they were situated, but 
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it was obvious that it might be desirable 
to reconstruct many cottages generally 
necessary for the welfare and conve- 
nience of the property und the neigh- 
bourhood which were not strictly requi- 
site for the farm in which they were 
placed. It must also be remarked that 


the Commissioners, even in cases in 
which sanction was granted, impeded 
the course of improvement by insisting 
on plans and specifications far beyond 
the local standard of comfort and con- 
venience. The cottages erected in Scot- 
land, under the sanction of the Commis- 
sioners, cost on an average £140 a-piece, 
when £80 or £90 would provide a habi- 
tation commensurate to the wants and 
resources of the agricultural labourer. 
Whilesuch werethe discouragements and 
impedimentsto the reconstruction of rural 
habitations, the necesssity for this work 
was most pressing. In Scotland one- 
third of the agricultural population, ac- 
cording to the last Census, were lodged 
in tenements comprising only one room, 
while another third inhabited houses 
composed of two rooms. In Ireland 
there were more than 80,000 habitations 
of one room. In England statistical in- 
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formation was wanting, but the agricul- 
tural Reports disclosed alamentable want 
of good accommodation for the rural 
classes. With a view to the performance 
of a sacred duty and the remedy of a 
deplorable evil, he claimed for the limited 
land owner the power of borrowing at 
the current market rate, for the re- 
construction of agricultural labourers’ 
dwellings and the power of making a 
permanent charge on the estate for that 
purpose. He could not allege that the 
improvement would always be a profit- 
able one to the estate in a pecuniary 
sense, but it was essential to the honour 
of the proprietor and the welfare of the 
people. Wehad fallen on times when duties 
of a social and sanitary character could 
no longer be neglected with impunity. 
The country was strictly investigated by 
sanitary officers, by whom every neglect 
and abuse would be dragged to light, 
and by whom proprietors who did not 
conform to the requisitions of the age 
would be held up to public reprobation, 
though their failure might be far more 
owing to want of means than to want of 
good will. Ifthe noble Marquess would 
include all these matters in his inquiry, 
if his object was to promote by every 
possible means, the investment of capital 
in the improvement of land and the re- 
construction of dwellings, and to afford 
these facilities to the poor and burdened 
owner, as well as to the more favoured 
members of the same order, then, in- 
deed, his Inquiry might issue in great 
and lasting benefits to the community, 
and it would have his (Lord Napier’s) 
most unqualified and cordial support. 
Eart GREY said, he could not agree 
with the noble Lord who had just sat 
down that there were grievous impedi- 
ments in the way of the limited owner 
of an estate borrowing money for im- 
provements. He must say he had 
never heard of money being borrowed 
for the purposes referred to at so high 
an interest as 7 per cent. He had known 
large sums borrowed on conditions in- 
volving annual payments of £6 12s or 
£6 14s. per cent for improvement of 
land ; but those sums included not only 
the ordinary interest for the money but 
the sinking fund for the extinguishment 
of the debt in 25 years. The noble Lord, 
if he understood him correctly, wished 
to diminish the annual charge by re- 
lieving those who borrowed for improve- 
ments from the necessity of providing 
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a ore y. ing fund to pay off the debt. He 
trusted this seni net be allowed. He 
hoped Parliament would never permit a 
limited owner to borrow money and 
charge it on the estate without obliging 
him to contribute a sinking fund. No pro- 
prietor should be permitted to burden 
with a permanent debt an estate in which 
he had only a life interest. It seemed to 
him that nothing could be more inju- 
dicious than to do anything calculated 
to burden the land with permanent 
charges. There was no greater evil to 
a country than that a large portion of 
its land should be held subject to mort- 
gages. Neither could he concur with 
the noble Lord that a limited owner 
should be permitted to borrow what 
sums he liked in open market, and sub- 
ject to no conditions such as those im- 

osed on those who borrowed under the 
Public Companies’ Acts. To prevent 
gross abuses it was absolutely necessary 
to provide some means of ensuring that 
money professedly borrowed for im- 
provements should really be so applied. 
And he denied that there was any evi- 
dence that the existing system failed in 
affording great facilities for improve- 
ment. He thought, on the contrary, 
that everyone who had carefully watched 
what was going on in the country would 
concur with him that since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws the march of agri- 
cultural improvement had been more 
rapid than could have been anticipated. 
The change in the character of the farm 
buildings and cottages and the im- 
proved skill in the cultivation of the 
soil were, to his mind, very remarkable 
considering how little the science of 
agriculture was understood until within 
a comparatively recent time, and how 
much ignorance was still to be found 
both among owners and occupiers of 
land. The noble Lord said that it was 
specially necessary to make some change 
with reference to the improvement of 
cottages. No man felt more strongly 
than he (Earl Grey) did the urgent ne- 
cessity that there was for improving the 
dwellings of the poor, not only in the 
country, but still more in the towns— 
because if there was a grievance in this 
respect in the country, he was persuaded 
that that grievance was infinitely greater 
in the towns. In the country they did 
not find four or five families crammed 
into a single room, as they found in the 
great cities. The improvement that had 
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taken place within the last few years in 
the habits of the population in the coun- 
try, and in their houses generally, was 
something that was very remarkable in- 
deed. Such an improvement, however, 
could only proceed by degrees, and in 
the agricultural districts the progress was 
considerable—but a great and general 
change could not be effected in a day. 
But when the noble Lord said that the 
great want of better cottages would 
justify Parliament in enabling the own- 
ers of land to put a permanent charge 
upon it for improvements which he ad- 
mitted would not be remunerative—so 
that the work would be done partly at 
the charge of their successors—it ap- 
peared to him (Earl Grey) that this 
would be simply to enable the present 
generation to be generous and chari- 
table, not at their own expense, but at 
the expense of others. He thought this 
could not in justice be allowed, though 
he admitted there was a great difficulty 
about building cottages, because the 
rents working men could give would 
not in general pay a fair interest on 
their cost. But proprietors in some 
parts of the country at least found that 
it was absolutely necessary in their 
own interests to have good cottages, 
quite irrespective of their being directly 
remunerative. In Northumberland— 
and he believed it was pretty much the 
same in Scotland—the custom was to 
have a certain number of cottages at- 
tached to every farm, and it answered to 
spend money in improving these cottages, 
because from experience it was found that 
they could not get good farm servants 
without having good cottages for them. 
This accounted for the marvellous im- 
provements that had taken place in agri- 
cultural dwellings in the county of 
Northumberland within his recollection. 
He remembered the time when almost 
universally each cottage in that part of 
the country had only a single room, and 
in some few cases he had even seen a 
part of this one room cut off with wicker- 
work forthe cow. The old Northumbrian 
cottages were kept very clean, all things 
considered ; but still they were very 
wretched habitations. They had, how- 
ever, been fast disappearing, and very 
few were to be found now. Even the 
small minority of the owners of land 
who were not willing to make improve- 
ments in the cottages on their estates 
were driven into doing so by the fact 
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that good farm servants could not be 
got without good cottages being pro- 
vided for them. But it was not be- 
cause there ought to be better cottages 
that they should depart from all sound 
principles, and enable landlords to charge 
their estates in ae for the pur- 
pose of effecting these improvements. 
Almost the only point upon which he con- 
curred with the noble Lord who had just 
spoken was that he thought that there was 
reason to doubt whether the Commis- 
sioners had not been somewhat too strict 
in their requirements as to the ac- 
commodation to be provided in cottages 
built under their authority; because 
practically the question was this—whe- 
ther you would be content with cottages 
falling somewhat short of what you 
would wish to have, or go on with the 
miserable ones you found standing—be- 
cause if you insisted on too costly a 
cottage as a condition for charging the 
expense on the land, none at all would 
be built. It was a mistake also to at- 
tempt too violent a change in the habits 
of the people. He was therefore of opi- 
nion that till lately the Commissioners 
had been too severe in reference to the 
cottages which they had required to be 
built. But within the last two or three 
years this mistake had been to a great 
degree corrected. The inquiry into the 
condition of the agricultural population 
in Northumberland had been very ably 
conducted by Mr. Henley, the Assistant 
Commissioner, and in consequence of 
his Report there had of late been a very 
considerable relaxation in the require- 
ments of the Commissioners with respect 
to cottages. As to the figures which the 
noble Lord (Lord Napier) quoted in re- 
ference to the large amount of land that 
was capable of cultivation, but which 
was left useless or only partially culti- 
vated, he confessed that he always 
listened to these statistics with the very 
greatest possible suspicion. When you 
demanded details you had great diffi- 
culty in finding where this improveable 
land was. According to his experience, 
wherever it was practicable to improve 
land, there was now a very great desire 
to improve it. Then they must remem- 
ber that a great outcry had been raised 
of late as to the enclosing and dividing 
of commons; but unless they did this, 
then in reference to common land in 
many cases the improvement of land 
was practically impossible. Further, he 
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did not see how they could interfere in 
reference to the land which was kept 
for the purposes of sport, unless they 
were prepared to interfere also with the 
merchants and other persons of wealth 
who took agricultural land, and turned 
it into pleasure grounds and gardens. 
All these things were consequent upon 
the increase of wealth, and could hardly 
be interfered with—especially as we now 
opened our ports to the introduction of 
food from all parts of the world. Asto 
the Motion of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), it seemed that 
one of his main motives for bringing 
forward this Motion was that he believed 
that persons having money of their own 
had not the same facilities for investing 
it in the improvement of their estates as 
those enjoyed by owners who not having 
money of their own to invest, borrowed 
money for that object. If this were 
really the case sueh a state of things 
ought to be altered; but he could 
not help thinking that the small sum 
spent by the former class of owners in 
improving land under the Act of 1864, 
as compared with that spent by the 
latter in the same kind of improvement 
carried on under the Companies’ Acts, 
arose from another cause than that to 
which the noble Marquess attributed it. 
He believed the real reason was that the 
number of owners who had money of 
their own to lay out was small as com- 
pared with the nnmber of those who had 
not. But, be that as it might, the sub- 
ject was one which might usefully en- 
gage the attention of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
that as far as his experience went he 
had found no difficulty whatever in bor- 
rowing money for the improvement of 
an entailed estate, or in spending his 
own money for the same purpose, when 
he had any to spare. All you had to 
do was to go to the _ Improvement Com- 
missioners if you had money of your 
own, and when they had made inquiry 
the thing was settled. On the other 
hand, if you wanted to borrow money, 
you got it through a Land Improvement 
Company, though the land could not be 
burdened for more than 25 years. 

Lorp CAIRNS feared that if the 
order of reference were made in its pre- 
sent form the Committee might think 
that the scope of its Inquiry was much | 
wider than his noble Friend really in- 
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tended it to be. He would suggest that 
his roble Friend’s object would be an- 
swered if the Committee were appointed 
‘‘to inquire into the facilities afforded 
by the existing law to limited owners of 
land for the investment of capital in the 
improvement of such land.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would accept the alteration suggested. 
The debate had shown that, under the 
reference as it stood, some questions 
might possibly arise as to the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and there 
were various reasons why this House 
should undertake no such inquiry. He 
was not going to reply to the speech of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Napier), 
which had, indeed, been admirably an- 
swered already by the noble Earl on 
the cross-benches. He would, however, 
just mention one instance as to the value 
of the statistics which had been pub- 
lished by the Government, which made 
him doubt if their figures were entirely 
trustworthy. If they looked to the Re- 
turns that came from Belgium they 
would find that the extent of cultivated 
land stated to be in Belgium was greater 
than the whole extent of land that there 
was in Belgium; and he did not think 
that this was likely to be the case. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the facilities afforded by the 
existing law to limited owners of land for the 
investment of capital in the improvement of 
such land, and to report whether any alteration 
of the law is requisite in order further to en- 
co! e such investment.—(Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


And, on Friday, April 4, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :-— 

D. Richmond. Vernon. 

D. Bedford. Meldrum. 

D. Cleveland. Colchester. 

M. Salisbury. Stanley of Alderley. 

M. Bath. Egerton. 

E. Derby. Houghton. 

E. Airlie. Kesteven. 

E. Grey. Ettrick. 

E. Kimberley. Hanmer. 

L. Dinevor. 
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RAILWAYS AND TELEGRAPHS IN 
PERSIA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether they 
have received any information that the 
Shah or Government of Persia has given 
a contract to Baron de Reuter for the 
construction of all railroads, lines of 
electric telegraph, and canals in Persia ; 
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and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any information that the 
Government of Russia intend or enter- 
tain the project of making a railroad 
from some part of Russia to Kurrachee, 
or in the direction of the frontier of 
India, or of any part of the Persian 
Gulf? As regarded the first Question, 
he had received information which made 
it perfectly clear that the contract in 
question had been given by the Shah of 
Persia to Baron de Reuter. Now, rail- 
ways and telegraphs were important 
means both of commercial and military 
operations; and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would be able to assure their Lord- 
ships that the Persian railway system, 
and the line, if any, projected from 
Russia toward the Indian frontier or 
some part of the Persian Gulf, would 
be carried out really for the interests of 
Persia, and in the interests also of peace 
and in accordance with the policy of this 
country. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that early 
last autumn he was informed by Baron 
de Reuter, first privately and then offi- 
cially, that a concession had been made 
to him of the railway in question. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, he had made inquiry on the sub- 
ject, but had received no official com- 
munication, and no private information 
of any value, that there was such a 
scheme. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Pollution of Rivers—Was presented by The 


Earl of SHarrespury; read 1+, (No. 59.) 
House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8rd April, 18738. 


MINUTES.] — Serzct Commirrer — Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of Commons), 
Mr. Onslow discharged, Mr. Stacpoole added. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
MATES—Committee—R.P. 

Pusiic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—University Tests (Dublin) 
(No. 3) [124]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Gas and Water Provi- 
sional Orders * [126]. 
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First Reading—Shop Hours Regulation * [123] ; 
Fairs Act (1868) Amendment * [1265]. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 3)* [115]; 
Australasian Colonies (Customs Duties) * [106]. 

Committee—East India (Loan) * [103], debate 
adjourned ; Matrimonial Causes Acts Amend- 
ment * [101], deferred ; Portpatrick Harbour 
(re-comm.) * [61], deferred; Gretton Chapel 
Marriages Legalization * [111], deferred. 

Committee—Report—Railway and Canal Traffic 

84-121]; Elementary Education Provisional 
rder Confirmation (No. 1) * [95]; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* [96]; East India Stock Divi- 
dend Redemption * [102]; Local Taxation 
(Accounts) * [16-122]. 
Third Reading—Marine Mutiny *, and passed. 


NAVY—CONTRACT PRICES.—QUESTION, 


Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will grant a Return showing what is the 
contract or cost price of the following 
articles for the current year, viz., Beef, 
Pork, Bread, Rum, Tea, Sugar, Flour, 
and Suet? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that he could not give the informa- 
tion for the financial year which had just 
commenced, but he had no objection to 
do so for the year which had passed. 


NAVY—GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STONE asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that those Greenwich Pensioners who 
were inmates of the Hospital prior to 
1865 received, on leaving the Hospital, 
pensions much larger than, and in some 
cases as much as double, those which 
they enjoyed before they entered, while 
the Pensioners who never entered the 
hospital received no corresponding ad- 
vantage; whether the former class of 
Pensioners had any superior claims, 
either on the ground of merit or length 
of service; and, whether, in order to 
diminish the present inequality between 
the two classes, he can grant to those 
who have never been in the hospital 
either an increase of pension, or a re- 
duction of the standard of age at which 
an increased pension is now enjoyed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
those Greenwich pensioners who were in 
the Hospital prior to 1865 received, on 
leaving, some compensation in addition 
to the pension which they were pre- 
viously in the receipt of. The Act of 
1865 gave them the money allowance 
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they received in the hospital and made 
other arrangements in their favour, and’ 
also in favour of the out-pensioners. In 
1869 further advantages were given both 
to the out-pensioners and to those who 
had been in the Hospital. It was, there- 
fore, not correct to say that no advan- 
tages were given to the out-pensioners. 
The pensioners who had been in the 
Hospital had certainly been selected on 
grounds of merit or length of service, 
and there was no intention of making 
any alteration in favour of the out- 
pensioners. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION—PRISONS 
ACT, 1865.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL EGERTON LEIGH asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there is anything 
to prevent education being made com- 
pulsory in prisons ; and, should there be 
no obstacle, whether he will take mea- 
sures as soon as possible to make educa- 
tion compulsory in all prisons through- 
out the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. BRUCE in reply, said, that 
under the Prisons Act of 1865 the Visit- 
ing Justices were required to make pro- 
vision in every prison for the instruction 
of illiterate prisoners in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and that part of the Act 
had been fairly well complied with. All 
prisoners who could not read and write 
were instructed in reading and writing, 
and those who could, in most cases, re- 
ceived other instruction. He had com- 
municated with the Inspectors of Prisons, 
and although there were cases in which 
which larger provision for instruction 
might with advantage be made by the 
Visiting Justices, still he was satisfied 
it was unnecessary to make any change 
in the existing law. 


BURIALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention thas been called to 
the evidence given at an inquest held on 
the 24th ultimo at Bethnal Green, to 
the effect that the dead bodies of five 
persons (a woman and four children) 
were placed for burial in a single coffin 
by William Burridge, an undertaker 
carrying on business in Bethnal Green, 
Walworth, and other places, contractor 
for burials from Millbank Prison, and 
Hackney and Bethnal Green Work- 
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houses, and to the admission of the said 
William Burridge that, though paid for 
burying dead bodies separately, he some- 
times ‘‘ buried three or four together ; ” 
and, whether the Right honourable Gen- 
tleman is prepared, considering the facili- 
ties afforded by this system for conceal- 
ing child murder, to take any steps to 
suppress it ? 

r. BRUCE, in reply, said, that some 
time ago he directed the Inspector of 
Burials to attend the inquest now Dai 
ceeding, and that gentleman had done 
so, the inquiry having been adjourned 
from time totime. He had also ordered 


that a full Report should be presented, . 


not only on this particular case, but on 
the general subject. The Inspector had 
not yet made his Report, and he wished 
to postpone giving a full answer until he 
should have received it. In the mean- 
time he was informed that the Bill of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
would to a considerable extent provide 
for such cases. 


FRANCE—THE COMMERCIAL TREATY, 
1860.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES (for Mr. R. N. Fowtzr) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, when the 
Government agreed to continue the 
Cobden Treaty, any efforts were made to 
induce the French Government to sus- 
pend the “‘ surtaxe’’ on the British flag, 
and the ‘droits d’entrepét”’ levied on 
goods and produce transhipped from 
England to France; and, why the con- 
ventional tariffs were allowed to remain 
in force while a prohibitory tax on Bri- 
tish ships was to be enforced, and the 
‘droits d’entrepot”’ were to be levied 
on goods not landed in England, but 
sent ‘‘in transitu’’ to France, as was 
permitted under the Cobden Treaty ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: As soon, Sir, 
as Her Majesty’s Government found that 
the state of business in the French As- 
sembly would not allow of the Treaty of 
Commerce being discussed as speedily 
as was anticipated, they instructed Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris to repre- 
sent to the French Government the in- 
jury to British shipping and commerce 
sustained by the continuance of the sur- 
taxe de pavillon, from which the Treaty 
signed on the 5th of November last 
would have exempted British vessels had 
it come into operation as soon as had 
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been contemplated. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have again recently called the 
attention of the French Government to 
this subject. The surtaxe d’entrepét is 
not a differential duty, being levied on 
French and foreign vessels alike, the 
only articles exempted from it under the 
Treaty of 1860 are jute, cotton, and wool. 
The regulations under which this surtax 
was imposed, and still continues to be 
levied, are contained in the Commercial 
Papers laid before Parliament last year 
(No. 1, page 153). I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the continuance of 
the Conventional :Tariff was not a con- 
cession on the part of this country, for 
the tariff under the Treaty of 1860 ex- 
pired on the 15th of March; and had 
that tariff not been continued, the com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries, pending the ratification of the new 
Treaty, would have been thrown into 
much confusion. 


ARMY—YEOMANRY ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Cartan HOOD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, having regard 
to the increased duties and restrictions 
regarding leave of Adjutants of Yeo- 
manry, entirely changing the conditions 
under which they accepted their appoint- 
ments, he will consider of granting them 
such fair and moderate pension as may 
induce them to retire and make way for 
officers who may be disposed to accept 
the appointment under its present altered 
conditions of service, which impose on 
Adjutants of Yeomanry the same regu- 
lations that affect Adjutants of the other 
Auxiliary Forces, without according to 
them the same rate of pay and allow- 
ances ? 

Mr. CARDWELL in reply, said, that 
the officers appointed to the command of 
Cavalry districts would Report upon the 
pay and duties of Adjutants of Yeo- 
manry, and when the reports were re- 
ceived it would be considered whether 
any changes were expedient. 


THE TREASURY AND THE POST- 
OFFICE—ALLEGED MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION OF FUNDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Treasury have appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the proceedings of the 
Treasury and the Post Office, as sug- 
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gested by the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts ; and, if so, whether he will give 
the names and the position of the gen- 
tlemen who are to serve on the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: The Treasury, Sir, have not 
appointed a Committee in the meaning 
of a body of independent judicial autho- 
rity. What they have done is this. In 
compliance with the wishes of the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts they have 
commenced an inquiry into the circum- 
stancesin question. That inquiry is con- 
ducted by the agency of gentlemen in 
the Treasury Department, and when the 
facts are all collected it will be for my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury and myself, who are responsible 
to Parliameut, to take such steps as our 
sense of duty may dictate. To mention 
the names of the persons employed in 
the inquiry would be quite contrary to 
official rule, and would be to expose 
them to responsibilties to which they 
ought not to be subjected. We, the 
heads of the Department, are respon- 
sible for what shall be done. 


SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND). 


QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been directed to the una- 
nimous opinion of the Law Courts 
(Scotland) Commission, in their Report 
of the 12th July 1870, that the remune- 
ration of the Sheriffs Substitute of Scot- 
land is inadequate to their position ; 
and, whether the Government are pre- 
' pared, without further delay, to give 
effect to the Recommendation of the 
Commission that these salaries should 
be increased ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trxz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Govern- 
ment had had their attention directed to 
the Law Courts Commissioners Report, 
to which the hon. Baronet alluded. The 
Commissioners recommended that in 
some instances the salaries should be 
increased, and in others should be di- 
minished. The Government had in- 
creased some of the salaries, although 
not exactly in the proportion recom- 
mended by the Commission, and they 
had made no reductions in any in- 
stances. They were unable to under- 
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take that they should treat the matter 
in any other manner than they had 
already done, and that was not as a 
whole, but by inquiry into each par- 
ticular case. 


NAVY—GOOD-SERVICE PENSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Avmirat ERSKINE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If it is to be un- 
derstood that Officers of all ranks who 
have been or who shall be awarded good 
service pensions subsequently to the Re- 
gulations of 1872 are to be entitled to 
receive such pensions while on full pay, 
as was the case previous to 1870; and; 
ifso, whether he will take into consider- 
ation the cases of those to whom good 
service pensions were awarded between 
1870 and 1872, so as to place them on an 
equal footing with their more fortunate 
brother-officers ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend did not under- 
stand him correctly if he understood that 
the Regulations applied to officers of all 
ranks. The Order in Council of 1872 
applied to captains only. He would ask 
his hon. and gallant Friend to distinguish 
between the case of flag officers and 
captains. As regarded flag officers they 
were precisely in the position they were 
left in by the Order in Council of 1871. 
Thenumberof their good service pensions 
had not been reduced, nor had the tenure 
of them been altered. He should add 
that the Treasury were not at all in- 
terested in the suspension of the good 
service pensions in the case of flag offi- 
cers when on full pay. In the case of 
captains the tenure was changed, and 
they were allowed bythe Order in Council 
of 1872 to hold their pensions on full 
pay; but that rule was not intended to 
come into force until there had been a 
certain reduction in numbers. However, 
he was prepared to make a considerable 
change, and to allow the benefit to come 
into operation from the 1st April this 
year. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872—POOR 
LAW INSPECTORS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether iden- 
tical instructions were given to the Poor 
Law Inspectors appointed by him to in- 
terpret the provisions of ‘‘The Public 
Health Act, 1872,” tothe various urban 
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and sanitary authorities, and if he can 
state to the House whether the advice 
given by the Poor Law Inspectors was 
alike in- all cases when the scheme of 
conjoint appointment of Medical Officers 
of Health was under discussion; and, 
whether in cases where Medical Officers 
of Health have been appointed over 
large areas, it is the intention of the Lo- 
cal Government Board to utilise the local 
knowledge of Poor Law Medical Officers 
for sanitary purposes, by reports (or 
otherwise) to the Medical Officer of 
Health ; and, if so, in what way they 
are to be remunerated for the extra 
services thus rendered ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
that in every case identical instructions 
were given to the Poor Law Inspectors 
who conferred with and advised the 
Local Authorities with reference to pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act, 1872, 
when the scheme of conjoint appoint- 
ment of Medical Officers of Health was 
under discussion. The advice given, of 
course, was not in all cases identical, be- 
cause it had to be given, on the one 
hand, with reference to the general 
question, and on the other, to the special 
circumstances of each locality. With re- 
ference to the second Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, in the case of the ap- 
pointment of Medical Officers of Health 
over large areas, sooner or later it would 
be necessary that localities and autho- 
rities, should also avail themselves of 
the special knowledge of the Poor Law 
Medical Officers. In what way they 
would be remunerated for that special 
knowledge he was not prepared to say, 
but undoubtedly they would be entitled 
to some special remuneration. 


THE DOG LICENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has 
been called to a Petition presented from 
a large number of Owners and Occupiers 
of Landin Northumberland, praying for 
alterations in the existing Law respecting 
the keeping of Dogs, and, in particular, 
pointing to the desirability of substitut- 
ing discriminating Duties or Licences for 
the present uniform one; and, whether 
he will consider the propriety of carrying 
into effect any of the suggestions there 
made? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not, Sir, think it desirable 
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that I should answer any Questions rela- 
tive to alterations in the Revenue Laws 
before the time which has been fixed for 
bringing forward the Financial state- 
ment of the year. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND). 
. QUESTION, 


Mr. M’CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
a Committee, composed of the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Mr. Herbert Murray, and 
Captain Crossman, did not, early in the 
year 1871, inquire into the organisation 
and working of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, with a view to its improvement ; 
whether the Committee did not report to 
the Treasury; whether that Report was 
not sent to the Board of Works for their 
observations and suggestions; whether 
that Board returned the said Report to 
the Treasury; and, if so, why has it not 
been laid upon the Table of the House ; 
if not, why; and, under all the circum- 
stances, is it the intention of the Trea- 
sury to present the Report; and, if so, 
when? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne and the other two gentlemen 
named by the hon. Member inquired into 
the Board of Works in 1871, and reported 
to the Treasury in February, 1872. The 
Report covered a very wide field. It was 
referred to the Board of Works on its 
receipt for the observations of the Com- 
missioners, and these were received in 
May last. There were differences of 
opinion between the Committee of In- 
quiry and the Chairman of the Board 
upon many points, which required sub- 
sequent conferences and communications 
to explain. The Treasury has now come 
to a decision upon the subject, which is 
on the eve of being communicated to the 
Board of Works; but there never was 
any intention, nor would it be usual to 
present to Parliament the Report of a 
Departmental Committee of Inquiry upon 
a matter strictly within the province of 
the Treasury’s ordinary administration. 
There will, however, be no objection to 
9 a Copy of their Minute before the 

ote for this establishment is taken. 


CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—REPORTS 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MCARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
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ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, at an early day after the Easter 
Recess, Copies of the three Reports 
made to the Government by the Com- 
missioners appointed last year to inquire 
into the cases of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and certain other branches of the Civil 
Service in Ireland ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Reports, Sir, of the Commission to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers were 
made to the Treasury and not to the 
Irish Government. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
already answered several Questions re- 
pecting them, and I do not know that I 
have anything to add to what my right 
hon. Friend has stated ; but I would point 
out to my hon. Friend that these Reports 
deal with questions of great importance 
and very considerable difficulty, which 
not only affect the interests reported on, 
but also raise questions as to the sources 
from which additional expenditure may 
be drawn. It will, I think, be desirable 


that time should be allowed for their 
consideration by the Government béfore 
these Reports are laid upon the Table. 


SUGAR DUTIES—INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 1864.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with reference to his 
reply— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
ceived no communication from the French Go- 
vernment on the subject of the application of 
chemical analysis to the assessment of the Sugar 
Duty,” 

Whether, the respresentatives of the 
Conference having ; 

“undertaken to invite their respective Go- 
vernments to study the question under this 
aspect, through competent men, and to com- 
municate between then and the lst January 1873 
the results of these studies,” 
and the Governments of Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Great Britain having com- 
plied with this invitation, Her Majesty’s 
Government will inquire of the French 
Government whether it has accepted or 
declined the invitation; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is aware that, 
while this question is still pending be- 
tween the four Powers who are parties 
to the Convention of 1864, the French 
Government is proposing to pass a Law 
containing a provision for the application 
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of chemical analysis to the assessment of 
the Sugar Duty? 

Toe CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the French Government 
have undertaken the inquiry alluded to 
in the first Question, and it is very near 
completion. As to the second Question, 
a Bill has been introduced into the 
French Assembly for the purpose men- 
tioned; it is a Bill to which we see no 
sort of objection. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ANN 
MURRAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the statement, as given in ‘the 
Times” of 2nd April is correct, that the 
Police Magistrate at Marlborough Street, 
‘‘on hearing the answer of Ann Murray 
(accused of stealing the Earl of Gran- 
ville’s towels) decided him to discharge 
the prisoner, although he was satisfied 
she was a thief?” 

Mr. BRUCE: I am glad to find that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite takes an 
interest in the property of my noble 
Colleague. I believe, Sir, the facts of 
the case are these:—The woman was 
charged with stealing a napkin, which 
was the property of my noble Friend, 
Earl Granville. By the kindness of the 
noble Lord, she had been allowed to take 
broken meat from his house, and in doing 
so she tied it in a napkin, which she 
afterwards attempted to pawn. ‘The 
magistrate thought the larcenous inten- 
tion was not legally made out. At the 
same time he was of opinion that she was 
not free from blame, and might possibly 
have been considered on a different 
charge. 


FRANCE—THE COMMERCIAL TREATY, 
1860.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EATON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, as the Commer- 
cial Treaty with France expired on the 
15th March, and as the New Treaty has 
not yet received the sanction of the 
French Assembly, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to resort to 
the Commercial Relations existing be- 
tween this Country and France prior to 
1860; and, if not, what course they 
will adopt pending the acceptance of 
the New Treaty or in the event of its 
non-acceptance by the French Assembly? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member embraces two 
branches—the first having reference to 
the measures we propose to adopt in 
consequence of the New Treaty not 
having been accepted by the French As- 
sembly, and the next as to the course to 
be taken by us in the event of the rejec- 
tion of that Treaty. As to the first, it 
does not appear to us to call for any 
measures at all. There is no doubt that 
for the present the matter is suspended ; 
but the effect of that suspension is bene- 
ficial to us, inasmuch as it insures to us 
the continuance of the rates of duty ac- 
corded to us by the Treaty of 1860; and, 
of course, as the hon. Member is aware, 
no change could be made on this side of 
the water except by legislation, which 
we certainly do not contemplate pro- 
posing for that purpose. With regard 
to the course to be taken in case of the 
final rejection of the Treaty, that must 
depend on the circumstances of the case. 
In the meantime, we are not very will- 
ing to anticipate that such will be the 
result of the deliberations of the As- 
sembly. 


IRELAND—DUBLIN UNIVERSITY—THE 
10 GEO. IV. CHAP. 7.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If section sixteen of tenth 
George the Fourth, chapter seven, has 
been repealed; and, if not, to what ex- 
tent, if any, an Act abolishing Tests in 
Dublin University and Trinity College 
may be affected by it ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, the section of the Act re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member had not 
been repealed, and the Bill abolishing 
Tests in the University of Dublin would 
not in any manner affect it. That section 
merely limited the effect of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and no Act passed outside 
the Emancipation Act was affected by it. 


RUSSIA—THE CRIMEAN CEMETERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. HEYGATE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to carry out the re- 
commendations contained in the Report 
of General Adye and Colonel Gordon 
with reference tothe Crimean Cemeteries, 
and, in particular, whether they propose 
to erect on Cathcart’s Hill ‘‘a large 
obelisk, or general memorial’’ to the 
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memory of the Officers and Men of the 
British Army who fell in the Crimean 
war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, on this sub- 
ject I have made inquiry at the Treasury, 
and the Correspondence between the 
Treasury and the War Office is still pro- 
ceeding. When that Correspondence is 
concluded of course there will be no ob- 
jection to its production. The Treasury 
have consented to pay for covering the 
less important of the cemeteries in the 
Crimea with mounds of earth, for mov- 
ing the monuments of the Redan into 
the nearest large cemetery, and for re- 
pairing the inscriptions. The Treasury, 
however, felt they would not be justified 
in sanctioning any outlay for re-building 
the walls of the larger cemeteries, for 
erecting a general memorial, or for the 
maintenance of a garden,—not from any 
want of sympathy or unwillingness to 
provide the amount which might be re- 
quired, but because it would fail to ac- 
complish the objects in view in any satis- 
factory and lasting manner. 


JURY LIST ALLOWANCES—MAGIS- 
TRATES’ CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet BRISE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the disallow- 
ances for fees to magistrates’ clerks upon 
the allowance of Jury Lists, by the Poor 
Law Auditors; and whether, as these 
fees can be legally claimed by the Act 
25 and 26 Vic. c. 27, he considers it de- 
sirable that there should be any further 
a: enactment for a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, he 
was advised that the disallowances were 
correctly made, and he had requested 
the Attorney General, therefore, to deal 
with the case by a clause to be inserted 
in the Juries Bill now before the House. 


PARLIAMENT—BREACH OF PRIVILEGE 
—‘THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Mr. MUNSTER: I rise, Sir, to draw 
your attention and that of the House to 
an article which appeared in The Pall 
Mall Gazette of Monday, the 31st of 
March. 

Then the hon. Member having de- 
livered in the said paper, and the para- 
graph referred to, read as follows :— 


“The scene of Friday night shows how 
lamentably Mr. Gladstone’s sense of public pro- 
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priety has been perverted by his fretful irrita- 
tion at a rebuke the more painful because it was 
felt to be merited. It was not surprising that 
the Irish Ultramontane Members should resort 
to every quibble discoverable in the technicalities 
of the law of Parliament to defeat or delay a 
measure like Mr. Fawcett’s, which cuts the 
ground from under their venal agitations and 
their traffic in noisy disloyalty.” 


Mr. MUNSTER: I rise with con- 
siderable diffidence to speak upon any 
matter touching the liberty of the Press, 
because I wish to give writers, who have 
done so much for the cause of liberty in 
this country, the greatest possible free- 
dom. I feel it my duty, as a Member 
for an Irish constituency, to illustrate 
the difference between the law as applied 
in Ireland and as applied in England, 
more especially at a time when a severe 
sentence has just been passed upon the 
editor of an Irish newspaper at Belfast. 
The paragraph in The Pall Mali Gazette 
contains very serious charges against 
Members of this House—in the first 
place, that of venality; and, in the 
second, that of disloyalty—a charge 
which, apart from its own heinous 
character, involves in a Member of this 
House the additional guilt of breach of 
oath. I am, however, fortified in the 
course I am taking by a series of pre- 
cedents which I have found in the 
records of the former proceedings of this 
House. I find that reflections upon the 
character of the Members of this House, 
or upon a single Member, have always 
been considered a Breach of Privilege, 
when these reflections were such as to be 
of a libellous character, as I conceive the 
expressions I complain of are. The 
course adopted on former occasions has 
been that a Motion should be made 
‘‘that the article in question contains a 
Breach of Privileges of this House,’”’ and 
I am prepared to conclude with a Motion 
to that effect. If that Motion should be 
acceded to, I am prepared further to 
move that the printer and publisher of 
the paper should be ordered to attend at 
the Bar of this House to-morrow. On 
the 5th of August last year a similar 
case occurred. A letter was written to a 
Member of this House of which com- 
plaint was made, and the hon. Member 
for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave) brought 
the matter before the House. The 
debate was adjourned, and on the second 
day, on an apology being made for the 
letter complained of, the matter was 
allowed to drop. I refer to this case 
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because I wish to fortify my opinion by 
the dictum of the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), whose 
authority stands very high in questions 
relating to the Privileges and proceed- 
ings of this House. In the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the letter then 
complained of unquestionably contained 
expressions that were libellous, but the 
libel did not directly refer to Members 
of this House, The charge made was 
one of the two charges made in this case, 
that of venality and corrupt motives. 
The opinion expressed was that, had the 
charge referred to Members of this 
House, it would have been a Breach of 
Privilege; but, as it did not distinctly 
refer to Members of this House, there 
was no breach committed, and therefore 
the right hon. Member said he should 
vote against the Motion. In this case 
the charges distinctly referred to 
Members of the House, in their capacity 
as Members, in connection with their 
action in the House, and their ‘resort 
to every quibble discoverable in the 
technicalities of the law of Parliament 
to defeat or delay a measure like Mr. 
Faweett’s, which cuts the ground from 
under their venal agitations and their 
traffic in noisy disloyalty.” The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the said article contains libellous re- 
flections upon certain Members of this House 
in breach of the Privileges of this House.”— 
(Mr. Munster.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: I know nothing 
more of the words complained of than 
I eould catch as they were read from 
the Table, and, not having them before 
me, I speak with diffidence about them ; 
but, as far as I could collect the mean- 
ing of the language, a charge was made 
against certain persons who were de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Ultramontane Members” 
of this House. There was no specific 
allusion to any particular individual, 
and I do not know who the “‘ Ultramon- 
tane Members” are. In order to justify 
an attack upon the liberty of the Press, 
and to warrant the occupation of the 
valuable time of this House by going 
into a Question of Privilege, there is 
certain previous information we ought 
to be in possession of. Therefore, I hope, 
before the Question is put, some Gentle- 
man who is authorized, will tell us 
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whether there are any Ultramontane 
Members in this House, and, if there 
be, who they may be. Having that in- 
formation, we can proceed to discuss 
the language which is complained of, 
and I shall then give it my candid con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I did 
not intend to take any part in this de- 
bate; but I think I should be wanting 
in duty to my constituents, and in loyalty 
to my hon. Friend who has felt it his 
duty to make this Motion, if I did not 
point out to the House that, whoever 
may be described as an Ultramontane 
Member — which is not uncommonly 
used as a term of opprobrium—at any 
rate, there can be no doubt as to whom 
this article is intended to designate. 
[Cries of Whom?] It designates those 
who took a particular course on a par- 
ticular occasion in reference to the in- 
troduction of the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). It 
describes those hon. Members of the 
House as Ultramontane Members, and 
it speaks of them as “ trafficking in 
noisy disloyalty,” besides alluding to 
their ‘‘venal agitation.” There are other 

ortions of this article which have not 


een read, but which are equally offen- 
sive, but probably are not equally open 
to a charge of Breach of the Privileges of 
this House. But whilst I am quite aware 


that the Irish Members present a fair 
target for the comments of public writers 
and public speakers — whether in the 
House of Commons or out of it—yet I 
think the House of Commons will itself 
so far interpose as to protect any portion 
of its Members, from whatever quarter 
of the United Kingdom they may come, 
from charges of venality and disloyalty. 
What can be the meaning of the term 
‘‘venal,”’ except that their conduct has 
been actuated by the base motive of de- 
siring to obtain money, or some other 
material consideration? What can be 
meant by the term “ disloyalty,’”’ except 
to charge them with conduct that would 
make them unworthy to be Members of 
this House. I think this House will do 
well—if it will permit me to say so— 
to show that it is as careful of the 
dignity of Members from Ireland as it 
is of its own dignity. If I were a dis- 
loyal Member of this House I should 
not desire anything better than that this 
matter should be passed over, and that 
it should go forth to the people of 
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Ireland that when the Members that 
Ireland returns to Parliament endeavour 
to do their duty, and maintain the 
religion of their country and its in- 
terests in the matter of higher edu- 
cation, their reputations are left open 
to attack, and they may with impunity 
be charged with venality and disloyalty. 
I assure the House that until this mo- 
ment I did not intend to take any part 
in this debate—I only heard of the 
matter incidentally, and I bought the 
paper in order to read the article; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
learns that the so-called Ultramontanes 
are clearly pointed out and described 
in this article, I think he will probably 
be inclined to modify his opinion, and 
to admit that a Breach of the Privilege 
of this House has been committed. 

Mr. M’CARTHY DOWNING begged 
to say that he also had not the slightest 
idea of taking any part in this debate, 
but certainly after what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli), who seemed to think that 
there was no Irish Member in that 
House who would avow that he was an 
Ultramontane Member, yet, according to 
the true sense and meaning of the word, 
he (Mr. Downing) rose to say that he 
was one. There could be no question 
that it was clearly intended who the 
Members in that House were that the 
article pointed to, because it directed 
attention to those Irish Members 
who defeated the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett), and it then went on to say 
that those Ultramontane Members were 
guilty of venality and disloyalty. He, 
as one of those Ultramontane Members, 
denied that he was a venal Member or a 
disloyal one. He had no hesitation in 
saying that if such language were used 
with reference to any body of Gentlemen 
in that House, English or Scotch, there 
would not be a Member who would not 

ronounce the opinion that it wasa high 
Tesoah of Privilege in imputing to any 
number of Gentlemen in that House 
that they were capable of acting cor- 
ruptly, because venality meant corrup- 
tion, whether that venality was pur- 
chased by money, or from any other un- 
worthy motive. Therefore he was utterly 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire should 
endeavour, in the manner he had done, 
to prevent this matter from being consi- 
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dered calmly and deliberately in that 
House ; and that the Leader of a great 
party should have taken this opportu- 
nity of saying what the right hon. 
Gentleman did of observations which he, 
as an Irish Member, thoroughly de- 
spised. It was due, however, to the 
Members of the party which defeated 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton, that they should be protected asmuch 
as other hon. Members were. To show 
that the House would be justified in as- 
senting to the present Motion, he would 
refer to the precedent in the case of Mr. 
Joseph K. Aston. A Motion was made 
that that individual should attend at the 
Bar of the House for having committed 
a Breach of Privilege by issuing a circu- 
lar which requested Members to attend 
in their places in order to prevent a 
count-out, which would probably ‘‘ ema- 
nate from parties personally interested, 
as money-lenders and agents, in debar- 
ring the Clergy’? and others from the 
benefit of the improvements contemplated 
by a Bill relating to pensions. On that 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
stated that this letter did not apply to 
any individual Member or Members of 
that House, but that it had reference to 
other persons—namely, money-lenders 
and agents outside that House. The 
right hon. Gentleman added, however, 
that there would clearly have been a 
Breach of Privilege if particular Mem- 
bers had been referred to. The present 
case was entirely different. The Ultra- 
montane party were distinctly referred 
to as being guilty of venality and dis- 
loyalty. For his own part, he had never 
been afraid of expressing his opinions, 
and he now asserted that he was as loyal 
to the Queen as any English or Scotch 
Member of that House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
sure that everybody must sympathise 
very strongly with the feelings of any 
hon. Member of this House who deems 
his character to have been aspersed and 
his loyalty called into question ; and no 
excuse or apology is needed on the part 
of the hon. seme Bhan who have brought 
this matter forward on account of the 
article to which they have called atten- 
tion. Everybody must sympathise with 
them if the article were really intended 
to asperse the motives and characters of 
hon. Members. Nobody reading the 
article can sympathise with it, and every 
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Member of the House of Commons must 
feel that the matter is well worthy of 
the attention of the House. I agree 
with the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken, that it is a serious matter if the 
honour and character of Members of this 
House are publicly aspersed. Certainly 
it is a matter which cannot be got rid of 
bya joke. While, however, the Privi- 
leges of Parliament ought to be main- 
tained, and while it is most desirable for 
this House to assert its dignity when it 
is called in question, it is also most im- 
portant that the Privileges of Parliament 
should not be extended, and that we 
should not commit ourselves to a course 
from which, if we happened to be in 
error, we should find it difficult to retreat 
with dignity. It is, therefore, most de- 
sirable that in any step this House may 
take it should found itself on Parlia- 
mentary precedent and be guided by 
Parliamentary law. Now, I find it laid 
down in the clearest terms in the book 
which is always referred to as the autho- 
rity on questions of this kind — Sir 
Erskine May’s Law and Practice of 
Parliament—that in order to constitute 
a Breach of Privilege, it is not suffi- 
cient to attack the characters of Mem- 
bers of the House, but the characters 
of Members of the House must be 
attacked in their capacity as Mem- 
bers. If they are accused of doing any- 
thing discreditable it does not amount to 
a Breach of Privilege unless they are 
accused of doing so as Members of the 
House ofCommons. There might be in 
the House—although I do not for a mo- 
ment mean to suggest that there are at 
the present time—Members whose pri- 
vate character and conduct outside the 
House would become a subject of obser- 
vations. That would be a fair matter 
for observations, and if libels were pub- 
lished such persons would have the ordi- 
nary means of redress. But such ob- 
servations are not a Breach of the Privi- 
leges of Parliament. The book I just 
alluded to says— 

“ Libels upon Members have also been con- 

stantly punished; but to constitute a Breach of 
Privilege they must concern the character and 
conduct of Members in that capacity.” 
That is, in the capacity of Members of 
Parliament. Now, as I followed the 
language of the article, which I heard 
for the first time, it is to this effect :— 

“Tt is not surprising that certain Members of 
the House should resort to every quibble dis- 
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coverable in the technicalities of the law of 
Parliament to delay or defeat a measure like 
Mr. Fawcett’s.” 


So far, I apprehend there is no Breach 
of Privilege. It is perfectly legitimate 
to say that Members resorted to any 
uibbles in Parliamentary law to which 
they may be disposed. Weshould com- 
mit ourselves to a very undesirable posi- 
tion if we were to suggest that such an 
observation as that was a Breach of the 
Privileges of Parliament. The article 
proceeds to say that Mr. Fawcett’s mea- 
sure “ cuts the ground from under their 
venal agitation, and their traffic in noisy 
disloyalty.” As I understand, neither 
‘“‘venal agitation” nor “ traffic in dis- 
loyalty ”’ could take place in the capacity 
of Members of Parliament. Neither 
“venal agitation” nor ‘noisy dis- 
loyalty” can be applied to anyone in his 
capacity as a Member of this House. As 
T can lay down no law for myself, I can 
only appeal to that authority to which 
we all defer. I venture to submit that 
matter, Sir, to you, who are, after all, 
the authority of this House, and to ask 
you whether the construction which I 
have suggested, and on which I myself 
offer no opinion, is, or is not, a tenable 
construction. If it be, I think every- 
one will be glad that the Privileges 
of Parliament, while honestly main- 
tained, should never be extended, and 
that we should not embark on a course 
from which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to retreat with dignity. 
Mr. AGAR-ELLIS: I am not an 
Ultramontane, and, therefore, the matter 
does not affect me. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral has told us what he considers to be 
the law of the matter; but I am afraid 
we do.not all quite understand his law. 
I think he has come to a conclusion 
which many of us on the other side of 
the water do not agree with. We must 
all agree that the language which has 
been read from the Table is, to say no- 
thing more, disgraceful. But whether 
legally it is a Breach of Privilege I do 
not know. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, what is meant by the article; and 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) has added much to his 
laurels by treating the matter as a 
joke. There are Members in the 
House who feel the matter most deeply, 
and if my hon. Friend goes to a 
division I shall vote for the Motion. 
Under the circumstances, however, I 
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should not recommend him to go to a 
division. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I apprehend that 
the House has been as much taken by 
surprise as myself at this debate, which 
has been brought on without Notice. I 
cannot think that the few words con- 
taining the legal opinion of the Attorney- 
General are very satisfactory. It sounded 
to me very much like Misi Prius, and I 
do not think it was the proper way in 
which to allude to this matter. I hope 
the House will not be led away by the 
term ‘‘ Ultramontane,”’ for I confess I 
am one of those who do not know exactly 
what it means. I have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment himself called Ultramontane, 
and I have heard every Gentleman 
who advocates religious freedom to the 


‘Roman Catholics called Ultramontane. 


In fact, Ultramontanism is one of those 
big words which are forged for these oc- 
easions. The case is simply this:—A 
number of Roman Catholic Gentlemen, 
who sit on this side of the House, whovote 
as honourably and as conscientiously as 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen, have 
been grossly insulted on this print, and 
I do not think a proper construction has 
been put upon the few words which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli). I am sure that he treats the 
matter in the same way that Ido. He 
places no sort ofreliance or authority on 
this print; but he gives the best and 
most friendly advice to the Roman 
Catholics to treat this attack with the 
contempt it deserves. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has been misunderstood. 
Whether the law of the matter has been 
made clearer by the Attorney-General is 
a different thing. I think he has rather 
forced a division on the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward the Motion. That 
hon. Member is a young and adventur- 
ous man, who has to-day taken his seat 
in this House after a long tour in Ame- 
rica, where, in his absence, he was 
‘* killed.” As a much older Member of 
this House, I would advise him to be 
content with having brought the matter 
under the notice of the House. They 
well knew that the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers for Ireland were as conscientious, 
as incapable of venal practices, and noisy 
disloyalty, as any other Members of the 
House. Let the hon. Member be con- 
tent with having brought the matter 
before the House ; butlet him not bring 
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up the poor printer and publisher to the 
Bar of the House. That is only a matter 
of form, for he will not get at the man 
who wrote this article. It is an insulting 
article, and let it be treated with the 
contempt which such articles deserve 
when they are applied to an honour- 
able body in this House. 

Mr. RONAYNE said, he was opposed 
to the introduction of this Motion, be- 
cause he was opposed to any limitation 
of free discussion by the Press. They 
had in Ireland suffered so much from 
the “gagging laws’ passed by that 
House on their Press that they ought 
to be the last people to interfere with 
the freedom of the Press in this country. 
Being a Home Ruler, he approved of 
such articles. He thought that the 
articles which appeared in the lead- 


ing journals of England reflecting the 


opinions and prejudice of the English 
people were the strongest instruments 
for promoting the agitation of Home 
Rule and self-government, and he should 
be sorry to see them interfered with by 
that House. These articles had done 
more to promote Home Rule in Ireland 
than even the injurious and unjust laws 
which had been recently passed against 
Ireland. They do for Ireland what 


they had done for America—there they 
helped to keep alive the Alabama Claims, 
till England was compelled to pay 
them. Here they would promote the 
demand for Home Rule until England 


would be compelled to grant it. These 
things affected Irishmen much, for they 
were a sensitive and a proud people, and 
the joke perpetrated by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) would have the same effect in 
Ireland that another speech of his had, 
when theright hon. Gentleman responded 
to the three cheers which were given for 
the famine in Ireland by his constituents 
in Buckinghamshire. Those cheers were 
rankling to this moment in the bosom 
of the Irish people, who would never 
forget them. 

Mr. MUNSTER: I think the House 
will pardon me for saying a few words 
in reply to the observations which have 
been made upon this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) raised the question whether 
there were any Ultramontane Mem- 
bers of the House, and hinted that they 
were an indistinct body. A good many 
years back, the great Daniel O’Connell 
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was called to his place in Parliament, 
and there reprimanded for having com- 
mitted a Breach of Privilege in a speech 
delivered outside the House. The people 
he spoke of were the Tories. He said 
the Tories had perjured themselves. I 
might ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
there are any Tories in this House. But, 
passing to a more serious point, I would 
answer the objection of the Attorney 
General, who said that the Members 
alluded to are not spoken of in their ca- 
pacity of Members. I would ask, who 
are spoken of? The words used are 
‘‘Ultramontane Members.” If it does 
not apply to the Ultramontane Members 
I should like to know to whom it does 
apply? I do not complain of the words 
‘quibbling” and “technicality,” but 
I complain of the expressions ‘‘ venal 
agitation’’ and ‘‘noisy disloyalty.” I 
am anxious that the Press should have 
the fullest liberty, and in bringing for- 
ward my Motion I only wished to draw 
attention to the Press on this side of the 
Channel in order that the like liberty 
might be granted to the Press on the 
other side. I feel obliged to the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
for his jocose advise, but still I feel it 
my duty to go to a division on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is one por- 
tion of this article which, notwithstand- 
ing it has been alleged to be a Breach 
of Privilege, as part of the subject-matter 
of this charge against the editor of a 
certain newspaper, is clearly not so. I 
allude to the first two sentences, of which 
I am the hero. I think that no one 
will be disposed to assert that this sen- 
tence contains any Breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House, and I submit that if 
the hon. Member (Mr. Munster) really 
intends to persevere with his Motion, he 
should not include a passage which is 
entirely distinct, and which is not a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
I will venture to go a little further, and 
join in the representations which have 

een addressed to the hon. Gentleman 
not to press his Motion to a division. I 
have several times heard Motions of this 
kind made in this House, and have 
known cases in which the editors of news- 
papers have been brought to the Bar. 
The House naturally feels a very great 
disinclination to refuse a Motion of this 
kind, particularly when it feels—as I 
think it does feel—that a charge made 
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perhaps against the hon. Gentleman, 
and certainly against several hon. Mem- 
bers, is totally unjust and unfounded. 
There may be some difficulty in refusing 
his Motion, but if the House feels that 
difficulty, let me point out to him, with 
at respect, that it is a real reason why 
e should not press the House to adopt 
it. What good can arise from the 
Motion? If unjust charges of this kind 
are made—as from time to time they 
will be made, considering the heat and 
haste with which the articles of the jour- 
nals are of necessity produced—they in- 
flict no real injury upon those against 
whom they are directed. Now, I think 
it is far better for this House and for the 
Members of this House to take their 
stand upon the consciousness of their en- 
deavours to do their duty, and of the 
knowledge that that endeavour is duly 
appreciated by the people of this country, 
who do not lose sight of this fact in 
reading the intemperate expressions 
which occasionally find their way into 
the newspapers. I cannot help thinking 
that it would be unwise if the House 
were to act upon this Motion. I have 
never seen any of these attempts do any 
good, and, with the fullest sympathy for 
the hon. Gentleman and those who feel 
themselves aggrieved, I think, not only 
that he has done sufficient, but that what 
he has done has been perfectly justifiable 
and right, not only on his own, but on 
the part of his friends in calling attention 
to this matter. I would, therefore, ven- 
ture to hope—the more so, perhaps, as 
his experience as a Member of this 
House has not largely accumulated— 
that he will be content with the discus- 
sion he has evoked, and wisely forbear 
to press his Motion to a division. 
mr JOHN ESMONDE trusted that, 
after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, 
and the very satisfactory expression 
of feeling on the part of the House, 
that his hon. Friend would with- 
draw his Motion. He should not 
have made that request but for the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because what had fallen from the 
Attorney General would, without that 
speech, have rendered a division almost 
imperative. 
rn. MUNSTER said, that, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, and in 
deference to the general feeling of the 
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House, he felt bound to withdraw his 
Motion. He could not help adding that 
his satisfaction at the expression of 
opinion on the part of the House was 
greater than could be afforded by any 
result which might attend its passing. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BRASSEY, in rising to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the Naval 
Reserves, expressed his regret, in which 
they would all share, at the death of Mr. 
Graves, in whom the British seaman had 
lost a sincere friend and an able advo- 
cate. In discussing the question of 
Naval Reserve it should be remembered 
that the personnel was far more important 
and more difficult to create than the 
matériel of the Navy, and that the train- 
ing required for the man-of-war’s-man 
of modern times was more elaborate 
than was formerly necessary. History 
conclusively proved the essential impor- 
tance of a merchant navy to any naval 
power, and if it was fair to take the 
mercantile navy as a basis to determine 
the relative strength of different mari- 
time Powers, the situation of this country 
was pre-eminently satisfactory. The 
tonnage of the mercantile fleet of Eng- 
land was 7,142,000 tons, that of the 
United States 1,500,000 tons ; Germany, 
1,305,000 tons; France, 1,077,000 tons; 


and that of Russia 250,000 tons. With ° 


such advantages we ought to be abso- 
lutely secure against attack, and able to 
exercise a decisive influence in all ques- 
tions of foreign policy, and especially 
the Eastern question, in which our inte- 
rests were intimately involved. But, 
unfortunately, our maritime population 
no longer showed any tendency to in- 
crease, and our Naval Reserve, in conse- 
quence, exhibited a proportionate dimi- 
nution of strength. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1859 recommended that the 
standard of strength for the Naval Re- 
serve should be maintained at 20,000 
men, and for the Naval Coast Volunteers 
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at 10,000 men. The actual strength of 
the Reserve in 1866 was 17,000, and in 
1878 it had been reduced to 12,000 men. 
The Naval Coast Volunteers scarcely 
exceeded 600. Considering the great 
changes which had taken place in the 
Navy since 1859, he thought a renewal 
of the inquiry which then took place 
most desirable, and that was his reason 
for now moving for the appointment of 
a Committee. He thought the reduction 
in the number of the Naval Reserve was 
very much to be regretted. As to the 
efficiency of the Reserve, we had had re- 
peated assurances of a very satisfactory 
character from Admirals Cooper Key, 
Warren, Elliot, and others, by whom 
the Reserve had been officially inspected. 
The Reserve, however, might be made 
much more effective than it was if 
greater liberality were displayed in pro- 
viding the necessary facilities for naval 
gun drill. The greater number of the 
guns on board the training ships of the 
Reserve were 32-pounder smooth-bores. 
Of 64-ton guns—by comparison the 
general armament of iron-clads—there 
were only two on board the training 
ship, at which the whole of the Reserve 
men residing in the London district, 
some 1,200 in number, were trained. 
He might add that the cost of the am- 
munition was not an element for con- 
sideration in this case, as the guns on 
board the President were never fired. 
He had of late attended frequently at 
drill on board the President. Pulling 
the same ropes and manning the same 
winch-handles with the men, he had op- 
portunities of forming an opinion of 
their personal qualities, and he could 
testify that the men belonging to the 
Reserve, as a rule, took a deep interest 
in their work. The Reserve suffered, 
‘ however, in point of efficiency ; not only 
from the want of more perfect appliances 
for drill, but also from the want of any 
yon encouragement to attain the 

ighest possible degree of efficiency. 
Under the rules, which until very lately 
were in force, a uniform rate of pay was 
given to every seaman in the Reserve, 
irrespective of his conduct or proficiency 
in drill. In the Navy, the system of re- 
warding good discipline and efficiency 
by pecuniary advantages had been de- 
veloped to the greatest possible extent. 
In the gunnery line, more especially, the 
various classes of pecuniary rewards had 
been conceived in the most liberal spirit. 
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If this system were found necessary in 
the Navy, where they had the means of 
preserving discipline and creating an- 
other and higher stimulus to exertion 
through the influence of an admirable 
esprit de corps, how much more necessary 
must it be in the Reserve, where the 
men were never assembled together long 
enough to afford their officers an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a personal influ- 
ence over the men? The revised rules 
contained a provision for giving a badge, 
with an allowance of 1d. a day, for every 
Royal Naval Reserve man passed out 
from the drill-ships as a trained man. 
The pay was the same as in the Navy; 
but in the Navy the seamen had an op- 
portunity of earning 365 pence in the 
year; whereas, in the 28 days during 
which the Naval Reserve men were at 
drill they could not earn more than 2s. 4d. 
Again, the seaman in the Navy, on be- 
coming a trained man in gunnery, was 
merely on the bottom round of the 
ladder. There were an infinite number 
of rewards for proficiency in gunnery to 
which he could attain; whereas the 
ultimate reward of the Naval Reserve 
man was limited to the paltry sum which 
he had named. He would recommend 
that a trained man in the Reserve should 
receive a gratuity of £1. The additional 
expense to the country would be slight, 
and they would at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the men who 
earned the gratuity possessed a respect- 
able knowledge of the most essential 
part of a man-of-war’s-man’s duties. 
Within the last week a revised code of 
rules had been promulgated for the Re- 
serve, containing amendments on the 
old rules, all of which he heartily ap- 
proved. Almost every improvement 
which could be carried out without 
spending more money had been effected. 
The Government might object to the 
proposals which he had to make, be- 
cause they involved some additional ex- 
pense. He sympathised with the Ad- 
miralty in their anxiety to keep down ex- 
penditure, for there could be no doubt 
that in consequence of the increase that 
had taken place in the price of materials 
and in wages, and in consequence of the 
altered conditions of naval architecture, 
the old estimate of £1,000 per gun for a 
ship of war had been advanced to about 
£100,000 per gun; but, compared with 
the tremendous outlay on our iron-clad 


ships, the cost of carrying out his sug- 
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gestions would be an insignificant item. 
The present scale of naval expenditure, 
if set down at an average of £10,000,000 
a-year, constituted but a very moderate 

remium of insurance against the 
lanpees of invasion or the anxiety and 
disgrace of a sudden panic. In 1858 
the total value of our imports and 
exports was £234,000,000 and the 
tonnage of our merchant vessels was 
4,211,000 tons. The value of our trade in 
1870 was £547,000,000, and the tonnage 
of our shipping was 5,633,000 tons; 
while the expenditure on the Navy had 
been reduced, in the interval, from 
£10,590,000 in 1858, to £9,900,000 in 
1872. He would now point out those 
other improvements which he regarded 
as essentially necessary. Why, he 
asked, were the numbers of the Reserve 
so considerably reduced? To some 
extent that reduction was due to the 
greater care exercised in the admission 
of candidates for enrolment, and to the 
dismissal of ill-conducted and inefficient 
men. The rules, however, formerly in 
force excluded a considerable number of 
seamen in every way qualified for the 
Reserve. Seamen could not be re-entered 
unless they were actually serving at sea. 
Under this rule many experienced sea- 
men were ineligible. Again, the quali- 
fications excluded all but bond-fide sea- 
men from the second-class Reserve. 
Fishermen and boatmen were ineligible. 
Under the revised code, however, an 
acquaintance with square-rigged vessels, 
and residence on board a training ship 
while at drill, were no longer necessary. 
Under the regulations originally drawn 
up, the seaman enrolled in the second- 
class Reserve in the Port of London was 
compelled to attend drill on board the 
Penelope at Harwich, while the seaman 
of the first-class Reserve was allowed to 
remain at home and drill on board the 
President in the West India Dock. All 
that it was desirable to alter in the regu- 
lations as to qualification had been 
altered in the revised rules; but he 
much regretted that the allowance for 
travelling expenses was not more liberal. 
For seamen residing in London, there 
was only one ship or battery at which 
they could be drilled—namely, the Pre- 
sident in the West India Docks. Either 
there should be another drill ship, on 
the Surrey side of the river, or the sea- 
men’s expenses in travelling to and fro 
should be paid. The removal of the 
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restrictions on enrolment for the Reserve 
would, he hoped, have the effect of 
adding considerably to their numbers. 
But the severity of the restrictions was 
not the only reason why it had been 
found impracticable to keep up the 
number to the standard recommended by 
the Royal Commission. There were two 
other causes at work, the first of which 
was the tendency in our maritime popu- 
lation to decrease, owing to the immense 
increase in the number of steamers, 
which did not require so large a pro- 
portion of sailors as sailing vessels; and 
the second cause of diminution was 
found in the material reduction that had 
taken place in the proportion of sailors 
required in comparison to the tonnage of 
vessels. Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, shipbuilders had been employed 
almost exclusively in the construction of 
steamers. In 1864 the total tonnage of 
the Mercantile Marine was 7,103,000 


-tons. In 1871 it was 7,142,000 tons. 


But while the tonnage of steam vessels 
in 1864 was 770,000 tons, it had in- 
creased to 1,412,000 tons in 1871. In 
1868, 237,687 tons of sailing vessels were 
built, and 78,508 tons of steam vessels. 
In 1871 only 56,545 tons of sailing vessels 
were built, but the construction of 
steamers had increased to 297,810 tons. 
Again, owing to the substitution of iron 
for wood, the proportion of our ships 
was very different from what it was. 
Mechanical appliances had been multi- 
plied. Patent blocks, steam winches, and 
other substitutes for manual labour had 
been introduced; and the result was that 
whereas, in 1854, the proportion of sea- 
men to every 100 tons was 4°7, it had 
been reduced to 3:25 in 1870. It should 
not be forgotten that the value of the 
commerce which our Navy would be 
called on to protect in case of war had 
vastly increased, and that the withdrawal 
of our troops from the Colonies would 
make the task of defending them more 
exclusively than heretofore the work of 
the Navy. It had been stated that the 
number of British seamen had diminished 
by the introduction of foreigners; but 
this was not the case. In 1864 the 
number of foreigners in British ships 
constituted 12-6 per cent of the whole 
number of seamen employed. The per- 
centage had been reduced in 1870 to 
10°1. It was also affirmed that the 
seamen had not only diminished in 
number, but that they were inferior, 
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both in character and skill, to their pre- 
decessors ; but it was difficult to reconcile 
this opinion with the fact that our ships 
were manned by a smaller number of 
hands, made quicker passages than ever 
before, and were never laid up in winter. 
But in such matters they could not 
venture to dispute too obstinately with 
those who had the best opportunities of 
forming an opinion. The reports from 
Liverpool were most decided on this 
subject. The inferiority of our seamen, 
so far as it existed, might partly be 
attributed to the increase in the number 
of steamers. But in the Mercantile 
Marine, where speedy transit was all- 
important, the substitution of steamers 
for sailing vessels was, in many branches 
of the shipping trade, inevitable; and, 
pro tanto, the Mercantile Marine would 
not be so good a school as it used to be 
for training seamen for the Navy. The 
inferiority of our seamen had also been 
attributed to the abolition of compulsory 
apprenticeship. The repeal of the 
Navigation Laws had led to a great 
reduction in the number of appren- 
tices enrolled. The number was—in 
1845, 15,704; in 1846, 10,370; and in 
1871, 4,111. The annual waste of 
British seamen was computed at 10,000, 
of whom, unhappily, 3,000 were lost by 
drowning. We had only 4,000 appren- 
tices, and therefore 6,000 seamen must 
he supplied from foreign countries, or 
at least without apprenticeship. In the 
interests of the Navy, it was necessary 
to do something to increase the supply 
and improve the quality of seamen in 
the merchant service. The shipowners, 
however, were perfectly able to take 
care of themselves. There was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining men for steamers, be- 
cause men on steamers were paid higher 
wages. The wages of ordinary seamen 
had not been increased for the last 20 
years, and as seamen could turn their 
hands to anything, it could scarcely be a 
matter of surprise if many of them 
sought employment on shore in better 
paid and less arduous occupations. The 
training in the Navy itself far surpassed 
any other; but it cost £56 per head for 
every boy under training, as against £25 
per head for boys trairied in the ships 
maintained by philanthropic societies. 
The difference was caused partly by 
additional instructors. The ships of 
the philanthropic societies rendered. 
however, excellent service. The Marine 
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Society of London supplied 167 boys to 
the Navy in 1871, and since its founda- 
tion, in 1756, the Society had sent 26,754 
lads into the service. But more in- 
structors and better appliances were 
necessary in these ships, and, above all, 
brigs should be attached to the stationary 
vessels, in which the more efficient lads 
could be sent for a cruise at sea. The 
training-ship maintained by the City of 
New York was kept constantly cruising 
in Long Island Sound. The expense of 
giving this more complete instruction 
was beyond the scope of private philan- 
thropy, and it was questionable whe- 
ther the Government should not assist 
these societies. The Royal Commis- 
sion of 1859, at whose suggestion 
the Naval Reserve was established, 
strongly recommended that 12 school 
ships should be established at the prin- 
cipal ports, each capable of receiving 
200 boarders, of whom 100 should be 
nominated by the State. After an ap- 
prenticeship of four years the young sea- 
men entered in these vessels would be 
eligible for the Reserve. A somewhat 
similar plan had been proposed by Sir 
Frederick Grey ; and Mr. Thomas Gray, 
of the Board of Trade, had suggested 
that the Government should take over 
one of the ships now maintained as a 
philanthropic institution on the Thames, 
and one of those on the Mersey, and that 
all boys entered in either of the ships 
taken over by the Government should, 
in consideration of the superior training 
which they would receive, and which 
would probably enable them to command 
superior wages in the merchant service, 
agree to serve for a year in the Navy on 
thecompletion oftheir apprenticeship, and 
afterwardsto join the Reserve. Another 
proposition which he most earnestly 
commended to the consideration of the 
House was that the Government should 
encourage owners of ships of an approved 
class to take apprentices, by giving a 
bonus for every apprentice on board 
their ships who had been duly indentured 
to the Registrar General as a Govern- 
ment apprentice, and had agreed, on 
the completion of his apprenticeship, to 
serve in the Navy for a year, and after- 
wards to join the Reserve. The number 
of apprentices should be limited—say 
one for every 100 tons—and the ships 
should be of an approved class, A bounty 
of £5 might be paid to the apprentice on 
joining the Navy for his year of service. 
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The advantage of this plan over that of 
training-ships was that it would be both 
more practicable and less expensive. The 
officers of the Reserve also demanded 
attention. The half-pay list of the Navy 
contained a multitude of names of officers 
without private means, and eager for 
employment. Could not this be reme- 
died by first creating a Reserve of offi- 
cers in the Mercantile Marine, and then 
reducing the number of officers in the 
Navy to something like the number 
actually required in time of peace? 
Young gentlemen, socially qualified for 
service in the Navy, were being educated 
on board the Conway, in the Mersey, 
and the Worcester, in the Thames. If the 
Admiralty were to afford to these officers 
a competent knowledge of gunnery, we 
should have inthem aninvaluable reserve 
of officers. For this purpose a short prac- 
tical course of gunnery and naval tactics 
should be arranged, in connection with 
the Excellent, analogous to the course of 
military instruction for Volunteer officers 
at Aldershot. Eligible young officers of 
the Mercantile Marine should be encou- 
raged to go through the course by the 
offer of a premium, to be paid to them 
on their passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion. The premium should be sufficient 
in amount to cover the expense of their 
residence in Portsmouth, and also to 
compensate them for their loss of in- 
come while remaining on shore for the 
purpose of study. The Board of Trade 
would do much to promote the success 
of this scheme by raising the standard 
of examination for the extra master’s 
certificate, so as to include both modern 
languages and the more important ele- 
ments of commercial science. The pri- 
vilege of going through the course on 
board the Lxcellent might be confined to 
officers who had passed this higher ex- 
amination. The creation of the Naval 
Academy at Greenwich would doubtless 
do much to facilitate the fusion between 
the officers of the Reserve and the Navy, 
which, from every point of view, was 
much to be desired. From the Royal 
Naval Reserve he would turn to the 
Coast Volunteers. Recent naval ad- 
ministrators had unaccountably neglected 
this branch of the Reserves. The Com- 
mittee of 1852 recommended a force of 
6,000 Coast Volunteers, and the Royal 
Commission of 1859 advised that the 
number should be fixed at 10,000 men. 
According to the latest estimates, the 
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number had been reduced to 600. It 
could not be said that eligible men were 
wanting. The latest Return showed that 
153,000 men and 14,000 boys were em- 
ployed in the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom. In point of physical power 
the fishermen were superior to the sea- 
men in foreign trades. Their local know- 
ledge would be of immense value in 
coast defence, and the fact that they 
had fixed places of residence, and never 
sailed under a foreign flag, made it cer- 
tain they would always be found when 
required. Of their moral character he 
could speak with the greatest confidence. 
The Coast Volunteer was not popular in 
the Navy, because the men originally 
enrolled, were admitted into the service 
for political purposes with discreditable 
laxity; but it would not be difficult to 
raise from among our fishermen a Re- 
serve equal to the standard recommended 
by the Royal Commission. He trusted, 
from a perusal of the revised rules, that 
there was a disposition tainduce thefisher- 
men to join, not the Naval Coast Volun- 
teers, but the second-class Naval Re- 
serve. The means, however, which were 
proposed for carrying out this policy 
were inadequate. The fishermen were 
congregated in isolated communities on 
various points of the coast. They were 
men of domestic habits, and it would be 
difficult to induce them to join the Re- 
serve if they had to be drilled far from 
home. The list of ships and batteries 
at which the Naval Reserve might take 
their drill, though imposing enough in 
point of numbers, did not include some 
of the most important fishing commu- 
nities. There were batteries at Poole, 
where the number employed in fishing 
vessels was only 214; at Maryport, 
where there were only 69; and at Lynn, 
where there were only 266; but there 
were no establishments at Sligo, which 
had 4,800 men and boys in the fishing 
vessels of the port; none at Skibbereen, 
which had 5,500; none at Banff, which 
had 5,600; at Stornoway, which had 
8,000; at Wick, which had 8,400; nor 
at Inverness, which had 9,000 fisher- 
men. The Manning Committee of 1852 
strongly recommended that the Scotch 
naval station should be re-established. 
Where the Navy was best known, there 
the flower of the population were ready 
to enter it. In 1852 there were more 
men in the Navy from the village of 
Cawsand, near Plymouth, than from the 
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Port of Liverpool. The Return of the 
counties in which the boys in training- 
ships in 1871 were born showed that, 
out of 2,888 boys, only 90 came from 
the whole of Scotland, only 112 from 
Lancashire, including the Isle of Man 
as well as Liverpool, only 23 from 
Suffolk, 11 from Norfolk, and 18 from 
Wales. Could it be supposed that the 
great seafaring populations on those 
coasts had ever been made thoroughly 
acquainted with the advantages of ser- 
vice in the Navy and the Reserve? The 
fluctuating nature of their occupation 
would enable the fishermen to attend 
drill with little inconvenience. The drill 
could be taught in the most effective 
manner, and with the least expense to 
the Government, by sending a gunboat 
to visit the fishing ports at the slack 
season. These periodical visits of a 
smart, well-organized gunboat would do 
much to create a favourable impression 
of the Navy among the fishermen. The 
expense of keeping a few gunboats in 
commission for this purpose would be 
nominal; for we had more seamen at 
present in the home ports than it was 
possible to employ in sea-going ships. 
Some of these men might be attached 


to gunboats instead of remaining in 


stationary flagships. In addition to the 
various descriptions of forces already 
enumerated, an attempt had been made 
to extend the Volunteer movement to 
the coast defence service. A corps com- 
posed at present of 100 gentlemen em- 
ployed in banks and private offices in 
the City had been provisionally enrolled, 
and several hundred additional applica- 
tions for admission had been received. 
The Volunteers actually entered had 
attended drill on board the President, 
and he was enabled to state that, in 
the opinion of the instructors, they were 
the most intelligent gunners who had 
ever been drilled on board the ship. 
The movement had extended itself to 
Liverpool, where the First Lord of the 
Admiralty did so much to initiate it by 
an encouraging speech. It remained to 
be proved whether the idea was a prac- 
tical one. Not until the Volunteers had 
been afloat in a gunboat for a few days, 
and had shown their ability and readi- 
ness to perform all the duties which de- 
volved on a seaman in a gunboat, should 
he venture to regard the experiment, 
with which he had the honour to be 
associated, as an accomplished fact. Much 
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of the success of the Naval Volunteer 
movement must depend on the readiness 
of the Admiralty to afford the necessary 
facilities. The most immediately press- 
ing matter was the appointment of a 
commanding or inspecting officer. Until 
the Admiralty placed a naval man of 
rank and experience at the head of the 
Volunteers, an invaluable aid to effi- 
ciency would be wanting, and the for- 
mation of a contingent at many of the 
ports round the coast would be inde- 
finitely delayed. The formation of an 
able staff of inspecting officers for the 
Reserve was essentially necessary to 
secure their efficiency. The Reserves, 
including the Coast Guard, now num- 
bered not less than 20,000 men. Surely, 
the supreme command of such a force 
was a task worthy of the most distin- 
uished Admiral in the service. The 
ommander-in-Chief should be sup- 
ported by a sufficient staff of naval offi- 
cers, to whom should be assigned the 
supervision of the Reserves in the St. 
George’s Channel and on the East coast 
of England. While hitherto there had 
been no inspecting staff for the Naval 
Reserve, a very different policy had pre- 
vailed at the War Office in providing a 
staff for the inspection of the land 
Volunteers. An Admiral sent on an 
occasional tour of inspection was not a 
sufficient substitute for an officer spe- 
cially devoted to the duty. In urging 
the appointment of a staff officer, he 
did not undervalue for a moment the 
services of that admirable body of men, 
the seamen instructors in gunnery in 
the drill ships of the Reserve. It was 
impossible to speak too highly of their 
zeal, their intelligence, their discipline, 
and their consummate knowledge of the 
subject on which it was their duty to 
give instruction. But naval officers, 
judiciously selected, would exercise a 
higher influence over the morale of the 
Naval Reserve. The merchant seamen 
would feel themselves, in a larger sense 
than heretofore, an integral part of the 
Navy of England. They would be in- 
spired by its great traditions, and the 
confidence which they would acquire in 
their officers would be an invaluable 
guarantee for their conduct and dis- 
cipline should they ever be called upon 
to join Her Majesty’s service. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
appointment of the Committee, 
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Mr. LIDDELL, in seconding the 
Motion, wished to call attention to the 
alternative scheme which the Commis- 
sion of 1859 eventually wished the coun- 
try to adopt. They proposed a Naval 
Reserve enlisted from the adult seamen 
as a purely provisional scheme, but 
pointed out with great force the obvious 
objections to dependence for all time 
upon a Reserve raised from the ranks 
of the adult seamen, and their real 
scheme was that a Reserve should be 
formed from boys trained in the school 
ships, a certain number of whom should 
be paid for by the State upon condition 
of their joining the Naval Reserve. The 
Commissioners said— 

“Your Majesty will perceive that for the 
future maintenance of this force we propose to 
rely in a great measure on boys specially trained 
for this purpose, in conformity with the plan 
adopted in the Navy with so much advantage.” 
He would not say a word in disparage- 
ment of the men now in the Reserve; 
but it was evident they could not com- 
pare with boys trained in discipline and 
obedience from their early years. They 
suggested that 12 training ships should 
be maintained at 12 of the principal 
ports of this country—and they made 


the statesmanlike proposal that boys of 
the merchant service and boys of the 
Navy should be trained together, so as 
to form associations which would last 
through their lives, and promote an 
esprit de corps that would raise the tone 
and character of the whole merchant 


service. But nothing had been done to 
give effect to this scheme. It had been 
entirely ignored. There were 13 train- 
ing ships in this country, and £20,700 
of public money was spent upon them, 
flowing in driblets through the channels 
of the penal departments of the Home 
Office. The Commission recommended 
that 2,400 boys should be trained, an- 
nually in these school ships, and the 
number of boys in training given by the 
last Return was 2,300; but many of 
them were in reformatory ships, and the 
rest in industrial school ships, to which 
boys were sent by magistrates’ order. 
That was not the class of boys contem- 
plated by the Royal Commission, who 
wished the retainer to be an incentive 
to good conduct offered to boys born of 
honest parents. But at present not a 
farthing of public money went towards 
the support or education for sea service 
of the children of honest parents; and 
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the moral effect of what we were doing 
was rather mischievous. It was, of 
course, perfectly right to assist philan- 
thropic efforts ; but we were losing sight 
of the great principle put forward by 
the Royal Commissioners. They recom- 
mended that £40,000 a-year should be 
spent on school ships, which would have 
secured for us the services by this time 
of many thousands of boys. At the 
present moment we were spending over 
£20,000 per annum without educating 
a single child of honest parents for the 
sea service of the country, or securing 
for the Navy a single seaman. He 
hoped that in saying this he should not 
be supposed to be passing any stricture 
upon the existing institutions of this 
character—they were doing very good 
work, they deserved all support and 
assistance but they fell far short of the 
scheme which had been proposed by 
the Royal Commissioners. He believed 
it was very requisite that something 
should be done to raise the tone of the 
merchant service. Ever since the mer- 
chant navy had been freed from restric- 
tions as to manning and nationality, 
great difficulty had been experienced in 
obtaining apprentices, and the want of 
them was often complained of at 
this moment. In consequence of the 
Act 5 & 6 Will. IV. having failed to 
bring into the Royal Navy a sufficient 
number of apprentices, pauper boys 
were forced into the merchant service, 
but a supply of only 5,000 or 6,000 was 
obtained. The effect of the compulsory 
Act, passed in 1844, was to increase the 
number from 6,259 to 15,740 in the first 
year of its operation; and when it was 
repealed the number of apprentices on 
the Register was over 30,000. In 1854, 
which was the first year of the absence 
of regulations with regard to the man- 
ning of ships, the number of seamen 
in the merchant service was 162,000, 
and the number of apprentices was 
8,000; whereas, in 1870, while the num- 
ber of merchant seamen was 196,000, 
the number of apprentices was only 
4,200. In order to secure for this coun- 
try in time of emergency an efficient Re- 
serve, we must rely upon the co-opera- 
tion of the shipowners. iar GoscHEN : 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to see that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty recog- 
nized the truth of that remark; but he 
believed no steps had been taken to 
obtain the co-operation of the shipowners, 
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either with regard to men or boys. It 
was very unjust for the Government to 
take from the shipowners their best men 
at the very time when it was most incon- 
venient and dangerous to part with them; 
and some advantages must be given, 
either in the form of money payment or 
in money’s worth, in order to compensate 
the shipowner for being deprived of his 
best men in an emergency. At present 
there was a demand on the part of 
the shipowners for trained apprentices. 
The Report of the North of England 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association, issued 
about a year ago, contained a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of 
Trade, in which the following important 
passages occurred :— 


“or some time past considerable difficulties 
have been encountered by shipowners desirous 
of obtaining competent seamen to navigate steam 
vessels. The number of apprentices to the sea 
has been for several years diminishing, and is 
now so low and disproportionate to the demands 
of the service as to cause serious apprehensions 
respecting the future supply of good and expe- 
rienced sailors.”’ 


That was a very grave statement. The 
shipowners also said that, of the very 
fine lines of steamers carrying coal and 
iron to the London markets from the 
north-eastern ports not one vessel in ten 
had an apprentice on board ; and if that 
was true of other ports most lads must 
be found in sailing-vessels. But it was 
complained that the regulations of the 
Board of Trade, being confined to lads 
trained on board sailing vessels, pre- 
vented parents sending their boys to sea, 
because the training they needed for 
obtaining active employment was only 
to be obtained on board steam vessels. 
The Report to which he had referred 
made this suggestion— 


“ Having carefully considered the whole ques- 
tion on various occasions, your Committee have 
arrived at the conclusion that the only way of 
checking the rapid decline of apprentices in the 
merchant marine is either to adopt an examina- 
tion in seamanship and requirements of steam 
vessels, or to institute for such vessels quite a 
different mode of examination.” 


Several suggestions had been made as 
to the privileges which might be ex- 
tended to shipowners as a condition of 
their co-operating with the Government 
in raising an efficient Naval Reserve. 
He had heard it suggested on good 
authority that the Government should 
offer certain privileges to those ship- 
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owners on board whose ships a certain 
number of apprentices were employed— 
such as the use of Government dockyards 
in foreign ports and the right to gratui- 
tous assistance in salvage from Govern- 
ment vessels. It might also be made a 
condition on which all subsidies were paid 
that the subsidized ships should carry a 
certainnumber of apprentices. Hemerely 
threw out these suggestions for considera- 
tion ; but he wished strongly to impress 
upon the Government, that however the 
Naval Reserve might be formed, for its 
success we must depend upon the assist- 
ance of the shipowners. He wished to 
know what proportion the Reserve of 
12,600 men at this moment bore to the 
Reserve of our ships. Was it adequate, 
or anything like adequate, to man the 
ships we might require at sea in case of 
emergency? To say that we were at 
peace was to take a narrow view. Re- 
cent wars had shown us that success 
attended the immediate concentration of 
the largest number of men, and could 
we presume that nations which had 
adopted this policy on land would neglect 
it at sea? The French Government 
could command the services of every 
available seaman on the coast in case of 
emergency, and would the Germans, 
with their organization, overlook the 
importance of such an arrangement ? 
It would be short-sighted in us to lose 
the advantage we possessed for the sake 
of a few thousands a-year, which would 
secure us an efficient Reserve. We spent 
£20,000 annually in driblets, and se- 
cured not a single Reserve seaman for 
the money, and for £40,000 we could 
carry out the scheme of the Com- 
missioners. We had done what they 
recommended as provisional only; but 
we had not carried out their more im- 
portant recommendations, and he did 
not see any attempt to doit. Heshould 
like to see service in the Reserves of 
this country held up, not as a refuge for 
the destitute, but as an incentive to good 
conduct to the youth of the country. 
He should like boys to be taught in 
their schools that it was a privilege to 
fight for their country. He wished to 
see the merchant navy and the Royal 
Navy brought into more immediate as- 
sociation, and if this were done it would 
tend to the benefit and security of the 
country. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Naval Reserves,”— 
(Mr. Brassey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


ApuiraL ERSKINE said, the last 
speaker had called attention to an im- 
portant point which had previously es- 
caped notice—the proportion of seamen 
in the Reserve to the number of ships in 
Reserve. A true Reserve must consist 
of ships, seamen, and officers ; and there 
must be a due proportion of all three. 
To ensure a Navy efficient in the event 
of war we must either keep up a war 
establishment in time of peace, or else 
we must train men who would enter 
into a voluntary obligation to serve in 
the Navy, adopting the principle which 
we did in our Army, and which other 
Powers did in their Armies and Navies. 
But our naval authorities seemed to 
adopt the reverse principle, for they 
had allowed the Reserve of men to fall 


from 16,000 to 10,000, whilst they in- 
creased the number of seamen serving 


afloat. [Mr. Goscuen said, the number 
was 12,000, and it had never been as 
low as 11,000]. He did not contend 
that we had a larger number of men 
afloat than the affairs of the world re- 
quired. For several years past he had 
endeavoured to impress upon the House 
that an annual drain of strength was 
going on from the Navy. In 1856 the 
10 years’ service system was adopted. 
Consequently in 1866 the services of a 
considerable number of men expired, 
and 1,500 men then took their discharge 
without entering into any engagement to 
serve again in the Navy if required. In 
1871 he was told that 80 per cent. of the 
men re-entered the Navy; but he found 
that in 1871 there were 477 men dis- 
charged through their service having 
expired, and 440 men were paid off, 
making together 917; while the re-en- 
tries were only 402, making only 40 per 
cent. instead of 80. But even if the re- 
entries were 80 percent the system was not 
wise or satisfactory. In 1749 a scheme 
was proposed by Lord Barrington, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to make 
an annual allowance to men who had 
served in the Navy, with the view of 
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rendering their services available in case 
of necessity, and the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Pelham) pronounced that no scheme 
was so good for the purpose as retaining 
supernumeraries at a small annual al- 
lowance. The House passed the Reso- 
lution, but forgot to vote the money for 
putting the plan into execution; so like 
many other abstract Resolutions it was 
never practically carried out. If that had 
been done perhaps the country would 
have been spared all the horrors of im- 
pressment, and the Navy would not have 
falleninto that bad odour which stillclung 
to it among ignorant people. Now that 
impressment was doomed, it was more 
imperatively necessary than ever that we 
should form a Reserve of the trained 
seamen whom we were now allowing to 
slip from us without any reason what- 
ever. Not one-third of the seamen were 
even proposed to be ready for the ships 
which were supposed to constitute our 
Reserve. Then, as to officers. Taking 
the present number of seamen at 39,000, 
the officers of all grades employed with 
them would amount to 1,224. They had 
then to consider the question of how 
many officers would be needed for the 
11,000 or 12,000 who might be called 
out, and the number would be found 
totally inadequate. We had not even 
the sketch of a real Naval Reserve 
drawn out. What the Admiralty trusted 
to was to wring out of the House of 
Commons what money they could for 
building ships, and then to coax out of 
the merchant service as many men as 
they could. They ought to adopt a plan 
by which they could legitimately add to 
their maritime strength by discharging 
men annually into the mercantile marine, 
and at the same time commanding their 
services in adequate numbers in the 
event of war. The whole question ur- 
gently required investigation, and he 
therefore cordially supported the Motion. 

Mr. AtprrmMan LUSK said he was 
also in favour of the proposed inquiry. 
Of the 12,000 men who might be called 
out the services of a great many would 
not be available on the outbreak of a 
war. It might be useful if a Committee 
was to direct its attention to the class of 
men going to China, New Zealand, and 
California. It had been customary for 
hon. Members to lecture shipowners as 
to the number of apprentices they should 
have on board their ships; but he did 
not see why they should be bound to em- 
ploy a certain number of apprentices any 
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more than employers of labour in other 
professions. He did not believe the 
number of apprentices was as small as 
had been represented. He believed 
sailors were as good as in times past, 
drunkenness, indeed, having decreased 
in the merchant navy. He hoped the 
proposed Committee would be appointed, 
for it might be useful in preventing un- 
necessary expenditure. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would have to speak on 
some other important questions which 
stood next on the Notice Paper, he 
would therefore ask permission of the 
House to reply to the hon. Member for 
Hastings. He concurred in the remarks 
of his hon. Friend on the loss of the late 
Mr. Graves, who had made this subject 
almost his own, and whose mercantile ex- 
perience, sense of public duty, and free- 
dom from party spirit rendered his advice 
most valuable. His hon. Friend, how- 
ever, had shown that the task had not 
fallen into unworthy hands. He began 
his speech by remarking that though the 
question of the matériel was one of great 
importance in relation to the Navy, that of 
the personnel was of still greater import- 
ance. In this he entirely agreed with his 
hon. Friend. The country had enormous 
resources in the way of shipbuilding, a 
Return before him showed that 391,000 
tons were added to our merchant service 
in 1871, as compared with 212,000 tons in 
1861, so that were it necessary to renew 
our fleet within a short time our private 
shipyards could do so; but if by any 
mischance a large proportion of the 
personnel were lost, it would be a difficult 
task to supply their places. The question 
of Reserves was, therefore, a very im- 
portant one, but even here our resources 
as regarded merchant seamen were great, 
and he doubted whether, including our 
Colonial Empire, they did not exceed 
those of almost all the rest of the world 
put together. It was often said that the 
increase of steamers had greatly reduced 
the number of seamen in sailing vessels ; 
but a Return showed that in 1854 there 
were 146,500 sailors in sailing vessels in 
the foreign and coasting trades, and in 
1871 the number was 141,000, showing 
a reduction of only 5,000 men. In our 
steamers in 1854 there were 15,800 men 
employed, and in 1871 58,706, so that 
while there had been an enormous in- 
crease in the number of men employed 
in the steamers of the merchant service, 
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there had been only a slight decrease in 
the number employed in sailing vessels, 
This showed that the increase of steam 
vessels had not operated so prejudicially, 
as was believed by some, on the sailing 
vessels. He was sorry to hear his hon. 
Friend give the weight of his great 
authority to the statement that our sea- 
men were deteriorating. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) hesitated to express an opinion 
counter to the authorities quoted by his 
hon. Friend, particularly Mr. Graves; 
but when at the Board of Trade he 
had given great attention to this sub- 
ject, and had visited all the ports and 
collected all the facts he could from 
the Mercantile Marine officers, and 
could not find that our seamen had de- 
teriorated. Considering that the pro- 
portion of seamen to tonnage had greatly 
diminished, a given number of men 
doing more work than formerly, and 
considering also the enormous number of 
yachts and of seamen employed in them, 
he could not think there had been any 
falling off in quality. Steamers did not 
train men themselves. On the contrary, 
they paid high wages and wanted the 
best men. The question of seamen was 
a question of wages. Those who gave 
good wages and good accommodation, 
and sent their men to sea in well-found 
ships would have no reason to complain 
of any lack of good men. There were 
two ways by which a Naval Reserve 
could be obtained; the one was by 
passing men more rapidly through the 
service; the other, by enlisting men 
from the Merchant Service into a 
special Reserve. The former was more 
analogous to what among military men 
was called the Army Reserve, the latter, 
to the Militia. If he understood rightly, 
his hon. and gallant Friend rather ad- 
vocated the first of these two methods. 
[Admiral Erskine: That of passing 
them through after their 10 years’ ser- 
vice]. He would point out that we 
had Reserves of both kinds—the Coast- 
guard and the Naval Pensioners were 
of the first kind, and the Naval Re- 
serve men of the second kind. If the 
House would allow him, he would now 
answer the question put by the hon. 
Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell) and others, as to whether the 
Reserves we had already got were suffi- 
cient to man all our vessels. That was, 
no doubt, an exceedingly important 
point. He was glad to state that there 
was every reason to believe from the 
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calculations which had been made that, 
taking the men in the Service, the 
supernumeraries in our ports, the Coast- 
guard and the Naval Pensioners, we 
had considerably more than would be 
required to man the 23 ironclads which 
had been spoken of and every other 
vessel which we could possibly send to 
sea within any reasonable period, and a 
margin of something like 6,000 men 
would be left besides. How was that 
possible? The House did not, perhaps, 
fully understand the great change which 
had occurred in our requirements as re- 
garded blue-jackets. Every year the 
number of blue-jackets required in 
proportion to other men was diminish- 
ing. By way of illustration he would 
take the old three-decker, the Victoria, 
which had been the flagship in the 
Mediterranean a very few years ago, 
and compare it with the Lord Warden, 
which was now the flagship there, 
and also with the Devastation, pro- 
bably the fighting ship of the future. 
For the Victoria 1,100 men were re- 
quired, of whom 600 were blue-jackets. 
For the Lord Warden 600 were sufficient, 
of whom 230 were blue-jackets. For 
the Devastation 300 men would suffice, of 


whom only 100 would be pure blue- 


jackets. Therefore, supposing we had a 
fleet of 10 three-deckers like the Victoria, 
we should require 6,000 blue-jackets, 
while for 10 Devastations only 1,000 
would be required. That showed how 
much farther the force we now had 
would go than in former years, and it 
had a very important bearing on the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1859. If these recommendations 
were now applied, our resources were 
not such as we could wish; but with re- 
ference to the change which the fleet 
had been undergoing since that year, 
our resources were by no means deficient, 
and at the outbreak of a war we should 
be in a very good position, indeed. Ifa 
war were to arise we should have not 
only to man all the vessels we possessed, 
but to take up vessels from the private 
trade, fit them out as cruisers, and send 
them to distant parts of the world. 
During the war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America the 
United States Government fitted out no 
fewer than 750 steamers and manned 
them with 50,000 men for the purpose 
of cruising, blockading the ports of the 
South, and for other purposes. That 
would be the case with us should 
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war break out. We should have ‘to 
fit out an enormous number of vessels 
for various purposes; and though, as 
he had-said, we had sufficient men to 
supply all our vessels of war, yet we 
should find employment for all the 
Reserves we could get. At the same 
time, it should be borne in mind that 
all these Reserves would not be em- 
ployed in the same important work as 
would be required of the men in the 
regular fleet ; they would not all be em- 
ployed at the guns. A good deal was to be 
said in favour of passing men through 
the Navy into the Reserve, and if we 
could see our way to do so rapidly, it, 
no doubt, would be the preferable course. 
We already educated no fewer than 3,000 
boys for the Navy, and that number was 
sufficient, but not much more than suffi- 
cient, to keep up the supply of 18,000 
men for our fleet. There was much to 
be said for increasing the number of 
boys and passing the men through the 
fleet. But there was this difficulty. It 
was alleged by naval men that we had 
not room in our sea-going cruisers for 
more boys and young seamen than we 
had at present. If we were to increase 
the number of our boys we should be 
reducing the average age of all the men 
in the Navy which naval men said 
could not be done with advantage. The 
average age was sufficiently low already. 
But as the proportion of seamen re- 
quired for ships of war was greatly re- 
duced, it was of infinite importance that 
they should be thoroughly trained in 
every respect. It was necessary there- 
fore to maintain the training ships. 
Therefore, he could not hold out the 
prospect that we could pass any large 
number of men rapidly from our fleet 
into the Reserve. That being so, 
we must look to the Merchant Service 
for our Naval Reserve. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) and 
others had pointed out that of late years 
there had been a tendency in the Naval 
Reserve to diminish in number. That 
was due, in a great measure, to the 
stringency of the Regulations of 1869, 
which were intended to increase the 
efficiency of the force by weeding it of 
inferior men. But he could assure the 
House that subject during the last year 
had received the most earnest attention. 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral 
Erskine) appeared to think that no 
scheme had been sufficiently considered 
But if his hon. and gallant Friend had 
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been at the Admiralty and seen the mass 
of papers on the subject and the atten- 
tion which had been given to it, he 
would have been of a different opinion. 
The hon. Member for Hastings had 
alluded to the changes which had taken 
place with respect to the First and Second 
Reserve, and seemed to have given his 
hearty approval to all that had been 
done in the matter. In the first place, 
as regarded the First Class Naval Re- 
serve, the Admiralty had greatly in- 
creased the number of places where they 
could be enrolled. Formerly they could 
be enrolled only at a few places, but now 
they could at any Coastguard station. 
The restriction which before prevailed 
had kept men not only from enrolling, 
but from re-enrolling themselves after 
passing through the first five years of 
service. Twenty-eight days’ consecutive 
drill were formerly required in the First 
Class Naval Reserve, and that was found 
to diminish the number who enrolled ; 
but according to the new Regulations 
which have been framed, the men during 
the first year were only trained 14 days 
consecutively, and after the first year 
they might be drilled not less than seven 
days at a time. Again, they had pro- 
vided that the trained men should re- 
ceive the 1d. a day which was now given 
to the trained men in the fleet, thougn 
of course the former received the pay- 
ment for a month only, while the latter 
had it throughout the year. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings ap- 
peared to think that was hardly suffi- 
cient; but there was considerable diffi- 
culty in giving to these trained men a 
larger amount than the trained men in 
the fleet. At the same time, he recog- 
nized the fact that the Naval Reserve 
were not underpaid. Their pay was good 
and amply sufficient. The difficulty did 
not lie in the direction of pay. They 
had done one other thing for the trained 
men—they had offered them a certain 
proportion—55 per cent of their entries 
—of appointments in the Coastguard. 
Hopes to that effect had been held out 
from the early days of the Naval Re- 
serve, but it was not till now that these 
hopes had been realized. He now came 
to the Second Class Naval Reserve, where 
the changes had been so considerable as 
almost to amount to re-constituting the 
force. The Second Class Reserve up to 
the present time had been almost a total 
failure from the restrictions imposed by 
the regulations. Instead of confining 
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it to seamen who had served in square- 
rigged vessels, they had opened it to all 
ordinary seamen and fishermen, who 
constituted so very large a force in this 
country, which they hoped would prove 
a mine of wealth to the Naval Reserve. 
There had also been an alteration as to 
the age at which men were to be entered. 
Instead of the limit as stated by the 
Regulations of 1869, of 18 to 20 years, 
the ages at which the men might enter 
were now to be from 18 to 30; and they 
had also provided that the Second Class 
might be enrolled, drilled, and paid at 
the same time as the First Class Naval 
Reserve. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Hastings appeared to think that if, 
as they hoped, the Second Class Reserve 
increased very largely the batteries and 
drill ships would not be sufficient for 
training purposes. Of course, if they 
found that fishermen were entering the 
Second Class Naval Reserve, it would 
be matter for consideration whether they 
should not increase the number of bat- 
teries or facilitate their being drilled in 
gunboats or drill ships, as proposed by 
the hon. Member; but it would be time 
enough to consider that point when the 
Second Class Reserve had considerably 
increased. The new Regulations of 
which he had spoken had only been 
completed within the last month. They 
had been most carefully considered, and 
had now been issued. There had not 
been time to ascertain what would be 
their effect; but he had reason to be- 
lieve that the number of both Reserves 
would be considerably increased. He 
had consulted the Registrar General of 
Seamen, who was confident in his opi- 
nion that when the new Regulations 
were well known along the coast there 
would be a large accession of num- 
bers to both First and Second-Class Re- 
serve. The hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Brassey) had alluded to the want of 
6}-ton guns in the Reserve ships; but 
every one of the Reserve ships had two 
of these guns, besides others of smaller 
calibre. His hon. Friend spoke of 1,200 
men taking their drill on board the Pre- 
sident, but he very much doubted 
whether there would be more than 250 
as an average at one time drilling on 
board that ship, and there would be 
nothing like that number in some of the 
drill ships—not more, perhaps, than 100 
being drilled at one time. Spreading 
their drill over the time allowed, he be- 
lieved all the men could be trained with 
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the larger guns, and in the first instance 
they would be trained with guns of 
smaller calibre. With regard to bat- 
teries, they were nearly all formed before 
the 6}-ton gun was introduced into the 
service, and the general introduction of 
the 64-ton gun would necessitate the 
complete change of the batteries. At 
the same time, it would be the duty of 
the Admiralty"to supply proper and suffi- 
cient guns and batteries as occasion re- 
quired. While he was on that point he 
should like to read to the House the Re- 

orts recently received from Admiral 
Elliot and Sir Henry Keppel on the sub- 
ject of the Naval Reserve. They were 
most satisfactory and could not fail to 
give confidence to Members as to the 
present state of the force. Admiral 
Elliot said :— 

“ The inspection was entirely satisfactory in 
regard to the men of the Naval Reserve. Those 
I saw were as a rule fine active seamen, well 
suited to the true working of the guns with 
much spirit and goodwill, and showing a credit- 
able knowledge for the amount of teaching they 
had respectively undergone. In every ship 
without exception the behaviour of the Naval 
Reserve was reported to be entirely satisfac- 
tory.” . 
Sir Henry Keppel, an officer of great 
experience, and one who was certain to 
speak what he thought, said of the men 
of the Dedalus— 


“As individuals they were fine able-bodied 
men, in the prime of life, and certainly superior 
in physique to the average of our own able sea- 
men. Their rifle, cutlass, and great gun exer- 
cises were very creditably executed, without any 
noise whatever, and the men appear to have been 
carefully and well trained. On consulting with 
Commander Parsons, the gunner, and boatswain, 
they reported the men to be well-behaved and 
tractable. The gunner views the badge men 
as equal to our own trained men; 23 of the 42 
on board are so qualified. The boatswain con- 
siders them more full of resource than our men. 
They are not equal to our men as leadsmen, nor 
would they be so smart aloft. The gunner 
states that notwithstanding the intervals of 
absence from drill the men appear to forget little 
of it.” 


Of the men in the Hagle he said— 


“They were scarcely so fine a body of men as 
those in the Dedalus, but still contrast favour- 
ably with a similar number of able seamen from 
our service. 

With respect to the Naval Coast Volun- 
teers, it was intended to allow those who 
now composed that corps gradually to 
die out, in order that men qualified for 
that corps might enter for the Second- 
class Naval Reserve; so that, in point 
of fact, there would then be only two 
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corps—namely, the First and Second- 
class Reserves. The Admiralty hoped 
the effect of this arrangement would be 
that the number of men passing from the 
second to the first would greatly increase. 
As to the new force—the Naval Volun- 
teers—being an extension to the Navy 
of the movement which had proved so 
beneficial to the Army, already two of 
these corps had been established, one at 
London and the other at Liverpool, and 
the formation of one at Bristol was now 
talked of. The Admiralty had cheerfully 
allowed the drilling of these Volunteers 
on board the President ; and it would be 
a matter for further consideration what 
arrangements should be made with re- 
gard to future enrolment which could 
not take place under the existing law. 
The law relating to the Naval Coast 
Volunteers was not suitable; and it 
would, therefore, be necessary to pass a 
measure to regulate enrolment in. the 
new force. The Admiralty approached 
the subject with every desire to avail 
themselves of the proffered aid, and it 
was intended to nominate an officer who 
should put himself in communication 
with the gentlemen who were forming 
these Volunteer corps, to render them 
what assistance he could in the matter 
of organization, and advise the Admi- 
ralty on all points connected with them. 
It would be necessary to determine in 
what way the new force could be assisted 
with gunboats, and to consider various 
other questions; and his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would, 
no doubt, have to submit a measure to 
Parliament for the purpose of organizing 
the Naval Volunteers. The expediency 
of Government assisting the training 
ships of the Merchant Service was dis- 
cussed last Session, on the Motion of 
Mr, Graves, and on that occasion the 
First Lord deprecated the Navy under- 
taking to train seamen for the Merchant 
Service, but expressed his readiness to 
contribute towards any scheme devised 
by the shipowners in proportion to the 
benefit which the Navy derived, while 
the President of the Board of Trade 
pointed out how a fund could be obtained 
from the contributions made by ship- 
owners to the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
and invited the co-operation of the ship- 
owners in the organization of a scheme ; 
his right hon. Friend, however, the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
taken means to ascertain the views of 
the shipowners of the country, but he 
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had not found a disposition on their 
part to contribute to the establish- 
ment of training ships for the Merchant 
Service. Of course the House would not 
expect the Admiralty to put a Vote on 
the Estimates to meet the cost of training 
boys for the Merchant Service. When 
the hon. Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) spoke of the loud demand 
there was on the part of shipowners for 
trained apprentices, he could not help 
inquiring where were the shipowners— 
Members of the House—while the dis- 
cussion was going on. One who had been 
present (Mr. Alderman Lusk) had ob- 
jected to the scheme of the hon. Member 
for Northumberland, and he now noticed 
but one other shipowner in his seat (Mr. 
Bates). The Admiralty had done what 
they could towards improving the First 
and Second Classes of the Naval Reserve, 
and he hoped the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Brassey) would be satis- 
fied with what they had done and were 
doing, and with what they indicated as 
their policy for the future, and would 
not therefore press his Amendment. 

Mr. BATES said, as he had been 
pointedly mentioned by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down as a shipowner 
who had not spoken on the subject be- 
fore the House, he would not remain 
altogether silent. It was said that there 
was not sufficient room in the ships 
for boys. He ventured, however, to 
suggest where it could be found. There 
were several old ships belonging to the 
Navy. Let one be adapted for the 
reception of boys at every port, under 
the direction of half-pay naval officers. 
Besides these old ships theré was a large 
quantity of stores fit for nothing else. 
If we employed these old ships in the 
training of boys we should do away with 
the necessity of spending a large amount 
annually in repairing them at a cost 
above what they were worth when they 
were so repaired. In this way we should 
be able to maintain Reserves at little or 
no cost to the country. 

Mr. BRASSEY said, after the expla- 
nations and promises which had been 
given, he would not press his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—H.MLS. “ DEVASTATION.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX rose to call 
attention to the case of Her Majesty’s 
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Ship Devastation. The noble Lord said, 
that that morning he had the pleasure 
of attending a very interesting meeting 
at the opening of the session of the Col- 
lege of Naval Architects, and there his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) stated that 
to-night he (Lord Henry Lennox) was 
to do battle with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in regard to this ship. His 
right hon. Friend, though right in nine 
cases out of ten, was wrong on this oc- 
casion. He had no intention of doing 
battle with the right hon. Gentleman. 
His object was merely to describe the 
history of the ship up to the present time, 
and to draw the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to unfavourable 
rumours which were afloat in regard to 
her ; and no one would rejoice more than 
he should if the First Lord were able to 
tell the House and the country of the suc- 
cessfulcompletion of what, when designed, 
was described as the most perfect type of 
a ship of war. He had no previous con- 
victions to rescind and no recorded words 
to explain away about the Devastation, 
nor did he entertain any feeling amount- 
ing to panic as to the danger she would 
encounter at sea; but he brought the 
subject under the notice of the House, 
because in naval circles and among the 
public out of doors. there was a feeling 
of disquietude respecting this vessel. 
On every possible opportunity distin- 
guished officers had expressed their dis- 
approval of a ship of this character being 
sent to sea, relying only on her steam 
power, and having no masts and sails. It 
was, however, from no feeling of hos- 
tility to the type of vessel, and still less 
from any fear as to its ultimate success, 
that he called the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to the present 
condition of the Devastation. He should 
wish to remind hon. Members who had 
not deeply considered this subject that 
the question of mastless ships was by no 
means a new one. In the course of 
last autumn some striking letters on the 
subject had appeared in the leviathan 
organ of the day from the late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy (Mr. Reed), in 
which he stated that as long ago as 
1866-7 he had proposed the construction 
of a gigantic mastless turret ship to the 
then Conservative Government, and he 
appeared to think rather hardly of the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) for not having carried 
out his design. That right hon. Gentle- 
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man was not now present, otherwise he 
would have been able to confirm him in 
stating that the design referred to by the 
late Chief Constructor had received the 
most careful attention at the Admiralty, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman and 
the majority of the Board had fully re- 
cognized in it the type of the fighting 
ship of the future. The cause of the 
right hon. Gentleman in refusing to build 
an experimental ship of that magnitude 
was justified by the course which had 
been followed by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). While 
acknowledging the merits of mastless 
ships he declined to make an experiment 
on such a gigantic scale, and asked the 
Constructor’s Department to prepare a 
design of a ship of the kind of about 
3,000 or 3,500 tons. Afterwards the right 
hon. Gentleman, convinced that some- 
thing must be done in that direction, 
sanctioned the Devastation, which was 
about 4,400 tons burden. Another reason 
why the Conservative Administration 
had not thought fit to enter on such a 
gigantic experiment was that all new 
iron-clad ships of war were more or less 
compromises. Nothing like a perfect 


fighting machine had then been added 


to our Navy. Every care had to be taken 
to preserve the special cruising qualities 
of our ships, while their ‘all-round fire”’ 
had to a large extent been sacrificed, as 
was the case even in our two turret ships, 
the Monarch and the Captain. Mean- 
while, while every endeavour was being 
made to preserve the cruising qualifica- 
tions of our ironclads, the great artillery 
authorities had been making such great 
progress, and the weight of the guns had 
so largely increased that the constructive 
Department of the Navy became con- 
vinced that the time had come when they 
must devise some fighting machine with 
thicker armour and capable of carrying 
heavier guns. It was evident that the 
only system that would enable this view 
to be carried out was the turret system. 
The Devastation was, consequently, ap- 
proved by the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract ; but he did not approve of it 
entirely on his own judgment or on the 
judgment of its purely professional de- 
signer, the Chief Constructor. Sir Sydney 
Dacres, in contrasting the turret ships 
the Monarch and the Captain with the 
Devastation, had stated that the masts 
of the former vessels would never save 
their crews in a gale of wind, or en- 
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able them to work off a lee shore in 
the event of their machinery breaking 
down. The design of the Devastation 
was submitted to a Committee con- 
sisting of the late Captain Coles, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Lord Lauderdale, 
and another competent gentleman, who 
came to the conclusion that a heavily 
plated armoured vessel with a low 
freeboard was capable of crossing the 
Atlantic. And this brought him to the 
point which he desired to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, as it lay at the bottom of 
the controversy on the subject which 
was now going on. The Committee 
at the Admiralty reported that the 
low freeboard was the one way of saving 
weight so as to enable a very heavy 
armour to be carried with safety; but 
they did not praise a low freeboard of 
itself as against a high freeboard in a 
sea-going vessel. On the contrary, Mr. 
Reed had stated that if he were to de- 
sign another Devastation, he should pro- 
pose to build a vessel of a far larger size 
in order to enable her to have a higher 
freeboard than the vessel in ques- 
tion possessed. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract had stated that this 
vessel was not intended to be used solely 
as a coast defence, but that she was 
built as a sea-going ship. It appeared 
to him, under these circumstances, that 
two points should be clearly kept in view. 
In the first place, there should be no 
increase of weight on the ship, so as to 
increase her immersion below the load 
line for which she was designed; and, 
secondly, that if she was to cross the At- 
lantic, and trust to her steaming powers, 
under no circumstances ought there to 
be any decrease of that coal-carrying 
power which was so vital to her safety, 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
had told the House on a previous occa- 
sion that the coal-carrying capacity of 
the Devastation would be 1,750 tons, 
sufficient for steaming for 10 days. That 
was given by the right hon, Gentleman 
as the cardinal reason why he recom- 
mended this type of ship to be built ; and 
the questions he should conclude by ask- 
ing the First Lord of the Admiralty 
were, whether these weights which 
had been placed on the Devastation 
since she was designed had neces- 
sitated an increased immersion, and a 
decrease in the amount of coal-carrying 
power. After thisCommission sat at the 
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Admiralty the First, Lord approved the 
ship, and orders were given to proceed 
with her, andin April, 1869, her weights 
were calculated. She was to have a 
mean draught of water of 26 feet 14 
inches; her displacement was 9,062 
tons. Her weights were to be:—Arma- 
ment, shot, shell, and equipment, in- 
cluding warrant stores, 600 tons; en- 
gines, stores, and coals, 2,685 tons; her 
hull and armour turrets, 5,750 tons— 
making a total of 9,035 tons, with a 
spare displacement of 27 tons. Gunnery 
had since made rapid strides, and the 
Admiralty of that day had decided to 
change the armament from four 25-ton 
guns to four 35-ton guns. An extra 
weight of 250 tons having been added 
after April, 1869, it was evident that to 
carry this, other parts of the ship must 
be lightened, and he was informed that 
if the designs did not work out as lightly 
as was expected, the amount of coal- 
carrying power must be reduced from 
1,600 tons to 1,400 tons. In December, 


1870, when the ship was well-advanced, 
fresh calculations were made, and it was 
found, that the ship worked lighter than 
was expected. She was again tested, 
and with the same draught of water, 


26 feet 14 inches, and it was found 
necessary to lighten her in one or two 
points, in order to counteract the weight 
of her armament. When the fresh cal- 
culation was resorted to, her displace- 
ment was now found to be, not 9,062 
tons, but 9,090 tons. She was now to 
carry in coals 1,600 tons. Her weights 
were to be:—Armament, shot, equip- 
ment, including warrant officers’ stores, 
766 tons; engines, stores, and coals, 
2,596 tons; hull, armour turrets, and a 
tower, 5,510 tons—making a total of 
8,872 tons. This left 218 tons square 
displacement. In January, 1871, the 
Committee of Designs was appointed. 
He objected at the time to that Com- 
mittee, and since he had seen it in ope- 
ration that objection was confirmed. One 
of his reasons was that whereas the First 
Lord recommended that this new type 
of ship should be constructed without 
delay, she was most cruelly delayed, and 
the Fury was still more delayed. So 
that the Devastation, having been laid 
down in 1869, and it being now 1873, 
she had scarcely yet commenced her 
trials. The ship and the calulations 
upon which she was designed were laid 
before the Committee of Designs, and 
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approved by the chief members of the 
Council of Construction, and Sir Spencer 
Robinson then Controller of the Navy. 
On overhauling the drawings, however, 
of the Devastation, an increase of free- 
board was recommended, which would 
also add to the accommodation of the 
officers. The Admiralty approved of 
the superstructure being carried out. 
It was said that it was desirable 
to give increased accommodation to 
the officers, but that it was not neces- 
sary for the safety ofthe ship. This in- 
creased superstructure was calculated to 
weigh 100 tons, but in effect it weighed 
130 tons; and this naturally increased 
the weights to be carried, leaving only a 
displacement of 18 tons. Her supposed 
present state was:—Armament, equip- 
ment, &c., 328°7 tons; engine stores, &c., 
1,600 tons ; coals, 2,683°9 tons; weight 
of hull, armour, turret, and tower, 
6,085°2 tons—making a total of 9,597 
tons. This was an increase of 527 tons, 
with an immersion of over 144 inches. 
What had happened to the Devastation 
since she left the Committee of Designs 
was the question he wished to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman. That very 
day the Naval Architect or Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy had admitted that 
he had agreed to submerge the bows of 
the Devastation deeper by 74 inches than 
her original design. And if it were 
true that there was any possible danger 
of the kind alluded to in the opening 
speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty the other night, it seemed 
to him that apart from the great 
danger of having the vessel so sub- 
merged that her armour-plate was 
under the water, the danger, whatever 
it might be, of being submerged was 
not relieved by bringing her down 7} 
inches. He was far from saying that 
the information which had reached him 
with respect to the Devastation was cor- 
rect; but he was told—he hoped it 
would not prove to be the fact—that 
there was a great increase in the weights 
to be carried by the ship. His argu- 
ment was, of course, based upon the 
assumption that the Admiralty had not 
consented to alter that upon which 
alone the ship could rely for safety, or 
could be trusted to carry out the special 
duty or service for which she was de- 
signed, and by reason of which alone 
she was sanctioned by the House. Her 
coal-carrying capacity. was 1,600 tons 
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when her weights were tested in 1869, 
in 1870, and when she was considered 
by the Committee of Design in 1871. 
He had heard a rumour that her weight 
was now to amount to 9,597 tons, which 
would be an increase of 527 tons on the 
weight before the Committee. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
confidently to contradict that rumour, 
and to state further that the Admiralty 
had not consented to do that which, in 
his opinion, they ought not to have con- 
templated—namely, toreduce the weight- 
earrying poweroftheship. It had been 
stated—and it was stated at the meeting 
held that day, and therefore he was not 
dealing with anonymous rumours—that 
the Devastation would go to her trial 
with a mean draught of 26 feet 5 inches, 
and that her coal-carrying capacity would 
be reduced 300 tons below the amount 
for which she was sanctioned. If that 
were the case, while he did not wish to 
blame anyone who had been the means 
of bringing about such a state of things, 
he could not but think, with a painful 
example of what a dreadful disaster 
might occur through shortness of coal- 
carrying power, that a great blow had 
been struck at her design, and that her 

ower and usefulness would be greatly 
eae In 1869 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) said that the steaming power 
of the Devastation would be as follows :— 
10 days’ steaming at 12 knots, 18 days’ 
steaming at 10 knots, and 25 to 35 days 
at a low rate of speed. But with only 
1,300 tons of coal this would become 74 
days’ steaming at 12 knots, 144 days at 
10 knots, and 18 to 24 days at a low 
rate of speed. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give him credit for 
bringing this question forward with no 
spirit of hostility to himself, the Con- 
structive Department of the Admiralty, 
or the designer of the ship. His object 
was simply to elicit from the right hon. 
Gentleman a statement as to whether 
the rumours to which he had referred 
were facts or fictions. Certain alterations 
had, as was stated at the meeting that 
day, been made in the original design 
of the ship, such as the bringing of her 
head down by 7} inches. If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman was in a posi- 
tion to say that such was not the case, 
and that the ship was able to carry 1,600 
tons of coal, he, for one, should heartily 
congratulate him and the naval service 
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of the country. He should do more. 
Although he did not consider himself 
very specially endowed with physical 
power, or an excess of bravery, he should 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to use his 
good offices with his gallant friend Cap- 
tain Hewett, to allow him to join the 
Controller of the Navy on the trial trip 
of the Devastation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated the other night that the 
ship would make a very valuable addi- 
tion to our Navy. No doubt she would, 
because she was most powerfully ar- 
moured and carried the heaviest guns 
afloat. But she would also be an un- 
necessarily costly addition to the Navy. 
The remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
would have applied as well to the 
Hotspur, the Glatton, or any of the new 
gunboats. He hoped to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the De- 
vastation was capable of performing the 
special service for which she was de- 
signed, and for which alone she was 
sanctioned by the House; what her 
present weight and coal-carrying power 
were; whether she could cross the At- 
lantic or proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope—in short, whether she could carry 
our war flag over distant seas. If he 
were assured that she could, he should 
be extremely pleased, and feel that he 
had performed a public duty in allaying 
popular alarm and satisfying the country 
as to the merits of Her Majesty’s ship 
Devastation. 

Str JAMES ELPHINSTONE ob- 
served that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had, on the first night the Navy Esti- 
mates were discussed, promised the Com- 
mittee that they should have ample op- 
portunity of discussing the naval policy 
of the country. On that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman made a long state- 
ment, and one which showed an amount 
of memory and knowledge acquired dur- 
ing a very short time which was very 
creditable to him, but as a sailor that 
exposition carried no conviction to his 
(Sir James Elphinstone’s) mind. It was 
a long and weary apology for the short- 
comings of Her Majesty’s Government— 
a statement made for the purpose of re- 
turning entirely to the status quo, but be- 
yond thatit developed no naval policy, and 
left no impression on his mind that the 
Government had any naval policy to pro- 
pound. They had agreed to two Votes— 
one for the wages and the other for the 
victualling of the seamen of the Fleet, 
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and he regretted that the subjects dis- 
cussed were passed over with such very 
slight notice as they had received. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
said that he was going to reduce the 
personnel of the Navy by 500 boys; but 
he made no allusion to the great ques- 
tions affecting the position of our sea- 
men. They had in the naval service a 
body of men who had never been ex- 
celled in point of character or efficiency 
during the whole period of the naval 
supremacy of this country; but there 
was one fact in reference to the men 
which deserved more than a passing al- 
lusion—he referred to the prevalence of 
crime in the Navy. He found that out 
of the number of men borne on the 
books of the Navy no fewer than 1,700 
men had been subjected to penal punish- 
ment, principally arising from leave- 
breaking. The offence of leave-breaking 
arose from causes which might be easily 
remedied if our ships were made more 
the homes of the men than they were at 
present. Very frequently during the 
16 years he had sat in that House he 
had urged on the Government the neces- 
sity of establishing naval barracks; but 
he nevertheless found that the crew of 
the Devastation were at this moment 
quartered in a hulk, while the Marines 
of the Fleet were lodged in most magni- 
ficent barracks. How could they expect 
properly to maintain discipline in the 
Navy if the men were subjected to the 
privations and degradation of living in a 
miserable manner on board a hulk? The 
question of naval barracks had for some 
time been under the serious consideration 
of the Commander in Chief of the Navy 
and some of the best officers of the ser- 
vice, as well as the establishment of can- 
teens on board Her Majesty’s ships on 
Home stations and in harbours. It had 
also been recommended that receiving 
ships for men under penal discipline 
should be established as a better means 
of reclaiming them from the bad habits 
they had contracted, and at the same 
time continuing them under naval disci- 

line The system of canteens in Her 

ajesty’s ships on the Home stations 
and in harbour might be easily adopted, 
and under it the men would be enabled 
to procure those small luxuries and com- 
forts which would endear their ships to 
them, and make them consider them 
homes instead of prisons. He might 
mention how this subject of canteens 
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had been dealt with in particular in- 
stances, and with what result. In the 
Coastguard ship at Liverpool the amount 
of crime for leave-breaking had been 
very considerable. The captain, one of 
the most judicious officers in the service, 
established a system on board by which 
his men were permitted to have a can- 
teen placed in charge of the petty offi- 
cers, and under the control of the cap- 
tain. The men were allowed to have a 
pint of beer a-piece in the course of 
every evening, and the consequence was, 
that when they found they could obtain 
the comfort which any common labourer 
could procure in the public-house, leave- 
breaking came entirely to an end. More- 
over, the small profit that resulted from 
the sale of the articles consumed had 
been devoted to charitable purposes. 
The widow of a drowned shipmate had 
been relieved therefrom, and other acts 
of charity had been dispensed from a 
fund that was under the control and 
direction of the men. The saving of 
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provisions realized a profit to the Go- 
vernment of £28,000, but it was nowhere 
to be found in the Navy Estimates. This 
involved a matter of great importance 
to the well-being of the Navy and the 


health of the men. 

Mr. SAMUDA rose to Order, and 
asked the Speaker whether this subject 
could be discussed on the Motion before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is that I do now leave 
Chair in order that the House may go 
into Committee of Supply. The hon. 
and gallant Member is within his right 
in making the observations which he has 
just been submitting to the House. 

Strr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
there was another point to which he 
wished to refer, and that was the irregu- 
larity of the meals. In 1859 he served 
on the Naval Commission, and brought 
before it, as strongly as he could, the 
fact that the diet of their seamen was 
such as they would not subject any man 
or beast in their possession to; and he 
carried the views of the Commissioners 
with him. A man to be in a proper 
condition for work ought to be fed every 
five hours. At present they had a break- 
fast at 8 o’clock, consisting of cocoa and 
biscuits; dinner, with meat, at 12; cocoa 
and biscuit again at 5 o’clock p.m.; and 
from that hour till 8 o’clock next morn- 
ing no food entered -the mouth of the 
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British ——- a he Meret the 
service the men always got a sup- 

er. This was a matter Shich ought s 
enter into the arrangements of the Ad- 
miralty. They had established a Uni- 
versity at Greenwich which was not 
likely to fare much better in the long 
run than the proposed University at 
Dublin. In appropriating the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital the rights and in- 
terests of those to whom the funds of the 
charity ought to have been devoted had 
been overlooked. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the remarks 
now made by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet would be more in Order if he 
reserved them until the occasion when 
the Vote connected with Greenwich 
Hospital was about to be considered in 
Committee. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE ob- 
served that an engagement had been 
entered into by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that on the second Vote gene- 
ral questions connected with the naval 
policy of the country might be discussed, 
and if hon. Members were not able to do 
so on the present occasion it would be 
impossible to discuss that policy. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the under- 
standing was that in Committee on the 
second Vote a general discussion should 
be taken, and he thought it would be 
more convenient to enter into the matter 
to which his hon. and gallant Friend 
was referring when that Vote came be- 
fore the Committee. 

Str JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he should confine his remarks to the 
Devastation. He submitted that she was 
totally incapable of a sea voyage. He 
came to this conclusion after a personal 
inspection of her, and was confirmed in 
it by the opinion of competent men. She 
might be useful as an addition to the 
Navy for harbour defence, but she ought 
never to go beyond the limits of any 
harbour, and if she did so he should not 
like to be responsible for the result. 
This was one of the most audacious ex- 
periments in hydro-dynamics which had 
ever been attempted. The stern being 
open she would be quite helpless in the 
trough of the sea, and nothing short of 
a miracle would save her from over- 
whelming. He would defer any further 
observations which he had to make until 
the time when the understanding which 
had been referred to could be carried 
out. 
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Mr. SAMUDA observed that the ques- 


tion before the House was not one in- 
volving the goodness of the Devastation. 
herself. The complaint was as to the 
changes which had been made in the 
original design. It appeared to him that 
these had all gone in increasing the sea- 
worthy qualities ofthe ship. When the 
vessel was originally proposed she ap- 
peared to him to be likely to possess the 
qualities which he had been seeking to 
obtain, and to induce the Admiralty to 
adopt. But it also appeared to him that 
there were certain deficiencies, which he 
took the liberty of pointing out. He 
supported the proposal to build the De- 
vastation, because he believed it was a 
step in the right direction so far as re- 
garded the carrying of the armament. 
He knew the additional buoyancy she 
would need could be added, and it was 
added ; so that the disquiet in the public 
mind resulting from the loss of the 
Captain was removed. Still he could 
not regard the Devastation as the ship of 
the future. Every step that had been 
taken by the Admiralty in this matter 
had been in the right direction, and he 
only regretted that they had not thought 
fit to go further, for he considered that 
a great error had been committed in not 
dealing with the stern of the vessel in 
the same way as they had treated the 
bows, and in not continuing the super- 
structure right fore and aft. Speaking 
from his own experience, and on a 
matter of every-day observation, he 
must say that he did not think that there 
was the slightest ground of apprehension 
as to her buoyancy even under the most 
adverse circumstances; and he regarded 
the apprehensions of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), with reference to that vessel as 
being without foundation. 

Mr. G, BENTINCK said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
stated that the building of the Devasta- 
tion was a step in the right direction, but 
he wanted to know what the right direc- 
tion was, and for what purpose this 
vessel had been built. Everyone must 
admit that the Devastation could not be 
regarded as a sea-going ship. Without 
going into all the reasons which showed 
that she could not be regarded as a sea- 
going ship, and without alleging that she 
could not live in bad weather, he main- 
tained that she could not be employed as 
an ordinary sea-going cruiser, On the 
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other hand, if she was to be employed for 
home defence, much more useful vessels, 
drawing far less water, might have been 
built for half her cost. He trusted that 
as the Devastation was unfit for a sea- 
going cruiser, and on account of her 
draught of water was equally unfit for 
home defence, the House would hear 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that he did not intend to persevere in 
building experimental ships of this cha- 
racter. He was notin the habit of charg- 
ing the Admiralty with extravagance— 
if was his fate, on the contrary, to blame 
them generally for mistaken parsimony 
—but he could not help characterizing 
the building of this vessel, which was 
useless for foreign service or home de- 
fence, as a wasteful expenditure of public 
money. 

Apmirat EGERTON said, that argu- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite would 
condemn not only the Devastation but 
also all the iron-clads which they at 
present possessed. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he con- 
demned all those of our iron-clads which 
could not be handled under canvas. 

Apmrrat EGERTON said, that none 
of ouriron-clads could be handled under 
canvas with the same freedom as our 


wooden vessels were, and, in fact, it could 
scarcely be said of any of them that they 


were navigable under canvas. He en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Member that 
the Devastation could not be regarded as 
a sea-going cruiser, because she would 
require to burn coals all the time she was 
at sea, which would render it impossible 
for her to cruise for any length of time 
without going into port to re-coal. As 
he understood the design of the Devas- 
tation when it was proposed, she was in- 
tended to cross the Atlantic if necessary, 
and, having fought a battle, to return to 
this country or to some other port, where 
she could re-coal, but she was not in- 
tended to keep the sea as a cruiser. In 
his opinion she would prove an efficient 
ship, and capable of realizing the ob- 
jects for which she was constructed. He 
hoped that the time would come when 
we could revert to our unarmoured ships, 
but until then he thought the Admiralty 
were wise in building ships of this 
character. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said he was much 
obliged to his hon. and gallant Friend 
behind him (Admiral Egerton) for the 
few words he had just uttered in regard 
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to the Devastation, The hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) was 
rather in the habit of thinking that all 
naval opinion was on his side, and that 
the Admiralty was proceeding in the 
face of all naval authority. Now, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Board of Admiralty, 
he (Mr. Goschen) would inform him that 
he was surrounded by naval officers of 
the highest ability and experience, whose 
advice he felt bound to take on those 
matters. He was fortified by those 
opinions in saying he believed that the 
Devastation would answer all the expec- 
tations respecting her. No ship had 
ever been submitted to a more search- 
ing investigation than the Devastation. 
When, then, the hon. Gentleman said 
that she would never answer as a sea- 
going ship, he could tell him that his 
opinion was completely opposed to the 
opinions of the most eminent naval offi- 
cers who had been consulted by the Ad- 
miralty. He was glad, therefore, that 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral 
Egerton) had protested against the use 
of such language. The other day the 
hon Member for West Norfolk asked 
whether the Admiralty had ever con- 
sidered the power of guns in piercing 
armour-plates. Why, from day to day 
they thought of hardly anything else. The 
hon. Member constantly taunted the Ad- 
miralty with a want of knowledge of such 
subjects as this; but he (Mr. Goschen) 
was bound to say in all courtesy that the 
hon. Gentleman was wholly ignorant of 
the way in which those questions were 
treated by the Naval Department of the 

overnment. The hon. Member asked 
with what intention this ship had been 
designed. It was a fair question, and 
he knew no better mode of answering it 
than by reading a paper from the pen of 
Sir Spencer Robinson, which was in the 
hands of Members— 


“The first object to be aimed at in a ship of 
war is the power of destroying the enemy. 
Modern naval warfare shows that there are two 
distinct powers of destruction in fleets or ships, 
the power of artillery and the power of impact; 
the latter abundantly difficult to use, but fear- 
fully efficacious ; the former easier to handle, 
but not so instantaneous in its effects. For 
neither of these purposes is excessive speed con- 
tinued for many days a first or necessary condi- 
tion ; on the contrary, high speed continued for 
several days necessitates the use of forms and 
the appropriation of weights which, in the first 
case, are avourable to manceuvring; and, in 
the second case, limit the power of artillery ; the 
former rendering almost unavailable the tremen- 
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dous power lodged in the ship herself, and de- 
veloped by impact, the latter giving at once in 
battle the superiority to the more heavily-armed 
ship. No great naval battle will be fought at 
very high speeds. Two fleets meeting each 
other, however anxious both sides may be to 


fight it out, will find it necessary to keep toge-’ 


ther and manceuvre with precision; this will 
not be done at extreme speeds. The great ma- 
ritime Powers with whom alone we should enter 
on a contest for life and death would be France 
and Russia. A war with America would be of 
so different a nature that the Navy required for 
for that purpose is altogether a thing apart; but 
if we have to contend for great national purposes 
with either France or Russia the contest must be 
in European waters; the Channel, the Medi- 
teranean, or the Baltic will be the scenes of strifes 
fearful to contemplate. It is for us of vital im- 
portance to come triumphant out of such a con- 
test. We shall neither need extreme speed, nor 
the power of steaming for many days in suc- 
cession at a high rate, to insure a victory. What 
we shall want, above all things, is the means of 
carrying and defending a formidable artillery, 
combined with the greatest facility in making 
use of the power of impact. To these two re- 
quirements all others must be subordinate; in 
their perfection they will hardly be found in the 
same ship, but whether these two destructive 
forces are in one and the same ship or not, a 
large amount of defence is necessary to enable 
any use at all to be made of either offensive 
power. English ships’ sides must be difficult to 

enetrate ; engines and boilers must be protected 
rom the explosion of shells; magazines must 
have some security, if in an artillery combat with 
France or Russia we are to contend at least on 
equal terms. If their ships earry heavy armour, 
so must ours, and that position is, I conceive, 
irrefutable, though we may admit that no per- 
fect protection against even the guns:carried at 
sea can, in all cases, be had. And if that posi- 
tion is true as to an artillery fight, it is even 
more true of the other great means by which 
naval actions will be decided, namely, the impact 
of one ship against another. The ship that in- 
tends to give that deadly blow must be so de- 
fended by shot-resisting sides and decks, as to 
bear with comparative impunity much pounding 
from heavy guns before she finds an opportunity 
of delivering her fatal and final thrust. Heavy 
guns (and the Devastation is armed with 35-ton 
guns), thick armour (her armour is 12-inches 
thick), great handiness (and the Devastation can 
turn with the greatest ease)—are the first quali- 
ties for ships that have to fight in fleets. When 
those are secured, add the greatest speed that 
can be obtained, coal enough to provide for the 
necessities of warfare in the Channel, Mediter- 
ranean, or Baltic, such sea-going qualities as will 
enable operations in these seas to be performed 
with safety, good arrangements for officers and 
men, and as little sail power as is consistent with 
the use to be made of a fleet in time of peace. 
This, in my opinion, is the kind of fleet without 
which England could not hope to fight a naval 
action with success, without which a maritime 
war with a Great Power would be our destruc- 
tion; and it this fleet whose numbers, I think, 
it is our bounden duty to complete, before un- 
dertaking vessels of another type, valuable as 
they may be, or desirable as it may be to have 
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them as soon as our more imperious wants are 
satisfied.” 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked whe- 
ther these remarks referred to the De- 
vastation type of vessel ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would read 
on-— 

“T therefore urge as strongly as I can that 
the type of ship necessary for fleet fighting be 
taken up as the one most required; that our 


new constructions may be of the nature of the 
Glatton or Hotspur.” 


[Lord Henry Lennox: Hear, hear !] 
And this was the paper on which Sir 
Spencer Robinson recommended the 
building of the Devastation. Did the 
noble Lord dispute that proposition ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
could not dispute it, not having the 
paper before him; but his impression 
was that the paper referred to masted 
and rigged ships; otherwise, why the 
reference to ‘‘as little sail power as” 
possible ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that neverthe- 
less the noble Lord cried ‘‘ Hear, hear” 
when he mentioned the Glatton and the 
Hotspur, which had neither. He had 
read this extract to show that the De- 
vastation was meant for fleet fighting— 
to fight the great naval battles of the 
future. Such a ship must have sufficient 
coal-carrying and sea-going qualities to 
fight in the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
the North Sea, and the Channel; and, 
though this was not stated in the Minute, 
she must also be able to cross the At- 
lantic in safety, and fight an action on 
that side of the water if necessary. He 
said distinctly that if the sea-going 
qualities of the Devastation should turn 
out a failure, the Devastation herself 
would be a failure; and he acknow- 
ledged that if she were simply a ship 
for coast defence, we could build cheaper 
ships, and ships better adapted to that 
purpose. It was, however, as sea-going 
fighting ships that the Admiralty at- 
tached importance to vessels of the De- 
vastation type; they were not to prey 
upon the enemy’s commerce, because 
ships of another type would be used for 
that purpose ; they were to cope at sea 
with the fighting ships of other Powers. 
He would now address himself to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester—a speech of great mode- 
ration, and which put the case very 
plainly. He was glad the noble Lord 
did not introduce the question of per- 
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sonal responsibility, upon which so much 
had been said. The original designers 
were relieved from responsibility on ac- 
count of the changes which had been 
made in the ship; but, as had been 
stated elsewhere, the responsibility rested 
with those who sent the ship to sea, and 
with the naval architects who advised 
that she was a ship which might be sent 
to sea. He was glad to think that these 
personal discussions might now be looked 
upon as ended. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) was subjected to much 
attack in his absence, having no oppor- 
tunity of replying, but they might now 
assume that such charges would not be 
repeated. The noble Lord fairly said 
that the main point raised by the changes 
in the Devastation was her coal-carrying 
power; and he asked whether the ship 
would be further immersed, and would 
carry less coal than she was designed to 
carry. As the final calculations were not 
yet made, he could not tell to within 
50 or 100 tons how the weights would 
turn out; but before the Committee of 
Designs sat certain increases had already 
been made in the weight of the ship. 
Her armaments had been raised from 
four 25-ton to four 35-ton guns, in- 
creasing her weight by 157 tons. There 
was also an increase of 155 tons through 
the thickening of the armour deck; the 
little iron mast that was added weighed 
20 tons; the conning tower was added, 
weighing 97 tons; and the engine would 
weigh 35 tons more than was expected, 
though this was a matter over which 
the Admiralty had no control. The Com- 
mittee of Designs recommended some 
further changes. The design for the 
superstructure was placed before them 
in January, 1871, and this added 133 
tons to the weight. The Committee re- 
commended an important addition— 
bulkheads of thick armour to protect 
the ‘vitals’ of the ship from a raking 
fire fore and aft; and the naval and 
scientific men upon the Committee stated 
that the fighting efficiency of the ship 
would be enormously increased by such 
a protection. These bulkheads repre- 
sented a further addition of 134 tons. 
It was resolved further to subdivide the 
compartments at the bow, in order to 
give additional buoyancy in case that 
part of the ship were struck, and the 
additional iron plating there increased 
the weight by 13 tons. The thickening 


of the deck-plates was to protect the 
Mr. Goschen 
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magazines and the ship generally from 
the explosion of shells. Her fighting 
powers had accordingly been greatly in- 
creased, and the noble Lord asked at 
what sacrifice had those fighting powers 
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‘been increased ? The noble Lord asked, 


in the first place, whether they had been 
increased at the expense of the sea-going 
qualities of the ship. Now, her sea-going 
qualities had not been sacrificed, but had 
been improved. He wished to lay particu- 
lar stresson that point. If those additional 
weights had been put into the ship with- 
out any difference in her form, they 
would have raised the centre of gravity ; 
but while the centre of gravity had 
been raised by those additional weights, 
the superstructure had had a counter- 
balancing and more than counter-balanc- 
ing influence in increasing the range of 
stability of the ship; and the conse- 
quence had been that notwithstanding 
that increased weight, the angle of 
stability had been increased from 44, at 
which it stood in the original design, to 
56. It had been stated that night that 
the Committee of Designs were satisfied 
with 43; but in their last Report they 
said they would prefer 50, and 56 had 
been given in the case of the Devastation. 
The noble Lord next alluded to what he 
called the surplus of displacement; but 
the noble Lord used that term in one 
sense, and the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) used it in 
another. The noble Lord, in speaking 
of the surplus of displacement, meant 
simply whether she would float lower 
than her designed line of draught or not. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
spoke of it as displacement above water. 
[Mr. Samupa: I meant surplus buoy- 
ancy.| He wished rather for the sake 
of the public to correct the noble Lord, 
and to point out what the surplus of dis- 
placement really was. By the various 
changes that had been made additional 
weights had been put into the ship, 
which could not be calculated to a ton, 
but they ranged between 400 and 500 
tons. That was the additional weight 
after increasing her stability, increasing 
the comfort of the men, and, above all, 
increasing her fighting qualities. How 
were they to deal with that extra 400 or 
500 tons? Was the ship to be immersed 
so much more, or was her coal supply to 
be reduced, or was she to be partly im- 
mersed some few inches more, and partly 
to have her supply of coal reduced? 
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Now, one most gratifying circumstance 
had come to their aid in that respect, 
because at the same time that they had 
increased the fighting powers of the ship 
they had been able to reduce her coal- 
carrying capacity without diminishing 
materially the distance she could go; 
and for this reason. Fortunately, the 
machinery, the engines, and boilers of 
the ship had turned out to be so success- 
ful that with 1,400 tons of coal on board 
they could steam a longer distance than 
they could have done with the 1,600 tons 
which they originally estimated. There- 
fore 200 tons could be removed without 
in the least interfering with the distance 
which she could proceed. Mr. Reed 
made a calculation which was submitted 
to Lord Lauderdale’s Committee. He 
showed that with 1,600 tons of coal on 
board, the Devastation could steam 5,600 
miles at six knots speed,. 4,320 miles at 
ten knots, and 2,880 miles at 12 knots. 
The results of the latest trials showed 
that they could steam with 1,400 tons of 
coal 6,650 miles at six knots, 4,580 miles 
at 10 knots, and 2,890 miles at 12 knots. 
So that the Devastation, with 200 tons 
less coal-carrying capacity—if they de- 
cided in that direction — could go a 
longer distance than she had been esti- 
mated to go, and those 200 tons could 
be aioudk from the ship. But, further, 
her coal might be reduced to 1,200 tons, 
and she could still steam 5,700 miles at 
six knots, or 100 knots more than she 
was estimated to go with 1,600 tons. 
They had secured greater stability, 
greater safety for the men, and infinitely 
better protection against fore and aft 
raking fire. They had carried out further 
improvements in the ship, thickened the 
armour decks, and they were also able 
to go a greater distance with a smaller 
quantity of coal than she was estimated 
to go with a larger quantity. He would 
point out that supposing the ship was 
immersed six inches more, 200 tons 
would represent about that amount of 
additional immersion. Moreover, those 
200 tons of coal would be consumed in 
the very first days of the Devastation 
proceeding to sea; and it should never 
be forgotten that the deeper immersion 
would occur only during the first days 
of proceeding to sea. His case, there- 
fore, in reply to the noble Lord was very 
simple. They had secured additional 
fighting power for the ship, they had in 
tonsequence increased the weights ; but 
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they were able to relieve those weights 
by diminishing the supply of coal which 
she would carry, and that without re- 
ducing the distance she could go. But, 
more than that, the constructors believed 
that it would be no damage to the ship 
if she was immersed those few addi- 
tional inches. They would make trials 
at various draught lines, they would see 
at what draught line she was safest, and 
regulate her accordingly. The con- 
structors believed that, besides those im- 
provements in the ship, they would have 
the advantage of greater engine power, 
and that she would be able to carry from 
1,500 to 1,600 tons of coal without at all 
imperilling her. It ought to be under- 
stood, both in the House and out of 
doors, that it was not a question of 
safety, but of the amount of coal which 
the Devastation could carry. He could 
not conclude better than by again quot- 
ing the words of Sir Spencer Robinson, 
who said— 


“Extend, therefore, the turret and the ram 
system as much as possible on moderate dimen- 
sions, make such vessels truly formidable fight- 
ing ships, sacrificing to some extent the showy 
and attractive qualities of excessive speed and 
large coal power for superior fighting powers.” 


The Admiralty did not think that they 
had sacrificed the fighting power, be- 
cause the Devastation would have such 
powers of fighting as no ship had had 
before. ' 

Sm JOHN HAY said, there were two 
questions which fairly came within the 
purview of that debate, namely, whether 
the Devastation now produced was the 
Devastation that was designed; and 
whether the Devastation was a type of 
ship which it was desirable to reproduce. 
He had concurred with his lamented 
friend (Mr. Corry) in thinking the ex- 
penditure upon the Devastation was not 
justified ; that for coast defence the ship 
was too large and drew too much water ; 
while for sea-going purposes a ship of 
that character was not what the country 
required. Having, however, been built, 
it was very desirable to ascertain whether 
she was such a vessel as the designer 
had intended. As to her coal-carrying 
capacity, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) had not satis- 
fied the House that the ship was what 
she was intended to be. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given them evidence 
that she would be considerably beyond 
her draught, that draught being exces-~ 
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sive as it was, if the whole of the coal 
was put in her. What the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated about the power 
of her engines might be very creditable 
to her engine-makers ; but it would not 
convince those who had considered the 
question that the result of the changes 
made in her had not altered that which 
she was originally designed to be. No 
doubt in building an ironclad ship every- 
thing must be in the nature of a com- 
promise; it was impossible to have an 
ironclad ship perfect in every particular ; 
something must be sacrificed to obtain 
benefit in another direction. But a sea- 
going man-of-war ought to have two 
qualities ; she should be seaworthy, and 
she should also be able to keep the sea. 
These two things were different. Sea- 
worthiness depended upon an adequate 
proportion and just distribution of the 
weight, and also upon good workman- 
ship and material, which last were 
always obtained, whether in the dock- 
yards or private yards. To keep the sea 


required sufficient and healthy accom- 
modation for the crew, inexhaustible 
means of conducting the ship, which 
pointed to sails, and sufficient space for 
He thought 


armament and accessories. 
that the Devastation and her sister ships 
were not complete in these particulars, 
and he objected to further expenditure 
upon this kind of ship until full experi- 
ment had been made. Another quali- 
fication necessary was great speed with 
handiness, enabling a ship to choose the 
time for attack, to chase and overtake 
the enemy, and to escape from a supe- 
rior force. As the supreme effort would 
be made under steam, there must be 
some sacrifice of sail for the sake of the 
greatest velocity under steam. The 
draught should also be as light as possi- 
ble consistent with other qualifications, 
and though the Devastation had been 
spoken of for service in the Baltic, a 
vessel of her draught could not approach 
any of the great Russian fortifications. 
The draught of the Suez Canal should 
be considered, for to a maritime country 
which might be engaged in hostilities in 
the East or in the West, it was import- 
ant to avoid the circuit of Africa. 
Other places where men-of-war might 
have to act were nearly identical, such 
as the River St. Lawrence. As to 
armour, a sea-going and seaworthy ship 
could only be protected in certain places, 
for though 10 years ago it could be 
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entirely clothed above the water line 
with armour sufficient to resist the artil- 
lery then existing, the rough rule being 
an inch additional armour for every 
1,000 tons, ironplate had now to be as 
thick as the diameter of the gun fired 
against it. There being guns 16 inches 
in diameter, 16 inch plates were neces- 
sary to resist them, but nobody would 
think of building a 16,000 ton vessel 
with 16 inch plates. Moreover, the ram 
and torpedo were more dangerous than 
shot and shell, and it was impossible to 
clothe a vessel below water with armour 
sufficient to resist these. It must, there- 
fore, be considered what parts should be 
protected. He had had the honour of 
knowing Admiral Tegethoff, the dis- 
tinguished commander who had fought 
the only great battle in which ramming 
and turret ships had taken part, and he 
justified the the unfortunate position of 
his antagonist Admiral Persano’s low 
free-board turret ship by saying it was so 
unmanageable in the sea then on that its 
Admiral could not take the part he was 
anxious for. Admiral Tegethoff had a 
wooden ship slightly protected with 
armour, and it sank a vessel with 600 or 
700 hands by striking it amidships with 
itsram. The greatest damage was sus- 
tained by vessels with armour just thick 
enough to detain the shells, causing ex- 
plosions in places where they should not 
have happened. The result of that action 
ought to teach us that there was no 
advantage in having unmasted, unsea- 
worthy turret ships, especially now that 
we could not coat the whole of the ship 
with armour. The magazine ought first 
to be protected, then the motive power, 
then, as far as possible, the steering 
apparatus, then the machinery of the 
gun, and lastly, the bottom of the ship 
must be protected from the ram and 
the torpedo by cellular construction, or 
by some other contrivance. He thought 
that they must give up attempting to 
protect the men at the guns, and that 
they had much better let the shot go 
through those parts of the ship that were 
not essential. It was because the 
Devastation had very few of the neces- 
sary qualities that he had opposed its 
construction, and he should object to any 
further expenditure on such vessels until 
the Zhunderer and the Devastation had 
proved better than he expected. As to 
coal-carrying capacity, the latitude and 
longitude in which a vessel might be 
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required could not be fixed. When the 
Devastation had consumed half of her 
coal she would have to come back for a 
supply of coal. Therefore, only half of 
her power could be used for offensive 
purposes ; the other half would be re- 
quired to bring her back. Nothing could 
be more annoying to a naval officer who 


went to sea with such a ship, than to find | 87 


that instead of procceding to fight the 
enemy he must go back for more coal. 
For this reason, all men-of-war must be 
in the nature of a compromise, but the 
compromise by which sails were sacri- 
ficed entirely was a mistaken one. To 
make vessels drawing so large an amount 
of water dependent upon one motive 
power was bad policy, and, holding that 
opinion, he should oppose any increase 
in the number of these ships. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was mistaken in 
supposing that he had asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had considered 
the question of shipsand guns. He had 
referred to armour plate versus guns. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman took him up rather 
sharply because he cheered when the 
Hotspur and the Glatton were mentioned. 
The explanation of his cheer was this— 
the Hotspur and the Giatton were in- 
tended for the Mediterranean; whereas 
the Devastation was intended for the At- 
lantic, the West Indies, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. He wished to know if the 
Devastation was to carry 1,400 and not 
1,600 tons of coal, what the draught 
would be at 1,400 tons of coal ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had already 
informed the noble Lord that the Admi- 
ralty had not got the final calculations. 
He had stated that, with 1,400 tons of 
coals, she could go further than if she 
carried 1,600 tons of coals, and that she 
would be tried under various conditions, 
and her supply of coal would be limited 
accordingly. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT, who had 
given Notice that he would call attention 
to the Report of the Committee of De- 
signs on Ships of War, asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he should 
bring forward that subject now or defer 
it till the Dockyard Vote came before the 
Committee of Supply? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
would be far better to postpone the sub- 
ject until the Dockyard Vote came on. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,035,719, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1874.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN observed that some 
hon. Members might wish to have a 
lengthy discussion on this Vote, and as 
other Business had to be disposed of 
that evening, he thought the best course 
would be at once to move that the Chair- 
man do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(J/r. 
Goschen.) 


In reply to Mr. Ryianps, 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would bring 
forward the Navy Estimates again 


whenever he had an opportunity of 
doing so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
[prnx 34.] 


Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
Arthur Peel.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 31st March.] 

Amendment [31st March] again pro- 
posed, in page 9, line 17, to leave out 
from the words ‘‘They may, by them- 
selves,” to the words ‘‘inspection of 
which appears to them requisite,” in 
line 20 (Mr. Muntsz). 

Question proposed, ‘that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

. Motion negatived. 


(ir. Childers, Mr, 


Clause 21 (Powers of Commisssioners. 
See 34 & 35 Vict. c. 78. s. 7), 

Mr. MUNTZ moved, in page 9, line 
26, after ‘‘ document,’’ to insert ‘‘ belong- 
ing to any Railway or Canal Company, 
or other public Company.” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he could not accept the Amendment, 
as there would be two parties to every 
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case brought before the Commissioners, 
and it ought to be in the power of the 
Commissioners to compel the production 
of documents on both sides. The proper 
course would be to define the documents 
to be called for as those which related 
to the matter before the Commissioners. 
He would therefore move in page 9, line 
26, to leave out ‘‘ which they consider 
important,” and insert ‘relating to the 
matters before them.” 


Amendment (Mr. Muniz) by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Orders of Commissioners). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved in page 10, line 13, after “‘ any of 
them,’’ insert— 


“The Commissioners may also, if they think 
fit, at the instance of any party to the proceed- 
ings before them, and upon such security being 
given by the appellant as the Commissioners 
may direct, state a case in writing for the opi- 
nion of any superior court upon any question 
which in the opinion of the Commissioners is a 
question of law. 

“The court to which the case is trans- 
mitted shall hear and determine the ques- 
tion or questions of law arising thereon, and 
shall thereupon reverse, affirm, or amend the de- 
termination in respect of which the case has 
been stated, or remit the matter to the Commis- 
sioners with the opinion of the court thereon, or 
may make such other order in relation to the 
matter, and may make such order as to costs as 
to the court may seem fit, and all such orders 
shall be final and conclusive on all parties: Pro- 
vided—That the Commissioners shall not be 
liable to any costs in respect or by reason of any 
such appeal. 

“The operation of any order made by the 
Commissioners shall not be stayed pending the 
decision of any such appeal.” 


Mr. LEEMAN objected to the propo- 
sal, and suggested the insertion of words 
which would have the effect of making it 
imperative on the Commissioners to 
grant an appeal. 

Mr. DENISON said, it was perfectly 
impossible for the Railway Companies to 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, and they were united and deter- 
mined upon that point. Nobody knew 
who were to be the Commissioners, and 
he would not trust any three men in the 
kingdom with despotic powers of inter- 
pretation without any appeal unless they 
chose to grant it. He could not make 
any compromise in this matter, and 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Railway Companies would abnegate the 
duties which they owed to their share- 
holders if they permitted the Government 
to carry such clauses as this, and take 
their rights away from them. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the lan- 
guage of the hon. Gentleman was some- 
what strong, and he was afraid that if 
Railway Companies were to come to the 
House with more assumption, they might 
not get that amount of justice to which 
they were entitled. On the general ques- 
tion it must be remembered that the in- 
dividual trader had to deal with powerful 
Companies, holding very long purses, 
and that unnecessary liberty of appeal 
might thus place the trader practically 
at the mercy of the carrier. He 
thought, on the part of the Government, 
that there was a great deal in the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Mr. Cross), but 
they would ask the Committee to pass 
the clause in the shape. in which it was 
now proposed, undertaking to consider 
that suggestion before the Report, and 
if possible to propose words in accord- 
ance with it. 

Mr. LEEMAN contended that the 
clause, by taking away the right of ap- 
peal, deprived the Companies of the 
right which belonged to every subject of 
this realm. [‘‘No, no.”] It was said 
that there was to be only a right of ap- 
peal if the tribunal should think fit. But 
the Chief Commissioner and another of 
the Commissioners were not to be law- 
yers, and while this was so there was 
to be no right of appeal from their deci- 
sion, even on points of law. An appeal 
as a question of fact was not asked at 
all. He would appeal to the House 
on a matter of justice not to deprive 
Companies of a right of appeal. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the right of appeal which existed in the 
ordinary Courts should be permitted in 
the case of this new tribunal also. 

Viscount BURY said, he thought the 
Railway Companies were not asking any- 
thing but justice in asking a right of ap- 
peal, especially in questions of pure law 
which were not complicated with matters 
of fact. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked that there were many cases 
where the right of appeal depended on 
the leave of the Court, and there was a 
very large number of cases in which no 
right of appeal existed at all. In very 
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many instances the amount involved 
would be very small, and it would be 
very oppressive to give a right of appeal 
merely because one of the parties was a 
great and wealthy corporation. Again, 
in many cases the law was perfectly well 
settled. There was no occasion for dis- 
trusting the proposed tribunal so far as 
to suppose that it would prevent the 
opinion of a Court of Law being taken 
on any question, the decision of which 
might be requisite for the future guid- 
ance of the tribunal itself. The question 
of the necessity of appeal might fairly be 
left to the lawyer who would be one of 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE agreed that 
the Solicitor General had stated the case 
very fairly, but his statement went 
against the Bill altogether. For his own 
part, he strongly objected both to the 
Bill and the tribunal under it. He be- 
lieved the tribunal proposed would either 
meddle too much, and become intoler- 
able, or be useless, and do nothing at 
all. The Court of Common Pleas might 
have been continued to act as thetribunal, 
if it were strengthened by assessors ap- 
pointed to assist in its decisions. If, 
however, the new tribunal was to de- 
cide these matters, it should be made 
as strong as possible, which it would not 
be if there should be given a power of 
appeal to a Superior Court in all cases. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the Government were of opi- 
nion that there was a great deal in the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Mr. Cross), and with- 
out binding themselves to any particular 
words, they would introduce a provision 
which would make an appeal absolute 
in thosecases in which the Commissioners 
were not unanimous. 

Amendment amended and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Sittings of Commissioners). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved in page 10, after line 21, to in- 
sert— 


“Provided that if it appears to the President 
of the Board of Trade tor the time being that 
it is expedient in the public interest that the 
Commissioners, or any of them, shall sit at any 
particular place for the discharge of any of their 
duties, it shall be lawful for him to give direc- 
tions to that effect in writing, and the Commis- 
sioners shall act accordingly.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked what was 
the object of this Proviso ? 


{Aprit 3, 1873} 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Proviso was proposed in the 
public interest. It might be of great 
advantage that causes should be heard 
out of London, and if the Commissioners 
were disinclined to take that course he 
proposed to give the Board of Trade 
power to direct them to do so. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have less confi- 
dence in the Commissioners than the 
Railway Companies. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Power of Commissioners to 
make general orders). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 10, line 22, after ‘‘ may,” insert 
‘with the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved, in page 10, line 24, after ‘‘them,” 
insert 

“ Tncluding applications for and the stating of 
cases for appeal; also for enabling the Com- 
missioners in cases to be specified in such general 
orders to exercise their jurisdiction by any one 
or two of their number: Provided, That any per- 
son aggrieved by any decision or order made in 
any case so specified, may require a rehearing by 
all the Commissioners.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, re- 
ferring to the provision, which required 
certain rules to be placed before Parlia- 
ment for the space of two months, ex- 
pressed a hope that words would be in- 
serted with a view of preventing diffi- 
culties similar to those which had arisen 
in the case of schemes proposed by the 
Endowed School Commissioners. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL suggested that 
the words ‘‘one month” should be 
omitted from the clause, and ‘two 
months ” inserted. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would consider the question. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 25 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Duration of office and 
powers of Commissioners). 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE asked how it 
would be possible to get men at a salary 
of £3,000 a-year to undertake these 
duties if their appointment was only for 
five years. It would be better not to 
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limit the duration of the Commission, 
leaving Parliament free to deal with the 
matter. This showed the impolicy of a 
doubtful experiment. He did not ob- 
ject to a high salary, because he thought 
public servants were generally underpaid, 
but he did not like pensions, and Com- 
missioners had a tendency to become 
pensioners. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had believed that he was acting 
in conformity with the feeling of the 
House. This was more or less an ex- 
periment, and he had thought it unad- 
visable to make the Act permanent and 
give the Commissioners a perpetual lease 
of office. He had no particular affection 
for the term of five years; but he still 
believed that the House would prefer to 
retain that term in the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should like to know what sort of men 
the right hon. Gentleman expected to 
get for five years, and what he meant to 
do with them at the end of that time. 
Was the lawyer-member to go back to 
his profession, and did the right hon. 
Gentleman expect to get the right sort 
of railway-member for £3,000 a-year, if 
at the end of that time he was to be 
turned adrift ? 

Mr. RATHBONE agreed that it would 
be more desirable to give salaries of 
£5,000 than £3,000. The success of this 
Bill would very much depend on the 
way it was worked. If the Commission- 
ers made their offices useless or per- 
nicious, they must take the consequences. 
If, on the contrary, they did their duty 
well, it was most likely their appoint- 
ments would be permanent. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that few good men 
would give upa position for another of 
only three years. 

Mr. WOODS said, the Committee 
could not do better than accept the pro- 
position of the Government. The state- 
ment made by the President of the Board 
of Trade led to the inference that able 
men were ready to accept the office, one 
being a barrister of 14 years’ standing. 

Mr. GREGORY observed that it 
would be impossible if the duration of 
the Commission was only for five years 
that they could re-place any Member 
who happened to die at the end of three 
or four years. 

Mrz. RYLANDS said, he was in favour 
of the clause, which, as it stood, would 


Mr. Stephen Cave 
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relieve the country from all claim to 
compensation in case the Bill should not 
prove a success. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that the 
Committee were in this difficulty. If 
they made permanent appointments they 
might, of course, be called upon for com- 
pensation if they abolished the Commis- 
sion; if they made the appointments for 
five years only, they ran the risk of not 
getting the best men. The Government 
would have to choose between two evils, 
and he wished them joy of the choice. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was at a loss to 
know who would accept the duties. A 
barrister of 14 years’ standing with any- 
thing like talent and energy would make 
more money by his profession than the 
salary proposed to be given. 

Mr. MONK said, the tribunal should 
be such as would command the confidence 
of the public. The Committee ought to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Mr. Cross). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing competent men. It was not salary 
alone that guided men in accepting offices 
of this kind, but positions of credit and 
importance. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE suggested that 
perhaps the appointments were already 
made. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 133° 
Noes 29: Majority 104. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


moved a new clause giving the Board of 
Trade power from time to time to ap- 
point not more than two Assistant Com- 
missioners. 


New Clause (Duties of Assistant Com- 
missioner, )—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH said, 
he thought it would be far better to em- 
power the Commissioners, with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury, to appoint the As- 
sistant Commissioners, and at the proper 
time he would move to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Board of Trade,’ and insert the 
word ‘‘ Commissioners.” 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he would take 
the sense of the Committee upon the 
proposed clause. 
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Mr. PEASE looked upon the Assistant 
Commissioners as a very important part 
of the whole system, inasmuch as it 
would be impossible for the Commis- 
sioners to perform the whole of the 
duties. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had not the slightest wish to 
retain the patronage of the appointments 
in question in the hands of the Board of 
Trade, and should be very willing that 
the Assistant Commissioners should be 
appointed by the Commissioners with 
the approval of the Treasury; but he 
would consider before the Report the 
best mode of appointing them. He would 
also propose the insertion in the clause 
of words permitting the Assistant Com- 
missioners to undertake arbitrations 
under the Act with the assent of both 
parties. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 27: Majority 99. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. RATHBONE moved, after Clause 
10, to insert the following clause :—(Pro- 
vision for complaint by public authority 
in certain cases). 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘or by not less than ten in- 
habitant traders.””—(Jfr. Childers.) 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘or 
by not less than ten’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 43; 
Noes 98: Majority 55. 


Mr. GREGORY moved the following 
clause :—(Commissioners to report upon 
rates under Bills for amalgamation or 
traffic arrangements). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought it would be unwise to 
throw such functions—at all events, 
without further consideration — on the 
Commissioners. 


Clause negatived. 
Mr. GREGORY moved the following 


clause :—(Power to Commissioners to fix 
terminal charges). 


New Clause—(Mr. Gregory,)\—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


{Aprit 3, 1873} 
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Mr. CHILDERS opposed the clause, 
on the ground that it was utterly alien 
the general objects and scope of the 

ill. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 81; 
Noes 51: Majority 30. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
Bill 121.] 


printed. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) (No. 3) 
BILL 


Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd April], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
for Committee to consider the abolition of Tests 
in Trinity College and the University of Dublin. 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Matter considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to abolish Tests in Trinity College and 
the University of Dublin. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fawcert, Dr. Lyon Puay- 
rar, Mr. Prunxet, and Viscount CricnTon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124. ] 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuur Peet, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Gas and Water- 
works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Aber- 
sychan Gas, Ilford Gas, Leominster Gas, Oaken- 
gates and St. George’s Gas, Redditch Gas, 
Canterbury Water, Catestinne Water, Denbigh 
Water, Maidstone Water, and Weston super 
Mare Water, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Artuurn Pret and Mr. Cuicuester For- 
TESCUE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— Setect Commirrez — Improve- 
ment of Land, nominated. 

Pusuic Brits — Second Reading — Marine Mu- 
tiny *. 

Royal Assent—Turks and Caicos Islands [36 
Vict. c. 6); Income Tax Assessment [36. Vict. 
c. 8]; Endowed Schools Address [36 Vict. c. 7]. 
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BASTARDY LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
Commons’ Amendments considered. 


On the Order of the Day for consi- 
dering Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ 
Amendments and Commons’ Reasons for 
disagreeing to some of the Amendments 
made by the Lords. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
their Lordships would recollect that 
when this Bill came up from the Com- 
mons it was found that there were seve- 
ral blunders in it, and also that much 
intricacy and confusion were created by 
the reference which the Bill contained to 
Acts of Parliament some of which had 
been repealed. Their Lordships not 
only removed the blunders, but simpli- 
fied the bastardy laws by making the 
Bill one of consolidation. In that state 
the Bill went down to the Commons. It 
appeared now that the Commons accepted 
the removal of the blunders, but refused 
to accept the consolidation. He under- 


stood that this refusal was at the instance 
of the Local Government Board, and that 
it was based on the allegation that the 
Board itself intended at some future 
day to bring in a Consolidation Bill. He 
must say that he thought there was much 


inconvenience in the practice of the Go- 
vernment allowing subjects of this kind to 
be dealt with in Bills brought in by pri- 
vate Members. The Government ought 
’ to take the full responsibility of such 
Bills; and in that case Parliament would 
have some security that they were pro- 
perly drawn. The Government said con- 
solidation on the subject was necessary, 
and when they got a consolidated Bill 
they refused to accept it. Under the 
system of passing partial measures while 
waiting for consolidation, there was a 
complete entanglement of legislation. 
Numerous were the subjects awaiting 
consolidation. They had been promised 
a consolidation of the licensing laws; 
now they were promised a consolidation 
of the bastardy laws, and for the last 20 
years they had been waiting in hope for 
a consolidation of the merchant shipping 
laws; but while they were waiting the 
Consolidation Bills still remained in the 

igeon-holes of the various Departments. 

ach imperfect Act added to the per- 
plexity. He protested against the Go- 
vernment giving its weight, authority, 
and influence in favour of piecemeal 
legislation. 


{LORDS} 
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THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not understand what the noble Mar- 
quess would have the Government do. 
Were they to say that there was to be 
no legislation on any subject until they 
could have a general consolidation of all 
the law relating to that subject ?—be- 
cause, if that were so, all legislation 
would have to be suspended for a con- 
siderable time. The case of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts was an example of 
the exceeding difficulty attending this 
kind of legislation. A consolidation of 
the laws relating to this subject had 
been under consideration for some years, 
and he would ask, ought Parliament to 
defer dealing with the evils to which 
Mr. Plimsoll had called attention until a 
consolidation of those Acts could be 
effected? If they did so, how many 
lives might be lost in the meantime! 
He quite concurred with the noble Mar- 
quess that consolidation was desirable— 
against that proposition he had not a 
word to say; but though it sounded ex- 
ceedingly well to say, ‘‘We must have a 
Consolidation Bill”’ on all occasions when 
it was proposed to remedy pressing evils, 
the thing was impracticable. The Go- 
vernment could scarcely be held respon- 
sible for this Bill. It had been intro- 
duced in the other House by an hon. 
Member who did not usually support 
them; but he had yet to learn that it 
was the duty of the Government to pre- 
vent the introduction of Bills by private 
Members. He thought it was desirable 
in many cases that legislation should be 
set on foot by private Members. The 
merits or demerits of this particular Bill 
he was not competent to discuss; but if 
the noble Marquess, with all his ability, 
had not been able to avoid some of the 
extraordinary slips which occurred in 
the Amendments, how difficult must it 
not be to draw a Bill in such a manner 
as that its phraseology was not open to 
objection. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, it appeared to 
him that the noble Earl who had just 
spoken had completely missed the point 
raised by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury). The noble Earl 
had spoken as if the noble Marquess 
had laid down the proposition that all 
legislation should be suspended till there 
was a measure of consolidation dealing 
with the subject on which it was pro- 
posed to legislate. Now, what his noble 
Friend stated was this—that a Bill had 
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come up to that House dealing with cer- 
tain portions of an Act of last year— 
that Bill was not only amended in their 
Lordships’ House, but turned into one 
of consolidation—consolidating as it did 
those portions of the Act of last year 
which it was proposed to retain with the 
other provisions which would apply to 
bastardy cases if the Bill passed. That 
consolidation was rejected in the other 
House on the ground that at a future 
day a general measure of consolidation 
would be introduced by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. His noble Friend 
complained of this, saying that it would 
be better to have one statute which 
should contain the required changes, 
and all that was necessary to be retained 
of the Bill of last year, rather than have 
two statutes—that of last year and the 
one it was now proposed to pass. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, their Lord- 
ships had now before them not only the 
Bill as it had left their Lordship’s House, 
but the Lords’ Amendments and the 
Commons’ Amendments and the Com- 
mons’ Reasons for disagreeing from the 
Lords. It was difficult to find out what 
the shape was in which the Bill was now 
supposed to stand. If they were to go 
on to consider it as amended, they ought 
to have it reprinted ; but what he would 
suggest was this—let their Lordships 
send their Bill back to the Commons 
again and say they preferred one Act to 
two Acts. When pains were taken in 
this House to make a Bill perfect the 
Commons objected to it because it was 
perfect. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that having been intrusted with the 
charge of the Bill in their Lordships’ 
House, he desired to see it as perfect as 
possible; but as, owing to the flaw in 
the existing law, a great many poor 
women were suffering serious wrong, he 
would ask their Lordships not to en- 
danger the passing of an amending Act 
by holding out on any point of form. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that even though he might not agree 
with the other House as to the point of 
form, he should regard it as a great evil 
if a necessary amendment in the law 
were defeated by any differences between 
the two Houses on a question of con- 
solidation. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was inclined to take the same view as 
that put forward by his noble Friend 
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(the Earl of Shaftesbury) and his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack. 
He believed the Bill had been much im- 
proved by making it a Consolidation Bill, 
and he thought he could show the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) that there 
were not the slips in the clauses which 
he seemed to suppose; but rather than 
that the flaw in the Act of last year 
should not be made good, he would give 
up the point of consolidation. 


Commons’ Amendments and Reasons 
considered accordingly. 


Debate arising, the further debate 
adjourned to Monday the 21st instant; and 
Bill, with Amendments, to be printed. 
(No. 63.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, to Monday the 21st instant, 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 


~——eeneen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th April, 1873. 


FRANCE—PASSPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Strr DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the practice of demanding 
passports with visas from British sub- 
jects embarking for France on French 
steamers at certain ports in the Medi- 
terranean; and, whether any represen- 
tations have been made to the French 
Government as to the inconvenience 
thereby entailed upon British subjects, 
who are accustomed to consider them- 
selves as exempt from passport regula- 
tions when travelling through France? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Office has been di- 
rected to the practice alluded to by the 
hon. Baronet, and Lord Lyons was in- 
structed to call the attention of the 
French Government to the inconvenience 
to which English travellers were thus 
stated to be subjected. It appears from 
a Despatch received in reply from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris that 
Lord Lyons had already been in com- 
munication with the French Government 
upon the subject; and on this occasion 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
stated that he had reminded the Direc- 
tors of the Messageries Maritimes of the 
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facilities accorded to English travellers 
in the matter of passports, and that they 
had been requested to give directions in 
order that English travellers should 
neither be required to produce passports 
on disembarking at French ports nor on 
taking tickets for their passage. 


ARMY—TROOP HORSES (INDIA.) 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true, as has been stated 
on high authority, that a troop horse 
bred in the Government studs in India 
costs the State £205; what are the in- 
tentions of the Government with respect 
to the maintenance of these studs; and, 
whether he can lay any Papers before 
the House which will give any informa- 
tion as to their condition and manage- 
ment? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I am unable, 
Sir, to reply categorically to my hon. 
Friend’s first Question, but the cost is 
certainly great, and greater than is de- 
sirable. In reply to his second Question, 
I have to say that the whole subject of 
the studs is under consideration. In re- 
ply to his third Question, I have to say 
that there will be no objection to pro- 
duce the Correspondence if he will move 
for it after it is complete. 


SLAVE TRADE AT ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to a statement 
which appeared in ‘‘ The Times” news- 
paper, in a letter from Zanzibar of Feb- 
ruary 18th last, to the effect that many 
Arab slave dhows carry the French flag, 
not because the dhows or their cargoes 
are French, but because the French fla 
prevents their being searched by British 
cruisers, Whether any official Communi- 
cations have been received from Sir 
Bartle Frere on the subject ; and, if so, 
whether any representations have been 
made to the French Government? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, it is quite 
true that many Arab dhows carry the 
French flag, neither the owners, vessels, 
nor cargoes being French, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Paris has on 
several occasions been instructed to make 
representations to the French Govern- 
ment on the subject of the facilities thus 


Viscount Enfield 
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afforded to native vessels for procuring 
French papers, which facilities are 
abused for Slave Trade purposes. British 
cruisers have no right to search French 
vessels; all they can do is to verify 
their nationality by demanding to see 
their papers. I believe that the new 
Commander of the French Naval Forces 
on the East African station received 
special instructions not to allow native 
vessels to obtain French papers or as- 
sume the French flag for the purposes of 
the Slave Trade. No special represen- 
tation on this subject has been received 
from Sir Bartle Frere. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS-BANK 
ACCOUNT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Post- 
master General, If the amount due to 
the National Debt Commissioners up to 
the 3lst March 1873 on the Post Office 
Savings Bank Account has been paid 
over by the Post Office to the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the estimated 
amount due to the National Debt Com- 
missioners up to the 31st of March, 1873 
—that being the last day of the quarter 
—on Post Office Savings-Banks accounts 
was £430,000, and it has all been paid. 


JURIES (IRELAND)?ACT, 1871—NOMINA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he is aware 
or has heard that any Member nomi- 
nated on the Select Committee on Juries 
(Ireland) Act, 1871, had been previously 
requested to consent to serve on such 
Committee by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland; whether he is aware or has 
heard that any Member of the said Com- 
mittee was, previously to his nomination 
thereon, asked by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland whether, in the event of his 
being nominated, he would consent to 
act or serve on said Committee ; and, if 
the statement of the Lord Chancellor’s 
interference is well founded, will he take 
steps to prevent the recurrence of it in 
future? He begged to add that if he 
had been aware of the facts previously 
to the Committee being named he would 
have objected to it. 

Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON 
in reply, said, that he was not aware 
whether the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had acted in the manner stated or not, 
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nor had he thought it necessary to make 
any inquiry. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland being a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and being particularly responsible 
for the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, and being also the author of the 
Juries (Ireland) Act, had naturally taken 
a very great interest in the discussions 
which had been held in this House on 
the Act, and he had himself consulted 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland on the 
constitution of the Committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the oper- 
ation of the Act. He thought it ex- 
tremely probable that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland had acted in the manner 
supposed ; but, with great submission to 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
and to the House, he begged to say he 
was not aware that the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland had acted in any way im- 
properly in so doing. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE—THE 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN.— QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If it has been brought to 
his notice that another steamer the 
‘‘ Kenilworth,” has struck on a sunken 
rock not noted in the Admiralty Charts, 
in the Straits of Magellan, and that this 
is the third steamer which has had 
similar mishap in the last twelve months; 
and, whether it would not be desirable, 
considering that these dangerous Straits 
are now the highway for steamers to the 
west coast of South America, to have a 
thorough re-survey of them and the en- 
trances as early as possible ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The only know- 
ledge, Sir, we have of the Kenilworth 
having struck on a sunken rock in the 
Straits of Magellan is from a statement 
to that effect in a newspaper; but whe- 
ther the rock was shown on the chart, or 
whether the Admiralty chart was in use 
we have no knowledge. We have no 
report of any other merchant vessels 
having struck in the Straits of Magellan 
during the time specified. The Straits 
of Magellan have been surveyed within 
a very recent period in anticipation of 
the increased traffic through them, and 
it is believed that all the dangers which 
exist are shown in the charts, although 
it may be possible that there are still 
some undiscovered. The most perfect 
charts will not always prevent accidents. 
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SUEZ CANAL — AUGMENTATION OF 
DUES.—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to be allowed to make a personal 
explanation. In the debate on the Suez 
Canal the other night he stated that the 
case of the litigation between the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes and the Suez Canal 
Company was a matter of private ar- 
rangement, and had for its object to put 
the authority over the Suez Canal into 
the hands of the French Courts. The 
representative of the Messageries Mari- 
times begged him to say that this was 
not the fact, and that the litigation 
going on between the Companies was a 

ond fide litigation carried on in the most 

genuine manner. He was sorry if ‘he 
had made any misrepresentation of the 
fact; but the correction did not affect 
his argument, which was that the pro- 
ceedings ought to have been carried on 
in an Egyptian Court, 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA— 
EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON rose to 


move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the evi- 
dence laid before the Select Committee on the 
Euphrates Valley Railway last Session demon- 
strates the great advantages, both politically and 
commercially, that would accrue to England by 
the acquisition of an alternative route to and 
from India, especially in case of any emergency 
arising, and that this object would be best se- 
cured by a Railway which would connect the 
Mediterranean with the head of the Persian 
Gulf ; and, therefore, the Recommendation of the 
Select Committee on this subject to Her 
Majesty’s Government is well deserving of their 
serious attention, with a view to carrying it into 
effect.” 


The hon. Baronet said, that he had en- 
deavoured to word his Motion in such a 
manner as would induce Government to 
accede to it. He was aware that the 
word ‘‘guarantee”” was one of which 
Her Majesty’s Government had great 
dread ; and the Committee which inves- 
tigated the subject were careful in word- 
ing their Report, not to commit either 
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themselves or the Government to. the 
responsibility of a guarantee. His 
Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, which was made on June 23, 
1871, was carried by a majority of 86 
to 10; and that showed that there 
was even then a prevalent feeling in 
favour of the object for which he pro- 
posed the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. But whatever feeling then ex- 
isted as to the alternative route to 
India had been strengthened immea- 
surably by events which had lately hap- 
pened. There could be no doubt that 
the Central Asian question was one 
which had greatly increased the import- 
ance of the proposal he had to make 
to the House. The great advan- 
tages of the proposed line commer- 
cially, politically, and strategically, had 
already been proved before the Select 
Committee, by the most complete and 
overwhelming evidence. The great dif- 
ficulty in the way of the construction of 
the line was, that its cost would be such 
that the Turkish Government would not 
be able to make it themselves. He was 
expressing his own opinion, not that of 
the Committee, when he said that by 
means of a counter-guarantee, such as he 
had always advocated, he did not believe 
this country would incur any real respon- 
sibility. The question was on what 
terms they should give this counter- 
guarantee. They were at the present 
moment going to pay £3,250,000 for the 
Geneva Award, which would never be of 
the slightest advantage to this country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that this Award was simply to 
keep America in good humour, and that 
the New Rules would never be of the 
slightest benefit. [The Cancetior of 
the Excnrquer : I never said so.] The 
right hon. Gentleman was so reported in 
his speech at Glasgow. [The Cuancet- 
Lor of the ExcHEquer: No.] At least 
he used words which led to that infer- 
ence; but the counter-guarantee which 
he proposed would be of infinitely 
greater value to this country and to civi- 
lisation generally than theGeneva Award 
could ever be, by the acquisition of 
an alternative route to and from India, 
especially in case of any emergency 
arising. The Suez Canal had cost 
£16,000,000, and the highest estimate 
ever framed of the cost of this railway 
was from £8,000,000 to £10,000,000. 
His own opinion was, that if a proper 
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gauge were adopted, the expenditure 
would fall much short of £10,000,000. 
They were not asked to guarantee the 
capital. The Turkish Government 
would borrow the money, and pay it into 
the Bank of England under certain con- 
ditions, one being that the money should 
be used for no other purpose but the con- 
struction of the railway. The Turkish 
Government would be liable for the inte- 
rest of the loan, and the receipts of the 
railway, as well as certain other tri- 
butes, were to be devoted to that object. 
The counter-guarantee of this country 
would, therefore, never come into opera- 
tion until the Turkish Government had 
failed to pay one sixpence of interest 
—until the railway failed to pay one 
sixpence of working expenses, and until 
all the contributions which were to 
be handed over to this country also 
failed. The only guarantee Turkey had 
from us was the loan of 1855, which was 
guaranteed by France and by England. 
The amount was £5,000,000, which 
was issued at 1028. The price remained 
the same now as when it wasissued; and 
the loan had not cost this country six- 
pence. If we were to guarantee a loan 
to Turkey for the construction of this 
railway, he did not believe we should 
ever be called upon to pay a sixpence 
of interest. He wished to add that all 
which he had said was not embodied 
in the Resolution which he submitted to 
the House. All that he asked the Go- 
vernment to do was to resume the nego- 
ciations with the Turkish Government, 
in order to see whether any measures 
could be concerted between the two Go- 
vernments for securing this alternative 
route between this country and India. 
The navigation by us of the Suez Canal 
was exposed to a variety of risks. A 
Question had already been asked in this 
House as to the imposition of prohibitory 
tolls, which indicated at least the possi- 
bility that some day, at the instance of a 
hostile Power, our shipping might be ex- 
cluded by such tolls. Last Tuesday the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
B. Cochrane) had on the Paper a Ques- 
tion relative to the Suez Canal, and it 
then appeared that the control of the 
Canal was in the hands of the French 
Government, or of the French and the 
Egyptian Governments. The French 
Government held £12,000,000 out of the 
£16,000,000 of capital, and therefore 
possessed a power which might any day 
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be used detrimentally to us. Another 
kind of danger was indicated—first, 
by the report that the Serapis went 
ashore in the Suez Canal, and again by 
a recent report that the navigation of 
the Canal Mad been obstructed by a 
sunken ship. Although it might not be 
the case that the navigation of the Suez 
Canal had ever yet been interrupted, 
although no ships might have been sunk, 
what he wanted the House to consider 
was this, that if all these things were 
possible—and the day might come when, 
either by a sunken ship, or by some 
unexpected complication, by some or all 
of these means, the navigation of that 
Canal might be completely stopped— 
what would be the condition of England 
with regard to this Canal if we had no 
other equally rapid route open to us? 
We should have to send troops and 
everything necessary for their safety 
—and it might be for the salvation 
of India—round the Cape. He asked 
the House whether such a position was 
one which a great country like this ought 
to be content to be placed in? At Kur- 
rachee we had a beautiful harbour—Mr. 
Parks, the consulting engineer of the 
Company, reported five weeks ago that 
already £480,000 had been expended 
upon it—which was capacious enough 
for ships 400 feet long and drawing 
25 feet of water, and which, inside and 
outside, compared very advantageously 
with that of Bombay. After the outlay 
we had incurred at Kurrachee, it would 
be a great mistake not to facilitate the 
opening of the route which would give 
us direct communication with that har- 
bour. No one would deny that the ad- 
vantages of the route, commercially, 
strategically, and politically, would be 
to us very great, and the only question 
could be how far they would be worth 
the outlay this country might be called 
upon to make. At the outside that had 
been estimated by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Sir Bartle Frere at £80,000 a-year. 
Some of our highest military authorities 
were greatly in favour of the establish- 
ment of this route as an alternative 
route, and it was as an alternative route 
he advocated it. Ifthe two routes were 
maintained in their integrity, there 
would be work enough for both. If by 
accident or design the Suez Canal were 
closed to this country, we should be 
placed in a position we should very soon 
regret. The Suez Canal was a route 
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which was in no way under our control. 
It was pointed out in a pamphlet which 
had been submitted to him that the 
Canal passed through territory over 
which we had no control; that it was in 
the hands of a French company; that 
we used it to a certain extent on suffer- 
ance ; and that the keepers of the key 
had it in their power at any moment to 
bar the passage indirectly by increasing 
the tolls, or directly, from political mo- 
tives, by closing the gates. He thought 
he had said enough to show the House 
the necessity of providing ourselves with 
an alternative route. The more we could 
save ourselves from the high pressure of 
physical rule in India, and the more we 
could induce the natives to be governed 
by moral rule, the greater would be our 
hold on them, and the greater would be in 
the end theircivilization and their attach- 
ment tous. Nothing would so much add 
to our moral prestige with the natives 
of India, as the knowledge that England 
had at her command an alternative 
and even a more rapid route than the 
Suez Canal. The main objection which 
Governments in this country had pre- 
viously entertained against the Euphrates 
Valley Railway was caused by the well- 
known opinions of the late Emperor 
Napoleon on the subject ; but now that 
eminent man was dead, he hoped such 
narrow-minded views would be aban- 
doned, and that it would be admitted 
the interests both of this country and 
India required the construction of an 
alternative route which would make us 
independent of all accidents which might 
deprive us of the only route now avail- 
able to us. When he thought of such 
historic names as Lord Clive and Lord 
Wellesley, and the Marquess of Hastings 
and General Pollock, and Lord Gough 
and Lord Strathnairn, and Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Lord Lawrence, and when 
he thought of the triumphs and the 
results which had ensued from the 
exertions of such men, backed as they 
were by the great power of England, he 
did hope that the danger of wasting all 
these achievements for the want of an 
alternative and rapid route to India, 
might be averted—as even on the score 
of expense it would be bad policy to 
incur such a risk—and he did hope that 
he might make a successful appeal to 
the House in favour of the alternative 
route on which so much in future might 
depend. If we lost the present op- 
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portunity it might never recur. Events 
we little anticipated now might happen, 
and others might slip in and reap the 
benefits of the line now presented for 
our acceptance. This was a great Im- 
perial and not in any sense a party ques- 
tion; and therefore he implored the 
House to regard it from an Imperial 
point of view. He hoped the House 
would not set the lives of our country- 
men in India, and the interests of that 
great colonial Empire, against the com- 
paratively small outlay which would be 
required. We ought to look to higher 
considerations than the mere outlay of 
money, and he trusted hon. Members 
would not think he had taken undue ad- 
vantage of their kindness by bringing 
this subject under their notice. Indeed, 
he was sanguine enough to believe that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
oppose the Motion, which he had worded 
with great care, but that they would ac- 
knowledge the correctness of what he 
had stated. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR, 
in seconding the Motion, said, he could 
not have done so a year ago, simply be- 
cause the public mind was not then pre- 
pared to received the proposition which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Wilts (Sir George Jenkinson) had sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
The project was not a new one, having 
15 years ago been brought to the atten- 
tion of Lord Palmerston by a most influ- 
ential deputation of able and intelligent 
gentlemen thoroughly well acquainted 
with the requirements of the East. The 
project was first planned by the late 
General Chesney, and after having sur- 
veyed the route, he continued up to the 
last day of his life to favour it. The 
project was, however, studied, developed, 
and kept before the public by Mr. An- 
drew, who with the characteristic energy 
and perseverance which had enabled him 
to do so much in India by urging on 
railways, repeatedly urged on Lord Pal- 
merston the importance of a line of rail- 
way through Mesopotamia to a port on 
the Persian Gulf. In an interview with 
Lord Palmerston in 1857, Mr. Andrew 
strongly represented that the great ob- 
ject was to connect England with the 
north-west frontier of India by a line 
through the Euphrates Valley, from the 
Persian Gulf to Kurrachee, and thence by 
the Indus, whereby we should be enabled 
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to move re-inforcements with ease and 
certainty to the entrance of the Bolan 
or Khyber Passes leading to Affghanis- 
tan and Kelat. He (Sir George Bal- 
four) seconded the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet on the ground that we were 
bound to defend India at any cost, and 
urged the House to accept the Resolu- 
tion on grounds of economy. The faci- 
lity of moving troops from one point to 
another enabled a small force to act with 
effect ; and looking to the impossibility 
of England maintaining armies at all 
approaching in strength to the hosts of 
the continental armies, it was highly ad- 
visable, in a military as well as an eco- 
nomical point of view, to increase to the 
utmost the power of moving a small and 
efficient army with promptness and effect. 
Events were ripening fast in Central 
Asia, which in the present year, or the 
year following, might alarm people in 
this country, and lead to great augmen- 
tations of our armies, and necessarily to 
largely increased military expenditure. 
As men of business we ought to prepare 
beforehand, and the only course we 
could pursue was to increase, to mul- 
tiply, the facilities for concentrating 
troops at those points which might be 
threatened by the enemy. The expendi- 
ture on the Affghan War would have 
paid for a railway in the Euphrates 
Valley and up the Valley of the Indus. 
If these lines had then been in existence, 
the Affghan calamities could never have 
fallen upon us. It was of great import- 
ance that we should be able to put forth 
the might of England when the necessity 
arose. In his opinion the hon. Baronet 
had very clearly made out the necessity 
for an alternative route to India. If, 
during the war with Russia, we had 
been able to transport troops by this 
proposed railway, through Mesopotamia, 
or even if we had had steamers on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, we could have 
moved troops from India up these rivers, 
so as to have combined with the 
Turkish troops, and have driven Russia 
out of the whole of the countries con- 
quered from Persia. This project was 
indeed mooted in India, and there 
could be no doubt that the European 
troops withdrawn from India for the 
war in the Crimea, and the men kept 
wanting to complete the force in India, 
would have supplied about 7,000 Euro- 
pean troops. These, aided by a selected 
force of the Indian native troops, would 
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have formed an efficient army to act 
with the Turkish troops, of whose fitness 
for soldiers the late General Prim spoke 
in the highest terms. There could there- 
fore be no doubt that if we had had com- 
mand of these communications, we could 
have thrown in troops to any extent, and 
not only would Kars never have fallen, 
but Russia would have suffered great 
reverses. The mere alarm of Omar 
Pasha’s advance, and the rumour of the 
intended movement of the Turkish Con- 
tingent sufficed to make the Russian 
General raise the siege of Kars, and 
though only for a few days, the interval 
was sufficient to enable the garrison to 
obtain supplies. And the knowledge 
that a force could be promptly sent from 
India would have had an effect most 
disastrous to the power of Russia. Too 
much importance could not therefore be 
attached to the results that would follow 
on our having the power of sending an 
Asiatic army which would have roused 
the population of a country by which 
Russia was greatly feared, whilst we in- 
spired confidence wherever we went. 
Again, if during the Indian Mutiny, we 
had had this railway communication 
down the Valley of the Euphrates and 


up the Indus Valley, we should have 
been spared many anxious days and 
nights when we were looking out whether 
the Punjaub was safe, or whether the 
whole of India was likely to rise up in 
rebellion against us, before we could 


pour in re-inforcements from home. He 
(Sir George Balfour) would also urge 
the necessity of making timely prepara- 
tions for such events as the near approach 
of Russia to India might bring about. 
For instance, in the event of any compli- 
cation in Europe, Russia might stir up 
the discontented spirits in and out of 
India. Russia, by her advances in Tur- 
kestan, and above all by the occupation 
of the Valley at the mouth of the Attrek, 
had so closely embraced Persia, that 
this country might at any time be con- 
strained to advance either on India or to 
Mesopotamia. In the event of this 
dangerous combination, the line of com- 
munication through the Euphrates Val- 
ley would as Mr. Andrew represented to 
Lord Palmerston in 1857, enable us to 
threaten the flank and rear of any force 
advancing through Persia. There should 
therefore be no delay in securing another 
line of communication with India, inde- 
pendent of that through Egypt, so that 
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when an emergency arose, we might 
meet it without apprehension, and with 
the conviction that we had in time of 
peace devised means of operating with 
effect, without entailing on India and 
England the burthen of maintaining 
great armies at vast expense. 


Amendment proposed, . 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the evidence laid 
before the Select Committee on the Euphrates 
Valley Railway last Session demonstrates the 
great advantages, both politically and commer- 
cially, that would accrue to England by the 
acquisition of an alternative route to and from 
India, especially in case of any emergency 
arising, and that this object would be best secured 
by a Railway which would connect the Mediter- 
ranean with the head of the Persian Gulf; and, 
therefore, the Recommendation of the Select 
Committee on this subject to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is well deserving of their serious 
attention, with a view to carrying it into effect,” 
—(Sir George Jenkinson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DODSON observed that, if we 
looked only for the most direct cut from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, 
the line on the right bank of the 
Euphrates no doubt supplied the easiest 
and cheapest of the various routes sug- 
gested. The country for engineering 
purposes was easy; but for 700 miles 
along the banks of the Euphrates there 
was scarcely a town worthy of the name. 
The country was barren, and, owing 
to the absence of tributary streams, no 
cultivation had ever been possible, ex- 
cept in a narrow strip along the bank of 
the river. The animosity of the wan- 
dering tribes which inhabited it was 
principally directed against the Turkish 
Government, and if they received a 
subsidy the chiefs of these tribes would 
protect the railway against injury, 
especially if they understood it to be an 
English concern. On the other hand, 
there was no local traffic, and it would 
be simply a military line, by which 
England might send troops to India 
on some extraordinary emergency. In 
ordinary times it would be merely a 
line for the conveyance of Indian mails 
or first-class passengers. The local 
traffic would consist principally of pil- 
grims on the way to the shrines of 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali, and of coffins, 
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We should not only have to create the 
line, but to create a population—we 
should have to civilize them, and intro- 
duce cultivation. When the subject 
was discussed in the House some years 
ago, he ventured to express an opinion 
that if a line were made at all we ought 
to follow the Tigris Valley, and the 
evidence given before the Committee 
had only confirmed him in that view. 
It would develop the resources, and 
strengthen the political independence 
not only of Turkey, but of Persia. 
Starting from the same point on the 
Mediterranean, it would pass through 
some populous towns, and a compara- 
tively civilized country. Below Bagdad 
the difficulties would be about the same 
as on the Euphrates route. It would 
be, no doubt, a more expensive line to 
make, especially if it followed the left 
bank of the Tigris, because there would 
be rivers to cross, but the line would 
begin with some local traffic, and be, in 
some measure, self-supporting. It would 
be a longer line by 150 or 200 miles than 
the Euphrates route; but in a journey 
from England to India a matter of 10 or 
15 hours would not be of such vital im- 
portance. It would be accessible to routes 
coming down from Persia, and would 


equally give us another route to India. 
He trusted, however, that the Govern- 
ment of this country would not be in- 
duced to take the initiative in this matter 


in any way whatever. If they did so 
they would find themselves committed 
to a guarantee or a subsidy, and what 
should we gain in return? The advan- 
tages of an alternative route had been 
spoken of; but neither the Euphrates 
nor the Tigris would be an alternative 
route in any true sense of the word. 
It would be a second route to India, 
through the Sultan’s dominions, the use 
of which in time of war would equally 
with the Suez line depend upon our 
having the command of the sea. Colonel 
Chesney 38 years ago was sent out on an 
expedition to survey the Euphrates, in 
order to ascertain whether it was navi- 
gable, and whether steamers could ply 
upon it. We were then seeking to 
secure an alternative to the passage round 
the Cape. The Red Sea route had not 
then long been open, and it was doubted 
whether it would prove a permanent 
success. The idea then was that the 
Red Sea route would only be available 
for eight months in the year; and that 
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the Euphrates might serve during the 
other je but now the Suez route 
was available throughout the year, and 
we had not only a railway, but a 
canal through Egypt. We had thus got 
our alternative route to that by the 
Cape. He protested against our Govern- 
ment committing itself to any negotia- 
tions, the result of which would be to 
fling English money into Turkish bogs 
or Arabian quicksands. If it was pre- 
tended that a line could be made to pay, 
let a commercial company take it up; 
but from what he knew of the country, 
they need not trouble themselves to 
send him a prospectus. If the Turks 
wanted a line of railway, let them 
undertake to make it; and if they could 
show us any such advantages that it 
would be worth our while to assist them, 
let the Turks open negotiations and 
come to us with some proposal. It 
would then be for our Government to 
consider whether we could utilize the 
route for the purpose of forwarding the 
Indian mails; but, under the present 
circumstances, he strongly dissented 
from the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee—that our Goverment should take 
the initiative; and he dissented still 
more from the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Jenkinson), which 
pointed to the Euphrates line—the least 
desirable route, in his opinion, to adopt. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
had not pointed to any line, but simply 
advised a communication. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would support the Motion. Nearly 
every witness who attended before the 
Committee by whom this question was 
considered had expressed himself in 
favour of an alternative route to India. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
had referred to the Suez Canal; but 
Lord Palmerston made a great blunder 
with regard to the Suez Canal, and we 
ought to take warning from that. We 
did not consider the vast importance of 
that Canal; and, as he had stated last 
Tuesday night, unless we took some 
energetic steps, the Canal would be 
taken entirely into the hands of the 
French. Instead of taking energetic 
steps, we had given the French an 
opportunity of shutting up the Suez 
Canal whenever they pleased, and thus 
destroy that connecting link with India 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, With regard to the Euphrates 
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Valley line, the highest authorities had 
insisted on the importance of having an 
alternative line, and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Lord Canning, and Lord 
Strathnairn had pointed out the neces- 
sity of the Euphrates line. The Turkish 
Government were most favourably dis- 
posed towards the project. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not asked to 
make any advance of public money. 
The Turkish Government would advance 
the money upon our guarantee. When 
we considered the enormous importance 
it was to keep open our communications 
with India, he could not imagine that 
the Government would hesitate to take 
the subject into their consideration. We 
had recently heard a great deal about 
the progress of Russia in the East; but 
even supposing she did move down, if 
we had this alternative line we should 
have our communications safe from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
and should have nothing to fear from 
Russia. He therefore trusted the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not take 
the advice given him by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson). 

Str CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he had the misfortune to differ from the 


rest of the Committee upon this subject, 
they thought this railway of so great 
importance that they recommended the 
cost should be provided by a British 
guarantee on the back of a Turkish 


loan. He, on the other hand, moved 
an Amendment to the effect that it was 
not advisable to incur any pecuniary 
liability for the construction of a railway 
in aforeign country. It might be assumed 
that the promoters of this undertaking 
had no faith in its financial results or 
they would not have held a Government 
guarantee indispensable to raise the 
money. The line would never be used 
for through traffic to India. For any 
receipts it must depend entirely on local 
traffic. No doubt more traffic could be 
picked up on the Tigris than on the 
Euphrates line; but all the accounts 
which had been received precluded the 
idea of any remunerative return until 
some extraordinary change should take 
place in the condition of the country. 
Our Consul at Aleppo, for instance, 
stated that two trains would suffice to 
carry the whole annual export and im- 
port trade of all the towns except 
Aleppo and Bagdad, and that one 
carriage would accommodate all the 
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passengers. Other authorities spoke 
quite as decisively on this point. If the 
line were regarded merely as a means of 
relieving our troops in India, he did not 
believe that it would ever vie with the 
Canal. It was generally assumed that 
the troops could be conveyed through 
without stopping. That was not, how- 
ever, the case; and, as Lord Sandhurst 
had shown, it would be necessary to have 
resting-places, as in India, every 250 
miles. It was said that all the objec- 
tions that had been urged to the con- 
struction of the line would disappear in 
the case of a great emergency arising, 
but on that point he would refer the 
House to the testimony of Lord Sand- 
hurst, who totally dissented from that 
view, and held that the acceleration of 
the journey by 15 or 20 days was prac- 
tically of no importance whatever. He 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) believed that if 
Kurrachee were adopted as a terminus 
instead of Bombay there might be a 
saving of two or three days; but he did 
not think that Kurrachee would be sub- 
stituted for Bombay for military pur- 
poses. He regarded the Euphrates 
Valley line as inferior in every respect 
to the Canal route through Egypt, ex- 
cept in respect of the saving of two or 
three days, to which he attached little 
value. The only advantage it could 
possess was a second line of communi- 
cation. That wasa good thing, no doubt 
even though it be inferior to the existing 
line of communication, but it was not 
an advantage to attain which we ought 
to expend money. He therefore dis- 
sented entirely from the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee, and must 
protest against this country or India 
incurring any pecuniary risk or liability 
whatever in the promotion of this under- 
taking. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought it desirable that there should 
be no misunderstanding as to the real 
intentions and object of the Report of 
the Select Committee or as to the mean- 
ing of the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
(Sir George Jenkinson). The question 
of guarantee had been very distinctly 
put aside by his hon. Friend, who did 
not propose to ask the House to commit 
itself to any such principle. He did, 
however, by his Motion ask the House 
to affirm the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. He wished for a fow 
moments to recall the attention of the 
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House to the circumstances under which 
the Committee was appointed two years 
ago. The question of establishing a 
route of some kind between England 
and India by way of Syria or Mesopo- 
tamia had been for many years under 
consideration—and that long before there 
was any idea of constructing the Suez 
Canal. It was deemed desirable that 
there should not only be communication 
by sea, but that a second line of commu- 
nication by railway through Syria or 
Mesopotamia should be secured. Two 
years ago his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Wilts (Sir George Jenkinson) 
brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House, and moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into it. At 
the same time a very important step 
was taken by the Government of India, 
who in a despatch to the Secretary of 
State, which was appended to the Report 
of the Committee, said that India had 
derived great advantages from the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, and that, upon 
the whole, they desired to offer such 
encouragement as might be possible to 
the project for constructing a railway 
from either the Bosphorus or the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf; but they 
added that they were opposed to the 


undertaking receiving pecuniary assist- 
ance from or becoming chargeable upon 


the resources of the Empire. At the 
time when that Select Committee was 
appointed such were the general views 
of the position of the question taken by 
the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment of this country agreed to the In- 
quiry, on the ground that the question 
was one of considerable importance, 
which had never been fully discussed, 
and as to which a good deal of informa- 
tion was required, and they wished to 
know whether the line was capable of 
being made, and whether it was likely 
to be remunerative. The Committee 
considered these questions, and agreed 
to a Report which was now in the hands 
of the House. In many senses the Re- 
port was not a final one. For example, 
the Committee thought that a line was 
advisable, but did not determine the 
particular line to be adopted—whether 
by the Euphrates route or the Tigris 
route—or the advantages of this or that 
point of departure. The Committee felt 
it was impossible to get sufficiently clear 
evidence on these questions without an 
actual survey. Upon the financial part 
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of the question the Committee arrived 
at a tolerably clear conclusion—namely, 
that it was improbable that any private 
company would undertake to construct 
this line; and that the Turkish Govern- 
ment would hardly be disposed to give 
either any guarantee or any great facili- 
ties to a private company. At the same 
time, the Committee had reason to be- 
lieve that the Turkish Government would 
be anxious to co-operate with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; but here the powers 
of the Committee failed them. They 
could not undertake a survey, nor could 
they call evidence in order to elicit the 
views of the Turkish Government. Some 
Correspondence was, indeed, laid before 
them which had passed between the 
Turkish Ambassador and his hon. Friend 
(Sir George Jenkinson). But the Com- 
mittee would have exceeded their func- 
tions had they communicated with a 
Foreign Minister in order to ascertain 
what the Turkish Government were ready 
to do in this matter. The Committee, 
therefore, believing that the matter was 
worth pursuing, recommended that Her 
Majesty’s Government should take it up, 
and that a joint survey should be made 
to determine upon the best route. If, 
they added, the enterprise were to be re- 
garded as one simply affecting British 
interests, it would be wisest to adopt the 
shortest and most direct route by the 
Euphrates Valley; if the co-operation 
of the Turkish Government were desired, 
the Government might prefer the Tigris 
route, and any such’ preference would 
be a material point in determining the 
question. The Resolution now submitted 
expressed no preference for any particu- 
lar route, and therefore did not pre-judge 
the question. It should be remembered 
that though no railway was in course of 
execution to connect the two seas, various 
plans were under consideration in the 
district, and the Committee had reason 
to believe that the Turkish Government 
were actually engaged in making lines 
for their own benefit, which would more 
or less occupy some portion of the ground 
to which our attention had been drawn. 
It was desirable to communicate with 
the Turkish Government on this subject, 
so that both Governments might co- 
operate for their mutual benefit. Another 
question was as to the progress made in 
lines promoted by other countries besides 
Turkey. We found, for instance, that 
the Russian lines were gradually being 
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pushed to the frontiers of Turkey, and 
it was reported to be in contemplation 
to carry a line from Tiflis to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Within the last few 
days there was a rumour of a scheme 
for connecting the Russian lines with 
Kurrachee ; and we had been told of a 
concession made to Baron Reuter of a 
monopoly of railways and telegraphs in 
Persia. It was important that we should 
know the meaning of all this. Another 
matter which deserved attention was 
how far we could develop the railway 
systems of the East so as to give a fair 
opening for the commercial produce of 
Persia and Asia Minor in such a manner 
as to work in with our own commercial 
interests and prevent the giving of 
such a monopoly to Russia as she was 
inclined to secure if possible. These 
considerations added greatly to the im- 
portance of the whole subject. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had 
warned us that commercial companies at 
the Suez Canal might seriously cripple 
our trade by imposing heavy tolls at the 
Suez Canal. It would be of great im- 
portance for us to have some alterna- 
tive route, if it were merely for the sake 
of keeping the Suez route in order; and 
he hoped that the Government, even 
though they might not altogether ap- 
prove of the Report of the Committee, 
or the Resolution, might put themselves 
into communication with the Turkish 
Government, in order to ascertain their 
views, and see how far it was possible 
for the two Governments to act together. 
There were various other modes besides 
that of a guarantee by which encourage- 
ment could be given by the Government 
for the making of aline. For instance, 
they might undertake to use the line for 
certain purposes, such as the carrying of 
our mails, or of a certain portion of our 
troops. But that was a matter on which 
there might be a difference of opinion. 
All that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Wilts and himself desired 
to pledge the House and the Govern- 
ment to, if this Motion were adopted 
was, that they should not put this matter 
aside in the rather curt manner in which 
he thought it was put aside when a 
Question was asked at the beginning of 
the Session; but that the Government 
should put themselves in communication 
with the Turkish Government or their 
Representative here, and ascertain what 
the feeling of that Government was, and 
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in that way should give this matter a 
serious and careful consideration. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was one thing which 
the House should clearly understand, 
and that was the effect of the Motion 
for which they had been asked to vote. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Wilts (Sir George Jenkinson) very 
earnestly and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), he 
thought, with less confidence, had both 
endeavoured to persuade the House that 
the question of guarantee was not raised 
on this Motion at all. It was a matter 
of considerable importance that the 
House should attend to what the mean- 
ing of this Motion really was. The hon. 
Baronet summed up the result of the 
Motion in this way— 

“Therefore, the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on this subject to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were well worthy their 
serious attention with the view of carrying them 
into effect.” 


The hon. Baronet said the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, whatever 
they were, were well worthy the serious 
consideration of the Government with 
the view of carrying them into effect, 
and if the House adopted his Motion 
they recommended Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and those 
recommendations were ascertained by 
reference to the last paragraph of the 
Report. The Committee clearly pointed 
to incurring a pecuniary risk, for after 
speaking of several things they said they 
were of opinion— 

“That it would be worth the while of the 
English Government to make an effort to secure 
them, considering the moderate pecuniary risk 
which they would incur.” 


They further believed that this might 


“Best be done by opening communication 
with the Government of Turkey—in the sense 
indicated by the semi-official Correspondence to 
which they had already drawn attention.” 


What was the ‘semi-official Corre- 
spondence ?”? It appeared that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Wilts 
(Sir George Jenkinson) having no doubt 
a special commission to represent Her 
Majesty—for he could find no trace of 
such an authority in the Blue Book— 
entered into a Diplomatic correspondence 
with the Turkish Ambassador, and felt 
himself justified on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in submitting a proposal to the 
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effect that the funds should be raised by 
means of an Ottoman Loan, interest at 
the rate of £4 per cent per annum, and 
£1 per cent Sinking Fund to be guaran- 
teed by England. The hon. Baronet re- 
ferred to the recommendations of the 
Committee. The recommendations of 
the Committee referred him (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) to the hon. 
Baronet, and that was what he had sug- 
gested, adding that it was accepted by 
the Turkish Minister. Therefore it was 
as plain as anything could possibly be, 
that if the House adopted the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet, the House and the Go- 
vernment would be pledged to the prin- 
ciple that a guarantee should be given for 
this railway. Here he might very well 
stop, because, as the Motion did not give 
effect to the intention avowed by its sup- 
porters, they had nothing to do but 
to withdraw it. He was not prepared, 
having no special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, to argue the matter as to whether 
it was advisable that such a line should 
be made. He readily admitted that if 
some one else made the line it would be 
just as well, and probably better, to have 
an alternative line; but the arguments 
advanced on the point were most falla- 
cious. The hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) said if a 
ship was sunk in the Suez Canal this 
line would give an alternative route; 
but was there no alternative route ex- 
cept by the Cape of Good Hope? He 
was of opinion that such an alternative 
route was afforded by the railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo, and from Cairo to 
Port Said on the Red Sea. Were we to 
suppose that some foreign Power would 
drive us out of Egypt, which was a coun- 
try so favourable to the operations of a 
maritime nation? Or, was it assumed 
that we should be unable to maintain a 
way through the Desert ? England could 
exist without India, but British India 
could not exist without England, and it 
would seem thatif anybody was desirous 
to have this route it should be the Indian 
Government. But the Indian Govern- 
ment, with no objection to have it if 
somebody else would make it, declined to 
have anything to do with its construc- 
tion, and it was proposed that England 
alone should bear the burden. Although 
we had guaranteed lines in our Colonies, 
we had never yet ventured to guarantee a 
line in a foreign country. Every pos- 
sible objection that could be urged 
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against a route had been asserted with 
regard to this line. Alexandretta was 
unhealthy, Bussorah was deadly, and 
Grane little less deadly. There was no 
irrigation ; there were no settled inhabi- 
tants, but only predatory and nomad 
tribes; the heat was almost more in- 
sufferable than in any other place; it 
never had been inhabited, and never 
would be to the end of time. This was 
the kind of country through which we 
were asked to guarantee a railway. 
Turkey was interested in making the 
railway, and if she could ever afford to 
make it she would make it, no doubt; 
but she would not now advance money 
either with or without a guarantee, forthe 
simple reason that she had not gotit. As 
he had said, India had an interest in the 
line, but would not have it; and it was 
proposed that England, having compara- 
tively a very slight interest, should en- 
treat Turkey to accept a guarantee of 
£10,000,000, in order to make this rail- 
way. The hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight said, quite pathetically, ‘‘ Pray, 
do not Jet this golden opportunity slip, 
for it may never occur again.” He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
under no apprehension, for he believed 
that if we were ever prepared to offer a 
guarantee of 10,000,000 of money we 
should not find any insuperable difficulty 
in getting Turkey to accept it. As the 
Motion pledged the House to force upon 
the Government a guarantee for this 
line, he hoped the House would not 
adopt it. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he wished to 
explain to the House certain circum- 
stances which had completely altered the 
aspect of affairs since the Report of the 
Committee was made. But before doing 
so he would refer to the argument that 
we ought to have nothing to do with 
this scheme unless it would be a finan- 
cial success. Were we to disregard 
everything but financial success? The 
Suez Canal was not a success, very much 
because the Government opposed it. It 
cost £16,000,000; but if the Govern- 
ment had taken it up in a different 
spirit it would not have cost more than 
two-thirds of that sum. Still, though 
the outlay was great, no one could dis- 
pute that the Canal was an immense 
advantage. With regard to the new 
circumstances which had occurred, he 
might mention that on the 25th of July 
last year His Majesty the Shah of Persia 
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made a concession which was about the 
most remarkable concession which had 
ever been made by any foreign country. 
That concession gave to Baron de Reuter 
power to make all railways, tramways, 
or roadways throughout the country, 
and to work the valuable mines of Persia, 
which only required science to develop 
them; and also gave a guarantee of 
7 per cent. Persia pledged the revenue 
of the country as security, and extended 
the guarantee over a period of 24 years 
from March, 1874. That was very re- 
markable, and showed great energy on 
the part of the Shah, who was evidently 
resolved to develop the resources of his 
country. Concessions from Oriental Go- 
vernments, however, had not been un- 
common, and, perhaps, the House might 
require proofs of the intention of the 
concessionnaire to keep to his bargain. 
These proofs were forthcoming—£40,000 
had been paid into the Bank of England, 
an amount which would be forfeited if 
the materials for the line were not landed 
at Resht within 15 months. A staff of 


nine engineers, the best that could be 
selected, had already arrived at Tehran, 
and would commence operations imme- 
diately, and two mining engineers of the 
highest ability were on their way to ex- 


plore all the mines of Persia, and ex- 
amine whether the wealth reputed to be 
contained in them really existed. The 
first line to be made would run from 
Resht, on the Caspian, to Tehrén, and 
thence to Isfahan. If it were asked 
why the railway should be commenced 
near the spot to which attention had 
been drawn by the operations of Russia, 
the reply was that it was impossible to 
land materials in Persia by any other 
route, except at a vast expense. But by 
this route there was water carriage, and 
he had crossed the Caspian in a steamer 
which had been sent out in pieces from 
England, had been put together in the 
Volga, and had then begun work on 
the Caspian. The British public might 
be re-assured also by the fact that 
this undertaking would be directed by 
a naturalized Englishman whose sym- 
pathies were entirely with England. 
Within a space of two or three years, 
then, there would be a line from the 
Caspian to Isfahén, which would after- 
wards no doubt pass down to the Persian 
Gulf. This fact changed the whole view 
of the matter, and rendered it a primary 
object to make a line which would give 
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through communication with India over- 
land. The heat of the proposed route, 
over which he had passed, had been 
much exaggerated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had never been 
there. There would be the same route 
as before from the Mediterranean to 
Anah, but the line from thence to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, though no 
doubt it would be made, would become 
of secondary importance, and the line 
from Anah to Karachi would be the 
most important. From Anah it would 
be carried 260 miles to Tak i Girah. 
Tak i Girah is on the Persian frontier 
and close to Khanikin, where the tele- 
graph line runs from Tehran to Baghdad. 
From Tak i Girah the railway would be 
carried to Karménshéh, a flourishing 
city of 30,000 inhabitants, 60 miles. 
There it would pass over the only route 
by which both mountains and difficult 
and rapid streams could be avoided 400 
miles to Shiréz. He had himself been 
at Karmanshéh, and had been informed 
of this locality, and it was the only 
possible through route to Karach{; for 
that round the head of the Persian Gulf 
was impracticable, owing to swamps, 
rivers, and lofty mountains. At Shiraz, 
or perhaps earlier, the line from Alex- 
andretta would form a junction with the 
line coming from Resht and Tehran to 
the Persian Gulf; it would then be con- 
tinued 300 miles to Bandar Abbas, and 
then 670 miles to Karaéchi. Thus the 
total distance from the Mediterranean 
overland to Karachi in India would be 
only 2,130 miles. That would imply 
an enormous saving of time. The 
journey from Dover to Brindisi took 10 
days, and the route across to Kurrachee 
would occupy 114 hours, and it would not 
be necessary to break bulk. A great deal 
had been said as to Lord Sandhurst’s 
objection that the soldiers would have 
to get out for rest and refreshment 
every 200 miles; butin refutation of such 
an idea he could refer to his hon. Col- 
league, who had travelled from Moscow 
to Odessa, a distance of 1,040 miles, 
without finding himself more tired than 
he was by a 3 o’clock sitting of the House. 
By adopting the Resolution they would 
be showing for the first time for many 
years a feeling of friendship towards 
Persia, to which he thought the country 
intervening between India and the great 
advancing Power of the North was en- 
titled. Persia was doing all she could 
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to enter into the position of a civilized 
nation. It had been the fashion hitherto 
to depreciate Persia on all hands. It 
was said her population since the famine 
had immensely decreased; some said it 
was 3,500,000, and others 4,000,000 ; 
and that the country must fall into the 
voracious mouth of Russia. He did not 
believe that; and was sure all those 
estimates of population were conjectural. 
However that might be, there was no 
race in the world more intellectual than 
the Persian, or more likely to make a 
figure again in the world as soon as it 
had been indoctrinated with European 
civilization. It was on these grounds 
he supported the Motion; and it was 
not, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, a mere question of guarantee, 
but of whether the Government were to 
put this scheme aside, or to give it en- 
couragement which would induce com- 
mercial men to support it. The pos- 
sibility of the closing of the Suez Canal, 
too, must not be lost sight of. It might 
be closed either by accident or by the 
foolish policy of the Canal Company. 
He invited the House to support the 
Resolution, which did no more than de- 
clare this scheme to be worthy of the 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, if this Motion 
were adopted, the Government would be 
encouraged, if not obliged to give a 
guarantee for a railway in a foreign 
country—an act that had never yet been 
done, and he trusted never would. The 
question divided itself into two parts, 
the commercial and the military; and 
in order to obtain security for either 
purpose it was indispensable that they 
should have the control of the Mediter- 
ranean, in which case we could control 
the passage of the Suez Canal. In the 
statement made in the recommendation 
of the project no account had been 
taken of the time that would be lost in 
landing and unloading on the Syrian 
coast, and in re-embarking and re-load- 
ing at the southern terminus of the line. 
Were that matter gone into, he strongly 
suspected it would turn out that there 
would be a loss of time instead of a 
gain. He would remind the House that 
the description of the hon. Member for 
Penryn of the journey from Moscow to 
Odessa omitted the important fact that 
it was performed in sleeping carriages. 
Now, sleeping cars could scarcely be 
provided for soldiers, and he thought 
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it would be somewhat cruel to e 
them to the suffering which would be 
entailed by travelling 114 hours under 
the circumstances. It must also be borne 
in mind that in passing over a foreign 
country with troops it would be difficult 
to exercise a proper control over them, 
and he did not believe that Turkey would 
allow us to extend our Mutiny Act to 
her territory. He could not see any 
commercial or military advantage what- 
ever in giving the guarantee for a sum 
which, it was said, would be only 
£10,000,000, but which was more likely 
to turn out £20,000,000. He should 
therefore certainly vote against the Re- 
solution if it were pressed to a division. 

Mr. BRAND said, he was a member 
of the Committee which sat on the sub- 
ject, and that Committee, after a care- 
ful consideration of it, had recommended 
that a partial guarantee should be given. 
He could not acquiesce altogether in the 
interpretation which had been put by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
their recommendations. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
29: Majority 74. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


SPAIN—ASSAULT ON MR. HENRY 
DIEDRICH JENCKEN. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON, in rising to 
call attention to the outrages committed 
upon Mr. H. D. Jencken, a British sub- 
ject in Spain, and to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her sage to be 
graciously pleased to direct Her Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with the Spanish Govern- 
ment with the view to obtaining compensation 
for Mr. H. D. Jencken, on account of the injuries 
received by him at the hands of the populace at 
Lorca in 1869,” 
said, Mr. Jencken, a member of the 
English Bar, went to Spain in 1869 pro- 
fessionally on behalf of a commercial 
company, to prosecute certain important 
suits involving British interests to a very 
large amount. These suits were, of 
course, instituted before the Spanish 
tribunals; and for this purpose Mr. 
Jencken had occasion to visit the town 
of Lorca, in the province of Murcia. 
While that gentleman was walking in 
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the public gardens of Lorca an exclama- 
tion proceeded from a woman, in conse- 
quence of which a large mob set upon 
him and inflicted upon him the severest 
injuries. It appeared that in that part 
of Spain an extraordinary superstition 
was entertained by the common people 
that certain infamous persons went into 
the country for the purpose of kidnap- 
ping young children and putting them to 
death in order to obtain the fat of their 
bodies for the repair of the telegraph 
wires. Such a person was called “tio 
del sain,’ or fatmonger. It appeared 
that the description of Mr. Jencken had 
been promulgated in Lorca as being one 
of those persons, and the woman’s ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ tio del sain!” soon spread- 
ing, he was set upon by a mob armed 
with stones, daggers, knives, and other 
deadly weapons. He received 15 serious 
wounds, besides severe bruises and 
blows, on various parts of the body. 
Eight of the wounds were on the head 
and face; a dagger was thrust into his 
mouth, which broke his jawbone, and 
several wounds on the temples and back 
of the head penetrating to the bone. 
Some of those who joined in the out- 
rages were officials who ought to have 
afforded him protection. He was dragged 


in a state of extreme suffering to the 
Town Hall, whence he was conveyed to a 
place where his wounds were dressed. 
A day or two after the Judge visited 
him to take his depositions against the 
guilty persons, it being supposed that 


he was in a dying condition. The 
Judge asked him whether he would take 
part in the prosecution of the rioters, 
at the same time advising him not 
to do so, because if he did the state 
of feeling in the town was such that 
Mr. Jencken’s life would not be safe. 
Mr. Jencken'said he did not care any- 
thing about the prosecution, and that he 
would appeal to the Government. He was 
confined to his bed for 30 days, and 
afterwards, while still suffering from his 
wounds, went to Madrid, where he visited 
Marshal Serrano, then at the head 
of the Spanish Government, and from 
whom he had received a friendly letter, 
expressing regret at the ill-treatment he 
had undergone, and offering to afford 
him redress. Mr. Jencken also left a 
statement of his case with our Ambas- 
sador at Madrid, in 1870, when he re- 
turned to England; it was likewise laid 
before Lord Clarendon, with a request 
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that his Lordship would obtain from the 
Spanish Government compensation for 
the injuries he had sustained. There 
seemed to be some reason to su 

that the mob had been instigated in 
their attack by some of the persons 
against whom Mr. Jencken originally 
went to enforce legal claims at Lorca ; 
and if so it was a most serious matter, 
for what English subject would go 
abroad to represent commercial interests 
and to prosecute legal claims against 
Spanish subjects, if reports were to be 
spread abroad which induced fanatical 
mobs to beat and wound them within an 
inch of their lives. The Vice Consul wrote 
to Mr. Turner, the British Consul, giving 
an account of the transaction, in which he 
mentioned the binding of Mr. Jencken’s 
hands by two of the Volunteers of 
Liberty, and the part taken by the Al- 
calde of the suburbs—facts subsequently 
denied by the Spanish Minister. Thirteen 
of the 23 persons originally arrested were 
tried and convicted, the sentence, a copy 
of which was sent to Mr. Jencken, stating 
that no indemnity had been awarded on 
accountof hishaving expressly renounced 
it. Lord Clarendon called on Mr. 
Jencken for an explanation of this state- 
ment, which appeared to preclude any 
claim to compensation, and Mr. Jencken 
informed Lord Clarendon that the al- 
leged renunciation consisted in his (Mr. 
Jencken’s) having, under the advice 
of the local authorities, declined to take 
part in the criminal prosecution, no in- 
timation having been given him at the 
time that a civil remedy was attached 
to it. Lord Clarendon thereupon wrote 
to Mr. Layard to say that, having con- 
sulted the Law Advisers of the Crown, 
he thought he might under the circum- 
stances submit the case to the Spanish 
Government, with the expression of 
a hope that compensation would be 
awarded to Mr. Jencken for his serious 
and unmerited sufferings. Thus the case 
stood at the time of Lord Clarendon’s 
lamented death. Lord Granville, his 
successor, on being applied to, promised 
an investigation of the case, and Mr. 
Layard afterwards enclosed to him a 
letter from Senor Sagasta, Minister of 
the Interior, declining to grant compen- 
sationon the ground that Mr. Jencken 
had definitely renounced it. Senor 
Sagasta also denied that any Volunteers 
or ‘‘right-minded persons” took part in 
the assault; but this denial as to the 
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Volunteers was at variance with the 
Vice Consul’s narrative. Thereupon 
Lord Granville, after consulting the 
Law Officers of the Crown, decided that 
the British Government would not be 
justified in pressing the claim further. 
Now, considering that the alleged re- 
nunciation was known to Lord Clarendon 
and the Law Officers, it was strange 
that two Foreign Ministers, acting on 
the same facts, and taking the same ad- 
vice—the advice it would seem of the 
same Law Officers—should come to op- 
posite conclusions. What was the re- 
nunciation worth of a man who could 
hardly articulate, and was indeed 
almost a dead man at the time? It 
was absurd to talk of recovering 
damages against a mere mob, who, as 
the papers showed, were too poor to 
pay even a small proportion of the 
costs of the prosecution. Had Mr. 
Jencken proceeded against them, of 
course our Government would have said 
that he had made his election and that, 
having failed through the insolvency of 
the parties, they could not interfere. As 
to the quibble raised by the Spanish 
Minister, it was more worthy of a small 
practitioner in a petty Court of Law than 
the Minister of a great nation; and he 
was sorry, indeed, that it should have 
been sanctioned by our own Minister. 
It might be said, ‘‘ Have we a right to 
claim compensation from a foreign Go- 
vernment for injuries inflicted upon a 
British subject?” Vattel, Grotius, Kent, 
Wheaton, and other authorities were 
clear in favour of the proposition that 
‘‘when foreigners are admitted into a 
country, the public faith of that country 
becomes pledged for their protection.” 
This passage from Kent was quoted by 
Sir Roundell Palmer in the Debate upon 
the murder of British subjects by the 
Greek brigands. Sir Robert Phillimore 
was an authority to the same effect, and 
we had ourselves repeatedly acted upon 
this principle. When Don Pacifico, a 
naturalized Englishman, had his house 
sacked by a mob of Greeks, he claimed 
compensation from the Greek Govern- 
ment, and Lord Palmerston sent a fleet 
to enforce the claim. Whatever might 
have been the policy of this act, or 
the good faith of the claim advanced, 
the question of our right to interfere 
was never raised. Again, there was 
the case of Mr. Sullivan at Lima; and 
at Naples in 1850, when some French- 
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men’s houses were destroyed by a 
mob, the French Government claimed 
and obtained compensation for these 
persons. They were met by the 
plea that the Neapolitan law would not 
have given compensation to Neapoli- 
tans; but the answer of the French Go- 
vernment was, ‘‘ We have nothing to do 
with your municipal law, we take our 
stand upon international law, which 
overrides your municipal law.”’ Again, 
between the Americans and Portuguese. 
Some American citizens having been 
subjected to outrage on the part of the 
Portuguese, the American Government 
demanded redress from the Government 
of Portugal and received it. Then there 
was the case of the Greek brigands, in 
which we had obtained compensation 
from the Government of Greece. In fact 
he had a plethora of precedents in this 
matter, and his only difficulty was to 
make a selection. He would appeal to 
the British Government as having them- 
selves sanctioned the course of action 
which he advocated. From first to last 
the question of right had never been 
raised. Lord Clarendon, the moment 
he was appealed to, set himselfin motion 
to obtain redress. Lord Granville at first 
did the same, and therefore the Go- 
vernment were now estopped from rais- 
ing this question of legal right if so 
disposed. What then, did their objec- 
tion resolve itself into? To this—that 
Mr. Jencken had, as the Spanish Mi- 
nister stated, voluntarily waived his 
right. But the House would have seen, 
from what he had already stated, how 
much there was in the so-called waiver, 
and whatlittlereliance was to beplaced on 
the allegations in Senor Sagasta’s letter. 
It was true he had brought forward this 
question on a night when he could not 
challenge a decision upoh it; but for 
that he did not care. He preferred to 
put the matter on this footing—that it 
was one which was well worthy of the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Here wasa gentleman of position, ofattain- 
ments, of professional eminence, peace- 
fully pursuing a lawful avocation abroad, 
supposing that he was under the protec- 
tion of the Government of the country in 
which he was, and in the last resort of 
his own Government. He found no pro- 
tection under the Spanish Government, 
and now he sought redress from his own. 
He hoped the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, however advised at 
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the present time, would reconsider the 
circumstances of the case, especially as 
this was by no means a solitary instance 
in which we had ground of complaint 
against Spain. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Medical 
Act (1858) Amendment * [127]; Metalliferous 
Mines Rating * [128]; Stipendiary Magistrates 
(Scotland) * [129]; Entailed and Settled Es- 
tates (Scotland) * [130]. 

Second Reading—New Zealand Roads, &c. Loan 
Act (1870) Amendment* [116]; Gas and 
Water Provisional Orders* pe ; Poor Allot- 
ments Management* [113]; Vagrants Law 
Amendment * [120]. 

Committee—Register for Parliamentary and Mu- 
nicipal Electors (re-comm.) [105] — RP. ; 
Union of Benefices (re-comm.) * [92], debate 
adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Portpatrick Harbour (re- 
comm.) * Sr ; Land Drainage Provisional 
Order * [137]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
East India Stock Dividend Redemption (re- 
comm.) * [102]. 

Considered as amended — Railway and Canal 
Traffic * [121] ; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 1)* [95]; 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2) * [96]. 


SPAIN—SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
CARLISTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, con- 
sidering the heavy damages this Country 
has to pay for the participation of in- 
dividuals in matters connected with the 
civil war in America, he will take mea- 
sures to prevent British subjects from 
raising subscriptions, which are not for 
a loan with a view to profit, but for a 
gift gratuitously given, in order to foment 
the civil war in Spain? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Spanish 
Minister recently called the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to an adver- 
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tisement which had appeared in The 
Westminster Gazette, inviting subscrip- 
tions in behalf of the Carlists in Spain, 
and claimed the protection of British 
Law against proceedings of that cha- 
racter. In consequence of that repre- 
sentation, it was the duty of my noble 
Friend (Lord Granville) to examine into 
the state of the law, and he referred the 
question to the Law Officers of the Crown 
for their opinion. The opinion of the 
Law Officers was to this effect,—that the 
advertisement being a request for gifts— 
though a contract for that purpose would 
be illegal, and not capable of being en- 
forced in an English Court—it did not 
amount to any infraction of the law at 
all. There is nothing to prevent any 
person giving or any person asking 
money for such a purpose. That being 


so, I need not say it is not in the power 
of Her Majesty’s Government in any 
way to go beyond the law. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS 
AFTER EASTER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, When he 
intends to introduce the Bill for the 
amendment of the Education Act 1870? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to reply instead 
of my right hon. Friend ; for the general 
arrangement of Business after the Recess 
is a matter for which the Government 
are responsible as a whole rather than 
any particular Department. The ar- 
rangement with regard to Public Busi- 
ness stands thus. It is understood by 
the House that the first Monday after the 
recess will be devoted in the first instance 
to the consideration of the Bill for the 
Abolition of Tests in the University of 
Dublin. We look, in conformity with 
usage, to the Thursday following as the 
earliest day when we could invite the 
attention of the House to the discussion 
of the financial measures of the Govern- 
ment. After that, it would have been 
our first duty immediately to proceed 
with the Bill for the amendment of the 
Education Act, 1870; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman will have observed that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) has given Notice of 
a Motion for Tuesday, the 29th of April, 
with respect to local taxation, one of the 
subjects referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne at the commencement of the 
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Session. That being so, we think. we 
must anticipate that, as a natural and 
necessary consequence of that Motion of 
the hon. Baronet, who is not in any 
concert with us, we should proceed, per- 
haps, to declare the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on that important question, 
and probably to give effect to those in- 
tentions. In consequence of that change, 
for which we are not responsible, it will 
be necessary for us to postpone for a 
time the introduction of the measure for 
the amendment of the Education Act of 
1870. I do not, beyond this question of 
local taxation, anticipate any other cause 
of postponement in the bringing in of 
the Bill referred to in the Question of 
my hon. Friend, and I hope he will in 
the meantime be satisfied with my as- 
surance that no inconvenience to the 
question in which he is interested is 
likely to arise in consequence. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AKROYD asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, If 
his attention has been called to the heavy 
charge of the returning officer for the 


election of seven members to the School 
Board of the small parish of Hinckley, 
in the county of Leicester, amounting to 
£150, equivalent to a rate of nearly 
threepence in the pound, until subse- 
quently reduced to £125; whether there 
be no appeal beyond the Poor Law 
Auditor; and, whether he would con- 
sider the feasibility of framing a scale 
of charges, on the basis of the popula- 
tion or the number of voters, so that the 
* parishioners should not be left in the 
hands of the auditor as the sole court of 
appeal ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
his attention had been called to the 
charge to which allusion was made. It 
could hardly be said that the election 
was forasmall parish. Hinckley having 
7,000 inhabitants; but, undoubtedly, 
it was a heavy charge, though not 
amounting to more than 2d. not 3d. in 
the pound. The Local Government 
Board were making inquiries of the 
auditor why he had allowed it, and no 
answer had yet been received. A new 
register had to be made. The rate- 
payers had an appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; he was carefully con- 
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sidering with his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Ripon) and the Local Go- 
vernment Board, whether any change 
could be made in that particular with 
regard to elections. 


PATENT RIGHTS—INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has received any communica- 
tions regarding a Conference relating to 
Patents for Inventions which is intended 
to be held at Vienna next August, and 
will state its object; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be represented 
at that Conference ; and, if he will lay 
upon the Table what documentary infor- 
mation Her Majesty’s Government has 
received regarding it; and, whether the 
answers to inquiries which the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs made last 
year in regard to international arrange- 
ments as to inventions are now com- 
pleted ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, a Despatch 
was only yesterday received from Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, stating that, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion of the 
United States Government, the General 
Direction of the Universal Exhibition at 
Vienna intends to unite therewith an 
International Congress to discuss the 
question of Patent Rights. This infor- 
mation has not, however, been commu- 
nicated to Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
officially by the Austro-Hungarian Go- 
vernment, but by the United States 
Minister at the Court of Vienna. The 
question has not, therefore, reached a 
stage where Her Majesty’s Government 
could take any action upon it. Reports 
upon the state of the Patent Laws in 
foreign countries have been received 
from Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Lega- 
tion, with a few exceptions, and are now 
in the printers’ hands preparatory to 
their being laid before Parliament. 


FRANCE—THE COMMERCIAL TREATY, 
1872.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Macrtz, 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Mr. Van 
Bosse has been appointed ‘‘to act as 
arbitrator,’’ in accordance with Article 8 
of the Protocol appended to the New 
Commercial Treaty, ‘in regard to any 
points in connection with the questions 
of existing contracts, and relating to 
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British mineral oils, and the duties to be 
levied upon them,” on which the Com- 
missioners now sitting at Paris shall not 
have been able to agree. 


INDIA—RAILWAY GAUGE.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the question of a break of 
gauge on the lines of Railway in the 
Punjaub has been re-considered by the 
Secretary of State with reference to the 
recent debate in this House on that sub- 
ject; and, if so, whether he will lay the 
Despatch containing the decision of the 
Secretary of State before this House, 
together with Copy of all Minutes by 
members of Council in support of or in 
dissent from the said decision ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: There will be, 
Sir, no objection whatever to laying 
these Papers on the Table if they are 
moved for in the usual way, as soon as 
the consideration of the subject promised 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government is 
complete. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — UNSEAWOR- 
THY SHIPS— THE “SEA QUEEN.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether Thomas 
Newton and John Kirkpatrick, the two 
Revenue officers who were on board the 
‘‘Sea Queen” during the whole time 
that vessel was in the port of Newcastle 
before her last voyage, were called as 
witnesses on the inquiry into the loss of 
that vessel; and, if they were not called, 
whether he will state the reasons why 
they were not called; whether George 
Jefferson and William Ferris, who were 
engaged to discharge the ‘‘Sea Queen’s”’ 
cargo on her arrival at Newcastle, were 
called as witnesses on the inquiry; and, 
if they were not, if he will state the 
reason why they were not called; and, 
whether it did not appear that the evi- 
dence these witnesses were prepared to 
tender, was to the effect that the vessel 
was in such a leaky state that she had 
to be pumped before the men could com- 
mence to unload her; and that as to 
Jefferson and Ferris, they in unloading 
the vessel had to stand in water half- 
way up their legs sometimes, and some- 
times only over their boot tops, and that 
she was pumped daily for three hours 
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by the donkey engine for three days to 
keep down the water, and afterwards by 
ae during the whole time she was in 
ort 
" Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
The House would doubtless remember 
the nature of the former Question of the 
hon. Member relative to the Sea Queen, 
and this supplementary Question was 
asked for the purpose of supporting a 
statement made by the hon. Member at 
a public meeting in London to this effect, 
that ‘‘ the evidence of the officers of the 
Customs in this case had been suppressed 
by order of the Board of Trade,’”’ which 
was naturally followed by cries of 
‘‘Shame.” He then went on to say 
that ‘there was another class — the 
lumpers. These men were summoned, 
but their evidence was also suppressed,” 
which was also followed by ‘‘loud cries 
of ‘Shame.’”’ ‘‘ Well, then,” he asked, 
‘with all the evidence adduced on the 
inquiry—with all the circumstances of 
the case showing that the Surveyor of 
the Board of Trade was trying to excul- 
pate the owners, what confidence could 
they have in the Board of Trade?” 
It was to sustain this statement that the 
hon. Member asked his former Question, 
which he answered as fully and accu- 
rately as he could, and, he believed, to 
the entire satisfaction of the House. The 
hon. Member had followed that up by 
the present Question. He had made 
careful inquiry as to the statements con- 
tained in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He had submitted them to the 
Solicitor of the Customs, who acted on 
the inquiry and on all such inquiries on 
the part of the Board of Trade. It was 
absolutely impossible for the Board of 
Trade itself and the officials of the Board 
of Trade in London to decide as to what 
particular witnesses should or should 
not be called in the course of any par- 
ticular inquiry. These inquiries were 
very numerous, and were placed in the 
hands of the Solicitor of the Customs, 
who acted under regulations, having all 
the information possessed by the Board 
of Trade, and did his best to ascertain 
the facts in each case. In this parti- 
cular case, the only question, so far as 
the Board of Trade knew, was whether 
there had been any overloading. There 
was no statement of any other kind of 
unseaworthiness, such as being in a 
leaky state. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving the statements, the Board of 
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Trade ordered an inquiry, and Mr. 
O’Dowd proceeded to Newcastle for 
that purpose. He summoned the two 
Customs officers whose names appeared 
in this Question as not being called. 
They were called. The evidence of those 
two officers, Thomas Newton and John 
Kirkpatrick, would be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the Court which had been 
laid before Parliament. The Solicitor 
to the Customs added that he called one 
other witness upon the question of leak- 
age—a German sailor, who was in the 
ship on a former voyage; and he then 
made up his mind that the evidence on 
the point of leakage would not be suffi- 
cient for his purpose, and he decided to 
confine himself to the original issue— 
that of overloading. The Solicitor of 
the Customs added in the letter which 
he held in his hand, that he accepted 
exclusively the responsibility for the 
conduct of the inquiry, and he would 
not even stoop to deny the assertion that 
there was any suppression of evidence 
or any disposition to shelter the owners. 
Coming from a gentleman of high cha- 
racter and integrity, who was charged 
with something amounting almost to 
corruption, these words of indignation 
were not misplaced. 


Afterwards— 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
“ ELEANOR”—MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
by his authority or knowledge that a 
person calling himself an official mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade has visited 
both Cardiff and Swansea immediately 
after A. Hooker, esquire, solicitor, Lon- 
don; and, in consequence of instructions 
given by this person, the Government 
officials have declined to give the infor- 
mation which they were previously will- 
ing and anxious to tender; and, if he 
would state to the House, by what au- 
thority a letter was written to Mr. Miller, 
collector of customs, Cardiff, forbidding 
him to give any information to Mr. 
Hooker, without an order from Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he was glad the Question 
had been asked, because he perceived 
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that the hon. Member had made a state- 
ment at Liverpool which the Question 
was likely to clear up. That statement 
was that the Board of Trade had made 
some special objections to giving infor- 
mation at Cardiff. It was by his (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue’s) authority that a 
proper officer of the Board of Trade— 
Captain Digby Murray—visited Cardiff 
and Swansea and other ports about the 
time mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. 
He had some difficulty in at first dis- 
covering whether this was before or im- 
mediately after the visit of Mr. A. 
Hooker, solicitor, London; but he had 
since cleared up that chronological 
doubt. What happened was this— 
Captain Digby Murray, as was usual 
with the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, was visiting the out- 

orts, and was at Liverpool on official 

usiness. It happened that he was in- 
structed to place himself in communica- 
tion with the owners of the Zleanor at 
Cardiff, which had been prevented from 
going to sea. The owners had addressed 
an indignant letter to the Board of Trade 
complaining of this. These owners, a 
highly respectable firm at Liverpool, 
had a few days previously bought the 
ship without knowing what adventures 
she had gone through; they were not 
aware that in the hands of her former 
owners she had been condemned by the 
Board of Trade surveyors, and pro- 
hibited from proceeding to sea. Captain 
Murray was sent to Cardiff to re-survey 
the ship, with the view to seeing whe- 
ther she could be safely sent to Liver- 
pool for repairs, and the result was that 
he reported his opinion that she should 
not be allowed to leave Cardiff. It was 
this visit of Captain Murray to Cardiff 
and Swansea, from the 28th to the 31st 
of March, which the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) imagined had some 
connection with the visit of his agent, 
Mr. Hooker; but Captain Murray did 
not see the Collector of Customs nor 
give him any instructions. On the 24th 
of March, four days before the arrival 
of Captain Murray, the Collector of 
Customs informed the Board that ex- 
tensive information had been asked for 
which was to be derived from a search 
in the Custom House Books, and the 
Collector asked for instructions before 
giving it. The Board replied on the 
26th that the Collector was to acquaint 
Mr. Hooker that it was not usual to 
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allow persons unconnected with the 
Department to inspect official books and 
documents; but, if the Government or 
the Royal Commission asked for infor- 
mation, it would be given immediately. 
This answer, after it had been given, was 
communicated to himself by the Cus- 
toms, and he did not reverse it, because 
he thought it a proper one. It was not 
ossible to authorize subordinate and 
ocal officers to give unlimited informa- 
tion to anyone who applied for it. Be- 
fore the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission he had told the hon. Member 
that if he wished for any information 
in addition to that he had already ob- 
tained, he should be most willing to do 
his best to obtain and furnish it. Now 
that the Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, any information the Board of 
Trade could obtain was absolutely at its 
disposal. So much for this Cardiff case. 
But he could not sit down without 
answering that which lay behind all the 
Questions of the hon. Member. They 
all seemed to be inspired by an idea 
that there was something wrong—some 
favouritism or want of integrity upon 
these matters at the Board of Trade. 
If there were to be whispers and insinu- 
ations of this kind he invited the fullest 
and most searching investigation. For 
himself, he wished to say that he had 
the most entire confidence in the in- 
tegrity and impartiality of the per- 
manent officials of the Board of Trade, 
and in the gentleman at the head of the 
Marine Department there, the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Gray, a man who knew 
more about ships and sailors than, per- 
haps, any other landsman in this coun- 
try. [“ Order !””] Mr. Gray had the 
sailors’ interests as deeply at heart as 
any man in England, and had laboured 
zealously for years in a hundred ways 
for their benefit. Before sitting down 
he wished to put to the hon. Member 
for Derby a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice. 

Sm JOHN HAY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask, whether some of the 
questions which had been stated in 
reply to the hon. Member were debate- 
able; and, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Derby asked a Question having re- 
ference to the conduct of the officers of 
the Board of Trade. Undoubtedly the 
House will be of opinion that the Pre- 
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sident of the Board of Trade, in answer- 
ing a Question of this kind, is ‘entitled 
to considerable indulgence. I am not 
prepared to say that the Question which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
ask is irregular before I hear what it is. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had confidence in the indul- 
gence of the House in answering the 
Question, as the conduct of the per- 
manent officials of the Board of Trade 
had been seriously called in question ; 
and it was with the same motive and 
desire in order to protect the character 
of those gentlemen that he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for Derby a Ques- 
tion of which he had given him private 
Notice a few days previously. A report 
had appeared in a Liverpool paper which 
purported to give the hon. Member’s 
exact words in a speech delivered in 
Exeter Hall. In the first paragraph 
were these words— 

“There are people who represent us, or who 
ought to represent us, on the Board of Trade, 
who are wholly unsuspected, who would give 
half their fortune to promote wrecks. There is 
one man who has busied himself considerably in 
this way, but I will not mention names.” 


He hoped the hon. Member would say 
whether these were or were not the 
exact words which he had used. It was 
impossible to allow them to go forth to 
the country without asking the hon. 
Member to say publicly whether these 
were his words, because if such words, 
or anything resembling them, were to 
be used, he was prepared to ask—nay, 
to demand—the most rigorous investi- 
gation of such charges. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL: There is much 
wasted indignation on the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked me the 
question, and showed me the report a 
week ago, and I distinctly and imme- 
diately disavowed having used any such 
words, and called as my witnesses 20 or 
25 Members of Parliament who heard 
me speak. All the papers which re- 
ported me on that occasion reported me 
accurately, except this one, and to this 
I wrote immediately the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke to me upon the subject, 
telling them of the error, and requesting 
that a correction should be made, which 
was at once done. It appears to me that 
was amply sufficient for all purposes of 
explanation; because, if every error 
which appears in a provincial newspaper 
is to be made a reason for putting an 
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hon. Member in loco pentitentia to ex- 
plain, we shall have nothing else to at- 
tend to, and no time for any other busi- 
ness. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE— CONSTABLE 
GOODCHILD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT asked 
.the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If any Order has been 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police which in any 
way restrains members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force from making any 
payment to H. Goodchild in respect of 
certain expenses incurred by him when 
acting as secretary to the delegates of 
the Metropolitan Police Force ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in reply, 
said, that no order had been issued by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police to restrain the members 
of the force from subscribing towards 
the expenses of the ex-officer Henry 
Goodchild, but there was a general order 
against police subscriptions. Applica- 
tion was made to the Chief Commis- 
sioner to allow the police to subscribe 
towards expenses of Goodchild, not as 
secretary to the delegates, but incurred 
by him subsequently to his dismissal; 
and it need not be pointed out what 
those expenses were, seeing that they 
were connected with the getting up of 
a meeting in Hyde Park. As these 
proceedings were not sanctioned and 
were improper, no official sanction could 
be given to the collection of subscrip- 
tions in respect of them. At the same 
time, the Chief Commissioner stated that 
if he were furnished with a correct state- 
ment of the expenses incurred previous 
to the dismissal of Goodchild, and of 
the moneys which had been subscribed 
and received by him for defraying those 
expenses, he would be happy to take 
the matter into consideration. No ac- 
count had been furnished to the Com- 
missioner. He might save the hon. 
Member the trouble of asking a second 
Question which stood on the Paper in 
his name—in reference to the chief con- 
stable of the Nottinghamshire constabu- 
lary destroying a poster which convened 
a meeting of Republicans—by saying 
that— 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT rose to 
Order. 


Ur. Plimsoll 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member to be answering a Ques- 
tion which is not yet put. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO: Sir, with reference 
to a Question which I have placed upon 
the Paper, I wish to make an explana- 
tion. By the 12th clause of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill which is to be in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) any contract 
made by a tenant with his landlord after 
the ee of this Act, by virtue of 
which he may be deprived of any right 
or any claim which otherwise he might 
be entitled to make under this Act, shall, 
as far as it relates to such a claim, be 
void, both at Law and in Equity. It is 
currently reported that a great portion 
of the Conservative party, with the 
Leader of that party, have agreed either 
to oppose or not to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill in a certain event. 
There are two statements—one, that a 
determination unconditionally to oppose 
it has been resolved on, and another, 
that an understanding has been come to 
to withdraw the 12th clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord was entitled to say anything with 
a view to make his Question clear; but 
the statement he was now making was 
not necessary for that purpose. 

Lorpv ELCHO: My Question, Whe- 
ther there is any understanding between 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk and 
any Members of the House that the 
Clause in the Landlord and Tenant Bill, 
which prohibits freedom of contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant, is to be 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. CLARE READ: I hope, Sir, to 
have the opportunity, by leave of the 
House, of stating my opinions of this 
Bill, and expatiating upon its merits, 
when it comes on for a second reading. 
I venture to think that this is rather 
an unusual Question’ for one Member to 
put to another. If it is any gratifica- 
tion to the noble Lord, I may say I know 
of no understanding between myself and 
any Member of this House in reference 
to any clauses of the Bill; but if there 
was an understanding I fear it would 
not disarm the hostility of the noble 
Lord, who was good enough to move 
the rejection of this Bill before it was 
printed. 








645 India—The Kirwee : 
POST OFFICE—EXPENDITURE FOR 
TELEGRAPH EXTENSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will state to the House 
out of what funds the Post Office autho- 
rities have defrayed the expenditure on 
account of Telegraph Extensions up to 
March 31st, which is believed to have 
amounted to about £800,000, and for 
which no provision has been made by 
Votes in Parliament ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, at the suggestion 
of the Committee on Public Accounts, of 
which my hon. Friend is an active mem- 
ber, an investigation is now going on 
into the matter to which his Question 
refers. The result of that investigation 
will be laid before the House, and I put 
it to my hon. Friend whether it would 
not be better to postpone any inquiry on 
the subject until that investigation is 
completed. 


RATES FOR CHURCH REPAIRS, &c. 
(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether, having regard to the 
promise he made to the House on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Session of 1871, to bring in a Bill 
during the succeeding Session for the 
Abolition of all Compulsory Local Rates 
and Assessments for building and re- 
pairing churches and manses in Scot- 
land, and seeing that the pressure of 
other business prevented this from being 
done last Session, whether he is now 
prepared to introduce the promised Bill, 
and at what date it may be expected to 
be brought in ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the promise he made in 1871 was 
that he would give his best attention tothe 
whole subject of Rates and Assessments 
in Scotland, for the purpose of amending 
and upholding ecclesiastical buildings, 
and that it was his intention in the 
course of that Session to introduce a 
measure upon the subject. But he also 
stated that with respect to such a mea- 
sure—and also with respect to some 
other measures which were not merely 
in contemplation but were actually pre- 
pared—it was not advisable, with a view 
to their success, to introduce them into 
Parliament without some reasonable 
prospect of being able to pass them into 
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law. No such opportunity had as yet 
occurred ; but he was not without hope 
—a sanguine hope—that he might have 
such an opportunity during the present 
Session. 


Prize Money. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he would 
state to the House, what amount of 
Booty was seized by General Whitlock’s 
Force in January 1859, before the end of 
the war, in the house of one Muckhooned 
Rao Jamdar, in the captured town of 
Kirwee, and whether it was taken by 
the Government of India from the troops, 
and given back to Muckhooned Rao 
Jamdar while incarcerated as a rebel 
enemy in the gaol at Allahabad; whe- 
ther the appropriation by the Provincial 
Government, without express licence 
from the Crown, of part of the Kirwee 
Booty, amounting in funded and other 
property to nearly £300,000 (Rupees 
2,896,932 2 1,) is in conformity with the 
Law, or with the principle established 
under very high authority in the Deccan 
Case, and whether there has been any ex- 
press grant of this Booty by Her Majesty, 
in whom it vests, to its present holders, 
to legalise the possession of it ; and, whe- 
ther the troops are not entitled, under 
the Act 3 and 4 Vie. ec. 65, s. 22, to have 
these and other disputed claims referred 
for a judicial instead of an arbitrary de- 
cision, and which was the unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord Palmerston in 
1864? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, to 
my hon. and gallant Friend’s first Ques- 
tion I have to say that certain property 
was found and dealt with as he describes, 
but that such property was not ‘‘ booty.” 
In reply to his second Question I have 
to say that the appropriation by the 
Indian Government of the property 
which I suppose to be alluded to in that 
Question, but which is quite erroneously 
described as booty, was strictly in con- 
formity with the law, and, further, that 
by law no express grant to the Indian 
Government was required. In reply to 
his third Question I have to say that the 
decision which was given by the Trea- 
sury after hearing counsel was final, and 
that no rights to the contrary accrue to 
any one either under the Act 3 & 4 Vict., 
c. 65, or under any other authority. 
¥ 2 








€47 Palace of 
POST OFFICE—THE BOOK POST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M’MAHON asked the Postmaster 
General, Why Inland Book Packets 
have since 1871 been reduced to ‘‘one 
foot six inches in length, nine inches in 
width, and six inches in depth,” instead 
of ‘‘two feet in length and one foot in 
depth or width,” the limit which has pre- 
vailed for many years, while for Book 
Packets for nearly all Foreign Countries, 
as well as for ‘‘Newspaper Packets” 
when intended for Inland circulation, 
the latter dimensions are still adhered 
to? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the former di- 
mensions were found to be very incon- 
venient for the Department, both in the 
conveyance and in the delivery of the 
packets, and the packets themselves were 
liable to be injured. For these reasons 
authority was obtained, when the Post 
Office Act of 1871 was passed, for re- 
ducing the dimensions. The rule as to 


book packets for foreign countries was 
not under discussion, and could not be 
altered without the consent of those 
countries. Newspapers have always had 
special privileges accorded to them, and 
they could not be brought under the 


same restrictions. 


OFFICE OF MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 
QUESTION. 


Str DAVID WEDDERBURN, for 
Mr. Jacos Bricut, asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment propose to act on the unanimous 
Report of the 31st March from the Civil 
Services Expenditure Committee ; and, 
if so, whether they will notify such in- 
tention to the new Master of the Rolls 
on his appointment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the office of 
Master of the Rolls is vacant, and when 
the appointment is filled up—and that 
step cannot be long delayed—we shall 
take care that the proper course is taken 
in relation to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—WRECK 
OF THE “ ATLANTIC.”—QUESTION. 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, he had to put 

to the President of the Board of Trade 
a Question of which he regretted having 
been unable to given him earlier Notice. 
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It was, Whether steps have been taken 
to inquire into the circumstances under 
which the “ Atlantic’? was lost on the 
coast of Nova Scotia? He put the Ques- 
tion particularly with reference to state- 
ments as to the circumstances which 
were said to have caused the attempt to 
put the ‘‘ Atlantic” into Halifax on her 
way to New York. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
In all cases, Sir, of disaster happening 
to vessels in Colonial waters, under the 
Merchant’{Shipping?Act, an inquiry is 
ordered by the Governor of the Colony, 
not directly by the Board of Trade. 
Such inquiry, I have every reason to 
believe, has been already ordered in 
this case. 


Westminster. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—DECO- 
RATION OF THE CENTRAL HALL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he thought it 
would be interesting to the House If the 
First Commissioner of Works would ex- 
plain the meaning of the specimen of the 
new encaustic work which had been put 
up in the Central Hall of the Houses of 
Parliament, and whether the right hon. 
Gentlemen was going to fill up the 
vacant niches with that specimen ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was not able 
to magnify the specimen referred to into 
dimensions such as would fill the vacant 
niches, as the hon. Member had sug- 
gested. That specimen had been hung 
up because it had been produced by an 
eminent firm, who considered that they 
had discovered, and were able to carry 
on, a process of wall decoration which 
was perfectly indestructible, and would 
not be liable to any accidents such as 
had unfortunately befallen the frescoes 
on various walls of the Houses of Par- 
liament. He thought it desirable, as 
the specimen in question was a copy from 
the original work, which had been put 
up in mosaic in the Central Hall, that 
the two should be hung up side by side, 
in order that those who took an interest 
in the subject might be enabled to com- 
pare one with the other, and see which 
produced the most agreeable effect—if 
anything particularly agreeable were 
produced by it. If those who were in- 
terested, and were able to form a good 
judgment upon this question, should 
think that the mode of decoration ex- 
hibited in the specimen was better than 
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glass mosaic, then it would be open for 
consideration whether it might not be 
used instead, because it would possess 
this advantage—that it would represent 
ultimately the actual work of the artist, 
and not be a mere mechanical copy in 
small pieces of mosaic; and also this 
further advantage—that whereas for the 
work in the Central Hall £150 was paid 
to the artist who designed it, upwards of 
£500 was paid to the mechanics who 
exhibited it in the present form. That 
did not appear to him to be a mode of 
_Paperaraes fine Art, although it might 

e a good way of patronizing mechanical 
art. It was, however, always under- 
stood that the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament should be made as available 
as possible for patronizing fine Art in 
this country, and he thought it desirable 
to find some means by which the works 
of artists could be painted on the walls 
in a durable manner. The painted fres- 
coes had not succeded, and by the de- 
liberate decision of the House last Ses- 
sion it was determined in Committee of 
Supply, that no further attempt should 
be made to adorn the walls with fresco 
paintings. - It was, therefore, necessary 
to find some other means of adorning, 
and they must either have works of art 
or mere mechanical devices, which might 
be new, or which might be a mere re- 
vival of the works of a semi-barbarous 
period of decoration. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT— 
TEACHERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council a Question, of 
which he had given him private Notice 
— Whether teachers who were examined 
at training colleges in Scotland since 
the Education (Scotland) Act came into 
operation, and who have successfully 
passed such examinations, are to be con- 
sidered as the holders of certificates of 
competency in terms of the 56th section 
of that Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My answer is 
a short one, but I hope it will prove a 
satisfactory one. I have to say Yes in 
reply to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
“ MAGGIE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked what had been 
the result of the inquiry of the Home 
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Office with regard to the men imprisoned 
in Edinburgh gaol for refusing to pro- 
ceed to sea in the ‘‘ Maggie?” 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in reply, 
said, that the Secretary of State having 
made inquiry, found no grounds for in- 
terfering in the case. There was no 
allegation of unseaworthiness. The ves- 
sel had been recently surveyed at Lloyd’s 
and was found to be seaworthy. The 
only allegation was that the vessel was 
undermanned; but that had not been 
proved. 


IRELAND—BELFAST ASSIZES—CASE 
OF MR. M’ALEESE—QUESTION. 


Str JOHN GRAY asked, Whether 
any information has been received at 
the Home Office with respect to the case 
of Mr. M’Aleese, the gentleman sen- 
tenced for contempt of Court at the Bel- 
fast Assizes to four months’ imprisonment 
and the payment of a heavy fine; and 
whether it is the practice in England 
to treat persons sentenced for contempt 
of court in the same manner as persons 
convicted of criminal offences ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM in reply, 
said, he was not prepared to answer the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion at present, and with regard to the 
case referred to, no information had 
reached the Home Office. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER VACA- 
TION—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved that the 
House at its rising do adjourn until 
Monday, the 21st April. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK wished to take 
advantage of this Motion for the pur- 
pose, in the first place, of making some 
remarks on the unsatisfactory mode in 
which: the Business of the House was 
conducted, and, in the second place, of 
putting a Question. On Friday last, in 
answer to a Question which he put to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
informed that the Navy Estimates would 
not be brought on after half-past 11 that 
night; but, looking to the state of the 
Business on the Paper, the right hon. 
Gentleman hoped that he would be 
able to go into them in the course of 
the evening. Accordingly, he and seve- 
ral other hon. Members waited in expec- 
tation that the Navy Estimates would be 
brought on. About a quarter-past eight, 
however, a supporter of the Government 
called attention to the fact that there 
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were not 40 Members present, and that 
being found to be the case, the House 
stood adjourned. Now, he thought that 
those hon. Members who had remained for 
the purpose of devoting their attention 
to the Navy Estimates had good ground 
for complaining that the Government 
did not take care that there should be a 
House for carrying on their own busi- 
ness on Friday night. But there was a 
still graver question connected with this 
matter. It would be in the recollection 
of the House that for some years past 
many successful attempts had been made 
to trench on the privileges of indepen- 
dent Members and to curtail the time at 
their disposal for introducing measures 
which they might think it right to bring 
forward. Whenever one of these at- 
tempts was made, the Prime Minister, 
who always supported them, did so on 
the ground of the growing Business of 
the House. Now, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
did not dispute the fact that the Business 
of the House had been growing. Ithad 
been growing rapidly and inconveniently. 
But that seemed to him to furnish an 
additional reason for complaining that 
when Supply was on the Paper, and it 
had been announced from the Treasury 
bench that the Navy Estimates would 
be brought on, the Government did not 
take the trouble to make a House for 
discussing them. They had heard a 
statement from the Government relating 
to the progress that was to be made with 
respect to Public Business after the 
recess, and that statement he could not 
help regarding as unsatisfactory. After 
the failure of the Government to keep a 
House on Friday evening they had had no 
announcement from the Government as 
to when the Navy Estimates were to be 
taken, and he should be glad to learn 
when there was any prospect of their 
being proceeded with. 

Mr. GLADSTONE grieved to say 
that he himself was one of those against 
whom the hon. Member complained, as 
not being in the House on Friday night. 
He had avery good reason to give for his 
absence, having been unable to leave his 
bed the whole of that day. The hon. 
Member for West Norfolk had stated 
that the 32 or 33 Members of the Go- 
vernment, and no one else, were re- 
sponsible for there not being 40 Members 
in the House. That, however, was 
straining a doctrine—which no doubt to 
some extent was applicable—too far, and 
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if the hon. Member was conversant with 
the actual state of things with regard to 
keeping a House as far as the indepen- 
dent Members of the House were con- 
cerned, he would know that it was not 
always in the power of the Government 
to secure a House. The fact was, it 
could not be done. Such were the facili- 
ties for getting away from the House; 
such was the strength of social attraction 
to men of such social abilities as those 
possessed by Members of that House, 
and so limited were the means of getting 
back to the House at the command of 
Members who had got away, that the 
thing was impossible. He regretted 
these things very much, but they would 
happen from time to time. He did not 
by any means exempt the Government 
entirely from the responsibility of what 
occurred on Friday night, and it was a 
matter of very serious consideration with 
him, because such proceedings were 
becoming ridiculous. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would accept his 
assurance that the Government would 
always do their best to keep a House. 
The first place on the first day after 
the recess was pledged to the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett), 
and he was not satisfied that it would be 
for the convenience of the House to put 
down the Navy Estimates for the same 
evening. Otherwise, that course might 
be taken. But if it was not desirable, it 
would be still less desirable to postpone 
the Business connected with his right 
hon. Friend’s financial proposals. They 
should be anxious to give the Navy 
Estimates the earliest place compatible 
with the arrangements he had mentioned. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, reverting to the 
circumstance of the ‘count out’? on 
Friday said, he wished to make a re- 
mark that would strengthen the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck). 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was a member of 
the Committee on Public Business in 
1861, and the change then made curtail- 
ing the opportunities for business at that 
time enjoyed by the unofficial Members 
of the House, was made upon the dis- 
tinct understanding, that the Govern- 
ment would keep a House on Friday. 
That was the condition, indeed, upon 
which unofficial Members gave up their 
right to Thursday. The arrangement 
was that Supply should be put down first 
among the Orders of the Day on Fridays, 
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even though no Supply was required; 
and the condition was that the Go- 
vernment should keep a House on Fri- 
day night. He must be allowed to say, 
then, when unofficial Members were 
taunted with having accumulated so 
large a quantity of business, that it 
could not be transacted, they had a 
right to refer to the ‘count out” on 
Friday as an instance in which the Go- 
vernment had added to their embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought the inconvenience might be 
averted by the Prime Minister placing a 
pressure upon his own _ particular 
partizans not to count out a Member of 
the Government. A practice had arisen 
during recent years of counting out Mi- 
nisters, which was not only detrimental 
to the public service but which brought 
the proceedings of the House to a mere 
farce. He would give three instances 
to support his allegation. On a late oc- 
casion an hon. Member had a Motion 
which had a great deal to do with the 
regulation of the Metropolis, and when 
he had completed his statement and the 
Home Secretary was about to reply, the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. R. Shaw), 
one of the supporters of the Government, 
rose and caused the House to be counted 
out. The other day the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) submitted 
a Motion touching the important subject 
of collisions of ships at sea, and the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was in the 
middle of a speech in reply when the 
hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. 
Chadwick) rose in his place, and simply 
from spite, he having been counted out 
himself [‘‘ Order”? ]— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was transgressing the 
Rules of the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
begged at once to withdraw the expres- 
sion. He believed the word ‘retalia- 
tion” had been used by the hon. Mem- 
ber on a former occasion. But, at any 
rate, the hon. Member for Macclesfield 
had the President of the Board of 
Trade counted out. On Friday night 
the hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) made a state- 
ment of great importance affecting the 
treatment of British subjects abroad ; 
but before any answer could be given by 
the Government the House was again 
counted out. He was bound to say that 
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the Conservative counts-out were always 
made with great judgment, and if 
that example was followed by the ad- 
vanced Members of the Liberal party, 
there would be less waste of the public 
time in future. 


Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Monday, 
21st April—(Mr. Gladstone). 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCTIALSTATE- 
MENT—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Bonham Carter, — The 
financial year which has just come to a 
close has been by no means exempt from 
incidents and vicissitudes. "We have had 
what I fear must be characterized as an 
unfavourable harvest. Two of the 
States which, together with us, formed 
the barrier of Europe against the Atlan- 
tic, are at this moment provisionally go- 
verned, and one of them seems to be in 
the throes of a civil war. If we turn in 
another direction, we find that the mone- 
tary world has been very much agitated, 
and that apprehensions have been ex- 
cited by the very large remittances of 
money which have taken place from 
France to Germany; and, in addition to 
that, we have had at home the self- 
inflicted misery of strikes to contend 
with, besides a great rise in the price 
of all the necessaries of life, more 
especially in that greatest necessary 
in our cold and damp climate—coal. 
But I think that any one who attends 
to the narrative which I am about 
to lay before the House will not be 
able to trace the slightest vestige of 
any ill effect which those different vicissi- 
tudes and misfortunes have had upon 
the revenue and finances of the country. 
Things which in former years would 
have produced the most active effect 
seem now almost powerless. It really 
looks as though the wind that could bow 
the sapling were harmless against the 
oak—as if our finances, our business, 
our commerce, our trade, by the immense 
expansion which has taken place, have 
gained in solidity, and are more difficult 
to be moved, just because they are 
larger than before. I trust it will prove 
so. At any rate, my task this year is a 
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very gratifying one—namely, to detail 
the financial results of a year of almost 
unexampled prosperity. 

The first point to which I will draw 
the attention of the House is the compa- 
rison of the Expenditure of the year 
which has just elapsed—1872-3—with 
the total Grants within that year. By 
the words ‘‘ total Grants,’’ I understand 
the Grants which were madein the Ap- 
propriation Act, together with the Sup- 
plemental Estimates which were granted 
in the current year. Now, the total 
Grant of the year 1872-3 amounted to 
£71,881,000, and the actual Expenditure 
of the year amounted to £70,714,000. 
So that the actual Expenditure is less 
than the actual Grants by a sum of 
£1,167,000, and less than the amount 
granted in the Appropriation Act by 
£949,000, and less than the total ori- 
ginal estimate in the Budget by 
£599,000. 

I now proceed to mention some of the 
principal items of this saving. The first 
is a sum of £205,000 unexpended money 
—Charges on the Consolidated Fund. 
That arises in this manner :—By the Act 
of 1869, by which the Chancery and 
Bankruptcy balances were transferred 
and paid into the Exchequer, provi- 
sion was contained to the effect that, 
in case the funds fell below a certain 
sum, a Grant should be made in aid 
of them from the Consolidated Fund. 
We have had to make such a Grant 
since the Act was passed, and a sum 
of £100,000 was put down for that 
purpose. Happily, however, the fund 
has been sufficient, and the Grant has 
not, therefore, been called on. Another 
cause is somewhat similar in its nature. 
By the Telegraph Act, also of 1869, it 
was enacted, that if the Telegraph reve- 
nue should show a profit, that profit 
should be expended in the purchase of 
stock, and £100,000 was put down to 
meet such an expenditure. The fact, 
however, was that this expenditure was 
only £11,000, and so far there is a saving 
of £89,000:—making a total saving 
of £205,000 on the Consolidated Fund. 
Again, the Civil Service Estimates show 
a very large reduction indeed—amount- 
ing to no less than £766,000. This 
arises principally on two heads—the one 
Education, the other Public Buildings. 
In respect of the first, the Education De- 
partment seem to have believed that 
the Act of 1870 would come more rapidly 
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into effect than it has done, and they 
made provision accordingly, which has 
not been called upon. That, I may say, 
in passing, is only in accordance with my 
own experience. An error which people 
are very likely to fall into is this—that 
because a change is made the change 
which is expected and desired can be at 
once brought about. According to my 
experience, it is a matter of great time, 
labour, and care, to bring a new system 
of any kind to maturity. Twenty years 
of excessive labour were devoted by able 
men to the old system, and I think we 
must not be too sanguine in expecting 
that the new scheme shall arrive at the 
point we should like to see it attain, 
until, at any rate, several years have 
elapsed. 

Then, with respect to public buildings, 
there is a considerable amount—about 
£300,000—of unexpended money. The 
chief buildings on which this money has 
been saved are the Post Office and In- 
land Revenue Offices, and the Natural 
History Building connected with the 
Science and Art Department. On this 
subject the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts have made what I think is a very 
valuable suggestion. They point out that 
very large surrenders are often made in 
this Department—amounting in 1869 to 
£260,000 ; in 1870 to £279,000 ; in 1871 
to £243,000; and in 1872 to £305,000. 
And they point out how this happens. 
They say that the necessity of repaying 
into the Exchequer the unexpended 
balance of each Vote on the Civil Service 
Estimates causes their framers in each 
Department to insert in the Estimates 
outside amounts beyond what are re- 
quired. Experience, they say, shows 
that though each calculation may be 
specifically justifiable, the collective 
amounts are, from various causes, always 
more than is spent, and this suggests 
a system of transfer from one building 
to another, somewhat similar to that 
adopted in the Appropriation Act with 
reference to the Army and Navy. That 
suggestion is worthy of consideration, 
and to it we will endeavour to give 
effect. In the Post Office Department 
there is an excess of Expenditure of 
£24,000, and in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment of £172,000. The Public Accounts 
Committee report that the excess is due 
to the rapid and unforeseen expansion 
of telegraphic business during the year. 
I think that in future it would be better 
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that Supplemental Estimates should be 
moved for any excesses of this kind than 
that they should be allowed to run on to 
the end of the year. 

I have now compared the actual Ex- 
penditure of the past year—1872-3— 
with the Grants of the year, and it may 
be worth while to compare the Expendi- 
ture of 1872-3 with that of 1871-2. The 
Expenditure of 1871-2 was £71,490,000; 
that of 1872-3 was £70,714,000, showing 
a decrease of £776,000 in the Expendi- 
ture of last year as compared with the 
year preceding it. There was a decrease of 
expenditure on the Army of £1,055,000 ; 
the Navy, £358,000; the Miscellaneous 
Civil Services, £187,000; the Consoli- 
dated Fund charges £222,000, and on 
the National Debt of £34,000; making 
in all £1,856,000. There has been an 
increase of expenditure in only two items 
—namely, for the abolition of Purchase 
£606,000—which I need hardly say, is 
quite out of the control of the Treasury 
— and in the Revenue Department 
£575,000, arising mainly from the great 
extension of the Post Office and Tele- 
graph Departments ; making the net de- 
crease £675,000. 

I now proceed to compare the Re- 
venue of the year 1872-3 with the Esti- 
mate of that year. The Estimate was 
£71,846,000; the actual Revenue for the 
year has been £76,608,000, so that there 
was an increase of Revenue over Esti- 
mate of £4,762,000. The Expenditure, 
as I have stated, for the year was 
£70,714,000, and subtracting one of 
these amounts from the other, we find 
a surplus of Income over Expenditure 
for the year which has just expired of 
£5,894,000. Of this Revenue there were 
derived from sources other than taxes— 
from the Post Office, Telegraphs, Crown 
Lands, Fees, and Miscellaneous — 
£10,191,000, so that the residue alone 
was derived from taxation. The Customs 
have, I find, increased by the large 
amount of £953,000. In fact, there has 
been an increase in every item of Cus- 
toms’ revenue with the exception of 
coffee, chicory, Geneva, and molasses. 
Coffee produced, in the financial year to 
the 81st of March, 1872, £362,000; but 
in the year just expired, owing to the 
reduction of duty, it produced only 
£204,000; and chicory, which in 1871-2 
produced £104,000, in 1872 produced 
only £73,631. In the month of May 
there was an enormous increase of con- 
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sumption, and every month except Sep- 
tember shows an increase over the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
The Returns are very gratifying; be- 
cause it has always been said that coffee 
was an article which it was no use re- 
lieving from taxation, since the people 
of England could not make it, and did 
not like the trouble of having anything 
to do with it—and, in point of fact, it 
was not a national beverage. But cer- 
tainly the result, so far as I can learn, 
has shown the contrary. The increase 
in the consumption of coffee was esti- 
mated at 7 per cent, but it has been 
11°8 per cent. This is a little remark- 
able, because there was a rise in price 
in the year of 17 per cent. In the 
year before there had been a decline 
of 11 per cent in consumption. The 
loss on coffee was estimated at about 
£165,000; but in the face of these ad- 
verse circumstances it has proved to be 
only £157,000. The result of the change 
of duty, taking Customs and Excise, coffee 
and chicory together, may be stated thus: 
—the actual revenue for 1871-2 was 
£479,000, as compared with an estimated . 
revenue of £495,000. For coffee and 
chicory the estimate for 1872-3 was 
£265,000, but the actual revenue was 
£273,000. It is pretty plain, therefore, 
that I was right in thinking that coffee 
was over-taxed with respect to tea, and 
that it only required to be placed on a 
level with it for the consumption to in- 
crease. The increase in Customs Duties 
has been—in spirits, £357,000 ; in to- 
bacco, £253,000; in tea, £129,000; in 
wine, £37,000; and in sugar and mo- 
lasses, £85,000. 

I now turn to the Excise. The Re- 
venue from Excise in the year just ex- 
pired has been £2,475,000 in excess of 
the Estimate, spirits showing an increase 
over the previous year of £1,330,000, 
making the total receipts from spirits 
£13,600,000. The increased consump- 
tion has continued throughout the year, 
and at the rate of £25,000 per week. 
During the six months, April to Septem- 
ber, it was at the rate of £30,000 per 
week, and in the last six months it was 
at the rate of £20,000 per week. It is 
impossible to make such a statement as 
this without very mixed feelings. On 
the one hand, we cannot help thinking 
to what much better use the greatest 
part of the money, only a small portion 
of which is represented es these enormous 
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totals, might have been put; on the 
other hand, we cannot but in some de- 
gree rejoice that the state of the work- 
ing classes has enabled them to make 
this expenditure, although they might 
have spent the money in so much better a 
way. I now come to Malt, the increase on 
which is also very large. The increase 
of revenue in 1872-3 over 1871-2 is 
£866,000 ; but of this £400,000 is due to 
exceptional circumstances. It arises from 
alate malting in 1871-2, and an early 
malting in 1872-3. The real increase in 
quantity of malt made is represented by 
the respectable figure of £466,000. The 
licences, which havenot been progressive 
lately, show an increase of £148,000. 
Stamps also show a remarkable increase 
over the estimate of £247,000, while as 
compared with last year’s produce Deeds 
show an increase of £105,000—although 
you remember that the reduction on 
Stamps was very considerable—Bills of 
Exchange of £110,000, Receipts and 
Drafts of £40,000, Marine Insurance of 
£12,000, Probates and Administrations 
of £75,000, and Fee Stamps of £10,000, 
making altogether £352,000. But that 
has been compensated by a falling off 
in Stamp Duties which are not under the 
control of the Government, and perhaps 
it is not desirable that they should 
be—I mean the Legacy Duties, amount- 
ing to £190,000. But it should also be 
remembered that the amount of Legacy 
Duty in the year 1871-2 was the largest 
on record—namely, £3,371,000. The 
Income Tax shows an increase over the 
estimate of £560,000. 

T now come to the comparison of the 
Revenue in 1872-3 with that in 1871-2. 
In 1872-3 it was £76,609,000 ; in 1871-2 
it was £74,708,000, showing an increase 
of £1,901,000; and this, though taxes 
have been remitted calculated to produce 
a loss of £3,240,000 within the year. 

I have now to turn to another subject 
—the state of the Exchequer Balances. 
We are responsible for four financial 
years, from the Ist of April, 1869, to the 
8lst of March, 1878. On the Ist of 
April, 1869, the balance in the Exche- 
quer was £4,707,000. There has been a 
surplus of revenue overordinary expendi- 
ture during the four yearsof £16,079,000, 
and an excess of repayments of loans for 
public worksoveradvancesof £2,109,000, 
making together £22,895,000. Out of 
that sum there has been applied directly 
to the extinction of Debt £10,903,000, 
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leaving a balance on the 3ist of March, 
1873, of £11,992,000. 

This brings me to the question of the 
Debt. Between April, 1869, and April, 
1873, we have paid off Debt tothe amount 
of £29,633,000; but during the same 
period we have incurred Debt for Tele- 
graphs £8,668,000, and for Fortifications 
£1,285,000, making together £9,953,000. 
Subtracting that sum _ from the 
£29,633,000, there remains a net di- 
minution of Debt of £19,680,000. The 
Committee should observe that the Debt 
incurred for Telegraphs—£8,688,000— 
is not money sunk, but represents re- 
ee aes so that, in truth, 
we have not been far from reducing the 
Debt by the large sum I first mentioned. 
On the Ist of April, 1869, the total Debt 
of all kinds, Funded, Unfunded, and 
Terminable Annuities, was £805, 480,000. 
On the Ist April, 1873, it had been re- 
duced to £785,800,000, it being com- 
posed as follows: — Funded Debt, 
£727,425,000; capital value of Ter- 
minable Annuities in Three per Cent 
Stock, £53,546,000 (42,000,000 of which 
I think I am correct in stating will drop 
in 1885); and Unfunded Debt—namely, 
Exchequer Bills—for we have no Ex- 
chequer Bonds out—£4,829,000, making 
atotal of £785,800,000. The Debt has 
been reduced within the current year by 
£6,861,000. I will give a few figures 
showing what I may call our capital ex- 
penditure during the last four years. 
During that time we have spent in Forti- 
fications and Telegraphs, £9,028,000; 
inthe Abolition of Purchase, £1,286,000; 
we have diminished the Debt by 
£19,680,000, and we have increased the 
balance in the Exchequer by £7,285,600, 
making altogether a balance of capital 
expenditure for permanent objects of 
£37,279,000. During the same four 
years taxation has been remitted amount- 
ing to £9,166,000—which I hope will be 
an answer to those who accuse us of 
having devoted our attention wholly to 
the reduction of Debt and of having 
done nothing to alleviate the burdens of 
the people. 

I now turn to the financial year on 
which we are entering, and compare 
the estimated Expenditure for that year 
with the Grants of 1872-3. The esti- 
mated Expenditure for the current year 
is £71,871,000, andthe Grants of 1872-3 
were £71,881,000; showing anet decrease 
of £10,000. There is a reduction of charge 
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on Debt of £80,000, arising from the 
cancelling a large amount of stock, and 
a reduction of Exchequer Bills over 
£300,000. On the other hand, there 
have been loans raised by Terminable 
Annuities for Fortifications, and Bar- 
racks. The Charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund are reduced by £210,000, 
which is.a counterpart of the state- 
ment I made to the House at an earlier 
period of the Session. We have not 
thought it necessary to estimate the 
balance of the funds in the Courts of 
Bankruptcy and Chancery. There is 
no need to apprehend a call, and we have 
not estimated for them. On the other 
hand, we have not thought it necessary 
to place £100,000, or any other sum, in 
order to provide for profit on Telegraphs. 
The Army Expenditure, as the Committee 
have heard from my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell), is £407,000 less than in 
the past year, the chief decrease being 
£350,000 in warlike stores. There is 
an increase on fuel and provisions of 
nearly £400,000. On the Navy there 


is an increase of £341,000. There is an 
increase in the Dockyards through the 
increase of Wages of £136,000, also an 
increase of £144,000 in Naval Stores, 
and an increase on Steam Machinery of 


£132,000, making together with various 
other items £475,000. The increased cost 
of coal is estimated at £60,000. The Civil 
Services show an estimated increase of 
£127,000. There is a decrease in Class 1 
on a number of buildings now in hand; 
but an increase on the Natural History 
Museum and the New Courts of Justice, 
both buildings which we are now 
seriously about to commence. We have 
only recently received the estimate for 
the New Law Courts, and I do not think 
that any time has yet been lost in that 
matter. In Class 2 there is an increase 
of £107,000, due to an increase in the 
Local Government Board estimate caused 
by the Public Health Act, and in the 
Home Office estimate caused by the 
Mines’ Regulation Act. In Class 3 there 
is an increase of £131,000, wholly attri- 
butable to increase of pay to the police. 
There is an increase for the Dublin Con- 
stabulary, in consequence of the Report 
of the Royal Commission of Inquiry. 
There is also an increase of the Metro- 
politan and County police of England. 
Industrial Schools also exhibit an in- 
crease, which, I apprehend, will con- 
tinue so long as those institutions are 
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conducted under an Act so loosely drawn 
as the present one. On the other hand, 
Criminal Prosecutions, Reformatories, 
and County Prisons show a decrease, 
which is, of course, gratifying. In 
Class 4 Education shows a decrease of 
£100,000; which is owing to the fact 
that I have already mentioned—namely, 
that the Act does not come so rapidly 
into effect as was anticipated. Science 
and Art and Education in Ireland show 
an increase. Class 5 is practically sta- 
tionary. There is some decrease in the 
charge for Colonial Establishments, while 
for the Diplomatic Service and for the 
Zanzibar Mission there is an increase. 
In the Revenue Departments the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue show an in- 
crease of £40,000, arising from the new 
assessment to the Income Tax. In the 
Post Office there is an increase of 
£135,000, attributable to the progress 
of the Service, and the Telegraphs ex- 
hibit an increase of £145,000, due to the 
same cause; the revenue being esti- 
mated to increase in larger proportion. 
I now proceed to submit to the House 
the estimate of the Revenue for the year 
1873-4, as compared with the actual 
Revenue for 1872-3. The actual Revenue 
for 1872-3 was £76,608,770. The esti- 
mated Kevenue for the year 1873-4 is 
£76,617,000; so that there is an increase 
over the actual Revenue of last year of 
£8,230. We take the Customs at the 
same amount as they produced last year 
—namely, £21,033,000. The Excise we 
estimate to yield £25,747,000, or £38,000 
less than last year. That decrease is, I 
apprehend, accounted for by what I 
have already mentioned about an ap- 
parent great rise in malt. The Stamps 
we take at £10,050,000, being an in- 
crease of £103,000. The Land Tax and 
the House Duty we take at £2,350,000, 
or £13,000 more than they yielded in 
1872-3. The Income Tax we take at 
£7,000,000. It yielded £7,500,000 last 
year, the difference of £500,000 being, 
of course, accounted for by the relics of 
the higher rate we had before. The 
Post Office we take at £5,012,000, 
showing an increase of £192,000 ; 
the Telegraph Service we estimate to 
produce £1,220,000, showing an in- 
crease of £205,000; the Crown Lands 
we take at the same amount as last 
year—namely, £375,000, and the Mis- 
cellaneous we estimate at £3,830,000, 
being an increase of £33,230 over last 
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year. The total estimated Revenue for 
1873-4 is £76,617,000, being an increase 
of £8,230 over the actual Revenue of 
1872-3. The Customs, as I have said, 
are put at the same figure as last year. 
The Excise we estimate to produce a 
total of £25,747,000, divided under the 
following heads :—chicory, £7,000, li- 
cences, £8,880,000; malt, £6,980,000; 
racehorses, £10,000; railways, £520,000; 
spirits, £14,200,000; sugar, £150,000 ; 
—total,£25,747,000. The estimate for 
spirits is taken at a considerable advance 
over last year, it having been observed 
that the revenue from this source has of 
late years advanced steadily and almost 
in the same ratio, or about £700,000 
a-year. In 1866, when my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
called attention to the large yield under 
the heads of Customs and Excise, and 
stated that £13,955,000 from spirits was 
the largest sum ever raised in any period 
of our history by a tax on a single com- 
modity. Well, the estimated income for 
the ensuing year from spirits under the 
heads of Customs and Inland Revenue 
is £19,000,000. The Income Tax we 
estimate will produce £7,000,000 ; that 
is, £1,750,000 for every penny. When 
the late Sir Robert Peel first imposed 
the Income Tax, he estimated, taking an 
average of years, that it would yield 
£728,000 for each penny. So that the 
result of 30 years of experience, and I 
hope of the improvement of the tax has 
been that it now yields £1,000,000 for 
every penny more than it did in 1842. 

It now remains for me to balance the 
two sides of the account. The Income 
for the year 1873-4, as I have stated, 
will be £76,617,000; the Expenditure 
we estimate at £71,871,000—showing a 
surplus of £4,746,000. I have already 
informed the Committee that the Balances 
in the Exchequer approach very closely 
upon £12,000,000. 

Now, the question arises, what are we 
to do with all thismoney? The first sub- 
ject which must be in everybody’s mind, 
and which, therefore, I will deal with 
first, is the damages in which we have 
been cast by the Arbitrators at Geneva. 
Their amount, as far as we can tell by 
reducing American money into English, is 
£3,200,000, which we are to pay before 
the 1st of October next in gold at 
Washington. [Mr. Wuite: The date 
in the Award is the 14th of September. ] 
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It will have to be paid in gold. This 
appears to me, I confess, to be the ser- 
vice of the present year. Some people, 
as I have observed, have attempted to 
make out that, seeing the Arbitration 
occurred last year, it may be said in 
some degree to belong to last year. 
But I hold it to be an indubitable prin- 
ciple that nobody pays debts before he 
is obliged, and as we are not obliged to 
pay before the Ist of October next, it is 
in the year in which that fatal day 
arrives that our duties accrue in this 
matter. I, therefore, regard this as un- 
doutedly a charge not on the year that 
has gone by, but on the year that is now 
before us. But while I state this I am 
also quite free to admit that this does not 
necessarily settle the question of the 
manner in which this large sum is to be 
met. It is quite true that it is a charge 
on the year, but it is also true that it is 
a charge entirely sui generis, and that it 
has never happened to us before, al- 
though I am quite willing to say I hope 
it may happen again—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” |— 
at least, 1 hope the chance of it may 
occur again by the reference of some 
future difference which may arise to ar- 
bitration. So large a payment, however, 
undoubtedly interferes with our ordinary 
finance; but it interferes with it not as 
a permanent payment, but as one that 
comes once and that may never recur. 
We have taken these matters into our 
consideration, and we are of opinion 
that, on the whole, it is our duty to 
place one-half of this payment upon the 
ordinary revenue of the present year. 
That will be the sum of £1,600,000. As 
to the rest of the sum—namely, another 
£1,600,000—we think that we ought to 
provide for its payment, without any 
further resort to the taxation of the 
year, by asking for power to give Ex- 
chequer Bonds or Exchequer Bills for 
the amount, in case—which I do not at 
all anticipate—of an unfavourable state 
of the finances. By that means we have 
disposed, therefore, of £1,600,000 of 
our surplus. There remains £3,146,000 ; 
and the question is, how are we to dis- 
pose of that sum? We have carefully 
considered the matter, and we have 
come to the conclusion that it is our 
duty to propose a remission of taxation 
on some articles which enter very gene- 
rally into the food of the people, and in 
that way to give the greatest and most 
general relief. After having weighed as 
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well as we could the claims of different 
articles, we have come to the conclusion 
that the article on which it was desirable 
that we should fix was sugar. There 
were a great many taxes which one 
would be exceedingly anxious to reduce ; 
but there was scarcely one which enters 
so widely into the comforts of all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects—from the 
highest to the lowest—as sugar. It is 
a sweetener which enters into all sorts 
of food; it is the delight of children, 
and the solace of age. With all these 
admirable qualities, it is exceedingly 
nutritious and wholesome, constituting 
really and truly an article of food. We 
are also very much encouraged by the 
result of former reductions to proceed 
further in this direction. The sugar 
duty in 1872-3 produced £3,252,000, 
that being a very considerable recovery 
from the sum which was taken off in 
1870. We are now asking you to make 
this reduction chiefly on one ground, but 
there are others on which I need not 
enlarge which may be taken into account. 
The reduction of the duty in 1870 has 
brought into more conspicuous view a 
set of questions with which I confess I, 
for one, was very little conversant before, 
and on which I would wish to be allowed 
to say a few words. Nothing, perhaps, has 
been legislated about so minutely assugar. 
It is divided into five different scales, 
the first being under the head of refined 
and the others of unrefined sugar. To 
each of these scales a different value is 
attached. Before 1865 the highest scale 
of refined sugar was, I think, taxed at 
18s. per cwt, and the lowest at 12s. My 
right hon. Friend near me (Mr. Glad- 
stone) in 1865 reduced the tax on the 
highest to 12s., and on the lowest, if I 
am not. mistaken, to 8s. per ewt. In 
1870 the House reduced the tax again 
to 6s. and 4s., so that as we reduced the 
tax we gradually reduced the range 
within which the five scales I have men- 
tioned operated. In other words, we 
left the same number of stairs as before, 
but then they were not so steep. The 
effect of these reductions has been very 
considerable, and, so far as they have 
gone, I think that they have proved very 
beneficial. There are not only five dif- 
ferent scales of duty for sugar, without 
counting molasses, but seven different 
scales of drawback for one class—that 
is, refined sugar. This drawback is not 
paid upon raw sugars, but it is paid on 
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refined sugar. The great object in esti- 
mating the drawback was to ascertain 
how the sugar was refined. This pro- 
cess gives rise to innumerable practices, 
which I will not call by any harsh terms, 
but which are called by harsh names by 
our lively neighbours across the Channel. 
Without going into details, I may say 
that the effect of these practices was that 
what Parliament intended to be given 
as a drawback became very different, 
and the Revenue was greatly injured. 
The effect of the change no doubt dimi- 
nished this injury. The difference was 
not so great as to make it worth a man’s 
while to dress the sugar up so as to 
make it look of a different class to what 
it really was in order to obtain the draw- 
back. This tended very much to make 
the drawback what it was intended to be 
—a re-imbursement of duty instead of a 
bounty upon the exportation of the 
article. Gentlemen connected with the 
trade have come to me and complained 
very much of having been injured by the 
change—the bounty being so small there 
was not the same room for profit. I 
hold this to be an excellent result of what 
has been already done, and we think 
that matters in this respect may be fur- 
ther improved if the House will listen to 
our proposal to diminish the scale still 
further, leaving the scale itself as it 
exists; indeed, we have not the power 
of altering it, because we are bound to 
it by Treaty on that subject. But the 
several scales will be so near each other 
that it will not, probably, be worth the 
while of anyone to take much trouble in 
order to get more in the shape of a 
bounty than he would have to pay in 
duty, and the Revenue will thus be more 
fairly treated. The reduction, I may 
add, which we propose is, to take off 
again half the duty on sugar as before. 
The duty for the present year—1872-3— 
is £3,252,000, and the half of that sum 
is £1,626,000. We believe, however, 
that the increased consumption would 
give us £1,822,000, and that the loss to 
the Revenue, therefore, would be only 
£1,430,000. I may mention, while on 
this subject, that we propose the reduced 
duty should not come into effect until 
the 8th of May, so that time may be 
given to those who hold stocks of sugar 
to get rid of them. [Mr. Crawrorp: 
Hear, hear! ] We have no inclination 
to enter into another discussion with my 
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London, and after the cheer with which 
he has just received my proposal, I hope 
he will not come forward again as one 
of those evil counsellors who may be 
disposed to contend that further time 
should be given. The precise rates of 
duty will be found in the Resolution 
which I will propose, and it will be suf- 
ficient to state now that the highest rate 
on refined sugar will be 3s. per cwt; on 
the first class, 2s. 10d.; on the second, 
2s. 8d.; on the third, 2s. 5d.; on the 
fourth, 2s.; and on molasses, 10d. Well, 
we have still something left, and I will 
not keep the House in suspense one 
moment on the subject. What we pro- 
pose to do is to take a penny off the 
Income Tax. There has been consider- 
able agitation against this tax, to which, 
however, we have felt it to be our duty 
to offer the firmest opposition. The fact 
is, we are in no position to get rid of the 
tax—at least in the present state of our 
finances. Nor are we in a position, as I 
have often argued, to break down the 
integrity of the tax by treating one 
Schedule in a different manner from 
another. We have no choice but to 
retain it; but we are anxious to act as 
fairly as we can towards all parts of the 
community ; and having given great re- 
missions in the shape of indirect taxa- 
tion, we wish also to relieve, as far as 
possible, the large classes that come 
under direct taxation. There is also 
another reason for the proposal which 
we make which is not quite so obvious. 
When Sir Robert Peel imposed the 
Income Tax in 1842, the tax, which was 
then 7d. in the pound, yielded, I think, 
£7,100,000, or about £100,000 more 
than the present amount. [ Mr. Disraent: 
Without Ireland.] At present a tax of 
3d. in the pound vould yield as much as 
a tax of 74d. would yield in the days of 
Sir Robert Peel, and we are therefore 
maintaining the amount of the tax 
as nearly as possible at its original 
level, while we are diminishing the num- 
ber of pence in the pound. In conse- 
quence of the proposed reduction there 
will be a loss this year of £1,425,000. 
I have also to mention another small 
matter—I allude to a reduction of 
£30,000 which we propose, by extending 
the exemption for servants to persons 
employed by hotel keepers, and persons 
keeping houses for the sale of intoxicat- 
jng liquors. They have made out, I 
think, a good case, because they have 
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hitherto been charged for their servants 
under circumstances which have caused 
other trades to be exempted. I had no 
sufficient answer to give to their argu- 
ment, and therefore I give them this 
£30,000. I may also observe that the 
reduction of the duty on sugar will 
cause an increase of £30,000 to the Ex- 
cise, because the Excise demand a large 
sum for a certain amount of sugar used 
for the purpose of protecting malt, and 
the lower duty now paid to the Customs 
would be paid to the Excise. Setting 
that sum against the £30,000 by which 
the Excise will be diminished by the re- 
mission of the tax on the servants of 
hotel keepers, the amount of the Excise 
duties will remain unaltered. 

I will now state to the House the re- 
sult of these changes. The Customs will 
be diminished, by the remission of half 
the sugar duties, to £19,603,000. The 
Excise will remain as it is, having lost 
£30,000 and gained £30,000. The In- 
come Tax will be reduced from 
£7,000,000 to £5,575,000; and the 
Expenditure will be augmented by 
£1,600,000 on account of the payment 
of the Alabama Indemnity. Thus the 
estimated Revenue will stand at 
£73,762,000, against an Expenditure of 
£73,471,000, leaving a surplus Income 
over Expenditure of £291,000. 

To sum up briefly what we have done, 
I may say that we hope to pay during 
this year the amount of the Alabama 
Indemnity, £3,200,000. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Half that amount.] No, we hope 
to pay—in fact, we must pay—the whole 
of that amount during the year; we 
hope to reduce the National Debt by 
£6,000,000; we shall lend £1,000,000 
in excess of payments in respect of Pub- 
lic Works, and we shall remit taxation 
to the amount of £2,835,000. 

I trust these Estimates will be satis- 
factory to the Committee and that hon. 
Members will think that the Government 
have acted in a spirit of fairness and 
equality to all parties. We have been 
anxious to hold the balance as evenly as 
we could between direct and indirect 
taxation, and to consult, as far as we 
could, the wishes and interests of every 
portion of the community. We believed 
that we could not listen to the request to 
take off the Income Tax altogether, but 
we have endeavoured to make the burden 
more tolerable; and we believe that in 
reducing the tax upon sugar, we shall 
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not only largely relieve the consumers of 
that article, but also strike a vital blow 
at a very objectionable system that has 
grown up of giving bounties under the 
form of drawbacks. While they have 
done their best to relieve the taxpayers, 
the Government have not been unmind- 
ful of the duty resting upon them to re- 
duce the Debt as far as they were able. 
During the present year we have paid 
off £6,800,000 of Debt. There are, I 
believe, some who murmur at our having 
devoted such a large sum towards the 
payment of the Debt. I hope, however 
—and indeed I believe—that those who 
hold that opinion are in a small minority, 
and that they will continue to be in a 
minority, for I am perfectly satisfied that 
whenever this nation shall arrive at a 
point when it shall lose its feeling for the 
corporate unity of the nation, and shall 
come to regard individual comfort as of 
more importance than the welfare and 
the well-being of the State, and shall 
consult merely the wishes and the conve- 
nience of the present generation ; when 
we shall adopt the witty and worthless 
maxim—‘‘ That as posterity has done 
nothing for us, it is our duty to do 
nothing for posterity ””—we shall not be 
far from the edge of that abyss into 
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which so many States and Empires have 
been precipitated by self-seeking and 


sordid purposes. It only now remains 
for me to move the Resolution, fixing 
the Income Tax at 3d. in the pound. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three, for and in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty 
Duties on Profits arising from Property, Pro- 
fessions, Trades, and Offices, the following Rates 
and Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those charge- 
able under Schedule (B) of the said Act), 
the Rate or Duty of ee Pence; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof ; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of One 
Penny Hi y; and 
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In Scotland and Ireland respectively’ 
the Rate or Duty of One Penny 
Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
twelve of the Act of thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth 
Victoria, chapter twenty, for the exemption of 
Persons whose whole Income from every source 
is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief 
of those whose Income is under Three Hundred 
Pounds a-year.” 


Mr. HUNT wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how long he proposed 
that the Exchequer Bills in respect of the 
remaining half of the Alabama Indem- 
nity should run ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: We hope that we shall not 
have to make use of the Exchequer Bills 
at all; but if we are compelled to have 
recourse to them they will only be for 
short dates, and in that case the opera- 
tion would have the practical effect of 
deferring the payment of the remaining 
half of the Indemnity until next year. 

Mr. WHITE said, it had been for 
some years his practice to follow the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on these 
occasions, and to make certain stringent, 
although not ungenerous comments, 
upon his Financial Statement. On every 
former occasion he had ventured to point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman had 
systematically under-estimated the in- 
coming Revenue—as its out-turn uni- 
formly proved—to the extent of some 
millions per annum. This year, how- 
ever, it was quite otherwise, so all he 
could do was to express his satisfaction 
at the speech to which they had just 
listened, and which, he believed, would 
be generally approved. The Income Tax 
had lately attracted rather a large share 
of the odium which was inseparable from 
direct taxation; but he believed that this 
display of opposition in certain localities 
had been caused, thanks to the right 
hon. Gentleman, in a great degree—as 
the Commissioners of the Inland Re- 
venue alleged in their last Report—by 
its having been suddenly raised in 1871 
from 4d. to 6d.in the pound. In dividing 
his available surplus between direct and 
indirect taxation—reducing the Income 
Tax to 3d. and taking off half the sugar 
duty—the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the fairest and wisest course 
under existing circumstances. The right 
hon. Gentleman must, however, forgive 
him if he could not join with him in 
exulting over the large reduction that 
had been made in the amount of the 
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National Debt during the past year. In 
thus reducing the Debt £6,000,000, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
in some degree trespassed upon the do- 
main of Parliament, without whose con- 
sent, by means of his under-estimating 
the accruing Revenue, this large sum 
had been surreptitiously appropriated for 
that purpose. The question of the pro- 
priety of permitting any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to exercise such a power 
as this was one that well deserved the 
serious and early attention of Parlia- 
ment. That distinguished and enlight- 
ened statesman, the late Lord Grenville, 
had said in 1827— 

“To determine whether any or what portion 

of national wealth shall at any time be with- 
wn. by taxation from private use for the re- 
duction of the National Debt is not a question 
of abstract science. No decision can more es- 
sentially depend upon the contingent and fluc- 
tuating considerations of ever-varying circum- 
stances. None, therefore, can be fitter to be 
reserved for the annual consideration of a wise 
and cautious Legislature.” 
In 1855 the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government — questioning 
the policy of any Parliament dictating 
or uniformly following some prescribed 
or anterior rule for the appropriation of 
— moneys in liquidation of National 
ebt—used these words— 

“Upon what principle was the Parliament of 
1855 to say that £1,000,000 a-year must be ap- 
plied in a particular way by the Parliament of 
1860 or 1870? They were there to find supplies 
and money to meet the national exigencies for 
our own times, and not for the time of our 
children. That was not their business. . er 
Parliament would do much better to rest satis- 
fied with the performance of its own duty, and 
not undertake to lay down a particular policy 
for a future Parliament.”—[3 Hansard, cxxxvii. 
1634. ] 

The Public Accounts Committee had re- 
commended that the whole system of the 
appropriation of any accruing Surplus 
of Income over the Expenditure to the 
payment of the National Debt should 
now be revised. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was himself aware that the present 
system was obviously delusive. The 
large amount in the past year of the 
Excise Duties might be attributed to a 
great increase of the expenditure of the 
people. Many of the working classes 
now received higher wages, which en- 
abled them to increase their comforts. 
If the agricultural labourers were paid 
at a reasonable rate we should see a still 
greater augmentation of the Excise Re- 
venue. If their wages were increased 
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3s. per week he believed that would lead 
to an annual increase in the Excise re- 
turns of quite £2,000,000. Our financial 
prosperity was intimately associated with 
the earnings of the working classes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had talked 
exultingly of the diminution of our Debt. 
What was the amount of that National 
Debt? Why, it was £786,000,000; but 
if it were now as much as £800,000,000, 
it would still be less than the total amount 
of the National Income. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did abolish 
£25,000,000 of the National Debt, the 
interest that would be saved by that 
abolition amounted —it should be re- 
membered—to less than a half-penny in 
the pound of the Income Tax at present. 
He (Mr. White) need not say that if 
£25,000,000 had been appropriated to 
the further remission of taxation on tea, 
sugar, coffee, and other articles of do- 
mestic consumption, it would have led 
to an enormous increase of our foreign 
trade and home industry, and, moreover, 
must have diffused increased enjoyment 
and comfort in every household, however 
humble, throughout the land. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he would 
have abstained from offering any re- 
marks on the Statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman if he had not on the 
Paper a Notice of Motion with regard 
to the malt tax. Upon a former occa- 
sion he had ‘“‘ run Malt against Sugar,” 
that was the term popularly applied to it. 
That was when the present Prime Mi- 
nister was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he brought forward that Motion; but 
he had not the sympathy of the House 
with him then, for he was beaten by 
something like 3 to 1 in the division 
which took place upon the question. He 
understood that the amount of duty which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to take off sugar was £1,430,000. 
Although that was a considerable sum, 
yet, having regard to the amount that 
was now raised by the malt tax, he 
(Colonel Barttelot) did not think it would 
be wise or prudent when the Resolution 
to effect that reduction was put to the 
House to run malt against sugar. This 
much, however, he would venture to 
say—that, although no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of late years had ever 
attempted to deal with the question, ex- 
cept his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), yet 
no hon. Member had ever asserted in 
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his place in that House that the malt 
tax was a fair and a just tax. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
deal with the malt tax as he dealt with 
the sugar duty, the result would be 
exactly analogous — there would be a 
better class of , se throughout the coun- 
try, and the revenue would not be 
diminished. Therefore, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought not 
to have passed by in silence the claim 
with velbedie’ to the malt tax. Not- 
withstanding the influential deputations 
which had appealed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he did not vouchsafe 
to say a word on the subject on this 
occasion. He was afraid the agricul- 
tural interest was not one which much 
interested the right hon. Gentleman, 
because on previous occasions it had 
been entirely ignored by him. As to 
the income tax, he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman had fairly dealt 
with it. No doubt, he said, he would 
take off 1d. That would be a most 
opular remission of taxation. But he 
had not entered into the question of the 
collection of the tax under Schedule D, 
and that question had been raised 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. He (Colonel Barttelot) well 
recollected that he went with a deputa- 
tion on that subject to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that he was the only 
man who ventured to tell him that he 
was perfectly right in maintaining the 
tax, and also in maintaining Schedule D; 
but that the way in which the collec- 
tions were made under that Schedule 
deserved some consideration by him. 
Schedule D pressed most severely upon 
the lower branch of the middle-class, 
and upon the larger class of trades- 
people ; and the tax was raised in a very 
arbitrary manner, and to an amount, in 
the case of small tradesmen especially, 
which was unfair and unjust. No doubt 
the assessors thought they might gain 
favour at headquarters by raising a large 
amount from the tax. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the assessors were 
not the parties to whom the remark of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman applied. 

Coronet BARTTELOT: It was a 


mistake on his part to say it was the 
assessors. It was really the Government 
surveyors that were to blame in the 


matter. The assessors had a most diffi- 
cult task to perform in doing what was 
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right and fair. He had never as an 
Income Tax Commissioner, when he 
thought the assessment had been raised 
arbitrarily, entertained it; but, on the 
other hand, if he thought that the 
assessment ought to be raised, and it 
was clearly shown that a man was 
doing a better business than he him- 
self returned, then it was for him to 
prove that he was not earning the 
money upon which he was taxed. The 
class, however, to which he had re- 
ferred felt the tax exceedingly. Their 
complaint was that the tax was arbi- 
trarily imposed upon them without any 
proper justification. They went further 
than that; they looked at the upper 
classes—at the large bankers and at the 
large brewers. They looked east of 
Temple Bar, and saw the enormous in- 
comes which were being made there. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] He might be wrong in 
his statement; but looking at the enor- 
mous incomes which were realized in 
this country, and the enormous profits 
which were made in large businesses, 
and then looking at what the returns 
for income tax were, the classes to which 
he had alluded thought that the richer 
classes did not pay anything like the 
same proportion as the smaller men who 
could not so well afford to appeal, and 
who did not, perhaps, care to prove that 
their business was not so flourishing as 
was believed. One of the great griev- 
ances of the income tax was that it was 
not meted out evenly between the higher 
class and the lower middle class, and 
that many of the former were exempted 
from paying on the enormous incomes 
which they were making. Large incomes 
were never made so easily as they had 
been made of late years; and although 
the income tax had largely increased, it 
had not grown in the proportion of the 
incomes that had been made during the 
last 20 years. He had no doubt that 
this remission of 1d. in the income tax 
would be most popular; but he wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
some little concession in regard to Sche- 
dule D, so that it might have been col- 
lected in a fairer and easier manner. 
He did not advocate the repeal of the 
income tax, because he thought it was 
necessary that its machinery should be 
preserved. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did right in reducing the tax, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to reduce it again; but 
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if he would repair the defects of the 
machinery he would confer a great be- 
nefit on the people. With regard to the 
remission of sugar duty, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
take care that it should be kept at such 
a rate as that it would not interfere with 
malt. The use of sugar in brewing would 
largely increase, and it should be fairly 
taxed as compared with malt. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON observed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, that they must all view the 
great increase in the revenue from the 
consumption of drink with mixed feel- 
ings. Now, any man of common hu- 
manity who had any regard for the well- 
being of the people of this country must 
look upon this enormous increase with 
feelings of unmixed regret. It had 
been said with great force that they had 
drunk themselves out of the Alabama 
difficulty. That might be a very clever 
proceeding, but was it right? There 
was only one man who wished his coun- 
trymen should drink more—the senior 
Member for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass)— 
and his wish was not that they should 
drink more spirits, but that they should 
drink more bitter beer. They ought not 
to discuss this question in a hard-and- 


fast way, as though they were a set of 
tax collectors, rejoicing at every method 


of raising revenue. They should take 
a more comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, and study the happiness of the 
whole people. Was there anything to 
rejoice at in the Prosperity Budget which 
had been introduced that night? A 
former Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, being told that a certain tax 
was bad for the morality of the country, 
said—‘‘ Thank God, I have nothing to 
do with the morality of the country!” 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) hoped the 
House would not endorse that opinion. 
The officers of the Inland Revenue did 
their duty ably and well; but if they 
were asked which they conceived to be 
the great end of Man, they would an- 
swer—‘‘ to consume the greatest possible 
amount of duty-paid spirits between the 
cradle and the grave.”’ If the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Bath 
(Mr. D. Dalrymple), dealing with habi- 
tual drunkards, passed, what would be- 
come of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer? There were 83,000 habitual 
Eentnets in England, and if they were 
all shut up what would be the conse- 
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quence to the revenue? The habitual 
drunkard was the sheet anchor of the 
British Constitution. The Government 
and the Legislature of the country had 
allowed 150,000 tax gatherers to be com- 
missioned to collect taxation through 
the means of selling drink. In short, 
Cowper’s lines were still as applicable as 
ever— 

“Ten thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touch’d by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed pa for Ministers to sport away. 
Drink, and be mad then ; tis your country bids! 
Gloriously drunk obey th’ important call ! 
Her cause demands th’ assistance of your throats; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 


The system of collecting a large pro- 
portion of their revenue by sending out 
these tax gatherers was a system which 
was mean, cruel, and short-sighted, and 
fraught with evil to the State. They 
had an enormous revenue to raise, and 
the Government of the country, finding 
that there was something which was 
very injurious to the people, and which 
they were very fond of drinking, pro- 
posed to check its consumption by put- 
ting upon it high duties, and they sent 
the tax gatherers towhom he had alluded 
to all parts of the country, especially 
the poorest, to collect the revenue for 
them. In his Budget speech of 1865 
the Prime Minister said— 

“ Now, if you want to mark your high moral 
indignation at the use of spirits through the im- 
perfect, yet not by any means wholly ineffective 
medium of fiscal arrangements, I think you can- 
not well go further than a rate of taxation 
under which, whenever a man is disposed to lay 
out 5s. in this commodity, he only gets at the 
outside 1s. worth of spirits for it, while the 
other 4s. go into the Exchequer.” —[3 Hansard, 
clxxviii. 1119.] 

It was said that this was voluntary taxa- 
tion. [‘‘Hear!”] .But if the hon. 
Member who cried ‘“ hear” set a trap 
and a rat walked into it, was that step 
quite a voluntary one on the part of the 
rat? The State enticed these people to 
drink, taking advantage of their vicious 
habits, and then thought it could satisfy 
its conscience by talking of the volun- 
tary taxation incurred by the people of 
this country. They could not say that 
this increase had arisen from prosperous 
well-to-do people. The increase on 
foreign wines had been 3} per cent, the 
increase on foreign spirits 14 ; but when 
they came to British spirits, gin in- 
cluded, the increase was 11 per cent, 
and on beer 13 per cent, showing clearly 
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that the very great increase had arisen 
from the poorest of the Sy The 
hon. Memberfor Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
had given them when considering the 
Education Bill the result of a tour 
through the slums of London ; he graphi- 
cally described the wretchedness and 
raggedness of the children, and asked 
where their parents were. He told the 
House they were in the gin and beer- 
shops which their legislation had put up. 
There was too much truth in this. The 
leading journal had accurately charac- 
terized public-houses as instrumental in 
degrading, brutalizing, and demoralizing 
a large portion of our people; our in- 
creased revenue, therefore, meant in- 
creased degradation and demoralization 
among our poorer fellow-countrymen, 
and no one anxious for the welfare of 
the people could regard this increased 
consumption of intoxicating liquor with- 
out pain. The high wages which had 
been received were a curse rather than 
a benefit to those who received them. 
He did not wish, however, to have the 
duties on spirits raised to alarge extent. 
He hoped that the Committee would 
look into the matter and find some means 
of removing the vice which existed in 
the country. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that he 
must remind his hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that so far as the action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was con- 
cerned with respect to the evil com- 
plained of, the result was to repress 
the consumption of spirits. He had not 
heard anyone in the House advocate the 
reduction of the duty on spirits. If they 
advocated more drinking they would 
come and ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take the duty off spirits. 
But he would venture to submit to his 
hon. Friend that the proper time to dis- 
cuss the question was when he moved 
the second reading of his Bill. Since 
the period during which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been in office, the country 
had been in a state of great prosperity, 
and he thought this was the time when 
they ought to take an opportunity of 
reducing our National Debt. He was 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to pay off one-half of 
the ahiane Claims out of the surplus. 
He wished he had proposed to pay off 
the whole. The next year and the year 
after the right hon. Gentleman might 
find himself compelled to ask for an in- 
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crease in the income tax, as he thought 
it was not certain that the present pro- 
sperity would continue, and that there- 
fore the revenue might diminish. Let 
them look to what had been done on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He was no 
admirer of American institutions, but in 
one respect they set us a great example, 
and that was in the great efforts which 
they had made to pay off their Debt 
created by the civil war only a few years 
ago. They were rapidly paying off that 
Debt, while we, having had nearly 60 
years of peace, had gone on making 
infinitesimal efforts to reduce our Na- 
tional Debt. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he did not 
concur in the censure passed upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), on 
account of his efforts to reduce the Na- 
tional Debt ; on the contrary, in his (Mr. 
J. B. Smith’s) opinion, there were cir- 
cumstances in their present position which 
gave rise to grave reflections as to the 
course which it would become their duty 
to pursue in the disposal of any future 
surplus revenue. The Prime Minister, 
in a recent remarkable speech, observed 
that ‘‘ we live in a wealth-making age,” 
and he expressed the opinion that they 
had accumulated more wealth since the 
commencement of the present century 
that in all the preceding ages from the 
time of Julius Cesar. Assuming that to 
be a reasonable estimate of the marvel- 
lous increase in their wealth, and he (Mr. 
J. B. Smith) did not see any reason to 
question it, it became an interesting and 
important inquiry how it was that they 
had been able to accumulate that en- 
ormous wealth. There could not be a 
doubt that their extraordinary prosperity 
during the present century had arisen 
from the possession of vast supplies of 
coal and iron, which had given their 
manufacturing skill and industry ad- 
vantages over all other countries. In fact 
they had up to the present time enjoyed a 
comparative monopoly of those import- 
ant minerals. It would be folly, how- 
ever, to shut their eyes to the progress of 
other countries, and to flatter themselves 
that they could for ever retain that mono- 
poly. Already they saw the dawn of a 
rivalry which they must meet as best they 
could. Sir Charles Lyell stated that the 
coal fields of America extended 700 miles 
from east to west, and covered a larger 
surface than all England. Hitherto 
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America had chiefly devoted herself to 
the development of her agricultural re- 
sources, but with the enormous increase 
of her population by immigration— 
which now exceeded their own, and was 
calculated by the close of the ¢entury to 
reach 100,000,000—she was turning at- 
tention to the development of her other 
resources, and the progress she had 
made in wealth, was even more extraordi- 
nary than that of the Old Country. That 
progress would be best exemplified by the 
consideration of a few facts. Not a mile 
of railway was made in America until 
after railways in England had become 
an established success, but on the Ist of 
January last, America had 70,000 miles 
of railway in operation, and 7,000 miles 
more in course of construction, which 
would be in operation this year; while 
England had only 16,000 miles of rail- 
way in operation. The American cities 
were formerly lighted with gas made 
from English coal, and when railways 
were first built there, they were worked 
with English coal or with wood; now 
they were all worked with American coal. 
The produce of coal in America last 
year was 42,000,000 tons, but great 
efforts were now being made to work 
mines in different parts of the country, 
but especially in Virginia, which was said 
to possess the richest coal mines in the 
world, and railways were in course of con- 
struction to bring coals to the outports. 
At the present momentcoals werecheaper 
in America than in England, and it was 
hardly an exaggeration to say that they 
were ‘‘sending coals to Newcastle,” since 
they had the extraordinary spectacle of 
the depots of the Royal Navy in the 
West Indies, South America, and Ceylon 
being now supplied with American coal, 
because it could be bought ata less price 
there than at Newcastle. There could be 
no doubt that the same causes which in- 
duced manufacturers in this country to 
settle in the neighbourhood of coal would 
equally operatein allothercountries where 
coal existed, and those would become 
the greatest manufacturing countries, as 
population increased, where coal and iron 
most abounded. Now, seeing that that 
which had hitherto been the chief source 
of their wealth had nearly doubledin price 
within a year, was it not time to ask them- 
selves — ‘‘ Was their coal supply ap- 
proaching exhaustion?” If so, ought 
they not, in considering how they should 
dispose of the present or any future sur- 
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plus revenue to remember that they had 
still a National Debt amounting to 
£800,000,000 ? But, at all events, if their 
coal supply should yet last for some gene- 
rations they were now for the first time 
exposed to competition—a competition, 
too, with an energetic and enterprising 
English race, and would it not be the 
height of folly, so long as their wealth 
was enormously increasing, not to reduce 
burdens, the relief from which would the 
better enable them to meet the inevitable 
competition which awaited them. With 
these views he (Mr. J. B. Smith) would 
have been better pleased if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, instead of taking one 
penny in the pound off the income tax, 
had increased it by two pence. There 
never was a period in their history when 
taxation bore so lightly upon the people 
in proportion to their means as at the 
present moment, and he therefore de- 
precated any reduction in taxation which 
would diminish the means of reducing 
their enormous National Debt. Let them 
remember and follow the good example 
of their fathers, who, in spite of the ex- 
haustion arising from a long and ex- 
pensive war and a debt of £900,000,000 
in 1815, were so impressed with the 
moral obligation of those who contracted 
debts to make some efforts towards dis- 
charging them, that they resolved to set 
aside an annual sum for the reduction of 
the National Debt, which was reduced 
in the following 15 years by £60,000,000. 
Upwards of 40 years had since passed, 
and notwithstanding in that period the 
nation, according to the estimate of the 
Prime Minister, had accumulated an in- 
calculable amount of wealth, it had 
nevertheless allowed the National Debt 
still to amount to the enormous sum of 
£800,000,000. Let them contrast that 
with the noble efforts of their race in 
America, who, since the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1866, had paid off upwards of 
£161,000,000 sterling of their National 
Debt, being at the rate of £23,000,000 
per annum, whereby they had saved up- 
wards of £9,000,000 a-year in the annual 
charge for interest on their debt. If, 
since the war of 1815, they had paid off 
their debt at half the rate the Americans 
had done, their National Debt by this 
time would have been nearly extin- 
guished. He knew that that line of 
argument would not be popular with 
the unthinking clamourers for reduc- 
tion of taxation out-of-doors, and it 
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might be even with some of his own 
constituents, but the time had arrived 
when they could no longer safely delay 
the reduction of their National Debt, 
and the question was one which hon. 
Members ought not to avoid for the 
sake of a little temporary popularity ; it 
was one on which he felt it his duty 
freely to speak his mind, and to pursue 
the course which he deemed best suited 
to the permanent interests of their 
country. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
had watched Budget after Budget, but 
had never heard one proposal from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in favour of any remission 
especially in favour of the agricultural 
interest. The Committee had been told 
that the past year was one of unex- 
ampled prosperity, and so it might have 
been for trade and for drink, but not 
for the agricultural classes. The loss 
from foot and mouth disease through- 
out Great Britain amounted to not less 
than £12,000,000, and this had fallen 
entirely upon agriculture. There had 
been a season of unexampled wet 
weather last summer, which had caused 
a bad harvest, and it had been impos- 
sible to get in the seed last autumn 
for the harvest of the coming year. 
There had also been an enormous rise 
in the wages of labour, and although 
that might have been a fortunate thing 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
causing a rise of £5,000,000 in the 
Excise, chiefly in the article of drink, 
still it was anything but an advantage 
to the class he had the honour to repre- 
sent. All these losses combined had 
made the past year a most disastrous 
one for the agricultural interest, and 
there was at present no hope of im- 

rovement. The right hon. Gentleman 

ad admitted that the malt tax was a 
grievance, and yet, although his sur- 
pluses during the last four years had 
exceeded in the aggregate £16,000,000, 
and although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had admitted that he had 
taken off £9,000,000 of taxes during 
the last four years, and was now going 
to take off upwards of £2,000,000 
more, he had made no proposal to 
take off the malt tax. That matter 
ought to be seriously pressed on the 
attention of the country when the pro- 
per time arrived. In the year 1870 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
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mitted that that tax pressed heavily on 
the agricultural classes, and yet, not- 
withstanding he had during the last four 
years remitted taxes to the amount of 
£9,000,000, he had done nothing to 
relieve the agricultural classes. He 
trusted that these things would be borne 
in mind at the next General Election, 
and that the farmers and the agricultural 
classes generally would mark their sense 
of the neglect under which they were 
suffering. He could not understand why 
the Alabama Claims should all be paid 
in a single year, when the new Rules 
could only be for the advantage of 
posterity, if indeed they ever proved to 
be for the advantage of anybody. He 
considered it a great shame that such 
a course should have been taken. 

Mr. M’LAREN said, he thought there 
must be an entire revision of the income 
tax by any Government who wished 
to administer the finances of the country 
with fairness and justice. It was most 
unjust to maintain Schedule D in its 
present relation to Schedule A, treating 
terminable income depending on health 
and strength as equal to an estate in 
land. When a man who had an income 
of £1,000 a-year from landed property 
died, his widow and children were left 
as well off as before; but when a pro- 
fessional man, earning £1,000 a-year 
from his own exertions, died, his income 
died with him. To say that those two 
men were in the same position, and that 
they ought to be taxed equally, was 
a perversion of everything that was 
morally just. If there could not be an 
entire revision of the principle on which 
Schedule D was framed, that was no 
reason why when there was a reduction 
in the tax some further reduction should 
not be made, perhaps of an extra penny 
in the pound in the case of those who 
paid under that Schedule. That would 
perhaps be a rough mode of meeting 
the difficulty, but he thought it would 
only be just. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he had no 
doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had more money than he knew what to 
do with, but he had one means of gettin 
rid of it that he had not contemplate 
when he last submitted his Budget to 
the House. No one would dispute the 
entire appropriateness of devoting a 
portion at least of his surplus in pay- 
ment of the Alabama Claims. It was 
difficult to challenge the Budget of the 
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right hon. Gentleman, for he stood on the 
very apex of prosperity. He had every 
right to be generous with the money 
which belonged to him—he had every 
right to take advantage of miscalcula- 
tion ; but before a man was generous it 
was usually convenient to be just. 
There had been a considerable increase 
in the malt duty, and what he asked 
was that there should be a restitution of 
that increase before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to distribute his 
favours in the remission of other taxes. 
He had reduced the duty on sugar, and 
there was a close relation between the 
tax on sugar and the tax on malt. The 
right hon. Gentleman should not have 
disturbed that relation; at all events, 
his having done so established a very 
considerable claim in respect to malt. 
The right hon. Gentleman had shown 
in regard to coffee that the remission of 
part of the duty was attended with no 
loss to the revenue. Why had he never 


applied that principle to the malt duty ? 
The right hon. Gentleman might gain a 
certain amount of popularity by taking 
a penny off the income tax; but, after 
all, that tax fell on those who were not 
more deserving of sympathy than the 
agricultural classes, for whose benefit 


no relief was proposed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would not 
detain the Committee by referring to the 
various questions introduced into this 
discussion by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. J. B. Smith), but would come 
at once to the principal matters brought 
before them in the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He would 
therefore say at once that if one thing 
more than another struck him with re- 
gard to the Budget it was this—he 
could not help thinking and fearing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken too sanguine a view of the income 
of the coming year. It was impossible 
for any one to observe what was going 
on in the country without bringing his 
mind to the conclusion that we might not 
have during the coming year suth a sea- 
son of prosperity as during the past 
financial year. We could not expect to 
see our iron manufactures exported on 
so large a scale so long as coal con- 
tinued at so high a price. He could 
not understand how any one could at 
present anticipate that we should have 
such a season of prosperity as we had 
recently passed through, and all he 
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could wish was that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might see his expecta- 
tions realized. Assuming that they 
might be, he approved of the proposed 
method of disposing of the surplus. He 
was also of opinion that the course taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to the Alabama Claims was wise 
and prudent, and that he had acted 
judiciously in relieving the country of a 
portion of the burden in respect of the 
sugar duties. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) that the reduction of the 
income tax was a sop to the rich, because 
it had always been held that the middle 
classes were the principal sufferers from 
the income tax. He must join in the 
warning given to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer against the increasing dissa- 
tisfaction of the public with the income 
tax, and especially with the manner in 
which it was assessed under Schedule D. 
The income tax had served a great pur- 
pose, and he hoped it would be retained 
as a part of our system of taxation ; but 
many representations had been made to 
to him of the manner in which persons 
engaged in trade, and others not in trade, 
but possessed of small incomes, had been 
persecuted in relation to Schedule D. As 
an illustration, he might refer to one of 
the cases which had been described to 
him. In this instance a man who had 
been a captain of a ship in the employ- 
ment of the owners of several vessels, 
being desirous in his old age of leaving 
the service, was provided on shore with 
an appointment to look after the vessels 
of his employers. For this he was paid 
£150, and on receiving the tax-paper he 
entered his income fairly and truly at 
that amount. He was assessed at £300; 
he appealed to his employers, who 
assisted him, and got him taxed at his 
real income of £150. The next year, 
however, when he made a return of 
£150, as before, he was charged at £400. 
This, he held, was simply a piece of 
tyranny, and the case was one of many 
which had been brought under his notice. 
Unless something was done to make the 
levying of the tax under Schedule D less 
obnoxious, the growing dissatisfaction 
would lead to something serious. He 
had many brewers among his consti- 
tuents, and some of them had asked him 
to represent the unfairness of the 
brewer’s licence. It was originally im- 
posed. as a substitute for the hop duty, 
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but it produced much more, and the 
brewers felt that it was unjust that after 
a lapse of 20 years they were still made 
to bear the whole burden of the remis- 
sion of that duty. It was 3d. a barrel, 
and represented about 3 per cent of the 
value, so that it was an income tax added 
to that which the brewers paid. He did 
not mean to represent the brewers as a 
long-suffering and ill-used race. No 
doubt they were prosperous, but it must 
be remembered that although the House 
had experience of those brewers to whom 
fortune had been kind, there was a large 
number engaged in the same occupation 
to whom this was a grievous burden. 
Another objection to the tax was that it 
was in the nature of a trade licence, 
which existed in hardly any other busi- 
ness. As to the National Debt, he was 
in favour of its gradual and continuous 
reduction. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had wisely named a distant day 
for the operation of the new sugar duties ; 
but he feared inconvenience would result 
to refiners, who were now without stocks 
of raw material, and who could not, of 
course, buy in at present rates. 

Mr. GREENE feared it was impossible 
to create any sympathy for that ill-used 
class the brewers, upon whom the shilling 
tax was imposed in the hope that the re- 
duced price of hops would enable them 
to recoup themselves; but hops had been 
dearer since the repeal of the duty. Why 
the brewer should pay a licence for the 
repeal of that duty any more than other 
manufacturers he could not conceive. 
The brewer held no monopoly, and any 
one could enter the business. He could 
not recoup himself by putting the price 
on the beer, because the least addition 
which could be made to the retail price 
was a farthing per pint, which, of course, 
would be an injustice to the consumer ; 
and, with the increasing cost of commo- 
dities, this shilling duty was becoming 
more and more burdensome. There were 
taxes which pressed much more heavily 
on the people even than the taxes on 
sugar; and he thought that if the Go- 
vernment had possessed more discrimi- 
nation and determination we should not 
have had to pay the Alabama Claims. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had left 
to his successors in office, from whichever 
side of the House they might come, a 
task which they would find it difficult to 
execute. Undoubtedly, we had enjoyed 
great prosperity, and there had been a 
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large increase in the Excise; but his 
opinion was that the people had spent 
their money readily, on the ‘‘ Easy come, 
easy go”’ system, and he did not believe 
the revenue of the coming financial year 
would at all approach the estimate of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A more 
dangerous calculation he hadnever heard 
made on either side of the House. In- 
stead of reducing the sugar duty, the 
right hon. Gentleman had much better 
have taken another penny off the income 
tax, which weighed heavily on people 
with small incomes, or a shilling a barrel 
off the brewer. 

Dr. LUSH remarked that on an ocea- 
sion when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made great remissions of taxa- 
tion it was rather an ungracious thing to 
criticize the mode in which that object 
had been attained; but his experience 
during the Recess convinced him that 
the question of the income tax would 
require in that House a better answer 
than had been given to it by the right 
hon. Gentleman, or by any of his pre- 
decessors in the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. To-night the right hon. 
Gentleman had assigned no reason what- 
ever why the different Schedules of the 
income tax should be maintained in 
their integrity, but simply declared his 
intention of maintaining that integrity. 
Belonging, as he did, to a class of men 
who derived their whole incomes from 
the efforts of their hands or brains, he 
felt bound to enter a protest against the 
the continuation of that system under 
which the earnings of a professional man 
were assessed at the same rate as realized 
property. It was impossible for any one 
who had had experience of the matter to 
feel otherwise than that the tax was un- 
just and improper. Assuming that an 
income of £500 a-year was derived from 
the Funds, it might be assumed to be 
worth 30 years’ purchase; but, in the 
case of a man who earned a professional 
income, it was impossible that he could 
be sure of more than two or three years’ 
purchase. This circumstance was in 
itself sufficient to show that there existed 
an essential difference in the value of 
the two incomes, and that to assess 
them both at the same rate was un- 
just. Moreover, this argument was 
strengthened by the consideration that a 
professional income was dependent on 
the good health of the person earning it. 
Years ago the income tax was as high 
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as 1s. 2d. in the pound, and at such a 
period it would doubtless have been very 
difficult to remit the tax ; but now, when 
the tax was so low that it really was a 
matter of sentiment rather than of 
pressure, an investigation might be 
suitably made. He believed that a 
grave dislike existed to this tax apart 
from the mere dislike of taxation, and 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider the arguments which had 
been brought to bear against the pre- 
sent system. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, they had 
heard of various reductions of the sugar 
duty. In 1870 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after announcing his inten- 
tion to reduce the duties on sugar, stated 
that as far as he was concerned there 
was an end of the reduction, and that 
the proposal then made might be re- 
garded as something like finality. Yet 
after a lapse of only three years the 
right hon. Gentleman actually proposed 
to reduce the existing duty by one-half. 
For his own part, he wished the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would try his 
hand at malt. These constant reduc- 
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tions of sugar might be very good, but 
surely the time had arrived when some- 
thing might be done on behalf of malt. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shown that while the duty on spirits had 
increased £1,300,000, the duty on malt 
had only increased £400,000. Now, 
when it was considered that the latter 
increase was made up principally by a 
very large proportion of sugar being 
used in brewing, rather than barley, 
and that, in consequence of the bad 
harvest in this country, the duty had 
been chiefly paid on foreign barley, he 
thought he was justified in saying that 
the British farmer had not received fair 
treatment at the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He represented an 
essentially barley-growing county (Nor- 
folk) where the duty on malt came to 
something like 25s. on every acre of 
arable land. It was very astonishing 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
no provision for any reduction or remis- 
sion of local taxation, considering that 
last year a majority of 100 in that House 
declared it to be the duty of Government 
to make some provision for the expenses 
paid by local authorities. It appeared 
to him extraordinary that with an 
abundant Exchequer and the most fruit- 
ful revenue ever known, and after so 
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deliberate and determined a vote of the 
House of Commons, no remission of local 
taxation had been made. 

Mr. GRIEVE congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on his Budget, as a 
whole. He thought, however, that the 
whole question of the income tax ought 
to have been considered before a re- 
duction was made, and that if any re- 
mission were granted it ought to be under 
the head of Schedule D. With regard 
to the reduction of the sugar duty, 
he quite approved it, but thought it 
would scarcely reach the large con- 
suming classes, because it would be im- 
— for the retailers to split up a 
arthing. The reduction would certainly 
surprise the trade, and the fact that it 
was not to take effect until the 8th of 
May must throw the whole trade into 
confusion. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would, in this instance, follow 
the course taken on a former occasion, 
allow the law to take effect immediately, 
and give a drawback on the stocks as 
before. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, as he un- 
derstood the Report received from the 
Committee of Public Accounts, it was 
by no means clear what was the actual 
amount taken from Post Office revenue 
for the payment for telegraphic services, 
and what had been taken from the 
money due to the Savings Banks Com- 
missioners. Ifthat was still a matter 
of uncertainty, it was far from clear 
what was the actual revenue of the Post 
Office for the present year, and, if so, 
the total revenue of the nation for the 
year was also uncertain. As they 
were told this evening by the Post- 
master General that the question to 
which he had referred could not be at 
present cleared up, he should like to 
hear from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the best explanation of the actual 
state of the case. They had heard a 
good deal to-night about the existence in 
this Budget of over-estimates of revenue 
with regard to the future. Well, he 
came down to the House prepared to 
find fault with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the contrary error, and 
for having drawn from the people of this 
country a far larger amount than he 
really required. He, for one, would 
rather see the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer occasionally compelled to borrow a 
small sum than habitually taking out of 
the pockets of the people a very large 
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sum which he did not want. During 
the four years that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he had had an average surplus 
of from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 a-year, 
and he was not prepared to blame him for 
a change of proceeding in this respect. 
And now as to the mode of collection 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which might be said to be a pecu- 
liar and private invention of his own. 
It had been the custom of this country 
for a long time past to endeavour to 
make the collection of the taxes by the 
Government as even as possible by 
spreading it over different periods of the 
year, and various processes had been in- 
vented by different Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to avoid the great inconve- 
nience of having vast sums heaped up 
doing nothing at particular seasons, and 
the Government short of money at other 
times of the year. A few figures which 
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would throw light on the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
interesting. In the year 1869 he told 
the right hon. Gentleman that his mode 
of collecting the income tax and the as- 
sessed taxes in a lump not only bore 
heavily on the taxpayers, but was ex- 


ceedingly inconvenient as a matter of 
finance. From the first Return of the 
Bank of England in the month of April 
for the different years it would be found 
that in the year 1868 the Public Deposits 
forthis period ofthe year were £6,900,000, 
the other Deposits of the Bank which 
represented its ordinary business were 
£20,200,000, and the other securities 
which represented the investments of 
the Bank, other than Government secu- 
rities, were £20,600,000. In 1869 the 
Public Deposits were £7,800,000, the 
other deposits £17,400,000, the other 
securities £20,000,000. Then came the 
new mode of collection, and under it 
the Public Deposits rose in 1870 to 
£11,200,000, the other deposits were 
£17,100,000, and the other securities 
more than £21,100,000. In 1871 the 
Public Deposits were £10,500,000, the 
other deposits £20,000,000, and the 
other securities £22,800,000. In 1872 
the Public Deposits were £12,700,000, 
the other deposits £19,200,000, and the 
other securities £25,900,000. This year 
the Public Deposits were £15,800,000, 
the other deposits £19,700,000, and the 
other securities reached the enormous 
sum of £28,800,000. Now, making 
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every allowance for the great develop- 
ment of business in the country, the 
Committee would observe that while the 
other deposits, representing the ordinary 
deposits in the. Bank, remained almost 
stationary, the Public Deposits had be- 
come enormous, and had taken with 
them the other securities. As far as he 
was concerned, this state of things was a 
source of emolument to him ; but, never- 
theless, he held that it was a most in- 
convenient system of finance that there 
should be these enormous sums taken 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of 
the country and heaped up in the Bank 
of England, doing nothing except adding 
to the profits of the Bank. The Bank 
of England, as the House was informed 
last year by the hon. Member for the City 
(Mr. Crawford) was absolutelyindifferent 
about the matter; but a mode of collec- 
tion which left so large a sum of money 
absolutely unused, so far as the Govern- 
ment and the public were concerned, in- 
volved a very unsound system of finance, 
and with a machine so delicate as the 
Money Market such a plan would one 
day or another produce very incon- 
venient results. Another point which 
had a great claim on their attention 
was the manner in which the railway 
interest was taxed. He thought that 
that interest had not received the justice 
from the House to which it was entitled, 
because not only were the shareholders 
heavily taxed as owners of real estate 
during their lives, but when they died 
their property was treated as personal 
property, and made to pay taxes from 
which heritable property was exempt. 
In the taxation of railways, the vast 
amount representing rails and sleepers 
was treated as part of the freehold for 
purposes of assessment, and the compa- 
nies were not allowed to deduct any- 
thing in respect of them, although they 
were unquestionably as little part of 
the land as rolling stock. That would 
never be altered, except by a Vote of 
this House, and it was time that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should see 
that something should be done to lighten 
their burdens, as a large share of the 
stock was held by poor people. The in- 
come tax ought not to be dealt with asa 
question affecting rich Lx ips only ; it 
affected the very poor as well, and there- 
fore the most anxious consideration 
ought to be given with the view that 
the rich aval not be let off lightly and 
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the poor unduly taxed. An hon. and 

allant Gentleman (Colonel Barttelot) 
had charged people east of Temple Bar 
with giving in deceptive returns, as if 
those who lived on that side were rogues 
and scoundrels. But he defied the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to prove it. He 
was aware that the Returns to be found 
in the Library gave most extraordinary 
instances of fraud; but that was not 
confined to the east of Temple Bar, and 
he ventured to say that some professional 
gentlemen to the west were not immacu- 
late. He wished to say a few words as 
regarded the reduction of the National 
Debt, and the payment of the Alabama 
Claims. He thought that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had adopted a wise 
course. He (Mr. Fowler) was not one 
of those who felt intense anxiety as to 
the reduction of the Debt. It might be 
perfectly true that when people were 
prosperous they should reduce their 
obligations; but in national matters 
they must not forget whom it was that 
they had to charge. They had to tax 
poor people as well as rich, and this 
being so it became a question whether 
the rapid reduction of the Debt was a 
sound and true policy. He did not say 
that at present they were going too fast 
in this direction; but if asked to go 
much faster he should hesitate. He be- 
lieved that the savings of the country 
were so enormous that those who lived 
20 years hence would be far more able 
to pay the Debt than those of the pre- 
sent time were. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that the maintenance of enor- 
mous military establishments was in- 
compatible with a large diminution of 
taxation, and if these were necessary we 
must go on spending £70,000,000 a- 
year. He did not agree with the hon. 
Member as to the Permissive Bill, for 
he believed legislation could not prevent 
indulgence in intoxicating drinks, but 
the Imperial revenue accruing therefrom 
could not be matter for congratulation, 
and he would remind hon. Members 
opposite that the existence of a great 
revenue from this source must involve 
an increase in local taxation because 
rates were largely affected by the vast 
expense caused by pauperism and crime. 
He was glad the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had altered his mind respecting the 
sugar duty since 1870, and, on the whole, 
he could congratulate him on his Budget. 
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Mr. G. BENTINCK agreed that it 
was impossible to make men sober by 
Act of Parliament; and he was glad to . 
hear so sound a statement made upon 
the other side of the House. The hon. 
Members (Mr. Clare Read and Mr. 
Corrance) had naturally enough lamented 
the total indifference that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer exhibited in the case 
of the malt tax. The whole tendency 
of legislation for the last 40 years had 
been in favour of the urban as against 
the rural districts in reference to taxa- 
tion: and the finishing blow was the 
Reform Bill of 1867, which placed poli- 
tical power in the hands of the town 
population. He (Mr. Bentinck) did not 
look forward with any sanguine hope to 
the repeal of the duty on malt, and cer- 
tainly not if the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer continued to hold his. 
office. He regretted the off-hand tone 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the Alabama Indemnity, for he 
could recollect a time when an example 
of human folly and national degradation 
unparalleled in history would not have 
been treated as a mere matter of finan- 
cial arrangement; but he would not 
then discuss that subject, as there would 
be another opportunity of doing so—and, 
he trusted, in a fuller House—when the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take a 
Vote for the payment or thedamages. His 
main object in rising was to put a question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
it was one of vast importance, if his 
figures were correct? It had recently been 
stated by a high financial authority in 
the House that the almost fabulous sum 
of £6,000,000,000 changed hands in the 
Clearing House during the last year. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) did not assert that 
this sum represented the amount of 
capital employed in commercial trans- 
actions. He said it did not represent 
the amount of capital embarked in com- 
mercial occupations in this country ; but 
it represented an amount of capital such 
as was not to be found in any other 
country in the world. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
Committee what was the amount of 
capital embarked in commercial enter- 
prise which was represented by the sums 
of money that passed each year through 
the Clearing House. Whatever the 
amount of such capital might be, two 
things were certain with respect to it— 
namely, that it was only subject to 1d. 
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stamp duty on transfer, and that it did 
not contribute in any other shape or 
way to the rates or taxes of the country. 
If that were so then he contended the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was bound 
to tax that property in proportion to the 
burdens which were laid on other descrip- 
tions of property. The malt duty at 
this moment paid 100 per cent and to- 
bacco 500 per cent, and these, he might 
say, were necessaries of life to the work- 
ing man. Why, then, was the enormous 
amount of capital to which he had re- 
ferred, and which was employed in com- 
mercial operations, allowed to escape 
taxation altogether to the prejudice of 
the labouring population, who contri- 
buted so heavily and in so many ways 
to the Customs revenue of the country. 
Mr. MACFIE agreed with those who 
had expressed the opinion that in a time 
of prosperity like the present it was our 
duty to reduce the National Debt. That 
policy was advocated warmly by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, and he only regretted 
that it had not been carried out on the 
—_ occasion. Another objection to the 
udget had come from what he might call 
the temperance interest; but he would 
remind the hon. Baronet who spoke on 
that subject (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that 
the Budget did a great deal in support 
of the principles which he advocated by 
cheapening those necessaries of life which 
came into competition with strong drinks. 
Another objection had been urged on 
behalf of the agricultural classes; but 
their interests had not been overlooked, 
as they would be considerable gainers 
by the reduction of the duty on molasses, 
which was largely used in the prepara- 
tion of food for cattle, and also in the 
reduction of the sugar duties, which 
would stimulate the cultivation of beet, 
for which end he should have preferred 
to see the whole of the duty taken off 
sugar, rather than that 1d. should be 
taken off the income tax. Rather than 
miss entire removal of the sugar duty, 
he considered it would be good policy to 
add 2d. to the duty on tea, if that were 
the only condition on which so great a 
a boon could be obtained; for to con- 
sumers at the breakfast and tea-tables 
it would be much the same thing. He 
also contended that some steps should 
be taken to prevent foreign refiners 
from obtaining in the interval of four 
weeks and a half before the duty on 
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sugar came off advantages of which 
our own refiners would be deprived, 
otherwise we should find the market 
overstocked with large quantities of re- 
fined sugar, greatly to the loss of home 
manufacturers. He suggested that there 
should be a difference in the time at 
which the duty should be taken off re- 
fined sugar as compared with unrefined, 
unless the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock were assented to. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, great 
complaints had been made of the ine- 
quality of the income tax; but he was 
inclined to believe there were still many 
who paid less than the law required of 
them. He did not however dispute that 
a great improvement in its collection 
might be made. With regard to what 
had been said of bankers east of Temple 
Bar, he would remind the House that 
they not only paid under Schedule D, but 
also on the amount of the investments 
they held. He agreed, also, with the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) in his objection to the collection 
of so large a portion of the revenue in 
the early part of the year. When the 
system was introduced he addressed a 
letter on the subject to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the name of the 
Committee of Bankers, pointing out the 
inconvenience which would result from it. 
The committee suggested that some of 
the taxes should be collected in the 
latter half of the year, otherwise they 
feared that some derangement of the 
Money Market would result. Easy times 
had been the rule since, and as long as 
they continued nothing very serious 
would occur; but in a difficult year this 
system of pressing so much of the year’s 
taxation into the first three months might 
cause serious embarrassment. He could 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Cambridge that it was undesirable to 
reduce Debt because the people were not 
all rich. It seemed to him that the 
poorer the country the more desirable it 
was to regulate the taxes with economy 
and discretion. He had been much 
pleased to hear so many advocate a 
greater reduction of Debt than had been 
proposed. The Government also had in 
theory expressed the same feeling. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thrown 
most heart into that part of his speech 
which dealt with reduction of Debt, but 
his actual proposals were very meagre. 
He had aid indeed, that the Debt 
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would be decreased by £6,000,000 during 
the year; but a considerable proportion of 
that reduction would be produced by the 
surplusrevenueof the yearjustclosed, and 
the total actual reduction of this year con- 
templated by the arrangements the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed would 
be under £1,000,000. The remission of 
taxation he proposed and the half of the 
Geneva Award would swallow up almost 
the whole surplus estimated revenue ; 
and the hon. Member for the City (Mr. 
Crawford) had expressed the opinion 
that the revenue of the year was over-esti- 
mated. Still, the figures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might be taken 
with some confidence, considering his 
uniform caution in the past. Our posi- 
tion with regard to debt in the year just 
opening was, upon the basis of the figures 
supplied by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, simply this: — £2,500,000 
would be paid off by the Terminable 
Annuity scheme; but then it was pro- 
posed to borrow £1,600,000 to pay one- 
half of the Alabama Indemnity. De- 
ducting one from the other, the net re- 
duction of debt during this current year 
would be only £900,000. Such a result 
was unworthy of the House and the 
country. If it was wise to reduce the 
National Debt, it ought to be done an- 
nually, and ona larger scale. One great 
element of the nation’s strength was its 
financial position, and he regretted most 
deeply that it was to go forth to the 
world that in a period of unexampled 
prosperity we could not bring ourselves 
to pay asum of £3,250,000 without bor- 
rowing. How could we expect foreign 
countries to realise our financial strength 
if we would not face so small a payment 
without borrowing £1,600,000? No 
doubt the Budget would be popular in 
the country; he had no objection to 
offer to the proposed reductions, except 
that he believed the country expected the 
Alabama Claims would have been satis- 
fied out of the revenue of the year, and 
it would have been better if that expec- 
tation had been realized. It would be 
better for trade under any circumstances 
if fewer changes were made in taxation. 
The hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. 
Grieve) had stated that the change in the 
sugar duties would derange the trade 
in sugar for some time to come. All 
such changes deranged trade, and it 
would be a very good thing if the 
Budgets of the next four or five years 
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were mes that surpluses might 
accumulate for the reduction of the 
National Debt and the permanent 
burdens of the country. 

Mr. WHALLEY regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had dis- 
regarded the remonstrances which had 
been urged in many quarters against 
Schedule D, and had not explained the 
grounds upon which he proposed to con- 
tinue to tax precarious incomes and in- 
comes from property upon the same 
footing. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the question re- 
peatedly asked during the past week had 
been whether they were to have a self- 
sacrificing Budget or a popular one? 
That question had been answered by the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that evening. They had un- 
doubtedly had produced to them what 
they looked upon as a popular Budget. 
For his part, * did not grudge the Go- 
vernment any advantage which might be 
derived from the popularity thus ob- 
tained; but he was bound to confess 
that many in that House and out of it 
who placed faith in the financial wisdom 
of the Prime Minister, and who viewed 
his enunciation of financial principles as 
the greatest achievements of a distin- 
guished life, felt no little disappointment. 
Until they heard the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that night they 
had confidence that there was one thing, 
at least, on which the Prime Minister 
would stand firm, and that was that in 
a year which they heard constantly de- 
scribed as one of exceptional prosperity, 
if a claim for £3,250,000 was made 
upon them, they would not resort to 
what he would call the almost cowardly 
financial expedient of paying a portion 
of that money by borrowing. It was all 
very well for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say he hoped he would not 
have to issue Exchequer bonds for that 
purpose. That was the language they 
were certain to hear. If a man had a 
bill presented to him he said, ‘‘Oh, I 
won't pay it all now; I will only pay 
half of it. I will wait six months and 
see—like Micawber—what will turn up.” 
Of course, he hoped he would not have 
to pay it, and that some fortuitous piece 
of good luck would fallto him. Now, 
some reasons might be adduced to show 
that, considering the estimates which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
of the revenue, the odds decidedly were 
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that those Exchequer bonds would have 
to be issued. at was the nature of 
the Alabama Claim? An analogy could 
not be drawn between it and a charge 
incurred for some prospective advantage 
to be conferred on the country. Ifthey 
were about to carry out some great public 
work for the benefit of future gene- 
rations as much as of the present, they 
might, if necessary, fairly distribute the 
payment over a series of years. But the 
Alabama Claim was a sum they had to 
pay for a great wrong done some years 
ago to another nation. Who were re- 
sponsible for that wrong? People who 
were then living, and, he was sorry to 
say, many men who now occupied a pro- 
minent position in political life. It 
having been decided that this money was 
due from us as a nation, all he could say 
was that those who lived in 1873-4 were 
more responsible for its payment than 
those who might live in 1874-5, or in 
any succeeding year. Therefore, the 
honourable and straightforward thing 
for them to do was to pay the sum at 
once out of the revenue of the comin 

year. What a position they ai 
occupy in the eyes of the world! They 


had been boasting about their extra- 
ordinary prosperity ; they had exhausted 


all the language of panegyric to describe 
their glowing trade, their marvellous 
exports and imports; and did it all 
come to this—that they could not pay 
£3,250,000 without recourse to borrow- 
ing, as if they were a half-bankrupt and 
seriously-embarrassed country ? He did 
not wish unnecessarily to bring a single 
accusation against the Budget. If they 
were to have remission of taxation, he 
was bound to say the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had adopted a wise principle 
in saying that one half of that remission 
should go to direct, and the other half to 
indirect taxation. But if the income 
tax was to be reduced, relief might 
have been given to the payers of that 
tax in a somewhat more satisfactory 
way; and he doubted whether the re- 
duction of the sugar duties was the most 
advisable mode of remitting indirect 
taxation. First, as to the income tax, 
no one could doubt that a very serious 
agitation was arising against that tax, 
and no small part of the discontent ex- 
pressed in regard to it resulted from the 
unnecessary amount of worry and annoy- 
ance caused to the people in collecting 
it, But the income tax appeared to 
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him to be based on a sound financial 
principle ; and he would venture to offer 
those who were agitating against it out 
of doors this piece of advice—that their 
agitation would prove much more effec- 
tual if they confined themselves to at- 
tacking the salient points of injustice 
about the tax, without demanding any- 
thing so violent as its total and un- 
conditional repeal, or anything so 
monstrous as the entire exclusion of 
Schedule D. Was there ever any- 
thing short of expunging the National 
Debt, or going in for wholesale confisca- 
tion, so unjust as a proposition that the 
poor man, who had saved, perhaps, 
after a hard struggle, a couple of thou- 
sand pounds, with which, in his old age, 
he purchased an annuity of £200 to pro- 
tect himself against dependence, should 
be liable to an income tax, and that the 
wealthy banker, stocker, or merchant 
who came under Schedule D, with an 
income of £20,000, should altogether 
escape scot-free? Unless all idea of 
financial justice had died out in this 
country, such a demand as that could 
never be conceded. At the same time, 
he felt that a very conclusive case had 
been made out for giving some relief to 
the possessors of temporary incomes. 
There was undoubtedly a great difference 
between the possessor of a permanent 
and the possessor of a temporary in- 
come. The former with £600 a-year 
was really, for all practical purposes, a 
far wealthier man than the latter with 
nominally the same annual income. 
Now, he was not so presumptuous as to 
suppose that he had found the solution 
of one of the most difficult financial 
problems; but he would suggest a way 
in which relief might be given that 
would reconcile the people far more to 
the income tax than would ever be the 
case as long as Governments persisted 
in saying there should be no difference 
whatever in the amount levied from tem- 
porary and from permanent incomes. He 
would propose that a certain proportion- 
ate amount, say one-third, should be de- 
ducted from all temporary incomes, and 
that while the possessor of a permanent 
income of £600 a-year, for example, 
should be taxed on the whole £600, the 
possessor of a temporary income of £600 
should be taxed as if he had only £400. 
Then another kind of relief might be 
granted. At the present time, consider- 
ing the high wages earned by many 
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classes af artizans, there was no class so 
heavily burdened with taxes as persons 
with incomes between £100 and £150 
who were liable to income tax. Oon- 
sidering the great increase in the cost of 
meat, the minimum income on which the 
tax was levied might fairly be raised. 
They might start with £150; and then 
they should not do what was now done 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, deduct £80 from incomes of 
£100, which created the injustice that 
an income of £99 was not taxed at all, 
whereas the man who had £1 more was 
taxed on £20; but they should deduct 
that £150 from all incomes on which the 
tax was levied. He did not say that 
his two suggestions were the best which 
could be offered; but if something were 
done in the direction he had indicated 
the people would feel that an injustice 
had been recognized, and much existing 
dissatisfaction would cease. With regard 
to the proposed reduction of the sugar 
duty, it was scarcely worth while to have 
touched it until they were in a position 
to have remitted it altogether. This re- 
mission of the duty would cheapen sugar 
about one farthing a pound. It was 
well known that of so small a reduction 
of duty a considerable proportion went 


into the pocket, not of the consumer, but 


of the dealer. There was, moreover, the 
disadvantage that all the expensive 
machinery for the collection of the tax 
had to be kept up. An hon. Member 
had, in conversation with him, suggested 
that if they were going to reduce indirect 
taxation, it would have been much better 
instead of tampering with the sugar duty 
to have remitted some duty such as that 
on coffee altogether. There was another 
point to which he wished to direct the 
attention of the Committee. It seemed 
to him that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had greatly over-estimated the 
revenue of the coming year. He would 
not be presumptuous enough to express 
this opinion as an individual opinion of 
his own ; but he ventured unhesitatingly 
to say that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not find a single London 
banker, a single merchant, a single 
Lancashire or Yorkshire manufacturer 
who would say that it would be prudent 
even to bet that the prosperity of the 
coming year was likely to equal the 
prosperity of the last year. Every sign 
by which they could judge seemed to 
indicate that the last year was one of 
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exceptional prosperity. The Excise duties 
were beginning to ebb; the advanced 
price of coal must greatly affect industry ; 
and the disputes between labour and 
— daily assuming increased sig- 
nificance, were beginning to tell on the 
prosperity of the country.. Seeing how 
that prosperity had been used, the tide, 
if it once turned, would ebb with re- 
markable rapidity. The figures which 
had been adduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought out this fact— 
that unhappily the great prosperity 
which had been enjoyed had only been 
to a small extent utilized by the working 
classes. It had been marked, not by a 
greatly increased or proportionate accu- 
mulation of wealth, but by a prodigious 
consumption of spirits and intoxicating 
liquors. What did that mean ? It meant 
that the working classes had little re- 
serve to meet adverse times, and that 
when these adverse times came, they 
could not live a month without support 
from others. They had seen that men 
who had been striking to obtain higher 
wages were obliged to claim assistance 
from others, and to maintain themselves 
by parochial relief. They might, there- 
fore, depend that if the tide once began 
to turn, it would ebb with great rapidity. 
There would be no reserve fund on 
which the working classes could support 
themselves ; hundreds would be thrown 
out of work; a powerful force antago- 
nistic to the prosperity of the country 
would be brought into operation ; and, 
viewing all these things, he thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been over confident in calculating the 
revenue of the coming year as equal to 
that of the past. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to have neglected another 
most serious consideration. Last year 
a Motion was carried by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes), in favour of transferring 
certain local charges to the Consolidated 
Fund. He (Mr. Fawcett) hoped that 
they might derive this consolation from 
the Financial Statement that the Govern- 
ment were going to stand positively firm 
against this demand. But if they did 
not do so—if in the Bill on Local Taxa- 
tion there was any proposal to transfer 
local charges to the Consolidated Fund, 
then the calculations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be thrown into 
confusion, for there might be a serious 
change in the coming year, for which 
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the Government had made no provision. 
Frequent reference had been made to the 
efforts which they should make to pay 
off Debt. What they were doing in the 
present year was simply a repetition of 
the blunder of Mr. Pitt’s Sinking Fund. 
They were paying off Debt in the form of 
Terminable Annuities with the one hand, 
and borrowing with the other. When 
those Terminable Annuities were created 
he expressed a fear that a day would 
come when Ministers would not have the 
courage to carry out the scherfie con- 
sistently ; but he did not expect that the 
Ministers who would show the want of 
courage would be the Ministers who 
_brought these Terminable Annuities into 
existence. A financial fact could not be 
got rid of by a hocus-pocus, and whether 
called a temporary loan or Exchequer 
bonds it was borrowing all the same. If 
everything favourable happened, the 
money might be paid offnext year; but 
in case of a bad harvest, financial di- 
sasters and panics, extended trade dis- 
putes, there would be no surplus with 
which to do this, and the bonds would 
have to be renewed. While paying off 
£2,600,000 by Terminable Annuities, 
they were about to adopt a course which 
would probably necessitate the borrow- 
ing of £1,700,000. The vice of Mr. 
Pitt’s Sinking Fund was this—that he 
indulged himself in the meaningless but 
costly amusement of creating Debt with 
the one hand and paying it off with the 
other. He (Mr. Fawcett) had hoped 
that this financial policy was exploded. 
He did not expect from any protest 
against the Budget much if any effect. 
It was no doubt a popular Budget, and 
a General Election, perhaps, being immi- 
nent, it would probably produce its 
effect. He felt bound, however, to pro- 
test against a policy unworthy of a great 
country; for if Parliament had confi- 
dence in the prosperity of which it was 
boasting, it should have had the courage 
of its convictions, and should not have 
hesitated to pay at once out of the re- 
sources of the time the debt of the not 
very large amount of £3,250,000. 

Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that complaints had been made 
that this Budget was against the agri- 
cultural interest. Now, with regard to 
the malt tax, he denied that it was paid 
by the agriculturists. It was paid by 
the consumers, who were the inhabitants 
of large towns, The landed interest 
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would get the advantage of the 1d. 
which was to be taken off the income 
tax. He thought that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had no alternative but 
to take off this 1d. If he continued the 
present mode of collection, the odium 
thereby created would jeopardize the 
existence of the tax. The number of 
persons surcharged was extraordinary, 
and it did not answer the purpose of a 
man surcharged to the extent of £100, 
£200, £300, or £400 only, to appeal, 
and he rather submitted to the annoy- 
ance of paying the improper amount. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have raised the exemption from £100 
to £150. At the proper time, he (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) would take the 
liberty of bringing the subject under 
the notice of the House. He did not 
share in the anticipations of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White). Al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took the power to borrow next year 
£1,600,000 to pay America, he thought 
that he might fairly assume, as he had 
done, that he would be able to pay the 
money from the ordinary income of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, on his last Budget, promised 
to exempt from the inhabited house duty 
tenements used only for business pur- 
poses, and occupied only by a servant 
for the purpose of taking care of the 
premises, provided they did not exceed 
£20 a-year in value; but he had not 
redeemed his promise. He should, on 
a future occasion, call attention to the 
incidence of the probate duty, from 
which at present freehold property was 
exempt. 

Mr. LAING said, he thought that, on 
the whole, the Budget was a good one. 
The main point at issue undoubtedly 
was, whether the whole of the Alabama 
Indemnity should be paid out of next 
year’s surplus, or whether the whole of 
the surplus should be appropriated to 
the remission of taxation. Although he 
rather favoured the latter view, he still 
thought that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in charging half of the amount 
of the Indemnity against the surplus, 
had come to a wise and satisfactory com- 
promise between the extreme views. 
Some hon. Members appeared to think 
that a great effort ought to be made to- 
wards the reduction of the National 
Debt; but such a course would be con- 
trary to the principles which had been 
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enunciated by our greatest financial 
statesmen, who had always acted on the 
plan of appropriating surplus towards 
relieving the people from taxation. In 
this way the resources of the country 
had been increased to an extraordinary 
extent. Everyone had the same object 
in view, and that was to produce the 
greatest prosperity of the country, and 
to raise its credit as high as possible. 
He challenged anyone to show that dur- 
ing the last 40 years it would have 
been wiser for us to burden our industry 
and keep up an excessive amount of 
taxation, simply for the purpose of re- 
ducing our National Debt, than to pur- 
sue the policy which was inaugurated 
by Sir Robert Peel and followed by his 
successors. Take the case of two gen- 
tlemen who had each an estate worth 
£100,000 encumbered with a mortgage 
of £50,000. Suppose that one of them 
pursued the policy of laying out nothing 
for the improvement of his estate, of 
living economically and paying his debts, 
and that in the course of 20 years he 
paid half of his debt; he would have 
an estate worth £100,000 encumbered 
with a debt of £25,000, leaving a mar- 
gin of £75,000. Suppose the other pro- 
prietor by a judicious expenditure 
doubled the value of his estate, but left 
the debt stationary ; his estate would be 
worth £200,000 minus an encumbrance 
of £50,000; the margin in that case 
would be £150,000. The result in the 
latter case represented the beneficial 
effects of the policy which this country 
had pursued for the last 40 years. He 
believed that it was far better for pos- 
terity, whose interests found such zeal- 
ous advocates in some persons, that we 
should pursue that policy instead of an 
opposite course. He admitted that the 
question of paying off National Debts 
must depend upon the circumstances of 
the case. In the case of the United 
States, there were special considerations 
which made it a very prudent policy to 
impose taxes in order to reduce the Na- 
tional Debt. The interest upon the Debt 
was 6 per cent; it was therefore wise to 
impose taxes to reduce it. Again, at 
the termination of the war there was a 
question, whether a repudiation or an 
honest policy should be pursued. A 
policy of repudiation became discredited. 
Therefore, the United States had a 
palpable motive for the policy they pur- 
sued. He should have been the very 
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warmest advocate for that policy if he 
had been a member of the American 
Legislature; but he protested against 
the adoption of such a policy in this 
country. The plan for paying off our 
National Debt was simply the taking of 
money out of our pockets to invest it at 
8} per cent. Could anyone doubt that 
if the reduction on the sugar and tea 
duties had not been made, and if the 
money they remitted had been applied 
to the reduction of the National Debt, 
the revenue would have been in its pre- 
sent flourishing condition? And was 
there any reason to doubt that the re- 
duction of the sugar duties would, in 
the course of two or three years, be fol- 
lowed by increased consumption ? Again, 
sugar could not be exported into this 
country without increasing its commerce. 
He did not deprecate a wise and mode- 
rate reduction of the National Debt. He 
did not say that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, £1,000,000 a-year might not 
properly be devoted to that object. If 
any sudden emergency should arise, we, 
by having pursued the policy of the last 
few years, could borrow £200,000,000 
at 34 per cent, when other countries 
would be unable to borrow half that 
amount at less than 5 per cent. He ad- 
mitted that when a large reduction of 
taxation was proposed to be made in 
consequence of the large surplus of this 
year, it was not for particular interests 
such as that which he advocated the other 
night to stand in the way. If one-half the 
duty was taken off sugar a correspond- 
ing reduction ought to be made in an- 
other direction, and that was done by 
the proposed reduction of the income 
tax. With regard to the taxes on loco- 
motion and the grievances of railway 
passengers, they must wait for a more 
convenient season. He hoped that an- 
other year would find the right hon. 
Gentleman in possession of a consider- 
able surplus, and that it would be applied 
in a wise and fruitful remission of taxa- 
tion. There was one point on which he 
wished a little more specific information. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
deal with the Alabama Indemnity in 
this way—one-half to be borne by the 
revenue of the current year, and the 
other half to be paid out of the balances, 
and he proposed to raise Exchequer Bills 
or Bonds in case of need. [The Cman- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEquer assented.] He 
thought, on the whole, that the Budget 
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was one which would give considerable 
satisfaction. 

Mr. GREGORY agreed in the opinion 
which had been already expressed that 
the agricultural interest had been some- 
what neglected by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He appeared to have given the 
go-by to a Resolution which was come to 
by a large majority last Session, which 
distinctly pledged the Government to a 
certain transfer of the local taxation of 
the country by which the agricultural 
interest would be benefited. It could 
only be supposed that he ignored that 
proposition on the present occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed a further 
reduction in the sugar duties which was 
little calculated to benefit the consumer. 
Instead of the proposed remission of 
duties, he thought it would have been 
far better to have appropriated the 
money to the payment of the remainder 
of the Alabama Claims. When an honest 
man owed a debt he provided for the 
payment of it as soon as he could. The 
mode adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in this respect was very much like 
paying off one obligation by contracting 
another. When Exchequer Bills were 
issued they were an obligation upon the 
Government, and had to be liquidated 
at some future time. With regard to 
the income tax, if the remission of the 
tax altogether had been extended to 
incomes of under £150, many hard- 
working, frugal, and deserving people 
would have been benefited, and they 
were a class who were worthy of the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to be in the pe- 
culiar position of pleasing no one en- 
tirely and very few partially. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the middle course he had taken for the 
payment of the Alabama Claims. It was 
a course which secured our finances for 
next year, and left no reasonable pros- 
pect that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
calculations for the future would be dis- 
turbed. We could not expect that the 
prosperity we had lately enjoyed would 
continue for long. There was sure to 
be a reaction, when high prices and high 
wages would have had their day; but 
due allowance had been made for any 
temporary reverse. He thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for taking a penny off 
the income tax. It was only those who 
knew the masses of the poorer classes who 
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could tell how heavily this tax pressed 
upon them. The rich did not feel it; 
but the poor shopkeeper in a country 
town, aad the struggling clerk who made 
only £150 or £200 a-year, and who had 
to suffer from bad debts, felt its pres- 
sure most grievously. The right hon. 
Gentleman extended the exemption last 
year from £60 to £80, and he (Mr. 
Muntz) regretted that he had not now 
extended it to £100. Such a course 
would be a great boon to the poor, and 
the revenue would not lose very much 
by it. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would try to adopt some better 
means of collecting a tax which, through 
its inquisitorial character, had really be- 
come a positive nuisance. A plan which 
had some advocates was one for capital- 
izing incomes, and making this the basis 
of assessment. Another plan, which had 
been successfully carried out in two of 
the American States, was that of collect- 
ing the tax on declared property, each 
taxpayer declaring the value of his own 
property. The assessment might be 
made on property in that way, and to 
guard against unfair valuations, a pre- 
emption right might be given to the 
Government to take the whole of a man’s 
property if they chose, paying him off 
according to the value he had put upon 
it, with 10 per cent advance, as was the 
case formerly with the Customs duties. 
A man who was worth £200,000 would 
hardly return himself at half that sum 
under such circumstances. At any 
rate, the income tax could no longer 
remain-as it stood, for there was an in- 
tense feeling on the subject in the large 
towns. On the whole, the Budget was 
one which the country would accept 
favourably. 

Mr. BARNETT asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what course would be taken 
respecting the dividends which had that 
day been paid upon a proportion of the 
public funds. From those dividends in- 
come tax had been deducted at the rate of 
4d. in the pound, though the tax itself ex- 
pired yesterday. There was an impres- 
sion in the City that those dividends 
should receive the benefit of the change ; 
and, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
would state how he proposed to deal 
with this and with another question, 
which would arise from day to day re- 
specting the tax accruing upon dividends 
and coupons. 
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Mr. AUBERON HERBERT depre- 
cated the dangerous though plausible 
doctrine enunciated by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Laing). When a gentleman said 
he was prepared to adopt an heroic 
course in another country under other 
circumstances, but was not prepared to 
adopt it in his own country under pre- 
sent circumstances, such advice was al- 
ways to be distrusted. In America, ac- 
cording to the hon. Gentleman, there 
was a certain danger of repudiation, and 
therefore he was prepared in America to 
repay debt., But if in this country our 
present prosperity did not continue, and 
we had a succession of adverse years, 
was there not also some danger of repu- 
diation here? [‘‘No, no!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers were more sanguine than he was, 
for even in these prosperous times he 
had heard suggestions of repudiation. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who did not 
succeed on a former occasion in finding 
“light,” had now found sweetness in 
sugar. There seemed to be a little too 


much sugar on the Treasury Bench, and 
measures were framed rather to please 
and conciliate than to do what was right. 
We ought at once to have discharged 
the Alabama Claim. The right hon. 


Gentleman was too straightforward to 
claim credit for the reduction of the 
National Debt by £6,000,000, because 
he knew that he had nothing to do with 
it, and that it was done under an Act of 
Parliament. He was glad a reduction 
had been made in the duty on sugar, 
and thought we were throwing away 
many great advantages by not carrying 
out the free-trade policy to its furthest 
development, and making this country 
the free port of the world. But such a 
policy could not be carried out by avoid- 
ing obligations or indulging too sanguine 
anticipations of revenue. The only 
course was to adopt the shorter and 
nobler method from which the Govern- 
ment had shrunk, of making large re- 
ductions in our expenditure. It was 
said that the Government stood with one 
foot in the grave, and he would call 
upon them before the other foot followed 
to repent in this matter of expenditure, 
and try to show the country that they 
were willing to redeem the pledges they 
had given. ; 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
of opinion that the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was incom- 
plete in so far as it made no allusion to 
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those matters which, as Chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee, he had been 
obliged to take cognizance of during the 
last two months. The Committee was 
aware that a large amount of revenue 
due to the country had been taken for 
the construction of telegraph extensions; 
that the subject was the more interesting 
as a matter of revenue since they had 
been informed that the moneys due to the 
National Debt Commissioners had been 
paid over. It would seem that a sum 
approaching £700,000 or £800,000 must 
be due to the revenue by the Post Office 
in some form, and he should be glad to 
know whether in his estimate the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken that sum into 
account. It must be obvious, in the 
next place, that a sum approaching, if 
not actually amounting to, £1,000,000 
would have to be borrowed in order to 
replace the money which had been so 
abstracted, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would perhaps give some information 
on the point. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I regret that I cannot give the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) any 
accurate account on the subject of which 
he has spoken, as the accounts are now 
under investigation. As I myself have 
not escaped a certain amount of blame 
and accusation, it would be very im- 
proper if I were to use my position in 
proposing these Estimates to say any- 
thing which would in the least pre- 
judice whatever decision the House 
might come to when all the facts are 
before it; but I may say this with 
great confidence — that I have not the 
slightest idea that anything that can 
possibly happen will in the least affect 
the Estimates that have been laid before 
us on the authority of the Post Office. 
I will not detain the Committee many 
moments, and after the long and inte- 
resting discussion we have had, they 
will not expect me to attempt to do so, 
or to enter into any long discussion ; in 
fact, if I began to reply to the points 
raised I should have to enter into an 
animated defence of every tax that has 
been imposed. I certainly have great 
complaint to make of the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr, Alderman 
Lawrence), who accuses me of using him 
very ill; because, when he seduced my 
simplicity into following his advice, he 
led me on until I have sustained a severe 
and lamentable defeat under his auspices, 
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He now accuses me because I did not 
ersevere in the same disastrous course. 
am accused of over-sanguine Estimates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer never 

hits the golden mean in that respect. 

The future is unknown to me, although 

some other hon. Gentlemen seem to 

have a clear apprehension of it. At 
present, I believe, we are said to be in 
the full tide of prosperity ; but the Esti- 
mates we have taken show no increase 
on the £800,000 we took last year. 

That, I think, is not an unreasonable 

prospect. Of course, circumstances may 

happen either way. There may be an 

additional flood of prosperity, and I 

might have to stand in this House 

before the bar of public opinion next 
year to answer for not having been suffi- 
ciently sanguine. On the other hand, 
there may have been a great crash and 
catastrophe, when I may be severely 
blamed for having put the Estimates 
too high. That is the position which 
belongs to persons in my situation, and 

I accept it freely. I do not think there 

is anything else for me toanswer. Hon. 

Gentlemen connected with the agricul- 

tural interest consider themselves neg- 

lected because they have been only 
treated as part of the community. When 

I consider the large amount the agricul- 

tural interest contributes to Schedules A 

and B, and when I consider the interest 

they have in the general prosperity and 
in the increase of trade which re-acts in- 
directly on those commodities which they 
produce, I cannot think they will believe 
themselves to be unfairly dealt with be- 
cause I have not addressed myself to 
any of their pet grievances, or because 
they think they have been deprived of 
large sums of money in taxes which 
really fall on the consumer. Nothing is 
farther from my wishes than to treat 
them with any unfairness. The same 
thing I will say about brewers, who 
seem to think themselves very ill-used 
because we have not attended to their 
recommendation to take off the licence 

duty. It appears to me they are in a 

dilemma, from which there is no mode 

of extrication. If that licence duty falls 
on the consumer it does not injure the 

brewer. If it falls on the brewer it is a 

large payment exacted from him out of 

his own resources before he is allowed 
to commence the exercise of his trade. 

That creates in his favour a qualified 

monopoly, which tends to diminish the 
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number of competitors, and so to keep 
up the price of the commodity he sells, 
and therefore in one way or another it 
appears quite certain that the brewer 
must get value for his outlay. On the 
whole I have reason to be grateful to 
the Committee for the manner in which 
they have received this Budget. I hope 
they will allow me to pass the Resolu- 
tions through Committee to-night, and 
as they will not be reported until after 
the Recess, the House will have full 
time to consider them. As to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Barnett) I apprehend that the 
income tax incurred under the late 
Income Tax Act, although that Act has 
now expired, will have to be paid at the 
rate fixed by that Act, and all income 
tax that has accrued since the expiration 
of the Act should be paid at the reduced 
rate which is intended to be imposed by 
the new Act. I think, therefore, that if 
the Committee should please to pass the 
Resolutions to-night, those who have to 
make the reductions will be justified in 
making them in accordance with the 
lower scale. 


(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three, for and in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or de- 
scribed as chargeable in the Act passed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her 
Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Property, 
Professions, Trades, and Offices, the following 
Rates and Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those charge- 
able under Schedule (B) of the said Act), 
the Rate or Duty of Three Pence; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual - 
value thereof ; 

In England tite Rate or Duty of One 
Penny Halfpenny; and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Rate or Duty of One Penny 
Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
twelve of the Act of thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth 
Victoria, chapter twenty, for the exemption of 
Persons whose whole Income from every source 
is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief 
of those whose Income is under Three Hundred 
Pounds a-year. 


(2.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, on and after the eigh 
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day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three, in lieu of the Duties of Customs 
now charged on the articles under-mentioned, 
the following Duties of Customs shall be charged 
thereon, on importation into Great Britain or 
Treland, viz. : 


Sugar, viz. £ 8. d. 

Candy, ee or White, Refined 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality 
thereto, and manufactures of 
Refined Sugar the cwt. 0 

Sugar not equal to Refined :— 

First Class ° the cwt. 0 

Second Class. > m 

Third Class ‘ 

Fourth Class (including Cane 
Juice) . : . the cwt. 

Molasses . i as 

Almonds, Paste of ‘ a 

Cherries, Dried . ; 

Comfits, Dry : os 

Confectionery, not otherwise 
enumerated the cwt. 

Ginger, Preserved . “ 

Marmalade ‘ 

Succades, including ‘all Fruits 
and Vegetables preserved in 
Sugar, not otherwise enume- 
rated R the cwt.0 2 4 

And that the said Duties shall be paid on the 
weights ascertained at landing. 


(3.) Resolved, That on and after the eighth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three, in lieu of the Drawbacks now 
allowed thereon, the following Drawbacks shall 
be paid and allowed on the undermentioned de- 
scriptions of Sugar refined in Great Britain or 
Ireland on the Exportation thereof to Foreign 
parts, or on removal to the Isle of Man for con- 
sumption there, or on deposit in any approved 
warehouse, upon such terms and subject to such 
regulations as the Commissioners of Customs 
may direct for delivery from such warehouse as 
ship’s stores only, or for the purpose of sweeten- 
ing British Spirits in Bond (that is to say) :— 

£ 8. d. 
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Upon Refined Sugar in Loaf com- 
plete and whole, or Lumps duly 
Refined, having been perfectly 
clarified and thoroughly dried in 
the stove, and being of an uni- 
form whiteness throughout ; and 
upon such Sugar pounded, crush- 
ed, or broken in a warehouse ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of 
Customs, such Sugar having been 
there firstinspected by the Officers 
of Customs in Lumps or Loaves, 
as if for immediate shipment, and 
then packed for Exportation in 
the presence of such Officers, and 
at the expense of the Exporter ; 
and upon Candy . for every cwt. 

Upon Refined Sugar unstoved, 
pounded, crushed, or broken, and 
not in any way ‘inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 2, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and which shall not 
contain more than five per centum 
of moisture over and above what 
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the same would contain if tho- £ s. .d. 
roughly dried in the stove 
for every cwt. 0 2 10 
Upon Sugar refined by the centri- 
fugal or by any other process, 
and not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 1, 
ahh by the Lords of the 
. for every cwt.0 3 0 
Upon provid Refined | Sugarunstoved, 
being bastards or pieces, ground, 
powdered, or crushed :— 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 3, approved by the 
Lords of the Treas sury 
for every cwt. 0 2 10 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 4, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury 
for every cwt.0 2 8 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 5, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury 
for every cwt. 0 2 5 
Inferior to the above last-men- 
tioned Standard Sample 
for every cwt.0 2 0 


(4.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Excise now chargeable on Sugars made in the 
United Kingdom, the following Duties of Excise 
shall be charged thereon (that is to say) : 

£ sd. 
On and after the eighth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three,Candy, Brown, 
or White Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, and manufac- 
tures of Refined Sugar the cwt. 0 
Sugar not equal to Refined,— 
First Class the cwt. 0 
Second Class . 
Third Class 
Fourth Class . 
Molasses , 

That, on and after the eighth "day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, 
in lieu of the Duties of Excise now chargeable 
upon Sugar used in Brewing, there shall be 
charged and paid upon every hundredweight, 
and in proportion for any fractional part of a 
hundredweight, of all Sugars which shall be 
used by any Brewer of Beer for sale in the 
brewing or making of Beer, the Excise Duty of 
Nine shillings and Six pence. 
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(5.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty , the Duties of Customs 
now Sov dened on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, 
until the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four, on importation into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say) : , 
s. d. 


Tea the lb. 0 6 


(6.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised 
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to raise any sum of money not exceeding One 
Million Six Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling, 
by an issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

(7.) Resolved, That the Principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so issued shall be paid 
off at Par at any period not exceeding Twelve 
Months from the date of such Bonds. 

(8.) Resolved, That the Interest of such Ex- 
chequer Bonds shall be payable Half Yearly, 
and shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 


Mr. HUNT asked when it was pro- 
posed to take the Report on these 
Resolutions ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: On Thursday, the 24th instant. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Zhurs- 
day 24th April ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
21st April. 


REGISTER FOR PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL ELECTORS  (re-committed) 
BILL—[Bri1 66.]}—COMMITTEE. 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Hibbert.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. C. E. LEWIS, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to move ‘‘That this House 
will, upon this day six months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” said, the 
dates fixed upon by the Bill, August 9 
being the first and September 20 the 
last, would prove inconvenient to all 
parties concerned. It was within the 
experience of persons connected with the 
law that the Home Circuit had sat into 
the first week of September, and the 
Northern Circuit into the first and second 
week of the same month, and this was 
sufficient to show the inconvenience that 
might be occasioned both to barristers 
and solicitors, who would be attending 
the Assize Courts when they were wanted 
in the revision Courts. At present two 
months were allowed for the printing of 
each Parliamentary register, but by this 
Bill little more than a month was given 
for this purpose. The alteration pro- 
posed carried back the qualifying vote 
in a borough from January to 30th 
November, the result of which would be 
that many persons in business who 
might be dissolving partnership—seein 
that such dissolutions generally too 
place at Christmas—could not be put 
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— the register until after three years 
of occupation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General), in 
introducing the Bill, had made a great 
point of the power which the muncipal 
voter would have of an appeal to the 
Court of Common Pleas ; but that power 
of appeal was a mere delusion, because 
the municipal register had to be con- 
clusively settled before the 1st of No- 
vember, and it was to be conclusively 
voted upon on the Ist of November 
except as regards casual vacancies, while 
the Court of Common Pleas did not sit 
until the 2nd. That was a most serious 
blot on the Bill. What he proposed in 
order to get rid of that objection was 
this—that the election of town councillors 
should be held on the 1st of December, 
and the election of mayors on the 9th of 
December. The whole of Michaelmas 
Term would then be available for muni- 
cipal appeals ; and the Bill would be a 
vitality and a reality, instead of a delu- 
sionandasham. This Bill required the 
most careful attention of a Committee 
upstairs. The Bill dealt with the lodger 
franchise in a most remarkable manner. 
It proposed a perfect revolution in the 
lodger franchise. In order to acquire 
the lodger franchise a man must occupy 
separately and as sole tenant for 12 
months lodgings which unfurnished 
would be of the yearly value of £10. 
In other words, there were five leading 
elements or conditions necessary to be 
proved to giye reality to this franchise. 
The lodger had to make a claim; he 
was bound to go either in person or by 
agent to prove his claim. The Revising 
Barristers in London had adopted the 
most prudent and favourable view of 
thelaw. They held Courts in the even- 
ing to suit the convenience of the labour- 
ing classes; they laid it down that it 
was not necessary for the claimant to go 
himself to prove his claim, but any per- 
son competent to give reasonable infor- 
mation as to the character of the tenancy 
should be entitled to give evidence, and 
the best construction should be put upon 
it. But there had been great laxity; 
there was a great falling off in the lodger 
claims, and what the Attorney General 
now proposed to do in this Amended 
Bill was by Clause 5—if a person made 
a claim as lodger, and he was upon the 
register for the last year, and if he 
claimed for the same lodgings, he should 
be primd facie assumed to be a lodger 
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for the next year, and have a vote ac- 
cordingly. The consequence would be 
that in large constituencies, like West- 
minster, a start being made with a re- 
gister of 5,000 or 6,000 lodgers, and 
unscrupulous agents having to fill up 
the list of lodgers for the next year on the 
basis of last year’s list, it would be im- 
possible to test those lists of lodger 
claimants. He was of opinion, there- 
fore, that the Bill ought to be referred 
to a Committee upstairs, in order that 
the opinion of Revising Barristers might 
be taken, who would furnish information 
as to the way in which legislation on the 
subject should be carried into effect. 
Although, he might add, it was pretended 
that the Bill would affect only borough 
revisions, it would bring about a com- 
plete revolution of the whole system as 
regarded counties, and he could not 
understand why a Revising Barrister of 
seven years’ standing should be so in- 
sulted as not to be deemed fit to be 
allowed a discretion in deciding whether 
a man was to pay costs or not. He hoped 
also the Attorney General would explain 
the reason why certain dates had been 
introduced into the Bill. He would 
suggest that the election of town coun- 
cillors should be held on the 1st of De- 
cember, instead of the 1st of November 
in every year, and that the Parliamen- 
tary revision system at present in exist- 
ence should remain unaltered. In con- 
clusion, he moved that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee,””—(Mr. Charles Lewis, )—instead 
thereof. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ap- 
pealed to the Speaker as to whether it 
was competent for the hon. and learned 
Member to alter the Motion of which he 
had given Notice, more especially as 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) had on a previous occa- 
sion made the present Motion, which was 
then rejected by the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not think 
the present Motion was identical with 
that submitted by the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite was not a Member 


Mr, C. E. Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
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of very long standing in the House, yet 
he had shown a singular acquaintance 
with its forms, as far as they were capa- 
ble of being used for the purpose of ob- 
struction. The hon. and learned Member 
had delivered the very same speech, as 
far as nine-tenths of it were concerned, 
three times at least—once on the second 
reading of the Bill, once on the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, and 
again on the present occasion. There- 
fore, he repeated that the forms of the 
House had been used for the purpose of 
obstructing this Bill. All the objections 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
were merely objections to the clauses, 
and should properly be dealt with in 
Committee. One of the great objections 
taken to the Bill was that the whole re- 
vision system of the counties of England 
was to be altered for the purpose of 
bringing the Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal revision of the boroughs into 
harmony one with the other. Now, he 
and his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) had 
received a great many communications 
and suggestions on the subject, but not 
a single objection from the counties of 
England. Then it was said that some 
inconvenience would be found in the 
period fixed for revision—namely, the 
time from the 9th of August to the 15th 
of September, because some of the Re- 
vising Barristers would then be engaged 
in the work of Assizes. But all would 
not be so engaged, and there was no 
necessity to commence the work on the 
9th of August. All that was required 
was that it should be done in the interval 
between that date and the 15th of 
September, and he could see no real 
difficulty in that requirement. Then 
the hon. Gentleman complained of the 
manner in which the Bill dealt with the 
lodger franchise, which, he said, gave 
an opening to fraud on the part of 
unscrupulous agents. The fact was 
the lodger was required to make his 
claim in a certain form, every neces- 
sary ingredient in the qualification was 
carefully ascertained by a Schedule set 
out in the Bill, and the lodgers were to 
be set out in a separate list so as to give 
every proper facility to those who might 
make an objection. And that was what 
was called by the hon. and learned 
Member a fraudulent and indirect mode 
of taking the lodger on the register. 
With regard to the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member to alter the date of 
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the municipal elections to the Ist of 
December, the present arrangement had 
been fixed to suit the general convenience 
of the great towns interested in the 
working of this Bill, a large proportion 
of them having desired him to adhere to 
the present date. He trusted that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
persist in his Motion. 

Mr. HUNT said, that as the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
had entered into an arrangement with 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to which he himself was a party, under 
which the Motion to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee had been withdrawn, 
he could not support the present Motion, 
although he thought that the measure 
was susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment. He hoped that, if the hon. and 
learned Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
C. E. Lewis) did not succeed in his 
Motion, the Attorney General would 
agree to go no further with the Bill that 
night after the House had gone into 
Committee pro formd. An opportunity 
would then be given to hon. Members to 
consider the suggestions which had been 
made with regard to the printing of the 
register. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that the observations which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had made 
on the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. OC. E. Lewis) were quite uncalled 
for. It was obvious that, if the House 
went into Committee on a Bill of this 
sort, the power of the Government told 
three-fold upon the progress of the mea- 
sure in dealing with any objections such 
as the hon. Member had urged, com- 
pared with what it did before going into 
Committee. During the last three Ses- 
sions he had witnessed too many struggles 
in Committee ; and he was coming very 
much to the opinion which had been 
suggested to Committees on Public Busi- 
ness, that it would be far better to refer 
such Bills to Committees up-stairs; be- 
cause those struggles in Committee of 
the Whole House did no credit to the 
House. They were ineffectual for the pur- 
— of changing a Bill materially. The 

ouse ought not to change the principle 
of a Bill in Committee, and they did not 
change the principle of Bills in Commit- 
tee; but they did this—they wasted the 
time of the House in Committee. He 
thought it, therefore, better and more 
legitimate that use should be made of 
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the forms of the House before Bills went 
into Committee, in order to argue such 
amendments involving principle as the 
promoters of the Bills might be unwilling 
to accept. What was the fact in the 
present instance? This Bill had been 
essentially changed in many particulars, 
and it was now admitted on this stage 
of the Bill that the Schedule fixing all 
the dates was introduced originally by 
a mistake of the printer. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No, 
no. Objections were taken to the origi- 
nal Schedule, and a new Schedule was 
substituted ; but instead of the new 
Schedule being in the re-delivered Bill 
the old Schedule was printed over again. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Then it came 
to this, that a double alteration had been 
made, as the Bill was delivered to Mem- 
bers. Therefore what he had said was 
doubly true, because the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had intended to accept cer- 
tain alterations as to the dates, which 
were suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt), but by some mistake 
of a subordinate a Paper was distributed 
to the Members of this House, which im- 
plied that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not accepted those Amend- 
ments. Afterwards the hon. and learned 
Gentleman substituted a corrected Paper, 
and now, for the first time, this House 
was distinctly informed of the arrange- 
ment which he had come to after hear- 
ing the objections to the Bill. He 
thought, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry was perfectly justi- 
fied by the forms of the House; by the 
system of debate which was generally 
acted upon, and by the recent experience 
of the House, in suggesting that this 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Without urging the hon. Mem- 
ber to a division, he should most cer- 
tainly vote with him if he thought fit to 
divide. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
88: Majority 72. 


Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. Greene.) 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE inquired of the 
Attorney General whether, ifthe Speaker 
left the Chair, progress would be at once 
reported. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he proposed to make as much progress 
with the Bill as he could. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that the ob- 
ject of the opponents of the Bill was to 
prevent it passing in time for the lists of 
this year. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the opposition 
to the Bill was perfectly bond fide, and 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. C. E. Lewis), who 
had more experience on the subject than 
any Member of that House, believed that 
it would be unworkable. 

Mr. RYLANDS appealed to the Go- 
vernment to agree to report Progress as 
soon as they went into Committee. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was no opposition to the first two 
clauses of the Bill; and when they came 
to the third he would be quite willing to 
report Progress. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought the pro- 
posal of the Government a fair one. 

Mr. GREENE said, he would with- 
draw the Motion for the adjournment, 
but he objected to being lectured by a 
man like the hon Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Rathbone) [ ‘Oh, oh!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood that 
the hon. Member rose to withdraw the 
Motion ; he is not entitled to address the 
House a second time. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday 21st April. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL, 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Arthur Peel.) 

[BILL 121.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Bill be now taken into Considera- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
23: Majority 80. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 4 (Appointment of Railway 
Commissioners). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved in page 2, line 30, after ‘ex- 
perience in Railway business,’’ to insert 
‘¢and not more than two Assistant Com- 
missioners.”’ 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Explanation of 17 & 18 
Vict. cap. 31, s. 2, as to through traffic). 

Mr. PIM moved to insert in page 5, 
line 14, after ‘‘ through rates” 

“ And shall also include the due and reason- 
able forwarding by every Railway Company and 
Canal Company which uses, maintains, or works, 
or is a party to using, maintaining, or working 
steam vessels for the purpose of carrying on a 
communication between any port at which the 
said Railway Company or Canal Company has a 
terminus, and any other port in the United 
Kingdom, at the request of the owners of other 
steam vessels plying regularly between any port 
in the United Kingdom and any port at which 
the said Railway Company or Canal Company 
has a terminus, of through traffic to and from 
such vessels, at through rates, tolls, or fares.” 


He stated that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to secure proper competition, 
particularly in respect to the Irish traffic. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he had come reluctantly to 
the conclusion that he must object to the 
Amendment. There was no reciprocity. 
It was proposed that a line of steamers 
should have a right to forward goods at 
through rates all over large systems of 
railways. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 32, after the word “ board,” to 
insert the words “or chamber of commerce, or 
any other association of merchants or traders 
composed of not less than twenty members.” — 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Mr. PEASE opposed the Amendment 
on the ground that such bodies were 
irresponsible. If they admitted Cham- 
bers, of Commerce, they must admit 
Chambers of Agriculture, and there 
would be no end to complaints. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that Chambers of Commerce not in- 
corporated could not sue or be made to 
pay costs. Those that were incorporated 
could apply as a public body; but the 
unincorporated chambers were wholly 
irresponsible, and they would have no 
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power to bind the minority. He should 
oppose the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
69: Majority 44. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday 21st April. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrapiam, Bill to amend 
“The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Heapiam and Sir Henry Setwiy- 
IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 127.] 


METALLIFEROUS MINES RATING BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Sr. Avsyn, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Rating of Metal- 
liferous Mines, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun St. Ausyn, Mr. Brypces Wuittyams, 
Mr. Artuur P. Vivian, and Mr. Pease. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 128.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
enable Burghs in Scotland of twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants and upwards to appoint Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lorpy Apvocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
and Mr. Apam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 129.] 


ENTAILED AND SETTLED ESTATES (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorp Apyocarter, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Entails and 
the Settlement of Estates in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocate, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Anam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock till Monday 21st April. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Representative Peer ror Ire- 
tanpd—Lord Inchiquin, v. Lord Kilmaine, 
deceased. 

Pusuic Brrts—First Reading—Limited Owners 
Improvements * (65). 

Committee—Report—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny *. 


{Aprit 7, 1873} 





Committee. 


MUTINY BILL. 
(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was surprised that the noble Mar- 
quess the Under Secretary of State for 
War had not taken an opportunity of 
giving an explanation of the alterations 
proposed in this now historical Bill. 
These alterations were very important, 
and he thought they should not be 
assented to without their full purport 
being made known to their Lordships. 
His attention had been drawn to the 
matter through several Petitions which 
had been sent to him for presentation to 
the House. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
begged to remind the noble Marquess 
that when moving the second reading of 
the Bill he called attention in a few 
words to the alteration in what used to 
be the 40th clause in the Mutiny Act. 
Under that clause the soldier was 
exempted from the liability which de- 
volved upon every man to support his 
wife and his children, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate. By the 107th section of 
the Bill now before their Lordships it 
was proposed to put an end to that 
exemption, and to render the soldier 
liablein respect of his wife and of his chil- 
dren in thesame way as all others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects ; but, in order to se- 
cure that the public might not be de- 
prived of the soldier’s services, the War 
Department had felt obliged to limit the 
principle established by Clause 107 to 
this extent :—-First it was proposed that, 
in the case of non-commissioned officers 
of a rank not lower than that of sergeant, 
the amount for which the man should be 
liable should be 6d. a day, and that in 
the case of privates and of non-commis- 
sioned officers under the rank of sergeant 
the amount should be 3d. aday. Another 
limitation was in the shape of a Proviso 
that where the putative father of a child 
was resident outside the petty sessions 
district in which the mother resided, and 
in which the summons against him was 
to be heard, money sufficient to pay his 
travelling expenses to the latter place 
should be lodged in the hands of the 
commanding officer. In some cases this 
would no doubt, prevent poor women 
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enforcing the law; but, on the other 
hand, if the expenses were to be paid by 
the public, there might be collusion be- 
tween the soldier and persons residing 
in a place to which he desired to make a 
little trip. It was the duty of the War 
Office to protect the public against a 
conspiracy, and at the same time to 
take care that the soldier did not escape 
the consequences of his folly. He had 
not thought it necessary to go very 
fully into the matter on the second read- 
ing, because from the thin attendance on 
that occasion—particularly on the oppo- 
site benches—he did not think the pro- 
posed alterations excited any very great 
amount of interest. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
thought it would have been desirable to 
print the Bill with the Amendments 
before they were asked to discuss them 
in Committee. The restrictions to the 
liability under the- 107th clause were 
very important, and it might be that 
they amounted practically to a denial of 
a boon which Parliament by that section 
would purport to grant. There had 
been so many instances lately of the im- 
perfect manner in which Bills were 
drawn that it was desirable to have 
clauses, and amendments in clauses, 


very closely looked to. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND asked 
whether there was any reason why the 
Bill should not be reprinted? The alte- 


rations were very important. He did 
not understand who was to pay the ex- 
penses of the soldier’s journey. 

Tue Marqvess or LANSDOWNE 
replied that if the claim against. the sol- 
dier was made out the expenses would 
be recovered from the soldier in the 
shape of stoppages; but if it failed the 
money lodged by the mother would be 
forfeited, as having been applied to the 
expenses that had been incurred. 

Lorp CAIRNS asked whether he was 
right in supposing that if a poor woman 
deposited what to her was a considerable 
sum of money-—perhaps two sovereigns 
—to pay the soldier’s expenses from a 
distant place, and made good her claim 
on the hearing before the magistrates, 
she was only to recover the money by 
instalments, procured from the man in 
the shape of small stoppages of 3d. a 
day? If this were so he thought an 
Amendment was required, because such 
a provision would, in many cases, render 
the section a dead letter. 


Lhe Marquess of Lansdowne 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that where the soldier was at a 
distance no doubt the section might 
often prove a dead letter; but he did 
not see how that was to be prevented 
except at a risk of loss and inconve- 
nience to the public. The amendment 
of the 40th section of the Mutiny Act 
had long been canvassed, and all these 
matters had been carefully considered, 
and there was no help for it. This 
Bill had come up from the other House ; 
and on the second reading no objection 
was made to it by any of their Lord- 
ships. It was absolutely necessary that 
the Mutiny Bill should be passed with- 
out much further delay. 

Lorp CAIRNS asked when the exist- 
ing Mutiny Act expired ? 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, on the 25th inst., and therefore it 
was essential that this Bill should re- 
ceive the Royal Assent on the 24th. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Marine Moutiny Brut considered in 
Committee, and reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


BASTARDY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Commons Amendments considered. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
debate on the Motion for consideration 
of the Commons’ Amendments to the 
Lords’ Amendments and the Commons’ 
Reasons for disagreeing to some of the 
Amendments made by the Lords, read. 


Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY said, 
that his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had introduced an Amend- 
ment to make valid orders made by ma- 
gistrates in ignorance of the slip in the 
Bill of last year. He thought this 
Amendment, though right in itself, 
might bear rather hardly on persons 
against whom such orders had been 
made, and who might have appealed 
against them, but had not done so be- 
cause they knew they were invalid. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not think the objection of his noble 
Friend well founded. The effect of his 
Amendment would only be to make 
valid orders which but for the slip in 
the Bill of last year would have been 
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valid. It would not make valid orders 
which were invalid on any other ground, 
and therefore it would work no injustice ; 
because if there were no such Amend- 
ment the only effect would be in the 
case of persons whose orders were in- 
valid by reason of the slip in the Bill of 
last year to oblige such persons to insti- 
tute proceedings under this Act. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the explanation of his noble and learned 
Friend removed his objection. 


Further debate resumed accordingly. 


Motion agreed to; Commons Amend- 
ments and Reasons considered; Amend- 
ments to which the Commons disagree, 
not insisted on; Commons Amendments 
to Lords Amendments, agreed to, with 
Amendments ; consequential Amend- 
ments made; and Bill returned to the 
Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter be- 
fore Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Hon. 
Henry William Lowry Corry, for Tyrone 
County. 

SuppLty—considered in Committee—Civi Ser- 
vice Estimates. 

Pusuic Brris—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * [132]; Registration of Trade 
Marks * [133]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Order Confirmation * [131]; County 
Authorities eat® P13 134]; Superannuation 
Act Amendment * [135]. 

Second Reading— University Tests (Dublin) (No. 3) 
[124]; Fairs Act (1868) Amendment * [126]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * [107]. 

Committee—Register for Parliamentary and Mu- 
nicipal Electors (7e-comm.) * [105]—r.P. 

Committee — Report —New Zealand Roads, &e. 
Loan Act (1870) Amendment * [116]; Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3)* [115]; Gretton Chapel 
Marriages Legalization * [111]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 1)* [95]; 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2)* [96]; Portpatrick Har- 
bour* [61]; Land Drainage Provisional 
Order * [97]; East India Stock Dividend Re- 
demption * [102], and passed. 


{Apri 21, 1873} 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY—THE EAST 
INDIA STOCK DIVIDEND REDEMPTION 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, according to pri- 
vate Notice, asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Proprietors of 
the East India Company a few days ago, 
from which it appears that exception is 
taken to the immediate transfer to the 
Secretary of State for India of the Se- 
curity Fund which was set up by the Act 
of 1833, in anticipation of the time when 
the proprietors would be repaid the 
amount of their stock, which would be 
the 30th of June next year? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend I have to say that my 
attention has been drawn to the matter 
to which he has alluded, The principal 
objection taken to the Bill as it originally 
stood has been met in its essential fea- 
tures by an Amendment which was in- 
serted the night before the Recess on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) ; and, with 
reference to the closing of the books and 
the possibility of requiring services from 
the Company without expressly provid- 
ing for their cost, my hon. Friend will, 
I hope, take my assurance that nothing 
will be done by the Secretary of State in 
Council which will not be both just and 
considerate towards the last represen- 
tatives of so august a body as the great 
old East India Company. 


SANITARY ACTS—MINERAL WORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it has been brought under his con- 
sideration that by the construction of the 
Nuisances Removal Act, 18 & 19 Vic. 
c. 121, and of the 29 & 80 Vic. ce. 90, all 
works for manufacturing the produce of 
ores and minerals are exempt from the 
provisions of those Acts; and, whether 
he intends to introduce any Bill for the 
amendment and consolidation of the 
Sanitary Actsduring the present Session ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, the at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
had been called to the fact that, under the 
construction put upon the existing Sani- 
tary Acts, works for manufacturing the 
produce of ores and minerals were exempt 
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from their provisions, and the fact would 
be remembered whenever the Govern- 
ment introduced their measure for amend- 
ing and consolidating the Sanitary Acts ; 
but, in case they should not be able to 
do so during the present Session, perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley) would be disposed to meet 
the case by inserting a clause in the Bill 
which he had already submitted to the 
House. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) (No. 3) 
BILL.—[Brz 124.) 
(Mr. Faweett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Plunket.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in moving ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
said: Mr. Speaker—It has so often 
fallen to my lot to speak on the subject 
of University education, that it will only 
be necessary for me this evening to 
occupy the time of the House for a few 
minutes. If forno other reason, I shall 
be brief on the present occasion, because 
I am anxious to avoid, as far as possible, 
all topics which may possibly lead to re- 
criminations about the past. My sole 
wish and purpose is to secure as early 
a passing of this Bill as possible, be- 
cause a practical object is to be gained 
by its passing before the 8th of May, or, 
at any rate, before the end of that 
month. In order, therefore, to pledge 
myself that I wish to get the Bill as ex- 
peditiously through as possible, I wish 
to avoid saying a single word that might 
lead to controversy; but it is due to the 
House that I should state the exact 
position of the question at the present 
moment, and how it has come to pass 
that the Bill is different from that which 
I originally introduced, a portion of 
which has been abandoned. Some three 
or four weeks since it was intimated to 
the promoters of the Bill that if they 
would abandonone portion of it—namely, 
that which proposed to constitute a Coun- 
cil of Organization for the future, for 
the reform of the Government of Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin, 
the Government would facilitate the 
passing of the remainder of the Bill— 
namely, that which related to the abo- 
lition of religious tests. In deciding to 
accept that offer of the Government, we 
were influenced by three considerations 
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Of course, it is scarcely necessary for me 
to remark that we abandoned a portion 
of the Bill reluctantly, for we still re- 
tained the opinion that it would have 
been better, if it had been possible, that 
the Bill should be passed in its entirety. 
We were, however, met by these con- 
siderations. In the first place we knew 
eae J well, from the experience of 
ast Session, that if the Government did 
not facilitate the passing of the Bill by 
giving us some Government nights, there 
could not be the smallest chance of the 
Bill becoming law in the present Session. 
For what happened last year? The 
second reading of a Bill more complete 
than the present one was passed by an 
overwhelming majority—a majority of 
four to one—before Easter. The pro- 
moters of the Bill did everything that 
independent Members could do to get 
the Bill into Committee; but the Go- 
vernment objected to the whole Bill; 
they therefore rendered the promoters 
of the Bill no assistance, and the result 
was that, though the promoters availed 
themselves of every opportunity, we 
were unable to get the Bill forward. 
That being the case, the promoters of the 
Bill felt that if they preserved it intact it 
might be eventually lost, even after the 
second reading had been carried by an 
overwhelming majority — while they 
thought that if, on the other hand, they 
accepted the offer of the Government and 
confined the Bill simply to an abolition 
of tests, it was almost certain that with 
their assistance the measure would pass. 
The friends of the Bill were also in- 
fluenced by the consideration that they 
had always regarded the abolition of 
tests as the most important portion of the 
measure, and that that part of the ques- 
tion which would be left unsettled might 
possibly, as he should presently show, be 
settled at some future time without 
the direct intervention of Parliament. 
Thirdly, there was another considera- 
tion which greatly influenced the sup- 
porters of the Bill. The abolition of 
tests was not a theoretical reform, but a 
reform of a practical and an immediate 
kind; for they could not conceal from 
themselves the fact that last year one of 
the most eminent students in Trinity 
College, Dublin, had by intellectual 
merit won a valuable prize which he 
could have enjoyed if this Bill had 
passed. Therefore, they felt that if 
from any private preference of their own 
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they did not accept the offer of the Go- 
vernment, it was quite possiblethatin the 
Fellowship examination which was about 
to be held in Trinity College, they might, 
by delaying the passing of this measure, 
be inflicting great injury on distinguished 
and deserving students. The Motion 
for the second reading is to be met by 
two Resolutions, one of them brought 
forward by my hon. Friend the Member 
for the county of Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) and the other by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tralee (The O’ Donoghue). 
Happily, although I may not agree 
with the spirit or intention of either of 
these Resolutions, yet it seems to me 
they are so entirely irrelevant to the Bill 
that, although I differ from them, it is 
scarcely necessary to enter into any con- 
troversy with my hon. Friends. The 
Resolution of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway affirms that, 
in order to settle the question of Irish 
University education, it is necessary 
that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to take evidence from Academic 
Bodies, and from those persons in Ire- 
land who are most interested in the sub- 
ject. Now, admitting the necessity of 
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appointing such a Commission, there is 


not the slightest reason why my hon. 
Friend should withhold his support from 
the present Bill; for surely my hon. 
Friend will agree with me that it does 
not require a Royal Commission to de- 
cide whether we shall apply to Ireland 
the same legislation which has been ap- 
plied to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The principle of the aboli- 
tion of religious tests has been already 
affirmed by overwhelming majorities in 
this House. I cannot, therefore, agree 
with my hon. Friend that a Commission 
is necessary to inquire into the state of 
University education in Ireland; but 
even if I did, that would not afford the 
slightest reason for delaying for a single 
hour the passing of a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of religious tests. As to the Reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tralee, it is equally irrelevant to the 
present measure, and hon. Members who 
cordially endorse every syllable of that 
Resolution may, nevertheless, give an 
emphatic vote in favour of the Bill. For 
what does my hon. Friend ask the House 
to declare? He asks the House to de- 
clare that the abolition of religious tests 
will not settle the question of Irish Uni- 
versity education, Who thinks it will? 
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He cannot suppose that the Government 
thinks that the passing of this Bill will 
settle the question of Irish University 
education. We have entered into no 
arrangement or understanding that the 
question should not again be re-opened. 
Therefore, if the Government should de- 
sire again to enter upon the subject of 
Irish University education, it will be 
able to do so next Session, with just as 
much readiness and freedom as if this 
Bill had never been passed ; and as far 
as I myself and those Friends who are 
acting with me are concerned, the best 
pledge we can possibly give to the hon. 
Member for Tralee that we do not 
consider the abolition of tests to be 
a settlement of the question is this 
—that we have reluctantly abandoned 
a portion of our Bill; and we would not 
have abandoned that portion of the 
Bill unless we had been compelled to 
do so, as it were, by the circumstances 
and the necessities of the case. There- 
fore my hon. Friend cannot hope to have 
a more practical or satisfactory assurance 
that we do not consider that the simple 
abolition of tests is a settlement of the 
question of Irish University education. 
If I am asked in what direction, in my 
judgment, Irish University reform is 
likely to proceed in the future after re- 
ligious tests have been abolished, I an- 
swer that I feel it would be excessively 
hazardous and presumptuous in me to 
venture an opinion on the subject. In 
the first place, it may possibly happen 
that the subject will not have to be dealt 
with in this Parliament, but in a new 
Parliament ; and who can venture to 
predict what will be the opinion of a 
new Parliament on the question? Again, 
it may very possibly happen that if the 
authorities of Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin act during the next 
year with the same sagacity and the 
same liberality which have distinguished 
their action during the past two or three 
years, they may to a great extent, take 
the subject out of the hands of this 
House. They may do so by preparing a 
set of statutes of their own so liberal, 
so wise, so enlightened, that this House 
may consider that the best thing that we 
can do for University education in Ire- 
land is to leave the question in the hands 
of so distinguished an academical body, 
and simply move an humble Address to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to assent to the 
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statutes so wisely and liberally ge 
by the authorities of the Oollege and 
University themselves. Before I sit down 
I wish to say a few words with a view to 
prevent myself being, in the slightest 
degree, misunderstood. I hope my Ca- 
tholic Friends in this House will believe 
me when I say that I am as ready to 
admit as they can be, that Catholics in 
Treland, and those residents there who 
are not members, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, have suffered, and are 
suffering at the present time under a 
most serious grievance with regard to 
University education. If I had not felt 
this, why should I have striven during 
almost every year that I have been in 
Parliament to force this subject upon 
the attention of the House? The dif- 
ference between my Catholic Friends and 
me is not as to the existence of the 
grievance ; the difference between us is 
as to the nature of the grievance and as 
to the proper remedy of which that 
grievance admits. We think that if you 
abolish all religious disabilities, if you 
do everything that possibly can be done 
to efface the traces of past inequality, 
without infringing the principle of aca- 
demic freedom, and without introducing 
the principle of political domination ; if, 
in fact, you lay the foundation which in 
the future will give every Catholic and 
every Nonconformist in Ireland the same 
opportunity of obtaining honours and 
emoluments in University education as 
is possessed by people who belong to the 
Episcopalian Church, that then this 
House will have done all that it can do 
in order to secure educational equality. 
But my hon. Friends the Catholic Mem- 
bers of this House put a different inter- 
pretation upon the grievance under which 
they say they are suffering, and they also 
suggest a different remedy. They say 
that they shall never enjoy justice as 
long as by endowments we encourage 
the mixing together in education of Ca- 
tholics, Protestants, and people of dif- 
ferent religions. Well, if that is their 
grievance, all I can say is that such 
grievance admits of but one remedy, and 
that is to carry out in University educa- 
tion the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment. But in striving after concurrent 
endowment my hon. Friends know—far 
better than I can tell them—that they 
are striving after what there is not the 
smallest chance of their obtaining from 
this House. They may be misled by some 
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hrases on the evening of a great party 

ivision, when the rival parties are 
struggling for their votes; but after 
what has recently taken place, can any 
reasonable man believe that there is the 
slightest chance of concurrent endow- 
ment being conceded to them? For 
what has taken place? Nothing can be 
more positive or emphatic than the as- 
surances of the Prime Minister on this 
subject, in his memorable speech at the 
close of the debate on the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill. I venture to say that much as 
that speech was admired, there was no 
portion of it which gave such entire 
satisfaction to the English and Scotch 
supporters of his Government as those 
sentences in which he declared, in lan- 
guage that could not be mistaken, that 
the day for concurrent endowment had 
gone by for ever. But what took place 
on the opposite side of the House? The 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition was not so 
emphatic or precise. He let fall some 
doubtful phrases on the question of con- 
current endowment. What was the re- 
sult? It was perfectly well known that 
alarm and dismay spread through the 
ranks of his party, and in order that he 
might not be misunderstood, the right 
hon. Gentleman took care in a speech 
which he made a few days afterwards to 
prove to his party and to the country 
that between himself and the Prime 
Minister there was not on the question 
of concurrent endowment the slightest 
difference of opinion. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say anything further, 
except to thank the Government for 
having done everything in their power, 
in accordance with their promise, to fa- 
cilitate the passing of this Bill; and to 
commend with confidence the measure 
to the favourable consideration of the 
House in the belief that, if it should 
become law, it will introduce a great 
reform, remove a crying injustice, and 
place Irish University education in a 
more satisfactory position than it has 
ever yet occupied. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Fawcett.) 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in moyv- 
ing as an Amendment the following 
Resolution :— 


“That this House fully recognises the im- 
portance of an early settlement of the question 
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of University Education in Treland, but is of 
opinion that such legislation can be more satis- 
factorily entered upon after the House has been 
put into possession of full information as to the 
opinions and wishes of the several Academic 
Bodies existing in Ireland, and of the Irish 
people generally, especially of the classes prac- 
tically interested in the question, by means of a 
Royal Commission, with instructions to take 
evidence and report before the opening of the 
next Session of Parliament,” 
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said, that in attentively listening during 
the last three Sessions to the discussions 
which had taken place in the House on 
the subject of University education in 
Treland, and in reading the reports of 
the previous debates in Hansard, he 
often found himself pausing to ask 
whether they really lived under a con- 
stitutional Government, in which theo- 
retically, at least, the consent of the go- 
verned was necessary to the making of 
the laws, or whether, on this subject they 
had not gone back to earlier times, when 
either the word of the monarch or that 
of an oligarchy governing in his name 
imposed its will upon a reluctant people. 

He did not suppose that the most un- 
candid or the most willing self-deceiver 
could persuade himself that the Univer- 
sity reforms which the House of Com- 
mons had so long been endeavouring 
to force on Ireland met with the ap- 
proval of that country, or that the Bill 
now before the House, in its third scene 
of transformation, in any considerable 
degree responded to their wants and 
wishes. Well, but it might be said Ire- 
land was only a portion of the Empire, 
and she must be content to be bound by 
the majority in Parliament, whether she 
liked it or not. As a general rule, he 
did not for a moment dispute that pro- 
position. In matters that were in them- 
selves indifferent, as well as in the 
greater questions of peace and war, or 
of colonial and foreign policy which con- 
cerned the Empire at large, no one de- 
nied it. But in matters that touched the 
interests of Ireland alone, that trenched 
upon the religion and the honour of* her 
people, but did not in any way affect the 
interests of England or Scotland, it was 
a different thing; and notwithstanding 
the threatenings they had heard, both 
inside and outside that House, as to the 
necessity of teaching the Irish a lesson 
of obedience and submission, he believed 
that in cooler moments Parliament would 
shrink from enacting laws on a domestic 
subject, contrary to the advice of the 
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large majority of the Irish Members, and 
to the remonstrances of the people. 

The history of this country was full of 
warnings against the political pedantry of 
legislating on abstract theories of right, 
without taking account of what were 
scoffingly called sentimental grievances, 
or studying the characters and the pre- 
judices of nations. No man could pre- 
tend to the character of a statesman un- 
less he was careful that his measures 
harmonized with the traditions of the 
people, and had their sure foundation 
in the loyal approval of the public. It 
was the neglect of this that had wrecked 
the present Session, and he should have 
thought that even the most adventurous 
spirit would have felt inclined to pause, 
and ask himself the question whether 
the Government and the House of Com- 
mons had not signally failed to measure 
with accuracy the depth of Irish feeling 
in these matters. The torrents of con- 
tempt and insult which had been poured 
out on the country by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Horsman), and by the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Ox- 
ford (Mr. Harcourt), imitated as they 
were in the petty sarcasms of in- 
ferior orators, had caused the Irish pulse 
to beat more tumultuously than for many 
a year, and that of itself constituted a 
cogent argument for moderation and in- 
quiry. By his Amendment, therefore, 
he asked the House to pause and think 
what they were legislating about, and 
not, as a sort of homage to the repealers 
of the 25th clause of the English Educa- 
tion Act, to unite in passing in hot haste 
a measure which, whether it was in it- 
self a right or wrong one, could have no 
perceptible effect on Catholic grievances, 
and was calculated only to blind and 
deceive the public. From the way in 
which the measure had been pushed for- 
ward to the detriment of all other public 
business, it might be supposed that there 
was some crying evil that it was calcu- 
lated to remedy. The fact was, how- 
ever, that the tests which now existed 
at Oxford and Cambridge were far more 
disabling and onerous than they were 
at Trinity College. Yet he was persuaded, 
notwithstanding all the discussions on 
the subject, that there,was a firm impres- 
sion diffused throughout the country that 
the portals of Trinity College bristled 
with tests which forbade the entrance 
of Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and 
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that hon. Members who had charge of 
the Bill were gallantly fighting against 
an exclusiveness which had no parallel 
in the English Universities. Even the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), 
who spoke as an organ for the Noncon- 
formists, was so imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts, that he supposed that 
tests on the taking of ordinary degrees 
had only been abolished since the dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. He had never known so 
large a club used to knock down so small 
a fly as the present Bill. A good deal 
more than half a century before the 
English Universities even mooted the 
question of tests, Trinity College had 
received and educated and conferred de- 
grees on numbers of Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters, just as freely as upon 
Episcopal Protestants. Nearly 20 years 
ago, a considerable number of Scholar- 
ships were thrown open, and at the pre- 
sent moment tests were imposed only on 
the Provost, the Fellows, and the Foun- 
dation scholars. He wished, therefore, 
to state as clearly as he could the exact 
position in which the matter stood, in 
order that the country might not be 
misled as to the value of the Bill in the 
settlement of the difficulty. 

He would show that if, by any 
chance, a Dissenter or a Roman Ca- 
tholic should be elected to a Fellow- 
ship at the next examination in the 
course of the present summer, by no 
er could he become a mem- 

er of the Governing Body of the Uni- 
versity, or in the smallest degree influ- 
ence its policy or proceedings in a less 
time than between 30 and 40 years. Up 
to 1840 there were 25 Fellowships in 
Trinity College. In that year, however, 
by a Queen’s Letter, 10 others were 
added ; but as two had since been sup- 
pressed, there were now only 33 Fellow- 
ships, and of these the seven Seniors, 
together with the Provost, constituted 
the Governing Board, who controlled 
the finances, regulated the affairs of the 
College, and appointed all the Profes- 
sors. Now, in the 20 years from 1853 
to 1873, there had been 15 elections to 
Fellowships, and as the oldest of the 
Junior Fellows was appointed on the 
new foundation in 1841, it followed that 
although he had been for 32 years a 
Fellow he had not the smallest influence 
on the governing policy of the College. 
The effect, also, of the increased num- 
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ber of Fellowships on the age of the 
Governing Council had yet to be tried, 
because the seven Seniors were now 
taken from a body of 33 instead of, as 
before the Queen’s Letter, from a body 
of 25. There was another point to be 
considered, and it was this—Vacancies 
in the Fellowships occasionally oc- 
curred from the acceptance of College 
livings ; but as College clerical patronage 
had been done away with, that stimulant 
to the retirement of Fellows was now at 
an end, and his belief was, that the 
period of the service of a Junior Fellow 
would in future very likely exceed 
rather than fall short of 40 years, so 
that if the gentleman, whose case was 
cited as a hardship by the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), were elected 
a Fellow next June he could not take 
any part in the government of the 
University for two generations, and 
certainly that state of things did not 
present a very crying Catholic grievance 
to Parliament. A glance at the manner 
in which the Fellowships had gone since 
1840—within the lifetime of most of the 
present Senior Fellows—would illustrate 
the point. The Provost became a Fellow 
in 1824, remained 19 years a Junior, and 
was elected a Senior exactly 30 years ago, 
thus extending his career to very nearly 
half-a-century. The service of the others 
as Junior Fellows before they got on the 
Governing Body extended as follows :— 
15, 16, 19, 18, 23, 26, 29, 29, 31, and 30 
years, when the youngest of the Seniors 
was elected—the well-known and highly- 
distinguished Dr. Jellett. The present 
Junior Fellows had served as follows :— 
one of them 32, and the others respec- 
tively 31, 30, 29, 29, 28, 28, 27, 26, 25, 
25 years, so that if the junior of the 
number who was elected in 1848—that 
is, 25 years ago—became a member of 
the Governing Board within the next 15 
years, he might think himself lucky. 
But the hon. Member for Brighton, 
having given up his own inadequate 
scheme for reforming Trinity College, 
hoped that Trinity College would reform 
itself. All experience showed that no 
profession, or corporation, or College 
was at all likely to move in that direc- 
tion. They had, however, a test to put 
to Trinity College, which was this—In 
consequence of the abolition of the 
clerical patronage, extra revenue to the 
extent of £5,000 a-year, had been placed 
at the disposal of the Governing Body. 
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To what ‘eae would they devote that 
sum? They might use it to procure the 
retirement of some of the gentlemen who 
composed the Governing Body. Would 
they do so? He had no desire to say 
anything that was not respectful of the 
Senior Fellows, but he could not help 
remarking that the work of the College 
was done by two or three Fellows, for 
reasons connected with age, health, and 
other matters to which he need not 
further allude. There was another pur- 
pose to which they might apply the 
£5,000 .a-year. They might endow 
Chairs for some of their Catholic com- 
atriots for whose welfare they had 
ately manifested so much solicitude. 
He hoped that if the subject came up 
again next year inquiry would be made 
as to what had been done with this 
revenue. 

The next thing to which the aboli- 
tion of tests applied was Scholarships. 
There were 70 Scholarships and 12 or 
14 vacancies a-year. In the year 1855, 
owing to the exertions of the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Heron), a certain number of Scholar- 
ships were reserved for Roman Catholics 
without tests. He would not go into 
the question of how those Scholarships 
were filled up, but this he would say, 
that the supply was far more consider- 
able than the demand, and the conse- 
quence was, that Churchmen had been 
appointed to some of the Scholarships in 
question, simply because there were no 
Roman Catholic candidates for them. 
The last appointment of a Roman Ca- 
tholic to a Scholarship under that system 
was made in the year 1868. The House 
would therefore see that the proposed 
reform was not required by Roman Ca- 
tholics or Dissenters so far as Scholar- 
ships wereconcerned. Then again there 
were two University studentships to be 
won without tests. They were worth 
£100 a-year each, and were tenable for 
seven years, but since 1859 they had been 
gained only three times by Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Then as regarded the Professorships, 
which had long been free from tests, 
it seemed to have been the general 
rule to elect any Fellow or ex-Fellow to 
a Professorship in preference to any 
other person, and to give the appoint- 
ments to the Senior of the Fellows or 
ex-Fellows who might apply for it. This 
did not look very favourable for the early 
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success of Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters who were to be elected after the 
present Bill became law, for only last 
year the Chair of Moral Philosophy was 
filled up by the appointment of an ex- 
Fellow of 30 years’ standing who had a 
parish in the country. Except, indeed, 
in the case of a gentleman who held a 
small post in the Medical School, he be- 
lieved there was not a single Roman Ca- 
tholic Professor, although there formerly 
was one—Mr. Slattery—whose appoint- 
ment did duty in these debates pretty 
often before. The Governing Body had, 
however, an opportunity of electing a- 
Professor last November to lecture on 
the important subject of Moral Philoso- 
phy—a subject the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government desired 
should not be taught in Trinity College, 
and well-advised the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in inserting that provision in 
his Bill, as the facts he was about to state 
would show. The Board might have ap- 
pointed any person—a Catholic in case 
one had come forward—and they did 
elect a most distinguished individual, 
who had been Fellow 30 years ago, and 
who, since that time, had been rector 
of a parish in the county Tyrone. Dr. 
M‘Ivor based his claims to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy chiefly in his ex- 
haustive work called Religious Progress, 
which consisted of a series of University 
Sermons preached in the College chapel, 
and elaborated with copious notes, in 
which he reviewed the metaphysical sys- 
tems of Comte, Buckle, Parker, Ferrier, 
Sir William Hamilton, and the late 
Dean Mansel, complaining that Dean 
Mansel, in his metaphysics, put restric- 
tions upon religious criticism which did 
not apply to other subjects. Dr. M‘Ivor 
then added— 

“‘ Tf we be debarred from criticism, we may as 
well acknowledge at once the infallibility of the 
Pope and the last Roman development—there is 
no God, and Mary is His mother.” 

Again, he said of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation— 

“By a simple transference of objective value 
to a subjective process, sustained by logical deduc- 
tion from indiscriminate words, the minister of 
the largest Church in Christendom first makes, 
then worships, and then”—the fact is too shock- 
ing to be less figuratively expressed—‘ ‘ re- 
ceives’ his God.” 

On the same point, Dr. M‘Ivor added— 

“ Paganism has seldom surpassed this, and the 
indignation of every other Christian community 
is abundantly deserved.” 
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Were Roman Catholics to be attracted 
by a University which selected as its 
latest Liberal Professor, a teacher who 
used such language as that respecting 
the holiest mysteries of their religion ? 
Was that an example of the religious 
tenderness of Protestant Trinity for Ro- 
man Catholic consciences ; and did the 
House now believe that it was only tests 
that kept them away? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton, pleading last Session 
in a transcendent effort of memory for 
those whom he thought, probably with 
justice, the downtrodden people of In- 
dia, denounced the proposal to charge 
the water rate even on persons making 
no use of the irrigation works as ‘ pa- 
ternal government with a vengeance.” 
He would quote his very words, and 
then ask his hon. Friend if he had one 
standard of justice for the people of In- 
dia and another for the people of Ireland ? 


“Ts it any wonder,” said he, “that the people 
are irritated, perplexed, or alarmed? It has 
been argued in justification of such a policy that 
the people who refuse to use the water do not 
know their own interests, and they ought to be 
compelled to do that which is good for them. 
This is paternal government with a vengeance.” 


Substitute the word ‘‘ College” for the 
word ‘‘water”’ and the cases are precisely 
alike ; yet now his hon. Friend seemed to 
argue that because the unfortunate Ro- 
man Catholics did not avail themselves of 
the education provided for them in Trinity 
College, they did not know their own in- 
terests, and ought to be compelled to do 
what was held by others to be good for 
them. Instead of allowing the Roman 
Catholics to have a College of their own, 
it was proposed to subject them to be 
lectured to by persons who spoke in the 
manner he had just described. Now, 
did the House deliberately believe that 
the abolition of tests in the case of a 
Fellowship which was thrown open 
about twice in every three years, and the 
addition of a few Scholarships, were 
reforms worthy of the fuss made about 
them, or that they would be regarded 
by the Irish people as anything but a 
mockery designed like the ink of the 
cuttle-fish to obscure and delude ? 

No, it was not tests that kept Roman 
Catholics away from Trinity College, but 
it was the Protestant tone and nature of 
that institution, of which they could not 
deprive it, and of which Roman Catho- 
lies did not ask that it should be de- 
prived. It seemed to him most narrow 
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and illogical to argue that because in 
Protestant England and Protestant Scot- 
land we had of late years altered the 
course of our educational policy, we 
were, therefore, to thrust these new 
principles upon the Irish people who 
were not Protestants, and who utterly 
repudiated them. It was the consent of 
the governed alone that could make these 
vital changes even respectable. He 
thought they ought to be content with 
trying these experiments upon those who 
desired them. If they could prove to 
him that the majority of the Irish people 
desired that secular education should be 
perpetuated in that country to the exclu- 
sion of any other, and that henceforth 
religion should have nothing to do with 
learning, however he might regret it he 
would yet keep silent ; but, on the other 
hand, if the contrary was notoriously the 
ease, he would take leave to observe 
that in thus trampling upon natural jus- 
tice and the equity of the Constitution, 
they were undermining the stability of 
the Empire, and were preparing for their 
children a heritage of disaster and dis- 
grace. He would urge Nonconformists, 
if they desired University secularization, 
to deal with Oxford and Cambridge, 
where most of the Heads of Houses and 
Fellows were required to be members of 
the Church of England, and before legis- 
lating for Ireland to inquire how the 
case stood. The Amendment which he 
had placed upon the Table suggested 
that the House should pursue the course 
which was at once in accordance with 
the Constitution and with common 
sense. The House, he apprehended, 
was still very imperfectly acquainted 
with the question of higher education in 
Ireland. The tests that remained in 
Trinity College he had shown to have 
but an infinitesimal bearing on the large 
question to which they formed a prelude. 
He knew from the recent debate in the 
Senate, that there was a very wise, far- 
seeing, and Liberal element amongst the 
most experienced and distinguished men 
in Trinity College ; and he thought it was 
important that their evidence should be 
put before the country in black and 
white, so that when Parliament legis- 
lated it might do so with full informa- 
tion before it and in a manner likely to 
be final and satisfactory. He wished 
the available testimony upon all sides 
to be brought out. It would be 
well to hear what the Presbyterians 
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of the North had to say; what Magee 
College had to say; what represen- 
tatives of the Catholic clergy had to say ; 
what the Catholic University had to say ; 
what independent Catholic laymen had 
to say; and what Trinity College itself 
had to say, not merely in the contra- 
dictory resolutions of its Governing 
Body, but in the testimony of its indi- 
vidual members. Such an inquiry need 
not occupy a considerable time. He, 
for one, did not question the desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government to do what was just 
and right, but he did feel that he had 
been wofully misled. Whatever deter- 
mination Parliament eventually came 
to, let it not be the legislation of a Par- 
liamentum indoctum, properly so called. 
The Government Bill, a marvel of in- 
genuity, had miscarried, and, as far as 
could be judged from the remarks of a 
leading Member of the Ministry, they 
did not intend to trouble themselves 
further with the matter, but would 
leave it to the miserable reform inau- 
gurated by thehon. Member for Brighton. 
Irish Members had with unanimity re- 
jected a measure based on mistaken esti- 
mate of Irish feeling, and inquiry should 
precede a renewed attempt at legisla- 
tion. That was no pretext for delay, 
since the Commission might easily report 
before next Session, and the Irish would 
thus at least have the compliment paid 
them of an inquiry into their own wishes. 

As for the alleged definitive divorce 
between religion and education, the Non- 
conformists up to a few years ago ob- 
jected to any Government interference 
with education, and the constant dis- 
putes in school boards on the manner of 
teaching religion—a lady at Manchester 
had recently spoken of certain passages 
from the Scriptures as ‘‘ raw head and 
bloody bones mottoes’”—showed that 
no such divorce had been effected. 

It had been said that the Irish Members 
factiously joined with the Opposition to 
discredit the Government University 
Bill. No statement was ever more de- 
void of truth. It was with the deepest 
pain that the Irish Members, who ac- 
knowledged the services of the present 
Government, and especially of the right 
hon. Gentleman at its head, were com- 
pelled in their consciences to take the 
course they had pursued. The Leader 
of the Opposition had told them in 
pretty plain language that he intended 
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to go to the country on what was called 
the ‘‘No Popery”’ cry. Now, he trusted 
that the Conservatives would go to the 
country on that cry, because he believed 
it would bring about such a union among 
the Roman Catholics of this country as 
would produce a marked effect upon 
that House. By an abuse of language, 
those Members who wished to obtain for 
the Irish people common justice in the 
matter of education were called Ultra- 
montane Members. There was nothing 
like giving a name that everybody could 
remember, and a few appeared to un- 
derstand. The term ‘‘ Ultramontane” 
originally meant those who did not ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Pope; 
but by a strange perversion it was now 
applied to those who were supposed to 
be anti-British in their policy. How- 
ever, it enabled British bigots of all 
classes, wherever they were to be found, 
to associate themselves in mind with the 
policy now being adopted in some foreign 
countries. ‘‘ Concurrent endowment,” 
another term used in these discussions, 
appeared to have a peculiar charm for 
those who so earnestly desired the re- 
a of the 25th clause of the English 

ementary Education Act. The Irish 
people, however, could not understand 
on what religious or Christian plea those 
unhappy parents whose poverty rendered 
them unable to pay school fees were not 
to be allowed to have a conscientious 
feeling in regard to the education of 
their children. In conclusion, he urged 
that they should first inquire into what 
the Irish people desired, and then he 
believed it would be admitted that what 
the Roman Catholics asked for was just, 
and that by granting it they would pro- 
mote the prosperity of the Empire and 
advance the cause of religion and of 
order. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 

Mr. HERON, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that he believed he 
was the only Member of that House who 
had suffered from the tests referred to 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett), he having been deprived of 
the Scholarship which his industry had 
won because he was a Roman Catholic. 
That, however, did not prevent his using 
to the utmost all the advantages of the 
University of Dublin, where he received 
a splendid education, and where his in- 
tercourse with the Fellows, students, and 
scholars had been most satisfactory. An 
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honourable rivalry existed, not only in 
the examination and the lecture room, 
but extended also to the rowing club, 
the cricket field, and the athletic games, 
and he believed it to be of the greatest 
use that young men of different opinions 
should, along with their studies or their 
recreations, learn to know and love one 
another. It was his candid opinion 
that there were few men who had been 
at the great Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, but would say that 
their best friendships had been formed 
in them, their dearest recollections were 
associated with their University days. 
He must, however, confess that he felt 
himself in a difficult position, for he was 
not desirous for one moment to appear to 
delay the removal of those tests by which 
he had himself been a sufferer. But 
there were other considerations. It gave 
him great pain to hear quoted what was 
said in a public sermon in the University 
Chapel by Dr. M‘Ivor; for in his own 
University experience he felt himself 
perfectly free, and no attempt was made 
to tamper with his opinions, although 
he was aware that there had been for 
years a most disgraceful system, not yet 
discontinued, of what was called ‘ turn- 
ing” Roman Catholic students for 
Scholarships. If the hon. Member for 
Brighton passed this Bill, this system 
of turning for scholarships would ter- 
minate, but the feeling of Ireland would 
not be satisfied with the removal of 
tests. There were two matters which 
greatly attracted the attention of the 
Press and of Parliament as regarded 
Irish University education. One was 
the general demand for denomina- 
tional Colleges united to a National 
University; and the other was the 
objections which Roman Catholic Bishops 
and priests naturally had to entrusting, 
as this Bill would do, the education of 
Roman Catholics for the next 30 or 40 
years to the Protestant ecclesiastics of 
the University of Dublin. For instance, 
the late Archbishop Whately held a 
distinguished position on the Board of 
National Education in Ireland; he was 
looked upon as a most liberal ecclesi- 
astic, and for 25 years it was thought 
that he would honestly endeavour, in co- 
operation with Dr. Murray, to carry 
out the national system, and would do 
nothing against the Church of Rome; 
but his conversations with Mr. Nassau 
Senior, which had been published, told 
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a very different tale. In one of those 
conversations, Archbishop Whately said, 
that for 20 years extracts from the New 
Testament had been read in the majority 
of the National Schools far more dili- 
gently than was usual in ordinary Pro- 
testant places of education, and those 
extracts contained so much that was in- 
consistent with the spirit of Romanism 
that it was difficult to suppose anyone 
well acquainted with them could be 
a thorough Roman Catholic. And in 
another place he said—‘‘ We are under- 
mining the whole structure of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland.’”’ When it 
was found that for 25 years of his life 
Archbishop Whately had been acting in 
this manner, it was no wonder that the 
Roman Catholics distrusted those who 
had charge of education in Trinity Col- 
lege. He looked upon the abolition of 
tests as a very small matter, affecting a 
very small number of persons; for if 
tests were removed he calculated that 
there were would not be for the next 80 
years five Roman Catholic Fellows of 
Trinity College, although, no doubt, 
there would be many Roman Catholic 
students and scholars. The Bill, how- 
ever, did nothing but remove tests. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had told the House that £5,000 
a-year would fall into the hands of 
Trinity College. Why, that sum might 
be appropriated to putting an immediate 
Roman Catholic representation upon the 
Board of the College, in order to protect 
the interests of the Roman Catholic 
students. The great objection, however, 
which Roman Catholics had to entering 
Trinity College was that it was a Pro- 
testant institution. In his own case he 
had heard Mr. Justice Keating declare 
that the reason why the hon. and learned 
Member could not obtain the Scholarship 
he had won was not that there was any- 
thing in the tests or in the oath which 
forbade it, but because Trinity College 
was a Protestant institution, and those 
to whom its endowments were com- 
mitted would be violating their trust if 
they gave any portion of those endow- 
ments to Roman Catholics. In fact, the 
whole system of Trinity College was 
anti-Catholic, and would remain so for 
a considerable time. Having cited the 
authority of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
in 1872, to show that, as to higher 
education in Ireland, there was a great 
want, which was felt by all classes of 
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Roman Catholics, the hon. and learned 
Member said that, while the endowments 
of Oxford and Cambridge were originally 
given by the Catholics of the Middle 
Ages—the total revenues of Oxford 
being £174,570, and of Cambridge 
£145,269, besides 736 livings valued at 
£132,860 ye annum—Trinity College 
had only about £40,000 per annum, and 
about £5,000 per annum would come 
from the recent sale of the advowsons. 
Why, he asked, should not some portion 
of the educational endowments of the 
Middle Ages be given to Roman Catho- 
lics, whose ancestors had founded them ? 
He did not put the matter on the ground 
of any hereditary right, though it was 
true that most of the endowments at 
Oxford and Cambridge had been given 
for masses for the souls of deceased 
benefactors; but the ground on which 
he wished to put it was this—if there 
were Catholic education provided for in 
Ireland by a great Roman Catholic 
University, the Roman Catholics not 
only of the United Kingdom, but of the 
Empire, would resort to it; and these, 
it should be remembered, were nearly 
10,000,000 subjects of the Queen, and 
paid something like £20,000,000 an- 
nually in taxation. Why, then, should 
not a large sum be paid for the endow- 
ment of a denominational College? The 
hon. Member for Galway had also said 
that. the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition might, at the 
next General Election, go to the country 
on the ‘‘No Popery”’ cry. He did not 
agree in that opinion, because the right 
hon. Gentleman said, in a speech on the 
8rd of April, 1866— 

“In the same spirit we have brought forward 
a proposal to grant a Charter toa Roman Catho- 
lic University. That proposal was perfectly 
consistent with the principle we have laid down, 
that in Ireland the true and wise policy is to 
create and not to destroy, and to strengthen 
Protestant institutions by being just to the 
Roman Catholics.” 
Now, he would ask that House, whether 
they wished to destroy the Protestant 
character of Trinity College, as would 
be done by that Bill; for under it the 
Provost, or the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, might be a Mahomedan — he 
might be of any religion or of none. 
Yet that institution was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth for the propagation of 
Protestantism. The Queen’s Colleges it 
must be admitted had been successful in 
educating young men for high positions, 
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but they had not been successful in 
satisfying the people of Ireland ; and if 
in times past Trinity College had under- 
stood its mission, it might have been 
opened to Roman Catholics and Dissen- 
ters, and might have been the National 
University. The hon. Member for 
Brighton said—‘‘ Let the College re- 
form itself.’’ But it had been found by 
experience that this process of self-re- 
formation was a very slow one. In 1794 
the lower grades of University educa- 
tion were opened to Roman Catholics, 
but no further steps in the same direc- 
tion had been taken by Trinity College, 
with the exception that 10 years ago it 
established some Scholarships which were 
open to Roman Catholics. In a speech 
which Lord Derby delivered at Liver- 
pool he referred to the fact that Parlia- 
ment had maintained the denominational 
system, and that it had done so in ac- 
cordance with influential opinion, and 
because there were facts which Parlia- 
ment could not ignore. He therefore 
desired to know why this Bill was to 
be forced upon the House. Though he 
had no doubt that under it some Roman 
Catholic young men would undergo the 
great labour required to obtain Scholar- 
ships, Studentships, and, in the course 
of years, some four or five Fellowships ; 
yet this he could say from his know- 
ledge of the great body of Irish Roman 
Catholics, that they would abstain from 
sending their children to the University 
of Dublin. He regretted that; and if 
he could see any possibility of safeguards 
for Catholic education, he would wish 
Roman Catholics and Protestants to be 
educated together. To force through 
the House and upon the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, a measure with which 
they were discontented, was a very 
serious step to take. He regretted that 
Roman Catholics were still in large 
numbers excluded by the laws from what 
ought to be the National University of 
Ireland, for a National University was 
one of the noblest institutions of civili- 
zation, and they might still see it in 
Ireland; but it could never exist there, 
whilst the Catholic religion and the Ca- 
tholic people were excluded from it by 
the State. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House fully recognises the importance of 
an early settlement of the question of Univer. 
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sity Education in Ireland, but is of opinion that 
such legislation could be more satisfactorily 
entered upon after the House has been put into 
possession of full information as to the opinions 
and wishes of the several Academic Bodies 
existing in Ireland, and of the Irish people 
generally, especially of the classes practically 
interested in the question, by means of a Royal 
Commission, with instructions to take evidence 
and report before the opening of the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament,’—(Mr. Mitchell Henry,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he ob- 
jected to the Bill as being an indirect 
and unworthy attempt to force upon the 
people of Ireland a University system 
against which they had solemnly pro- 
tested. He was astonished that the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett) 
should persevere with the measure in 
opposition to the wishes of the majority 
of the Irish people, for such a course 
was a direct violation of the principles 
which ought to govern a member of the 
Liberal party. The bigotry of former 
times prescribed a religion for Ireland ; 
it now formulated a University ; but the 
people of Ireland had adhered to their 
religion, and Parliament had withdrawn 
from the attempt to supersede it. He 
believed they would adhere to their re- 
solution on the subject of University 
education, and that Parliament would 
in like manner endorse their programme. 
He could not say whether it was a habit 
with hon. Members on festive occasions, 
or at any other periods, to discuss points 
of belief, but he could say it was not 
his habit to do so, and that during the 
many years he had sat there, and during 
the many pleasant hours he had passed 
in the society of his hon. Friends, he 
never had the curiosity to inquire what 
interpretation in the exercise of their 
private judgment they thought proper 
to put upon the Scriptures. But if the 
course of the hon. Member for Brighton 
were generally adopted, Irish Members 
would be reduced to the position of mere 
delegates. They would cross the Channel 
to lay the demands of their constituents 
before a body of Scotch and English 
gentlemen, who would determine upon 
them according to the views of their 
constituents, without regard to the elec- 
tors of Ireland. In other words, the 
representation of Ireland would be a 
sham. Fortunately, however, that had 
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not been the case hitherto, for it was 
incontestable that in the oligarchical 
Parliaments which had sat since the 
Union, measures dealing with the do- 
mestic affairs of Ireland had been vir- 
tually settled by the Irish Members 
alone so far as they had sought to do 
so. Was that state of things to be re. 
versed in the more democratic Parlia- 
ments of the present day? No. The 
hon. Member for Brighton was there- 
fore urging the House to take a most 
unprecedented step, and if it was taken 
the most disastrous consequences would 
ensue. Who had suggested that course 
to the hon. Member? Certainly it was 
not the Roman Catholics; for they al- 
together repudiated the interference of 
the hon. Gentleman, and regarded it as 
an offensive meddling and gross outrage 
against their rights. Did the Episcopa- 
lians call in the services of the hon. 
Member? He (The O’Donoghue) could 
not believe they did. Then, if the hon. 
Gentleman were acting on behalf of 
anyone, he must be acting on behalf of 
the English and Scotch advocates of the 
mixed system, through whose instrumen- 
tality he hoped to impose that system 
upon Ireland. He could imagine that 
a stranger might mistake points on which 
Irishmen differed. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that the Irish were in- 
different to education ; they were anxious 
their children should excel in literature, 
science, and art; nor did they deny the 
capacity of the mixed system to produce 
the best specimens in every department 
of learning. The only point of difference 
between them was the channel through 
which religious instruction should flow. 
If the people of the United Kingdom 
were all of one religion these disputes 
would never have occurred ; but it should 
not be lost sight of that in the opinion 
of the Irish people education may be- 
come, under certain circumstances, a 
source of the greatest danger. He held 
that the channel through which educa- 
tion was to reach their children must be 
freed from any taint of unbelief. Ad- 
mitting that faith was a treasure to be 
preserved, it might be urged that each 
one should be allowed to have his own 
opinion and keep it to himself; but the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Brighton rendered this impossible, be- 
cause the hon. Member sought to im- 
pose on the Roman Catholics a Univer- 
sity system which they regarded as in- 
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compatible with the preservation of re- 
vealed truth. If Parliament then be- 
came an abettor of the hon. Gentleman, 
it could not be exonerated from the 
charge of being his accomplice in an act 
of the most wanton tyranny. He (The 
O’Donoghue) represented an Irish con- 
stituency, and what he had to consider 
was whether the demands of his con- 
stituents were just and reasonable, and 
whether the question was one on which 
Ireland, notwithstanding her position as 
part of the United Kingdom, had a right 
to take independent action. It seemed 
to him that the demands of his consti- 
tuents in this instance were perfectly 
just and reasonable, and that the right 
of Ireland to take independent action in 
the matter was also equally clear. He 
therefore would not believe their prayer 
was spurned, because the hon. Member 
for Brighton preferred a mixed system. 
Was it possible to conceive of anything 
more utterly at variance with the spirit 
of the constitution than that Irishmen 
were no longer to have the manage- 
ment of their own purely domestic 
concerns? They were told that they 
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must educate their children as English- 
men and Scotchmen thought best, or 
else subject them to disadvantages from 


which they could not free themselves. 
Was he to be told that he was not a 
Liberal for taking this view? Professor 
Goldwin Smith, of whose liberality there 
could be no question, had condemned 
the Liberal party for its policy on the 
subject of Irish education, pointing out 
that, like the Roman Catholics of Canada, 
the Irish Catholics ought to have, 
and must have, Colleges and Universities 
of their own. The Irish people now had 
free votes, and would certainly use them 
for the purpose of throwing up around 
the Church they loved the strong out- 
work of Catholic education. Englishmen 
and Scotchmen could not say ‘‘ the ques- 
tion is as much ours as yours; it is not 
one which you could expect to decide for 
yourselves.” The question was one 
which practically concerned Irishmen 
alone. Englishmen or Scotchmen had 
no interest at all co-equal with theirs, 
and had no more right to impose their 
views upon Ireland than upon Canada, 
where the existence of the denomina- 
tional system had not impaired the loy- 
alty of Canadian Catholics, though they 
were some thousands of miles removed 
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them was the great Republic with its 
abundant fascinations. Moreover, this 
was not solely or even mainly an acade- 
mic question. The issue to be deter- 
mined was, not which system would give 
to Ireland the most intellectual culture, 
but whether the system of higher educa- 
tion to be established there was that pre- 
ferred byEnglishmen and Scotchmen, who 
had Colleges and Universities of their 
own, or that preferred by the immense 
majority of Irishmen, whose position as 
regarded University education was de- 
clared by the Prime Minister to be so 
scandalously bad as to constitute a dis- 
tinct religious grievance. It was a ques- 
tion in which, while England and Scot- 
land practically had no interest, Ireland 
had a vital interest, for at that moment 
she was more profoundly agitated than 
at any period of her history, and the agi- 
tation was not confined to politicians, 
but permeated the whole of society, ex- 
tending even to those who hitherto had 
kept aloof from agitation. All felt that 
the decision of the Imperial Parliament 
would affect not merely the education, 
but the loyalty of Ireland. For the first 
time in Irish history, the electoral body 
were free to use their privileges as they 
thought proper; they were making de- 
mands which they well knew to be just, 
and they would not be put off with what 
Englishmen and Scotchmen thought was 
justice. They would test what was 
offered to them by the immutable prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, and would 
decide for themselves whether it was 
worth their acceptance. The demands 
of Ireland could not now be postponed 
or ignored with the impunity of former 
times, for while formerly large numbers 
of Irishmen could not take the part they 
wished to take in politics without ruin to 
themselves and their families, now the 
whole Island was instinct with the con- 
sciousness of political power and the de- 
termination to take part in politics; and 
every blow struck at a just cause, such 
as the cause of Catholic education for 
Catholic Ireland, vibrated with intense 
force throughout the whole social fabric. 
Therefore, in every part of Ireland, and 
by every class, the policy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament on this question was 
being discussed; and impressions the 
most unfavourable to the justice of the 
Imperial Parliament had been created. 
For obvious reasons, many persons re- 
joiced at this state of things; and among 
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the 4,500,000 of Catholics, out of a total 
population of under 5,500,000, no one 
dared to stand up and justify the Impe- 
rial policy. That policy, moreover, had 
given new arms to the advocates of Home 
Rule. How, for example, could he go 
down to Tralee and justify a system 
which withheld from Irishmen the ma- 
nagement of their own schools? What 
chance had he against a man who, be- 
fore a patriotic people, recalled the me- 
mory of the past, and, pointing to recent 
events, told the people to be convinced 
that uv.on with Great Britain meant the 
wv yation of the most ordinary rights 
of manhood—a state of subjection and 
degradation to which none but slaves 
would reconcile themselves. Was re- 
dress impossible? He had too much 
faith in the innate justice and wisdom of 
Great Britain to believe that it would 
not settle this question of Irish Univer- 
sity education in accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of the Irish 
people, and that there was nothing left 
for Ireland but to resort to a desperate 
agitation. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or those entitled to speak on behalf 
of the people of Great Britain would 
say that this question should be decided 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Irish people, such a statement would 
produce an_ incalculably _ beneficial 
effect upon the state of public feeling 
in Ireland, and while saying that, he 
would remind them that there never 
was such an opportunity of establishing 
the Imperial Parliament in the confi- 
dence and loyalty of the people of Ire- 
land. That that opportunity might be 
availed of he earnestly hoped as one 
who, although a Catholic and an Irish- 
man, had at heart the glory and pros- 
perity of England, and who was also 
sincerely anxious for the consolidation of 
the Empire of the Queen. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, that his ob- 
jection to the Bill was that it did not go 
far enough. It wasno settlement of the 
question. He thought that the Govern- 
ment might when eating their leek, have 
eaten the whole of it; and, if they had 
adopted the Bill No. 2, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) they 
would have done all that could be done 
in reference to this question. In Com- 
mittee it could have been amended so as 
to accomplish all that could be accomp- 
lished on this question. Something 
could be done for the reform of the Uni- 
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versity or College, but the chief thing 
was to remove the tests. He did not 
know that a Royal Commission was 
necessary to effect that, neither could 
he make out what the object of the 
hon. Member for Galway’s (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) Amendment was, as they surely 
all knew sufficient about the question to 
form an opinion upon it. It looked 
very much as if mere delay was the: ob- 
ject. The hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue) had complained that the 
wishes of the Irish people were not 
understood in this country. He (Mr. 
Agar-Ellis) thought if his countrymen 
would drop rhetoric and oratory a de- 
termination of this question would be 
the sooner arrived at. Now, supposing 
that 80 Home Rule Members were re- 
turned to the next Parliament, everyone 
knew that they would go into the lobby 
alone if they tried to induce the House 
to adopt the principle of denominational 
education, so that those who were most 
in favour of denominational education 
would gain nothing by the delay. As 
the Bill however, abolished tests, he 
would vote in support of it, on the ground 
that half-a-loaf was better than no 
bread. 

Dr. BALL said, he should vote for 
the Bill on the grounds he had stated in 
1869, and afterwards in 1870, when the 
subject then came before the House. 
Those grounds were, that as far as the 
Bill went, it appeared to be the necessary 
corollary of the Disestablishment Act 
which had been passed as regarded the 
Irish Church. Now, why did he say 
that? The University of Dublin and 
Trinity College were undoubtedly founded 
by Queen Elizabeth in connection with 
what was termed in her statute the 
‘¢ Keclesia,”’ or Church, and her idea of 
the ‘‘ Ecclesia ’’ or Church, was that of a 
State Church. There was, however, no 
definition in her statute of any particular 
system of doctrine. There was simply 
an indication on the face of it that the in- 
stitution was connected with the Church, 
but by the 2nd of Elizabeth certain ser- 
vices were pronounced to be the only 
services to be celebrated in the country, 
and which all persons in Ireland were 
obliged to conform to and attend. The 
legal interpretation, therefore, became 
this—there being legislation of this par- 
ticular character, and the institution 
being founded in connection with the 
Church, it was plain that the whole 
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licy of the institution in its original 
oundation was in connection with the 
State Church. Now, as long as that 
Church continued to be the State Church 
there was great reason for saying that 
Parliament had no right to meddle with 
the character of the Fellowships which 
constituted the Governing Body under 
the original foundation. And, further, 
there was very high authority for hold- 
ing that Trinity College, Dublin, could 
not be opened with any propriety until 
the Irish Church was disestablished. 
That authority was Sir James Graham, 
who in this House as Home Secretary, 
in 1845, when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded, distinctly stated, in his speech 
introducing the measure, that the grant 
of property to Trinity College, Dublin, 
had been made for a special object— 
namely, an object in connection with the 
Trish Church, and in connection with the 
education of clergymen for it. The 
same authority also stated that the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member 
would never, as long as that Church 
existed as a State Church, agree to in- 
terfere with the peculiar character of 
the institution. But all that was altered 
the very moment a measure was passed 
declaring that the State had no connec- 
tion in Ireland with any form of religious 
belief or worship whatever. The House, 
moreover, should mark that the en- 
dowment of Dublin College did not 
come from private individuals or private 
sources, and that there was no resem- 
blance between that endowment and the 
endowments of the Colleges of Oxford 
or Cambridge. The property of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was property granted 
by the Monarch of the day out of con- 
fiscated property ; and whenever Parlia- 
ment passed a Bill disestablishing the 
Irish Church, not only did it declare that 
the State had no connection with any 
form of religious worship, but the Bill 
also virtually adopted another principle— 
that the Royal Grants made for purposes 
such as that for which the endowment of 
Trinity College had been granted were 
capable of being dealt with by that 
House precisely on the same grounds 
and principles as Parliamentary Grants. 
Now, in his judgment, the question of 
University education in Ireland might 
have arisen if Parliament never had dis- 
established the Irish Church, and he 
believed that it had actually arisen, for 
whether they were to have one Univer- 
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sity for the whole Island, or several Uni- 
versities, was a question as capable of 
having and demanding consideration the 
day before the Irish Church Act was 
passed as the day after. Whether they 
were to have the one or the other, and 
on what footing the one University or 
each separate University was to be con- 
structed, were equally questions then as 
now; but they were all involved in the 
logical consequences flowing from the 
Trish Church Act. Although he voted 
for the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Brighton in 1870, he at the time thought 
it did not form the be-all and the end-all 
of the question, for an instantaneous 
claim arose, which required to be con- 
sidered in every academic aspect—that 
for the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
provision should be made of an indepen- 
dent character, to aid and assist in the 
education of its students of Divinity. 
He would admit that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
had very fairly acknowledged that claim 
in the measure he had introduced, though 
the provision he had made to meet it 
was wholly and utterly inadequate. He 
wished to state why he considered that 
the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
had a claim which would not be satisfied 
by a Bill of this character, and the 
reason he would assign was, that the 
matter arose out of the mode in which 
they had dealt with the College of May- 
nooth. Notwithstanding all the debate 
that had taken place there was still no 
full and complete knowledge upon that 
matter. What was Maynooth? It was 
not a College for the Roman Catholic 
Body generally, but it was an institution 
for the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood alone. Originally it was in- 
tended that it should be an institution for 
the Roman Catholic Body generally, and 
Mr. Burke wasthe person who first pointed 
out that that could not be in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic system. That 
he did in A Letter to a Noble Lord in 
Ireland, who there was reason to believe 
was a Member of the Government of the 
day. In that letter Mr. Burke said that 
from the nature of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood members of that Body could 
not be educated with laymen. First, he 
said that the nature of the office was 


such that persons intended for it must 
from an early period be trained apart, 
and under such circumstances that no 
external influence could impair their 
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view of the office which they would un- 
dertake. Secondly, he said, that from 
the institution of the celibacy of the 
clergy, it was necessary that the priest- 
hood should be trained up in such a way 
that doctrines and opinions inconsistent 
with that view should not be suffered to 
disturb the belief which they were to be 
educated to administer and adopt. Fur- 
ther, by the Council of Trent it was pro- 
vided that, after such persons had been 
in seminaries they should receive in a 
special institution instruction in those 
particular doctrines and parts of the 
system. The consequence of all this 
was, that Maynooth was an institution 
founded for priests only. Now, what 
was the position when they came to the 
Irish Church Act? Maynooth had no 
claim upon the funds of the Dises- 
tablished Church ; but, it being an estab- 
lishment for the education of priests 
only, they gave it from those funds 
£400,000, which was indeed called com- 
pensation for life interests, but which 
would be used for the purpose of educa- 
ting the priesthood. Now what he said 
was this—that for exclusively religious 
purposes the Disestablished Church of 
Ireland had a claim for assistance for 
itself out of the very same source, the 
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Surplus Fund. The present measure, 
therefore, would be a wholly inadequate 
one, unless in some other measure it was 
provided that there should be provisions 


for dealing with this matter. Again, in 
dealing with the claims of the Irish 
Presbyterians at the time of the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church, a sum of money derived 
from the funds of that Church was also 
handed to them to be applied to the 
maintenance of institutions for the edu- 
cation of their clergy. Could there, 
therefore, be a fairer demand than that 
which he now put forward on behalf of 
the Disestablished Church, that they 
should be left the means of educating 
their priesthood ? He did not, however, 
now bring forward the matter in order 
to embarrass the present question, but 
to show that it could not be said that the 
present was a whole and perfect measure, 
it ae in fact, but a part of two Bills, 
formerly introduced by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Fawcett), and not at all extending 
to the whole range of the question. That 
was plain, because it extended only to 
one single institution, Dublin College 
and University, and it did not profess to 
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deal with all Ireland. He would merely 
add that he thought there was too much 
said about a National University. He 
did not think it so imperative a part 
of any scheme of University reform that 
there need be an essentially National 
University. There were Englishmen in 
Trinity College when he was there ; and 
did any one pretend that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, or London could be 
called National Universities ? When was 
it thought necessary to lay down this, 
that a University should be co-extensive 
with the nation? For his part he much 
doubted the wisdom of trying to make 
out that a University should have that 
character stamped upon it, so that the 
people of one part of the realm should be 
led toimagine that they were wholly sepa- 
rate from those who resided in another 
part of the realm. Why should not 
students be received into the University 
from any place, as there were Scotch and 
Irish gentlemen at both Oxford and 
Cambridge; and the number of such 
students was increasing? He was not 
prepared, therefore, to adopt as a ne- 
cessity a single institution with some 
local name, giving an idea of exclusive 
nationality ; because he hoped that Ire- 
land would always be considered as part 
of Great Britain as much as Devonshire 
and Cornwall were. 

Mr. PIM said, he would support the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitche!l Henry), if it 
were brought forward as an independent 
Motion, but he could not support it in 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Faweett). He had himself, in the 
year 1868, suggested the issuing of a 
similar Commission to Lord Mayo, who 
was then the chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and he had often regretted that this 
mode of inquiry had not been adopted, 
for he felt confident that if this question 
had been fully investigated before the 
Government measure on the subject 
was introduced, the Prime Minister 
would have had a fuller insight into the 
feeling of Ireland upon it than he had 
when he brought forward that measure, 
and it might have saved him from the 
difficulty in which he had been placed by 
his own Bill. He could not, however, 
vote for the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway, because 
in doing so he would oppose a Bill which 
he thought ought to be passed. This 
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Bill was a step in the right direction. 
It would relieve the Irish Protestants 
who were not members of the Episcopal 
Church from the disabilities under 
which they at present laboured ; but it 
in no way touched the grievances of the 
Irish Roman Catholics—on the con- 
trary, it would bring them more promi- 
nently into view when the Protestant 
grievance was redressed. The demand 
of the Roman Catholics for University 
education of their own was as just now 
as their demand for emancipation had 
been 40 years ago, and it would not only 
be an act of gross injustice, but of most 
mistaken policy to refuse it, or to regard 
this measure as an adequate answer to 
it. There were two points in the Bill 
on which he felt very strongly. The 
first was with respect to the present 
Divinity School of the Disestablished 
Church, to turn out which he thought 
would be a great injustice. On that 
subject he had given Notice of Amend- 
ments which he intended to move when 
the Bill was in Committee. The other 
point was the right which the Crown 
now possessed of appointing the Provost 
—a right which he considered to be of a 
doubtful character under all circum- 
stances, and the evil of which would be 
greatly increased when the University 
was thrown open to persons of all reli- 
gious creeds. If Trinity College was 
maintained as the great educational es- 
tablishment for Ireland, and if the Roman 
Catholics did not obtain a University 
or College of their own, they would, of 
course, put forward their claims to the 
appointment of Provost; he had no 
doubt they would be successful, and pro- 
bably on the next vacancy. Now, he 
would ask any Irish Member who heard 
him, to consider what would be the effect 
of the appointment bythe Government of 
a Roman Catholic to be Provost? He 
had himself no doubt that it would lessen 
the Protestant students byone-half. All 
the objections which had been urged in 
a former debate against the nomination 
of members of the Council by Govern- 
ment would apply with equal force to the 
Government appointment of a Provost. 
The election ought to be vested in the 
College itself, and then, while ever the 
majority of the students remained Pro- 
testant, a Protestant would no doubt be 
chosen for this office. He strongly de- 
sired that Trinity College should remain 
a Protestant institution, and that the 
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Roman Catholics should have an insti- 
tution of equal position for themselves ; 
and it was only some such measure that 
could preserve Trinity College as a 
Protestant institution. But if a Roman 
Catholic College was established he be- 
lieved that Trinity College would remain 
essentially Protestant for very many 
years, although open to all persons with- 
out distinction and without the imposi- 
tion of any test. He hoped there would 
be no division against the Bill, but 
if there was he should feel obliged to 
walk out of the House. He could not 


vote against the appointment of a Com- 
mission which he so much desired to 
have appointed, and he would not do 
anything to impede the passing of the 
Bill. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he was surprised 
at the extraordinary reason which had 
been given by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Ball) for supporting 
the Bill, that he looked on it as a corol- 
lary to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and would ask him how it fol- 
lowed from the passing of that measure 
that the Protestant Episcopalians of Ire- 
land should not have a denominational 
College for the education of their chil- 
dren How also, he should like to 
know, could the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he voted for the Bill, 
refuse to support the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) when he 
brought in his Bill No. 4 to com- 
plete his scheme, and proposed to 
take away the endowments of Trinity 
College and give them to the Irish 

eople at large? If the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman voted for the present 
Bill, he must, to be consistent, vote for 
such a proposal as that, and the endow- 
ments of Trinity College must go. For 
his own part, he approved of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry); as 
a substantive Motion, and if he were a 
Protestant denominationalist, he would 
raise his voice and second his vote 
against the measure before the House, 
but as an Irish Roman Catholic he 
had no interest in taking that course, 
and he therefore would confine himself to 
protest against the attempt to coerce his 
opinions and those of his co-religionists 
which Englishmen and Scotchmen dared 
to make. If Irish Protestants insisted 
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lege into a secular one, he had no right 
to oppose them. He ventured to tell 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brigh- 
ton, whose good intentions he valued, 
but whose wrong judgment he did not 
regard, that there was no difference in 
Ireland among the Catholics on the 
subject of education, and that the Irish 
Catholic Members, though he had suc- 
ceeded in defeating a Government, would 
be a power in the House equal to him- 
self, and that upon a question not Im- 
perial, in which the feelings of the 
people of Ireland were deeply concerned, 
they claimed to be the best judges of 
that which was most calculated to pro- 
mote their interests. He would further 
observe that when, a short time ago, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to carry 
the denominational clauses in the Eng- 
lish Education Bill, they would have 
been shamefully beaten had not the 
Irish Roman Catholic Members gone 
into the lobby with them. And what 
was the return? Those same hon. Gen- 
tlemen now threw themselves into the 
arms of the hon. Member for Brighton. 
Was that their reward for defeating the 
University education scheme of the Go- 

vernment ?—a scheme, he would say, 
* originally framed in no party view, 
and brought forward with the very 
best intentions; but how was it muti- 
lated in its progress? After the at- 
tack of the hon. Member for Brighton 
and his Friends, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
put up the Secretary of State for War 
to destroy his own Bill, and the Se- 
cularists were told they might do what 
they liked with the Bill in Committee. 
Up to a certain point he believed the 
Bill would have been made better, or, at 
least not made worse; but it after- 
wards became clear that it was in- 
tended to change it to suit the views of 
the Secularists, and when Irish Members 
saw that, it was impossible they could 
support it. They divided against it; 
and that was their justification for the 
vote they had given. Finally, he could 
not regard this Bill as even a step to- 
wards the settlement of the Irish Educa- 
tion question; and, while as a Roman 
Catholic, he was entirely hostile to tests, 
he should nevertheless withdraw from 
the division, and he hoped every other 
hon. Member who felt as he did would 
vindicate their position by adopting a 
similar course and thereby protesting 
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against the Bill and against the sanc- 
tion which the Government had given 
it by aiding the hon. Member for 
Brighton to pass such a measure. 

Str JOHN GRAY said, that while 
concurring in a great degree with what 
had been said by his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down (Mr. Synan), he could 
not, as a Roman Catholic and a Liberal 
Member, vote against the second read- 
ing of this Bill in its present shape as a 
Bill for the removal of tests. During 
the whole of his public life his great 
effort had been to get rid of tests; how, 
then, could he vote against their re- 
moval? While admitting the difficulty 
—almost amounting to an impossibility 
—Irish Roman Catholic Members would 
experience in voting for the Bill, he 
thought, however, they would find quite 
as great a difficulty in voting against a 
measure which abolished those tests 
which had hitherto excluded men of the 
highest character and attainments from 
those honours and emoluments to which 
they were fairly entitled because they 
were Roman Catholics. It had been said 
that a man’s opinions were seldom 
changed by speeches made in that 
House, but he confessed he had some 
difficulty in making up his mind as to 
the course he should take till he heard 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the senior Member for Dub- 
lin University (Dr. Ball). With all defe- 
rence, he must say he did not think the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
expressed the opinion of the Protestant 
people of Ireland, the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland, or the Synod which 
had recently been held in Dublin. Hav- 
ing read the statement made by some of 
the leading members of that Synod, he 
thought it might be his duty to vote 
against the Bill, but after the declaration 
made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he, as representing the 
Protestant party in the University, was 
content with this Bill and disposed to 
accept it, his doubts had been removed. 
Two of the most eminent men who took 
part in the proceedings of the Synod de- 
clared—and a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect—that the 
Bill, if passed into law, would sweep 
away all religious tests even from the 
Divinity Professorship, and that a Turk, 
a Mahomedan, a Buddhist, or a person 

rofessing no religion whatever, might 
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College. That wepeueed to be the opi- 
nion of the unsophisticated Episcopalian 
Protestants of Ireland. He, therefore, 
felt a difficulty in not voting against the 
Bill; for although he had assisted in dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, he did not 
wish to take a step that would prevent 
any guardianship being provided for the 
education of those who were to become 
the future teachers of the people, and 
hand over the education of. the rising 
generation to licentious and profligate 
men, and even to blasphemers of religion 
itself. But, he must repeat, that his 
difficulty had been removed by the de- 
claration of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. At the same time, how- 
ever, he solemnly protested against the 
Bill under whatever guise it was put 
forward, for in what respects did this 
Bill differ from all former attempts to 
settle the Education question in Ireland ? 
In no respect whatever. The Education 
difficulty had existed in Ireland for 250 
years; and various attempts had been 
made to settle it, at one time by coercion 
and force, at another by confiscation and 
the sword. As time progressed, coer- 
cion was given up and attempts were 
made to seduce the Catholics from their 
ancient faith. Within their own days 
the Kildare Place Society had attempted 
by honeyed words, and even by bread 
and butter, to seduce children from the 
doctrines their parents taught them. 
And that Bill proceeded on the very 
same principle of the Kildare Place So- 
ciety ; it offered to remove all obstacles 
to the Irish people accepting a mixed 
system which they had been taught not 
to accept. Now that was an attempt to 
seduce them into contumacy against 
their religious superiors ; and that very 
attempt made it more difficult to propose 
a change which would be satisfactory to 
the Irish people. They had given to the 
people of India Mahomedan Colleges 
rather than do violence to their feelings, 
and in Canada there were a College and 
a University where the Catholics had 
visitorial powers, and the result was the 
people were contented. By the same 
reason, if they desired content in Ire- 
land, they must do for it what they had 
done for India and Canada. Unfortu- 
nately, however, bigotry and intolerance 
had been fanned by speeches made in 
that House and elsewhere, and he 
blamed jthose who had stimulated 
prejudices for the present difficulty. 
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The Disestablished Church Commission, 
would have a balance of £5,000,000 or 
£8,000,000, and, in order to avoid the 
frank and manly course of giving that to 
the Catholics to establish a University, 
and so compensating them for that of 
which they had been unjustly deprived, 
they were driven to saying that religion 
should be ignored. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he had 
spoken so often upon this subject when 
the prospects of the measure seemed far 
less prosperous that he should not have 
asked the House for any further in- 
dulgence, but for some misapprehen- 
sions which might have been created by 
words that had fallen from one of the 
preceding speakers. He wished at the 
same time to join in the appeal which had 
been made to the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) not to press his 
Amendment to a division. It had been 
suggested by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way that the opinions of the Junior Fel- 
lows of Trinity College were not correctly 
stated by those who were supposed to 
represent them in this House. He did 
not deny that among those Junior Fel- 
lows there were some who differed in 
opinion from the remainder on this 
subject. He admitted that there were 
four of the Junior Fellows of Trinity 
College—and they were very able men, 
whose opinions were entitled to great 
respect, who, he believed, did not agree 
with the rest in reference to this Bill; but 
it was only fair to add that those four 
Junior Fellows were four out of 25, and 
that all the others last year signed a 
resolution in favour of this Bill, while 
this year representatives of the Junior 
Fellows were taken into consultation by 
the Governing Body of the College, and 
they agreed with the Seniors that it was 
right to press this measure forward. The 
grounds on which he would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Galway not to press 
his Amendment were these—the hon. 
Member himself had hardly denied that 
by a great many Protestants, whether 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian, the aboli- 
tion of tests in Trinity College and in 
the University would be regarded as 
a great and immediate advantage. He 
(Mr. Plunket) well knew that to one in- 
dividual in particular it was almost a 
matter of life and death. There was a 
student of Trinity College who last year 
as the result of a very severe examination, 
won the right to a Fellowship. He was 
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a man of high intellectual attainments, 
who had studied hard, and competed for 
it in the hope that when the time came 
for his election the tests which stood in 
his way would have been removed. 
However, that had not happened, and 
he was prevented by religious scruples 
from taking the tests. Wouldit not behard 
if this student, who, there was reason to 
believe, might again this year win a 
Fellowship if his health held out 
through the ordeal, was again cut off 
from the reward of his labours by these 
tests? He would therefore appeal to 
the hon. Member for Galway not to 
press his Amendment, for the reason that 
to this Géntleman and to a great number 
of his fellow Protestants, in whose in- 
terest the hon. Member professed to act, 
this Bill would prove a boon, which 
they were not only willing, but anxious 
to accept. Further, he knew that by 
a great number of Roman Catholics this 
measure would be received with welcome. 
But if there were some Roman Catholics 
who did not choose to take advantage of 
the opportunities that would be thus 
afforded to them by the University of 
Dublin—if they still desired denomi- 
national Colleges or a University ex- 
clusively for themselves, in the name of 
reason, he would ask them why should 
they object to the adoption of the pre- 
sent Bill on that account? What was 
there in the passing of that measure to 
prevent the hon. Member for Galway or 
any other hon. Member from framing 
such a plan as they thought the House 
was likely to adopt? He (Mr. Plunket) 
confessed he could not hold out a pro- 
spect of immediate success as an en- 
couragement to them to take this course ; 
but how, he asked, could they justify 
themselves in their refusal to allow a 
measure so acceptable to many persons 
of all creeds to pass, on the ground that 
it failed to give them that complete Uni- 
versity reform which they for them- 
selves desired? That was not a final 
Bill; it certainly was not so as re- 
garded the Divinity School of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and on this point he 
concurred in what had fallen from his 
right hon. Colleague. The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), when re- 
ferring to the resolutions recently adopted 
by the Synod of the Disestablished 
Church, did not mention that the Synod 
knew that this Bill was likely to be 
passed. What their resolutions affirmed 
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was that, standing alone, unaccompanied, 
and not followed by other legislation, it 
would not be a satisfactory solution of 
the whole question. That was no new 
idea. Two years ago, when this Bill 
was first introduced, he (Mr. Plunket) 
stated distinctly, that as regarded the 
Divinity School, it was not final, that 
questions would arise hereafter which 
must be dealt with, and the reason why 
no attempt was made to deal with them 
in the Bill was, that there were hopes 
that the new Governing Body of the 
University which it was desired to 
organize would be better able to dispose 
of them. It was, moreover, quite true 
that if the Divinity School were to 
remain long as it would be left by this 
Bill, circumstances might arise that 
would reduce it to a condition which 
any Protestant would regret to see. They 
of Trinity College, then, regarded this 
as but a temporary measure; but they 
felt also that they could not of them- 
selves alone remedy the defect, because 
at the time the first Bill was brought 
in the Disestablished Church had hardly 
organized itself; and, indeed, it could 
not be said to have even yet fully re- 
covered from the shock of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. It was ob- 
vious that when a further proposal was 
made as to the Protestant Divinity 
School, an understanding would have 
to be arrived at between the persons 
who were in future to carry on its go- 
vernment, and those who now had con- 
trol over it. Further than that, the Bill 
was not final in another way—namely, 
in respect to the Government of Trinity 
College and Dublin University. Of 
the two plans referred to by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
the first had proposed the establishment 
of a new Constitution, the second had 
suggested merely a consulting Council 
which should draw up statutes, so as 
to bring the University and Trinity Col- 
lege more into conformity with altered 
circumstances. It was plain therefore 
that the necessity for further changes 
had from the first been duly recognized, 
though they had been obliged to forego 
their accomplishment for the present. 
But the House might rest assured, that 
as Trinity College had lately had a very 
narrow escape, no time would be lost, 
by them in setting their house in order, 
so that they might in future be safe 
from the attacks of other reformers, far 
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less in accordance with their tastes and 
interests than the hon. Member for 
Brighton, who had so gallantly and 
honourably stood by them through their 
recent difficulties and dangers. He 
wished emphatically to repudiate the 
title that had been given so absurdly 
to that hon. Member of an “officious 
meddler.” What the hon. Gentleman 
had done he had done with the full 
consent of the Governing Body of the 
University of Dublin; and up to that 
moment there was no reason what- 
ever for saying that they had altered 
their views on the subject. The proposal 
contained in the Bill was certainly in- 
tended as an honest, open-handed con- 
cession, as an advantage to be offered to 
certain persons at present labouring 
under serious penalties ; and it was very 
undesirable that at the last moment it 
should be opposed in a spirit, he would 
not say of factiousness, but at all events 
of delay, and that too by an hon. Mem- 
ber claiming to represent a population 
for whose benefit the measure was de- 
signed. He would, therefore join in the 
appeal made to the hon. Member for 
Galway not to press his Amendment. 
Mr. BUTT did not think that the 
taking of a vote would delay the Bill, 
and he therefore hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would give him and others an 
opportunity of recording their vote on 
the subject, considering the state of the 
House and the little interest apparently 
taken by hon. Members in it. Almost 
all the speeches that had been delivered 
had convinced him of the prudence and 
wisdom of the Resolution, for it was 
impossible for that House to ascertain 
the real state of the people of Ireland 
on the subject without further inquiry. 
For instance, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down told the House that 
the Junior Fellows of Trinity College 
were in favour of the Bill, other hon. 
Members said they were not; and how 
was the House to know the fact, if not 
by the inquiry proposed by his hon. 
Friend? The fact was, that the Fellows 
of Trinity College accepted the Bill to 
escape a greater evil, and he believed if 
an opportunity were now given of as- 
certaining their opinions, the majority 
would say that they adopted the Bill as 
a matter of necessity, not thinking it 
was the best thing to be done. The 
Amendment rested upon two simple pro- 
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positions — that there ought not to be 
legislation without accurate information 
as to the feelings and wishes of all 
classes of the Irish people, and that 
such information they did not now pos- 
sess. The Bill would not give to the 
Roman Catholics the University institu- 
tions they desired, and he was satisfied 
that nothing less would be regarded as 
a satisfactory settlement of the question ; 
indeed, he believed a very great change 
had taken place recently in Protestant 
opinion upon this subject. He had taken 
ains to ascertain the opinions of intel- 
igent Protestants in different parts of 
Ireland, and he believed that nine out 
of ten would be in favour of settling it, 
if it were to be settled, by giving en- 
dowments to the Roman Catholics, and 
preserving those of the Protestants. Was 
it of importance that they should know 
whether that was true or not? Were 
they to legislate upon the uninformed 
prejudices of the House, or upon an en- 
lightened acquaintance with the wishes 
and feelings of the Irish people? It 
was said that other measures were to 
follow that; was not that a reason for 
delaying this until the complete scheme 
was before them? Why should they 
take a leap in the dark? It was true 
that in the case of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge they abolished 
tests, they excepted the Professors of 
Divinity, but there was no such excep- 
tion in this Bill. The English Bill fur- 
ther excepted the Heads of Colleges, 
who were required to be in Holy Orders, 
and excluded the Head of every College 
in Oxford, except one. It had, however, 
been pointed out that under the Bill as 
it stood a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
might be appointed Provost of Trinity 
College. Insert the words of the Eng- 
lish Bill, and that could not be. But if 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic were placed 
at the head of Trinity College, would 
the Protestants of Ireland continue to 
send their sons there? The Bill, there- 
fore, would put it in the power of a 
Ministry to destroy Trinity College by 
appointing a Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tic, or even a Roman Catholic layman 
to become its Head. What change was 
it proposed to effect ultimately in Trinity 
College? The Preamble of the Bill de- 
clared it was to be retained as a place 
of religion, as well as learning; but 
what religion was it to be—was it to be 
that of the large majority of the nation? 
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They were Roman Catholic, and how 
were the benefits of religion to be thrown 
open tothem? The statutes of Trinity 
College were essentially Protestant in 
their character ; they were left untouched 
by the Bill, and Roman Catholics were 
to be admitted to administer them. The 
English Bill, as he had said, exempted 
virtually all the Heads of Houses in 
both Universities, and declared that 
nothing should interfere with their re- 
ligious character, discipline, and worship. 
Was it intended the same should be 
done in that case? Was the College to 
continue to be a place of religious edu- 
cation essentially Protestant, or was it 
not? It was said that if you destroyed 
the essentially Protestant character of 
the College you would destroy it. The 
University, moreover, was a University 
for the Protestant people of Ireland ; it 
had not too large revenues, nor was it 
too great for them, therefore he wished 
to maintain it for those for whom it was 
desired, and as a means to that end he 
desired to give the Catholics their own 
University. Then, if either Protestants 
or Catholics wished to abolish tests, let 
them do so; but let those changes be 
the growth of opinion, and not forced 
upon them. Repudiated by Catholics, 
the Bill could not be a settlement, and 
it would create hostility which did not 
now exist, because, if the Fellowships 
were thrown open, the College would 
become the theatre of a contention be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Government, and the people, which 
would not be calculated to increase its 
stability or insure its safety. He ob- 
jected to the Bill for the sake of the 
effect it would have on the University 
itself, for no exception was made, not 
even as to the teaching of Divinity. 
Why, there was nothing in the Bill to 
prevent a Mahomedan from being elected 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Dublin, if he were the one person 
best acquainted with the history and 
doctrines of the various Christian sects ; 
indeed, in the latter view of the case, 
they would have no other course open 
to them under the terms of the statute. 
Before assenting to a change in a Uni- 
versity, which had worked well for the 
Protestants of Ireland, and which had 
proved itself to be the most liberal Pro- 
testant institution in Europe, he should 
like to know exactly the meaning and 
end of the change proposed, and also 
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what were the feelings of the Irish 
people on the subject? He was aware 
of the manner in which Ministers were 
supposed to learn something of the sen- 
timents of the Irish people. There were 
informers who could go up the back- 
stairs of the Castle, and make state- 
ments to the Lord Lieutenant—and if 
he could suppose it, others who went up 
the back-stairs of Downing Street, and 
represented to the Government that the 
Irish Members did not in any sense re- 
present the feeling of their country 
upon the question ; but his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) wished to have information to be 
conveyed to the House and to the Minis- 
ters in the light of day, and to be reported 
by a Royal Commission. In order to 
test the truth of such information, he 
asked the House to support the Amend- 
ment from a belief that the result would 
prove the contrary. Further, might he 
ask the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government whether he had 
not had enough that Session of the other 
species of information? Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipate that the 
Irish University Bill would be accepted 
in a very different spirit by many classes 
in Ireland? If accurate information 
were required then, let a Royal Com- 
mission be issued, before which the Ro- 
man Catholic laity would have an op- 
portunity of stating their opinions ; and 
here he might remark that he knew of 
no educational institution where so much 
real liberality existed among the students 
as in the Catholic University, which was 
sometimes described as being under the 
influence of the Ultramontane hierarchy. 
If it should be ascertained by a Royal 
Commission that the feeling of Irish 
Protestants was in favour of the endow- 
ment of a Roman Catholic University, 
he felt sure this House would not oppose 
a settlement which the immense majo- 
rity of the Irish nation approved. He 
must therefore press his hon. Friend to 
divide, because he wished to record his 
vote against a Bill, no matter by whom 
it was supported, which he believed 
would be fatal to the existence, in a 
few years, of the University of Dublin. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: If the Question, 
that this Bill be read a second time, had 
been put immediately after the introduc- 
tory statement of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett), I 
should have been perfectly contented to 
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support it with a silent vote ; for the Go- 
vernment have already indicated their 
opinion of the measure by the disposition 
they have shown to allow my hon. Friend 
such facilities as the other demands of 
Public Business will permit them to offer 
him for bringing forward his Bill; and 
we still feel a disposition to give him 
those facilities, with respect to which, 
however, I must say that we hope he will 
also use his own best exertions, because 
we who are ill able to provide opportu- 
nities for our own Bills, may not G able 
to do for him all we could wish. But 
the scope of the discussion has been 
widened by the Amendment which has 
been proposed, and likewise by the 
speeches which have been made in the 
course of the debate. We are asked to 
adopt a Resolution in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission which 
is to be issued by the Crown—I suppose 
upon the prayer of this House—for the 
purpose not of examining and consider- 
ing the question of Irish University edu- 
cation, not for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing matters of fact connected with it, 
but for the purpose of ascertaining the 
opinions and wishes of the several aca- 
demic bodies existing in Ireland, and of 
the people generally on this subject. I 
cannot help observing that this Motion, 
as far as I know, has at least the merit 
of being an absolute novelty among the 
many varieties of Parliamentary propo- 
sitions, for I do not remember that upon 
any occasion it has ever been the prac- 
tice of this House, or that it has even 
been proposed to this House, to employ 
the machinery of a Royal Commission 
for the purpose of ascertaining the opi- 
nions and wishes of the people. We 
have to employ Royal Commissioners— 
often with great utility—when there are 
difficult and complicated matters of fact 
to be examined which require and admit 
of a precise scrutiny—matters of fact 
which this House may not be able to un- 
dertake thoroughly to search out; but 
with regard to the collection of the opi- 
nions and wishes of the people, this is a 
most extraordinary delegation of the 
first and most elementary duty of Par- 
liament itself to an instrument that is to 
be chosen by the Crown at the pleasure 
or on the advice of the Government of 
the day ; and were it only on that ground 
I, for one could not possibly vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the County of Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
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Henry). I must also remark that there 
is latent in this Motion an assumption 
which I am not ready to grant with refe- 
rence to any one of the three countries, 
and that is, that the opinion which may 
prevail in a particular country—whether 
it be England, Scotland, or Ireland, and 
I can draw no distinction, all being on 
the same footing of absolute equality— 
is finally and absolutely to rule the judg- 
ment of Parliament with regard to par- 
ticular subject-matters. Both on that 
ground and the other to which I have 
referred, it is impossible for me to vote 
for the Amendment. Then are we to 
vote for the Bill of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton or are we not? If 
you listened to several of the speeches 
which have been made, the scope of this 
debate might be estimated to be a very 
wide one indeed; but look at the Bill as 
it comes before us—and I speak of the 
Bill generally, and not with reference to 
the particular point noticed by the hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), and the hon. and learned 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Butt)—namely, that for the removal of 
tests. In Trinity College and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, at the present moment, 
we have a state of things in which the 
education of the University, the exami- 
nations of the University, the honours of 
the University, and, I believe, some very 
small fraction of the rewards of the Uni- 
versity are open to all without regard to 
religious distinctions. But my hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton asks 
us to go further, and to enact, in general 
conformity with the principle on which 
we have already proceeded for England, 
that not only the studies, the examina- 
tions, and the honours of the University, 
but the emoluments of the University 
generally and the Governing Body 
should be thrown open irrespective of 
religious distinctions. That which we 
have done in England, where an Esta- 
blished Church prevails, and that which, 
substantially, we have done in Scotland, 
where an Established Church also still 
exists, it would certainly be singulartore- 
fuse to doin Ireland, whereno Established 
Church exists, but where the Established 
Church has been deliberately abolished 
by the judgment of Parliament. Conse- 
quently the present measure appears to 
be a simple one, and one which is sus- 
tained both by general considerations 
applicable to a question of this class, and 
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by the precedents which we ourselves 
have set in England and in Scotland not 
only in parallel circumstances, but in 
circumstances where an argument of this 
nature was much weaker indeed than it 
is in the case ofa country situated as Ire- 
land now is. What, then, are the argu- 
ments which have been urged against 
the Bill? I confess that I have some 
difficulty in collecting them from most of 
the speeches made , Ss hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House. As far, 
however, as I am able to do so, they 
come very much to this. If I am to put 
a general construction upon the speech 
of my hon. Friend (The O’Donoghue), 
it comes to this point—that he wishes 
to have established in Ireland a sys- 
tem of denominational grants to Colleges 
and Universities for the different reli- 
gious communions which make up among 
them the Irish people, and that, as the 
present measure proceedsupon adifferent 
basis—opening a particular College in a 
University instead of keeping it close— 
he will vote against the second reading. 
I cannot deny the perfect sufficiency of 
such an allegation from a Gentleman 
who regards the subject from that point 
of view, nor do I intend to enter upon 
the general argument of the justice or 
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injustice of that point of view. 
have had other opportunities of dealing 
with it, and I will only now notice one 
expression of my hon. Friend, in order 
to say that under no circumstances can I 


be bound by it. He says the question 
whether higher education in Ireland 
shall be supported by a system of deno- 
minational grants is a question of purely 
domestic concern for the people of Ire- 
land. I am not able to subscribe to that 
proposition. Subjects of this kind—sub- 
jects of religion and education—have 
never been treated in any of the three 
countries as matters of purely domestic 
concern to each one of them separately. 
They have always been regarded as 
Imperial questions. For instance, when 
my hon. Friend gave us his support on 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
that was not treated as a domestic ques- 
tion of purely Irish concern. It was 
treated upon Imperial considerations, 
though those considerations were go- 
verned in their application by the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Ireland. It was 
not, however, treated as a matter of 
Irish concern, but as a matter with re- 
gard to which, had the same circum- 
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stances existed in England, Parliament 
would have been prepared to take the 
same course. Moreover, I think my 
hon. Friend himself would find some 
difficulty in adhering, after a closer ex- 
amination of the case, 'to the doctrine 
that this important question is one of 
oped Irish concern. Suppose my hon. 

riend himself proposed to appropriate 
a larger sum of public money, whether 
from the Consolidated Fund or from any 
special Irish fund, for the purpose of sup- 
porting a Roman Catholic College in Ire- 
land. If he were to give the public money 
in that way, he must give it to a College 
with a certain constitution; by that con- 
stitution the exercise of powers within 
the College would be determined, and 
consequently the State in granting the 
money, must become parties to the con- 
stitution under which the grant would 
be administered. How are these powers 
to be divided between the laity and the 
the clergy in the Roman Catholic Church? 
And are they to be severally represented, 
in the government and control of the 
College? These are questions of the 
utmost importance and difficulty, and 
how would it be possible for us to make 
such grants and lay down certain prin- 
ciples with regard to the sort of consti- 
tution — Episcopal, clerical, or lay — 
which we should recognize in Ireland ; 
and at the same time have different 
principles on which to treat analogous 
questions in England? The question of 
the Roman Catholic Church, its consti- 
tution and government, is not confined 
to Ireland, and, if it were, the analogy 
drawn from our proceedings in such a 
case would be quoted to influence our 
conduct in England and Scotland. Both 
from the reason of the case and from a 
long-continued course of precedents, 
therefore, it is plainly impossible to treat 
this question as a matter of purely local 
concern for any one of the three king- 
doms ; for if it were possible, it would 
undoubtedly be rather a strange course 
that we, after having in the matter of 
religion, where anything secular is in- 
volved, determined that the State would 
not connect itself with any one religious 
communion in Ireland, should, two or 
three years afterwards, hand over the 
intellectual training of the country in its 
highest departments to the management 
of religious bodies and to Episcopal or 
ecclesiastical control. I do not go farther 
into these important subjects, but my 
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hon. Friend will see the difficulties which 
must present themselves to persons re- 
sponsible for the conduct of affairs be- 
fore they can accede to the proposition 
he lays down that a subject of this kind 
is to be treated as one of merely local 
concern. As was said by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Dr. Ball), the 
main and the best founded objection to 
this measure is its limited character. 
But that objection can hardly hold good 
unless it can be shown that the limited 
concession which is proposed is itself 
open to just objection. If this measure 
in Ireland be legitimate and beneficial, 
the fact that it touches one department 
of this question only, and does not deal 
with the whole, can never be deemed a 
reason for its rejection. I am one of 
those who fully admit that it is a limited 
measure, and that the question of aca- 
demic reform—which is entirely separate 
from the imposition of tests—cannot be 
supposed to be finally settled, or, indeed, 
to have made any serious progress to- 
wards settlement, by the simple passing 
of a measure such as that now before us. 
My own opinion is, not that, upon ge- 
neral abstract grounds, it is necessary to 
have one National University, and only 
one in the country—my opinion is, that 
if we are to act upon principles of re- 
ligious equality in their application to 
Ireland, those principles do demand, as 
has been set out in the Preamble of this 
Bill, that the entire people of Ireland 
shall have free access to the University 
of Dublin; and I own for my own part 
—and I go a step further and say—that 
so far as I can see, it is impossible for 
them to have free access if they are to be 
confined to that mode of passage and 
teaching into the University of Dublin 
which Trinity College offers. There is 
no doubt that Trinity College is a Col- 
lege of Protestant tradition and Pro- 
testant aspects, and Trinity College must 
long so continue. It has to choose its 
Fellows not merely on abstract grounds 
of excellent scholarship, but with regard 
to its teaching functions, which, very 
much to the honour of that institution, 
every Junior Fellow is called upon to 
perform. I feel, therefore, that it is a 
great boon both to Protestant Dis- 
senters, and Roman Catholics to remove 
the barriers which now obstruct access 
to the endowments of Trinity College, 
but at the same time, in my opinion, it 
would be little less than mockery were 
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we to treat this measure as in itself ac- 
quitting us of our debt in reference to 
giving to the people of Ireland the full 
advantages of National University edu- 
cation. I have another word to say upon 
the reference made by the two hon. and 
learned Members for the University of 
Dublin to the Divinity School there. It 
is not necessary on this occasion to enter 
into the subject in detail, for in the Bill 
introduced by the Government we indi- 
cated distinctly the principle on which 
we thought it would be equitable to 
deal with it. But, after listening to the 
speeches of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Dr. Ball) and his hon. and 
learned Colleague (Mr. Plunket), I feel 
some difficulty regarding this portion of 
the measure. When I heard the senior 
Member for the University the atmo- 
sphere seemed misty, but after listening 
to the junior Member I was in black 
darkness as to the nature and scope of 
the Bill. If I rightly gathered the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Plunket), he said-in effect this 
—‘‘ We are going by the present Bill to 
throw open, irrespective of religious 
belief, the Theological Faculty in the 
University of Dublin; but we only do 
this as a temporary measure, and there 
must be some other measure which I do 
not now describe, and am not prepared 
to lay before the House, which will undo 
the present Bill and close again the 
Theological Faculty we are now about 
to throw open.” I must say the hon. 
and learned Gentleman by that state- 
ment gave a considerable advantage to 
my hon. learned and able Friend behind 
me (Mr. Butt), of which he was not 
slow to avail himself, protesting with 
much justice against being asked to vote 
for a Bill some portion of which we are 
to pass now, in order that we may review 
it and limit its operation by some other 
measure to be introduced hereafter 
under circumstances which at present 
are neither explained nor understood. I 
do not proceed upon any such principle ; 
I simply support the measure as one for 
the removal of tests in the University 
of Dublin. So far as the Theological 
Faculty is concerned our plan has been 
before the House, and I must not assume 
that it met with favour; but we are now 
out of the way, and our business is to 
give place to others who, we hope, may 
be more fortunate than ourselves. I 
should like, however, to know what is 
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thought of the Bill in the interests of 
religion and in the interests of the Dis- 
established Church by the Governing 
Body of Trinity College, by the Senate 
of the University, which on a recent 
occasion became so eloquent, though it 
had not previously loosed the string of 
its tongue, and what counsel is offered 
by the two hon. and learned Members 
for the University? At present, on this 
subject, I am entirely in the dark. I 
wait there, contentedly ; but I have en- 
deavoured to point out that the scope of 
this Bill is really a very limited scope, 
and that it confers, as has been very well 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the junior Member for the University of 
Dublin, a great practical benefit upon 
both Protestant Dissenters and many 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, by the re- 
moval of obstructions which now exist. 
That benefit it confers with perfect 
willingness—nay, with readiness and 
eagerness on the part of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians to offer a boon, 
and under these circumstances it would 
be a most extraordinary course to be 
taken by the House of Commons, were 
we to be the parties to interfere and 
prevent the realization of those very con- 
siderable advantages which the Bill un- 
doubtedly secures—which are on the one 
hand so readily tendered, and on the 
other so much desired. 

Mr. MUNSTER said, he found it 
difficult to gather from the debate which 
had occurred whether the Bill was to 
stand alone, or to be followed by other 
measures dealing with the subject of 
University education in Ireland. He 
inclined, however to the opinion that 
other measures were in contemplation, 
and he opposed the first step towards 
the establishment of a system in Ireland 
similar to that of the London University, 
for what were the practical results of 
that institution? There was nothing 
granted by the Bill which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would accept. In 
England opinion was divided on the 
subject of religious and purely secular 
education; in ireland, on the other 
hand, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
were agreed on this point—that religion 
should be the basis of education. That 
being so, the Roman Catholics would 
only consent to commit the education of 
their children and the training of their 
young men to teachers in whom they and 
their priests had confidence. They would 
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not submit to the religious teaching of 
Trinity College, and they believed that 
a University which professed to teach 
no religion was either a farce or a 
mockery. 

Mr. REDMOND, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that though the set- 
tlement of the question now before the 
House was a matter of necessity, no se- 
rious effort had been made to deal with 
it effectually. The Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) did not 
profess to deal with that burning ques- 
tion of the day, University education, 
but was designated to uphold that secu- 
lar system which the people of Ireland 
would never accept. It might appear 
strange that after this question had been 
discussed for years it should now be ne- 
cessary to invite the House to obtain in- 
formation as to the feelings, and wishes, 
and wants of the people of Ireland ; but 
the late debate had demonstrated that 
the House did not yet realize the extent, 
and the constancy, and the earnestness 
of the people of Ireland in regard to the 
education of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of that country. The Government 
had acknowledged that an educational 
grievance existed, and that it was their 
duty to remedy that grievance, and were 


ready to stake their existence on carrying 


out these views. Were they going to 
give up that object? If the House re- 
jected the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
what did they propose to do? What 
did the Government intend to do? 
Would they ignore the claims of the 
people of Ireland upon this subject? 
The Government had stated over and 
over again that the subject ought to be 
dealt with, and he believed that if the 
House had accepted the Amendment it 
would have had a very happy effect upon 
the people of Ireland ; but if it were re- 
jected what would the effect be? Why, 
that they persisted in legislating for Ire- 
land upon the basis of opinions in Eng- 
land and Scotland. It would be thought 
in Ireland that England was so strong 
that she braved the opinions of the 
people of Ireland; but he would say 
that if she were ten times as strong and 
as wealthy she could not do that with 
safety to the position. The Bill did not 
propose to deal with the question of 
education generally, and the Roman Ca- 
tholics looked at what it proposed to do 
with distrust. They could not feel grati- 
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fied in seeing the old University start 
upon a secular career. They did not wish 
to see Trinity College drawn down to the 
level of the ‘‘ godless” Colleges, for 
Trinity College had been regarded with 
more good feeling than had been attached 
to other Government institutions in that 
country. The Roman Catholics took a 
pride in its renown, and they feared that 
its character would be materially altered 
by the Bill before the House. It had 
been stated that the House would not 
agree to denominational endowments, 
but he challenged the right of the House 
to come to such a conclusion as regarded 
Treland. If the Bill should become law, 
and if they persisted in ignoring the 
feelings and wishes of the people of 
Treland the question would be more se- 
riously considered by them, and they 
would say that it was evidence to them 
that they must seek for redress of their 
grievances in the restoration of their 
own Parliament, in which Irishmen 
would have the management of their 
own affairs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppiy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £25,615, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 


(2.) £83,727, to complete the sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 

Mr. Arperman LUSK asked for ex- 
planations as to the increased charge for 
the services of the police connected with 
the keeping of Hyde Park and Kew 
Gardens, and wished to know if the 
public got value for their money ? 

Mr. AYRTON presumed that that 
expenditure was required because the 
Parks were much frequented and were 
somewhat highly cultivated. He should 
be glad to get the police to perform that 
duty at a smaller cost, but the matter 
was not exactly within his power. The 
expense for Kew Gardens was no doubt 
large, but the gardens were kept in a 
hig state of cultivation. 

r. ALDERMAN LUSK said, that Hyde 
Park wasa highly-cultivated Park, buthe 
did not know that the police cultivated 
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it. He supposed the police did not 
attend to the flowers, and it was to the 
police he had particularly referred. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that if a Park 
was in a high state of cultivation it all 
the more required to be protected by the 
police from the inroads of the public. 
If, however, everybody going into the 
Park was as well-behaved as his hon. 
Friend, of course, no police would be 
required; but the fact was, that there 
were people in the metropolis who did 
not exactly know how to use a Park, and 
who fancied that they could go there and 
do very much what they liked; and the 
Chief Commissioner of Police deemed a 
police force necessary—first, to protect 
the Park against the people, and then to 
protect the people against one another. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £128,431, to complete the sum 
for Maintenance and Repair of Public 
Buildings. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK asked for ex- 
planations as to an item for the erection 
of new buildings in Southampton in 
connection with the Ordnance Survey. 
He did not know what these buildings 
were, especially as he had expected, with 
everybody else, that the Ordnance Sur- 
vey would come to an end soon. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the new build- 
ings in question were necessary, because 
the old buildings where the business of 
the Ordnance Survey was carried on, and 
which were originally erected for mili- 
tary purposes, had to be pulled down. 
Arrangements had been made for selling 
the Ordnance maps in London, where a 
depot for supplying them to the trade 
had been established. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL asked what were 
the Royal monuments for the restoration 
of which sums were taken in this Vote, 
and also under whose guidance the re- 
storation was taking place ? 

Mr. AYRTON did not know why the 
hon. Gentleman should assume that the 
person charged with superintending the 
restoration of these monuments was in- 
competent to discharge the duty. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he expressed 
no opinion upon the competency or other- 
wise of the gentleman; he had asked a 
simple question. 

Mr. AYRTON replied that the monu- 
ments which were being restored were 
one of King John in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, and some monuments in Westmin- 
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ster Abbey, and that the restoration was 
taking place under the superintendence 
of an officer of the Department of Works. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £12,000, to complete the sum for 
Furniture, Public Departments. 


Mr. AtpErman LUSK asked for some 
explanation with respect to two items 
which many people would think ought 
to go together—namely, £997 for Chel- 
sea Hospital and £757 for the Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. There was also under 
the Head of Home Office, ‘‘ Inspector of 
Anatomy 7s. 6d. The thing was very 
cheap if it was good. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked, whether the 
apartments which had been vacated by 
the removal of the Horse Guards to the 
War Office at Pall Mall were available 
for temporary offices ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the Vote 
for furniture was of a most unsatisfac- 
tory character. It seemed to be taken 
for granted that when a certain sum was 
spent on furniture in one year an equal 
sum should be asked for the next. That 
plan of taking the estimate for the com- 
ing year on the’ basis of the past was 
a most unsatisfactory one, but at the 
same time he was not prepared to point 
out a better. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the offices which 
had been vacated by the removal of the 
Horse Guards to Pall Mall were not 
empty; they were occupied by such 
persons connected with the administra- 
tion of the Army as could be conveniently 
located there. With regard to the esti- 
mate for furniture, it must not be sup- 
posed that the same expenditure would 
take place.in each office every year. If 
a great expenditure was made in one 
year on one office there would be very 
little the next; but taking all the public 
offices together, it was found that the 
total expenditure amounted to about the 
sum that was asked. 


Supply— Civil 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament.” 


Mr. BOWRING was glad that the 
First Commissioner of Works had so far 
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kept down the very large cost of the 
supply of fuel and gas for the Houses 
of Parliament, that the increase in the 
Vote only represented the great increase 
in the price of coal. He (Mr. Bowring) 
also asked what was about to be done 
with regard to the light in the clock 
tower, which had been very unsatis- 
factory of late as compared with previous 
years; and also whether means could 
be taken to continue the covered way 
between the cloak-room and the rail- 
way station, so that Members should 
not be exposed to the wet on rainy 
nights upon going to the train. The 
distance which was not under cover was 
only a few yards. 

Mr. AYRTON stated, with regard 
to the light in the clock tower, that 
before finally determining what light 
should be adopted, several persons were 
exhibiting the merits of their inventions 
at their own expense, and when the 
qualities and costs of each had been as- 
certained the decision of the Office of 
Works would be submitted to the House. 
With regard to the subway to the rail- 
way station, it would be difficult to con- 
tinue the covered way to the cloak-room 
without making considerable alterations 
in the structure of the House. The 
opening at the other end would shortly 
be covered in by the building in course 
of erection there. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK remarked that 
a sum of £1,000 had been voted four 
years in succession to Mr. Herbert for 
his picture of the *‘ Judgment of Daniel,” 
and it had never been paid. Surely if 
it was not to be paid it would be better 
not to vote it. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that the 
sum in question had not been paid be- 
cause the picture was not yet completed. 
When it was nearly completed the can- 
vas exhibited signs of swelling, and the 
artist was unwilling to put it up in that 
condition. The picture was the work of 
an artist of great eminence and genius, 
which it was desirable they should pos- 
sess, and the £1,000 had been inserted 
in the Votes in anticipation of its com- 
pletion. The money would be paid as 
soon as the picture was placed in the 
House of Lords robing-room. 

In answer to Mr. Rynanps, 

Mr. AYRTON said, that a plan was 
under consideration by which the stair- 
case, which now came down to the 
Smoking Room from the lobby, would 
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be continued upwards, so as to afford a 
private access to the lobby for Members 
called from Committee Rooms upstairs 
to divisions in the House. 

Mr. MONK drew attention to the 
item of £724 per annum which was paid 
as the rent of the official residence in 
Spring Gardens of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments. He thought this item was 
far too large, especially as the residence 
in question was at a considerable dis- 
tance from the House. He would also 
ask whether a more convenient residence 
could not be found in the House itself ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that no doubt 
the original intention was that an official 
residence for the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments should be provided for him in 
that building, and he could give no rea- 
son why that intention had not been 
carried out. In point of fact, the £724 
referred to did not actually come out of 
the public pocket, inasmuch as the resi- 
dence of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
was Crown property, and therefore the 
money that was paid out of the Exche- 
quer with the one hand was received by 
the Woods and Forests with the other. 
At the same time, he admitted that the 
sum charged in the Estimates was out 
of all proportion with the amount of the 
salary which the official in question re- 
ceived, and might be regarded as being 
in the highest degree extravagant and 
improper. In his opinion, the Clerk of 
the Parliaments ought to receive an al- 
lowance for house rent, and should be 
called upon to provide himself with a 
residence. The present arrangement 
had been in existence for seven years; 
but it was, however, intended to provide 
the official in question with a house in 
the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the Houses of Parliament, and therefore 
the present arrangement would at no 
distant day come to an end. 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works in- 
tended positively to state that an ar- 
rangement such as he had indicated 
had been actually entered into. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman went 
too far when he characterized the ex- 
isting arrangement as extravagant and 
improper. 

Mr. AYRTON had already stated 
that'the arrangement to which he had 
alluded was under consideration. He 
must repeat that an arrangement under 
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which an official receiving £2,000 per 
annum as salary was provided with a 
house valued at £724 per annum was 
an improper and an extravagant one. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH observed 
that the salary of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments was £4,000, and not £2,000, 
as stated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was scarcely the right thing for the 
right hon. Gentleman, holding such 
strong views upon the subject as he did, 
to place this item in the Estimates, and 
then come down to that House and 
vilify it. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First -Commissioner of Works, the 
Committee had no alternative but to 
reject the item. He would, therefore, 
move that the item be omitted. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £724, for Rent for the 
Official Residence of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. BOWRING remarked that the 
salary of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
was £2,500, and not £4,000. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that it was 
impossible to omit the item, because a 
house must be provided for the Clerk of 
the Parliaments under the terms of the 
arrangement with him. The Woods 
and the Forests having raised the rent 
of the residence he now occupied, an ar- 
rangement had been entered into by 
which a residence would be provided for 
him more in proportion to his salary 
and his position. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that after 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works, the Committee should express 
an opinion that the amount of this item 
should be reduced. Therefore, if the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) would withdraw his Amendment to 
omit the item, he would move that it be 
reduced by £224. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK could not 
help wondering at the sudden display of 
virtuous indignation with regard to a 
sum that was paid with the one hand 
and received with the other. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH remarked 
that the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works in reference to this item was 
most extraordinary. The Clerk of the 
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Parliaments had occupied his present 
official residence for 10 or 12 years, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman had got 
up and made a speech which ought to 
require him to vote against the item he 
had himself placed in the Estimates. 

Mr. LOCKE wished to know whether, 
if the Clerk of the Parliaments gave up 
his present residence, there would still 
be any objection to a road being made 
from St. James’s Park through Spring 
Gardens to Charing Cross? He thought 
the house in question was a great 
stumbling-block in the way of an impor- 
tant metropolitan improvement, which, 
some years ago, he had suggested might 
be made. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“That the Item of £724, for Rent, &c. of 
Official Residence of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, be reduced by the sum of £224.”—(Mr. 
Muntz.) 


Mr. WYKEHAM-MARTIN asked, 
whether it was not possible to find for 
this officer an equally good house at the 
amount of rent proposed by the hon. 
Member for Biringham—namely, £500? 
Who in private life would think of 
giving a rent of £724 for a house in 
Spring Gardens ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the im- 
provement referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Locke) would 
not go in the direction he supposed, but 
through another House in Spring Gar- 
dens. Whether that improvement could 
be carried out would remain for the con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; or if the House liked to take 
the matter into its own hands and vote 
money for it, of course it would be for 
the House to do so. But knowing what 
large Votes would be asked for metro- 
politan improvements, he advised the 
House not to begin that operation. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he had never in- 
tended that the country should pay for 
the alteration ; but the fact was the Go- 
vernment had always prevented the 
Metropolitan Board of Works from 
making the improvement to which he 
had referred. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON dissented 
from the view of the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Locke), that it would 
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be a public improvement to have a car- 
riage way made in the locality in ques- 
tion. No doubt, it would be a conve- 
nience for the owners of carriages if 
such a way were made; but it would 
be extremely inconvenient to persons 
who liked to have that place of resort. 
With regard to the general tenor of 
the discussion, he thought it was rather 
unfair to the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to make observations about the amount 
of his salary, and the amount which the 
public paid for his residence. He re- 
membered when that gentleman first 
became tenant of these premises. He 
thought it was at the time when Sir 
Benjamin Hall (the late Lord Llanover) 
was First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. It had been decided that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments in his official 
capacity should have an official residence, 
It happened that these premises were 
vacant, and it was suggested as a suit- 
able arrangement that he should be 
lodged in them. At that period the 
amount of the rent did not represent the 
value of the house. The terms were 
subsequently altered, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works seemed to think that the Clerk 
of the Parliaments was responsible for 
that arrangement. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, not the slightest 
disrespect was intended to the Clerk of 
the Parliaments in the observations that 
had been made. All that was meant 
was that the present arrangement was an 
extravagant one. If the Committee 
would vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz), the First Commissioner would, 
no doubt, make a more economical 
arrangement. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH protested 
against a Minister of the Crown vilify- 
ing Estimates which he had placed be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner had said, 
in the plainest possible language, that 
this was an extravagant and improper 
arrangement. Ifthat was so, he thought 
it was the duty of the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to have put this item in the 
Estimates. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he adhered to 
his opinion that this was an extravagant 
arrangement ; but he had explained that 
it was only a temporary arrangement, 
and that the item ought to be voted 
until another residence was provided. 


Service Estimates. 
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If the Committee insisted on the pro- 
posed reduction, he would not object. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 56; 
Noes 85: Majority 29. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON noticed an item of 
£9,809 for external and casual repairs, 
and asked whether anything could be 
done to check the decay of the stone- 
work of the Houses of Parliament ? 

CotonEL , WILSON - PATTEN  ob- 
served thaf the decay was going on 
very rapidly; and it was important to 
know whether the experiment had been 
successful in any way. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the use of one 
kind of coating as a preservative of the 
stone was believed to have succeeded, 
but time was the only test of success. 
The first experiments made some years 
ago were not adequately recorded. No 
steps were taken to ascertain the nature 
of the materials, and the mode in which 
they were used; but it was now pro- 
posed to proceed in a more methodical 
manner. The stone which was most 
decayed was being gradually cut out. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £48,000, to complete the sum for 
New Offices, Downing Street. 


Mr. BOWRING asked whether those 
buildings would be completed within the 
estimate ; whether the recommendation 
of the Committee on Public Accounts 
would be adopted with respect to them ; 
and, whether, as had been reported, 
they were not rectangular ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH took it for 
granted that the important recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts would not be adopted this year, 
as the Estimates had been framed be- 
fore that recommendation was made. 

Mr. AYRTON thought the building 
would be completed within the estimate 
of £285,000. There might be one or 
two small contingencies, but that amount 
would not be materially exceeded. As 
to the buildings not being rectangular, 
they had been designed to meet the line 
of the street, and as Parliament Street 
was not at right angles with Downing 
Street, there was an obliquity in the 
face of the building as compared with 
the other three sides. It was not in- 
tended this year to make any change in 
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conformity with the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but the subject would receive 
due consideration next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £11,840, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Courts, Scotland. 

(8.) £35,420, to complete the sum for 
Enlargement of the National Gallery. 

(9.) £16,500, to complete the sum for 
New Buildings, Glasgow University. 

(10.) £7,700, to complete the sum for 
the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 

(11.) £24,162, to complete the sum 
for Learned Bodies. 


(12.) £120,607, to complete the sum 
for Works and Buijdings, Post Office 
and Land Revenue. 

Mr. MUNTZ objected to the charge 
for furniture, £9,320, as excessive. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that the 
item included telegraph tables and other 
articles which were not permanent fit- 
tings, the outlay resulting from the ex- 
tension of the service. 

Mr. BOWRING asked whether the 
sums proposed to be voted for telegraph 
offices were to be applied to the repay- 
ment of the money borrowed without 
proper authority from the Savings-banks’ 
funds? 

Mr. AYRTON replied in the ne- 
gative. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £4,547, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Buildings, &c. 

(14.) £30,605, to complete the sum 
for New Buildings for County Courts, 
&e. 

(15.) £16,773, to complete the sum 
for New Buildings, Department of Science 
and Art. 


(16.) £107,210, to complete the sum 
for the Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. MILLER inquired what arrange- 
ments had been made for the sale of the 
ordnance maps in Scotland? He had 
been told that the arrangements would 
be complete on the 1st of April, but that 
was not so, although no doubt some few 
maps could be obtained. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL asked when the 
survey was expected to be completed ? 
The whole country bore the expense, 
but until the completion of the survey 
only a portion of the country reaped 
the benefit. 
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Mr. AYRTON said, that it had been 
found impracticable to sell the maps to 
the public through the post-offices. A 
central depot had been established in 
London, from which copies might be 
obtained through any bookseller, while 
agents had been appointed in the prin- 
cipal English towns, and depots estab- 
lished at Dublin and Edinburgh. The 
survey at its present rate of progress 
would occupy 11 or 12 years more. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £18,547, to complete the sum 
for Harbours, &c. 

Mr. GOLDNEY asked how it was 
that a further sum was to be taken for 
expenses in connection with the pier at 
Dover? 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the works at 
Dover had not advanced so rapidly as 
was expected, owing to alterations made 
by the War Office, upwards of £10,000 
having still to be spent. - He hoped the 
Vote would be considerably reduced 
next year. The charge upon the Go- 
vernment would only be £640, as the 
remainder of the Vote, £760, was de- 
frayed by the local authorities. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, there was 


nothing ‘taken for Alderney, and he 
wished to know whether it was intended 
to abandon those works ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, that point was 
still under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £150, to complete the sum for 
Portland Harbour. 

(19.), £7,500, to complete the sum for 
Fire Brigade in the Metropolis. 


(20.) £31,353, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 

Mr. MACFIE called attention to the 
state of certain footpaths connected with 
Government property in Leith. These 
footpaths had been neglected to such an 
extent that they had become injurious 
to the health of the public. The Town 
Council of Leith had remonstrated over 
and over again to no purpose, and the 
only alternative was to draw the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the subject. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought the 
Vote should be postponed. Notice had 
been given of the introduction of a Bill 
which he was told would, among other 


things, provide for the rating of Govern- 
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ment pepentey by law; and a great por- 
tion of this sum would not therefore be 
required. 

Mr. BAXTER believed, on the con- 
trary, that whatever action the Govern- 
ment or the House might take in this 
matter, a great proportion of this sum 
would be required for the year. 


Service Estimates, 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £3,901, to complete the sum for 
the Wellington Monument. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished to 
call attention to the very unsatisfactory 
state of the Wellington Monument in 
St. Paul’s, towards the completion of 
which very little progress had been 
made. The original estimate had been 
£14,000; the revised estimate amounted 
to £21,500, but the monument as it now 
appeared was nothing better than a great 
chimney-piece. Mr. Stevens was no 
doubt a man of ability, but he had en- 
tirely failed to fulfil his contract with 
the Government, and he thought some 
explanation should be given why sod 
much delay had arisen in completing 
what was intended by the nation to be a 
worthy monument to a great hero. If 
Mr. Stevens’ health was too infirm to 
carry on the work, some other architect 
should be appointed to complete the de- 
sign. 

“Tarn CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not at all wonder at 
the complaints which were made of the 
state of this work at the present moment. 
It had been one series of misfortunes from 
the beginning to the end. Mr. Stevens 
had been appointed by the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicester, when 
First Commissioner, to execute this work, 
receiving certain payments from the Go- 
vernment. He was a very able artist, 
but not a good financier. His accounts 
and estimates got into confusion, and 
the work came to a state of almost abso- 
lute stagnation. It was taken out of the 
hands of Mr. Stevens altogether, and 
Mr. Coleman was appointed as a gentle- 
man who should be answerable for the 
conclusion of the work. He was to em- 
ploy Mr. Stevens to do the work required; 
~ things went on in that way very well 
till Mr. Stevens unfortunately became 
ill—quite unable to do anything, for not 
only was he prostrate in health, but his 
mind appeared entirely gone. What 
the Government, therefore, proposed to 
do was to call on Mr. Coleman to com- 
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lete the work. He had reason to be- 
Seve the work was very near completion, 
and when completed it would not be un- 
worthy of the nation or the hero whose 
achievements it was intended to cele- 
brate. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, he could not 
help observing that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had entirely confirmed the statement he 
had made last year. Mr. Stevens was 
totally incapable of completing the work. 
The part in which progress had been 
made was not the sculptural portion of 
the monument, nor had the proper casts 
been made. What Mr. Stevens had been 
employed to do he had not done, and 
Mr. Coleman, who was appointed to 
finish the monument, was not a sculptor 
but an upholsterer. He thought the 
Government should be held responsible 
for the proper completion of the monu- 
ment, not one of the upholsterers of the 
metropolis. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Ofcourse the Government are 
responsible, and I can only congratulate 
the hon. Gentleman on the prescience 
which he discovered last year in the 
statement he then made. 

Mr. GOLDNEY wished to know 
whether Mr. Coleman was under an 
obligation to complete the monument 
for the sum mentioned in the revised 
estimate ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the affirmative. 

Me. J. GOLDSMID said, he should 
like to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that on previous occasions, whenever 
any First  seeacarcat ee of Works pressed 
Mr. Stevens to go on with the models, 
that gentleman always fell ill. There- 
fore, it did not require any great amount 
of prescience on his part to hint that 
the same thing might occur again. 

Mr. GOLDNEY hoped, under the 
circumstances, that the Vote would be 
postponed until a definite statement 
could be laid before the Committee as 
to the completion of the monument. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be unnecessary to 
postpone the Vote, as everything which 
would require any very special artistic 
power had already been accomplished. 

Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £67,000, to complete the sum 
for the Natural History Museum. 


Supply— Civil 


[Apri 21, 1873} 
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Mr. HINDE PALMER submitted 
that a portion of the ground which had 
been acquired for the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington ought to 
be set apart for the erection of a Patent . 
Museum. 

Mr. MACFIE thought the sugges- 
tion well deserved the attention of the 
Government. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked that South 
Kensington had a wonderful power of 
drawing public money, and that he 
should have preferred to see all the 
Natural History collections centred in 
the British Museum. He commented 
on the magnitude of the estimate, and 
asked for information respecting the 
state the contracts were now in. 

Mr. AYRTON replied, that there 
was nothing in the estimate to prevent 
the construction of a Patent Museum. 
With respect to the financial history of 
the Natural History Museum, the facts 
were as follows:—About 10 years ago 
the House deliberately decided that 
ground should be purchased for the site, 
and in 1866-7 a Vote was proposed for 
the erection of the Museum. The matter 
was not proceeded with in that year, but 
Mr. Waterhouse, the architect appointed 
by the Government to design the build- 
ing, arrived at an estimate of about 
£508,000 for its conStruction. The sub- 
ject then came under his consideration, 
and he informed Mr. Waterhouse that 
the estimate ought not to exceed 
£350,000. Fresh plans were accordingly 
prepared, a tender was made, and the 
sum ultimately arrived at, with all its 
contingencies, was £395,000, the actual 
contract being £352,000, and the addi- 
tional amount being required for the ex- 
pense of the architect and other contin- 
gent services. They had a good guarantee 
that forthe sumnamed a building suitable 
forthe object in view would beconstructed. 

Mr. HUNT asked when the contract 
was to be completed ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the contract was 
to be completed in three years from the 
beginning of the present year. 

Mr. SEYMOUR inquired when and 
where Mr. Waterhouse’s designs might 
be seen ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, they might be 
seen at the Office of Works by any hon. 
Member who desired to inspect them. 
He might mention that they had been 
serene exhibited in the Library of the 

ouse. 
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Mr. SEYMOUR: Yes, three days 
before the House broke up for the long 
vacation. 


Vote agreed to. 


(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £9,010, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1874, for New Build- 
ings, Maintenance and Repair of Buildings, and 
other Expenses connected therewith, of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts.” 


Mr. AtpEerMan LUSK complained of 
the state of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, and stated that the magistrates 
had to pass whole days in courts which 
were simply a disgrace to this great 
metropolis. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to know how 
it was that the metropolis, with all its 
wealth, came to ask the country to pro- 
vide it with police courts at the public 
expense, when the provinces had to 
provide their police courts at their own 
expense ? 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE also thought 
the Metropolitan Police Courts were 
not kept properly clean or painted. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER submitted it 
was most important that those courts, 
which were maintained in the interest of 
justice, should be kept in good order. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the building 
of another court in Bow Street was 
under consideration. There was also 
projected an enlargement of the police 
court at Marylebone. The subject of 
the provision by the State of the police 
courts of the metropolis was part of a 
much larger question, and he might as 
well ask how it was that the metropolis 
paid so large a share of the house duty? 

Mr. RYLANDS moved the rejection 
of the Vote. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 80; 
Noes 65: Majority 15. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £57,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Purchase of 
a Site, Erection of Building, and other Expenses 
for the New Courts of Justice and Offices be- 
longing thereto.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the Committee would like to 
have some information upon the sub- 
ject. He would remind hon. Gentle- 
men that the statutory limit for the 
erection of the new Palace of Justice 
was £750,000, of which £36,000 had 
been expended. He had been informed 
that tenders had recently been sent in 
for the erection of the courts ranging 
from £700,000 to £1,000,000, and if the 
tender accepted should exceed the statu- 
tory limit, he wished to know how it 
was proposed to get over the difficulty ? 
He also wished to know whether any 
estimate had been received for the 
building, and, if so, what was the 
amount of the tender which had been 
accepted ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that tenders 
had been received, but the lowest tender 
exceeded the statutory limit. He had 
not yet had time to go into the tenders 
with the architect, who was now engaged 
in altering the plan, and had no doubt 
that the building could be erected for 
the sum originally named. 

Mr. HUNT inquired by what sum 
the lowest tender exceeded the statutory 
limit ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would not, he 
thought, be for the public interest that 
he should now give the particulars 
called for. 

Mr. HUNT suggested that the Vote 
should be postponed until the right hon. 
Gentleman was in a position to give the 
necessary information to the Committee. 

Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE said, 
it should be remembered that since the 
statutory limit was fixed the price of all 
kinds of materials and of labour had 
risen 30 per cent. It was very unde- 
sirable that the building should be com- 
pressed so as to bring it within the cost 
fixed some years ago. Such a proceed- 
ing must tend to the sacrifice of the 
building and the curtailment of the 
public convenience. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he also 
thought it would be very unwise to 
diminish the size and capacity of the 
building to bring the cost within the 

articular sum fixed on by Parliament. 

e expressed a hope that the widening 
of Temple Bar would be carried out, for 
the purpose of improving the approach 
to these Courts. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he was quite 
willing to postpone the Vote. 
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Mr. BAXTER thought that a fair 
case had been made out for the post- 
ponement of the Vote, and would move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Bacter.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, it should be 
understood that the Law Courts ought 
to be completed at a cost commensurate 
with the style of the building and the 
accommodation to be given. An increase 
of £50,000 or £250,000 ought not to in- 
terfere in the erection of a suitable 
building. He would recommend that 
the money which it was proposed to ex- 
pend on pulling down and rebuilding 
a new Admiralty and War Office should 
be expended on the Law Courts. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


REGISTER FOR PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL ELECTORS  (re-committed) 
BILL—[Brx 106.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Hibbert.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 7th April. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Alteration of dates). 

Mr. OC. E. LEWIS said, he must take 
occasion again to object to the dates 
fixed in the Bill as inconvenient, and 
would move an Amendment to the effect 
that nothing in the clause should alter 
the date of any municipal election. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, to leave out from the word “ Pro- 
vided,” to the end of the Clause.—(/r. 
Charles Lewis.) 


Mr. DIXON opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would re- 
quire the poll to be kept open after dark, 
and with the aid of artificial light. 

Mr. HIBBERT also opposed it, be- 
cause it involved a change that would 
be very inconvenient to every borough 
in this country. During the Vacation 
he had endeavoured to ascertain the 
opinions of the different boroughs with 
respect to such an alteration, and he 
found that they were almost unani- 
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mously averse to it. The clause as it 
now stood would do away with much 
annoyance to voters, whose convenience 
ought to be consulted in preference to 
that of the Revising Barrister. The 
dates fixed by the Bill had been arranged 
after consultation with the representa- 
tives both of boroughs and counties, and 
the Bill ought to be tried as the Govern- 
ment had framed it. If it was not found 
to work satisfactorily, it could easily be 
amended in a future year. 

Mr. HUNT wished to know what the 
inconvenience which the Amendment 
would cause really was. When he had 
suggested at a previous stage that the 
1st of January should be substituted for 
the 1st of November, he was told that 
this would necessitate canvassing in 
Christmas week; but that objection 
would not apply to the 1st of December. 
There was a blind and bigoted preju- 
dice on the part of the old Tories on the 
other side of the House in favour of the 
1st of November ; but, for his own part, 
he was not opposed to a change that was 
beneficial, as the one now proposed by 
his hon. Friend would be. 

Mr. DODDS objected to the change 
proposed, believing the time fixed by 
the Bill the most convenient part of the 

ear. 


Mr. COLLINS supported the Amend- 
ment, thinking that more time ought to 
be given for the completion of the regis- 
tration, so as to render it as perfect as 


possible. He should prefer that the 
commencement of the process of making 
out the lists should be antedated, instead 
of deferred to a later period. 

Mr. MUNTZ was one of those “ Old 
Tories’? who preferred to leave well 
alone, and not to make changes without. 
good cause being shown for them. He 
hoped they would not throw the muni- 
cipal elections a month later in the year, 
when the daylight was shorter. 

Question put, ‘“‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 85; 
Noes 39: Majority 46. 


Mr. BRAND said, he wished to re- 
mind the Committee that at present per- 
sons were allowed to the lst of June to 
pay the rates due on the Ist of January. 
But this Bill required that the rates 
should be paid by the 25th of April. 
Unless a Proviso was introduced to pro- 
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tect their interests, the effect of that 
alteration would be that a considerable 
number of electors would be disqualfied. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must admit that there would be some 
inconvenience, but thought it was im- 
possible to avoid inconvenience whenever 
an alteration in dates was made. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN sug- 
gested that the best way to meet the 
objection of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Mr. Brand), would »e to 
postpone the operation of the Bill for a 


ear. 
: Mr. RATHBONE objected to any 
postponement. 

Mr. COLLINS remarked that, accord- 
ing to the Bill, if the rates were not paid 
by Friday next several voters would ipso 
Jacto be disfranchised. He suggested 
that Progress should be reported, in 
order that there might be time to con- 
sider what should be done. 

Mr. DODDS opposed postponement, 
but thought that some means might be 
adopted to meet the difficulty. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, if it were 
thought desirable to make special pro- 
vision for the present year the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to do so on the 
Report. 

Mr. MELLY, in order to show that 
many persons would be affected by the 
change as now proposed, stated that he 
had not himself paid his rates as yet. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Preparation of lists by over- 
seers). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved an Amend- 
ment, requiring the lists to be made out 
under streets, instead of alphabetically. 

Mr. COLLINS thought the question 
should be considered on the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone), which was to make street 
lists permissive. He thought it would 
not be possible to do this as the Amend- 
ment prescribed in the case of boroughs, 
which might be more properly described 
as rural districts. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that a good deal was to be said in favour 
of street lists, but in some boroughs it 
would not be possible to prepare the 
lists in that way. The Government had 
4. gato a clause, which they would 

ring. up on the Report, giving power 
to the local authorities to decide whether 
the lists should be alphabetical or by 
streets. 


Mr. Brand 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WHEELHOUSE objected that 
some towns contained many streets of 
the same name, and, if lists were made 
out under streets, no elector would be 
able to discover whether his name was 
on the list or not. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DIXON moved as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 19, after “borough,” 
to insert— 

“ But where a municipal borough is divided 
into polling districts for parliamentary purposes, 
pursuant to section seven of this Act, the over- 
seers of every parish wholly or partly situate in 
any such borough or ward shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, make out the lists of such parish in 
polling districts, with a separate alphabetical 
arrangement for each such polling district.” 

Mr. LOCKE said, he must express 
his surprise that the Metropolis and the 
City of London were entirely ignored in 
the Bill. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILE. 

On Motion of Mr. Arruvur Peet, Bill to 
confirm an Order made by the Board of Trade 
under “ The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,’’ relating 
to Bosham, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
ArtuuR Peet and Mr. Cuicnester Forrescve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 131.] 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMA- 


TION BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under “The Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to 
Bouldnor, Broadstairs, East Loch Tarbert, Felix- 
stowe, Filey, Fishguard, Fraserburgh, Ilfra- 
combe, Lochaline, Newlyn, and Sandhaven. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Artruur Peet and Mr. 
CuIcHESTER F'orTESCUE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132.] 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the Registration of Trade 
Marks, 
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Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arruur Peer and Mr. 
CuicHEsTeR Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


COUNTY AUTHORITIES (LOANS) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Wriyrerzornam, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Securities for Loans 
contracted by County Authorities, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wintersornam and Mr. 
Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Guiap- 
stone, Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Grant of Superannuation Allowances and Gra- 
tuities to certain persons who entered the per- 
manent Civil Service of the State between the 
passing of “The Superannuation Act, 1859,” 
and the fourth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Wrttram Henry Guapstone and Mr. 
Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]— Serecr Commirrez — Improve- 
ment of Land, The Earl of Carnarvon and 
The Earl of Ducie added. 

Pustic Brrts—First Reading—East India Stock 
Dividend Redemption * (67) ; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 1)* 
en ; Elementary Education Provisional Order 

Jonfirmation (No. 2) * (69); Land Drainage 
Provisional Order * (70); Portpatrick Har- 
bour * (71). 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 

Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 
46 


Third Reading—Mutiny*; Marine Mutiny *, 
and passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
ive o’clock, to Thursday 

next, a quarter before 

Four o’clock. 


{Apri 22, 1873} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—Resolutions [April 21] 
reported. 

Pustic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Fishery 
Inspectors (Ireland) * [136]. 

Second Reading —Innkeepers Liability * [49], 
debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—New Zealand Roads, &c. Loan 
Act (1870) Amendment * [116]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 3) * [115], and passed. 


LOCAL TAXATION.—QUESTION, 


Sir MASSEY LOPES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, before 
asking the House to assent to the pro- 
posed remission of Imperial taxation, he 
will state in what way the Government 
propose to give effect to the decision of 
the House of Commons last Session with 
reference to the relief of ratepayers from 
charges imposed for the administration 
of justice, police, and lunatics, since no 
provision for this purpose has been made 
in the Estimates or in the Financial 
Statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, Sir, the 
hon. Baronet will receive with indul- 
gence the answer I am about to make 
—because I must necessarily limit my- 
self to an isolated point, as I could: not 
enter into the various considerations 
which the Question suggests without 
anticipating, and perhaps even in some 
respects going beyond the statements 
which it will be the duty of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board to make to the House 
next week on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Looking strictly at the Question, 
it amounts to this—whether the Govern- 
ment will state their views upon the 
subject of the Resolution of last year, 
and of any measures it will be their duty 
to propose or suggest to the House in 
consequence of or in connection with it, 
before Thursday next, when the Budget 
will have to be considered. In reply to 
that, I have to say that it will not be in 
our power to doso. I may remind the 
hon. Baronet that, not so much from our 
own feelings as from deference to the 
views and opinions of Parliament, we 
had in 1871 introduced a Bill which in- 
volved in principle the relief of local 
burdens, in some form, which had been 
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the object of so much desire. I do not 
speak of the particular shape in which 
it was proposed. I speak only of the 
principle to which the Government gave 
their adhesion. I have only to say that 
the Government have not receded from 
the opinion upon which they then acted, 
and upon a suitable occasion we shall 
desire to make some proposal with that 
view. But the question which we have 
now to deal with is whether we should 
include a proposal of that kind in the 
financial arrangements of the year. The 
Government had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it would not be in their power 
to deal with the whole subject during 
the present Session. As regards the 
Budget, their business upon that occa- 
sion, a8 upon any occasion, was simply 
to determine what were the most urgent 
and pressing calls, and what was the 
mode of disposing of the available sur- 
plus which would, upon the whole, be 
most for the advantage of the country. 
We came to the conclusion that to make 
a partial provision for the payment of 
the sum due under the Award of Geneva, 
to reduce the sugar duties, and to re- 
duce the income tax, were the measures 
which would be most satisfactory to the 
country. To that Resolution, of course, 
we adhere; and on Thursday next the 
House and the hon. Baronet will have 
the opportunity of giving their judgment 
upon that conclusion. I need not point 
out to the hon. Baronet that if he should 
differ from us, and if he should think it 
would be better to pass immediately a 
measure in the sense of his Resolution 
than to make partial provision for the 
Alabama payment, or to reduce the sugar 
duties, or to reduce the income tax, he 
will have a fair opportunity of making 
any such proposal, and of putting it in 
competition with the proposal of the 
Government. In stating that the Go- 
vernment have no further explanation 
to make before they submit their finan- 
cial proposals to the House, I wish so 
far to guard myself against misunder- 
standing as specially not to allow the 
hon. Baronet to suppose we had receded 
from the important admission which in 
principle we made two years ago, with 
reference to our disposition to consider 
the best means of giving effect to views 
which had been expressed widely, and 
which had received the sanction of the 
House of Commons. 


Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—RESERVE FORCES. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet O. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, in reference 
to the Order in Council in the Appendix 
of the Reserve Forces Circular, dated 
15th October 1872, page 6, paragraph N, 
Whether it is absolutely necessary that 
an officer should be present, in order to 
constitute a Company drill of Volunteers 
reckoning towards efficiency ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the recent 
Order in Council requires that for a 
company drill to count towards efficiency 
there must be present 20 at least of all 
ranks, of whom not less than three must 
be officers and sergeants. I do not con- 
sider it absolutely necessary, as a ques- 
tion of law, that one of the three should 
be an officer ; but the intention was that, 
as ageneral rule, at least one officer should 
be present whenever it was intended that 
there should be a drill counting towards 
efficiency. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—COLLISION 
BETWEEN THE “C. M. PALMER” AND 
THE “LARNAX.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he will place upon the Table 
of the House the Minutes of Evidence 
taken by the Shorthand Writer at the 
recent official investigation by the Ma- 
gistrate, assisted by the Nautical Asses- 
sors Captain Harris and Captain Oates, 
at Greenwich Police Court, into the cir- 
cumstances of the collision between the 
screw steamer ‘‘C. M. Palmer” and the 
barque “ Larnax,” on the night of the 
19th of February last, in Gravesend 
Reach, which resulted in the loss of 
three lives: viz. Lily Frail, the cap- 
tain’s daughter (of the ‘ Larnax ”’), 
Thomas R. Boucher, the steward of the 
“Larnax,” and John Guidott, visitor 
on board the “ Larnax,”’ together with 
the official Report or decision of the 
Magistrate and Nautical Assessors ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that there were no short- 
hand notes of the inquiry into this col- 
lision ; but the notes taken by the clerk 
in the ordinary way could be produced 
if moved for. No official Report or de- 
cision had been made; indeed, the in- 
quiry had been adjourned pending an 
appeal to the Privy Council from the 


Court of Admiralty. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE SUGAR 
DUTIES RESOLUTIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HUNT asked, What would be 
the course of proceeding on Thursday 
with regard to the Sugar Duties Resolu- 
tions? He understood, before the Re- 
cess, it was proposed to take the Report 
of them on Thursday ; but a rumour had 
since reached him that it was proposed 
to Recommit them. Was that correct, 
and was it proposed to Recommit them 
with a view to altering the duties ? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, he 
had that night placed upon the Table 
amended Resolutions, which were to be 
substituted for Resolutions Nos. 2 and 3 
in the Report which was to be received 
on Thursday. It was the intention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to move 
that Resolutions Nos. 2 and 3 should be 
re-committed, in order to extend the 
time and make some other small changes. 
Therefore, on Thursday next, they would 
not be able to report them ; but the Go- 
vernment intended to take the Report of 
the Income Tax Resolution on Thursday. 

Mr. HUNT asked whether it was 
i ner that the first business should 

e to move the Speaker out of the Chair 
for the purpose of moving the Sugar 
Resolutions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that as the particular proposal which 
had been made by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
gard to the sugar duties would require 
certain modification, the most regular 
course of procedure would be to go into 
Committee first on the Sugar Resolu- 
tions, in order that the proposals of the 
Government might be complete. : 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS (COM- 
PENSATION).—LEAVE. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, in mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to limit 
the compensation awarded on abolition 
of Fellowships in the Colleges of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
said, that the whole scope and intention 
of the measure was a very narrow and a 
very negative one. It inno way affected 
any existing Fellowships, but simply 
of een that if any Fellowship should 

e hereafter abolished the holder of it 
should be compensated by receiving for 
it a sum of money equal to its value for 
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three years. An opinion was generally 
iparalens that college Fellowships as 
they existed at present could not be main- 
tained in the future. Most Cambridge 
lay Fellowships were held for a certain 
term of years; but Oxford Fellowships, 
on the contrary, whether lay or clerical, 
were generally tenable for life. Recently, 
however, two Colleges at Oxford had 
limited the term for which their lay 
Fellowships could be held. A life Fel- 
lowship was a great prize of £200 or. 
£300 a-year given merely as a reward 
for one successful examination, and hay- 
ing no duties attaching to it, and it was 
now generally agreed that the funds of 
the Colleges might be devoted to much 
more beneficial purposes. He held, 
moreover, that it was just as much a 
waste of the endowments to apply them 
to the maintenance of Fellowships ten- 
able for a term of years. There was a 
great difference in the tenure of fellow- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the lay 
Fellowships were held for seven years 
only after the taking of the M.A. de- 
gree. There were, however, certain ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for a Fellowship 
was tenable for life if the holder of it 
had held office in College for 10 years. 
The Fellowships at St. John’s were held 
on very much the same conditions as 
those at Trinity. At Queen’s the lay 
Fellowships were held for 10 years. 
One-third of the Fellowships at Corpus 
Christi College were for life, and were 
tenable by laymen. At Trinity Hall the 
lay Fellowships were held for two years 
after the M.A. degree. All the Fellow- 
ships at King’s College were held for 
life. A Fellow, whether he held his 
Fellowship for life or for a term of years, 
was essentially an annuitant, and yet 
there were no duties whatever attached 
to his office. It was true that in many 
instances he undertook College and Uni- 
versity work, but this did not form an in- 
tegral part of his office. Mr. Campian, 
in giving evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Lords of 1870-1 said— 
“T consider that at Cambridge all our Fellow- 
ships, considered in themselves, are sinecure 
Fellowships. They are prizes to which no 
duties are attached, except it be considered a 


duty to attend a College meeting three or four 
times a year.” 


( Compensation). 


The same gentleman added that Fellows 
were paid extra for College offices. A 
Return showed that the total number of 
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Fellows at Oxford (exclusive of All 
Souls College) was 338, and if to this 
number 380 Fellows were added for All 
Souls, the total would amount to 368. 
Excluding All Souls, 187 Fellows were 
returned as non-resident, and he be- 
lieved that 29 out of the 30 Fellows of 
All Souls were not statutably resident. 
At Cambridge there were 297 Fellows, 
exclusive of Trinity College, where there 
were 60 Fellowships ; 170 were returned 
as being absent, and, if 20 were added 
‘for Trinity, the total number of absen- 
tees would be brought up to 190. He 
admitted it was inconvenient to bring 
forward a University question while a 
Commission was sitting; but whatever 
changes might be made in the future, 
the present system of Fellowships, by 
which Fellows were made simple annui- 
tants, and obtained large sums of money 
as the result of a successful examination, 
could not possibly last. He had this 
practical object in view—that, inasmuch 
as a considerable number of Fellowships 
became vacant and were filled up each 
year, they might be enabled under the 
Bill to get rid of those Fellowships by 
offering the holders of them a liberal 
amount of compensation. Whoever ex- 
amined closely the employment of the 
University endowments would come to 
this conclusion—that there existed great 
waste of their funds, and that the great 
purposes of a University were not ful- 
filled. To show that he was not alone 
in that view, he would call attention to 
some opinions expressed in the evidence 
given before the Commission. Mr. 
Randall was asked what he took to be 
the great defect of the present system, 
and his answer was—‘‘ A waste of the 
great endowments of the University.” 
In questioning Mr. Chase, Lord Salis- 
bury said— 

“On the one hand there is a want of money to 
cultivate the new branches of knowledge, and 
on the other a great amount of money given to 
people who take no part in the work of the 

niversity.”’ 


And the answer was, “‘Yes.”” Dr. Liddon 
took the same view; and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie said there was such a plethora of 
Fellowships that he thought it would be 
a good thing to diminish their number ; 
and in another part of his evidence he said 
that to take nearly the whole resources of 
the University and to devote them to Fel- 
lowships seemed to be a total waste 
of means. The Dean of Christ Church, 
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on the same occasion, stated that the 
Collegiate system was forming itself, but 
that to form itself completely money 
would be required. Now, what was the 
amount of money which, taken away 
from the proper purposes of the Univer- 
sity, went tow the payment of those 
enormous prizes? Roughly speaking, 
it amounted at Oxford to the sum of 
£90,000 or £95,000 a-year ; and if they 
added £35,000 paid for scholarships, the 
total would be about £130,000 per an- 
num. Professor Rogers calculated that 
if the sums paid for the various scholar- 
ships attached to the schools of the coun- 
try were added to the sums pee for the 
Oxford scholarships it would bring the 
whole amount paid for scholarships and 
Exhibitions alone to £80,000 a-year. He 
had not, however, had an opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of that calculation ; 
but, in round numbers, the revenue of 
the University and Colleges of Oxford 
would be found to amount to something 
very near £250,000 per annum. With 
such an endowment the country had a 
right to expect that the University should 
show a large amount of work done. 
Now, did the system under which the 
Universities were placed allow them to 
show a return of work done, at all in 
proportion to the amount of their re- 
venues? How many students were there 
at the University of Oxford who ma- 
triculated with the intention of remain- 
ing till they took their degree? Bya 
Return which was placed before the 
Commission it appeared that in 1860 
410 matriculated, while only 306 took 
their Bachelor’s degree. In 1862, 433 
matriculated and 306 took their Bache- 
lor’s degree. In 1864 the numbers were 
476 and 324; in 1866, 517 and 306; in 
1868, 579 and 352. The same was true 
of Cambridge. Mr. Hamerton, in speak- 
ing of the year 1866, said that of 576 
who matriculated the probability was 
that not more than 450 would take their 
degree. But adding 150 to the highest 
number he had quoted from the Return 
—namely, 352—they had about 500, an 
extremely liberal calculation of the num- 
ber who in each year seriously intended 
ta obtain degrees; and if they divided 
the £250,000 by 500 they would have 
£500 a-year for each man taking a de- 
gree, or £100 a-year for each if he re- 
mained five years at the University. 
Again, the Commissioners had before 
them a Return of the honours taken 
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during seven years from 1860 to 1866, 
counting every class and every final 
school. The honours amounted to 939, 
which gave an ave for each year of 
the seven of 138. Adding something for 
those who took honours in Moderations, 
the number would be about 250, so that 
practically a sum of £1,000 was paid to 
every man of the 250 by the time he left 
the University. Now, what would be 
the effect of allowing the Fellowships to 
be held for 10 years? The Commission- 
ers calculated that in that case the va- 
cancies each year would average 35. 
Taking the last three years of the seven 
he had referred to—and they were the 
best years—there were 117 First Classes 
gained every time. If they took the 
proportion of 35 Fellowships a-year as 
becoming vacant, the vacancies for those 
three years would have amounted to 
105, so that, in fact, the torrent of prizes 
would be so great under such a system 
that there would be no competition for 
them between First Class men. Every 


man who could scrape himself into a 
First Class would be at least likely to 
obtain a Fellowship. The one great 
element—a powerful body of teachers— 
was lacking in the English Universities, 
while in the great German Universities 


it was amply secured. In the latter, 
indeed, the revenues were principally 
spent in this way, each teacher having a 
small province of instruction, of which 
he could make himself a perfect master, 
and the students being charged the 
lowest possible rates; while in England 
our infinitely larger resources were de- 
voted to a prize system, which was 
barren and even mischievous. At Leip- 
sic, with 800 or 900 students, the Faculty 
of Law, for example, consisted of a con- 
siderable number of Professors, who 
lectured on Roman law, German public 
law, ecclesiastical law, mining law, con- 
tracts, and other branches. The aim in 
Germany was to make the instrument of 
teaching as perfect as possible, while in 
England it was to perfect the instrument 
of examining. One result of this differ- 
ence was that while University educa- 
tion was cheap in Germany it was dear 
in England; and the cause was clear, 
for, like everyone who was lavish in one 
direction, our Universities were obliged 
to act shabbily in another. In Germany 
the student paid only 16s. for matricula- 
tion, and for 17s. a term he could get 
five hours a week of the best lectures on 
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philosophy, while the highest fee he was 
called on to pay in law or medicine was 
34s. He could also attend a large num- 
ber of free lectures, every ordinary Pro- 
fessor having to give at least two a week 
without charge. Now, in England, money 
being spent in great prizes, all sorts of 
expenses were thrown on the students. 
At Cambridge private teaching was 
deemed almost indispensable to a high 
place on the Tripos—Dr. Bateson, the 
Master of St. John’s, stating in his evi- 
dence that an outlay on this head of 
about £40 a-year was almost essential 
to attaining such a position; and with 
keen competition and high prices there 
would always be a tendency to this. 
Mr. Hammond, moreover, regarded pri- 
vate teachers as supplying a want which 
the College lecturer could never satisfy. 
At Oxford, owing to better management, 
—— teaching had much diminished ; 

ut in both Universities, College tutors 
were a serious expense. At Oxford the 
expense of them amounted to £20,000 
a-year, and Dr. Bateson’s estimate of 
£80 as the average annual charge on 
each student would give a similar total. 
So little public teaching was there at 
Oxford that the new class of ‘“non- 
ascripts,”’ formed for the sake of persons 
with smail means, had to depend on the 
compassion of some of the Colleges in 
getting sufficient teaching to carry them 
through the schools. A non-ascript had 
to pay £4 10s. a-year for University 
dues, and £1 1s. for examination fees, 
while he was supposed to pay £10 10s. 
for tuition, some of the Colleges kindly 
admitting them for £2 a term to three 
hours a-week of lectures. Now, for the 
seven Prussian Universities any student 
by passing an examination could, in his 
last year, be admitted into a seminary ; 
but this aid to students was very limited 
in extent amounting in 1861 to 30,228 
thalers, out of a total outlay of 690,388 
thalers. This item was, therefore, only 
1-19th of the whole expenditure ; whereas 
at Oxford more than half the reveftue 
was devoted to Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships. A larger proportion of the popu- 
lation attended the German Universities. 
In Germany, according to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, there was one matriculated stu- 
dent to every 2,600 of the population ; 
and in Baden and the Saxon Duchies 
even ‘one to every 1,100 of the popula- 
tion. In England, under the present 
system, they were able to send to the 
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Universities only one student to every 
5,800 of the population. He admitted 
that the figures had, during the last few 
years, slightly changed for the better in 
our Universities. Speaking of the prac- 
tice among Oxford teachers of not mak- 
ing teaching the profession of their lives, 
but of following it merely for a short 
time, Professor Conington found fault, 
not with the individuals, but with the 
system, and said that Oxford was to 
them simply a convenience; they took it 
as they found it. Again, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie stated that they would look in 
vain to the University to supply teachers ; 
that he had known of cases in which 
application had been made and teachers 
could not be found; and that the great 
object was to secure an efficient body of 
teachers in the University. Referring 
totheGerman Universities, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie also said there was no doubt that 
they had the most efficient body of 
teachers. By these great prizes not only 
did we not spend our money in the way 
that would yield the greatest return and 
best fulfil the first purpose of a Univer- 
sity, but we were doing positive harm in 
respect to the education. The effect of 
those examinations pressed so heavily 
on the men who went to the University, 
from the first day they were there to the 
last, that all feeling of their responsi- 
bility was taken away. They were forced 
into a certain rut and driven along a 
road at the end of which was a great 
examination. Professor Seeley, writing 
on that subject, said the effect of those 
prizes and the subserviency they caused 
to the examinations was to vulgarize 
the minds of students. If the higher 
branches of study were to do them any 
good, they should be followed for their 
own sake. Was not the work by which 
the student profited the most that which 
was most spontaneous, most self-chosen, 
and least mechanical? It was acommon 
saying among Cambridge tutors that 
such and such a man would do well 
in the schools if he would not think 
too much—meaning by this that if he 
gave himself up entirely to the work 
before him, without questioning himself 
whether it was the line for which he was 
best fitted, and which would most en- 
large hisfaculties and improve his nature 
—if he put himself implicitly in the 
hands of his teachers and ‘‘ coaches,” 
he would be more likely to do well in the 
schools. A young man who had thus 
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carried off all the honours and prizes in 
the work he had to do had been known 
to sink back exhausted, wishing, like 
Alexander, that he had another world to 
conquer, but not knowing into what 
direction then to turn his energies. That 
must be the effect of the tremendous 
competition which now existed for those 
great money rewards which applied an 
artificial stimulus to force all their best 
men into a particular groove. The sys- 
tem, moreover, did not give a full and 
free opportunity for new subjects of edu- 
cation to grow up and assume their 
proper places; it being sometimes ob- 
jected to a new subject, when proposed, 
that it was not a good subject for exa- 
mination. Those rewards were highly 
artificial, and very unlike those obtained 
in the struggle of life. One success 
achieved in life induced a man to strive 
after still further success, but the reverse 
was the case in regard to these Fellow- 
ships; a man having once succeeded, he 
held his prize, whatever he did after- 
wards. The belief existed that it was 
impossible to educate Englishmen except 
by means of great prizes and rewards. 
This had once been said of some other 
country, when Leibnitz described the 
system as ‘‘the sophism of idleness.” 
No doubt idleness was at the bottom of 
our present system. It involved less 
originality and less effort than a more 
perfect and more useful system. Its 
effect upon the teachers was unquestion- 
ably bad; it destroyed all originality, 
and prevented a Professor giving his 
best and most original thoughts to his 
pupils, because he was anxious that his 
pupils should be able to answer a set of 
stereotyped questions, rather than that 
they should be educated. The success 
of German University life was promoted 
by the freedom allowed both to the 
teacher and the taught. France and 
Austria might be referred to by way of 
contrast. Austria had been well de- 
scribed as being essentially a country of 
examinations, and in which nobody 
worked ; and competition in France was 
more severe than in England. What, 
practically speaking, had been the result 
of the two systems? In Germany they 
had severe examinations for various 
posts; but they steadily set their faces 
against the system of competitive exami- 
nation. France had adopted it, and so 
had we; but he did not know that we 
had any great reason to be well satisfied 
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with the results. Looking back to the 
last 15 years, we had, no doubt, obtained 
from both Universities a certain number 
of distinguished men; but there was a 
growing feeling that we did not get men 
of the same strength of character, of 
the same independence of thought, or 
so free from the ties of conventionalism 
as we used to get under a bolder and 
freer system. He wished that in such 
matters more trust should be put in 
higher motives. Let them have faith in 
their countrymen, and put in them a 
trust analogous to that which had been 
reposed by the people of Germany in 
Germans, so that men might come with 
the smallest pittance of money, and yet 
might acquire the great rewards which 
the prosecution of learning presented. 
Then our great national Universities 
would again become great nurseries of 
national intelligence—great centres of 
life and force to the whole nation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
limit the Compensation awarded on abolition of 
Fellowships in the Colleges of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge.” — (Mr. Auberon 
Herbert.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed 
that he would not follow his hon. Friend 
into any of his arguments. Considering 
how many reviews and magazines there 
were of great, though unequal, merit, it 
was rather unfair that what might have 
been a readable article in one of them 
should have been wasted upon these 
empty benches. He however protested 
against the whole scope and system of 
this proposed Bill. It had been reserved 
for his hon. Friend to invent “ pro- 
phetic”’ legislation. This Bill was to 
circumscribe, and in circumscribing also 
to circumvent, a possible measure which 
might or might not be produced at some 
totally unknown future time, in conse- 
quence of the Report of a Commission 
which had not yet reported. It was 
trifling with the time of the House; 
and he (Mr. Beresford Hope) protested 
against the Bill as an attack upon the 
privileges of private Members—an at- 
tempt to take up a certain portion of 
that time which some private Members 
said was already too limited, with a view 
of legislation which could never be 

ushed forward. Not only did the hon. 

ember bring forward this Bill in con- 
travention of all the principles which 
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guided {their deliberations, but he had 
supported it in a speech which he might 
be allowed to say was rudis indigestaque 
moles, and which had no relevancy to its 
subject matter. On that account he 
begged leave to announce that when 
the Speaker put the Question he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) would answer it in the 
negative, and would take the sense of 
the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 81 ; Noes 
107: Majority 26. 


CITY OF LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 
THE ARTILLERY COMPANY’S DRILL 
GROUND.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK rose to call 
attention to the inconvenience suffered 
by the City of London Volunteers from 
the want of a convenient drill ground ; 
and to move— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government be re- 
quested to take such steps as they may deem 
necessary to obtain for the City of London 
Volunteers the use of the Artillery Ground in 
Finsbury at such times as it is not required by 
the Honourable Artillery Company or the City 
of London Militia.” 

The hon. Baronet said, the City of 
London Volunteers consisted of three 
regiments of Rifles, one Brigade of 
Artillery, and one Battalion of Engi- 
neers, making a total of 4,500 men, with 
an average attendance of more that 
1,000 a-week. At present, however, 
they had no drill ground and were com- 

elled to go all the way to Hyde Park. 
t was hardly necessary to point out 
the inconvenience of large bodies of 
armed men walking through the streets. 
The City Volunteers would be both more 
numerous and more efficient if they 
enjoyed greater facilities of preparation. 
Now, there was in the heart of the City 
a large open piece of ground especially 
intended for military purposes, and at 
present almost unused. It was no less 
than seven acres in extent, situated close 
to Finsbury Square, within a quarter of a 
mile of the Bank of England, and well 
supplied with all the necessary accommo- 
dation. This piece of ground was now 
occupied—or rather, he should say, held 
—by the Honourable Artillery Company 
under two leases from the Corporation, 
and the Court of Lieutenancy of the City. 
These were not ordinary leases but 
leases for a special purpose—namely, 
‘‘for the purposes of drill or military 
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exercises,” and liberty was expressly 
reserved to the Trained Bands of the 
City of London to ‘‘ muster, train, and 
exercise therein.’”? Now, the City of 
London Volunteers regarded themselves 
—and he hoped that this House would 
consider they were justly entitled to 
regard themselves—as the present re- 
presentatives of the ancient Trained 
Bands. Under these circumstances, the 
Court of Lieutenancy for the City of 
London wrote to the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company in 1871, requesting them 
to make such arrangements as would 
enable the Volunteers to use the ground 
when they did not themselves require 
it, and when it was not in use by 
the Militia. This they declined to 
do. Again, last year the City of Lon- 
don Volunteer Committee decided to 
make another attempt, and the Lord 
Mayor, as chairman of that Committee, 
placed himself in communication with 
the Secretary of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, but with no better success. 
Lastly, this Spring the commanding 
officers of the Volunteers, unwilling to 
trouble this House or the Government if 
they could avoid doing so, once more 
addressed the Honourable Artillery 
but without effect. Of 


Company, 
course this could not be complained of 
if the Honourable Artillery Company 
really required the ground for their own 


purposes. Such, however, was not the 
case. He had no desire to hold up the 
Artillery Company to ridieule ; but he 
must be allowed to state facts. The 
Company, according to the last list which 
he had seen, numbered on paper about 
620 members ; but it appeared from the 
official Return that of this number 239 
did not attend a single drill, 140 attended 
less than nine drills in the year, and 
only 150 out of the 620 attended the 
number of drills necessary to constitute 
a volunteer efficient according to the pre- 
sent rules of the War Office. The average 
effectives for thelast three years had been 
250; but under the new regulations, 
‘ which require musketry instruction, not 
above 150 would have ranked as effec- 
tives. He was informed that at the 
Artillery division drill on Mondays 12 
men was about the average; that: the 
other divisions drill on Thursdays, and 
did not generally muster more than 50 
men; yet this very small corps held, at a 
nominal rent from the City authorities, 
magnificent head-quarters, drill-rooms, 
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armoury, 100 yards’ rifle range, guard- 
room, mess-room, ball-room, covered 
drill-yard, and seven acres of drill- 
ground in the heart of the City. A small 
portion of the buildings was paid for by 
the Company itself, and this no one pro- 
posed to touch ; but in saying that they 
held the rest at a nominal rent he was 
understating his case, because, although 
they paid about £300 a-year for it, they 
had ket off a portion for £2,400 a-year ; 
so that they really enjoyed a subsidy of 
over £2,000 a-year, or considerably more 
than £100 a-year for each effective mem- 
ber. In considering, moreover, the ex- 
pense at which this corps was main- 
tained, we must remember that land 
near the Bank of England sells at the rate 
of £10,000,000 sterling per acre. The 
land in question was not worth so much; 
but putting it at half that price, here 
was a piece of land worth an immense 
sum of money, magnificent buildings, 
with a considerable and increasing in- 
come, all devoted to a corps which did 
not number 200 effectives. It was true 
the land was also used by the City of 
London Militia, but only for a few days 
in the year, and the Volunteers would 
not wish to interfere in any way with 
them. He felt that, under these circum- 
stances, the House would sympathize 
with the natural wish of the Volunteers 
to have the power of drilling in a piece 
of ground which was so eminently suit- 
able for the purpose, and which had been 
set aside by the City of London from 
time immemorial as a piece of ground 
for the use of the armed forces of the 
City. When the Artillery Company was 
the only representative of these forces 
they had the exclusive occupation of the 
ground; but the leases under which they 
held expressly stated that it was to be 
used for military purposes, and subject 
to the rights of the Trained Bands. This 
was no new question, but one which had 
been already discussed and decided by 
Parliament. "When the Militia was en- 
rolled at the close of the last century 
there was a difficulty about a dri 
ground, as there was now with reference 
to the Volunteers; then, as now, the 
Honourable Artillery Company stood on 
what they called their rights, and Parlia- 
ment then interfered, as he hoped it 
would interfere now. By 36 Geo. IL, 
c. 92, it was provided :— 

“And whereas the said Militia, being an 
amendment or regulation of the ancient Trained 
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Bands of the City of London, be it enacted that 
the said Militia already raised and to be raised 
by virtue of this Act, shall possess and enjoy all 
and singular the rights and privileges which 
were possessed and enjoyed by the ancient 
Trained Bands of the City of London, and 
which are not varied, al , or taken away by 
this Act.” 

Under this clause, which showed that, 
in the opinion of Parliament, the Honour- 
able Artillery Company had morally no 
exclusive right to fhe ground, it had 
ever since been used by the Militia, 
though, as a matter of fact, they only 
occupied it for a very few days in the 
year. He believed that the Honourable 
Artillery Company only existed during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure. If it termi- 
nated, the lands and buildings which 
it held would revert to the Corpora- 
tion and the Court of Lieutenancy. 
He should greatly regret the disap- 
pearance of so old a corps; but the 
question would necessarily arise, if it ob- 
structed the public interests and inter- 
fered with the strength and efficiency of 
the Volunteers. The second objection 
which he thought might perhaps be 
brought against his Motion—namely, 
that this was not a case for the inter- 
ference of Parliament or of the Govern- 
ment, he had already partly answered 
by showing that he was only asking for 
the Volunteers that which Parliament 
had already granted to the Militia. 
Moreover, the House would recollect 
that in the Military Forces Bill passed 
last year the Secretary of State for War 
was authorized to raise a sum of £50,000 
to provide a metropolitan drill ground. 
That, therefore, was a matter which con- 
cerned, not merely the City Volunteers, 
but the country generally. It was ob- 
viously the duty of Government to take 
care that existing grownds were fully 
oceupied before they spent large sums of 
money in providing new ones. It might 
be said that if the case was so clear, 
why did not the Volunteers assert their 
rights to use the Artillery Ground? But 
to establish a legal right would be a very 
tedious and costly affair. There were, 
moreover, certain technical differences be- 
tween the constitution of the old Trained 
Bands and the Volunteers which would, 
of course, be urged against the claim ; 
though he thought no one could deny 
that the Volunteers, as the armed force 
of the City, did in truth and in substance 
represent the old Trained Bands. He 
hoped that Parliament and Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government would assent to his 
Motion. He asked that in the name of 
the Volunteers; but it seemed to him fo 
be desirable in the interests of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company also; for he 
must say it was a grave scandal that the 
Volunteers should be compelled to march 
to a distance for a drill-ground, and that 
the public should be put to a consider- 
able expense, when there was in the 
heart of the City a piece of ground in 
every way suitable, which had been and 
was now set aside by the City authorities 
especially for that purpose, and which, 
as he had conclusively shown, was not 
and could not be fully occupied by the 
Honourable Artillery Company. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. MELLY seconded the Resolution, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Her Majesty’s Government be requested 
to take such steps as they may deem necessary 
to obtain for the City of London Volunteers the 
use of the Artillery Ground in Finsbury at such 
times as it is not required by the Honourable 
Artillery Company or the City of London 
Militia.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Cotonen LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
rose, after the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Maidstone, be- 
cause he thought that by making a 
short statement and reading two or 
three short paragraphs, he might render 
further discussion unnecessary and save 
the time of the House. The object 
which the hon. Baronet wished to accom- 
plish was a very proper one. It was to 
provide exercising ground for the City 
Volunteers, who were without any such 
convenience. The West End Volunteers 
had nothing to complain of in that re- 
spect. They had the Parks, which were 
within easy distance, and they had open 
spaces on which to parade, accorded to 
them by public bodies and private per- 
sons, if one could use such a term when 
speaking of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who allowed a regiment to drill in 
his grounds at Lambeth. The City 
Volunteers were not so fortunate. They 
had to parade in the streets—amid a 
crowd of passengers and among carts 
and carriages. The hon. Baronet had 
told the House that the Artillery Com- 
pany were in possession of a very good 

ill-ground in Finsbury; but he had 
not told the House that this ground was 
as indisputably the right and property 
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of the Company as any house or pro- 
perty could be. The Honourable Artil- 
lery Company had held from time imme- 
morial about eight acres of ground be- 
hind Finsbury Square, in the City of 
London. Half was held—with consider- 
able house property adjoining—under a 
renewable lease from the Corporation of 
the City of London, the other half was 
held for the residue of a 99 years’ lease 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
For these leases the Company had paid 
considerable sums. In both leases was 
reserved the right of the Militia to use 
the ground on four days in the week 
during the four weeks they were usually 
called out; but, subject to that, the 
ground, and the right of using it, be- 
longed exclusively to the Artillery Com- 
pany. In addition to the rental received 
from the Company’s houses, the mem- 
bers contributed yearly subscriptions for 
maintaining the body without any cost 
to the public or contribution. In that 
state of the case it was suggested on 
the part of the Volunteers that they had 
the same rights as the Militia over the 
ground of the Artillery Company. The 
latter denied that there was any founda- 
tion for any such claim, and they were 
confirmed in that denial by the opinion 
Mr. 


of the Attorney General and o 
Bowen, to whom were submitted the 
titles under which the Company held 


the ground in question. The Artillery 
Company, recognizing the disadvan- 
tages which the City Volunteers were 
placed under by having no place to 
parade in save the streets, were willing 
to ask the trustees of their property to 
take such steps as might enable them 
to permit other corps to use the Artillery 
Ground upon payment of an agreed 
compensation. Unfortunately, at the 
very time when that was about to be 
agreed to, the City Volunteers sent, 
through their Colonels, the following 
letter :— 
“London Rifle Volunteer Brigade Headquarters, 
17, Finsbury Place South, E.C., Feb. 20. 
“Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned Com- 
manding Officers of the Volunteer Regiments of 
the City of London, who claim to be the suc- 
cessors of the London Train Bands, have the 
honour to request that you will appoint a com- 
mittee to meet us, with a view to arrange for 
the use of the ground and premises at Finsbury, 
now occupied by the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, by our various regiments, according to 
the provisions of the leases in favour of the 
a, saene under which the land and premises 
are held. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay 
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“We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen 
your obedient servants, 

“ Arntuur D. Hayter, Lieutenant Colonel 
commanding Ist City of London Rifle 
Volunteers. 

“Roser P. Lavriz, Lieutenant Colonel 
commanding 3rd London Rifle Vo- 
lunteers. 

“C, Barnsprince Vickers, Lieutenant 
Colonel commanding City of London 
Rifles. . 

“H. Garnet Mar, Lieutenant Colonel 
commanding 1st London Engineer 
Volunteers,” 

Here was a distinct claim made by the 
City Volunteers, who called themselves 
the London Trained Bands, to the ground 
and premises. The Artillery Company, 
on receipt of this ‘‘Stand-and-deliver-up- 
your-property ’”’? document, refused to 
proceed with the very liberal proposal 
which he had described. The Volun- 
teers, on this being made known to 
them, withdrew the letter written by the 
colonels, but had never withdrawn the 
claim to the property. It must be evi- 
dent to the House that so long as this 
claim was asserted no arrangement could 
be come to, because it would be as if 
the Artillery Company were endeavour- 
ing to buy off a just claim by making a 
concession. When two parties claimed 
the same property, and persisted in their 
claims, there was only one course open 
to them, and that was to go before the 
Law Courts and have their rights de- 
cided. He invited the hon. Baronet to 
proceed in this legitimate manner; but 
unless the hon. Baronet was very fond 
of a law suit and its expenses, he would 
hesitate to do so with the opinion of the 
Attorney General before him. He had 
now shown that the Artillery Company 
had an undoubted right to their parade 
and drill-ground, and that if there was 
any dispute about it, the House of Com- 
mons was not the proper place wherein 
to discussit. If the hon. Baronet would, 
on the part of the City Volunteers, un- 
dertake to withdraw unreservedly all 
those unsound claims which they had 
set up, he would endeavour to bring 
about an amicable arrangement for the 
advantage and benefit of the City corps; 
but the Resolution of the hon. Baronet 
did not facilitate matters, for its terms 
were quite inadmissible, and he was 
sure they could not be accepted by the 
Government. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
the speech to which the House had just 
listened presented a fair prospect of a 
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settlement of this question. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had shown a perfect 
readiness on the part of the Artillery 
Company to meet the natural and legi- 
timate wish of the City of London Vo- 
lunteers to use the drill ground. But, as 
he understood, this was a question not of 

olicy but of property. His hon. and gal- 
ant Friend said that if there were a claim 
of law it should be pressed in a Court of 
Law; but, if not, such a claim should be 
withdrawn, and then the Artillery Com- 
pany would be perfectly ready to con- 
sider whether some satisfactory arrange- 
ment might not be made. This being 
the position taken by the Artillery Com- 
pany, he appealed to his hon. Friend 
(Sir John Lubbock) not to persist in a 
Motion which was really the obstacle to 
its own success. At all events he, on 
the part of the Government, could be no 
party to any invasion of the right of 
property, or take upon himself to decide 
any question affecting property. 

Mr. CRAWFORD also asked his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) to withdraw his Motion. 
He thought that the offer of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) was a perfectly fair one, at any 
rate from his point of view, and he also 
thought it was to be regretted that this 
matter had come under the notice of the 
House, for if the two hon. Gentlemen had 
met in a room they could have settled it 
in a short time without any waste of the 
time of the House. 

Mr. MELLY said, he thought his 
hon. Friend (Sir John Lubbock) and the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) might easily settle the question 
between them in a manner satisfactory 
to both sides. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, that it 
wasfnot so easy to deal with the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company as his two 
hon. Friends supposed. It was only after 
exhausting all other means that the City 
of London Volunteer Committee re- 
quested him to bring the matter before 
Parliament. He must remind the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) that, in 1871, the Court of 
Lieutenancy in a most temperate letter 
requested that the Volunteers might be 
allowed the use of this drill ground, but 
the Artillery Company declined to grant 
this request. In the following year the 
Lord Mayor, as chairman of the City of 
London Volunteer Committee, again 
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requested the Artillery Company to allow 
the use of the ground when they did not 
require it, and the request was again de- 
clined. It was true the legal claim had 
been put forward in the letter of the 
colonels ; but while he thought the Vo- 
lunteers, as the successors of the ancient 
Trained Bands, had an equitable claim to 
use this drill ground, he had never ad- 
vanced any legal claim on their part. It 
was one thing to deny that the land in 
question was private property, it was 
another to assert that the Volunteers 
had any legal claim. He based his Re- 
solution not on legal rights, but on 
public policy. However, if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would bring the 
matter before the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and if Government would 
give this matter their consideration, 
he could not but think that an arrange- 
ment would be made which would be 
satisfactory to all parties. As he had 
to a great extent obtained his object, 
he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. EASTWICK, in rising to call 
attention to the state of affairs in Cen- 
tral Asia; and to move an Address for 
Copies of Correspondence relating to the 
Missions to Khiva of Mr. Thomson and 
Rajib Ali; and, of any Dispatches in 
1862 and 1863 respecting the employ- 
ment of British Officers with the troops 
of His Majesty the Shah, and respecting 
the state of Khurdsén at that time, 
said— 

“Tt is admitted by all that the Central Asiatic 
question has now reached a stage when any 
further delay in its settlement is impossible, and 
at which, in one way or the other, it must be 
brought to a conclusion.” 

These were not his words, but the words 
of General Romanovski, after he had, 
on the 23rd of December, 1866, resigned 
the government of Turkestan. On the 
20th of May in that year, he had, to 
use his own expression, annihilated the 
Army of the fr of Bukhéra, in the 
decisive battle of Irjar, taken by storm 
on the 5th of June following—‘‘ That 
most populous, wealthy, and picturesque 
city of Central Asia, Khojend,’” by 
which he perfectly tranquillized the 
new Russian Province, which he had 
thus extended southward to the 40th 
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— and further completely severed 
y Russian territory the Khanates of 
Bukhéré and Kokand. Finally, on the 
13th and 30th of October in the same 
year, he took from Bukhéréa, with a loss 
to the enemy of 8,000 men, the strong 
fortresses of Ouran Tiubé, and Jizikh, 
by which the whole Valley of the Jax- 
artes fell into the possession of Russia. 
Since then, the whole Valley of the Oxus, 
too, had in like manner been engulphed 
in the same immense Empire ; its limit 
had been advanced from the 40th to the 
38th parallel—that is, having already in 
1866 passed in Asia beyond the parallel 
of Constantinople, it had moved still 
further southward to that of Sicily and 
Crete. Russia had thus become conter- 
minous with the northern frontier of 
Persia along its entire length, and with 
Afghanistan, and had also made strides 
towards the Great Wall of China. Might 
we not, then, repeat the words of the 
victorious Russian general, and echo 
back to him that any further delay in 
the settlement of this question was im- 
possible. 

In one way or the other it must 
be brought to a conclusion. It might, 
however, perhaps be said, that the ques- 
tion was already settled, and that in the 
Papers in his hands, containing the re- 
sults of the Granville-Gortchakow nego- 
tiation, its settlement was recorded. He 
was unwilling to disturb the repose of 
those whose wish was father to this 
thought, and who, from the happy corners 
of ignorance and indifference, were, no 
doubt, weaving, as had so often hap- 
pened before, economical dreams as to 
the future impossibility of war, the re- 
duction of our forces, and the trans- 
mutation of breech-loaders and bayonets 
into railway-sleepers and locomotives ; 
but in approaching this question the 
notions of the careless and superficial 
were as much to be deprecated as those 
of the alarmist, and it would be his aim, 
therefore, to take the middle course and 
present things as they really were, leav- 
ing theory to others while taking his 
stand on facts. He would begin, then, 
by remarking that the Central Asian 
question was not a single, but a many- 
sided one. It had several aspects dis- 
tinct from one another, but not unreal 
or untruthful from the different points 
of view from which the question was 
regarded. There were the Russian, the 
Central Asian, the Anglo-Indian, and the 
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religious aspects. Nor was this all; 
for se of these had varied much in 
the course of time, changing with the 
change of circumstances. Like revolving 
lights, they became dim, and were even 
altogether obscured at intervals and then 
flashed out again into startling brilliance. 
The change of the beacon, however, 
must not make us forget even for a 
moment that the danger was there still, 
and that we must give due diligence to 
steer our course so as to avoid it. He 
would commence with the Russian aspect 
of the question, and he desired to speak 
with the utmost diffidence, and to ex- 
press his regret that it had not fallen 
to the lot of some one better acquainted 
with Russia and Russian policy than 
himself to deal with this part of the 
question. He had had, indeed, some 
opportunities of studying it; he had 
travelled through Caucasia, crossed the 
Caspian in Russian steamers, in a mer- 
chant vessel, and in a man-of-war, and 
had visited one, at least, of the principal 
Russian depéts. He had landed at 
Ashurdédah and at Astardébid, and had 

assed along the whole frontier of 

hurdésin to that of Hfrét. He was, 
too, for three years in communication 
with the diplomatists and Consular offi- 
cers of Russia in those parts; and had 
done his best to learn something of 
the history of that grand and interest- 
ing Empire. But the little knowledge 
he had thus gained was only enough to 
show him the difficulty of predicting the 
course which might be taken by the 
Imperial Government towards the rest 
of Asia, of which immense Continent it 
already possessed more than a third— 
more, that was, than 6,000,000 of square 
miles, having even within the last quarter 
of a century, acquired there a territory 
almost half the size of Europe, thus 
leaving behind the lagging footsteps of 
our statisticians, and making our gazet- 
teers and encyclopedias out of date. 
Abandoning, then, attempts at vaticina- 
tion to those whose profound knowledge 
was @ justification, or whose utter igno- 
rance was an excuse for indulging in 
them, he would proceed to state facts 
which it would be difficult to invalidate, 
and from which hon. Members might 
draw what inferences they thought best. 
He would ask, however, for the in- 
dulgence of the House if he dwelt long 
on the history of the question; for, 
without a connected view of it, it was 
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impossible to come to aright conclusion. 
The first fact was that Russia was at 
least as much an Asiatic as she was an 
European Power. This was a fact 
which should never be lost sight of in 
dealing with this question of Central 
Asia, because it had both a sentimental 
and a practical bearing upon it, the im- 
ortance of which could not be overrated. 
Vet during the last century and a half 
Russia had exerted so powerful an in- 
fluence on Europe, and had extended her 
dominion so far into the very centre of our 
Continent, that her Asiatic origin and 
nature were, perhaps, too much forgotten. 
Of the three races, however, which com- 
sed the great Russian people, two, the 
grian andthe Turk, were purely Asiatic; 
and the other, the Sarmatian, which in- 
cluded the Sclavonic, only half European. 
As for the Varangian or Scandinavian 
element, it was far too little to leaven 
the whole lump. But it mattered not 
what European mixture there was in the 
Russian nation up to the 13th century, 
for whatever it was, it then all passed 
through the Asiatic Mint, and at no 
more remote date than that of our 
Henry ITI. was all, as it were, re-coined 
when the Mongols conquered Russia 
and held it for three centuries. The 
facts of which he would speak, though 
remote, were germane to the question, 
and had a most remarkable bearing 
upon it. With Asiatics, thought was ste- 
reotyped, and the invasion of which he 
was speaking, strange as it might seem 
to us, had a living influence on the events 
which were now taking place in Central 
Asia. The conquests of the Mongol 
Emperor, Tamugin or Chingiz, were the 
most stupendous ever achieved -by one 
man, and of the four portions into which 
his immense empire was divided at his 
death it was the fact that that which went 
to the heir of his eldest son was a great 
part of that Central Asia of which he 
was speaking, and Russia. This por- 
tion, itself an enormous empire, was 
divided into the four Khanates of Kazan, 
Astrakhan, the Crimea, and Kipchak, 
which last comprised Khiva, the Caspian, 
and perhaps part of Bukhara. Never 
was there a more iron yoke, or a bond- 
age more complete and ignominious than 
that imposed by the rulers of these 
Mongol Khanates on Russia. It lasted 
till 1480, when the Golden Horde or 
Camp of Astrakhan was destroyed by 
the general of Ivan III., the Nogai 
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Tatars of the Crimea, and the Hetman 
of the Cossacks ; but the struggle was not 
completely over till 1554, when Ivan the 
Terrible captured Astrakhan, having two 
years before taken Kazan. For three 
centuries, then, the Mongols enslaved 
Russia, and for the succeeding three 
centuries Russia had been subjugating 
the Mongols. The whirligig of time 
had indeed brought strange revenges, 
for the successor of those grand princes, 
who held the horses of Uzbek envoys in 
the attitude of slaves, was now the 
Arbiter of the destinies of the whole 
Uzbek race. If it were allowable to 
argue from a somewhat parallel case, he 
might point to the four invasions of Con- 
stantinople by the Varangian rulers of 
Russia, the last of which took place in 
the 11th century, and the attempts to 
renew them by the Czarina and Czar 
of the 18th and 19th. But he should 
have to return to this matter in order to 
notice some facts which he imagined 
would surprise the House, and in the 
meantime he admitted it to be not im- 
probable that the continued passage of 
envoys and travellers from other Kuro- 
pean States through Russia to Persia, 
India, and China during the Middle 
Ages might have had an effect in indu- 
cing Russia to advance in the same 
direction for commercial as much as for 
political reasons. These missions and 
expeditions began as early as the 9th 
century, when Alfred the Great sent the 
Bishop of Shernburg on a pastoral mis- 
sion to Christian Communities in India 
across the Caspian and by way of Balkh. 
From the 13th century the intercourse of 
Europe with Central Asia through As- 
trakhan became frequent up to the 
16th, when the adoption of the sea 
route to India caused the more arduous 
route overland to be wholly disregarded 
and discontinued. Russia, however, 
continued to advance, and the more her 
European dominions were consolidated, 
the more she extended her power in 
Asia, and the more portentous grew the 
shadow she cast over that vast conti- 
nent. The historical writer, Bell, in- 
deed told them that ‘‘ Russia that had 
been Asiatic under the Ruriks, rapidly 
developed a tendency to become Eu- 
— under the Romanofs,” and he 
added that after the Treaty with Poland, 


in 1619, ‘‘ Russia, so long considered an 


Asiatic nation, began to take its place 
among the European States.” But facts 
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proved that the advance of Russia in 
both Continents went on part passu, and 
that if in one period an onward stride 
was made in Europe, the next period 
saw a corresponding stride in Asia. 
Thus the acquisition of the provinces of 
Perm and Viatka at the close of the 
15th century, and of Kazan and As- 
trakhan in the 16th, on the European 
side of the Ural mountains, was balanced 
by the submission in 1574 of the Bash- 
kirs, the original inhabitants of the 
Orenburg territory, and by the annex- 
ation of vast tracts in the immense region 
of Siberia, on the Asiatic side of the 
Ural range, the conquest of which was 
commenced and carried a long way by 
Yermak, the Don Cossack, about that 
time. The same balance was maintained 
in the reigns of Peter the Great and 
Catherine IT., and he could not assent 
to the statement of General Romanovski, 
that the Asiatic conquests of those Sove- 
reigns were not conducted on any system 
or preconceived plan. He said nothing 
of that somewhat apocryphal document, 
the Czar Peter’s will; he only looked at 
facts. Peter commenced by sending 
expeditions up the Oxus to Bukhara, 
and across the Khivan territory, the 
most famous of which was that of the 


unfortunate Prince Bekevitch in 1717. 
The great Czar settled Americans at 
Astrakhan to carry on the silk trade 
with Gilan, and a Russian company at 
Shamakh{, in the heart of the Persian 


provinces, on the Caspian. He encou- 
raged shipbuilding on the Caspian, and 
General Perovski admitted that his at- 
tention continued to be steadily directed 
to the regions of Central Asia, to ex- 
plore which he despatched Beneveni to 
Bukhara in 1718. Finally, he devoted 
the latter years of his life to the con- 
quest of Persia. On the 15th of May, 
1722, he sailed with 49,000 men to attack 
the Persian provinces on the west coast 
of the Caspian, and next year he con- 
cluded a Treaty with the envoy of Shah 
Tamasp, by which Persia ceded to him 
Darbend and Baku, Daghistén, Shirwén, 
Gilin, Mazandaran, and Astardbéd, on 
condition of his expelling the Afghans 
from Persia, and seating Tamasp on the 
throne. Sir John M‘Neill had told us 
that this was a discreditable transaction, 
and that it was wholly disavowed by 
the Shah. Be that as it might, it was 
certain that Peter was looking only to 
extending his empire, for he made no 
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attempt to assist Tamasp, and no sooner 
was he dead than a partition Treaty 
was made on the 8th of July, 1725, be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, by which 
Catherine—who was no doubtonly carry- 
ing out her husband’s scheme—was to 
have all the Caspian provinces, and 
Turkey all the rest of Western Persia. 
It was not till 1782 and 1735, after 
180,000 Russian soldiers had perished 
by disease in those provinces, that they 
were restored to Persia. But, as usual, 
Russia, while forced to relinquish ter- 
ritory in one quarter was rapidly ac- 
quiring it in another. In 1703, Ayuk, 
the Kalmyk Chief, with great numbers 
of that tribe, crossed from Central Asia 
and settled in Russia. In the same year 
the Khan of Khiva did homage to the 
Czar as did several of his successors, 
whence, according to General Perovski, 
‘‘ arises the positive right of Russia to 
the Khanate of Khiva.” In 1732 the 
Sultan of the Lesser Horde of the 
Kirghiz Kazziks swore allegiance to 
the Empress Anne, as did also the Kira 
Kalpiks, and about the same time—that 
was, in 1728—the Treaty of Kiakhta 
added that important place to the vast 
territory which had been acquired in 
Siberia, and which already extended 
along the whole breadth of Asia to 
Behring Straits. At this time, however, 
a period of trouble and disaster set in 
for Russia, especially on her south- 
eastern frontier, which lasted till about 10 
years after the accession of Catherine II. 
The reigns of her rulers were brief, 
and in some instances disastrous. The 
Bashkirs rebelled in 1735, and continued 
in revolt for six years. They rebelled 
again in 1755, and in 1771 the Kalmyks, 
400,000 in number, attempted to escape 
from Russia and to return to Central 
Asia; but Russia, rather than lose her 
hold on this part of the Mongol race, 
pursued them into the Steppe, where 
the troops of General Fravenberg and 
the Kirgiz almost entirely destroyed that 
vast multitude. In 1773 the rebellion 
of Pugatschef shook the throne of 
Catherine, and by it, and the previous 
revolts, the progress of Russia in Asia 
was delayed for more than 70 years. 
But this long struggle only brought out 
into stronger light the intense tenacity 
with which Russia holds to her policy 
of annexation, a policy from which it 
might be truly said, that— 
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“ Neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Can wholly do away I ween 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
At the end of 1772 the era of con- 

uest recommenced with the partition of 
Poland, and two years afterwards the 
Treaty of Kainarji paved the way to the 
absorption of the third Mongol Khanate, 
the Crimea. Theclose of the 18th century, 
and of Catherine the Second’s reign, 
saw Russia with her European domi- 
nions vastly enlarged preparing for fresh 
conquests in Central Asia by receiving 
the submission of the Turkumans, and 
invading Persia with a formidable Army. 
From this time to the Crimean War, he 
passed over the history of Russian wars 
and annexations, eandem semper cantile- 
nam, for they had been sketched by the 
masterly pen of the author of that 
famous pamphlet, Zhe Progress of Russia 
in the East, which had no doubt been 
read by all who heard him. There were 
only one or two points in the chronicles 
of that half century to which he would 
briefly advert. The first was the agree- 
ment between Paul and Napoleon in 
1801 for the invasion of India. The 
invading Army was to consist of 70,000 
regular soldiers, Russians and French 
in equal numbers, and 50,000 Cossacks, 
and was to be conveyed from Astrakhan 
to Astarabad—a voyage which took three 
days now—and march thence to the 
Indus by way of Hirat, Farah, and 
Kandahar. Seventy years ago, then, 
Russia adopted the idea of invading 
India by way of Hirat, the nearest point 
of her territory being then atleast 1,200 
miles from that city. The distance was 
now barely 400 by way of Khoja Salih 
and Marv. This project of invasion 
revived with the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, 
and re-appeared for the third time during 
the Crimean War, adding one more 
proof, were any required, of the fact 
that an aggressive idea once adopted by 
Russia was never abandoned. Another 


instance was the scheme of annexing 
Khiva attempted by the Cossacks in the 
17th century, again determined on and 
attempted by Peter the Great in 1717, 
resolved on by Nicholas in 1830, and 
attempted by him in 1841, disavowed 
by Alexander II. in 1869, and accom- 


plished by him in 1873. He dwelt for 
one moment on the preparations made 
by Nicholas in 1830, because they were 
the sequel of an aggressive movement 
so complicated as to be rare even in the 
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history of Russia. On the 2lst of 
February, 1828, Russia hastily con- 
cluded the Treaty of Turkumanchai with 
Persia, by which she annexed a con- 
siderable territory, in order to attack 
Turkey, and having brought that State 
to the very brink of destruction, at the 
last moment conceded to her, at the in- 
tercession of the other great Powers, 
another half century, it might be, of 
existence by the Treaty of Adrianople on 
the 14th of September, 1829. But no 
sooner was the Treaty signed, than 
Nicholas collected troops at Orenburg 
for the reduction of Khiva, and entered 
into an agreement with Persia to divide 
the spoil—an agreement which would 
have been carried out had not the 
Russian Army been hurriedly called 
away to suppress the rebellion which 
had broken out in Poland. Another 
passage in this period of history to 
which he must refer, was what hap- 
pened with respect to Persia in 1837. 
In February of that year our Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, Lord Durham, 
remonstrated with Count Nesselrode on 
the conduct of Count Simonich, the Rus- 
sian Minister in Persia, in urging Mu- 
hammad Shah to advance against Hirat. 
Count Nesselrode replied that if the Count 
had acted in the manner stated by Sir 
John M‘Neill, he had done that which 
was in direct opposition to his instruc- 
tions, and he (Count Nesselrode) entirely 
agreed with the English Governmentasto 
the folly and impolicy of the course pur- 
sued bythe Shah. Yet at that very time 
thesecret emissary of the Russian Govern- 
ment, Captain Victevich, was carrying to 
Kabul and Kandahar letters from the 
Emperor, asking the chiefs of, those 
Principalities to connive at the capture 
of Hirat by the Persians; and shortly 
after Count Simonich took the command 
of the Persian troops in the trenches 
before that city, and a regiment of Rus- 
sian deserters that just before had 
been made over to the Count, assisted in 
the siege and in the assault. But he 
had no wish to dwell upon these facts. 
He mentioned them simply because, if 
he found similar disclaimers in the 
negotiations which they had to consider 
to-night, they might have a standard 
by which to judge them, and might esti- 
mate the wisdom of the Government 
which deemed it to be thoroughly safe to 
rely uponthem. For the rest he desired 
to speak with respect of a great Power, 
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which had sometimes been our Ally, 
which had accomplished a great work of 
civilization in the immense and inhospit- 
able regions of Siberia, where no other 
European State could penetrate, and 
which had, at least, one justification for 
its boundless ambition, and that was un- 
bounded success. He said nothing, then, 
of secret Articles, such as that of the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, of schemes of 
annexation so wild as to be almost in- 
credible, such as the designs of Paskie- 
vitchon Baghdad, the attempt to purchase 
Astaribid, not indeed so absurd now, 
and to acquire Thibet; and he contented 
himself with summing up this part of 
the subject in the words of Sir John 
M‘Neill, in 1837, that even then Russia 
had annexed more than half Sweden, as 
much of Poland as equalled the whole of 
Austria, and of Turkey in Europe as was 
equivalent to Prussia, a part of Persia 
as large as England, and provinces of 
Turkey in Asia and Tatary co-extensive 
with the rest of Europe. But he came 
now to 1854, and he thought that hon. 
Members who did not know the fact 
would be astonished to learn that at that 
time, when one would have imagined that 
the whole mind of Russia wasconcentrated 
on the Crimean War, a committee was 
actually sitting, of which Count Perovski, 
then Governor General of Orenburg,and 
General Hasford, Governor General of 
‘Western Siberia, were members, todecide 
on a plan for connecting a line of forts 
which ran from Siberia to the base of the 
Thian Shin mountains with a converging 
line from Orenburg along the Jaxartes ; 
in other words, upon the occupation of 
Central Asia. In alluding to this fact, 
General Romanovski said, with a sang 
froid which bordered on the sublime, 
“While accepting this decision, which 
must have inevitably led one way or an- 
other to the subjection of Kokand, 
Bukhara, and Khiva, the Russian Go- 
vernment was far from entertaining any 
ambitious views!’’? The Russians had, 
in fact, long been preparing for this ad- 
vance. In 1833 they had built the 
Mangishlak Fort on Khivan territory, in 
the north-east corner of the Caspian, and 
in 1842 they had occupied Ashurdédah be- 
longing to Persia in the opposite ex- 
tremity. They had erected the | semen dae 
Ural, and Karabulak Forts, in the 
Orenburg Steppe on the rivers Turgai, 
Irgiz, and Karabul, and Fort Raimsk, 
or Aralsk, east of the Aral Sea in 
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1847, and in 1848 had launched a 
steam flotilla on that sea. In 1851 they 
commenced the capture of a line of forts, 
built from 1817 to 1847 on the banks of 
the Jaxartes by the Kokandians. They 
had thrust back the Kirgiz from the 
Orenburg Steppe, and had spread over 
it a Cossack population of 239,046 men, 
women, and children; and, above all, 
they had established a fortified line of 
posts in the shape of a crescent, from 
Guriev, on the Caspian, to Orenburg, 
Orsk, Troitska, Petropalovski, Semi- 
palatinsk, and Bakhtarminsk, which ex- 
tended far up into the Altai mountains, 
and over a distance of 2,200 miles. It 
was from those lines, from the horns of 
the crescent, that they now proposed to 
advance a wedge of fortification which 
would enable them to go forward 1,000 
miles, and take up another position at 
the foot of the mountains of Khurdsin. 
In 1853 they took Ak Musjid, an im- 
sage a fort on the Jaxartes, commanded 

y Yakab Beg Kushbegi, now better 
known as the Ataligh Ghazi, the present 
ruler of Kashgar, who made a heroic 
defence. Operations were somewhat re- 
tarded by the Crimean War and a re- 
bellion of the Kirgiz, but they were never 
abandoned. In 1854 they founded Fort 
Vernée, and occupied the Trans-Ilf 
region. Vernde is 800 miles from Petro- 
palovski, that is from their original base 
of operations, and it became the capital 
of the Great Horde of the Kirgiz, num- 
bering 118,000 persons, who all became 
subjects of Russia. In 1858, M. Khani- 
koff, a distinguished diplomatist and man 
of science, with eight other savants, was 
sent on a mission to Hirat, which he 
thoroughly examined and surveyed. In 
1859 Gounib was taken, and Schamyl 
sent prisoner to Russia. The Circassian 
Exodus followed, and the great Army of 
Caucasia was set free for fresh conquests. 
In 1860 General Zimmermann destroyed 
the forts of Pishpek and Tokmak, be- 
longing to Kokand. Thus, in 1864 the 
time had arrived for a general advance, 
so as to effect the junction of the Siberian 
and Orenburg Lines recommended by 
the committee of 1854. Accordingly, 
General Cherniayef, with 2,500 men, 
moved from the east along the Siberian 
Lines, and General Veréfkin, with 1,500 
men, from the west along the Jaxartes 
Line. On the 6th of June, General 
Cherniayef, after capturing some smaller 
places, took from the Kokandians, with 
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a loss to them of 700 killed and wounded, 
the strong fort of Auliéta, and on the 
19th General Veréfkin captured the City 
of Turkestan, thus effecting a junction 
between the two lines of advance, and 
on the 22nd of September the City of 
Chemkend fell to General Cherniayef. 
The object the committee of 1854 had 
in view was thus accomplished, and 
Russia had attained a position in Central 
Asia which enabled her to control the 
Uzbek States. It was unnecessary to 
advance further, and she determined to 
affect a virtue of moderation if she 
had it not. Accordingly, on the 21st of 
November, 1864, Prince Gortchakow 
addressed a Circular Despatch to the Re- 
presentativesof Russia at foreign Courts, 
declaring that the town of Chemkend 
‘fixed for the Russians with geographical 
precision the limit up to which they 
were bound to advance, and at which 
they must halt.”” But the ink ofthis re- 
markable document was no sooner dry 
than their conquests recommenced. In 
fact, the Russian advance was never 
suspended at all, not even at the time 
when Prince Gortchakow was penning 
this admirable despatch, which was a 
model of diplomatic writing, and which 
ointed out with much eloquence and no 
ittle truth, how it had been the fate of 
every country that had barbarous neigh- 
bours—the United States in America, 
France in Algeria, Holland in her Colo- 
nies, England in India—to be irresistibly 
forced ‘‘less by ambition than by im- 
perious necessity” to an onward march 
of conquest, ‘‘where the greatest diffi- 
culty was to know when to stop.” It 
was desirable to appease the jealousy of 
England, and, perhaps, of France and 
Germany, and a despatch cost a Russian 
diplomatist so little, hence this Circular; 
but the Government of the Ozar had 
clearly no real intention of pausing in 
their career of conquest, and they had 
none now. From that day to this the 
Russians had been ceaselessly advancing, 
not in Central Asia only, but along 
the whole line, as he would show. 
Chemkend fell on the 22nd of September, 
and on the 27th General Cherniayef ad- 
vanced 70 miles to the south against 
Tashkend. It was a city of 100,000 
inhabitants, but he hoped to carry it by 
a coup-de-main. He was repulsed, with 
the loss of 16 killed and 64 wounded ; but 
he had only 1,550 men, and the wonder 
was that with so small a force he should 
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have ventured to attack so great a city 
in the midst of a hostile population of 
500,000. On the 4th of December the 
Kokandians, encouraged by this success, 
attacked, under Alim Kul, their ruler, 
the station of Chilik, between Chemkend 
and Turkestén, in immense force. A 
detachment of 100 Ural Cossacks, sent 
from Turkestan with a howitzer to relieve 
Chilik, were here almost destroyed, 
losing 5 officers and 52 men killed, and 
2 officers and 41 men wounded. Yet 
they defended themselves for three days 
against a whole army, until relieved by 
a force from Turkestan. Few more gal- 
lant actions were ever fought, and he 
mentioned it in orderto show what sort 
of troops those Ural Cossacks and the ad- 
vancing columns of the Russians were. 
On the 12th of February, 1865, the newly- 
acquired territories of the Russians were, 
by an Imperial Ordinance, erected into 
the province of Turkestan, which was at 
first made subordinate to Orenburg. 
General Cherniayef was appointed Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief, but the 
Government of the Ozar refused to sanc- 
tion his project of annexing Tashkend ; 
but, it was added, ‘‘took care to supply 
him, without loss of time, with means 
for a strong defence ;” in other words, 


gave him 15,000 men, and threw on him 
the responsibility of advancing. This 
he was quite willing to accept, and on 
the 29th of April he took the strong fort 


of Niyazbek, 15 miles north-east of 
Tashkend, and commanding its water 
supply ; and on the 7th of May he took 
up a position against Tashkend itself, 
repulsing on the 9th a sortie of 7,000 
men, and killing Alim Kul, the ruler of 
Kokand, who led it. Tashkend fell on 
the 15th of June, and reinforcements 
were immediately sent from Orenburg 
and the Volga, but were long in arriving. 
Meantime, in October, General Cher- 
niayef sent an embassy to the Amir of 
Bukhari, ‘“‘ who had the audacity to de- 
tain it ;” whereupon General Cherniayef 
made an unsuccessful reconnaissance in 
the territory of Bukhara, and was, con- 
sequently, in January, 1866, replaced 
by General Romanovski, who requested 
that he might not be hampered by for- 
malities, and reaching Tashkend on the 
25th of March went to work at once. 
On the 22nd of April the first steamer 
with reinforcements arrived from Fort 
Perovski on the Jaxartes, and soon after 
came another, proving that the Jaxartes 
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was navigable, and that the stories to the 
contrary were fabrications meant to blind 
us. On the 20th of May was fought the 
decisive battle of Irjér, to which he had 
already alluded. The Amir of Bukhara 
was utterly routed, with the loss of all 
his baggage, guns, and ammunition, 
and at Sar 1,000 men killed, while the 
Russians had only 12 men wounded. 
The cities of N4i, Khojend, and Ouran- 
Tiube—all important places, situate 80, 
70, and 100 miles to the south of Tash- 
kend—fell on the 26th of May, the 5th 
of June, and the 18th of October. In 
the last place the Russians lost only 17 
killed and 210 wounded, and acknow- 
ledged to have themselves buried 2,000 
of the enemy ; while the Bukharians put 
their loss at 15,000 killed and wounded. 
On the 80th of October, Jizikh, in the 
territory of Bukhéra, 90 miles west of 
Khojend, was stormed, and 53 guns 
taken. The Russians had 6 killed and 
92 wounded, while the Bukharians had 
6,000 killed. General Romanovski was 
relieved at the end of 1866 by General 
Kauffmann, who was said to be one of 
the ablest officersin the Russian service, 
and the only one not to be tempted into 
fresh annexations. However, on the 
14th of May, 1868, he, too, advanced, 
and captured on that day Samarkand, the 
city of Timir, which he entered at the 
head of a brilliant staff, among whom 
was the Afghan Prince, Iskandar Khan. 
The gallantry of the Russian soldiers 
had been beyond praise; but the cir- 
cumstance most important to us, and the 
only one to which he would call atten- 
tion, was that after that battle a corps 
of Afghan refugees, 300 strong, which 
had been with the Amir of Bukhara, 
came over to the Russians, and were now 
in their service, commanded by Iskandar 
Khan, son of Sultén Jan, the ruler of 
Hirat, and the murderer of Sir William 
Macnaghten. It was only natural that 
these events should have attracted the 
notice of the Viceroy of India and of 
Ministers in this country, but he did not 
see why there should have been any 
mystery about the course intended to be 
taken. Nevertheless, mystery there was, 
and when in the Session of 1869 he pro- 
posed to call attention to the subject, 
he was twice requested by the Prime 
Minister to postpone—pending negotia- 
tions—the Motion, which he was not 
enabled to make till the 9th of July in 
that year. Those negotiations were be- 
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fore the House, and he would say at 
once that he did not see why they should 
have been kept secret ; nor, secondly, why 
they were entered into at all. He was 
always alarmed when we began to nego- 
tiate ; because we had an unlucky habit 
of meaning what we said, and of in- 
tending to be bound by it, but yet of 
expressing ourselves in such a way that 
those with whom we negotiated thought 
we meant something else. Besides, if, as 
was here stated, we had perfect confidence 
in our own strength, and dreaded nothing 
from the advance of Russia, but yet 
thought that the States with which we had 
relations should not be encroached upon 
—as Persia, Afghanistan, and Kashgar— 
would it not have been more dignified to 
have simply intimated to Russia that we 
should regard an advance beyond a cer- 
tain parallel—for instance, the parallel 
of Samarkand, as an unfriendly act, 
which would necessitate our adopting 
such measures as we might deem expe- 
dient. He believed that our wishes 
would have been complied with; for, 
independently of the friendly feeling 
which he hoped existed between the two 
countries, Russia would hardly choose 
this moment, he imagined, for dissen- 
sion, when she had Central Asia to 
settle, and was reorganizing her Army, 
in which 40 to 60 per cent of the 
superior officers were Germans, while 
there was a great deficiency of officers 
generally—1,300 doctors alone, it was 
said, being wanting. Negotiations, how- 
ever, there were; and he regretted that it 
would be his duty to show that during 
the whole time they were carried on, the 
Russians, while affecting to yield to the 
remonstrances first of Lord Clarendon, 
and then of Lord Granville, were inces- 
santly advancing, and adding fresh an- 
nexations to those which already formed 
the subject of complaint. For instance, 
on September the 8rd, 1869, Prince 
Gortchakow told Lord Clarendon, at 
Heidelberg, that it was the intention of 
the Emperor not to retain Samarkand ; 
and on the 26th of February, 1870, 
General Milhutine, the Russian Minister 
of War, said to Sir Andrew Buchanan 
that he still hoped that the occupation 
of that city would not be permament. 
But at that very time, according to the 
Russian Review, General Abramow was 
sent with an expedition to the Iskandar 
Kul Lake, which lies 50 miles to the 
south-east of Samarkand, and to the dis- 
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tricts of Faréb, MAgién, and Kishtid, 
which, he believed, lay to the east of the 
Lake, and also to Falgar and Fan, de- 
pendencies at one time of Hisar, at 
another of Ura-tepe, as well as to Matcha 
and Yaghnan, which belonged to Karé- 
tegin, a chiefdom at a very considerable 
distance to the south-east of Samarkand. 
General Abramow deposed the chiefs of 
those places, united Farab, Magian, and 
Kishtad to his own government, and 
told the people of Falgar, Fan, Matcha, 
and Yaghnan that they would befreefrom 
taxation till the end of 1870, after which 
they must send to Samarkand 1 rouble 
and 20 kopecks for each farm, as hence- 
forth they were to consider themselves 
subjects of Russia, and neither Kokand 
nor Karétegin would have any claim 
upon them. Inshort, instead of Samar- 
kand being relinquished, the country 
surrounding it had been annexed to 
Russia, and the city itself had the 
strongest garrison in Turkestan—four 
out of the 12 frontier battalions being 
stationed there, and at its outpost Katta- 
Kungan. But Bukhéré itself was virtually 
annexed to Russia, for Abdu ’1 Fath 
Mirza, the youngest son of the Amir, 
went to St. Petersburg on the 3rd of 
November, 1869, to do homage to the 


Emperor, and to petition for the suc- 


cession. What did that mean? We 
knew what it meant in the case of 
Heraclius of Georgia, and of so many 
other Princes who had submitted to 
Russia, and we might guess the result 
as regards the young Prince of Bukhara. 
But the next year to that of General 
Abramow’s expedition saw another im- 
portant annexation, of which little, if 
any, notice had been taken in this coun- 
try—that of Zungaria. Cheveng, theruler 
of this country in 1700, was therival ofthe 
Emperor of China. He ruled from Lake 
Balkash, in latitude 47 degrees, over all 
the territories now held by the Ataligh 
Ghazi, and over Thibet, and, according 
to General Perovski, over BukhAré also. 
He demanded the daughter of the Em- 
peror of China in marriage, and on being 
refused, maintained an equal war with 
China for years. It was not till 1721 
that the Emperor Kanghi was able to 
expel him from Thibet, and not before 
1759, long after his death, that the 
Chinese conquered Zungaria. He men- 
tioned these facts to show the im- 
portance of this country. The capital— 
Kulja—was annexed by the Russians 
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in July, 1871, and they thus recovered 
the sovereignty over the Kalmyk na- 
tion, who Lad migrated to Russia in 
1708, and returned to Zungaria in 
1771. The Russian frontier was thus 
extended 200 miles to the south, and 
made conterminous with that of Kash- 
gar, along its entire length. Last year 
another advance was made by the Rus- 
sians still further to the east. They 
marched from Kiakhta 200 miles to the 
south, and took possession of Ourga with 
2,000 men. This town was in Mongolia, 
and it was alleged that it was occupied 
because the Dungans, the Muhammadan 
rebels of China, would have seized it and 
impeded the trade. Be that as it might, 
it was certain that the whole of Mongolia 
was ready to submit to Russia, and that 
would carry the Russian frontier to the 
Great Wall of China. Meantime a ca- 
ravan with a formidable military escort 
had traversed the country between Zun- 
garia and Ourga, which seemed to for- 
bode annexation. In the extreme east, 
in the province of Amurskaya, there was 
the same activity on the part of the 
Russians. He was informed that a line 
of steamers was to run from Nicolaiev 
to Hankow in the centre of China, but he 
would rather leave it to others to speak 
of what was going on in that quarter. 
But there was one most remarkable cir- 
cumstance that he must bring to the 
notice of the House, which he was told 
had been reported by our Consul at 
Newchang. He said that he had fallen 
in with several parties of Russians ex- 
ploring in Manchuria who gave out that 
they were digging up landmarks which 
showed that those regions belonged to 
Russia in bygoneages. This could only 
mean that they pretended to have found 
the landmarks of the Mongols, whose 
successors they were, and whose original 
country they possessed, as, for instance, 
the Great Forest, near the Onon River, 
in which Chingiz was born, and where 
Gibbon told us he held his Court and 
used to settle the tribute of the Grand 
Princes of Russia, the Khans of Central 
Asia, the Kings of Iconium, Persia, and 
other intermediate countries. He had 
commenced by saying that Russia was at 
least as much an Asiatic as she wasa 
European Power, and the long array of 
facts he had cited showed that in nothing 
was she more Asiatic than in that in- 
satiable desire of annexing new territory, 
which was so pre-eminently the cha- 
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racteristic of Asiatic rulers. To her the 
Central Asian question then was evi- 
dently one of aggrandizement, and when 
he said he found it difficult to predict 
her course of action he did not mean to 
express a doubt of her ambition but only 
of the way in which it would be mani- 
fested. Hehadshown thatthe progress of 
Russia since the Crimean War had been 
enormous, but her present preparations 
proved that she was now meditating 
something even greater. In Poland she 
had made and was making herself strong 
against Germany and Austria in the 
almost impregnable quadrilateral of 
Modlin, Ozenstochowa, Ivangorod, and 
Brezse Litewski, the entire garrison of 
which in time of war would probably 
exceed our whole regular Army. There 
were, it was said, 80,000 men in Modlin 
alone. She was planning and completing 
railroads, one from the Don to Petrovsk 
on the Caspian, three from Central 
Russian cities to the Volga, which would 
enable her to throw a large army into 
Central Asia at any moment. She in- 
tended to re-fortify Sevastopol, and was 
sending circular iron-clads down to 
Taganrog and Kertch. She had torn up 
the Treaty of Paris, and was re-organizing 
her Army on the principle of compulsory 
service for all classes which would en- 
able her to draw 2,100,000 regular 
soldiers from the 4,000,000 of men she 
had at the age for conscription. In 
seven years—in ten at the farthest—she 
would have that stupendous Army in 
the field. The time might then be pro- 
pitious. Germany and France might 
then be fighting out their deadly quarrel. 
Turkey, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were a true 
prophet, would then be bankrupt, and 
Russia firmly posted at Marv and Hirat 
would demand of fortune one of her two 


long-coveted prizes, and would receive for 


answer, Utrum mavis accipe. He must 
now for one moment look at the question 
as Central Asiatics themselves regarded 
it. He was no defender of the slave 
trade. No man had denounced it in 
stronger terms than he, and he believed 
that had his advice, offered ten years 
ago, been taken, it would have half died 
out in Central Asia. His despatches 
showed how the occupation of Marv and 
Hirdét by Persia would affect that trade, 
and he regretted that the Government 
should have thought it right to refuse to 
lay his despatches on the Table. He ab- 
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horred slavery, but was bound to acknow- 
ledge that it was a Muhammadan insti- 
tution, sanctioned by the laws and the 
religion of Islam. What was happening 
in Zanzibar sufficiently proved that fact. 
He was bound, too, to say that the Tur- 
kumans and not the Uzbeks were re- 
sponsible for the murders and other 
atrocities which marked the slave trade 
in Central Asia, and the Uzbeks had no 
power to control the Turkumans. So 
far from that, the Turkumans murdered 
one of the Khans of Khiva in Khiva 
itself, and the city swam in blood, for 
12,000 of them were murdered in return. 
They sent the head of another Khan to 
the present Shah of Persia, who, with 
true magnanimity, buried it and built a 
mosque over it, though it was the head 
of an enemy. Even if the Uzbeks had 
not bought slaves, the Turkumans would 
have captured men for their own service. 
The Uzbeks treated their slaves well, 
allowed them to save up money to pur- 
chase their freedom, and granted them 
some singular privileges. It must be 
remembered, too, that there had been, 
and still were, things, which might have 
induced the Uzbeks to think that those 
who complained of their keeping slaves 
were not, after all, much more immacu- 
late than themselves in the matter. It 
was not so long since Russia emancipated 
her serfs. Captain Abbott related that 
the Persian Ambassador to Khiva of his 
time purchased in Khiva two beautiful 
women for slaves, who were released by 
the Khan himself. Our own Native 
Agent, Rajib Ali, who was sent to Khiva 
from Tehrén about 1858, purchased a 
number of girls of good station, who 
were sold with their families by the 
Khan’s order for some political disturb- 
ance. Rajib Ali brought those females 
to Tehran and sold them there. The 
Persians had slaves, the Afghans had 
slaves, and even our own Afghan pro- 
tégés, living under the very eye of our 
Mission at Tehran, and paid from the 
Mission Treasury, they, too, had slaves. 
But he did not seek to acquit Khiva. 
No doubt before the Russian invasion 
she was guilty. He only said that the 
charges brought against her since then 
were unfair, and would not be endorsed 
by any native of Central Asia. He held 
in his hand the Russian Manifesto con- 
taining those charges, but it omitted all 
mention of the aggressive acts committed 
by Russia against Khiva during a cen- 
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tury and a half, and was inconsistent 
with the statements of the Russian ge- 
nerals themselves. In 1864, when the 
Amir of Bukh4ré proclaimed a holy war 
against Russia, and invited Khiva to 
join in it, Khiva refused. This was ad- 
mitted by General Romanovski, who 
said— 

“The rumoured participation of Khiva in a 
war against us was not very credible. That 
Khanate appreciated too highly the profits of a 
trade, which had greatly increased; and, more- 
over, Khiva looked upon Bukhara with distrust.” 
So long back as 1854 the same author 
told us— 

“Our relations with Khiva improved after the 
establishment of the Sir Darya line and the 
— They became noticeably less hos- 

2. 

The Manifesto accused the Khan of 
Khiva of encouraging the Kirgiz to 
revolt, and of sending in 1869 and 1870 
lundering bands into the Orenburg 
Babes but where was the proof? In 
the meantime we must remember that 
the Russians erected a fort on Khivan 
territory, in Krasnovodsk Bay, in 1869, 
and from that time to this had been 
occupying other parts of Khiva and 
sending military expeditions through 
the land. Yet the Khan had done his 
best to obtain peace. He had sent two 
Embassies—one to Caucasia and one to 
St. Petersburg — to solicit terms, both 
of which had , aoe repulsed. If no em- 


bassy had yet been sent to General 
Kauffmann, it was obviously because no 
mercy was expected in that quarter. 
But whatever the shortcomings of Khiva 
might have been, we, at least, had no 


cause for complaint. We commenced 
diplomatic intercourse with Khiva by 
sending a Native Envoy from Hirat in 
1839. He was graciously received, and 
a return mission was sent. Captain 
Abbott was next deputed to Khiva to 
obtain the release of Russian prisoners, 
and was most hospitably received and 
entertained by the Khan, who, to oblige 
him, and out of compliment to the Queen, 
released a number of Hirdti ladies and 
a Persian servant of the Tehran Mission. 
He also wrote to the Amir of Bukhéra, 
interceding for Conolly and Stodhart, 
and in spite of the disastrous failure 
of Perovski’s expedition against him, 
set free and sent to Russia, under the 
charge of Sir Richmond Shakespeare, all 
the Russian prisoners he had, 416 in 
humber. Abbott styled him the just, 
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kind and honorable Khén Hazrat, and 
said that he loved and respected his 
character. Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
too, spoke well of him, and he thought 
it much to be regretted that General 
Perovski should have represented his 
character so differently, and should have 
accused the British officers of coming 
there ‘‘for the purpose of making a 
survey of the Caspian and of the Russian 
fortresses,” and of wishing to take credit 
for the release of the Russian prisoners, 
‘‘ which was really due to the Russian 
cornet Aitoff.” But some years after, 
Mr. Thomson was sent from Tehran to 
Khiva, and was well received, as was 
our unworthy agent, Rajib Ali, and the 
present Khan had sent Envoys to Cal- 
cutta, so that from first to last our re- 
lations with Khiva have been most 
friendly, and so would it have been with 
Russia had her intentions been equally 
above suspicion. But the fact was that 
the Chiefs of Central Asia looked upon 
Russia as an Asiatic Power like them- 
selves, and they knew that her policy, 
like their own, was one of encroachment 
and annexation. This idea impelled 
them to a double course of action which 
was not so inconsistent as it would ap- 
pear at first sight. On the one hand, 
they regarded Russia with dread, and 
stubbornly opposed her advance. On 
the other hand, they thought her success 
fated, and sullenly acquiesced in her 
triumph, because they thought she was 
one of themselves. This was not theory, 
but fact, as he had heard again and 
again from the lips of Central Asiatics 
themselves, and it accounted for the vo- 
luntary submission of so many wild tribes 
to Russia. He came now to consider 
our own view of the question, and cer- 
tainly not one had varied so much in 
the course of years. At a time when 
Russia was separated from India by the 
vast and apparently impassable desert 
of Central Asia, we ‘‘ went to meet that 
which we would most avoid,’’ we crossed 
the Indus and advanced to Kabul and 
Hirat to set up by war a barrier against 
war. There were fatal errors in that 
movement. We chose acruel and licen- 
tious tyrant, of whose evil deeds he knew 
some which had never been chronicled, 
to be the ruler of Kabul, in place of the 
ablest and best Afghan chief of whom 
there was any record, and we made ar- 
rangements at Kabul, and, indeed, at 
every station we occupied, except Kan- 
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dahfr, so extravagantly bad as must have 
ruined any cause. We did other things 
which stirred up the fury of the Afghans 
against us. He might tell the House 
that, being in charge of a district at the 
foot of the Bolan, at that period many 
Afghans came to see him as they passed 
through and told him of these things, 
and said if the Russians came they would 
have vengeance for them; and yet like 
things had been done since in Persia. 
It was doubtful, too, whether anything 
could have justified our sending an army 
so far from its base of operations with the 
independent countries of Sindh and the 
Panjab intervening between it and the 
British India of that day. He believed 
Lord Hardinge told an officer of high 
rank that in his judgment our Empire 
in India trembled in the balance during 
the Sikh War. He asked, could anyone 
now think without dismay of what would 
have happened if the splendid Army of 
the Sikhs had risen against us when so 
large a part of our forces was cooped up 
in Afghénistin? Yet, in spite of all 


this, he must say our danger was chiefly 
of our own making, and he believed 
that had we been prudent we might 
have carried out our enterprise, rash as 


it was, without disaster. He said now 
as he had said then, that had we placed 
Shah Shuja on the throne and then re- 
tired upon Kandahar and Hirat we 
should have remained masters of the 
situation. The Afghans could never have 
dislodged us from those places, and 
Shah Shuja, unsurrounded by the hated 
Firingis, would have made a better fight 
in his own savage ruthless way than 
with our aid; and had he fallen, Dost 
Muhammad, after the severe lesson we 
had taught him, would have been only 
too glad to accept our terms. Even as 
it was, our expedition, though rash in 
its conception, miserably mismanaged in 
execution, and fraught with disastrous 
consequences, was not altogether with- 
out results to be carried to the credit 
side of the account. It taught our 
Indian Army, then in a lethargic state, 
something of war on a grand scale, 
made us acquainted with our present 
north-west frontier and with the coun- 
tries beyond, and dispelled for ever the 
bugbear of an Afghan invasion. But 
whatever our mistakes might have been 
at the time of the Afghan War, he be- 
lieved that we were now falling into 
errors equally pernicious. At least, we 
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had then a policy, now we had, so far as 
he knew, none at all. Perhaps, indeed, 
he should be told that drifting, waiting 
on Providence, with our hands in our 
pocene, and a ‘‘rest and be thankful” 
ook was a policy. But, at all events, 
he hoped no one would say that the ne- 
gotiations recorded in those pages with 
their lengthened sweetness long drawn 
out, their babbling of neutral zones and 
imaginary spheres of influence, repre- 
sented a policy. We had heard of neu- 
tral zones before, and we knew what 
came of them. By the Treaty of the 
18th of September, 1739, the territory 
round Azov was then evacuated and 
turned into a neutral zone between 
Turkey and Russia, and Kabardia was 
to be another zone, but in the next war 
the neutral zone was, from its dismantled 
state, the first place taken, and was forth- 
with incorporated with Russia. Besides, 
it was not every country that could be 
made a neutral zone, and to talk of Af- 
ghanistén as a neutral zone seemed like 
asking an Irishman to sit quietly be- 
tween two combatants. It was true, 
however, that Lord Clarendon spoke, 
not of a neutral zone in his first letter, 
but of ‘some territory as neutral be- 
tween the possessions of England and 
Russia, which should be the limit of 
those possessions, and be scrupulously 
respected by both Powers,” and the 
suggestion that Afghanistan should be 
the zone seemed to come from Prince 
Gortchakow rather than from him, the 
Prince giving a positive assurance that 
the Emperor looked upon that country 
‘as completely outside the sphere within 
which Russia may be called upon to 
exercise her influence.” This view was 
confirmed at page 4, where it was dis- 
tinctly stated that the ‘proposal was 
made by Prince Gortchakow.”’ But the 
fact that Lord Clarendon was “‘ not suffi- 
ciently informed,” ‘‘ at once to express an 
opinion as to whether Afghanistan would 
fulfil the conditions and circumstances of 
a neutral territory between the two 
Powers,” was quite sufficient evidence to 
prove how incompetent the Foreign 
Office was to deal with these questions 
which affect India directly, and this 
country only on account of India. He 
passed over the sang froid of the Russian 
Prince in assuming that all the territory 
between the Russian outposts and the 
frontier of Afghanistan was, as a matter 
of course, to go to Russia, as, for in- 
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stance, Karaétegin, Hisar, and other dis- 
tricts where no Russian had yet shown 
his face, while we were to be absolutely 
restricted to what we already possessed ; 
but did not Lord Clarendon remember 
that we had relations with Afghaénistén 
quite inconsistent with making it a 
neutral territory ; that, for instance, we 
had just been sending up rifled guns and 
money to Shir Ali to enable him to tri- 
umph over his rivals, that the Treaty of 
Paris might at any time compel us in 
the interests of Persia, if not our own, 
to interfere with Afgh4nistén, that we 
were constantly obliged to march men 
into the mountains bordering on Peshé- 
war, and that to declare that region 
neutral would be to hand over our troops 
to slaughter and our officers to assassina- 
tion. Luckily the Council of India and 
Lord Mayo knew more about the matter, 
and it was owing to their determined 
opposition that we were not caught in 
this snare. So at page 4 they would 
find Lord Clarendon, on the 17th of 
April, hurriedly retreating from the sug- 
gested neutrality of Afghdnistén, and 
proposing that the Upper Oxus should 
e the boundary line which neither 
Power should permit their forces to 
cross; but Prince Gortchakow imme- 
diately conjured up the phantom of 
Bukhara, that could not raise a finger to 
save her own lifeless body, to combat this 
proposition. The end was that the 
neutral zone seemed, as far as England 
was concerned, to vanish into thin air, 
and that, seen through the mirage of 
Russian misrepresentation, it was still 
Afghanistan. He was really afraid to 
touch the Papers at all for fear of brush- 
ing away some diplomatic cobweb or 
other. But he would go back for a mo- 
ment to the discussion about the relin- 
quishment of Samarkand—that Samar- 
kand which gave Russia the virtual pos- 
session of Bukharad, because Bukhara 
depended on it for its supply of water. 
He had already shown the utterly illu- 
sory character of the pledge of relin- 
quishment as proved by the annexation 
and taxation of districts still farther to 
the south, but he could not help adding 
that it was diametrically opposed to 
the language held by the Russian go- 
vernors and generals in Central Asia. 
soon as we got clear of the honeyed 
talk of diplomacy and emerged into the 
region of common sense, we soon found 
out what the Russians really meant. 
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‘‘No instance,” said Vambéry, ‘has yet 
been known of the Russians ever re- 
tracing their steps in any part of Asia.” 
In strict accordance with that statement 
was the language of Count Perovski’s 
proclamation on entering Central Asia. 
‘‘The Russians have come here not for 
a day, nor yet for a year, but for ever !” 
That was intelligible enough; it was 
downright plain speaking. Again, Ro- 
manovski says—‘‘ But the experience of 
the last years had convinced us that, 
after occupying any point in Central 
Asia, it was impossible for us to abandon 
it.” The fact was we had no right to 
ask Russia to give up Samarkand, no 
more than Russia had to ask us to give 
up Peshawar, and she had no more idea 
of complying than we should have, or 
rather infinitely less. Let them, then, 
_ away for ever the idle notion that 

ussia meant to go back, and the no 
less delusive one that she would become 
weaker as she advanced. Those notions 
would delude only the ignorant. In a 
year or two Central Asia would be 
Russia—as much Russia as the Crimea 
or Astrakhan—more so, perhaps, for the 
exceeding richness of the soil along the 
Jaxartes, and in the Oasis of Khiva, 
would bring in a flood of Russian colo- 
nists from the starved surplus population 
of the far north. If anyone would look 
at page 118 of General Romanovski’s 
pamphlet, he would see that there were 
440,036 Cossacks of both sexes in the 
Ural, Orenburg, and: Siberia, and 
239,446 in Orenburgalone. These were 
the Russian pioneers, and could all be 
pushed tothe front. There were already 
Russian schools, clubs, churches, and 
newspapers in the cities of the Uzbeks, 
and brigades of Cossacks had preceded 
them. The steam power that Russia 
had in the Caspian and the Volga was 
more than five times what she had on 
the Baltic. She had on the Caspian 423 
steamers with 33,725 horse-power, and 
if the Oxus should really be turned into 
its old course it would be but a fort- 


night’s voyage from Nijni to Khojend. 


For Central Asia, then, they might read 
Russia in future. There were one or 
two other things in these Papers to 
which he must refer. The first was the 
contradictory way in which the conduct 
of the Russian generals was spoken of 
to suit the occasion. Lord Clarendon 
was told to be under no apprehension 
that Russian generals would communi- 
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cate with Indian malcontents, because 
‘Russian generals are well disciplined ;” 
but at page 9 Prince Gortchakow him- 
self admitted to Lord Clarendon that 
‘the military commanders had all ex- 
ceeded their instructions in the hope of 
gaining distinction, and consequently 
one after the other had been recalled,” 
and in the serious and to us critical 
matter of the integrity of the Ataligh 
Ghazi’s dominions, there was a strange 
admission ‘‘ that two Russian officers, 
with a few followers, did penetrate, not 
long ago, into Kashgar territory, but 
contrary to orders’—as if any Russian 
officer would go without permission from 
his general—‘“‘ and so as to draw upon 
the officers concerned the displeasure 
of the Russian Government.” Now, 
considering that Captain Valilkanoff, 
the aide-de-camp of the Governor Gene- 
ral of Siberia, had in 1858 been to 
Kashgar, had spent 11 months and 15 
days in the journey and residence there, 
and had made an elaborate Report which 
he (Mr. Eastwick) had himself read, it 
was not easy to understand why a fresh 
expedition should have so recently gone 
into Kashgar territory, more particularly 
as it appeared from Mr. Shaw’s letter, 
at page 17 of the Papers, that the 
Atéligh Ghazi was painfully jealous 
about the Russian encroachments, and 
spoke very bitterly regarding them. But 
in reality this pretended disobedience 
of Russian officers had become too 
transparent a device. If Russian gene- 
rals were to deal with their instructions 
on the frontiers of Persia and Afghan- 
istan as they had dealt with them in 
Bukhara, the sooner we increased our} 
Estimates the better. For his part, he 
could not understand an English Minis- 
ter enduring to be told that the friend- 
ship of this country was so slight a mat- 
ter that the generals of Russia one after 
another would risk a rupture with it in 
order to obtain a cross or a riband. 
Had we fallen so low that our peaceful 
relations were made to depend on Gene- 
ral Kauffmann’s being satisfied with 
the number of orders he had obtained ? 
The second point was the gathering of 
Afghan malcontents of the highest rank 
and influence in Bukhara, on the fron- 
tier of Afghanistén. A parade was 
made of the Russian Minister at Tehrén 
being instructed to refuse protection to 
an Afghan there, of whom we were told 
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quence was that to us compared with 
taking into the Russian service a whole 
corps of Afghans, commanded by the son 
of the late ruler of Hirat, who killed 
Sir William Macnaghten ; or of what 
moment was it when placed beside the 
residence on the frontier, under Russian 
protection, of the Sardér Abdarrahmin 
Khan, the grandson of Dost Muhammed, 
and the vanquisher and dethroner of 
Shir Ali? It was true that he had 
married the daughter of the Amir of 
Bukhara, and that that was some excuse 
for his residing in the territory of his 
father-in-law, but it was with the aid of 
that father-in-law and with his troops 
that he invaded Afghénistén in July, 
1865, gathered adherents, and entered 
Kabul on the 2nd of March, 1866, and 
defeated Shir Ali in the bloody and for 
the time decisive battle of Shéhabad. 
With the consent of Russia, what he 
then did might be repeated, and at 
page 40 he found the Sardar actually 
proposing this to General Kauffmann. 
It depended, then, on the will of the 
Russian general whether Afghdnistin 
should or should not be enveloped in 
the flames of war, and to his mind it 
was clear that, as these Afghan Sardars 
must be interned somewhere, it would 
better be in our territory, where we had 
the power to keep them in check without 
placing ourselves under an obligation to 
Russia—an obligation probably dis- 
cussed in every bazar from Samarkand to 
Delhi. The last thing he would men- 
tion was the now palpable absurdity of 
making the whole negotiations hinge 
on our restraining Kabul, and Russia 
keeping back Bukhéré—poor, helpless 
Bukhéré—while all the time the real 
danger lay at the south-eastern corner 
of the Caspian and along the frontier of 
Khurdsfn, a well-watered and well-in- 
habited country, where we had abso- 
lutely no means of knowing what went 
on. In his speech of the 9th of July, 
1869, he pointed out that if we had cause 
for apprehension it was not at Kabul, 
but at Astarébéd, Marv, and Hiraét. He 
said that a Russian expeditionary force 
might with ease and almost without the 
knowledge of the Persian Goverment, be 
landed at Astarébéd and marched along 
the Perso-Turkuman frontier all the way 
to Hirat. He had just received a letter 
from Khurdsén which said that that was 
being done now. He believed that to 
be exaggeration, but it showed what was 
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expected, and he thought it would not 
be denied that Russian troops had en- 
tered the Persian district of Gurgdn in 
pursuit of some Turkumans, and that 
they had received the submission of some 
of the Turkuman tribes who owed alle- 
giance to Persia. No man with any 
pretensions to a knowledge of strategy 
could overlook the danger to India that 
this concentration of force at Ashurédah 
and Chikishlar implied. It was idle to 
call it a movement against Khiva which 
could be reached from the Aral, from 
Bukhara, and from Mangishlak by much 
shorter routes. It would be ludicrous, if 
it did not involve such serious issues, to 
see our Foreign Minister struggling to 
keep Afghanistan safe—that Afghanistan 
that knew so well how to protect itself. 
By warning back the Russians from 
crossing the fearful Valley of the Upper 
Oxus, in which Wood told us whole 
caravans were buried in a single ava- 
lanche—from crossing it, he said, in 
order to get into that hornet’s nest of the 
Afghans by scrambling up the stupen- 
dous slope of the Hindi Kush, where an 
English sailor, Wood himself, could only 
crawl on his hand and knees, and with 
the help of the nimble mountaineers, 
who, with much greater ease than they 


dragged him up, could have pitched him 
like a stone into the abyss beneath, 
while all the time the Caspian Gates, 
the front door of India, stood wide open, 
the Russians clustering on the Steppes, 


and not a detective in sight. He was 
not alarmed at the Russian advance, 
though he quite appreciated its impor- 
tance. It meant, of course, the down- 
fall of the Turk and of the Turkish re- 
ligion, which, buoyed up in one quarter, 
now sank at the fountain-head. It 
meant danger to India if we were re- 
solved to i away our vantage and 
to let persons who had no practical 
knowledge of the subject, and who de- 
lighted in official darkness, guide our 
counsels. It meant peace and good will 
and a neighbourly rivalry in commerce 
with Russia, if we acted with the 
strength we really possessed, threw over- 
board all secret diplomacy, came out 
manfully, and insisted on everything be- 
tween Russia and ourselves being done 
in the light of day. If, for instance, we 
were to have negotiations, let them be 
before a Congress of the Great Powers ; 
but, above all things, let us not live in 
a fool’s paradise and despise the re- 
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sources of others while we magnified our 
own. The immense population of India 
was not so great a security to us as the 
waterless deserts and scantily-inhabited 

lains of Central Asia were to Russia. 

mn the contrary, a teeming and dis- 
contented population was a serious dan- 
ger. Our real strength lay in our fair 
Government, our English Army, and 
our wealth ; for in the East the sword 
was his who would pay. It was a real 
strength and a. sufficient one, but then 
we must not throw away our friends, 
and must spend our money wisely. We 
must not neglect the commonest precau- 
tions, dig impracticable tunnels at Atak, 
while it took a week to ferry over a 
cavalry regiment because there were but 
few boats, and these altogether un- 
suited for the purpose. Peshawar should 
be strong, and civilians said it was; but 
the best general we ever had: there, Sir 
Sydney Cotton, said it was weak, and if 
we wished it to be strong we had much 
to do. We must begin by making 
Peshawar a military government, giving 
the general the power to deal with 
offenders. Some thought we should 
have a suspension bridge across the 
Indus ; but, at all events, we should have 
some means of crossing it all seasons, 
and railways to Atak from Lahore and 
Karachi, an earthwork at Peshawar, and 
our European regiments in healthy can- 
tonments, such as Campbell-pur, with 
the means of placing them, if requisite, 
instantaneously at Peshiwar, and we 
should clear, once for all, the Hills of the 
robbers, and sweep away the Akhund of 
SwAt, and his followers, the Hindustani 
rebels and the fanatical assassins. There 
were other things he might mention, 
such as the occupation of Quettah, and 
the maintenance of an Envoy at Hirt. 
Quettah was in Kelat, and Kelat was to 
all intents and purposes India, and the 
sooner we declared it to be so the better. 
If our generals said it was wise in a 
military point of view, then there should 
be a garrison at Quettah, there should 
be no weak truckling to the Afghans in 
a matter of our Treaty rights with which 
they had no concern, and a garrison we 
should have there. He had seen a letter 
from a great Afghan chief which made 
him think there would be no objection, 
butthereverse, to our occupying Quettah ; 
and, as for the Bilichis, it ought to be 
known that during the Indian Mutiny 
Sir Henry Green put himself at the head 
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of 12,000 of them, marched to Kahan 
without any British troops, and recovered 
the three guns we had lost at Nafushk. 
Such were the officers we had had and 
might have on the frontier, and they 
were the proper persons to advise 
whether Quettah should be occupied or 
not, and to them he left the question. 
But that was a smaller matter than 
our alliances with Persia and Kashgar, 
particularly Persia. Kashgar was, he 
hoped, provided for by the mission of 
Mr. Forsyth and the personal character 
of the Ataligh Ghazi. As to Persia, he 
could say much; but there was no time 
for it now. One thing, however, he 
would say, and it was that our interests 
there had been sacrificed for the last 10 
years. Why, for instance, when His 
Majesty the Shah directed him (Mr. 
Eastwick) to apply to his Government 
for British officers to instruct his troops, 
was that request disregarded? Why 
was the despatch asking for those offi- 
cers withheld? He asked that his 
despatch on the subject might be laid 
on the Table. He was sorry to hear 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the debate last year 
pass an eulogium which was not de- 
served. He had too much respect for 
the noble Lord to doubt the sincerity 
with which he spoke, but he dared say 
they would hear contrary opinions ex- 
pressed, if not there, then in ‘‘ another 
place.” But he trusted he should have 
some other opportunity of dealing with 
that matter as regarded Persia, and he 
would now content himself with expres- 
sing a hope that in future if we made 
friends of our enemies, as we had done 
in the case of Sultan Jan, of Shir Ali, and 
the Afghans generally, we should at least 
not make enemies of our friends, as we 
did with the Sardér Abdu’r-rahmén 
Khan, and with Persia in too many 
instances. Lastly, we should have as 
little secret diplomacy as possible, and 
he trusted that in this respect the Go- 
vernment would at once make a change 
by granting the Papers for which he now 
asked. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving for the Address. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, That She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that there be laid before this 
House Copies of Correspondence sang to the 


Missions to Khiva of Mr. Thomson and Rajib 
Ali: 
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“ And, of any Despatches in 1862 and 1863 
respecting the employment of British Officers 
with the troops of His Majesty the Shah, and 
respecting the state of Khur4san at that time.” 
(Mr. Eastwick.) 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he recalled the remark of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) when this question 
was brought before the House in 1869 
that of all things the most to be de- 
precated was a policy of mystery. 
Yet he found that Lord Granville in a 
despatch to Prince Gortchakoff urged 
upon him the necessity of coming to a 
decision at an early date, in order that 
the question might not be complicated 
by possible discussions in the British 
Parliament. He regretted that a 
Member of the Government which he 
supported should show such a dread of 
discussion in regard to a subject which 
vitally affected the interests of this 
country. He could not see any reason 
for the extreme alarm and excitement 
which took possession of the public mind 
last autumn on the subject of the 
Russian advance in Central Asia. The 
general conclusion arrived at in 1869, 
when his hon. Friend (Mr. Eastwick) 
brought forward this question, was that 
there was no ground for uneasiness. 
The position had not materially changed 
since that time, and high authorities 
had long ago regarded the Russian ad- 
vance to the Oxus as inevitable. He 
had no doubt that the Russian Govern- 
ment were perfectly sincere in their desire 
for no further extension of territory, as 
sincere as our East Indian Company 
were when they even censured their Go- 
vernors for extending it. Khiva was 
500 miles west of Samarcand, and con- 
sequently so much further from India ; 
and he did not see that the occupation 
of Khiva would give Russia any ad- 
vantage against Persia which she did 
not now fully possess in the island of 
Ashourada in the south-eastern angle of 
the Caspian. There was great force in the 
Russian argument that any further en- 
largement of their territories depended 
less on themselves than on the conduct 
ofthe native tribes. He did not believe 
that Russia could avoid advancing her 
boundaries in Central Asia. Like our- 
selves in India, she must take more in 
order to keep what she had got. Did 
anybody suppose that if we had gone on 
the principle of confining ourselves to 
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Bengal we should now be in India at 
all? He protested against the notion 
that the people of Central Asia should 
be denied the benefits of good govern- 
ment because we might think it our 
interest to have barbarous tribes rather 
than a civilized nation for our neighbour. 
History presented no example of go- 
vernments more fanatical and cruel, or 
of people more debased and oppressed 
than were to be found in these Khanates, 
which showed, as Vambéry said, to 
what a state of degradation tyranny 
allied with fanaticism might reduce a 
eople. In the interests of humanity 
he wished to see the absorption by 
Russia of these countries, although the 
result might be to make Russia a great 
Power in Central Asia. He believed 
that Russian rule would be as great a 
benefit to these countries as English 
tule had been to India. Prince Gortcha- 
koff had said no one would now wish to 
see British rule withdrawn from India; 
and the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the English Government had 
said that he saw nothing to com- 
plain of in the action of Russia against 
Khiva. Let us be as fair towards 
Russia as she seemed disposed to be 
towards us. We had never given up 


an inch of territory once acquired 


in India. Why, then, should we be 
always nagging Russia for doing the 
same in Central Asia? Turning to the 
Correspondence, he thought it clear 
that Prince Gortchakoff acceded to our 
view on the implied condition that we 
should be held responsible for the good 
conduct of the Afghans. But we could 
not be really responsible for the conduct 
of a weak ruler and a turbulent people 
unless we assumed the control and direc- 
tion of their affairs, and to do this we 
must place British officers in power at 
Cabul, and support their authority by a 
military force. The result of the policy 
foreshadowed in these Papers would 
probably be such that within a few years 
he fully expected to see British political 
officers in Afghanistan. Now, our true 
policy was to avoid all entangling alli- 
ances with that country. Whatever 
European Power first entered Afghan- 
istan would make the Afghans their 
enemy. Our re-appearance in that 
country would revive the memories of 
our former occupation in the minds of 
the people. Whatever dependence 
might be placed on the ruler of that 
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country, no reliance could be placed 
on his subjects—a national party 
would be formed who would rouse the 
fanatical feelings of the people against 
the English, and the English alliance 
would be as much a source of weakness 
to the existing ruler as it had been to a 
former ruler. For the last 70 years there 
had never been a strong Government 
there. Family dissensions had always 
prevented it, and the succession was sure 
to be disputed on the death of the pre- 
sent Ameer. We were placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. We must either 
assume a protectorate over Afghanistan 
and occupy it by British troops—which 
would involve great cost and arduous 
responsibilities — or we must leave 
her to herself, contenting ourselves 
with giving good advice, which would 
probably be unheeded. And then what 
would become of the new boundary 
arrangement? Instead of keeping Russia 
at a distance we had drawn ourselves 
nearer to her. Formerly, if Russia 
wished to molest us, she would have 
had to move a thousand miles from her 
base to find us, whilst now we should 
have to move from our base and seek 
her on the Oxus. If it was in the 
power of Russia to exercise a disturbing 
influence on our Indian interests the - 
danger was aggravated by our present 
policy. The very talk of limiting the 
advance of Russia caused a sense of un- 
easiness amongst the natives of India. 
He was of opinion that 30 or 40 or 50 
years must elapse before Russia could 
so extend her conquests in these parts 
as to make them the base of operations 
against India. He believed that Russia, 
with an exclusively Mahomedan popu- 
lation of a fanatical hue, would be far 
more vulnerable than ourselves, and 
that the mass of the population of 
India, both high and low, had no wish 
to change the rule of England for that 
of Russia. The tone ofthe Indian Press 
was that although many shortcomings 
were to be imputed to England, her rule 
had been very beneficial to India, and 
that in the event of a contest between 
Russia and England for dominion in 
India, the people of India would 
heartily support England. One thing 
the Indians viewed with great satis- 
faction, and that was the perfect free- 
dom of meeting, writing, and discus- 
sion allowed them, a privilege which they 
did not expect to enjoy under the rule of 
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any foreign Power but that of gens. 
No doubt war would be popular in India, 
whether among members of the military 
or the civil service, because it would 
open a fresh field for distinction. This 
was perfectly natural; but it showed 
that the country should not implicitly 
rely upon Anglo-Indian opinions. A 
Russian diplomatist had recently startled 
the world by the statement that com- 
mercial Treaties with Asiatic nations 
were merely political instruments. If 
our officers were as candid they would 
probably say the same. He did not 
believe the trade with these poor, thinly- 
peopled, mountainous countries beyond 
our territories could be of the least 
importance to India with her immense 
seaward and still greater internal trade. 
In his opinion, the proper course for this 
country to adopt was to persevere in a 
policy of inaction with regard to the ad- 
vance of Russia in Central Asia. He 
would not have been a party to setting 
up a neutral zone between Russian terri- 
tory and our own. Years must elapse 
before Russia could come into collision 
with our Indian interests. Should she 


ever show an. intention of advancing 
into countries within the sphere of those 
interests, it would then be time enough 


to warn her that we could not permit 
those interests to be endangered, but we 
remained judges of the circumstances 
that constituted that danger. We should 
thus have maintained complete liberty 
of action, and should be free to select 
the time and place for resisting the 
further progress of Russia, and have 
avoided placing ourselves in the awkward 
predicament of being forced into a war 
at an unfavourable juncture merely to 
preserve our dignity. Neither did he 
see any reason why we should en- 
deavour to set up an English influence 
in Persia as opposed to Russian influence, 
although, of course, we should culti- 
vate friendly relations with that country. 
As far as regarded India itself, doubt- 
less, as education and intelligence pro- 
gressed in that country, the aspiration of 
the natives would be not for a change of 
dominion, but for self-government, and 
to that aspiration we should yield as 
occasion demanded, especially as re- 
garded local taxation. Should we adopt 
such a course we might rest confident 
that we should retain our hold on the 
affections of the people of India, and 
then secure in the stability of our rule 
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and in our power to repel aggression 
from whatever quarter it might come, 
we might with perfect safety wish 
Russia good speed in her mission of 
civilization in Central Asia. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Penryn (Mr. Eastwick) 
has addressed us at some length, and 
in a speech which, like most of his 
speeches on Eastern subjects, is at once 
interesting and instructive. In follow- 
ing him I will try to point out, as briefly 
as I can, how far his views agree with 
and how far they differ from those of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It seems to 
me that the simplest order in which I 
can arrange remarks which will neces- 
sarily apply to the whole of the countries 
lying immediately west and north-west 
of India is the geographical one, and I 
will accordingly begin on the south with 
the State of Khelat. Our relations with 
the Khan of Khelat are defined by a 
Treaty which has lately been laid before 
the House on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. For the most part the stipula- 
tions of that Treaty have been fairly 
observed by the Khelat State, and al- 
though the Khan has given some trouble 
of late, he met the Viceroy on his recent 
tour and made the amende honorable, so 
that we are now quite good friends 
again. My hon. Friend wants us to ad- 
vance to Quetta, a place in the do- 
minions of the Khan of Khelat. There 
is no doubt that we have a Treaty-right 
to station British troops in Khelat if we 
choose. so to do, but why should we do 
it without manifest necessity ? Why put 
it in the power of the disaffected to say 
—‘‘There, you see, in spite of all the 
talk about non-annexation, the British 
are at their old game, pressing forward 
indefinitely. They have passed the In- 
dus; they have passed the Hala Range; 
where will they stop—why should not 
they go on to Tehran, or for that matter 
right up to the Turkish frontier?” I do 
not agree with my hon. Friend in advo- 
cating an advance to Quetta in time of 
peace, and for these reasons—because 
such an advance could not, as things are 
at present, be otherwise than extremely 
disagreeable to the Khan of Khelat, and 
I suspect to the Afghans also, because 
further it would be very unpopular with 
the Army—not just at first, when there 
was a certain excitement prevailing con- 
sequent upon an onward move, but as 
soon as that excitement had subsided— 
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yot further, because it would be very 
expensive, and although not so poor as 
our ill-wishers suppose, we have not 
money to play ducks and drakes with. 
Lastly, because, if at any time and for 
any purpose it were desirable to go to 
Quetta, to Quetta we could go with the 
greatest possible ease. General Jacob 
found no difficulty in sending troops to 
Khelat even in the middle of the Mutiny. 
I come now to Seistan. With regard to 
Seistan the state of the case is this. At 
the time of our last discussion about 
these matters, a dispute was raging with 
respect to that territory between the 
Persians and Afghans; and, as I then 
mentioned, Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment had not given any positive or 
final opinion as to the respective rights 
of either party. Since that time—July 
9th, 1869—British officers have, at the 
desire of both parties, traversed the dis- 
puted districts, and laid down a boundary 
which they considered to be that which 
best meets the rights of the rival Go- 
vernments, as those rights were modified 
by the events which took place between 
the Treaty of Paris, which was signed 
in 1857, and the commencement of the 
demarcation. Neither the Persian nor the 
Afghan Government was satisfied with 
the boundary that was assigned, and 
both appealed to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whose judgment it 
had been agreed was to be final, and 
that judgment has just been given in 
favour of the line laid down by Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid. My hon. Friend has 
spoken of the close connection which once 
existed between England and Persia; 
but what was the history of that close 
connection ? It had its origin in our fears 
of Napoleon I., and strange to say also 
in our fears of an Afghan invasion of 
India. I say those fears were strange, 
but our connection with Persia had its 
origin at a time when living men still 
remembered that mighty wave of Afghan 
conquest which overwhelmed the Mah- 
rattas on the field of Paniput on that 
ever-memorable day when — as has 
been well said — Polytheism and Mono- 
theism, as such, met in conflict for the 
last time, perhaps, in human history. 
That very close connection between the 
Governments was not particularly satis- 
factory. to either party, and no one knows 
better than my hon. Friend by what un- 
leasant incidents it was diversified. 

me people consider that the turning 
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point in the relations of England and 
Persia was the Treaty of Turkoman- 
tchai in 1828, and although exception 
might be taken to that statement it may 
be admitted that the opinion that we 
had feared too much from some other 
quarters, and built too many hopes on 
Persia, kept gradually getting stronger 
during the half generation which pre- 
ceded 1830. Persia, in the meantime, 
which had built upon us hopes far wilder 
than any we had ever built upon her, 
became more and more dissatisfied, and 
her dissatisfaction was manifested from 
1830 onwards in a long series of events, 
of which the most important were the 
attack on Herat, made famous by the 
name of Eldred Pottinger, and the war 
of 1856. It is unnecessary to go intoa 
narrative of these events. The time has 
come when they with the recriminations 
connected with them, should be for- 
gotten, and Persia made to understand 
that while we have long ceased to dream 
of her being an outwork of India, or a 
bulwark of India, we nevertheless, alike 
for our own sake, and for hers, desire to 
see her peaceful and prosperous, inde- 
pendent and rich. An enlightened self- 
love, to say nothing of other motives, 
would be quite sufficient to make us de- 
sire this happy lot as well for Persia as 
for all our other neighbours. Tho 
necessities of our position as a civilized 
people, ruling over half-civilized people, 
oblige us to make so many changes in 
India, that it is highly desirable for us 
to be as little distracted as possible by 
violent changes round our frontiers ; and 
the old words—‘‘ Shake not Kamarina, 
for she is better not shaken,” is highly 
appropriate to our Indian foreign policy, 
although highly inappropriate to our 
Indian home policy. It has been said 
that the Shah should be encouraged to 
take Merv. Why should he be en- 
couraged to take Merv, to add an oasis 
and some more thousand square miles of 
desert to a country of which some one 
said that it consisted of only two parts, 
the desert with salt, and the desert with- 
out salt? Would it really be to his hap- 
piness to add to a territory which is 
already 20 times as big as Ireland, and 
which even before the last famine, had 
only a population of about seven to the 
square mile? With regard to Herat, I 
do not see that its possession would 
really benefit Persia. But if it did, 
Herat is not ours togive. It belongs to 
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the Afghans, who are our allies just as 
much asthe Persians. It is quite beside 
the mark to assert that we at one time 
over-rated the importance to English in- 
terests of Herat staying in the hands in 
which it was. Very possibly we did; 
but it is one thing to say that we might 
have done wisely 40 years ago not to 
trouble ourselves so much about Herat, 
and quite another thing to say that to 
change our minds about it now, and to 
say that it ought to belong to Persia, 
would be a wise measure, even if it were 
a just one. We are, no doubt, so strong 
in India that we might afford to disre- 
gard the imputation which would be 
sure to be made—that namely, we had 
changed our policy about Herat under 
pressure. But putting aside, as I have 
said, for a moment, the justice of the 
case, it would be quite undesirable to 
give an altogether unnecessary shock to 
public opinion in Asia. My hon. Friend 
has spoken frankly and I will speak 
frankly. My. hon. Friend has some in- 
fluence in the Councils of Tehran. Let, 


then, my hon. Friend do all he can to 
turn away the minds of all persons there 
from any idea of aggression; be it on 
Turkey, be it on the small independent 
potentates of the Gulf, be it on Russia, 


be it even on the Turkoman barbarians, 
if these last leave the Persian frontiers 
alone, which by the way, they will 
hardly do, unless some better force is 
organized for their protection. If my 
hon. Friend will do this and make him- 
self at the same time the advocate of 
material progress and European ideas 
of Government, he will do a far greater 
service to his friends than by stamping 
the complaints of some of them with his 
authority. It is with great satisfaction 
that I observe the rise of a new genera- 
tion of Indian officials who take as strong 
an interest in Persia as did the officers 
whom we sent in former days to train 
the armies of the Shah. The knowledge 
of that country which is now possessed 
by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, Major 
Bateman-Champain, Major St. John, 
Major Murdoch Smith, and others who 
have been connected with our Persian 
telegraph line is most honourable to 
them, and cannot fail to be in many 
ways useful to their Government. The 
state of things in Persia is certainly in 
many ways regrettable, but there can be 
no doubt that the eyes of the highest 
personages at Tehran have been recently 
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opened to the fact that the great mis- 
fortune of Persia is the interposition 
between it and the civilization of Europe 
of large provinces belonging to Russia 
and Turkey, which are very indifferent 
conductors of civilization. But English 
capitalists are planning enterprises in 
the dominions of the Shah which will 
assuredly, whether they succeed or not, 
pour a golden flood into those dominions, 
and the expected visit of the King of 
Kings to Europe this summer, attended 
by a large number of distinguished 
persons, can hardly fail to make an 
epoch in the history of his country. I 
trust our illustrious guest, who may be 
expected, I understand, to arrive early 
in June, may be so favoured by weather 
and all other circumstances as not to 
regret having come so far. He will 
assuredly meet with a warm reception 
at the hands of the English people. 
Passing then from Persia, I come to her 
great neighbour, the mighty power 
which, crushed for a time by the Tartar 
hordes, is now rolling slowly over 
Tartary. There are some persons who 
believe that sooner or later this mighty 
power will become dangerous to Eng- 
land, and will try conclusions with us 
on the banks of the Indus. Well, there 
are no doubt dreamers in Russia who 
dream of the invasion of India. But 
Russia is not the only country where 
there are people who do not know the 
difference between dreaming and think- 
ing. I will make a further admission. 
I will admit that there are politicians in 
Russia who think that it would be a 
good thing if they could come sufficiently 
near India, to be able—so to speak—by 
moving a knight under the shadow of 
the Hindoo Koosh, to give us check on 
the Bosporus. I will admit that, I say, 
fully; but that is not the real cause of 
the Russian advance towards our border. 
Russia is impelled and dragged forward 
towards our border partly voluntarily, 
partly involuntarily. She is dragged 
forward involuntarily by her own 
officers, who suffer under a disease 
which we may call the St. Ann mania, 
and which is as nearly allied to that 
K.C0.B. mania which we know so well in 
India as scarlatina is to scarlet fever. She 
is impelled forward by perfectly sober, 
though mistaken calculation. Russia is 
still a slave to the same commercial delu- 
sions which held captive our own policy 
before 1846. She still disbelieves in 
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what Mr. Cobden so well called the 
international law of the Almighty. She 
still fancies that she can be commercially 
sufficient to herself. She is still ill- 
informed enough to cherish the notion 
that it is of paramount importance to her 
to bring within her mercantile system 
the populations of Central Asia, to draw 
from them the cotton, the wool, and the 
silk, which she will work up in her mills, 
sending back to them the finished pro- 
duce of her industry. She has already 
got into her power one of the two great 
roads running east and west through 
Central Asia, the road of the Jaxartes, 
and she wants perfectly naturally to get 
the other—the road of the Oxus—with 
all that lies between them. That is 
what she is chiefly aiming at. She 
makes no concealment about it, as any- 
one who happens to have access to her 
newspapers may easily see for himself. 
For whatever purpose, however, Russia 
may desire to advance in Central Asia, 
advance she does, and it is extremely 
important that when we discuss the 
position of the Russians with reference 
to India we should have tolerably clear 
notions of what that position actually 
is. That position remains pretty much 
what it was when we last discussed this 
matter on the 9th July, 1869. Their 
nearest points of advance towards India 
are Samarcand and its neighbourhood 
on one side, and a small fort on the 
Naryn, that is the Upper Jaxartes, on 
the other. Now to make the character 
of this position clear to hon. Members, I 
must repeat a few words which I used in 
this House on the 9th July, 1869. 


“Persons who look at the map of Central 
Asia and know that the Russians are at Samar- 
cand, and that they have also an outpost only 
167 miles from Kashgar, high up on the Naryn, 
very naturally conclude that these two extreme 
points of their advance towards Afghanistan and 
Cashmere are connected with each other. But 
this is as far as possible from being the case. 
The whole independent part of the Khanate of 
Khokan lies between these points of advance, 
and in addition there is a huge mountain knot 
of hardly. peopled country. Roughly stated, the 
position is this—Suppose some Power advancing 
from the North towards Italy. Let it have one 
body of men, say 2,000 strong at Clermont, in the 
heart of Auvergne. Let it have another body of 
men, say 1,000 strong, at Zurich, in Switzerland, 
and let the military connection of this body of 
1,000 men be kept up with Clermont only 
by a route leading round through Southern 
Germany to a point to the north of the Lake of 
Constance, say Augsburg, and so southward to 
Zurich, by the east end of the Lake of Con- 
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stance. That is about the state of affairs if, 
instead of Clermont, Zurich, and Augsburg, you 
read Samarcand, the outpost of ‘Kurtke and 
Fort Vernoe, the most southern point in which 
the Russians are in anything like strength in 
the direction of Cashmere, from which it is 
separated by many hundreds of miles, and by 
some of the most difficult country on the face of 
the earth. And there is this difference between 
the European and Asiatic regions which I am 
sa 9g France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land there are good roads; in Central Asia there 
are none. Inall the huge province to which they 
have lately given the name of Turkestan, and 
of which one centre is at Samarcand and the 
other at Fort Vernoe, the Russians may have on 
a liberal computation some 25,000 men, for the 
most part scattered in lonely posts engaged in 
keeping up communications. Transfer the scene 
again to Europe. Would the existence of such 
a force between Clermont and Augsburg, with 
its reservoir of strength 1,800 miles to the north- 
west of Clermont—that is, far in the Atlantic 
behind the British Isles—be sufficient to frighten 
the holders of the Venetian Quadrilateral out of 
their propriety ?”—[3 Hansard, cxevii. 1570.] 

Such being the nature of the Russian 
position in the summer of 1869 with 
reference to India, let us see how far it 
has been modified since. The most im- 
portant events that have occurred with 
regard to Russian progress since our 
last discussion in this House upon Cen- 
tral Asian affairs have been these. In 
the spring of 1870 the Russian made an 
expedition towards the sources of the Za- 
rafshan, the river which descending from 
the high mountains which separate 
Western from Eastern Turkestan, or, 
in other words, exterior from interior 
Central Asia, looks in the earlier part of 
its course as if it were going to play as 
important a part in the water commu- 
nication of those regions as the Oxus or 
the Jaxartes, but is drunk up by the 
thirsty land through which it passes and 
never reaches any lake or sea. They 
made some small conquests on the Upper 
Zarafshan, absorbing several lordships, 
the names of which few have heard, and 
still fewer would care to remember. 
In the summer of 1870 they sent an 
Embassy to Bokhara, under Colonel 
Nossovitch, an account of which has been 
published, worth reading, as showing— 
first, what an odious place Bokhara is ; 
and secondly, for the purpose of com- 
parison with the narrative which was 
published some years ago by Mr. 
Markham, of Clavijo’s Embassy to the 
Court of Tamerlane, at Samarcand, illus- 
trating as it does how much more odious 
these countries are in the end of the 19th 
than they were even in the beginning of 
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the 15th century. In the autumn of 
1870 the Russians subdued a semi-inde- 
pendent province of Bokhara, and gave 
it back to the Ameer of Bokhara. And 
they also annexed about the same time 
to their own dominions two other small 
lordships. All these events happened 
in the Western part of the Turkestan 
region; or, again recurring to my Eu- 
ropean comparison, in the Clermont, 
Lyons, and Macon region. In the au- 
tumn of 1870 they sent a commercial mis- 
sion to Kokand, and 1871 was —— 
by operations in Dzungaria and by the 
occupation of Kuldja, which was before 
the great Mussulman revolt, a Chinese 
town,—these events happening far away 
to the Eastward ; or, again recurring to 
my European comparison, in the Augs- 
burg region. About the same time they 
extended their knowledge of the moun- 
tain passes leading from the Westward 
into Eastern Turkestan. In the same 
year, 1871, far, far away on the shores 
of the Caspian they made two expedi- 
tions, I suppose in the nature of recon- 
naissances, from Krasnovodsk, which 
they had occupied in the autumn of 
1869—these expeditions being across 
the Steppe in the direction of Khiva. 
Towards the end of the same year they 
occupied another point eastof the Caspian 
on the north bank of the Attrek ; so that 
they have now four points of advance 
on the east of the Caspian—Fort Alex- 
androfsk, far to the north; Krasnovodsk, 
further south — this settlement at the 
mouth of the Attrek, which is called 
Chikisliar, further south still, and the 
island of Ashurada, quite at the south, 
not far from the Persian city of Astrabad. 
If any one of these advanced posts of the 
empire, from Kuldja in the north-east 
to Ashurada in the far south-west, can 
be said in any sort of way to affect 
British India it is Ashurada or Chi- 
kisliar, because no commander not quite 
out of his mind would think of advancing 
upon British India from any of the other 
places I have mentioned. But the panic 
about Ashurada has been discounted. 
The Russians established themselves 
there in 1837, and a generation of 
Russo-phobes now in their graves made 
themselves unhappy on account of it. 
Chikisliar again could only be important 
to us if the Russians meant to feel their 
way along the north of the Attrek and 
to take possession of Merv. That how- 
ever, is a proceeding of which they have 
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not given the slightest hint, an infinitely 
stronger measure than an expedition to 
Khiva. Butto proceed with my narrative 
of Russian progress since 1869. In 1872 
the Russians concluded a very important 
commercial Treaty with the Atalik 
Ghazee, the ruler of Eastern Turkestan— 
a commercial Treaty, however, which 
contains nothing adverse to our interests, 
and leaves it open to us to conclude an- 
other, which I heartily hope we shall do ; 
for although it would be easy to overrate 
the importance of trade between Eastern 
Turkestan and India, I do not doubt 
that the existing trade may be consider- 
ably increased. A mission is about to 
leave India for Yarkand under the 
most favourable auspices. These steps 
of Russia in advance, not very large or 
very important ones, are all that I have 
to chronicle as having been made by 
her since the summer of 1869, with the 
exception of Colonel Markozof’s recon- 
naissance, the failure of which has led 
to the Khivan Expedition. Yes ;—these 
facts of a military character, and the 
diplomatic fact of the Correspondence 
which has been laid on the Table of the 
House, are the only facts that have 
arisen to modify the situation in which 
we found ourselves with regard to this 
question in the month of July, 1869. 
Any amount of speculation may be built 
upon these facts, but the facts themselves 
are few in number, and have no very 
great significance. If there was cause 
for uneasiness in 1869, there is cause 
for uneasiness now, and, if not, not. 
Now, with any speculations on such a 
subject I can in this place have nothing 
to do; but I want to ask one or two 
questions about matters of fact. First, 
then, when people say glibly that Russia 
will soon have the Army of the Caucasus 
ready for operations in Turkestan, what 
do they mean? General Romanoffski, 
a good authority, makes the following 
statement :— 

“In future, then, the Caucasus Army will be 
regarded by our Generals as the reserve of the 
Turkestan force, and being always so strong 
that it can easily spare some battalions without 
injury to the service entrusted to it, its sphere 
of action will, in fact, extend to both countries 
alike.” 

On this Sir Henry Green grounds the 
following startling announcement :— 

“From the above it will be seen that at no 
very distant period Russia will have at her dis- 
posal for operations in Turkestan the Army of 
the Caucasus, numbering 150,000 of her best 
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trained troops, and having attached to it a con- 
siderable body of irregulars, composed of the 
most warlike tribes of the Caucasus and of Asia 
Minor, organized somewhat after the manner 
of our Indian Army, and within a fortnight’s 
call of the forces in Turkestan. With an Army 
of Reserve so advantageously placed, is it to be 
believed that Russia would remain passive with 
regard to India in the event of its suiting her 
general policy to make an aggressive movement 
towards that country.” 
That is a specimen of the kind of reason- 
ing of our dlarmist friends. Because 
the Caucasus Army will soon be able to 
spare some battalions to re-inforce the 
Army of Turkestan, therefore the whole 
Caucasus Army will soon be disposable 
for an attack on India. It reminds me 
of the famous German saying in ridicule 
of some fanciful philosopher’s reasoning 
—‘ Because the lion is a ferocious beast, 
immortality is beyond dispute or cavil.”’ 
Secondly, I want to ask some of our 
Russo-phobes to put down in black and 
white the occasions on which Russia has 
— any evidence of an intention to 
isquiet us in India. Lord Strangford 


long ago made the same challenge; but 
I am not aware that it has ever been 
taken up. If it were taken up I cannot 
help thinking that the evidence for each 
particular intention of disquieting us 


would be found very scanty. In the 
preparation of such a paper, unsupported 
assertions and vague rhetoric would, of 
course, go for nothing. Thirdly, I want 
to ask what is the meaning of the con- 
stant reference in these discussions to 
the document called the testament of 
Peter the Great. A very eminent person 
described a similar document, ascribed 
to Frederick the Great, as the longest 
eared platitude now walking about upon 
the earth’s surface; but until some 
further evidence has been brought for- 
ward than I have yet met with in favour 
of the well-known testament having 
been really the production of the great 
Czar, I shall venture wholly to dispute 
the title of ZL’ Art de Regner to that bad 
eminence. Before concluding what I 
have to say about Russia, let me remark 
in passing that I observe throughout the 
Correspondence occasional traces of mis- 
conceptions that seemed to have assailed 
—at least momentarily—even the most 
august personages in Russia with regard 
to the views of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Government upon the Central Asian 
question. It is natural that foreign 
statesmen, although they know, cannot 
quite realize that the Governor General 
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and his Council in India work in perfect 
harmony with, and if difference of 
opinion arises, in absolute subordination 
to the Secretary of State sitting in 
Council in London. But the existence 
of such misconceptions makes it all the 
more desirable that I, as representing 
the Secretary of State in Council and the 
Indian Government in this House, should 
say that there is not a shadow of dis- 
tinction to be drawn between their views 
and those which have been communi- 
cated to the Russian Government through 
the Foreign Office. And now, in conclu- 
sion, a word or two about Afghanistan. 
A purely accidental circumstance gave 
an altogether absurd importance to a 
trifling difference of opinion which arose 
in the course of a long and languid 
Correspondence which went on for more 
than three years about the frontiers of 
that country between the Russian Fo- 
reign Office, our own Foreign Office, the 
Viceroy in Council, and the Secretary of 
State in Council. The difference of 
opinion between Russia and ourselves 
was about a point of political geography 
of the most obscure and difficult kind; 
but we, as having better means of getting 
information with regard to the little 
known country on the Upper Oxus than 
the Russians had, chanced to be right, 
while they chanced to be wrong. Well, 
they very frankly and very gracefully 
admitted that they were wrong, and 
added the expression of a hope that we 
would do what we could to keep Shere 
Ali from making aggressions on his 
neighbours. There the matter ended. 
Nothing can be less correct than to say, 
as has been said, that the result of the 
negotiations was to give up all the 
country north of the Oxus to Russian 
invasion. The negotiations had nothing 
to do with the country north of the 
Oxus, but left it precisely as they found 
it. Equally incorrect is the allegation 
that we came, as the result of the nego- 
tiations, under any new and peculiar 
obligations with regard to Afghanistan. 
Of course we shall do our best after the 
negotiations, as we did. before them, to 
try to impress upon Shere Ali or any of 
his successors the importance of peace 
both within and without his borders, but 
that is no new thing. It is a matter of 
the greatest importance to us as well for 
commercial as for other reasons not to 
have, as I once said before, one of our 
trade gates filled up by a burning house, 
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It is part of our policy, and a very im- 
portant one, to surround our frontiers by 
a circle of States over which we do not 
wish—nay, would shrink from attempt- 
ing to exert any authority—because 
amongst other reasons the charge would 
be far too great a burden upon our 
Indian finances, but which we desire to 
be in close alliance with and powerfully 
influenced by the Indian Government. 
The most important of these States are 
Khelat, Afghanistan, Nepaul, and 
Burmah. I hope any one addressing 
this House a few years hence in the 
office which I fill, may be able to add 
Thibet and Eastern Turkestan. We 
consider that these territories are within 
the legitimate sphere of our attraction, 
and no hostile interference with them 
would be viewed with indifference by us. 
We think they belong of right to the 
sphere of English commerce and of 
English ideas; but as for erecting them, 
or any of them, into defences against 
Russia or anybody else, that is not what 
occupies us. If we want at any future 
time—and in the changes and chances of 
human things of course it is within the 
range of possibility that we may want 
bulwarks against somebody or other— 
we shall know how to make them, even 
if the Suleiman and the Hindoo Koosh, 
and the Karakorum, and the Himalaya 
into the bargain are so obliging to our 
foes as to take themselves out of the 
way. We shall find bulwarks in our 
own arms and inourown policy. It was 
by these that we won India against 
odds, the like of which even the wildest 
alarmist never brought against us in his 
worst fits of Russo-phobia tremens, and it 
is by these we mean to keep it. I am 
heart and soul with those who say that 
we should watch and know every step of 
Russian advance. The result of not 
doing so is, that we are exposed from 
time to time to such foolish panics as 
that which has been lately raging ; but 
if we really do take the trouble to ‘keep 
ourselves accurately acquainted with 
what Russia is doing, it will be many a 
day before it is necessary to do anything 
in consequence which we are not already 
doing for other reasons, and the best 
advice that can be given is contained in 
the Spanish proverb, ‘‘ Let him attack 
who wills, the strong man waits.”’ 

Mr. BOURKE*: Sir, nobody can 
have watched the history of events in 
Central Asia during the last 20 years 
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without feeling they are of the highest 
possible importance not only to the 
countries there, but also in connection 
with our relations with Russia. How- 
ever, after the exhaustive speeches deli- 
vered in the course of this debate, I 
will not occupy the time of the House 
by calling attention to the events which 
— the negotiations now under 
iscussion—how the Russian frontier 
has been advanced across the Kirghis 
Steppe; how forts have been placed 
along the Jaxartes ; how that river has 
been turned into a Russian highway; 
and how, after the capture of Chemkend, 
the situation was summed up by General 
Romanowski in these words— 


“ All the later events on our Central Asian 
frontier were the direct consequences of a 
scheme that had been very long in contempla- 
tion, and which had been fav roured with His 
ere Majesty’s approval in the year 1854, 

During the periods between the 
years 1854 and 1865 the Government scheme 
was actually carried out. The advanced lines 
of Orenburg and Western Siberia were finally 
closed, and at the same time we obtained ame 
the Steppes fertile tracts of land upon which, 
without inconvenience, we could concentrate an 
adequate number of troops.” 


These events naturally led the diplo- 
matists of Europe to turn their serious 
attention to these transactions, and a 
circular-despatch was written by Prince 
Gortchakoff, which was meant to quiet 
the mind of Europe. I will read a sen- 
tence or two from that despatch— 


“By the adoption of this line we obtain a 

double result. In the first place, the country 
it takes in is fertile, well wooded, and watered by 
numerous watercourses ; itis partly inhabited by 
various Kirghize tribes, which have already ac- 
cepted our rule; it consequently offers favour- 
able conditions for colonization, and the supply 
of provisions to our garrisons. In the second 
place, it puts us in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the agricultural and commercial populations 
of Kokand. We find ourselves in presence of a 
more solid and compact, less unsettled, and 
better organized social state; fixing for us with 
geographical precision the limit up to which we 
are bound to advance, and at which we must 
halt, because, while, on the one hand, any fur- 
ther extension of our rule, meeting, as it would, 
no longer with unstable communities, such as 
the nomad tribes, but with more regularly con- 
stituted States, would entail considerable exer- 
tions, and would draw us on from annexation to 
annexation with unforeseen complications. 
It is needless for me to lay stress upon the in- 
terest which Russia evidently has not to increase 
her territory, and, above all, to avoid raising 
complications on her frontiers, which can but 
delay and paralyze her domestic development.” 


Notwithstanding these pacific assurances 
before 12 months had elapsed Russia 
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was at war with Bokhara. General 
Kaufman entered Samarcand in March, 
1868, and the whole district was added 
to the Empire of Russia under the name 
of ‘‘Tyenaplistan District.”” Shere Ali, 
the ruler of Afghanistan, saw that Bok- 
hara, his neighbouring State, was at the 
mercy of Russia, and that the Cossacks 
might any day water their horses on the 
banks of the Oxus. Under these circum- 
stances, he sought an interview with the 
Viceroy of India, and the Conference at 
Umballa was the result; and Mr. For- 
syth was allowed to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg to communicate to Russia the 
views of England upon this subject. 
Three events have also taken place 
which ought not to be forgotten. 1. The 
Caucasus has been conquered. 2. The 
Black Sea Treaty repudiated. 3. The 
heart of Russia has been connected with 
the Volga by three railways. This was 
the condition of things when the nego- 
tiations began to which these Papers 
refer. I much regret that in the Papers 
which have been produced the House 
has not been favoured to a greater ex- 
tent with the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of India, because I cannot help 
saying, without disparagement to the 


Foreign Office, the opinion of the former 
may be more useful than that of the 


latter. Although the negotiations have 
been going on for three or four years, 
only one point is settled—namely, that 
relating to the north-western boundary 
of Afghanistan. Nobody can doubt that 
so far the result is satisfactory, for the 
British Government have succeeded in 
the contention they have put forward, 
and the Russian Government have acqui- 
esced in their view; but these Papers 
raise two questions of great importance 
with regard to the negotiations. Has 
Russia abandoned the contention she 
originally made, that Afghanistan should 
be considered as neutral territory? and, 
secondly, what is the position of our 
engagements with Russia in connection 
with Afghanistan? I am under the 
apprehension that this country will be 
landed in a great deal of difficulty if the 
contention of Russia is not repudiated. 
The House will have observed that the 
original idea of our Foreign Office was 
that there should be a 


“Recognition of some neutral territory be- 
tween the possessions of England and Russia, 
which should be the limit of those possessions, 
and be scrupulously respected by both.” 
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Afghanistan was suggested by Baron 
Brunnow as fulfilling the conditions of a 
neutral territory, and the idea was ea- 
gerly accepted by Prince Gortchakoff, 
who alleged that the idea was first sug- 
gested by Lord Clarendon. So far as 
we can learn from these Papers, this was 
an error on the part of the Prince, be- 
cause Lord Clarendon never did any- 
thing of the kind. In the first conver- 
sation he had with Baron Brunnow on 
the subject, he carefully guarded him- 
self by saying he was not sufficiently in- 
formed upon the subject to say whether 
Afghanistan would fulfil the conditions 
of a neutral zone; and, subsequently, he 
distinctly arrived at the ‘‘ decided opinion”’ 
that Afghanistan would not fulfil those 
conditions. Two months after that, a 
communication between Prince Gort- 
chakoff and Mr. Rumbold is reported 
to the Foreign Office upon the sub- 
ject, and the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government men- 
tioned in this House in July of 1869, 
that negotiations were in progress upon 
the basis of a neutral zone. Again, in 
the interview which took place at Hei- 
delburg, in September, 1869, Lord Cla- 
rendon and Prince Gortchakoff discussed 
the expediency of an “understanding” 
between the two Governments, by which 
a ‘neutral ground” between the two 
countries might be established, and 
Prince Gortchakoff again suggested Af- 
ghanistan as ‘‘neutral ground”’ which it 
was expedient to establish. Again, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, alluded 
to a ‘‘neutral zone” in his conversation 
with Mr. Forsyth at St. Petersburg. 
During the next few months the nego- 
tiations made little progress. But at 
the end of last year, the idea of a neu- 
tral zone seems to have been revived, for 
Lord Augustus Loftus reports a conver- 
sation which he had last November with 
M. de Westmann. On the 30th of De- 
cember, Baron Brunnow communicated 
to Lord Granville the despatch of Prince 
Gortchakoff, in which he recapitulates 
the different phases of the negotiations. 
This is the important point, for as I 
read it the question of Afghanistan being 
considered by Russia as a neutral zone 
is left in some doubt— 


“They had consequently come to an agree- 
ment that it was expedient to have a certain 
‘intermediary’ zone, for the purpose of pre- 
serving their respective possessions from imme- 
diate contact. Afghanistan seemed well fitted 
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to supply what was needed; and it was conse- 
quently agreed that the two Governments should 
use all their influence with their neighbouring 
States towards preventing any collision or en- 
croachment one side or the other of this ‘inter- 
mediary’ zone. All that remained, in order to 
make the agreement between the two Cabinets 
complete in fact as it already was in principle, 
was to trace the exact limits of the zone. 
It was here that a doubtful point arose. 
The founder of the Afghan State, Dost Ma- 
hommed Khan, had left behind him a state 
of confusion which did not allow of the terri- 
torial extension which Afghanistan had ac- 
quired at certain moments of his reign, being 
accepted as a basis. It was consequently agreed 
that no territories should be taken into account, 
but such as having formerly recognized the au- 
thority of Dost Mahommed were still in the 
actual possession of Shere Ali Khan. It thus 
became necessary to ascertain, with all possible 
accuracy, what were the territories in his actual 
possession. For this purpose it was requisite to 
have positive local data, which neither Govern- 
ment possessed, with reference to these distant 
and imperfectly-known countries. It was agreed 
that the Governor General of Turkestan should 
be instructed to take advantage of his residence 
in the proximity of and his relations with the 
neighbouring Khanates, to collect all the infor- 
mation necessary to throw light upon the ques- 
tion, and to enable the two Governments to 
come to a practical decision with the facts be- 
fore them.” 


A few days after this despatch was com- 
municated to Lord Granville, Count 
Schouvaloff arrived in this country, and 


the negotiations were conducted between 
that diplomatist and Lord Granville, on 
the basisof what wascalled ‘‘ Gortchakoff- 


Clarendon” arrangement. But the 
‘‘Gortchakoff-Clarendon”’ arrangement 
was, I have shown the House, upon the 
basis of a ‘‘neutral zone.” As to Af- 
ghanistan constituting a ‘‘neutral zone,” 
I wish to know whether it has been 
abandoned by Russia. I can conceive 
no greater source of difficulty in the 
future than that this country should 
be compelled to regard Afghanistan as 
neutral territory. We have never pro- 
fessed to treat Afghanistan as a neutral 
territory, seeing that hardly a month 
passes without our being called upon 
to chastise some of the tribes which 
owe allegiance to that country—an act 
which would certainly be a breach of 
neutrality. I am strongly of opinion 
that we ought to continue the policy of 
aiding the Ameer of Afghanistan and 
supporting him in every way in our 
power, and I trust that the idea of 
Afghanistan being rendered neutral 
territory will be abandoned. Then, as 
to our future engagements. The inter- 
pretation placed upon Lord Granville’s 
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words by Prince Gortchakoff is not cor- 
rect, and is, in my opinion, dangerous. 
It is alleged by Prince Gortchakoff that 
England will use all her influence ‘to 
induce the Ameer to maintain a peaceful 
attitude,” or as the French may more 
properly be rendered, ‘‘to maintain him 
in a pacific attitude.” That is an en- 
gagement of a very onerous character, 
and it is to be remarked that there is 
no reciprocal engagement on the part of 
Russia; while greater difficulties are 
likely to arise from the tribes over which 
Russia has influence than from Afghan- 
istan. I hope the Government will be 
able to inform the House that the inter- 
pretation put upon Earl Granville’s des- 
patch by Prince Gortchakoff is not the 
correct one. With respect to Khiva, I 
do not think England has any right to 
object to the course—so far as she knows 
it—that Russia has taken. For the last 
150 years the relations between Khiva 
and Russia have been of a most unsatis- 
factory character, and no one can excuse 
the barbarities which have been per- 
petrated upon Russian subjects. Russia 
will, I hope, be content with establishing 
friendly and commercial relations with 
Khiva, and that diplomacy will induce 
her to do that which it effected in the 
case of the Emperor of the French, 
when, 12 years ago, he withdrew his 
troops from Syria, rather than disturb 
the peace of Europe. Russia is far too 
astute not to know the result of adopting 
any other policy. She has a perfect 
right to advance her commercial in- 
terests; but if she effects a permanent 
settlement North and South of the 
Attrek, it can only be for one purpose 
—namely, aggression. Russia ought to 
be fairly and plainly told that such acts 
as these will lead to the disturbance of 
peace. I believe that able and straight- 
forward diplomacy may avert such a 
calamity. England has a great and 
glorious inheritance in the East, which 
she is determined to maintain, with the 
help of God. She has also a great mis- 
sion in the East, which her people are 
determined to accomplish. Russia also 
has a great inheritance and a great mis- 
sion. Let us, then, pursue each our 
own course, without infringing upon the 
domain of the other. I will not advert to 
measures which it may be expedient to 
adopt for the sake of self-preservation. 
There are men in England now who can 
give Her Majesty’s Government the best 
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information upon the subject, andIdo not 
think it desirable to say more upon that 
matter; but I am glad to see that the 
Viceroy of India is following up the 
policy that was initiated two years ago 
with regard to Yarkand, and that our 
commercial relations are to be fostered 
with Eastern Turkestan. Our true 

olicy is, I believe, to make the frontier 
tates as powerful and independent as 
possible, to increase our influence with 
them by the establishment of friendly 
relations rather than by giving them the 
cold shoulder, and to show them that 
their destruction will be effected on the 
day that the British power in India is 
seriously shaken. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT denied that any 
entangling engagement had been entered 
into respecting Afghanistan. The only 
engagement was that England should, 
by moral persuasion, endeavour to keep 
the Ameer of Afghanistan within the 
boundaries recognized by Russia, and 
Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch, reiterat- 
ing this understanding, implied nothing 
beyond this. He had failed to discover 
that the hon. Member who brought this 
subject forward (Mr. Eastwick) had made 
any practical recommendations as to the 


course which should be pursued, though 
he criticized the course of the negotia- 
tions. He seemed, indeed, to recommend 
the venturesome policy that we should 
ally ourselves in Central Asia, and he 
even implied that this should be done in 


reference to Khiva itself. He (Mr. 
Cartwright) did not deny the value of a 
Persian alliance; but he denied that 
Persia had been treated with neglect, or 
that within the last 30 years we had 
acted wrongly towards her. As to the 
officering of the Persian Army with 
British officers, that policy culminated in 
a very disastrous transaction, condemned 
by the best statesmen of England and 
India. These questions must be looked 
into, not from an Anglo-Indian, but from 
an Imperial stand-point, for a collision 
in Central Asia would be a collision be- 
tween England with all her interests 
and the other Power, and with such 
perils in the atmosphere, the question 
could not be in better hands than those 
of the Foreign Office, which regulated 
our international relations. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not wish to enter upon the large 
question which had been discussed that 
evening; but he would say that the 
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ember (Mr. Bourke) was one that re- 
quired careful consideration and full ex- 
planation on the part of the Government, 
that was, with regard to the amount of 
obligation which we had contracted by 
the Correspondence which had taken 
place with regard to our relations to 
Afghanistan. He believed that there 
was a tolerable agreement that whilst 
we ought not to neglect the advance of 
Russia in Asia, we should not be over- 
much alarmed at it; but still it was a 
remarkable advance, and it was impos- 
sible not to feel that it had a direct effect 
upon our position in India, and certainly 
it must have an indirect effect by causing 
a good deal of anxiety and excitement 
in the minds of our fellow subjects in 
India. On the other hand, we had no 
reason to doubt the truth of the mo- 
tives put forward by Russia for her ad- 
vance, and we might feel that Asia was 
large enough for us both, and that the 
interests of civilization would probably 
be best promoted by the absence of 
jealousy between two great European 
Powers, and that nothing could be more 
unfortunate than any unnecessary colli- 
sion between them. Then the question 
was raised, in what way were we to pro- 
ceed in consequence of the advance of 
Russia? Were we to take any forward 
step or to remain on the defensive? He 
thought the general opinion of the coun- 
try was in favour of our remaining as 
far as possible within our own boun- 
daries, strengthening ourselves by im- 
proving our administration of India, by 
consolidating our Empire there, by con- 
ciliating the affections of our subjects, 
and protecting our frontier by railways 
and other strategical measures which 
would enable us to resist attack. An- 
other question was, what should be our 
policy with regard to the States imme- 
diately bordering our Indian Empire ; 
because in keeping ourselves strong 
within our own limits, it was important 
to cultivate good relations with those 
States, and prevent the flame of discon- 
tent and of hostilities from being lighted 
in any of them. If Russia had any de- 
signs of an aggressive character against 
us — which he was most unwilling to 
suppose—it was clear that nothing could 
be more favourable to their execution 
than the disturbances which might be 
raised on the frontiers of India. On the 
other hand, if she had no such designs, 
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still, if disturbances occurred on our 
frontiers, it was quite possible—if she 
had come very near to those bordering 
States—that she might be forced against 
her will into action, which might bring 
her into collision with us. Therefore, 
we had to consider what policy we should 
pursue with reference to those countries, 
and especially to Afghanistan. In re- 
cent years we had taken a step of con- 
siderable importance in respect to Af- 
ghanistan. The policy initiated by Lord 
Mayo was a wise one—namely, to give 
that kind of assistance to the de facto 
Ruler of Afghanistan which would be 
most likely to prevent troubles in that 
country and put down disturbances. 
They were to give him no guarantee, 
but assistance with a view to keep the 
country quiet. Whether wisely or not 
—he would not now inquire, although 
he had some doubts as to its wisdom— 
Lord Clarendon, as the representative 
of England, thought it expedient to open 
a communication with the Russian Go- 
vernment with regard to the possibility 
of some future collision in Asia between 
the two Powers, and suggested, in order 
to avoid such collisions, that some neutral 
zone might be established to lie between 
them and keep them, as it were, apart. 
The hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright) said, that although that sug- 
gestion was made at the beginning of 
the Correspondence, the neutral zone 
soon dropped out altogether, and had 
nothing to do with the arrangement 
that was actually made. Now, he should 
be glad if he thought the Correspond- 
ence bore out that view; and that was 
a point on which they ought to ask for 
an explanation from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Was the neutral zone really 
a notion which had been got rid of, or 
one which had pervaded and governed 
the whole Correspondence, and was the 
essence of the arrangement which had 
been come to? In the despatch, dated 
March 27, 1869, Lord Clarendon said— 


“Tt was in order to prevent such a state of 
things that I earnestly recommended the recog- 
nition of some territory as neutral between the 
possessions of England and Russia which should 
be the limit of those possessions, and be scru- 
pulously respected by both Powers.” 


That was the original proposal. Then 
came the suggestion that Afghanistan 
should be that neutral territory, and 
thereupon Lord Clarendon expressed 
some doubts whether Afghanistan ful- 
filled all the conditions that were de- 
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sirable for that purpose, because there 
was some uncertainty as to what its 
limits actually were. Then some dis- 
cussion arose between the two Govern- 
ments about the proper limits of Af- 
ghanistan, and ultimately they came to 
an agreement. When Prince Gortchakoff 
summed up the position, he said the two 
Governments had agreed that it was 
expedient to have a certain intermediary 
zone to preserve their respective posses- 
sions from immediate contact—that Af- 
ghanistan seemed well fitted to supply 
what was needed, and all that remained 
was to trace its exact limits. Ultimately 
it was agreed that its border should be 
that which had been settled. Nobody 
could doubt that it was an excellent 
thing for the peace and tranquillity of 
Afghanistan that her limits should have 
been settled between England and Russia, 
and that Russia should have recognized 
the boundary so described as lying alto- 
gether out of the pale of Russian influ- 
ence, and disclaimed any intention of 
going into Afghanistan, which we had 
no intention to interfere with except for 
the purpose of keeping peace. Still, 
some uneasiness was naturally felt as to 
how far we were bound by the original 
expression that this was to be treated 
as a neutral country, and to be strictly 
respected. Were we at liberty to inter- 
fere with the affairs of Afghanistan, if 
it became necessary, in order to preserve 
the peace in India? Supposing, for in- 
stance, that invasions were made into 
our territory, with the sanction and en- 
couragement of the Ruler of Afghanistan 
—or supposing a contest hereafter arose 
between two Chiefs of Afghanistan for 
supremacy in that country, and an at- 
tempt was made on one side or the other 
to excite the population which sympa- 
thized with Afghanistan on the English 
side of thefrontier—were we to beso bound 
by the engagement we had entered into 
with Russia that we could not, if neces- 
sary, interpose in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan to chastise those who might disturb 
our frontier or cause us uneasiness in any 
other way? That was the point, on 
which there ought to be a distinct un- 
derstanding, because it seemed to him 
that the original suggestion of an in- 
termediary zone had governed the whole 
of the negotiations, and formed the 
essence of the arrangement which had 
now been made. He felt, however, that 
in this matter they ought to abstain from 
hampering or inconveniencing Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. The matter was 
one of considerable delicacy and great 
importance. It was impossible not to 
see that when they entered into engage- 
ments of that kind with a Power which 
might at some future time have reasons 
for not being sorry to pick a quarrel 
with us, it would be extremely danger- 
ous to give Russia an excuse for inter- 
fering with us when it was not our 
interest or our wish to have a quarrel 
with her. One could not help feeling 
that there would be, as heretofore, many 
occasions of quarrel between Afghanistan 
and the neighbouring States, and that it 
was quite possible complications might 
arise for which we should not be in any 
way responsible, and which would not 
directly affect us, but which, under pre- 
sent arrangements, would give Russia a 
pretext for saying—‘‘ You must stop the 
Afghans from what they are doing, or 
we shall be obliged to come and chastise 
them, and perhaps annex Afghanistan.” 

GenerRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that in discussing this question our 
relations with China had been overlooked. 
In the midst of our distress, in 1858 and 
1859, on the Peiho, Russia took advan- 
tage of it to obtain a vast amount of 
sea-board territory, by which she ob- 
tained possession of the navigation of 
the Amoor, and other advantages of 
great importance. So far as we could 
ascertain from Chinese documents, the 
influence of Russia had of late years 
been used in hostility to us. If, along 
with the acquisition of territory in Cen- 
tral Asia, Russia favoured the exten- 
sion of commerce and of peace and 
goodwill we should have no reason to 
find fault with what she had done. But 
Russia carried on her commerce in a 
manner so exclusive as to prevent that 
intercourse which would lead to a good 
understanding with other nations. And 
as for peace and goodwill on her part 
towards India, had we forgotten former 
days, when the interference of Russia 
involved India in great danger? No 
one was more alarmed than Lord Dal- 
housie at the intrigues of Russia, and if 
any hon. Members had a doubt on the 
subject he would beg them to read the 
remarkable Minute of Lord Dalhousie in 
the beginning of 1854. Russia had then 
no possessions near India as she had 
now. She had then many difficulties to 
contend with, and yet she had caused 
much anxiety to such a man as Lord Dal- 
housie. Remembering these and other 
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things, he thought we had little reason 
to rely on the assurance of the Under 
Secretary that Russia entertained to- 
wards India sentiments of peace and 
goodwill. He would recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the siege of Herat, 
which the Under Secretary had desig- 
nated the ‘‘Gate of India,’’ and which 
that gallant young officer Eldred Pot- 
tinger had defended for nearly a year. 
Russian troops on that occasion were in 
the pay of Persia; they were deserters 
from Russia, nevertheless they were en- 
couraged by the Russian Minister to at- 
tack Herat. The very fact that we sent 
a special Ambassador to Russia to de- 
mand explanations of her conduct with 
regard to Afghanistan showed what we 
thought. Russia then disavowed what 
her two Ministers had done; but it was 
plain these men had intrigued against 
India. When he was in India himself 
they were in great anxiety on account of 
Russia, and had been forced to incur 
expenditure from which India had not 
yet recovered. In 1838 Russia was far 
distant, but now she could advance to 
Herat in a far shorter time than we could 
march to Candahar. It was on that ac- 
count that he would earnestly beg the 
Government not to allow panics to come 
upon us because those panics were the 
forerunners of expenditure, would retard 
the improvement of India, and prevent 
Lord Northbrook from carrying out 
those great reforms which more than 
anything else would produce peace and 
contentment in India. The best means 
of allaying those panics and feelings of 
distrust would be to make public the 
fullest information on this subject that 
could be obtained, and in the manner 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Eastwick). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Motion 
had only this morning been placed on 
the Paper and the Foreign Office had 
not had sufficient time to search out and 
examine the Papers for which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Eastwick) asked. It was 
impossible, therefore, for the Govern- 
ment to say whether it would be prudent 
to publish them, and in that case he pre- 
sumed the hon. Member would not press 
for their production. Matters of great 
delicacy, however, had been discussed 
during the debate upon which it was in- 
cumbent upon him to say a few words. 
Reference had been made to the expres- 
sion that the object of the Correspondence 
was to esiablish ‘‘a neutral zone” be- 
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tween the British territories on the one 
side in Asia, and on the other side the 
territories of Russia, or other territories 
with which Russia was supposed to stand 
more or less in relation. With regard 
to the expression of a ‘neutral zone,” 
he wished to observe that there was no 
necessity of treating it as a part of the 
contention either on one side or the 
other. On the 27th of March Lord 
Clarendon wrote that he earnestly re- 
commended some territory as neutral 
between the possessions of England and 
Russia, and therefore it was so far not a 
Russian but a British contention. There 
was, however, no contention at all. It 
was afterwards suggested that there 
should be an intermediary zone. That 
expression did not appear to have been 
used as a technical or formal expression, 
but one dictated for the convenience of 
bothsidesalike. Hedidnotthinkit tohave 
been a matter of engagement between the 
two countries that a neutral zone should 
be established. He thought it to have 
been a general and somewhat indefinite 
mode of expressing, in a very general 
way, the views entertained on both sides, 
and of giving expression to ideas which 
were subsequently to receive a more 
specific form. That was why the ex- 
pression occurred in the early part of 
the Correspondence, and why it did not 
appear in the final letters and discussions 
in which the positive intentions of the 
parties were definitely expressed. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) viewed with some apprehension the 
use of this expression on account of a 
particular sense which might be applied 
to it if it were understood that there 
should be a neutral zone or territory. 
He had asked whether England had in 
any degree restrained the rights she pre- 
viously possessed to look to her own 
safety if a case of necessity should arise 
in connection with the territory of 
Afghanistan. He answered that ques- 
tion unhesitatingly in the negative. 
There was in this Correspondence no re- 
straint upon belligerentrights—upon the 
rights of England to maintain her own 
honour, and her own interests, as she 
might conceive herself bound to main- 
tain them in Afghanistan, or indeed in 
any portion of the world. The Corre- 
spondence proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that in Asia two Powers, such as 
Russia and England, naturally stood in 
the position of what might be called re- 
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lative superiority to the Asiatic States; 
with which they were respectively con- 
terminous; it assumed that a certain in- 
fluence would flow from these superior 
Powers, perhaps insensibly, and affect 
the Asiatic Powers; the Correspondence 
referred entirely to the exercise of that 
influence and its geographical limits. So 
viewed, the Correspondence contained 
three things. In the first place, it con- 
tained a negative engagement on the 
part of Russia. That negative engage- 
ment was perfectly distinct, and it was 
described by Lord Clarendon on the 27th 
of March, 1869, when he said that 
Baron Brunnow called upon him that 
morning and gave him the positive as- 
surance that Afghanistan would be con- 
sidered as entirely beyond the sphere in 
which Russia might be called upon to 
exercise her influence in the East. That 
engagement was a negative engagement. 
It was a negative engagement on the 
part of Russia, which was described in 
the words of Lord Clarendon on the 27th 
March, 1869, when he quoted the letter 
of Prince Gortchakoff, giving a positive 
assurance that Afghanistan would be 
considered entirely beyond the sphere 
within which Russia might be called 
upon to exercise her influence in the 
East. The next important component 
part of the Correspondence was the dis- 
cussion with respect to the actual frontier 
of Afghanistan, which was a subject of 
considerable difference of opinion ; but 
upon careful examination and investiga- 
tion, the Russian Government, in a 
manner for which they were entitled to 
every credit, acceded tothe British view, 
as being probably founded on more co- 
pious and accurate information than it 
had been in theirpower to obtain. There- 
fore, a distinct understanding had been 
arrived at sufficient for all practical 
purposes as tothe geographical line of the 
frontier of Afghanistan. The third por- 
tion of the arrangement was the positive 
engagement entered into by the British 
Government. He entirely agreed in the 
remarks made on the propriety of pro- 
moting in Afghanistan, as the best of 
all bulwarks, a state of things which 
would make the people contented and 
prosperous ; but he saw no cause for the 
apprehension expressed as to the extent 
of our obligations. England had under- 
taken to impress on the Ameer in the 
strongest terms his obligation, in con- 
sideration of Russian recognition of his 
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boundaries, to refrain from any aggres- 
sion, and to continue to exercise our in- 
fluencein this direction. Russia naturally 
attached value to this undertaking, and 
he would not extenuate its import. 
Prince Gortchakoff had given his own 
version of it, in which he spoke of Eng- 
land as engaging to use its influence 
with the Ameer to maintain a peaceful 
attitude, and to give up all measures of 
aggression or further conquest. Even 
if Prince Gortchakoff had placed the 
construction on our engagement that it 
bound us to coerce the Ameer and be- 
come responsible for his conduct, we 
should not be bound by this, unless it 
were a construction flouted in our face, 
in which case we should have been called 
upon to repudiate it; but Prince Gort- 
chakoff had done nothing of the kind, 
the fact thatthe argument turned entirely 
on the use of the word influence showed 
fhat moral influence was meant, not an 
engagement to use force; and he be- 
lieved the French version was even more 
satisfactory than the English on this 
point, the word ‘‘insist’”’ being more 
capable of the construction of physical 
force in English than as it stood in the 
French version. The engagement re- 
ferred solely to the moral influence 
necessarily possessed by England and 
Russia in the East, Russia engaging to 
abstain from any attempt to exercise it 
in Afghanistan, and England engaging 
to exercise it for a pacific purpose. He 
did not believe that any doubt had 
arisen or could arise between the parties 
concerned as to the meaning of the en- 
gagement. 

Mr. DODSON, referring to the use of 
the term ‘“ guarantee’ in Prince Gort- 
chakoff’s last despatch, which appeared 
to cast on us a greater responsibility for 
the Ameer’s conduct than Lord Gran- 
ville’s words had committed us to, 
would ask whether any reply had been 
sent explaining or re-affirming our in- 
tentions; and, if so, whether it would 
be laid on the Table ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, no reply 
had been sent, the Government believing 
that none was necessary. He could 
fairly leave the case in the way in which 
it had been put by his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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FISHERY INSPECTORS (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to declare and 
define the powers of Inspectors of Fisheries in 
Ireland with reference to free gaps in weirs, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr and Mr. 
CALLAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 136. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 23rd April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— Pusric Britis — Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Legislation * [137]. 

Second Reading —Canonries [18]; Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) [73]; Intestates Widows 
and Children * [114]. 

Committee — Report — Salmon Fisheries (re- 
comm.) [93]. 

Third Reading—Gretton Chapel Marriages Le- 
galization * [111], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Locomotives on Roads [88]. 


CANONRIES BILL. [Bu 18.] 
(Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. William Henry Sinith, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, this 
is a Bill on which I do not think there 
will be any necessity for me to detain the 
House with a very long statement, for it is 
simply a Permissive Bill, and its sole ob- 
ject is to let loose private benevolence. 
If there is no one to come forward in 
accordance with its provisions to endow 
canonries, then the Bill will be a dead 
letter ; but if people do come forward, 
then a vent will be found for that 
benevolence which, under the provisions 
and limitations of the Bill, no one can 
say would be extreme or calculated to 
do injury to any interest either of 
the Church or of Nonconformity. The 
question of the cathedrals, as the House 
knows, has often been before the pub- 
lic. All the cathedrals of England 
were reconstituted on a diminished 
establishment by the Act 3 & 4 Viet. 
ce. 113, by which, and by some amended 
statutes afterwards passed, they are at 
present regulated. But, in the mean- 
time, the practical value of cathedrals, 
not merely as Corinthian capitals, not 
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merely as ornamental institutions, or 
as an easy means of giving a stipend 
to a clergyman after a life of hard 
work, but rather as working institutions, 
had become more generally known, and 
in the year 1852 a Commission was 
appointed to report upon a scheme 
of cathedral reform. That Commission 
issued three Reports, with bulky ap- 
pendices, in the years 1854 and 1855; 
but the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners have ever since, generally 
speaking, remained a dead letter. I do 
not propose to revive them, but I may 
explain that in my Bill there is nothing 
contrary tothem. The Bill, of which I 
now move the second reading, takes the 
form of one to amend a certain clause in 
the Act 3 & 4 Vict., c. 113. By that 
measure, whilst there was a large 
suspension of canonries in all the 
cathedrals of the land, the canonries 
being, as a general rule, reduced to only 
four per cathedral with two or three 
exceptions, such as Canterbury, Ely, and 
Christ Church, Oxford, a power was 


reserved to revive canonries in three 
ways—namely, a disposition by the 
cathedral of a portion of any surplus 
revenue which they might still hold, pro- 


vided the amount which they handed 
over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
was not diminished; or by a private 
endowment which, in the case of lands 
and real property, was expressly limited 
to £200 a-year; or, lastly, by the 
annexation of a benefice to one of the 
suspended canonries. In dividing the 
clause in the manner I have done, and in 
assuming that those three processes are 
alternative, I am supported by a strong 
opinion, no less than that of the present 
Attorney General, who, I believe, as a 
matter of notoriety, did give an opinion 
to that effect to a Bishop who desired 
recently to revive two canonries in his 
Cathedral. However, the clause in the 
Act of Victoria is simply ambiguous 
in its wording, and it is therefore 
read by some persons as providing that 
a slight endowment on the part of a 
Chapter must be a necessary antece- 
dent. Now, I do not think that the 
right interpretation of the clause. Still, 
there is the ambiguity; and by way 
of getting over it I deal with that in- 
terpretation as if it were the right one, 
and I start in my Bill by positive enact- 
ment to establish the contrary, and, as I 
believe, the true interpretation of the 
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Act. So much, then, for the general 
framework of my Bill. But what is my 
object in proposing the measure? Is it 
to provide an additional number of 
feather beds for aged clergymen? By 
nomeans. I look upon our cathedrals as 
eminently working institutions. They 
are working institutions ; but they may 
be and ought to be made more working 
institutions. They come in as a supple- 
ment to our admirable parochial system ; 
that system which is doing a great deal 
but cannot do everything. In our large 
towns, with their vast masses of ever- 
growing heathenism, we want a body of 
missionary clergymen to go and preach, 
and the adaptation within our Church of 
something akin to the ‘‘ Revival system,” 
under proper regulations. That system 
can be best provided by a body of 
missionary clergymen, not attached to any 
particular parish, but under orders to go 
and work wherever they are required. 
There are other duties, and amongst them 
there is, in particular, the inspection 
of Church Schools in religious teaching, 
since general inspection has by the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, become a purely 
lay procedure, while the Church still 
wants its religious inspection. Again, 
there is the training of parish choirs, as 
well as many other things which good 
and generous people may wish to en- 
dow, and cannot except by setting up 
private institutions at a great cost and 
under cumbrous trust deeds, and with 
the perpetual risk of their becoming ex- 
travagant in their views and practices, 
and thus defeating the objects of those 
who setthem up. Idesire, therefore, to 
untie private beneficence and to provide 
away for endowing these offices under 
due regulations. Just as the creation 
of processes for the endowment of new 
parishes proved to be the regenera- 
tion of our parochial system, and has 
sown broadcast thousands of churches, 
each with its minister and means of 
grace, so I believe it would be equally 
safe and equally salutary to untie bene- 
ficence in regard to our cathedrals, and 
to let good Christians supplement the 
parochial organization by the endowment 
of canonries, with specific duties attached, 
in the manner I propose by this Bill. 
In form, I propose to permit canonries 
being revived or created without specific 
duties. But I do not contemplate any 
such use of the measure being made. 
There is no fear of its producing any ex- 
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travagant results; for no canonry 
can be endowed under the Bill with- 
out running the gauntlet; first, of a man 
being found who is ready to endow a 
canonry ; secondly, of its having the ap- 
probation of the visitor, who is the Bishop 
of the diocese ; next, the approbation of 
the Chapter, a body who will be very 
jealous of any alterations in its constitu- 
tion ; subsequently the approbation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners who always 
look sharp enough after matters in which 
they are concerned; and lastly, the ap- 
probation of the Queen in Council, that 
is of the Government of theday. All these 
checks are, I think, sufficient to make 
the Bill perfectly safe. In the original 
Act, endowments in land were limited to 
£200 a year; but owing to the jealousy 
with which the tying up of land in mort- 
main is now regarded, I do not propose 
to allow any further facilities for endow- 
ments in land but only in money. Any 
fears on that head, therefore, are unne- 
cessary. The original Act is only 
operative for the revival of suspended 
canonries in cathedrals where there are 
canonries which have been suspended. 
In many cathedrals there are not only 
suspended canonries, but there are non- 
residentiary prebends or honorary ca- 
nonries. In such cases I proceed with 
the same machinery to convert such non- 
residentiary prebend or canonry into a 
substantial canonry. In other cases, 
where none of these are available, I pro- 
pose that a new canonry should be insti- 
tuted. With regard to the new Canon’s 
position in the Chapter, it may be some- 
times desirable that he should stand 
upon the same level as the old Canons. 
In other cases that may be undesirable, 
and there he may be simply declared 
an accessory and stipendiary member. 
But in reference to all these cases my 
Bill is perfectly elastic, and the scheme 
provides for every possible position of a 
Canon, from that of equality with the 
existing Chapter to that of stipendiary ; 
and each scheme will have to be drawn 
up pro re nata to suit the circumstances 
of each particular case. There is only 
one other point, and that is to explain 
the 5th clause, the terms of which have 
been commented upon in some quarters. 
It provides that— 


“No Canonry re-established, additionally es- 
tablished, or converted from a non-residentiary 
Prebend under this Act, shall without special 
provision to that effect in the plan be capable of 
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annexation by way of endowment to an Arch- 
deaconry.” 

Now the requirements of the Act 3 & 4 
Vict. proceeded too much on the basis 
that a canonry is a sinecure office, 
whereas my Bill proceeds on the basis 
that canonries ought all to be working 
offices. This clause, therefore, simply 
provides that a canonry which has been 
set up for some specific object such as 
the support of missionary preaching, 
should not be diverted from that object 
and converted to the endowment of an 
Archdeacon. I do not prevent one being 
specifically set up for the purpose, I 
rather invite it. I think, then, that this 
5th clause, though not of the essence of 
the Bill, is at any rate a desirable addi- 
tion to it. This then, Sir, is the Bill I 
propose to the House. It may have an 
extensive operation, and I shall be glad 
if it has, for that extensive operation 
would be one for the spread of the Gos- 
pel in the dark places of the land, and 
would tend to make our venerable cathe- 
drals real centres of Christian life and 
light to the benighted millions. That 
being so, I commend it to the House as 
a measure of sound reform; of reform 
that does not tax the public a single 
farthing, but rests upon the broad basis 
of private munificence. On the other 
hand it may have only a slight operative 
value, but even in that case it is a mea- 
sure that will be wholesomely available 
here and there. In no case can it do 
any harm, or introduce any difficulty 
into the working of the existing system. 
I beg leave then, to move that this Bill 
be read asecond time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.—(Ur Beresford Hope.) 

Mr. BRUCE said, on the part of 
the Government he had no objection 
to the Bill. There was no doubt that 
some of the sections of the Bill referred 
to were ambiguous and open to ex- 
ception, yet it seemed reasonable that 
persons should be allowed to make en- 
dowments for canons; and he had no 
doubt the creation of canonries would be 
in many cases very useful to the Church, 
and might, to some extent, supplement the 
activity she had lately shown. Seeing 
no objection to the scheme of the hon. 
Member, he would not oppose the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 
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LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS. [Brix 88.] 


(Mr. Cawley, Mr. Wykeham Martin, Mr. Frederick 
Stanley, Mr. Hick, Mr. Pender.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CAWLEY, in moving ‘That the 
Bill be now read a second time,’ ob- 
served that the present law applicable 
to locomotives used on turnpike and pub- 
lic roads was only a temporary measure, 
carried on from year to year by the Con- 
tinuance Act. The time had, in his 
opinion, gone by when locomotives tra- 
velling on roads could be practically 
prohibited, for they were now so much 
used for agricultural and other purposes, 
that he thought the time had arrived 
when the law relating to them should be 
made clear and permanent, and that 
was what the Bill purposed to do. The 
present regulations were of a vague and 
perplexing character; for instance, the 
enactments that a locomotive on a com- 
mon road, must be preceded 60 yards 
by a man waving a red flag, or that the 
engineer when meeting other vehicles 
must leave as much space as possible 
between his engine and the pavement 
were clearly out of place; and he main- 
tained that the best principle to adopt 
would be that of simply making every 
man who drove a locomotive along 
a road responsible for his own acts, 
without defining beforehand what they 
were to be. He could not understand 
why the Bill should be opposed on the 
second reading, for although some of 
the details of the measure might be 
objectionable, yet they could be dealt 
with in Committee. He did not think 
that locomotives were so likely to 
frighten horses as some of the heavily 
laden waggons which passed through 
the streets, and in fact greater pro- 
tection was provided by the Bill against 
accidents than could be found in the 
law as it stood. Not only that, but 
it was quite possible to construct loco- 
motives which should be perfectly harm- 
less in passing along public roads. The 
Bill accordingly provided that any loco- 
motive which did not emit smoke, and 
which when working did not produce 
any noise by steam, or discharge steam 
into the open air, might, if conformable 
with other conditions named in the Bill, 
be used on any turnpike or public road 
without a licence from a local authority, 
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but that no locomotive which failed to 
comply with these conditions should be 
used without a licence. To prevent 
abuse of the power to licence conferred 
by the Bill in local authorities he 
provided for appeal to the Board of 
Trade. The question of special injury 
to roads he made one of the conditions 
of licence, for it was impossible for 
anybody to value special damage done 
by a particular vehicle passing along the 
road, and it was only fair that the 
licensing authority should have the 
power to refuse permission to the passing 
of a locomotive constructed as some 
were, with flanges for instance, to com- 
mit special injury to roads. To the 
same licensing authority in towns and 
boroughs he gave power to limit the 
hours during which the locomotives 
should be used, and to limit their use to 
particular roads. The tolls were the 
same us in the existing Act, but they were 
simplified so as to bring them within 
the comprehension of average toll- 
keepers. In conclusion, he thought that 
the time had come when those interested 
in the use of these locomotives ought to 
know what the law was, and he was 
therefore surprised at the opposition 
which was to be offered on the part of 
the farmers, because an engine working 
in a field within 25 yards of the roadside 
was more dangerous than one passing 
along the road. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Cawley.) 


Mr. GREGORY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
he complained that his hon. Friend had 
not sufficiently referred to the provisions 
of the Act of 1865, which contained 
much greater protection to the public 
than the Bill before the House. He 
maintained that the present restrictions 
were necessary for the protection of the 
public. For instance, at present the 
speed of road locomotives was restricted 
to two miles an hour, but the Bill of 
his hon. Friend allowed five miles in 
town and eight in the country, and he 
would ask how it would be possible to 
tell whether the speed was five, six, 
eight, or ten miles an hour. He con- 
tended that they had not had sufficient 
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experience of the working of these loco- 
motives under the present law to enable 
them to say that larger powers should 
be granted to the owners of them, as he 
believed that if this Bill were passed 
public interests would be endangered, 
he opposed it. The introduction of these 
locomotives was a modern innovation ; 
they were intruders upon the public 
roads; ‘and, therefore, Parliament was 
bound to see that they were under proper 
safeguards. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE, in 
seconding the Amendment, said, the 
Bill ought to be rejected on the second 
reading because the objections to it 
were such as could not be dealt with 
in Committee, and would not be met 
by amending details. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Cawley) 
had not made out a case of sufficient 
inconvenience to justify the proposed 
change of the law. At the invitation 
of the senior Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Dalglish), he had, in an evil 
hour, consented to make an experi- 
mental trip of a quarter of an hour on 
one of these locomotives, and he admitted 
that it seemed to be possible to construct 
an engine with improvements which 
would obviate the objections to the use 
of it on common roads. The whole 
question was one of speed, and a machine 
going along the road at the rate of five 
miles an hour would, in itself be a cause 
of alarm; and in the streets of towns 
would be fraught with positive danger. 
The provisions with regard to penalties 
would be perfectly inoperative, and the 
owners of these engines would be able 
to do just as they pleased. The time 
had not arrived for the proposed changes, 
which, if made, would produce fresh 
demands from the Tramway Companies 
for permission to use engines on their 
railways. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would withdraw this Bill, and con- 
tent himself with the introduction of 
a measure which should be limited to 
the removal of the inconveniences which 
were complained of as arising under the 
existing law—or would move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
question. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. F. STANLEY hoped the House 
would assent to the second reading of 
the Bill, for the simple reason that the 
law as it stood was difficult of applica- 
tion. The objections formerly urged 
against road locomotives had been wholly 
or partially removed in consequence of 
the improvements which had taken 
place in their construction and use, 
and it would not be the interest of any 
owner of these engines to use them 
in such a manner as to expose him 
to loss either by want of care or acci- 
dent. The object of the Bill, there- 
fore, was to encourage the use of loco- 
motives, provided they could be used 
with safety and without injury to the 
public roads. As to horses shying, what 
would they not shy at? Horses were 
becoming used to railways, whereas for- 
merly it was deemed a great risk to 
drive over a level crossing. A country 
horse would be frightened by a military 
band, but not by the noise of a thrashing 
machine; and a town horse would be 
frightened by the thrashing machine 
and not by the band. The proposed 
restrictions, moreover, were not much 
less stringent than those now in force, 
and they might be modified in Com- 
mittee; and he thought that the giving 
of power to the local authorities to grant 
licences would be sufficient protection 
to the public against danger. With re- 
spect to injury to roads, he could cite 
evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee to show that the locomotives, 
with their broad wheels, improved rather 
than injured roads, and the injury, if 
done at all, was committed by the nar- 
rower wheels of heavily-laden waggons 
drawn by locomotives. The experience 
of the hon. Baronet opposite the Mem- 
ber for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) seemed to tell in favour of the 
Bill rather than against it, because it 
was hoped that the use of locomotives 
would suggest further improvements. 
In conclusion, he must say he had no 
private interest in the matter, but on 
public grounds he hoped the House would 
assent to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE said, several reasons 
might be adduced to show that some 
change was required in the present laws 
relating to this subject. The two Acts 
which now dealt with it were tentative 
measures; and, besides, considerable 
improvements had recently been made 
in the character of the locomotives which 
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could be used on ordinary roads, in a 
great degree obviating the objections 
which those measures were enacted to 
guard against. At the same time, the 
uncontrolled use of locomotive engines 
on roads which were frequently very 
narrow and which passed through popu- 
lous villages must be a source of great 
danger, and it should not be forgotten 
that the House was called upon to legis- 
late on this difficult subject without 
being in possession of sufficient informa- 
tion with regard to it. Unfortunately, 
no Department of the Government was 
capable of supplying the requisite infor- 
mation. With respect to the question 
of safety, there were at present strict 
conditions as to the speed and manner 
of using locomotives, and those condi- 
tions the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Cawley) proposed to relax to a very 
great degree. It was proposed to 
increase the speed of these engines in 
town up to five miles an hour, and in 
the country to eight miles an hour, so 
that if this Bill passed there would be 
nothing to prevent an engine going 
_through a populous country village, the 
streets of which formed the ordinary 
playground of the children, at the rate 
of eight miles anhour. It was obvious 
that some limitation in that respect would 
have to be made. Further than that, 
he thought it was obvious that beyond 
the question of safety to the public, there 
were other reasons against the proposed 
legislation, involving questions affecting 
the interests of the ratepayers. On turn- 
pike roads these engines might be com- 
pelled by means of tolls to contribute 
adequately to the repair of the roads, 
but on highways no toll could be levied, 
and yet considerable damage must be 
done to them by the passage of engines 
of enormous weight, especially when 
they drew a number of waggons after 
them exactly in the same track. Again, 
the Bill was defective, inasmuch as it 
did not provide for the security of the 
bridges, or the roads to be traversed by 
these engines, or for the cost of putting 
them into a proper state of security. 
In addition to that, the House was not 
in possession of information as to whe- 
ther the improvements in these engines 
were really of such a nature as to 
justify an extension of the powers granted 
by previous Acts, and a relaxation of the 
restrictions imposed by them. The 
objections he had made were all mat- 
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ters of detail, but details formed the 
very essence of the whole subject, and 
therefore it seemed to him the action of 
the hon. Member in this matter had 
been premature, and that the House 
could not safely sanction the extensive 
powers asked for. He would advise the 
hon. Member to withdraw the Bill, and 
move at some future time for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
subject. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
felt convinced the House would not be 
prepared to sanction the second reading 
of a Bill of this kind, or to allow such a 
measure in itself to be submitted to the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs. 
From personal experience, derived in 
Essex, he knew that it was very difficult 
to get spirited horses to pass gigantic 
and noisy engines in narrow, twisting 
country lanes, and yet the Bill proposed 
to do away with the precautions against 
danger provided by existing legislation. 
If the present restrictions were relaxed 
in the manner proposed by the Bill, a 
history of accidents might be created 
which would necessitate his coming down 
to that House and asking it to legislate 
for them in a similar way to that in which 
he was now asking it to legislate for 
another class of accidents. No one could 
deny that the present law was in an un- 
satisfactory state; but this circumstance 
only indicated that the Government ought 
either to bring in a Bill themselves, or 
else by instituting an inquiry enable hon. 
Members to obtain full information on 
the subject. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said, 
he too had had considerable experience 
of these engines on country roads. In 
the vicinity of his own country residence, 
one of them took a journey along the 
turnpike road, and for a distance of eight 
miles it broke through the road about 
every 50 yards, doing damage which it 
would take £100 to repair. Finally, the 
monster itself came to smash, and never 
recovered from the injuries it received. 
He trusted the House would reject the 
Bill at once rather than refer it to a 
Select Committee, as he desired to pre- 
vent even the possibility of so objection- 
able a measure again coming under the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he must express 
a hope that his hon. Friend who had in- 
troduced the Bill would accept the pro- 
position of the Government, and allow 
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the subject to be referred to a Select 
Committee. The constituency which he 
represented felt a great interest in the 
Bill, but they were quite willing that 
consideration should be given to the 
objections which had been stated. It 
would be a great pity if this new mode 
of locomotion should not have every 
advantage if it was likely to prove bene- 
ficial to the public. At the same time, 
if his hon. Friend would withdraw the 
Bill, it might be better than to ask the 
House at once to decide upon it. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that understand- 
ing the Government were willing that a 
full inquiry should take place, he had 
no objection to withdraw the Bill, and 
give Notice of his intention to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the whole matter. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bu1 73.] 
(Mr. Butt, Mr. Patrick Smyth.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BUTT, in moving ‘“‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time,” explained 
that its object was to assimilate the 
Municipal Franchise in Ireland to that 
of England. Last year the measure 
passed the second reading without op- 
position, but he was unable to pass it 
through the subsequent stages. 

Dr. BALL said, the Bill, among 
other things, abolished the £10 fran- 
chise, which had been deliberately pro- 
posed by a Liberal Government in order 
to raise the character of the persons en- 
titled to vote at municipal elections, and 
he must decidedly object to such a pro- 
posal. In the smaller Irish boroughs, 
many of the dwellings were no better 
than cabins, and their inhabitants no 
better than labourers, who were cer- 
tainly not fit, in his opinion, to possess 
the municipal franchise. Further than 
that, he maintained that a Bill of that 
importance, if necessary, ought to be 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
the Government, and not by a private 
Member. Besides, the House had not 
the slightest information as to the addi- 
tional number of voters who would be 
enfranchised under the provisions of the 
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Bill. His own opinion was, that the 
measure would be attended with evil 
consequences, and that it would vest the 
control of local taxation in persons who 
ought not to exercise such a power. 
Considering the thin attendance in the 
the House he would not divide upon 
the second reading, but he gave Notice 
that on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, he should move, that 
the Committee be taken on that day 
three months. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the merits of the 
Bill were fully discussed last year, when 
the then Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Dowse) assented on the part of the 
Government to the second reading. He 
had pleasure in acknowledging the cour- 
tesy of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
not in taking a division, but he begged 
to remind him that it was not an hour of 
the day favourable to a large attendance. 
He believed that the houses in the muni- 
cipal boroughs of Ireland had been very 
much improved, and that the time had 
arrived when there might be an assimi- 
lation of the municipal franchise in both 
countries. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SALMON FISHERIES (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. William Lowther, Mr. Assheton 
Mr. Alexander Brown.) 

[BILL 93.] COMMITTEE. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Amendments of ‘“ Salmon 
Fishery. Acts 1861 and 1865.”’) 

Mr. BOWRING moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ twentieth and,” with a view, as 
it was understood, to exclude trout from 
the operation of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘“ twentieth 
and.” —(Mr. Bowring.) 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 50; 
Noes 45: Majority 5. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 20 to 67, inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Colonel Waker, 
Clause 68 struck out of the Bill, 
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Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered upon Zuesday next. 


LOCAL LEGISLATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Heron, Bill to establish a 
Court for the Local Legislation of the United 
Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heron and Mr. Serjeant Son. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
New Zealand Roads, &c. Loan Act (1870) 
Amendment * (76) ; Gretton Chapel Marriages 
Legalization* (77); Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 3) * (78). 

Second Reading — Registration of Births and 
Deaths (49). 

Select Committee — Report — Supreme Court of 
Judicature * (72). 

Committee—Marriages (Ireland) (40-75). 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
Cf Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2)* 

46) 


Report—Supreme Court of Judicature* (45-73). 

Royal Assent—Salmon Fisheries Commissioners 
[36 Viet. c. 13]; Custody of Infants [36 Viet. 
c. 12]; Mutiny [86 Vict. c. 10]; Marine 
Mutiny [86 Vict. c. 11]; Bastardy Laws 
Amendment [86 Vict. c. 9]. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 19th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of 
lands under special report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, or confirm- 
ing any scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for England and Wales, shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 20th day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 20th 
day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 40.) 
(The Viscount Midleton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, 
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Viscount MIDLETON said, that in 
order to meet the objection urged to this 
Bill on a former occasion, the Preamble 
had been altered by omitting the words 
‘‘ Catholic Apostolic” as a description of 
the Church to the members of which the 
Bill applied, and substituting for it this 
description, ‘‘ Any Church or Body who 
are not Roman Catholics, and who do 
not describe themselves as Protestants.” 
Verbal changes had been made in the 
clauses to make them accord with the 
alteration inthe Preamble. He believed 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack was of opinion that those Amend- 
ments removed all objections to the Bill. 

Tot LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that if one were hypercritical, he might 
perhaps find that the description was 
still somewhat faulty; but he thought 
there was no longer any substantial ob- 
jection to it. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 75.) 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS BILL—(No. 49.) 
(Zhe Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it was almost precisely the 
same as that which he introduced to 
their Lordships’ House last year. It was 
passed by their Lordships, but owing to 
pressure of Business, was stopped in its 
progress through the House of Com- 
mons. The main object of the Bill 
was to make the registration of births 
and deaths compulsory in England as it 
was already in Scotland and Ireland. 
The Sanitary Commissioners and other 
authorities were of opinion that such a 
provision was very desirable. The Act 
which at present regulated the registra- 
tion of births in England—the 6 & 7 
Will. IV., c. 86—attached no penalty to 
the omission to register a birth, and it 
was not compulsory therefore on the 
relatives or any other person to give in- 
formation to the registrar; but since the 
passing of that Act compulsory Regis- 
tration Acts had been passed for both 
Scotland and Ireland. The consequences 
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of this omission in the case of England 
had been found to be very unsatisfac- 
tory. By the present Bill the number of 
informants upon whom the duty of re- 
gistering the births was thrown had 
been considerably extended. The duty 
of registering a birth was imposed in 
the first instance upon the father or 
mother; but besides the parents of the 
child, the occupier of the house in which 
to his knowledge the child was born, each 
relative of the child or other person pre- 
sent at the birth and the person having 
charge of the child were included in the 
list of informants. Notice was to be 
given to the registrar within 42 days. 
Where from any cause a birth had not 
been duly registered the registrar might, 
after the expiry of 42 days, require any 
of the persons specified as informants to 
attend at his office and give the neces- 
sary information. The period within 
which gratuitous registration might take 
place was enlarged from six weeks to 
three months. After the expiration of 
12 months no birth was to be registered 
without the written authority of the Re- 
gistrar General. The next portion of 
the Bill dealt with the registration of 
deaths. This was at present complied 
with in a more faithful manner than 
was the registration of births—not that 
it is directly compulsory as in Scotland 
and Ireland, but for this reason—burial 
must follow death, and any person who 
buries a body without receiving a certi- 
ficate from the registrar that the death 
had been duly registered, or an order 
from the coroner, must give the regis- 
trar notice of the fact that he has buried 
a body; and if he omits to give this 
notice he renders himself liable to a 
penalty of £10. But in many cases 
there was no statement as to the cause 
of death; and, in order to prevent such 
omission, there was in the Bill a provi- 
sion that the medical practitioner who 
had attended the deceased person in 
the last illness should certify as to the 
cause of death. It was further provided 
that where no medical practitioner had 
been in attendance the registrar should 
withhold his certificate for burial until 
he co~™unicated with the coroner, and 
sho _ not issue his certificate until the 
cor . had signified that he did not 
thi it necessary that an inquest should 
be held. Another portion of the Bill 
dealt with the registration of deaths at 
sea, which was at present regulated by 
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four or five different Acts of Parliament, 
some of which were conflicting. Clause 
32 of this Bill would consolidate the 
whole of the enactments relating to this 
subject. It enacted that the Master of 
every British Ship shall, under penalty 
of £5, enter into his log book any death 
that might occur on board, with the parti- 
culars set forth in a Schedule to the Bill ; 
this entry was to be sent to the Regis- 
trar General of Shipping and Seamen, 
who was to send it to the Registrar 
General of Births and Deaths, who was 
required to enter it ina Marine Register 
book. The question of the registration 
of still-born children was one which 
had engaged considerable attention, 
and had been strongly urged by the 
Sanitary Commissioners. After a con- 
sideration of the subject the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that they could 
not give effect to the recommendation of 
the Sanitary Commission, and introduce 
into the Bill a provision for the registra- 
tion of such births. Such a registration 
would involve difficult and delicate in- 
vestigations which many in the position 
of the registrars would not be capable 
of undertaking ; and, moreover, in many 
cases a registration of such births would 
be useless for any administrative pur- 
pose; at the same time it was felt to be 
desirable to do whatever could be done 
to check infanticide and to prevent 
children born alive from being buried as 
still-born. Under a section of the Bill 
to which he had already alluded, the 
persons liable for the registration of 
the birth would be liable to one penalty 
if they had neglected to register the 
birth, but they would be subject to a 
second and more severe penalty if they 
buried without a certificate a child which 
had been born alive, and the making of 
a false declaration on the matter would 
be treated as a criminal offence, involv- 
ing punishments which might amount to 
penal servitude. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
did not mean to oppose the Motion for 
the second reading; but, as some of the 
arrangements provided by the Bill were 
of a very complicated character, he hoped 
the noble Earl would allow full time for 
a consideration of the details before their 
Lordships were asked to go into Com- 
mittee. He did not at present see what 
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very great difficulty there would be in 
the registration of still-born children. 
Were the conditions in this Bill respect- 
ing the registration of births the same 
as those existing in Scotland and Ire- 
land? If the systems in operation in 
Scotland and Ireland ‘were found to 
answer well, he did not see what good 
reason there was for introducing any- 
thing more complicated here. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it was 
to be apprehended that the number of 
informants under this Bill would lead to 
confusion by extending the responsibility 
too widely. 

Tur Eart or MORLEY said, the con- 
ditions imposed by the Bill were not 
precisely the same as those existing under 
the Irish and Scotch registrations. It 
was hoped that the changes which were 
proposed to be"made would be an im- 
provement on the regulations in opera- 
tion in those two countries. As no doubt 
the parents of the child would in the 
vast majority of cases register the birth, 
he did not think there was any reason 
for the apprehension of confusion sug- 
gested by the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees. He would fix the Com- 
mittee on the Bill for such time as their 
Lordships might think most convenient. 


Spain— 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 8th 
of May next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 24th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Ways anp MeEans—Resolutions 
[April 7] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Sucar Duties. 

Punic Bruts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [139]. 

Second Reading — Conveyancing (Scotland) 
[108] ; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order 

onfirmation* [131]; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation * [132]. 

Committee—Register for Parliamentary and Mu- 
nicipal Electors (re-comm.) [105]—nr.p. 

Committee—Report—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * [126]; Fairs Act (1868) Amendment* 
[125-138 


The Duke of Richmond 
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SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, inas- 


much as it appears from the opinion 


given by the Law Officers of the Crown 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that the law is neither sufficiently 
clear nor strong enough to enable the 
Government to prevent persons in this 
Country from inviting and collecting 
voluntary contributions of money and 
materials to be employed in fomenting 
civil war in Spain, he will apply to Par- 
liament to pass an Act conferring power 
on the Government to put a stop to pro- 
ceedings which are calculated to disturb 
the friendly relations so long existing 
between this Country and Spain, and 
which may give rise to claims analogous 
to those recently preferred by America 
and admitted by this Country, although, 
in the opinion of our Government, they 
rested only on the omission of acts to 
the performance of which we were not 
bound by International Law ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question, 
Sir, which has been put to me by my 
hon. Friend touches a subject of very 
great delicacy and of very great diffi- 
culty, as well as of very great import- 
ance, and I felt the difficulty before, 
when, in giving avery short answer toa 
Question upon the same subject, I con- 
veyed my reply in terms perhaps too 
sharply defined. The state of the law 
was then generally described as we are 
advised it exists. There has been since 
that time some public discussion advert- 
ing to the fact that the view of the law, 
or at least the verbal expression of that 
view, has not at all times been quite 
uniform on the part of the various Law 
Officers of the Crown, and in particular 
reference has been made to an opinion 
given by the Law Officers in the time of 
Mr. Canning with reference to certain 
subscriptions which were then being 
levied, I think, for purposes connected 
with the very same country which has 
afforded my hon. Friend the occasion of 
his Question. Generally, the opinion 
given then was to the effect that that 
proceeding was not according to law; 
but it was limited in an important manner 
by two qualifications, which I quote from 
the documents of the period. The first 
of these was that a foreign Government 
would not, in the opinion of the Law 
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Officers of 1823, be entitled to consider 
such a subscription as constituting any 
act of hostility on the part of the British 
Government; and the second referred to 
that which is really the practical ques- 
tion in the matter, much more than an 
abstract inquiry about legality—namely, 
the possibility of repressing by prosecu- 
tion. The Law Officers of that date 
advised that it was not likely such a 
measure as an indictment founded upon 
this subscription would be successful ; 
and I believe they could not find that 
at any period an attempt to bring home 
an offence, if offence there be, by in- 
dictment had been made. That may be 
enough to say on the subject of varia- 
tion, if there be a variation, of opinion. 
I said on the former occasion that it was 
of course impossible for us to go beyond 
the law. If my hon. Friend asks me 
whether I state that simply as wishing 
it to be understood that we look with 
approval or indifference upon subscrip- 
tions of this kind, I venture to say to 
him that that is as far as possible from 
being the case. Subscriptions of this 
kind, in the present instance perhaps 
very particularly, but also as a general 
rule, are in our judgment open to great 
objections—first of all, because they tend 
to create causes either of complaint or of 
estrangement between friendly Govern- 
ments; and, secondly, because they 
sometimes have the effect of grossly mis- 
leading the opinion of Europe, or of 
many portions of Europe, as to the state 
of opinionin this country. For instance, 
we are given to understand in this par- 
ticular case that many persons in Europe 
have been led to believe, in consequence 
of the fact that an advertisement has 
appeared in some newspaper calling for 
subscriptions to support the Carlist rising 
in Spain against the Government which 
is, at all event provisionally, in a cer- 
tain sense, established, that on that 
account the feeling of the British Go- 
vernment and of the British nation is 
favourable to such rising. I believe 
there could not possibly be a grosser 
error. The desire of this country is 
always that the peace of foreign coun- 
tries may, if possible, be preserved ; and 
on this occasion I am quite sure, with 
perhaps the exception of some small 
minority, the people of this country re- 
gard with very great aversion the blood- 
shed which has been caused in Spain in 
connection with this rising as an aggra- 
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vation of the political difficulties of the 
country. And the raising of a mere 
handful of money, perfectly insignificant 
in reference to the question, does thus 
become the cause of very serious mis- 
chief. I have now, so far as we are 
justified, expressed our opinion on the 
subject ; and with regard to the practical 
question I can truly say, although we 
were advised that the simple act of con- 
tributing or asking for subscriptions did 
not of itself constitute a punishable 
offence, it was by no means intended to 
go so far as to say there were no cir- 
cumstances under which subscriptions 
of that kind might be taken notice of in 
proceedings at law, and might form part 
of the subject matter for the cognizance 
ofa Court. As far as the views and in- 
tentions of the Government are con- 
cerned, my hon. Friend knows very well 
that, independently of the offences which 
have been created by a Statute, there is 
a general principle of Common Law in 
the country applicable to the duty of a 
subject of this country, which requires 
him to respect the peace of the do- 
minions of a Power with which Her 
Majesty is at amity; and whenever in- 
formation is given to the Government, 
or obtained by the Government, from 
which there may appear to be any rea- 
sonable ground of expectation that an 
indictment for an unlawful conspiracy to 
aid in an invasion or in the disturbance 
of the peace of a foreign country with 
which Her Majesty was at amity—whe- 
ther it be by the contribution of money for 
the purpose or in any other manner,— 
whenever there is reasonable ground to 
believe that such an indictment can be 
maintained, then would be the time when 
Her Majesty’s Government would think 
it their duty and would be perfectly pre- 
pared to vindicate the law of the country. 
With regard to the alteration of the law, 
that is a very serious matter. An alte- 
ration of the state of the law raises many 
important considerations, two of which 
are these—first, we have recently been 
engaged in a very solemn and deliberate 
proceeding with reference to the re-cast- 
ing of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and my 
hon. Friend, I am sure, will at once per- 
ceive it is not desirable that proceedings 
of that kind, or changes of that kind, 
should be made from day to day; they 
ought to be founded upon very grave 
considerations, and upon a very clear 
case, with a clear computation of the 
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consequences to which they may lead. 
And, moreover, there is always the risk 
in cases of this kind of giving a factitious 
importance to things in themselves in- 
significant. Ihave gone somewhat be- 
yond the limits of an answer to a Ques- 
tion, yet I am quite sensible that what 
I have said is a very inadequate state- 
ment upon a subject of very great im- 
ae pe and delicacy. I assure my hon. 
riend, proceedings of this kind will be 
carefully watched by us. I hope he will 
not be surprised I cannot give a pledge 
to propose a definite alteration of the 
state of the law on the subject ; but cer- 
tainly attach great importance to the 
conviction which I entertain, and which 
we all entertain, that these proceed- 
ings are emphatically disapproved by the 
general and almost unanimous senti- 
ments of the people of this country. 


THE MASTERSHIP OF THE ROLLS— 
APPEAL—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that, in cases decided by the Lord Chan- 
cellor sitting for the Master of the Rolls, 
the party against whom judgment is to 
be given is deprived of his right of ap- 
peal to an intermediate tribunal; and, 
when he expects to be able to put an 
end to this and other inconveniences 
arising to the suitors from the vacancy 
in the office of the Master of the Rolls ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
there could be no doubt the Lord Chan- 
cellor was qualified, according to what 
he thought was required by the public 
interest, to hear cases in Chancery either 
in the first instance or upon appeal, and 
not long ago it was a very common prac- 
tice for the Lord Chancellor to hear 
cases of first instance. It was done by 
Lord Eldon, and, more or less, by later 
Lord Chancellors; but more recently 
the practice had been abandoned because 
of the increase of the Equity business 
and of the number of Equity Judges. 
Undoubtedly, the Lord Chancellor would 
not have made this arrangement under 
ordinary circumstances, because, al- 
though a suitor who would now get his 
judgment upon appeal, now got judg- 
ment from the same man in the first in- 
stance, yet it was rather reverting to a 
former practice than the continuance of 
a practice going on from day to day; 
but his noble Friend (the Lord Chan- 
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cellor) was of opinion there was really a 
substantial ground why an arrangement 
of this kind should be made for a short 
time—no lengthened period—namely, 
pending the progress of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Bill. That was a 
measure of so much importance, and so 
much affected the relations of the dif- 
ferent Courts, and especially the posi- 
tion of the Court of the Master of the 
Rolls, that it appeared to him—and the 
Government concurred with him—that 
it would be desirable for a short time to 
suspend the appointment to that Court, 
wig of course to make during the interim 
the best arrangements that circumstances 
would permit for carrying on the neces- 
sary business. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE LIFE- 
BOAT AT BALBRIGGAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMBRO asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Marine Department of that Board have 
received any Report of the repeated 
eapsizing of the lifeboat of Balbriggan 
Skerries, resulting in the death of nearly 
the whole crew; and, whether he has 
caused any inquiry to be made into that 
sad calamity ; and, if so, what has been 
recommended, with a view to preventing 
similar losses by the capsizing of life- 
boats for the future ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that the Board of Trade 
had not received any Report of this un- 
happy accident before he saw the hon. 
Member’s Question; otherwise an in- 
vestigation would have been ordered at 
once. The hon. Member was probably 
aware that the Board of Trade had no 
right to receive a Report from the Life- 
boat Institution, which was a private 
Society; but it had a right to receive a 
Report from the officers of the Coast- 
guard, who for this purpose were under 
the Board of Trade. He was at a loss 
to know why a Report had not been 
made: but he had called for an explana- 
tion on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAMS TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the practice not 
to entertain any complaint respecting 
telegrams to foreign countries which 
may have been inaccurately transmitted, 
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‘‘anless the repetition of the message 
has been paid for by the sender ;” and, 
if so, whether he would consider the 
propriety of rescinding or modifying 
that regulation ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Complaints, Sir, 
concerning telegrams which have been 
inaccurately transmitted abroad will not 
be investigated by the Foreign Adminis- 
trations or Cable Companies unless the 
repetition of the message has been paid 
for by the sender, and it is not in the 
power of the Department to alter their 
regulations in this respect. 


ARMY—CONTRACTS FOR GUNPOWDER. 
QUESTION. 


CotongEL LEARMONTH asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether 
it is the fact that the last Government 
Contract for 7,000 barrels of pebble gun- 
powder has been given to a Belgian 
firm, in preference to any English firm 
which tendered for it; and, whether it 
is the fact that nearly all the pebble 
gunpowder previously supplied by this 
same Belgian firm has been rejected, as 
not fulfilling the requisite conditions ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS: Yes, Sir, a 
contract for 7,000 barrels has been given 
to a Belgian in preference to any Eng- 
lish firm, the reason being that the 
Belgian price is 69s. per barrel as against 
95s. on the part of all the English firms. 
It is not a fact that nearly all the pebble 
str previously supplied by the same 

elgian firm has been rejected. The 
Superintendent of the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory states that the percentage of re- 
jections has, on the whole, been con- 
siderably less than that on the supplies 
of the English firms. 


ARMY—INSUBORDINATION AT SAND- 
HURST.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, with regard to 
the insubordinate conduct of certain 
officers studying at the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, What steps have 
been taken to strengthen the hands of 
the authorities; and, whether there is 
any foundation for the report which has 
appeared in the public journals that, in 
deference to the sentiments entertained 
by the offenders, changes are to be 
made in the Educational Staff of the 
College ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: It is not intended, 
Sir, to make at present any change in 
the establishment at Sandhurst. The 
College is now in vacation, and will re- 
assemble on the Istof May. Before the 
separation, the students in question were 
warned that the penalty of improper 
conduct was removal from the service ; 
and it must be remembered that these 
gentlemen hold their commissions on 
probation only, and that it is a condition 
precedent to their being confirmed that 
they shall pass satisfactorily through the 
course at Sandhurst. If tliere be any 
renewed misconduct, the Governor will 
at once send the offender back to his 
regiment, and report him to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for removal from the 
service under the terms of the Royal 
Warrant, or to be dealt with as the 
circumstances of the case may seem to 
require. 

Carrarn ARCHDALL wished to know 
whether the punishments to which the 
officers at Sandhurst were subject were 
inflicted in accordance with the Articles 
of War or the Regulations of the Col- 
lege ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had better have 
given me Notice of a Question on a sub- 
ject of this kind. The punishments are 
inflicted, I imagine, under the Rules of 
the College. 


Troop Ship “ Serapis.” 


ARMY—THE TROOP SHIP “SERAPIS”— 
THE SCOTCH FUSILIER GUARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any foundation for the statement 
in the newspapers that immediately on 
the arrival of the ‘‘Serapis” troop ship 
from Bombay, after a voyage during 
which small pox, measles, and scarlet 
fever had prevailed in the ship and 
caused sixteen deaths, the 2nd battalion 
Scotch Fusilier Guards was sent in her 
from Gravesend to Dublin, in disregard 
of the remonstrance of the surgeon of 
the regiment, who urged that at least a 
month should be spent in cleansing, 
airing, and fumigating the ship ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am informed, 
Sir, that as soon as the Serapis arrived, 
the Quartermaster General, having seen 
in the newspapers a statement of sick- 
ness on board, sent to the Admiralty to 
know if there was any reason why the 
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Guards should not be allowed to go in 
her, and heard, in reply, that, in conse- 
quence of measles on board, orders had 
been given thoroughly to disinfect the 
ship, which had been done, and she had 
been repainted inside and out. All the 
bedding was landed, and fresh bedding 
taken on board. Major Blundell, the 
commanding officer of the 3rd Hussars, 
reported personally to the Quartermaster 
General that they had a most prosperous 
voyage; that measles had broken out 
and spread through the families, but 
generally in a mild form; and that no 
other contagious or infectious diseases 
had declared themselves. Nothing is 
known of any protest of the surgeon of 
the Scotch Fusilier Guards. 


POST OFFICE—GLASGOW POST OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any applica- 
tion has been made by the authorities in 
the Glasgow Post Office for additional 
force in the sorters and letter carriers’ 
department, and for additional postal 
facilities for that city; if so, whether 
the application is to be acceded to, and 
when? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, in answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I have 
to say that arrangements for increasing 
the sorters and letter-carriers, and pro- 
viding the public of Glasgow with addi- 
tional postal facilities, have been sanc- 
tioned, and will be carried out as speedily 
as possible. 


THE RAILWAY AND’ CANAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ COURT.—QUESTION. 


Tur O’DONOGHUE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
in the Court of Commissioners under the 
provisions of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill, if passed into law, members 
of the Irish and Scotch bar, Irish solici- 
tors, and Scotch writers to the signet 
will have the right to be heard and 
practise equally with English barristers 
and English attorneys in all matters 
coming before the Court ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
in reply, said, that there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the gentlemen referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member 
from practising before the Commis- 
sioners. This was, however, one of the 
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matters which would have to be dealt 
with by the general orders of the Com- 
missioners themselves, and no general 
orders had yet been drawn up. Those 
orders would be laid on the Tables of 
both Houses for the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. 


Question. 


INDIA—THE BURMESE EMBASSY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is the fact that the Chief Commissioner 
in Burmah will not accord a salute to the 
Burmese Embassy, though one has been 
given in England, Calcutta, and Ceylon; 
and, if so, whether he will state the 
reason ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that we 
have no official information which in any 
way bears upon the matter about which 
he asks; but we are making inquiries 
with regard to it. 


POST OFFICE. 
POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that the Argentine Government has given 
notice of the withdrawal, on the Ist 
July next, from the English and French 
Consuls, of the privilege of receiving and 
despatching bags of letters by the Mail 
Steamers of their respective Countries: 
Whether any steps have been taken to 
prevent any threatened large increase of 
the already high rates of postage to the 
Argentine Republic; and, whether it is 
proposed to enter into any postal con- 
vention with that Government ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the Argentine 
Government have issued a decree with- 
drawing concessions previously made in 
favour of the French and British Post 
Office agencies in Buenos Ayres, and re- 
quiring that all letters sent out of the 
Republic after the 1st of July next shall 
be posted at the local Post Office. It is 
impossible for us to prevent the Argen- 
tine Government from levying any 
Argentine rate of postage to which such 
letters may be liable by the Laws of the 
Republic, and it is not proposed to enter 
into any postal Convention with that Go- 
vernment, 
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WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 
Resolutions [April 7] reported. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That the Resolutions be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in rising to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Brewers’ Licence Duty is unfair and oppressive 
in its operation, and should have been considered 
by the Government in the remission of Taxa- 
tion,” 
said, that he doubted whether the pro- 
posals of the Government were regarded 
with as much satisfaction at the present 
moment as before the Recess; for him- 
self, he should prefer that the Govern- 
ment should have met the payment of the 
Alabama Claims in the present year. In 
a time of great financial prosperity it was 
hardly satisfactory to seem to be unable 
to meet a payment of this amount, and it 
was not upon the future that a debt of 
that kind should be thrown. It was 
difficult to say a word against the reduc- 
tion of the income tax, in regard to 
which impost so much discontent existed 
throughout the country. It was not felt 
to be so oppressive by persons of large 
means, as by those who had only small 
and precarious incomes. Instead of 
making a difference between Schedule D 
and the general taxpayers, as some re- 
commended, he should like to see an at- 
tempt made to raise the amount of 
exemption either to £150 or £200. In 
the year 1869, the persons paying on in- 
comes between £100 and £200 were 
260,445, and the amount paid by them 
was £391,400. That sum would repre- 
sent the loss of a remission of taxation 
on incomes of that amount. If the 
exemption went up to £400, and if upon 
incomes of that amount £200 were re- 
mitted, the loss would be 152,250, 
making a total of £543,650. A remis- 
sion of that kind would have gone far to 
remove the complaints which at present 
existed. With respect to the remission 
of a part of the sugar duties, he regarded 
it with some surprise, remembering that 
on the remission of the duties in 1870, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the duty collected amounted to 
£5,507,000, with a consumption of 
11,796,000 cwt. of sugar. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer then said— 

“T do not think it would be an advisable 
course to dally and trifle with such a consump- 
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tion as this. The trade would suffer from such 
treatment, as it has suffered in past years from 
anticipations of change. .... I think the best 
plan is to make a good sweeping change once for 
all, and let sugar have rest.”—[3 Hansard, ce. 
1642. ] 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“The change I propose to make is to reduce 
the duty on sugar one-half. I wish it to 
be clearly understood that, in making this pro- 
posal, I am not preparing the way for either 
further reduction or for abolition, but that I 
have gone as far as I intend, and make this de- 
claration in order to give stability to the trade, 
and free it from periodical annoyance, owing to 
apprehensions of change.”’—[ Ibid. ] 

If it were thought that the reduction 
now proposed were final, something 
might be said for it; but would it not 
be argued the first time there was a sur- 
plus that the expense of collecting the 
remaining duty was so great that it was 
not worth while to go on levying it? In 
that case the House might look upon 
the reduction of half the sugar duties 
as practically involving the loss of 
£3,500,000 of revenue. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer justified the reduction 
by stating that it would largely benefit 
the consumer—but he (Sir Henry Sel- 
win-Ibbetson) believed it would not 
benefit the consumer in the least. Every 
trader whom he had consulted told him 
that it would be impossible to make any 
reduction in the retail price, and that the 
trade looked forward to recouping them- 
selves for the losses they had sustained 
on this article in the past. Ifthe reduc- 
tion would not benefit the consumer, the 
ground was cut from under the Govern- 
ment, who were endangering the pros- 
pects of our financial future tono end. If 
the Government had proposed to meet 
the whole of the Alabama Claims out of 
the surplus of the year, he should have 
hesitated to propose his Amendment, or 
to put any impediment whatever in their 
way. What was the origin of the 
Brewers’ Licence? In 1862 a great de- 
mand was made to get rid of the hop 
duty, which was described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Prime Mi- 
nister as the darling child of protection 
and monopoly. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not then in the happy position 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because, as he said, his surplus 
was a nominal one. In the debate 
which occurred on the 3rd of April, 1862, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that taken 
at the outside the surplus amounted to 
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not more than £150,000—that the hop 
duty at most produced £300,000—that 
year £260,000, and that he could not 
then, having regard to the slenderness 
of the surplus, propose its repeal. But, 
added the right hon. Gentleman— 

“The question arises how far it wm | be pos- 
sible to substitute, with equity to all parties, 
some other form of impost, by way of commuta- 
tion, which would secure to the revenue the 
greater part of what it now gets,”—[3 Hansard, 
elxvi. 478.] 


and the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to re-adjust the scale of brewers’ 
licences and impose a duty on private 
brewers, so as to secure an equivalent 
for the hop duty. In other words, what 
was proposed was to secure a revenue of 
£300,000 atthe outside. They allknew, 
it was seen, that from a variety of 
causes it would be almost impossible to 
collect the tax on private brewers, and 
that part of the scheme was abandoned. 
Consequently, the right hon. Gentleman 
could not have contemplated imposing 
on the trade a tax greater in its aggre- 
gate amount than the £260,000 yielded 
by the hop duty. Now what was the 
result? Why, that the last Return 


showed the tax to produce not £260,000, 


but £435,000, or nearly double the 
amount contemplated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The trade complained, and 
bitterly, of this exceptional tax, for, 
with the exception of the tobacco duty, 
no trade was hampered with such.a tax. 
It was, in fact, a second income tax, 
with this difference—that the income 
tax dealt with profits, while this tax was 
levied before any profit had been or 
could be earned. What with notices 
and other hindrances, the trade was 
hampered in every possible way. It had 
been pointed out by Mr. Thompson, in 
the deputation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, that the tax was an 
incentive to fraud, as a man might be 
tempted to put in a greater amount of 
malt than the amount named in the cer- 
tificate, and take his chance of the fact 
being found out. Such an incentive 
ought not to be allowed to exist. If 
such a tax were imposed upon one trade, 
there was no valid reason why it should 
not be imposed on another. When the 
wine duty was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 1s. 
no equivalent duty was placed on the 
wine merchant. A wine merchant who 
desired to import or sell a cask of wine 
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paid 10 guineas, and he paid no more 
whatever number of casks he sold or 
imported. A distiller, who was more 
akin to the brewer, paid a double duty 
—namely, 10 guineas for his licence and 
10 guineas for the privilege of rectifying. 
That was a fixed tax, and enabled him 
to deal with any quantity. But look at 
the operation of the tax on those brewers 
who were doing a small trade. With 
them it was mainly a question of deal- 
ing with credit. If they received a £20 
order they had to pay away £4 of the 
amount to the Excise, and they ran the 
risk at the same time of not getting the 
£20. It was not because the brewers 
were not agitators that the question 
should not be considered on its merits. 
When the hop duty was removed, one 
of the arguments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the present Prime Minister, 
was that its removal would, by cheapen- 
ing the article, benefit the brewing trade; 
and, if he remembered aright, his hon. 
Friend the senior Member for Derby 
(Mr. M. T. Bass) was one of those who 
encouraged that idea. He thought he 
might appeal to his hon. Friend, and ask 
him whether his experience was not that 
in 10 years the price of hops had risen 
22 per cent—[Mr. M. T. Bass: Hear, 
hear]—and consequently that he had 
gained no benefit from the reduction of 
the duty, while he had to bear his share 
of the duty imposed as an equivalent. 
In 1862 the Prime Minister said that the 
malt duty was an additional cost of 20 
per cent to that article. But, practi- 
cally, the payer of the malt duty was 
the brewer, as he had to pay the farmer 
before he could commence his business. 
The brewers had another grievance, for, 
in 1840, in a time of depression, 5 per 
cent was added to all Excise customs. 
In a few years when prosperity returned, 
that duty was taken off everything but 
malt, so that it would appear that Go- 
vernment thought they could place on 
the shoulders of the trade almost any 
tax they pleased. An idea, he under- 
stood, found favour in high quarters to 
the effect that the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1868 should be carried 
out, and a boon given to the agricultural 
interest by again dealing with the licence 
duty. The drawbacks on the exporta- 
tion of beer under the present malt duty 
showed that such a plan would be un- 
workable, for the drawbacks were based 
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on the specific gravity, which was deter- 
mined by a somewhat complex process. 
The Exciseman would thus have to take 
a sample from every brewery of every 
kind of beer made there in order to be 
subjected to this process, and the ex- 
pense of collecting such a tax would 
render it absolutely unworkable. He 
desired a reduction of the malt duty, but 
an attempt to commute it into a beer tax 
or its entire repeal would not benefit 
agriculturists so largely as they antici- 
pated. It was supposed that because 
the repeal of the hop duty was followed 
by a rise in the price of the article, the 
remission of the malt tax would have a 
similar effect on barley; but the farmer 
would have mainly to look to the brewer 
for the sale of his barley, and the pre- 
sent restrictive duty on sugar, designed 
to preclude its unfair competition with 
malt, obviously could not then be re- 
tained ; the consequence would be that, 
with barley at an average price of 40s. 
per quarter, sugar would be used in pre- 
ference to malt for an immense amount 
of. beer intended for home consumption, 
though for beer brewed for exportation 
malt would still have to be relied on. 
He, therefore, advocated a reduction in 
the malt tax conjointly with an altera- 
tion in the sugar duty, in order that, by 
the removal of restrictions on the trade, 
the public might obtain a better and 
purer article. He had not taken up this 
matter as a partizan of any particular 
trade, but from a feeling that the brewers’ 
licence was an indefensible impost, and, 
judging from past experience, he be- 
lieved that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not refuse to re-consider a 
question of this kind. Indeed, if rumour 
were to be relied on, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had at almost the last moment 
re-cast his present Financial Scheme. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Brewers’ 
Licence Duty is unfair and oppressive in its 
one, and should have been considered by 

e Government in the remission of Taxation,”’ 
—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
— to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
know whether the House wished to enter 
into a discussion of the Amendment, for 
he did not see much interest displayed 
in it, and the hon. Baronet himself had 
not very strongly advocated it, having 
said more on the malt tax than on the 
brewers’ licence duty. It would be the 
duty of the Government to vote for the 
Main Question, and to set aside this 
Motion as far as their votes were con- 
cerned, and he hoped the House would 
agree with them in that view. It ap- 
peared to him as if the hon. Baronet was 
a little afraid of his own Motion, for he 
had been so very shy of the proper sub- 
ject of his speech that it seemed as if he 
thought the ground dangerous, and as if 
he was afraid of bringing forward a good 
argument lest he should carry the House 
with him, and induce them to frustrate 
the proposition of the Government for 
remitting a penny of the income tax. 
It was only on that ground he could ac- 
count for the hon. Baronet having so 
carefully avoided the specific discussion 
of the case of the brewers. He would 
himself say but a few words on that case, 
because a deputation from that very in- 
fluential and respectable body had re- 
cently waited upon the Government to 
urge their claims upon them, and he 
wished to repeat in the House what was 
said by the Government on the occasion 
of that interview. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass), 
who, he believed, had a most just claim 
to be the guardian of that class, and 
who had not yet entered into that dis- 
cussion, was fairly entitled to expect 
that the Government should not give a 
silent vote on a question of this kind. 
He took upon himself to say these few 
words simply from the fact that he was 
practically the author of the suggestion 
adopted by the House in 1862, when the 
hop duty was repealed and the brewers’ 
licence substituted. The proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a dis- 
tinct indication that he had no com- 
plaints to make in respect of the brewers’ 
licence; because it was the duty of the 
Government on these occasions, and upon 
every other occasion when there was a 
surplus available for the remission of 
taxes, to examine with the utmost care 
in their power the respective claims which 
could be justly made to that surplus. 
They had to ask themselves how they 
could best employ the money which it 
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was in the power of the House to give 
away, in the manner that would confer 
the maximum of public benefit. They 
had to look out, therefore, not for claims 
which could make a fair case in their 
own support, but for the very best claim. 
It was not enough that a case should be 
good, provided there was some case that 
was better; and having an available 
sum large enough to enable them to 
remit a penny of the income tax, his 
right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had felt—and the Govern- 
ment had felt with him—that it would 
be far better to apply that sum in its 
integrity for the purpose of reducing the 
income tax to a lower point than it had 
ever yet touched rather than to break up 
that sum in small remissions, a variety 
of which might have been easily dis- 
covered, and which would all, no doubt, 
have been acceptable to somebody or 
other, but which would have been far 
less satisfactory to the public at large. 
He did not, however, wish it to be under- 
stood on the part of the Government that 
they held the brewers’ licence to be dis- 
tinguished for ever from all other parts 
of our taxation asirreformable. It could 
not be regarded as immutable. The 
claims of those who recommended its 
repeal were entitled to be heard from 
time to time, and compared with those 
which could be made in favour of other 
remissions; but he felt convinced the 
House would not be of opinion that the 
Government would be right in allowing 
an important plan like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s in respect of the income 
tax to be put on one side by employing 
the fund available for this purpose in 
any other way. The peculiar hardship 
alleged against the brewer’s licence, it 
was said, was that it placed that trade 
under conditions such as were imposed 
on no other trade or calling. Now he 
| admitted that there was no case exactly 
' analogous to that of the brewers’ licence ; 
| but then they must consider for what 
| state of things the brewers’ licence was 
substituted. It was substituted for the 
hop duty. In the long and animated 
discussions, of which the hop duty was 
the subject, in that House, the advocates 
of its repeal always strongly urged that 
the effect of the duty was to aggravate 
immensely the evil attaching to the very 
nature of the cultivation of the hop— 
namely, the extreme fluctuation of the 
crop and the almost more than corres- 
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ponding fluctuation in prices; and the 

used eagerly to contend that the aboli- 
tion of the duty, although it might not 
produce perfect steadiness of price, yet 
would greatly mitigate the evil of its 
extreme fluctuation. That argument 
had, he believed, been borne out in fact, 
and that since the duty had been re- 
pealed, the hop trade had been more 
steady than it was before. Although 
the price of hops was still uneven, yet 
there was not that immense variation 
which formerly existed. But that im- 
mense variation was a great evil to the 
brewer as well as to the public. It de- 
ranged his operations exceedingly. He 
remembered a friend of his, on a certain 
occasion when there was a very bad hop 
season, saying to him that the failure of 
of the crop would make a difference to 
him of £120,000 that year. That was to 
say, there would be that amount to the 
debit side of his account in the price of 
the materials for producing beer. Surely 
that was a great and serious incon- 
venience, because an increase of price at 
that time, in one of the particular con- 
stituents of an article like beer, did not 
admit of a corresponding adaptation in 
the price of the manufactured article. 
If that were so, though there might be 
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something peculiar in the position of the 
brewer atthe present moment, there had 


been something peculiar in his position 
before. He did not deny that the 
brewer might be inconvenienced by a 
tax of that description; but the House 
would have to consider whether it was 
not a great mitigation of the evil which 
had formerly existed, and whether the 
steadiness now attending his operations 
under the system of free trade had not 
been in the nature of a compensation, 
and a very considerable compensation, 
to the brewers. At any rate, it could 
not be said that under the operation of 
that burden the brewing trade of this 
country had dwindled or was dwindling. 
If their grievance was a heavy and a 
serious one, by some strange inversion 
of the laws of nature the brewers were a 
body who appeared to thrive under it. 
The computation was, if he remembered 
aright, that £260,000 would be yielded 
by the brewers’ licences as a commuta- 
tion for the hop duty; and it was part 
of the case of those who asked for the 
repeal of the brewers’ licences that the 
duty being dependent on the quantity of 
hops used, they produced not £260,000, 
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but £435,000. He did not mention that 
as a reason why the duty should not be 
removed; but it perhaps showed there 
was not that extreme urgency in the 
case, that strength of appeal ad misert- 
cordiam, that power of touching the feel- 
ings of the House, which there might be 
if under the operation of that legislation 
the brewers were really ground down to 
the dust. It was a perfectly fair case to 
be considered in future years, when other 
Finance Ministers or Governments, or 
when the House might think this claim 
should be preferred to other claims. He 
did not wish it to be supposed that this 
was a claim that should be passed by 
because it appeared to affect the interest 
of a particular class. He hoped that 
class would always get full justice at the 
hands of the House, and that there 
would be no disposition to thrust them 
out of Court simply on the ground that 
the proposed recipients of the boon were 
not very numerous; for, in fact, they 
were considerable in numbers, and of 
very greatimportance. The ground upon 
which the Government stood—and he had 
a strong suspicion that the hon. Baronet 
himself, notwithstanding his Resolution, 
had a strong sympathy with them—was 
that the proposition they made in respect 
to the income tax was a right proposal, 
and that the claim of the payers of the 
income tax for the remission of this 
penny which they had happily now the 
opportunity of offering was a better 
claim than any which could be made in 
respect to the brewers’ licence; and 
therefore the Government had done its 
duty, as he believed the House would do 
theirs, by preferring the best claim to 
some other claim inferior in strength to 
that which the House was asked to adopt 
as the basis of an important part of their 
financial scheme. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL, in supporting 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, 
said, he could not admit that it was a 
sound reason for the retention of that 
tax that the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. M. T. Bass) was a rich man. Many 
rich people paid income tax; but that 
had not prevented the Government from 
proposing its reduction. He thought the 
arguments put forward by the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) were 
strong, although the Prime Minister 
might regard them as being weak. He 
hoped he should not be guilty of any 
discourtesy in saying that the right hon. 
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Gentleman himself appeared to have 
somewhat economized his argumentative 
force on that occasion, and to have ad- 
duced but feeble grounds for the course 
he took. One objection to this tax was 
that it formed part of a special and pe- 
culiar system of taxation. It was a tax 
on the capital employed by the brewer 
in his trade, which must, therefore, be 
conducted under the continual superin- 
tendence and vexatious visits of the Ex- 
ciseman. It also exposed the honest 
man to the constant danger of incurring 
penalties. There was, therefore, great 
force in the arguments which the hon. 
Baronet had urged for the repeal of the 
duty. He (Mr. Powell) hoped that the 
time was not far distant when the Go- 
vernment would consider the propriety 
as well as the justice of abolishing or 
modifying this tax. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government was hardly just in his 
criticism of the hon. Baronet’s speech. 
The hon. Baronet had stated sufficient 
reasons to convince him of the peculiar 
hardship under which brewers suffered 
by having their trade selected to bear 
exceptional legislation. He had adduced 
good grounds for his statement that this 
tax was ‘‘unfair and oppressive in its 
operation,” and he (Mr. Crawford) hoped 
he would derive some comfort from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply that the 
tax was not to be considered ‘‘ unreform- 
able.’’ But if the hon. Baronet carried 
his Motion to a division he certainly 
could not vote for it. He could not con- 
cur in the last part of the Resolution— 
that the case should have been con- 
sidered by the Government in the re- 
mission of taxation ; for he had already 
expressed his opinion that the Govern- 
ment had dealt with their surplus in a 
fair and equitable manner towards all 
classes of the community. With regard 
to the proposed reduction of the sugar 
duty, the hon. Baronet seemed to think 
that the consumer would not derive any 
advantage from it; but he ventured en- 
tirely to differ from him on that point. 
On this subject a very interesting state- 
ment had appeared in one of the pub- 
lic journals, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, two 
days ago, headed ‘Sugar and Re- 
venue,’’ which showed in a very re- 
markable manner the effect of the last 
reduction of duty. In 1869, the last year 
of the old duty, the consumption of sugar 
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amounted to 11,739,000 ewt. In 1870, 
when the reduction took effect, the con- 
sumption rose to 13,148,000 cwt.; in 
1871, it was 13,167,000 cwt.; and last 
year it amounted to 14,308,000 ewt. 
The consumption per head of the popu- 
lation rose from 41 lb. to 47 Ib. in 1871, 
and to 503 lb. in 1872. He ventured to 
anticipate that the effect of the proposed 
reduction of duty would not be less re- 
markable. This was one of the very 
largest and most importantindustries that 
could be dealt with. The total annual 
production of sugar was calculated at 
3,500,000 tons, and if they considered 
the capital engaged in its production, 
the shipping it employed, and the in- 
dustries engaged in this country in pre- 
paring the article for consumption, he 
thought there was no commodity subject 
to taxation on the consumption of which 
a reduction of duty was likely to have a 
moré appreciable effect than the article 
of sugar. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), because he would be 
no party to any further remission of 
taxation. As he had stated when the 


right hon. Gentleman brought in his 


Budget, he would have been much bet- 
ter pleased if the Government had pro- 
posed to pay the whole of the Alabama 
Claims this year. He did not think it 
right to throw over any part of that 
payment until next year. The last year 
was one of exceptional prosperity ; but 
it was not very likely that the next year 
would prove equally prosperous. As 
long as the present enormous price of 
coals continued, it could not be expected 
that the revenue would be maintained 
at the same figures next year. As to 
the income tax, although it was a very 
varying tax, there was, he considered, 
little hope of our ever getting wholly 
rid of it. If, however, the brewers’ 
licence duty were once remitted it could 
never be re-imposed. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the Govern- 
ment ought to hesitate before sacrificing 
so large an amount of our revenue. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he did not 
wish to prolong the debate after what 
had fallen from the Prime Minister. 
He desired, however, simply, and he 
hoped temperately, too, to place, in a few 
words, before the House what the brew- 
ing interest looked upon as the grievance 
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of this licence. It was called a ‘‘licence,” 
but it was nothing of the sort; it wasa 
direct tax upon what the brewers pro- 
duced. It was said to be a duty of 34d, 
a barrel on beer, but it was really a 
duty of 1s. a quarter on malt—for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer charged it 
upon a portion of malt which he esti- 
mated to produce four barrels of beer, 
or, in other words, upon one quarter of 
malt; but if the quarter did not produce 
four barrels— which it did not —the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer charged 
the duty all the same. That was a part 
of the grievance. This tax, which in the 
aggregate was a heavy one, must fall 
either on the producer or the consumer, 
or both. If it fell on the producer, his 
contention was that the brewers’ was 
the only trade taxed in that manner, 
and they asked the House to consider 
whether it was just or wise or politic 
to single out one particular trade and 
tax it in that exclusive way. It did not 
matter that some brewers were rich; 
that was no reason for taxing them 
exclusively. If that doctrine were good 
for anything, let it be applied to bankers, 
cotton-spinners, and others; but let not 
brewers be singled out specially for ex- 
ceptional taxation. That was their 
strong point, and he hoped some sense 
of the justice of their claim would be 
produced in the minds of the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
contended that the duty fell upon the 
consumer. Well, if it fell on the con- 
sumer, how did it affect him? It was 
too small in itself seriously to alter the 
price of beer; but it might alter the 
quality. Therefore, if it fell on the 
consumer, it fell in such a way that he 
got a worse article, and if the tax were 
taken away the consumer would by the 
operation of the same law get in better 
beer the benefit of the abolition; but 
if the duty fell on the consumers, it 
fell on one class only of them; it did 
not touch the private brewer. And who 
was the private brewer? Not the mil- 
lion who lived closely packed in towns, 
for they had no means of brewing for 
themselves. Private brewers must be men 
who owned large premises—country gen- 
tlemen, for instance, and large farmers, 
who paid some of the wages of their 
labourers in beer. That class did not 
pay an extra shilling a quarter upon their 
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malt, as the trade did. He invited the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
this aspect of the case, and if he did he 
would find that the effect of this duty 
was to tax the beer of the million while 
that of the few was allowed to go scot- 
free. He felt it hopeless to run the case 
of the brewers against the reduction of 
the income tax this year. They had 
waited patiently hitherto, and all those 
claims which stood in front of them had 
been dealt with. Having stated their 
grievance temperately, he thought it 
was time their case should be taken 
into consideration. He did not see any 
other claim which stood before. Lastly, 
if this tax fell, as it might probably do, 
partly on the producer and partly on 
the consumer, it would be doing an act 
of justice to the former to take away an 
exceptional impost and conferring a 
great benefit on the latter by improving 
the quality of his beer. 

Mr. CORRANCE admitted that this 
impost took the nature of a malt tax, 
and that the agricultural interest would 
be considerably benefited by its removal. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, 
he should be disposed to give the Motion 
of his hon. Friend (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) his unqualified support: But 
he could not support it on this occasion, 
because whenever the question of the 
malt tax was debated, he always found 
the brewers putting in their plea—he 
would not say an antagonistic one, but 
it appeared to take that form from the 
manner in which it was advanced. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he knew no 
trade which was treated in the same 
way as the brewing interest in this mat- 
ter, and he could only account for it on 
the supposition that brewers were con- 
sidered fair game because they were 
rich, or that there was something evil in 
the trade. But if they were taxed ex- 
ceptionally because they were rich, why 
was not Lombard Street specially taxed 
on the same grounds ? hen the hop 
duty was taken off, the present duty 
was put on under the idea that the 
brewers would be greatly benefited by 
the removal of the hop duty. But the 
price of hops had become higher ever 
since the abatement of the duty. The 
Prime Minister was not quite correct in. 
stating that there were no great fluctua- 
tions in the price of hops, because he 
happened to know that a great brewer 
had stated that the increased price of 
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hops had, on one occasion, made a dif- 
ference to him of something like 
£100,000 a-year. If this was a bad 
trade, that ought to be discouraged by 
taxation, they must go further and put 
a tax on distilleries, or put the trade 
down altogether. The brewers had great 
cause of complaint in the fact that the 
private brewers paid no tax. He be- 
lieved that the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge were exempted from taxa- 
tion for the large amount of beer they 
brewed. The tax was unfair and op- 
pressive ; but he would be no party to 
any Motion that would tend to increase 
excessive drinking. The only effect of 
taking this tax off would be that it 
would give the consumer something 
better for his money. A very good case 
had been made out; he hoped, how- 
ever, the House would not divide, but 
would rest content with the assurance 
that the matter would receive the éare- 
ful consideration of the Government. 
Mr. J. HARDY suggested that relief 
might be given by commuting the tax. 
Mr. LOCKE said, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
would be satisfactory to the brewers, 
for, instead of saying anything in favour 
of the tax, he had given the House to 
understand that it was by an omission 
of the Government rather than anything 
else that the tax was allowed to continue. 
It was inconvenient to have a question 
of this kind left in an unsatisfactory 
position, and he would appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
some intimation when the tax would be 
dealt with by the Government, and save 
the House from going to a division 
upon the question. It appeared to him 
that the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Crawford), who wished for a reduction 
of the sugar duty, never read Punch, or 
he could not have failed to notice the 
improbability of the reduction of the 
duties benefiting the consumer. That 
was the opinion of Punch, because when 
a lady goes to purchase her sugar, and 
expects a reduction in the price, the 
editor of Punch makes the grocer say— 
‘Yes, but I have not raised the price 
yet.” It was often the case that a re- 
duction of taxation did not put anything 
into the pockets of the consumers. The 
best settlement of the question would be 
to trust to the assurance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, being much 
impressed with the justice of the. de- 
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mand, he would accede to it as early as 
possible. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he could not trust to the assurances of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, since 
he had reduced the sugar duties not- 
withstanding his pledge of three years 
ago that he would never again touch 
them. He should protest against any 
further reduction of those duties until 
some reduction had been made in the 
duty on malt. 

Mr. MACFIE objected to this inter- 
pretation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement, and expressed a 
conviction that the consumer would ulti- 
mately get the advantage of the reduc- 
tion. Possibly the fact of the refiners 
having stopped the supply would send 
up the price for a short time, but the 
consumer would ultimately benefit. He 
did not think, however, the consumer of 
beer had any chance of benefiting by 
the repeal of the brewers’ licence. It 
would be unwise to reduce the duty on 
intoxicating drinks, as that would neces- 
sarily lead to increased intemperance. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he did not look 
with any favour upon the financial pro- 
posals for the present year, inasmuch 
as he objected, under existing circum- 
stances, to an abandonment of revenue 
which could not be replaced. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had offered 
to sacrifice half the sugar duties, and 
now a further proposal was made which, 
if agreed to, would lead to an additional 
loss of £500,000 of revenue. The House 
was aware that Parliament was bound 
by the Resolution which was come to 
last Session on the subject of local taxa- 
tion; and therefore it was unreason- 
able to expect that the financial pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could be agreed to until the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to that very important subject were 
known. It was true that the Government 
were not bound by the Resolution to which 
he had referred, because they had op- 
posed it; but they were pledged—and the 
pledge had been renewed quite recently 
—to the adoption of a principle which 
involved the abandonment of Imperial 
revenue for local purposes, but with the 
extent to which they were prepared to 
carry that principle the House was un- 
acquainted. Under these circumstances, 
the House ought to decline to sanction 
the proposal for abandoning such a large 
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amount of revenue derived from indirect 
taxation until they were informed what 
the views of the Government with re- 
gard to local taxation were. And he 
ventured to remind them again that such 
revenue once parted with was not easily 
replaced. He should vote against the 
Motion. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that after the expression of opinion 
that had been elicited from the Prime 
Minister, the best course he could adopt 
was to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought that the most conve- 
nient course that he could adopt would 
be to move that the Resolutions with 
regard to the income tax, the tea 
duties, and the Exchequer Bonds should 
be agreed to, while those relating to the 
sugar duties should be omitted with the 
view of their being recommitted to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in order 
that the necessary alterations might be 
made in them with respect to dates. 


First Resolution (Income and Pro- 
perty Tax) agreed to. 


Second, Third, and Fourth Resolu- 
tions, read a second time, and re-com- 
mitted to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 


Fifth Resolution (Tea Duty) and 
Sixth Resolution (£1,600,000 Exchequer 
Bonds) agreed to. 


Seventh Resolution (Payment of Ex- 
chequer Bonds) read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. HERMON said, he wished to 
know, if the Resolution was formally 
passed, what opportunity there would 
be of discussing it afterwards? They 
were about to do, by the creation of Ex- 
chequer Bonds, what no commercial 
man would think of doing—namely, 
borrow with one hand what they in- 
tended to pay with the other. He would 
much rather there should have been no 
remission of taxation than that the 
country should be obliged to borrow to 
pay the sum required to meet the balance 
on the Alabama Claims. Objecting as 
he did to the proposals of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, he begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hermon.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
debate, pecause it was impossible that 
the subject of the issuing of these Ex- 
chequer Bonds could be fairly considered 
until the House knew what the Govern- 
ment intended to do with regard to the 
sugar duties. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the adjournment of the de- 
bate would only lead to delay. There 
would be another opportunity of discuss- 
ing the matter, when the Bill was in- 
troduced for giving final effect to the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked when the 
duty on tea would be practically re- 
mitted ? 

Mr. HERMON said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot) intended to oppose the remis- 
sion of the sugar duties, and therefore 
both subjects were before the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Eighth Resolution (Interest of Exche- 
quer Bonds) agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Then it was moved ‘‘ That the House 
do now resolve itself into the Committee 
of Ways and Means.” . 

Mr. HUNT said, this appeared to 
him the proper time to examine the 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the general plan 
which he had proposed for the financial 
year. He should have been glad to have 
made his observations at an earlier pe- 
riod of the evening ; but the important 
Motion brought forward by his hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), had 
occupied a longer time than he expected. 
‘He did not by any means regret that 
Motion was brought forward ; but the 
consequence was that the remarks which 
he felt it his duty to make to the House 
would have a very much smaller audience 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. He believed this was the fourth 
year in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer had been enabled to come for- 
ward on the Budget night with a large 
surplus in hand. It had been the right 
hon. Gentleman’s happy lot to obtain a 
large surplus not only without imposing 
fresh taxation, but even with a consider- 
able reduction of taxation, and his only 
embarrassment had been to know what 
to do with it. But there was one point 
in his statement with reference to the 
estimated revenue and the revenue actu- 
ally received on which he (Mr. Hunt) 
wished to make a few observations. It 
was a very remarkable circumstance that 
this year the revenue exceeded the Esti- 
mates by no less than £4,781,000. He 
believed so large an excess of actual 
revenue over estimated revenue had 
never been announced by a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—at all events, never 
since he had had the honour of a seat 
in the House. Ile could not see that 
this was a great merit in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He thought it was 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to estimate the revenue as well as 
the expenditure as closely as possible. 
No doubt the fault committed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a fault 
on the right side. It was his (Mr. 
Hunt’s) unhappy fate to find revenue 
below estimate. At the same time, he 
(Mr. Hunt) could not view with indul- 
gence thé practice of considerably under- 
estimating the revenue, because when 
the practice became frequent it lessened 
the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he made his Statement 
to the House. If they found year after 
year that, from either excess of caution 
or excess of craft, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in the habit of very con- 
siderably under-estimating his revenue, 
the faith of the House in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was very considerably 
lessened. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man announced his Estimates a year 
ago, he (Mr. Hunt) thought he was re- 
minded by many Members of the House 
that he was not sufficiently sanguine 
with regard to the amount he would re- 
ceive ; and he believed there was not a 
single Member of the House who did 
not believe his Estimates would be very 
considerably exceeded. One of the con- 
sequences of that large under-estimate 
of revenue was that there had been ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the taxpayers 
a large amount of money which was not 
necessary for the service of the year, 
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He regarded that as a great vice in a 
Financial Statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman would, no doubt, say that by 
that course we had been enabled to re- 
duce a large amount of duty. He (Mr. 
Hunt) admitted that it was a public ad- 
vantage to reduce duty; but he denied 
that the end justified themeans. If the 
Government intended to retain taxes so 
as to obtain a large surplus for the pur- 
pose of reducing duty, they ought to an- 
nounce that purpose to the House of 
Commons. To use acommon expression, 
the right hon. Gentleman had been doing 
evil that good might come. There was 
another matter on which he wished to 
criticize the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that was with re- 
gard to the Exchequer balances. The 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
with very considerable pride that the 
Exchequer balances during the four 
years in which he held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
increased by £7,285,000. When he 
stated that, he ought to have explained 
that the increase of the Exchequer ba- 
lances was only an apparent increase. 
With regard to £2,000,000 of those 
balances, the right hon. Gentleman said 
they were attributable to the fact that 
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the repayment of certain loans had 
exceeded the advances, and that a cer- 
tain amount of loanable capital which 
was out at interest had got back to 


the Exchequer. That was a matter 
more or less of accident. Next year 
the advances might exceed the repay- 
ments. But, as he (Mr. Hunt) had stated 
on a former occasion, the main appa- 
rent increase of the balances was owing 
to the change made in the time of col- 
lecting the taxes. By accelerating the 
time for collecting the income tax, the 
land tax, the house duty, the licence 
duty, and the assessed taxes, £4,000,000,.) 
or thereabout, had been brought into 
the Exchequer. That increase of the 
balances, therefore, he would call facti- 
tious. The way in which that increase 
of £4,000,000, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman boasted, had originated was 
very well known to him (Mr. Hunt), and 
to many Members of the House who 
had followed closely the course of our 
finances; but it was not known to all 
the Members who had not done so, or 
to the public out-of-doors. It was cal- 
culated to mislead many Members of the 
House and public opinion when the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the balances between April, 1869, and 
the present time, amounted to over 
£7,000,000, without giving an explana- 
tion of the matter. With regard to 
these balances, it appeared to him (Mr, 
Hunt) that, having extracted this money 
from the pockets of the taxpayers before 
the money was wanted, the taxpayers 
ought to reap some benefit from its lying 
at the Bank of England. That was a 
matter he had urged on the House be- 
fore, and he thought it was worthy of 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Ifthe money was not wanted for 
the public service, let it remain in the 
pockets of the taxpayers; but if it was 
to be extracted before it was wanted, the 
Bank of England, which might make 
use of it, ought to pay interest on it. 
[Mr. Crawrorp dissented.] He saw 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
shook his head; but the Bank ought 
certainly to pay interest on it. The 
right hon. Gentleman hitherto had paid 
no attention to that suggestion, and pro- 
bably he would continue to think it 
ought not to be acted upon. He thought 
there was a very strange omission in the 
Financial Statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave the House the total expenditure; 
but he never gave them the principal 
items of that expenditure. He estimated 
the total expenditure at £71,871,000, 
exclusive of half the Alabama Claims; 
but even now the House of Commons 
was without information as to the items 
constituting the expenditure. He should 
not forget in a hurry the animadversions 
of the Prime Minister in Lancashire 
upon the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment which preceded his own. The ex- 
penditure to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred did not quite amount to 
£70,000,000. But now, having been in 
office four years, and having scrutinized 
the Estimates, so as to excite at times 
the ridicule of the country by the cheese- 
paring economies which were insisted on, 
the expenditure exceeded by £1,871,000 
that of 1868. It was true that a part 
of this expenditure might be accounted * 
for by certain changes in the services 
which did not appear in the Estimates. 
Thus the Telegraph Estimate, amount- 
ing to between £800,000 and £900,000, 
must be added, and the sum payable in 
respect of Army Purchase. But, making 
every allowance for these changes, the 
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Government which charged its predeces- 
sors with such gross extravagances had 
been unable to reduce its Estimates be- 
low those of 1868. He hoped that as 
hustings had unfortunately been abo- 
lished, the Prime Minister, when he ap- 
peared on the Greenwich platform or 
any other place, would do penance in a 
white sheet for the remarks he made 
during his Lancashire campaign. Turn- 
ing now to the estimate of revenue dur- 
ing the current year, there was an ex- 
traordinary change in the course taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
previous years he had been accused of 
excess of caution ; and certainly he had 
either been over-cautious or anxious to 
under-estimate revenue, wishing to ac- 
cumulate a large surplus. This criticism, 
however, did not apply to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Estimate for the current 
year; indeed, he had been warned that 
he was rather too sanguine. The right 
hon. Gentleman estimated an increased 
revenue of £8,230 in 1873-4 over the 
revenue of 1872-8, and in his exordium 
he congratulated the country on the fact 
that, notwithstanding the price of coal, 
the revenue had still kept up. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, overlooked 
the fact that with regard to many of the 
larger enterprises in this country, the 
price of coal was not the price of the 
day, but the price under certain contracts 
which had now had time to run out. 
These enterprises would now, therefore, 
be greatly affected by the price of coal. 
Another point for consideration was the 

rospects of the next harvest. We had 
ad the most remarkable season for 
seed-sowing he ever remembered. The 
farmers had not been able to sow a large 
extent of land, agricultural operations 
having been suspended by the wet; and 
the extraordinary rainfall was so gene- 
ral throughout Europe that we must ex- 
pect the next harvest to be short, not 
only in England, but on the Continent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought, 
therefore, to have been a little more 
cautious in his Estimate of revenue for 
the current year. In his Budget speech 
' the right hon. Gentleman mentioned a 
fact which seemed to show that the 
prosperity of the working classes had 
reached its zenith. Unfortunately, we 
looked to the consumption of ardent 
- aay as the test of that prosperity. 

ow, the right hon. Gentleman told 
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had increased £30,000 a week dur- 
ing the first six months of the year, 
but in the last six months only £20,000 
a week. This diminution showed that 
the tide had turned, and, coupled with 
the high price of coal, the prospects of a 
bad harvest, and the difficulties of the 
labour question, it was a symptom which 
should have alarmed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and inspired caution in 
his estimate of income. Now as to the 
disposal of surplus. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman set down revenue at £76,617,000, 
and expenditure at £71,871,000, leaving 
a surplus of £4,746,000. He devoted 
£1,600,000 to pay half the Alabama 
Claims, remitted sugar duty to the 
amount of £1,430,000, income tax 
amounting to £1,425,000, and £30,000 
by abolishing duty in the case of hotel 
waiters—a concession to the licensed 
victuallers which might be looked upon 
as the contribution of the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury (Mr. Glyn) to the Budget 
of the year. But when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had so enormous a 
surplus to dispose of, he (Mr. Hunt) 
could not help joining with those who 
condemned the proposal to go into the 
money-market and borrow £1,600,000. 
Surely if ever there was a yearin which 
we might meet our liabilities like men 
it was in a year when so large a surplus 
was anticipated ? Such a proposal, how- 
ever, was inconsistent with the tenor 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
Half the burden of his song was the 
amount of debt he had been able to re- 
duce during his tenure of office ; whereas 
in this year of marvellous anticipated 
prosperity he was reducing the debt by 
the operation of the Terminable Annui- 
ties and at the same time borrowing 
money. That was a proposition which 
was, he thought, entirely inconsistent 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s whole 
management of the finances, and he, for 
his part, must beg to enter his protest 
against it. He did not, he might add, 
believe that the scheme which the right 
hon. Gentleman had submitted to the 
House was that which he had originally 
intended. It appeared to him that the 
speech which he had delivered when in- 
troducing the Budget had been prepared 
for an entirely different scheme. There 
was in that speech one sentence which - 
seemed to him to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman had it absolutely in his 
mind to pay off the whole of the Alabama 
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Claims out of the revenue of the year. 
The sentence to which he alluded was 
that in which the right hon. Gentleman 
said that he considered this particular 
matter as one of the services of the 
year; but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to explain the different 
modes of meeting the payment, it be- 
came clear that the payment of the 
Alabama Claims out of the revenue of 
the year did not at all suit his purpose. 
He would also remind the House of what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman on 
the occasion of a visit paid to him in 
Downing Street by an important deputa- 
tion, as giving a further indication of 
what were his original intentions. When 
asked on that occasion to make certain 
remissions of taxation, the right hon. 
Gentleman observed that the deputation 
treated the matter as if he had a large 
surplus; whereas he, in reality, had no 
surplus worth mentioning, although 
everybody else at that very time was of 
opinion, from the state of the Revenue 
accounts, that he would have avery con- 
siderable surplus. It was perfectly clear 
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that the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
gave that answer, had in his mind the 
intention of paying the Alabama Claims 
out of the revenue of the year. 


We 
have been accustomed to look on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as like the 
heroic man mentioned by Horace justum 
et tenacem propositi, whom nothing would 
divert from his purpose, not even all the 
storms of the Adriatic. But a storm 
came across the Irish Channel, and, to 
use the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
metaphor—he was no longer the oak, 
but the sapling, and did not hesitate 
to adopt, instead of an heroic, a tem- 
porizing and unmanly course. The right 
hon. Gentleman in taking that course 
instead of the one which he originally 
proposed, might no doubt have been 
over-persuaded by his Colleagues; and 
it was probable that when he gave the 
answer to the deputation to which he 
had just referred he had not the advice 
and assistance of the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Glyn), or of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Be that as it might, the 
present proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to him to be of a very 
happy-go-lucky character. He would 
appear to have followed that somewhat 
Epicurean maxim— 
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“Dona presentis rape letus hore, ac 
Linque severa.” 
As to his reduction of the sugar duties, 
he-must say that, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for London (Mr. Crawford) he 
doubted whether the consumer would 
get the benefit of that reduction. Sta- 
tistics had been given to show that 
former reductions had been followed by 
a large increase in the consumption ; but 
it was not clear that it was not a case of 
post hoc, and not propter hoc. There had, 
for example, been a great increase in the 
consumption of ardent spirits, although 
the spirit duties had remained unal- 
tered. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) had 
cautioned the House against relinquish- 
ing such a source of revenue as was 
furnished by the sugar duties, and the 
means of maintaining those duties, it 
was clear, would be very considerably 
weakened in consequence of the proposal 
for their reduction which was now made. 
At present we depended largely on the 
revenue derived from spirits, and he 
certainly trusted we would not always 
rely on so large a revenue from that 
source. It was, in his opinion, most sad 
and lamentable to think that the larger 
consumption of ardent spirits was re- 
garded as a test of the prosperity of the 
working classes. He hoped that in that 
respect there would be a great change 
before long in their habits, and that as 
the time when persons of the rank in 
life of Members of that House deemed 
it no reproach to be guilty of intem- 
perance had passed away, better educa- 
tion and increased thoughtfulness would 
lead to the same result in the case of the 
working classes. Supposing that state 
of things should come about, and that 
we could not in consequence expect to 
receive in the future the same amount of 
revenue from the duty on spirits, how, 
he should like to know, was the vacuum 
which would thus be produced in the 
revenue to be filled up? It was, in his 
opinion, a serious matter for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to cut off any one 
source of indirect taxation needlessly. 
But there was another point of view in 
which he desired to put the matter be- 
fore the House. Were the remissions 
of taxation of which he was speaking 
consistent with the solemn engagements 
of the Government to the House in con- 
nection with the subject of local taxa- 
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tion? Only a day or two ago the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had, in reply to his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), stated that although the Govern- 
ment were not prepared with their whole 
scheme on that subject this year, they 
had not departed from the principles on 
which they proposed to proceed on a 
former occasion. There were, too, not 
only the engagements of the Govern- 
ment, but the determination of the House 
to be taken into account in the matter. 
The House had, by the large majority of 
100, carried the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Devon, 
which involved a question of something 
like £1,500,000. The proposal of the 
Government was to transfer the house 
duty from the Imperial Exchequer to the 
local Treasury. That would require an 
amount of £1,200,000, not much less than 
the amount involved in the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Devon. That 
being so, he was, he thought, justified in 
characterizing the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as happy-go- 
lucky, for it was clear that he could 
scarcely have considered the result of 
the remissions in taxation which he had 
made. If we had to pay out of the 
revenue of next year Exchequer Bonds 
to the extent of £1,600,000 how was the 
revenue to be kept up, and how was the 
question of local taxation to be dealt 
with? The right hon. Gentleman might 
say that the Government did not adhere 
to the proposal to transfer the house 
duty to the local Treasury ; but it was, 
at all events, quite clear that no assist- 
ance could be given towards meeting 
local burdens, except by some transfer 
from the Imperial Exchequer, be it done 
by a vote of that House giving a certain 
amount for the maintenance of the police, 
of lunatics, the administration of justice, 
or in any other way. That being so, the 
financial proposals of the Government 
left no room for assistance from the 
Imperial Exchequer except by a resort 
to a very large increase of the revenue. 
How, under these circumstances, could 
those who voted for the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon support those proposals? They 
had these three disadvantages—that they 
would create debt in a time of unex- 
ampled prosperity, and throw on the 
future the liabilities of the present ; that 
they would weaken the means of sus- 
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taining a source of revenue which would 
be wanting he felt convinced, hereafter, 
and would make it impossible to fulfil 
the pledges which the Government had 
given on the subject. of local taxation, or 
to carry into effect the determination 
with regard to it at which the House 
had arrived. 

Mr. CHILDERS :* Mr. Speaker,—I 
do not intend to follow my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt) through all the 
questions to which he has just re- 
ferred, as many of them will be better 
dealt with by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But there are one or two 
points, especially in connection with the 
Estimates and the balances, which appear 
to me to require an immediate reply ; 
and I think I shall be able to show that 
the reproaches of my right hon. Friend 
are altogether undeserved. He com- 
plains, in the first instance, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has in each 
of the last four years under estimated his 
revenue. This is no doubt the case, 
though my right hon. Friend is the last 
person who should have made such a 
charge. There may be inconveniences 
in successive Budgets turning out so 
much better than the estimate, and in 
the last four years it is true that the 
revenue has exceeded, and the expen- 
diture has fallen short of, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s anticipations. But 
this fault is a trifle compared with its 
opposite. My right hon. Friend and 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) did exactly the reverse. They 
over-estimated their revenue and under- 
estimated their expenditure. In each 
year of their administration the revenue 
fell short, and I need only remind the 
House of the Abyssinian estimate to show 
their laxity in matters of expenditure. 
Instead of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, 
which the House was first told would be 
the cost of that war, the expenditure 
reached £9,000,000, a mistake which 
disturbed the Exchequer balances more 
seriously than any operation of any Go- 
vernment for many years past. Their 
ordinary expenditure, as I will show ina 
few minutes, was also so high, and so 
lightly controlled, that during their term 
of office the taxpayer had no relief, and 
no prospect of relief. I cannot, there- 
fore, but think, Sir, that the country 
will prefer the policy which estimates 
revenue cautiously, keeps expenditure 
within bounds, reduces taxes, and pays 
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off debt, to that which over-estimates 
revenue, and not only spends the whole 
of the votes but outruns the constable. 
My right hon. Friend also complains 
that, in accounting for the increase in 
the balances between March 1869 and 
March 1873 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer omitted, from among the causes 
of that increase, the acceleration of the 
time for collecting the income tax, the 
house duty, and the licences which have 
taken the place of the assessed taxes. 
In making this charge my right. hon. 
Friend did not do justice to his own 
knowledge of the details of Treasury 
business. If he had considered the 
operation of the law under which the 
surplus of each period of 12 months 
is in part applied to the reduction of 
the National Debt he must have 
seen that the augmentation of the 
March balances, arising from the antici- 
pation of the Midsummer receipts, which 
undoubtedly took place in the first year 
of the new system, would be entirely 
neutralized in less than two years. That 
augmentation would produce a surplus 
of revenue for the first financial year, 
inasmuch as the financial year ends in 
March ; but this surplus will have been 
exhausted by the debt operation within 
18 months, and the Budgets of succeed- 
ing financial years will have been founded 
on estimates of receipt and expenditure 
each for its own year. As to these, it 
would make no difference in which of 
the four quarters the largest amounts 
were collected. Therefore, considering 
that the change was made early in 1870, 
its whole effect disappeared before 1872, 
and the excessive balances of last March 
were solely due to the causes explained 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
now, however, come to that part of my 
right hon. Friend’s speech to which I 
rose to address myself—I mean his taunt 
against the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that in 1868 he had animadverted on 
the extravagance of the previous Go- 
vernment, but that he had been unable 
to reduce his estimates below theirs. The 
taunt itself I will show is unfounded, 
and that we are not those who should do 
penance in a white sheet for extrava- 
gance. But I admit that the charge has 
been pretty freely made in the country ; 
and now that a Member of the late Go- 
vernment ventures to make it here, I 
think it should be met and exposed in 
detail. It is quite true that to a super- 
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ficial observer the figures in the public 
accounts appear to justify this charge, 
and by going back a few years you 
might imagine that the increase in the 
public expenditure within the control of 
Government was not only £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000, but as much as £5,000,000, 
or £10,000,000. I propose to analyse 
these figures, and I undertake to prove 
that the charge on the public is no 
greater now than it was 15 years ago, 
much less than it was under my right 
hon. Friend’s control. Let me, in the 
first place, explain briefly the great 
changes which of late years have taken 
place in the manner of voting the public 
expenditure and stating the public ac- 
count. It is not so long ago, though I 
admit outside the period to which I shall 
particularly refer, that no part of the 
expense of collecting the revenue ap- 
peared in the Votes of Parliament. But 
since this was altered, and the charges 
for the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Departments were annually voted, other 
improvements in the same direction 
have been effected, each of which has 
had the effect of swelling both sides of 
the public account. For instance, if 
any hon. Member will refer to the Esti- 
mates of 15 years ago he will find no 
such items as those for the Court of 
Chancery or the Common Law Courts, 
which now figure for very large sums. 
Formerly the expenses of these and 
other Courts of Justice were, with the ex- 
ception of the Judges’ salaries, defrayed 
from fee funds, of which the public had 
little or no cognizance, and thus these 
enormous establishments entirely escaped 
-the annual scrutiny of the Estimates. One 
by one these Courts have been brought 
upon the Votes, the consequence being 
an increase, in the Law and Justice divi- 
sion of the civil estimates (Part 3) and in 
the Superannuation division (Part 6), 
of considerably more than £1,000,000; 
the miscellaneous receipts being aug- 
mented proportionately. Some other 
Courts, again, such as the County Courts, 
though they appeared upon the Esti- 
mates for considerable sums, did not 
really charge their whole expenditure 
upon the Votes, the fees they collected 
being allowed to go in aid of the appro- 
priation. This has also been altered, 
and the case of the English County 
Courts alone accounts for an apparent 
increase of nearly £400,000. A similar 
change has taken place with respect to 
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the Packet expenditure. For instance, 
a very few years ago the extensive ser- 
vice performed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company in the East, and in 
the direction of our Australian Colonies, 
was only provided for in the Imperial 
Estimates to the extent of the Imperial 
contribution. Now, the entire payment 
under the contract is included in the 
Packet estimates, the Indian and Colo- 
nial contributions to the extent of about 
£150,000 appearing among the extra 
receipts. So, again, the Army and Navy 
appropriations of the last few years have 
been largely swollen by receipts in aid, 
not being deducted, as formerly, from 
the Votes. I give these illustrations as 
a few among many of the reforms in 
matters of account only, which make 
the public expenditure look larger than 
itwas. There is another operation which, 
in instituting a mere accountant’s com- 
parison, should not be forgotten. Fees 
toa large extent, which formerly went 
to fee funds, were in the first instance, 
as I have stated, carried to the miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Exchequer. But 
a second change has been effected, and 
now these fees are collected, in many 
instances, by means of stamps issued by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, the sale 
of which is included under the general 
head of Stamps. Fifteen years ago, 
stamps of this character only produced 
a little more than £50,000. They have 
now reached nearly £600,000. But there 
is a much larger item, both of receipt 
and of expenditure, which, in comparing 
the cost of the public administration at 
different times, requires especial atten- 
tion. The receipt to which I refer is 
not a tax; and its augmentation, under 
wise administration, the most fervid 
economist will not regret. But every 
increase in that receipt necessarily in- 
volves a corresponding increase of charge. 
T allude, of course, to the Post Office and 
Telegraph service. In 1860-61 the Post 
Office expenditure was just £3,000,000. 
In 1867-8 it amounted to nearly 
£3,250,000. Last year it exceeded 
£4,500,000. This year it will amount 
to nearly £5,000,000. I might, per- 
haps, here mention another item which, 
if wisely controlled, I conceive that we 
shall all desire to see increased rather 
than reduced, however zealous we may 
be for economy. I mean the charge for 
public, especially primary, education, 
which is by £1,000,000 larger now than 
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it was 10 years ago. But I am so 
anxious to avoid the remotest suspicion 
of unfairness in the comparison which I 
am making that I will not separate the 
Education Vote from the rest of the 
civil expenditure. I will rather treat it 
as an additional burden entailed upon 
the country by the present Government, 
showing in greater relief their success- 
ful endeavours to defray new charges in 
one direction out of economies in others. 
But having explained to the House the 
disturbing causes which prevent the 
mere comparison of the gross totals of 
any two years being any test of the ac- 
tual increase or diminution of charge on 
the public, let me state what appears to 
me to be a fair basis for te a test. 
The right process is a very simple one. 
We should take in each year the gross 
expenditure as furnished by the official 
accounts, and set off against it the re- 
ceipts which are not in the nature of 
taxes, and many of which, as I have 
shown, at one time have, and at others 
have not, passed into the Exchequer. 
The net result will be the true criterion 
of the energy and success of Govern- 
ments in dealing with the public expen- 
diture, inasmuch as it will be the real 
amount which the public service will 
have cost the taxpayer of the country. 
Now, Sir, I have with much care, and 
with a studious desire to be absolutely 
impartial as between different Govern- 
ments, instituted this comparison with 
respect to each year, and also with re- 
spect to particular groups of years, since 
the Crimean War. The first of these 
groups should be the years 1857-8 and 
1858-9, when the naval and military ex- 
penditure was at its minimum. The 
next will be the five years from 1859-60 
to 1863-4, which witnessed the recon- 
struction and augmentation of our arma- 
ments in view of the preparations for 
war made by one of our neighbours. 
The third period will be the last two 
years of the former Liberal Government, 
1864-5 and 1865-6, in which the Motion 
for economy of my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Stansfeld) took full effect. 
I take next the year 1866-7, the transi- 
tion year between Lord Russell’s and 
Lord Derby’s Governments, and after- 
wards the two years 1867-8 and 1868-9, 
for which the administration of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was respon- 
sible. Lastly, I will bring into this 
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comparison the expenditure during the 
four completed years of the present Go- 
vernment, and the Estimates for the cur- 
rent year. Now, what are the figures? 
In the two years 1857-8 and 1858-9, 
the Army and Navy expenditure, exclu- 
sive of the charges on the Russian, Per- 
sian, and China War Credits, averaged 
£22,616,000. The civil charges—ex- 
cluding, however, the credits for re- 
deeming the Sound dues — averaged 
£13,504,000, giving a total ordinary 
charge of £36,120,000. The miscellane- 
ous receipts, not in the nature of taxes, 
including the Post Office and Crown 
Land Revenues, and the sale of stamps 
for departmental and court fees, averaged 
£5,280,000. The net charge on the 
taxes was, therefore, £30,840,000, or, 
including the interest of the National 
Debt, £59,418,000. In the second 
period, from 1859-60 to 1860-64, when 
the expenditure was influenced by the 
French armaments, the Army and Navy 
charges, exclusive of the China War 
expenditure, averaged £27,106,000. 
The average civil expenditure was 
£15,053,000, giving a total of 
£42,159,000. The receipts not in the 
nature of taxes averaged £6,136,000, 
and the net charge on the taxes for the 
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ordinary purposes of Government was 
thus £36,023,000, or, including the in- 
terest on the National Debt, £62,714,000. 
In the two last years of the for- 
mer Liberal Government, 1864-5 and 
1865-6, the expenditure fell again to 


about the same level as after the 
Crimean War. The military and naval 
charges, besides those for the New 
Zealand War, averaged £24,673,000, 
and the civil charges £14,745,000. The 
total ordinary expenditure, therefore, 
averaged £39,418,000, and the receipts, 
exclusive of taxes, being £7,615,000, 
the net charge on the taxes for these 
purposes averaged £31,803,000 — in 
1864-5 it was £32,327,000, in 1865-6 
£31,297,000—or, including the interest 
of the debt, £58,104,000. And now the 
tide turned. The accession of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to office was 
the signal for a rapid augmentation of 
the public charge. In 1866-7 the naval 
and military expenditure amounted to 
£25,352,000, and the civil expenditure to 
£15,346,000, or a total of £40,698,000. 
The revenue not in the nature of taxes 
was £8,077,000, so that the charge on 
the taxes for the public establishments 
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was £32,621,000, an increase of nearly 
£1,400,000 on the preceding year. The 
debt charge was £26,082,000, the total 
sum defrayed out of the taxes being thus 
£58,703,000. Then I come to the two 
years when the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire and my right hon. Friend were 
entirely responsible for the publicfinance. 
At a time of profound European peace 
they raised the charge for the Army and 
Navy in 1867-8 and 1868-9 from 
£24,064,000, at which it had stood in 
1865-6, to an average—not including 
the cost of the Abyssinian expedition— 
of £26,476,000. The civil expenditure 
rose to £16,533,000, giving an average 
total of £43,009,000. The miscellaneous 
revenue was £8,284,000, so that the 
average charge on the public taxes 
in the two years when, of all others, 
viewing the commercial state of the 
country, it ought to have been lowest, 
reached nearly £3,500,000 more than it 
was in 1865-6, or £34,725,000. The 
charge for the debt was £26,595,000, and 
the total expenditure defrayed from 
taxation, exclusive of £7,000,000 in the 
two years for the Abyssinian War, 
averaged £61,320,000. I now, however, 
come to the last four years, and the 
House will see how great is the contrast. 
I exclude from this comparison the cost 
of abolishing army purchase, which is a 
capital charge; and I might also have 
fairly excluded the expenditure under 
the vote of credit on acconnt of the war 
in Europe, but I will not do so, and I 
treat it as among the ordinary charges 
of 1870-71 and 1871-2. Here is the 
result. During those four years, 
1869-70, 1870-1, 1871-2, and 1872-3, 
the average Army and Navy expenditure 
was £24,273,(00, and the civil expendi- 
ture £18,353,000, being together 
£42,626,000. The receipts not in the 
nature of taxes averaged £9,762,000, 
giving as a net result an average charge 
on the taxes of £32,864,000. Last year 
this figure was £32,399,000, or nearly 
£2,350,000 less than when my right 
hon. Friend opposite was in_ office. 
Adding the interest on the National 
Debt, the total ordinary charge on the 
taxes during the last four years has 
averaged £59,745,000, or, very nearly 
the same sum as the average charge in 
the years 1857-8 and 1858-9. What, 
Sir, do all these figures—and I am sorry 
to have been obliged to trouble the 
House with so many—clearly show? 
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They prove to demonstration that, both 
when the present head of the Government 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and also 
since he became First Minister, there has 
been a constant and successful struggle 
on the part of the Government to reduce 
the public burdens. Let me state 
the result in round numbers. From 
£38,200,000, at which the charge on 
the taxes for the naval, military, and 
civil expenditure stood in the panic of 
1860, it was reduced in five years to 
£31,200,000. When the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite took office they al- 
lowed this charge to rise to £34,700,000, 
an increase of £3,500,000 in two or 
three years. It has now been brought 
down again, in spite of the recent 
Franco-German war, to less than 
£32,400,000; and as the gross amount 
of the Estimates for the current year, 
according to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement, is almost exactly 
the same as the gross amount for last 
year, this economy, in spite of the rise 
of prices, is being maintained. Indeed, 
it is more than maintained; for, ex- 
cluding the Post Office and Telegraph 
Services, those Estimates show a con- 
siderable reduction. What we have 
done, then, compared with our prede- 


cessors, may be thus expressed. They, 
in two years and a half of ordinary 
times, added £3,500,000 per annum to 
the expenditure, and precluded them- 
selves from giving the public the benefit 


of any remission of taxation. To be 
quite accurate, I ought perhaps to say 
that they remitted about £200,000 a 
‘year of marine assurance duty. We, 
however, have given the public the 
whole benefit of the increase in the 
revenue, besides largely reducing the 
National Debt. I do not take into 
account the 2d. which the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer took off the Income 
Tax in 1869 and 1870, as it had 
been imposed on account of the Abys- 
sinian War ; but, irrespective of that 
remission, my right hon. Friend, in 
his five Budgets, will have taken off 
taxes to the extent of above £9,000,000 
per annum, of which £5,300,000, or 
something over one-half, formerly fell 
on the food of the people, in the shape 
of duties on corn, sugar, and coffee. 
During the same five years, allowing 
for the investment of the surplus of 
1872-3, which is now going on, he will 
have reduced the debt by £25,000,000, 
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not to speak of the £10,000,000 which 
would also have been applied to its re- 
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‘duction had it not been for the purchase 


of the telegraphs and the completion of 
the fortifications. If Sir, I had time, I 
should have liked to show the House in 
detail how the economy which has 
assisted to produce these results has 
been carried out in the different branches 
of the service. As to some of those 
branches I can only speak from imper- 
fect knowledge, but the two years which 
I passed at the Admiralty enables me to 
say something about the economies 
affected in our naval service. I found 
a naval expenditure which had averaged 
during the two preceding years of the 
late administration over £11,200,000. 
During the last four years—I will add 
to them the fifth year, of which we have 
the Estimates before us—that expendi- 
ture will have averaged a little over 
£9,700,000, exhibiting a saving of 
£1,500,000 per annum. These econo- 
mies were not, as has been said, fitful or 
spasmodic, but have been maintained 
with singular uniformity during the 
whole period. In 1869-70, my first year 
at the Admiralty, the expenditure was 
less than £9,800,000. In the second, 
somewhat swollen by the consequences 
of the war in Europe, it was £9,900,000. 
In 1871-2 it was over £9,800,000. Last 
year it fell below £9,600,000, and again 
this year my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen), notwithstanding the rise in 
prices, only proposes to vote a little more 
than £9,800,000. I hope and believe 
that these figures are a fair sample of 
what may be found in other Departments, 
and, if there have not been, in respect of 
some of them, the means or the oppor- 
tunity of applying the scrutiny which I 
undertook in 1869, I have little doubt 
that the inquiries which Parliament is 
now making will open fresh fields for 
economy. What, Sir, then, is the finan- 
cial history of the 15 years from 1859 to 
1873? What has been done in them to 
reduce the public burdens, and by 
whom? In spite of the additional 
charges imposed in 1859, those years 
will have seen a net remission of taxa- 
tion to the extent of £21,000,000 a year; 
and, in spite of the Abyssinian War, the 
purchase of the telegraphs, the construc- 
tion of permanent fortifications, and the 
abolition of army purchase, a net reduc- 
tion of £47,000,000 in the National 
Debt. The whole of this, except an in- 
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significant trifle, will have been effected 
in the years of Liberal administration ; 
so that there never was, as I hope I 
have shown, a more unfounded taunt 
than that which my right hon. Friend 
has ventured to night to fling at us. I 
thank him heartily for having given me 
an opportunity for making this state- 
ment, and as, if I remember rightly, he 
favoured us during his speech with four 
Latin quotations, perhaps he will allow 
me to cap them with a fifth—‘* Swo sibi 
gladio hune jugule.” 

Mr.G. BENTINCK said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had converted a discussion upon the Bud- 
get into a comparison of the respective 
merits of the two parties on the opposite 
sides of the Table. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
would not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through the latter part of his 
speech; but he had no doubt when the 
proper time came there would be found 
right hon. Gentlemen on the opposition 
side of the House who were quite pre- 
pared to answerhim. He could not help 
thinking that, with all submission to the 
distinguished Assembly which he was 
addressing, they were placed in a false 
position in regard to the question of 
local taxation, and that a wrong course 


had been taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and had received the sanction 


of the House. Reduction of expendi- 
ture would be impossible, for the necessi- 
ties of the Government required the pre- 
sent amount, and therefore he should 
have no belief in political programmes 
which proposed reduced expenditure. 
Looking back to the Resolution passed 
last year on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Massey Lopes), he could not 
understand how, after passing the 
Budget now proposed, it would be possi- 
ble to deal practically with the question 
of local taxation in the present Session. 
Believing that the incidence of local 
taxation was most injurious to a large 
portion of the community, he regretted 
that another Session should elapse with- 
out something being done in this 
matter. An hon. Gentleman lamented 
the position of the rural districts, 
especially with reference to the malt tax. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) had always con- 
tended that so long as free trade princi- 
ples were in the ascendant in their 
financial policy the rural districts were 
entitled to call for the abolition of the 
malt duty. This country depended for 
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its very existence upon the rural districts, 
They might live, though in poverty, 
without commerce; but they could not 
live at all without the cultivation of 
the land. How was it that the interests 
of the rural population, though they 
outnumbered the rest of the country, 
were invariably ignored and trampled 
upon in this House? The cause was 
simply this—that instead of supporting 
each other, like any other great com- 
mercial interest—for agriculture was a 
commercial interest, they split them- 
selves between the two parties in the 
State, who did not care for them, and 
who were struggling for the occupation 
of the Treasury bench. So long as the 
rural districts failed to ignore the exist- 
ence of political parties in the House of 
Commons, so long would they be over- 
taxed and unjustly dealt with. His 
chief object in rising was to express his 
regret that no hon. Member of the House 
had, in the course of the debate, uttered 
one word of condemnation upon what he 
regarded as the darkest blot upon the 
history of the country—the Alabama 
Indemnity. He was not going to enter 
into the question of how they were 
to pay that disgraceful black mail; 
but, as an Englishman, he deplored that 
not one word had been said in con- 
demnation of the proceeding. He hardly 
thought he was wrong in saying that 20 
or 30 years ago such a thing would not 
have occurred. He saw that the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. White) laughed. 
It might be a matter of joke to him; 
but as an old-fashioned Englishman he 
(Mr. Bentinck) lamented that the ab- 
sence of the sense of shame among his 
countrymen should be a matter of 
amusement to the hon. Member. It was 
impossible for any nation to occupy a 
position of more utter degradation than 
that in which the country was placed 
with respect to the United States; and 
he could only regret the moral change 
which had come over his countrymen 
when the position we occupied provoked 
no expression of regret or indignation. 
There seemed to be no sense of degrada- 
tion in doing that which the Secretary 
of the Treasury had told them was cheap 
—namely, pay £3,000,000, to escape war 
(Mr. Wuire: Hear, hear.] The hon. 

ember cheered that sentiment, and it 
confirmed him (Mr. Bentinck) in his 
statement that they were paying black 
mail in order to escape war. It was 
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admitted by all who had studied the 
question that as international law stood 
at the time of the escape of the Alabama 
we were not liable for one shilling of 
the damage which that vessel com- 
mitted. What did they do? They 
were so anxious to be placed in a posi- 
tion to buy off the animosity of the 
United States that they consented to 
alter international law and make a law 
by which’ they could be brought in 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
innocent. Was that the act of a wise 
man or of a wise nation? They went 
further than that and assumed a pro- 
position so monstrous that it was hardly 
possible that any man could rise in 
his place and defend it. An hon. 
Gentleman, in whose judgment he had 
little faith, had propounded the doctrine 
that all disputes, irrespective of con- 
siderations of national honour or of right 
and wrong, would henceforth be referred 
to arbitration, and that whenever it 
suited the purpose of a nation to pay 
black mail it would always be at liberty 
to do so. Human ‘nature, however, 
could not be changed by Act of Par- 
liament, and the animosities, and 
impulses which had driven countries 
to war, often in spite of their rulers, 
could not be got rid of by legislation. 
Would any man assert that the course 
which they had taken with regard to the 
Alabama was not a distinct temptation to 
the United States or to any other country 
to quarrel with them for the purpose of 
levying a fine upon the country? From 
the moment that they announced that 
their intention was, not to fight, but 
always to pay, they offered a perpetual 
inducement to aggression. Did any 
man suppose that there was no amount 
of contumely and no amount of insult 
which could arouse England to go to 
war? The principle of arbitration was 
a'rank and glaring absurdity; the 
result would be that after much alterca- 
tion this policy would sow the seeds of 
more dissension than could any policy 
ever suggested by the folly of mankind. 
In conclusion, he desired to express his 
unmitigated disgust at the whole pro- 
ceedings connected with the Alabama 
Indemnity, and the determination, so far 
as he was concerned, never to vote a 
single shilling for it. 

Mr. RYLANDS, while thinking that 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had the best of the argu- 
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ment that night between the two front 
benches, and that the Liberal party had, 
on the whole, been more economical 
than their opponents, still was bound to 
say that neither of them had very much 
to boast of in that matter. The present 
Government came into power upon the 
promise of great economy, yet they had 
accomplished but very little. During 
the first 18 months of their term of office 
they effected a very considerable reduc- 
tion of expenditure, but they lost their 
heads during the panic of 1870, and 
they had still considerable leeway to 
make up before they attained the point 
which they reached at the beginning of 
1870. When they incurred such an 
enormous and extravagant expenditure 
in time of peace as they were now doing, 
they had no right to look with satisfac- 
tion on the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, as the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract asked them to do. It was 
not enough to prove that Gentlemen on 
the other side had been worse sinners 
than themselves. What the Government 
had to prove was that they had reduced 
expenditure to the extent the country 
had aright to expect. That they had 
not done; but, as they had a little fur- 
ther time for repentance and to set their 
house in order, he hoped that next year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
accomplish much more for the reduction 
of the public burdens. If the Govern- 
ment were to go to the country with an 
expenditure of over £70,000,000 hang- 
ing round their necks, they would find it 
difficult to satisfy the public at large 
that they had fulfilled the pledges of 
economy given by the Prime Minister in 
his Lancashire tour. If they did not 
fulfil those pledges before they appealed 
to the constituencies, the Liberal party 
would greatly suffer. He was prepared 
to support the present Budget, which, 
however, he regarded as only a common- 
place Budget. He thought the proposed 
reduction of the sugar duty and the in- 
come tax would make the Budget popu- 
lar with the country; but he desired to 
see a fairer share of taxation imposed 
on real property. As to reducing the 
National Debt, it should be remembered 
that the National Debt was a mortgage 
on the real property of the country; and 
if they wanted to clear off that mortgage, 
they ought to tax real property—the 
security to the national creditor—for that 
purpose. They imposed on the indus- 
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trious and provident classes a consider- 
able tax from which land was to a great 
extent exempt. During the last 75 years 
£148,000,000, or about one-sixth of the 
entire National Debt, had been levied 
on personalty in the shape of legacy and 
probate duties; while from 1853 down 
to March, 1872, the succession duty 
raised upon real property only amounted 
to £12,000,000. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had proposed a tax on real property 
equal to the legacy and probate duty he 
would probably have been met by an 
adverse vote in that House; but the 
country would have supported the Go- 
vernment in a proceeding of such evident 
justice. It had been said that the rural 
interest was neglected. He (Mr. Rylands) 
denied that such was the case. The 
taxation of the country for many years 
had been very much in the interest of 
land. So much was this the case that he 
had heard it said that if a being from 
another sphere were to come here he 
would have no difficulty in seeing from 
the Statute Book that the power of the 
country had been in the hands of the 
landowners, so greatly was the interest 
of the land above all other interests 
consulted in our legislation. The repeal 
of the malt tax would not be of much 


interest to the farmer, though the land- 
owners would no doubt derive benefit 


from it. He was glad that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had taken his 
present course with respect to the sugar 
duties. It was perfectly true, as had 
been stated on the other side, that three 
years ago the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said it was clearly to be understood 
that in making the proposal which he 
then made he was not preparing the 
way for further reduction or abolition. 
He was glad that the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman had undergone 
a change. Whether that change was 
owing to some new light which had 
dawned upon his mind, or to pressure 
put upon him by his Colleagues, and 
especially by the Prime Minister, 
whose views with regard to import 
duties were well known, did not much 
matter. Whatever the cause the coun- 
try would be very well satisfied with the 
result. It was said, indeed, that the 
public would receive little or no benefit 
from this reduction of the sugar duties ; 
but the experience of the last 30 years 
proved to demonstration that we could 
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not reduce any tax without largely in- 
creasing the consumption of the article 
affected by it. Since the alteration of 
the duty in 1844 the consumption of 
sugar had increased from 17 lb. per head 
to 50}1b.; whereas during the whole of 
the first 40 years of this century, while 
the duties were prohibitive, the con- 
sumption, so far from increasing, had 
slightly diminished. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must see, however, that 
he could not stop here, but must go on 
until the sugar duty was completely 
abolished, since it would not be worth 
while keeping up an army of officials to 
collect it. And then when the tea duty 
and the.coffee duty were taken off, and 
we had reduced our extravagant expen- 
diture, the time for the reduction of the 
malt tax would come, though he did not, 
like hon. Gentlemen opposite, believe 
that it was a tax which pressed heavily 
on agriculture, inasmuch as it was the 
consumer who really paid it. He must 
protest, however, against any large 
amount of money being applied to the 
reduction of the National Debt until the 
duties were taken off from all those 
articles used by the working classes 
which might be considered necessaries 
of life. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD remarked that it 
would be hard to tax real property to 
pay the Alabama Claims when those 
claims could in no way be regarded as 
chargeable to real property, and he was 
surprised the hon. Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands) did not include 
the malt tax among those he wished re- 
pealed in the interests of the working 
man, because beer was peculiarly the 
beverage of the lower classes. e pro- 
tested against imposing taxes on real 
property in the interest of those who 
came from all parts of the world to amass 
fortunes in this country. His only com- 
plaint against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was the folly he had exhibited 
in choosing troubled waters when he 
might have realized everybody’s expec- 
tations by repealing no taxes and paying 
off the Alabama Claims out of the ordi- 
nary revenue. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had evidently fallen under 
the influence of the greatest power of 
the age—the influence of phrases. He 
had been captivated by the proposal to 
‘lighten the springs ofindustry,”’ a phrase 
which had taken the place of ‘ fructifi- 
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pecting the payment of her jointure 
would not be well pleased if her trustees 
told her the money was “‘ lightening the 
springs of industry.” 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, it would 
be a fairer question to consider, after the 
Alabama Claims had been discharged, 
how far the income tax could be re- 
duced, if not abolished altogether. The 
income tax, especially in Schedule D, 
was most inequitable, vexatious, inquisi- 
torial, and unjust in the way it was 
levied and collected, and it was a mistake 
to suppose the working classes did not 
pay their share of it. They clearly con- 
tributed towards it in the increased 
profits upon goods supplied to them by 
the manufacturer and retailer. It ap- 
peared to him that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have done much better 
if he had removed or modified this tax 
that pressed heavily upon large classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to call 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s atten- 
tion to a point upon which considerable 
anxiety was felt in commercial circles— 
namely, as to the time at which the Ala- 
bama Indemnity was to be paid. Strictly 
speaking, it would be payable in the 
month of August; but between July and 
October there was generally a drain 
upon the bullion and reserve at the Bank, 
partly caused by harvest operations and 
partly, perhaps, by the gold taken by 
persons travelling. The wise course 
would have been to pay some portion of 
the Indemnity with the large balances. 
This might have been done under an 
arrangement for discount, and the Bank 
could then have parted with the money 
without inconvenience. Such an ar- 
rangement would have been desirable 
also for the sake of the revenue; be- 
cause although the Estimates of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were fair 
Estimates, provided nothing occurred to 
cause commercial pressure ; on the other 
hand, if the Bank were compelled here- 
after to raise its rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman might find his Estimates 
somewhat deficient. He hoped the right 
hon Gentleman would consult the autho- 
rities of the Bank of England so as to 
make this payment in a mode and at a 
time which would avoid inconvenient 
pressure to the commercial community. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
seemed to be a man of universal know- 
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ledge. He knew everything, and among 
the rest knew exactly the incidence of 
the malt tax, declaring that it was a tax 
paid by the consumer, and had nothing 
whatever to do with the producer. He 
added that he should like to see the 
sugar duty wholly abolished, and the 
tea and coffee duties further reduced, 
being taxes which pressed upon the 
working classes. But, supposing the 
hon. Member were right as to the in- 
cidence, did not the malt tax press 
especially on the working classes? If 
the hon. Gentleman would only consult 
his constituents upon this point he was 
sure that they would say they should 
prefer the duty to be taken off their 
beer—for it did them more good than 
tea or coffee—and they would rather 
have the duty taken off that than off 
any other articles. If, therefore, the 
hon. Member stood to his guns he 
should claim him as a supporter of his 
Motion when he proposed his Resolu- 
tion for the reduction or remission of 
the malt duty. Asto the statement that 
the malt tax did not press on the pro- 
ducer, the hon Member knew nothing 
whatever about it, for if a man grew 
an inferior class of barley, the tax 
pressed heavily upon him, and he had 
to sell his crop at a reduced rate for 
feeding instead of for malting purposes. 
If all these indirect taxes were re- 
pealed, and you trusted to the spirit 
and malt duty, the result would be 
that when wages were low and work 
was scarce it would be necessary to in- 
crease the incometax. That was a point 
of view well worth consideration by the 
Treasury bench and by the country. It 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
that they would be placed in no worse 
position by passing those Resolutions 
on the last day before the holidays 
than they were in now. But he com- 
plained of the Budget being brought 
forward on the eve of the holidays, 
leaving the country a fortnight or more 
without the opportunity of discussing 
it through their representatives in that 
House. He thought that those with 
whom he generally acted there were 
placed at a tremendous disadvantage in 
deferring the discussion of the subject to 
that moment. This was not the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
told-+the malt tax deputation that waited 
upon him that there was no surplus— 
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the man who had declared it to be his 
intention to pay the Alabama Claims 
out of the revenue of the year. But 
there was a variety of political opinions 
in the Cabinet which had to be con- 
sidered. The policy of the Government 
would probably leave the country with 
an empty Exchequer, and in the event of 
a change of Ministry their successors 
would have to encounter a difficulty out 
of which they would have to get the best 
way they could. This was a sensational 
Budget, not a sound, constitutional 
Budget; and by reducing the sugar 
duties revenue would be thrown away 
without any necessity. He hoped the 
Motion of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), that the 
sugar duties should not be reduced, 
would be carried. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
question which yet remained unsolved was 
what surplus Her Majesty’s Government 
had to deal with when they came to lay 
the Budget before the House. There 
was a sort of impression in the country 
that there had been a cooking of the 
Government accounts to make up the 
figures of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer. The country thought the Budget 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had submitted to the House was not 
such a Budget as he would have brought 
forward if he had been allowed to take 
his own course. He was quite sure the 
country would expect from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a sound reason for 
having postponed the payment of the 
Alabama Claims before he dealt with 
the surplus. What was the real surplus, 
and why had the right hon. Gentleman 
not provided for the payment of the 
Alabama Claims this year, in accord- 
ance with duty? When the Govern- 
ment were candidates at the last Election 
they led the country to expect that the 
costs falling on the year would be paid 
out of the income of the year. That 
matter was entirely slurred over in the 
Financial statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but it was one on 
which the country expected a clear ex- 
planation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Suppose the late Government had 
taken with regard to the cost of the 
Abyssinian War the same course as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
with regard to the Alabama. Claims, 
there was not a Member of the present 
Government who would not have op- 
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posed such a course. The sound course 
was this—if you were indebted, pay all 
your debts; and if you had a surplus, 
dispose of it in the way which would be 
the most beneficial to the country. The 
present Budget was what was called a 
popular Budget. Its object was to make 
things pleasant and easy all round. But 
the country thought that before things 
were made pleasant and easy we ought 
to pay our debts. The country thought 
that it was with a view to the next Elec- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government had 
proposed a Budget professing to give to 
the taxpayers money which practically 
the Government had not to give. He 
doubted if the Government had contem- 
plated the real financial position of next 
year. The country wished to know why 
the payment of the Alabama Claims was 
spread over two years instead of one. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not very easy to 
answer the questions of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cross), for he thought he did 
not know what the questions were which 
he asked. The payment of the Alabama 
Claims was not spread over two years 
instead of one. tt was impossible to 
spread it over two years. The money 
must be paid before October this year. 
[Mr. Assneton Cross said, he meant 
that the Claims should ke discharged out 
of the taxes of this year.] The hon. 
Gentleman wished to know what would 
be his (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s) position next year. The hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to have con- 


sidered what would be his position next 
year, nor did any Gentleman who had 
spoken on the opposite side of the House. 
His position next year would be a very 


agreeable one. He would start next 
year with £1,600,000 to the good. Sup- 
os the revenue and the expenditure 

alanced each other next year, there 
would be a surplus of £1,600,000. Of 
course, it might be possible that he would 
have to borrow half the money; but he 
did not believe that for a moment. He 
was encouraged in that belief by the 
prosperous state of the revenue since the 
year commenced, and Gentlemen looking 
to the Returns had been misled, because 
it was impossible to tell by looking at one 
or two Returns how matters really stood. 
The state of the revenue was one thing, 
and the state of the balance of expendi- 
ture was another. The revenue was, in 
fact, in an exceedingly flourishing and 
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prosperous state. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt) observed very justly 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer) did not state, when he introduced 
the Budget, the estimated items of ex- 
penditure for the year 1873-4. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman did not 
call his attention to that omission at 
the time. He would now state those 
items. The estimated expenditure for 
1873-4, compared with the grants of 
1872-8, was as follows: — The esti- 
mated amount of the interest of Debt 
for 1873-4 was £26,750,000, while 
the grant for 1872-3 was £26,830,000, 
being a decrease of £80,000. The other 
charges on the Consolidated Fund were 
estimated at £1,570,000, being a de- 
crease of £210,000; the estimate for the 
Army was £14,417,000, being a decrease 
of £407,000; the estimate for the Abo- 
lition of Purchase was £842,000, being 
a decrease of £96,000; the estimate for 
the Navy was £9,873,000, being an in- 
crease of £341,000; that for the Civil 
Services was £11,068,000, being an in- 
crease of £127,000; that for the Post 
Office was £2,745,000, being an in- 
crease of £135,000; that for the collec- 
tion of Customs, and Inland Revenue 
was £2,661,000, being an increase of 
£40,000; that for the Telegraph Ser- 
vice was £815,000, being an increase of 
£145,000; and that for the Packet Ser- 
vice was £1,130,000, being a decrease of 
£5,000. Thus the total Estimate for 
1873-4 was £71,871,000 as against 
the grants of 1872-3, amounting to 
£71,881,000, the decrease of the Esti- 
mates over the grants for the previous 
year being £10,000. He could only 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not been placed in possession 
of these figures sooner. He had been 
accused of having been too sanguine 
in his estimate of the revenue for the 
ensuing year. He feared that it was 
impossible for him to escape from the 
charge of either being too sanguine or 
not sufficiently sanguine on this subject. 
He had a modest confidence that what- 
ever might happen he should be sure to 
be blamed on one side or the other. 
With reference to the estimated produc- 
tion of the spirit duties, he thought it 
had been arrived at in a very fair man- 
ner. The great annual increase in the 
amount of those duties commenced in 
1868. In that year those duties in- 
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creased over those of the previous year 
by £44,000.. In 1869 they increased by 
£410,000; in 1870 by £450,000; in 
1871 by £810,000; and in 1872 by 
£1,330,000. Striking the average of 
these five years, he found the average 
annual increase in these duties toamount 
to £600,000, at which sum he had calcu- 
lated the increase for the ensuing year ; 
and he had every reason to believe that 
the estimate would be borne out. He 
might mention that recently the duty 
had been affected somewhat by a dis- 
couraging report that had got abroad 
that it was the intention to increase the 
tax upon spirits; but, nevertheless, the 
duties upon those commodities had re- 
mained perfectly firm, and had increased 
as usual. He was asked why it was 
that the Government had chosen to 
divide the Alabama Indemnity, instead 
of taking it all out of one year. It 
must, however, be remembered that the 
payment of the Indemnity was not like 
taking off a tax—it was paid once for 
all, and there was an endof it. Had 
this Indemnity been paid out of the 
surplus for the present year we must 
have pinched ourselves hard in order to 
have given the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer an opportunity of being extrava- 
gant next year. By dividing the pay- 
ment, however, we had been enabled to 
obtain present relief, with a prospect of 
having a surplus next yearof £1,600,000. 
Under these circumstances there was, 
therefore, no necessity to be too anxious 
for-the future. With regard to the time 
when the payment of the Indemnity 
would be made, he could only say that 
he had not yet made up his mind on the 
subject, and that, if he had done so, 
there were many reasons which would 
render it undesirable that he should 
make any statement respecting the 
matter. 


Means. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ways anp Mreans— Considered in Com- 


mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That, &c.”’ 


Mr. CRAWFORD rose to call atten- 
tion to the subject of the Sugar Duties, 
and to the position in which this coun- 
try stood at the present moment with 
reference to the Conventions entered into 
with France, Germany, and Holland 
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with regard to the manner in which those 
duties were to be levied. His object 
was to bring about a fair and equitable 
arrangement with regard to the draw- 
backs which were allowed on exported 
sugar. When the question of origin in 
reference to sugar had been settled, a 
struggle took place as to the differential 
scale. In 1854 the duties were fully 
considered in that House, and in 1862 a 
Committee was appointed on his Motion 
to investigate the whole question; a 
scale of duties having been fixed which 
practically had remained in force down 
to the present time. The result of the 
various propositions which had been 
submitted to the Committee was that a 
proposal came from the French Go- 
vernment to regulate the import duties 
according to the qualities imported. A 
Convention had accordingly been entered 
into, and the first step taken was to 
agree to certain standards of sugar in 
accordance with which the duties should 
be levied in those countries which were 
parties to the Convention—Belgium, 
France, Holland, and Great Britain. 
In the issue the arrangement had been 
found to work exceedingly unfavourably 
to this country. The sugar of commerce 
was generally known in reference to 
what were termed Dutch numbers, the 
various qualities ranging from 1 to 19. 
It being found impossible to levy 19 
grades of duty, refined sugar at the 
present moment, from Nos. 19 to 15, 
paid 5s. 10d.; 14 to 10, 5s. 3d.; 9 to 7, 
4s, 9d.; and all under 7 paid 4s. 
When the duties should have been re- 
moved, as proposed in Committee, the 
imposts in England would be about one- 
tenth of those in France, the maximum 
here being 3s. and the minimum 2s., 
while the highest duty there was 27s.; 
but the circumstances under which the 
business of sugar manufacture and pro- 
duction in that country was conducted 
differed entirely from those which pre- 
vailed in any of the States which were 
parties to the Convention. In France 
sugar was produced almost altogether 
from the cultivation of beetroot, and the 
manufacture was conducted on principles 
so highly scientific that the manufacturer 
was able to produce sugar of any par- 
ticular quality required differing only 
in a very slight degree from the number 
next above it, while it remained at the 
same time of a sufficiently distinct cha- 
racter not to come under the superior 
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standard. He was therefore able to 
proceed with his business on terms which 
were more advantageous to him than 
the English manufacturer, who had to 
buy his sugar in this country in the 
market of such a quality as he might 
find there available for his purpose. 
The English refiner, too, had to pay 
duty on the article when he cleared it 
from the Custom House, while the 
French refiner had nothing to pay. In 
the case of Holland and Belgium also, 
the state of things was very. different 
from that existing in this country. We 
were overweighted in the matter, and 
the consequence was that we now found 
ourselves completely at the mercy of the 
French exporter ; that out of 23 refineries 
which existed in London some years ago 
only three remained; thatin every foreign 
market we were beaten by the French, 
and that our export trade had in point of 
fact entirely gone from us. He, for one, 
laid the result at the door of the Con- 
vention. That being so, a resolution 
had been very generally arrived at that 
the evil complained of could be best met 
by the method of refining in bond. The 
Dutch and French had, he believed, 
agreed to the adoption of that system, 
and Belgium was the only country which 
stood out against it. The Convention 
was now sitting in Paris, and he be- 
lieved what they had principally in hand 
was the question whether refining in 
bond should by general agreement be 
substituted for the present system. One 
of ‘‘ three courses” might be pursued—to 
let things remain as they were and wait 
for the Convention to come to an end; 
to adopt the principle of refining in 
bond, leaving Belgium to adopt her own 
course, according to the general consent 
of the Convention; or to let things re- 
turn to their former state, when we 
should be at liberty to take that course 
which was most conducive to our own 
interest. This, he thought, would be 
much better than being hampered by 
the course adopted by other countries, 
who in the end generally obtained a 
great advantage over us. It was im- 
possible we could derive any advantage 
from the Convention so long as it re- 
mained on its present footing; and the 
sugar interest required that some step 
should immediately be taken to bring 
the matter to an issue. The French re- 
finer and exporter derived a great ad- 
vantage in the nature of a bounty 
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under the operation of the present law. 
That bounty was estimated to amount 
to not less than £800,000 in the year. 
The eyes of the French people were 
now opened to the fact, and they 
were no longer disposed to be parties 
to that payment. In the meanwhile, 
no doubt, we obtained sugar at a lower 
rate in this country; and therefore it 
might be said we should not be the first 
to complain; but the French manufac- 
turer, being enabled by the bounty to 
undersell us, would soon obtain control 
of the market, and we should be at the 
mercy of a monopoly entirely in the 
hands of the foreigner. He hoped that 
an intimation would be made to those 
who represented our Government at the 
Convention that some step should be 
taken in the direction he had indicated, 
either at once for bringing the Conven- 
tion to an end if possible, or procuring 
refining in bond even at the expense of 
Belgium retiring, if willing to do so, 
from the Convention. 

GeneRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
drew attention tothe sugars of the Mau- 
ritius, which were formerly excluded by 
being taxed at a higher rate than those 
of the West Indies. That island was 
famous for the production of sugar of 


the best quality. The planters were 
proud of their sugar estates, and availed 
themselves of every improvement in 
cultivation and manufacture to make 
that remarkable island yield the largest 


quantities of the best sugars. That in- 
equality in the rates of duties on sugars 
of different countries had now been re- 
moved, but a difficulty still existed in 
the present classification of Customs 
duties on different qualities of sugar 
which tended to exclude the superior 
sugars of the Mauritius, although they 
were the finest in the market of all the 
cane juice sugars. ‘This classification of 
duties was practically a tax on manu- 
facture, and labour which had long 
ceased to be an English system of taxa- 
tion. He also complained of the bounty 
given to the French manufacturer, under 
which, although we obtained cheapsugar 
at the expense of France, our refiners 
had been well nigh ruined. The system 
of drawbacks in France on all sugars 
had ended in giving to the refiners of 
France an excessive and an unjust 
bounty. The deputies appointed by 
France to the Sugar Conference between 
Holland, Belgium, France, and England 
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had acknowledged to a payment in the 
shape of bounty on export of the French 
sugars of 8,000,000 francs, or nearly 
£320,000 out of the French revenue; but 
he had good grounds for estimating the 
actual payment at upwards of £1,000,000 
sterling paid in the shape of bounties on 
exported refined sugars. The effect of this 
stimulant was seen in the large increase 
of imports from the Continent into Eng- 
land, which had increased from 765,665 
ewt. of refined sugar—that is loaf sugar, 
in the year ending 3lst March, 1866, to 
1,618,786 cwt.in 1872; so that the sugar 
refiners of France had actually been able 
to sell this beet-root sugar in English 
markets at a lower rate than it could be 
manufactured in this country out of the 
cane juice sugars of our colonies and 
other foreign grown sugars. The con- 
sequence was, that beet-root cultivation 
in France had largely extended, not from 
its superiority over cane-juice sugar, but 
owing to the large bounty given. He 
also pointed out that besides the duty 
on imported refined sugar, the other 
qualities of sugars were divided into 
four classes on which four different rates 
of duty were levied by our Customs; 
but so injudiciously had the classifica- 
tion been made that notwithstanding 
the large increase in the total quantity 
of sugar imported within the last few 
years, it was seen that the imports of 
sugar under the second and third 
classes had actually fallen off since 1866, 
although the imports under the first and 
fourth classes had largely increased—the 
first class to the extent of eight times 
the quantity in 1872, as compared with 
that in 1866, and two-and-a-half times 
the quantity under the fourth class as 
compared with that in 1866. In this 
view he pointed out, that the classifica- 
tion having failed, he expressed an opi- 
nion in favour of abolishing all distinc- 
tions between sugars by fixing a uniform 
duty of a farthing a pound on all sugars, 
and this rate, he believed, would pro- 
duce as much revenue as the present 
varying rates of duties on our defec- 
tive classified system of sugars, thereby 
greatly simplifying the business of the 
Customs, besides lessening the cost of 
management. The next great step was 
an entire abolition of the duty on sugar. 
It was an article largely consumed by 
the poorer classes, and yearly on the 
increase. The relief to those of moderate 
means from the cheapening of sugar by 
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the abolition of the duty would be con- 
siderable, and would serve in a degree 
to reconcile them to the continuance of 
the income tax. The supply of sugar 
could be increased in quantity to almost 
any extent, and production was actually 
largely on the increase in various parts 
of the world. It was in course of being 
increased, not only under improved sys- 
tems of cultivation, but also of manu- 
facture, and at a cheaper rate. There 
could therefore be no doubt as to its 
being available in this country in any 
quantity at lower prices than have 
hitherto prevailed. There could also 
be no doubt that sugar and molasses 
might be extensively used for fattening 
cattle for the meat market, and in this 
way greatly benefit the farming interest, 
which stood so much in need of as- 
sistance, to enable it to compete with 
the duty-free cattle from the Continent, 
and with the grain now imported duty 
free from countries lightly taxed, thus 
competing with our cattle and grain 
raised on lands so heavily burthened with 
rents and taxes, and far in excess of the 
burthens of Continental lands. He closed 
by urging the Government to follow the 
course of free trade by abolishing the re- 
mainder of the sugar duty, and thus free 
the country from the entanglements 
which existed from having entered into 
conventions with the Continental States, 
to the injury of our own Colonies-and 
refiners, by which France also suffered 
from the large bounties now unfairly 
paid to the refining class of that country, 
to the injury of the revenue and of the 
morality of the people of that fine 
country. - 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, the re- 
finers had been against refining in bond, 
but they had now come round to it. He 
spoke on behalf of the growers, whose 
interests were the same as those of the 
refiners, and who were greatly injured 
by the Convention. It was all very well 
to say that sugar was cheaper in this 
country—cheaper than in Paris; but if 
we extinguished refining in this country 
what was to become of our carrying 
trade ? He trusted the Convention would, 
if it were possible, be put an end to. 

Mr. GREENE said the Convention 
would soon put an end to the cultivation 
of beet in this country. The Convention 
ought to be carried out in its integrity, 
or else we ought to recede from it. 
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Mr. J. B. SMITH remarked that the 
system of classifying the sugar duties 
and levying them by colour was contra 
to common sense, and had led to all the 
difficulties which had been experienced, 
To levy these classified duties it was 
necessary to examine and value every 
package of sugar, and as there were 
5,000,000 packages imported every year, 
the expense of levying the duty was 
very large, and would be just as large 
with the proposed duty of a farthing a 
pound as when the duty was 4d. per lb. 
or 16 times as large. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, he thought, brought this country into 
unfair competition with France in regard 
to sugar. The Committee of 1860 fully 
considered the question of refining in 
bond, and by 10 to 3 refused to recom- 
mend it, because the evidence of sugar 
refiners themselves showed that nothing 
would be easier than to defraud the re- 
venue, while the restrictions of the Ex- 
cise to prevent fraud would render the 
prosecution of the trade intolerable. The 
system of classified duties was eminently 
fruitful of fraud, as was also that other 
dodge which the refiners sought— 
namely, refining in bond, and the only 
sensible course would be to propose to 
the French and all other Governments 
a uniform rate of duty and a uniform 
drawback. The system of giving the 
sugar refiners bounties in these free 
trade times was a disgrace to the House 
and to the country. 

Mr. MACFIE complained that the 
sugar refiners had been much misrepre- 
sented ; they had not used the law to 
defraud the revenue. At present the 
French refiner gained a great advantage 
at the expense of his own Government, 
and to the injury of the English refiner. 
He (Mr. Macfie) believed there was now 
a general conviction that refining in bond 
was the true and simple solution of the 
difficulties attending this question. The 
importance of the refining trade consisted 
not in the capital or the number of hands 
employed, but in the fact that it brought 
the raw material to the country and gave 
them the benefit of the export trade. He 
trusted that the English Government 
would not abandon the Convention, but 
would urge the French Government to 
stand steadily to its principle, and to 
carry Belgium along with them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the course adopted by 
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the Government was to send two repre- 
sentatives to the Conference, but not to 

ive them directions to put an end to the 
dion, They were instructed to 
support the refining in bond. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, on and after the under-mentioned 
dates, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on the articles under-mentioned, the 
following Duties of Customs shall be charged 
thereon, on importation into Great Britain or 
Treland, viz. : 

On and after the twenty-eighth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three,— 

Sugar, viz. :— 

andy, Brown or White, Refined 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality 
thereto, and manufactures of 
Refined Sugar . thecwt.0 3 0 

On and after the eighth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three,— 

Sugar not equal to Refined :— 
First Class . the cwt. 0 
Second Class. ‘ i 
Third Class. : ie 
Fourth Class (including Cane 

Juice) . : . the cwt. 


£ 3. d. 


i" 


pan 
APPR E PRRROO AWS 


Molasses . ° ° oa 
Almonds, Paste of . ae 


Cherries, Dried . - Pa 
Comfits, Dry : et 
Confectionery, not otherwise 
enumerated the ewt. 

Ginger, Preserved . ‘s 

de : ; " 

Plums preserved in Sugar ,, 
Succades, including all Fruits 
and Vegetables preserved in 
Sugar, not otherwise enume- 
rated ‘ the cwt.0 2 4 
And that the said Duties shall be paid on the 

weights ascertained at landing. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &e.”” ‘ 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


coco coocoo oo 
to ho hw wNnonwnwon mw rp 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That on and after the eighth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three, in lieu of the Drawbacks now allowed 
thereon, the following Drawbacks shall be 
paid and allowed on the undermentioned de- 
scriptions of Sugar refined in Great Britain or 
Ireland on the Exportation thereof to Foreign 
parts, or on removal to the Isle of Man for con- 
sumption there, or on deposit in any approved 
warehouse, upon such terms and subject to such 
regulations as the Commissioners of Customs 
may direct for delivery from such warehouse as 
ship’s stores only, or for the purpose of sweeten- 
ing British Spirits in Bond (that is to say) :— 
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Upon Refined Sugar in Loaf com- £ s. @ 
lete and whole, or Lumps duly 
Refined, having been perfectly 
clarified and thoroughly dried in 
the stove, and being of an uni- 
form whiteness throughout ; and 
bs igs such Sugar pounded, crush- 
ed, or broken in a warehouse ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of 
Customs, such Sugar having been 
there firstinspected by the Officers 
of Customs in Lumps or Loaves, 
asif for immediate shipment, and 
then packed for Exportation in 
the presence of such Officers, and 
at the expense of the Exporter ; 
and upon Candy . for every cwt. 
Upon Refined Sugar unstoved, 
pounded, crushed, or broken, and 
not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 2, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and which shall not 
contain more than five percentum 
of moisture over and above what 
the same would contain if tho- 
roughly dried in the stove 
for every cwt. 
Upon Sugar refined by the centri- 
fugal or by any other process, 
and not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 1, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treas . for every cwt. 0 
Upon other Refined Sugar unstoved, 
being bastards or pieces, ground, 
powdered, or crushed :— 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 3, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury 
for every cwt. 0 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 4, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury 
for every ewt. 0 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample 
No. 5, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury 
for every cwt. 0 
Inferior to the above last-men- 
tioned Standard Sample 
for every cwt.0 2 0 


Mr. HERMON asked up to what 
period the drawbacks would be allowed ? 
He supposed between the 8th and 28th 
of May. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the drawback would 
continue at the old rate until the 8th of 
May, and from that time the new rate of 
drawback would be allowed. The duty 
on refined sugar would be continued at 
the present rate until the 28th of 
May, to give refiners an opportunity of 

etting rid of their stocks on hand. 
hey did not, however, ask, nor was it 
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necessary, that the drawback should last 
longer than the period when the duty on 
refined sugar was taken off. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, in lieu of the Duties of Excise now 
chargeable on Sugars made in the United King- 
dom, the following Duties of Excise shall be 

charged thereon (that is to say) : 
£8. d. 


On and after the eighth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three,Candy, Brown, 
or White Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, and manufac- 
tures of Refined Sugar the cwt. 0 

Sugar not equal to Refined,— 

First Class the cwt. 0 
Second Class . 0 
Third Class . . 0 
Fourth Class . , 0 
Molasses i ‘ = 0 010 
That, on and after the eighth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, 
in lieu of the Duties of Excise now chargeable 
upon Sugar used in Brewing, there shall be 
charged and paid upon every hundredweight, 
and in proportion for any fractional part of a 
hundredweight, of all Sugars which shall be 
used by any Brewer of Beer for sale in the 
brewing or making of Beer, the Excise Duty of 
Nine shillings and Six pence. 


Resolutions to be reported upon MMon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


REGISTER FOR PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL ELECTORS (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Brx 106.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Hibbert.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 21st April. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Clause 5 (Clause A.—Registration of 
lodgers.) 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved to 
add, in page 3, at end, as a fresh para- 
graph— 

“Lodgings occupied by a person in any two 
successive years shall not be deemed to be dif- 
ferent lodgings by reason only that in either of 


such years he has in addition to such lodgings 
also occupied some other room or place.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he had no objection to the words 
being added. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Motion, ‘“‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS moved to leave out 
the clause altogether, on the ground 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer , 
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that it was important that the lodger 
clause should be guarded against abuse. 
In small boroughs fraud could not so 
well be committed by the putting for- 
ward of false claims with success; but 
in such boroughs as Westminster a man 
who was upon the list for next year had 
only to make a claim in the form pre- 
scribed in the Schedule to the Act in 
respect of lodgings, and he would be 
entitled to go upon the list just as if he 
had given evidence in support of the 
claim, whether it were well-founded or 
not. The sole protection against fraud 
was that the party making the claim 
should appear in person; but as the 
clause stood there was no possible chance 
of a thorough sifting of the register. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the clause placed the lodger fran- 
chise in the same position as other fran- 
chises. If a lodger made a claim and 
it was unobjected to, he obtained his 
vote. If it was objected to, the ob- 
jection would be heard and decided on 
its merits; should it fail, the party 
making it would have to pay the costs; 
should it succeed, the lodger lost his 
vote. 

Mr. COLLINS observed that at pre- 
sent every claimant had to prove his 
claim in order to get on the register, and 
that duty should still be imposed on him, 
though he might be absolved from proof 
year after year. Every possible pre- 
caution ought to be taken to keep the 
register pure. 

Mr. JAMES supported the clause asa 
step in the right direction towards doing 
justice to lodgers by relieving them from 
the onus of making their claims year by 
year. If the clause were rejected a 
large number of voters would be practi- 
cally disfranchised. 

Mr. CHARLEY thought the clause, 
if retained, would lead to the manufac- 
ture of rotten votes. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Arrangement of register of 
electors. ) 
Mr. HIBBERT moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the registration 
should be performed by the town clerk 
of the borough in which the nomination 

took place. 

Mr. LOCKE asked how boroughs in 
which there was no town clerk would be 
affected by the Amendment? 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, that the exist- 
ing Registration Acts, which were in- 
corporated in this Bill, provided that in 
Southwark and Westminster the duty 
should be performed by the high bailiff, 
and in other boroughs where there was 
no town clerk by the person who per- 
formed the town clerk’s duties. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Double qualifications. ) 

Mr. BRAND moved, in page 7, at 
end to add— 

“Where a person is entitled to be registered 
as a voter for a county in respect of distinct 
qualifications in two or more polling districts of 
the same county, he shall be entitled to be re- 
gistered and to vote in respect of such one of 
the qualifications as he may select, but not in 
respect of more than one; and it shall be the 
duty of every revising barrister in revising the 
lists of voters for any county to erase (subject to 
the right of selection above mentioned) from the 
lists for every polling district in the same county 
except one, the name of every person who ap- 
pears to him to be entered in more than one 
of such lists.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS objected to 
the Amendment, because he did not see 
why a voter was to be put to an election 
where he was to be registered, and be- 
cause it would be unworkable, or dis- 
franchise people unfairly. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that great in- 
convenience would be caused if the 
Amendment were adopted. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN opposed 
the Amendment, which, he said, might 
possibly secure a very trifling improve- 
ment, at the risk of a great injustice. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that as the clause 
stood there would be a great risk of 
men being disfranchised. 

Mr. COLLINS recommended that 
the clause should be brought up in an 
amended form on the Report. 

Mr. JAMES said, that if a man’s 
name was allowed to appear on the re- 
gister for four or five different places 
there would be great room for persona- 
tion, and if it was necessary to guard 
against this in boroughs it would be still 
more so in counties. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY denied 
that there was any proof of personation 
being carried on in counties because 
& person’s name appeared on the register 
for different qualifications. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the pro- 
posed addition to the clause. 


VOL. COXY. [ruip sERIZs. ] 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the clause related simply to boroughs, 
and he did not think it open to much ob- 
jection, but there might be some difficulty 
in its practical working, and he thought 
the Amendment might be adopted in a 
modified form. 

Mr. BRAND said, he was quite satis- 
fied with what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, and he 
would withdraw the Amendment for the 
present, in order that it might be brought 
up again in an altered form. 

Mr. HUNT moved that the Chairman 
be directed to report Progress, and then 
the Amendment could be brought up 
when the Committee was resumed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Secretary Bruce, The Lord Advocate, Mr, 
Winterbotham.) 


[BILL 108. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


SECOND READNG. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. GORDON said, he might call 
this Bill the fourth edition of the mea- 
sure introduced by the Government on 
the subject of land rights and convey- 
ances in Scotland, and yet without one 
single word of explanation, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate asked the 
House to assent to its second reading. 
But there was another Bill having re- 
ference to the same subject—the Land 
Rights and Conveyancing (Scotland) Bill 
—which was also down for that night, 
and it seemed to him that the proper 
course to follow would be that either a 
Commission should be issued to inquire 
into the whole subject, or that both 
Bills should be referred to the same 
Select Committee. In Scotland the sys- 
tem of the tenure of land was in con- 
nection with an excellent system of re- 
gistration, called the Register of Sasines, 
which provided for the security of titles and 
disclosed all the burdens which affected 
land. In 1833 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the desirability of 
certain changes in the law of registra- 
tion—it reported in 1838, and the Com- 
missioners recommended a number of 


21 
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improvements in the existing law with 
regard to titles, and also with the view 
of saving expense, and all those recom- 
mendations save two had been carried 
out. When he (Mr. Gordon) had the 
honour to hold the office of Lord Advyo- 
cate he introduced a Bill for consoli- 
dating all these statutes; but he found 
it impracticable to frame such a measure 
without greater consideration than he 
had been allowed to give to it; he had 
therefore introduced a Bill in the pre- 
sent Session which showed the manner 
in which the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of 1833 could be carried 
out. The Report recommended the 
continuance of the present system with 
certain modifications for the better secu- 
rity of titles, and the diminution of the 
expense: but the present Bill of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
though it did not profess to abolish the 
feudal system dealt with the rights of 
the superiors as if they were real burdens 
upon the rights of property, and not the 
rights of property themselves; for it would 
deprive the superiors of valuable rights 
which they at present possessed as pro- 
prietors. But the question arose what 


Conveyancing 


benefit would be derived by the vassal 
by this departure from the recommenda- 


tions of the Commissioners, and changing 
the superior’s right as a right of pro- 
perty, and converting it into a right of 
mere security? None whatever. It did 
not make the proceedings any cheaper ; 
it did not effect any economy in the 
matter; and therefore they were asked 
needlessly to change a system which 
was well understood by setting up a new 
system which depended upon a statutory 
enactment. The expenses of titles in 
Scotland were not so great as one might 
suppose—for the reason that solicitors 
were not paid by the length of their 
conveyances, as in England, but by ad 
valorem fees, less in amount than the 
fees paid to a stockbroker for the transfer 
of stocks and shares, and the agent em- 
ployed became liable for the security of 
the title. Some of the provisions of the 
Scotch law which the Bill proposed to 
abolish were of the highest value—such 
as the inquiry into the rights of heirship 
and the matter of services, as to which 
professional men in England had often 
expressed to him their admiration. He 
thought that a Commission ought to be 
appointed to report upon the whole sub- 
ject, or that both Bills should be referred 


Yr. Gordon 
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to a Select Committee who should be 
empowered to take evidence. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
he had heard the speech of his right 
hon. and learned Friend with some sur- 
prise. The question before the House 
was that the Bill should be read a second 
time; but his right hon. and learned 
Friend had not used one single argu- 
ment against the second reading, but 
had only discussed a number of things 
relating to the details of the Committee, 
and which it would be very proper to 
take into consideration while the Bill 
was in Committee. Upon several points 
to which his right hon. and learned 
Friend had referred, he had unfortu- 
nately been so obscure that he (the 
Lord Advocate) had been unable to 
catch his meaning. Some alterations in 
the law no doubt were proposed ; but 
for the most part the remedies of the 
superiors were left much as before. The 
provision for abolishing services was 
not introduced by this Bill for the first 
time, for it would be found in the Bill 
of last year, and had been received with 
great approbation by all the legal bodies 
in Scotland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought the proposal of the Govern- 
ment conferred a great boon upon the 
feuars in simplifying their title and 
enabling them to convey property easily 
and cheaply. But the Bill itself was 
open to criticism, and would have to be 
much modified before it would meet the 
rights of the different interests in- 
volved. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE complained 
that the Lord Advocate had abstained 
from any explanation of the provisions 
of the Bill, and gave notice that, if it 
should be read a second time, he would 
move that it be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. ORR-EWING thought that some 
change in the existing law was demanded 
by all Scotland. It seemed to him that the 
two Bills ran much alongside each other 
and he did not see why they might not be 
fused together in Committee of the 
Whole House without sending them toa 
Select Committee. 

Mr. M’LAGAN said, that he had ori- 
ginally intended to support the Bill, but 
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within the last 24 hours he had received 
such strong representations from Scot- 
land, that he intended to support the 
Motion for a Select Committee. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was sur- 
prised to find the Scotch Members, who 
were ready to complain of the difficulty 
of finding time for the transaction of 
Scotch business, should be so anxious to 
see this Bill talked out. He hoped the 
House would support the second read- 
ing, and that they should not hear any 
more of going to a Select Committee up- 
stairs. When they got into Committee 
of the Whole House, whatever Amend- 
ments were necessary could be made. 


Motion agreed to. 


Artillery— Foreign 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL. 

On Motion of The Marquess of Hartineron, 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by the 
Local Government Board for Ireland relating to 
the town and borough of Wexford, ordered to 
be brought in by The Marquess of Hartincton 
and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 139.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Portpatrick Harbour (71). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 
(46), and passed. 


ARTILLERY—FOREIGN BREECH-LOAD- 
ING GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE, ac- 
cording to Notice, rose to ask a Question 
of Her Majesty’s Government relative to 
the late improvements in foreign breech- 
loading guns. No doubt their Lordships 
were aware that great changes and im- 

rovements had been effected within the 
ast two or three years both in field 
egy and great guns, and it was there- 
ore the more necessary that we should 


keep a look-out for what was being done 
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by other nations—more particularly as 
some of them appeared to be adopting a 
system which we had given up and dis- 
carded — namely, the breech - loading 
plan. We were the first to take up the 
system of breech-loading artillery, and 
we gave it up after what he did not con- 
sider a sufficiently long trial. It was 
odd that other nations should be adopt- 
ing it after, of course, having considered 
the reasons which had induced us to give 
it up. No doubt they adopted it because 
they were of opinion that it afforded 
much greater facility for loading, and 
consequently gave a greater quickness 
of fire, and that the men who served 
breech-loading guns could be perfectly 
out of rifle shot. He admitted that a 
system which would answer very well for 
field guns would not necessarily answer 
for guns of 25, 30, or 40 tons—that was 
his opinion ; but we ought not to omit 
paying due attention to the fact that 
guns of 35, 40, and, he was told, 50 tons 
were being manufactured by other na- 
tions on the breech-loading principle. 
Ever since armour-plating was brought 
into use for ships and forts there had 
been a constant race going on between 
plates and guns. We had been building 
guns of 12, 18, and 25 tons, until at last 
we turned out what was regarded by us 
to be a wonder of the world—this was 
‘“‘the Woolwich Infant,” which was 
manufactured about three years ago—at 
which time it was supposed to be the 
most powerful gun that any country pos- 
sessed—but judging from what he saw 
in the newspapers it was exceeded by 
something manufactured elsewhere. The 
only 85-ton guns we had for sea ser- 
vice—and he believed they were four 
in number—were on board the Devasta- 
tion, which for her armament entirely 
depended on those guns. In his opi- 
nion, and that of several naval officers 
and artillery officers whose opinion was 
entitled to respect, the plan of rifling 
now in practice with us was not the 
best one. Foreign nations were adopt- 
ing a different plan. In our large guns 
the shot was rotated by a small stud, 
which was not more than half an inch in 
diameter. Now in a 35-ton gun throw- 
ing a shot of 700 lb., and fired with 110 
lb. of powder, such a stud could not last 
very long. The French were said to be 
manufacturing a gun which was to be an 
improvement on our 35-ton gun, which 
it had been supposed nothing could beat. 


212 
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The new French gun was said to have a 
12}-inch bore, which was half an inch 
greater than ours; it weighed a ton 
less than ours — 34 tons, instead of 
35 tons — and it threw a shot of 850 
lb. fired with 137 lb. of powder. The 
result was an initial velocity and a range 
much exceeding ours. As to rifling, 
while he did not believe Captain Scott’s 
plan was perfect, he did believe it was 
much superior to that in use for our 
guns. As to the length and weight of guns 
there was no limit on these points as far 
as artillery on shore was concerned ; but 
in the naval service length was of much 
importance, because the longer the gun 
the larger the turret required. He hoped 
to hear from the noble Marquess the 
Under Secretary for War that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were alive to the im- 
portance of what was being done by 
other nations in respect to improvements 
in artillery. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he had no doubt that in placing his 
own opinion on record the noble and 
gallant Earl had attained one of the ob- 
jects which had induced him to make the 
inquiry which he had just addressed to 
the Government because he gathered 
from his concluding words that his pur- 
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posein asking these questions was simply 
to obtain an assurance that the War De- 
partment was exercising due vigilance 
with regard to the experiments of con- 
tinental artillerists, and was prepared 
to profit by the experience of other 


countries. In reply he could assure the 
noble and gallant Earl that the Depart- 
ment had not only very ample but very 
accurate information as to the progress 
of the science of artillery by other na- 
tions; but, as the noble and gallant 
Earl must no doubt be aware, a con- 
siderable portion of the information ob- 
tained on such subjects for the use of the 
Government was such as it was customary 
to treat as confidential, and therefore he 
would not expect him to depart from 
usage by entering into details as to the 
information to which his question had 
reference. As to the technical matters 
discussed by the noble and gallant Earl, 
he hoped he would excuse him from 
following him over that ground, and 
allow him to express his opinion that 
questions of that kind were better rele- 
gated to the responsible Department of 
the Government than dealt with by dis- 
cussion in either of the Houses of Par- 


The Earl of Lauderdale 
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liament. He should not, however, like 
it to be supposed that experiments re- 
cently made had led to any mistrust of 
or dissatisfaction with the guns now in 
use in our service. On the contrary, he 
was in a position to say that not only in 
the opinion of the highest English au- 
thorities, but also in that of distinguished 
foreign officers of artillery, both our 
field-guns and our heavy guns were emi- 
nently satisfactory. He might add that 
there was no well-grounded appre- 
hension of our being left behind in any 
competition with foreign artillery. He 
believed that we were able to make 
larger forgings of metal than any other 
country. We had recently erected at 
Woolwich a steam-hammer, the power 
of which was in excess of that possessed 
by any other nation. Then, in the article 
of powder, we could hold our own. For 
every type of gun, as he understood, 
there was a particular kind of powder. 
He was informed that to the particular 
kind of powder with which the gun was 
fired some of the results alluded to by 
the noble and gallant Earl were to be 
attributed, and that we were able to 
make powder of any kind as well as any 
other nation. Again, we enjoyed an- 
other great advantage—namely, that in 
no other country were experiments con- 
ducted on so large and complete a scale 
as in England. He. was happy to say 
that recently an officer accredited by the 
War Department had been allowed to 
be present at a series of expetiments in 
France, and that he had been very 
courteously received by the French Go- 
vernment. If the noble and gallant 
Earl required for his own satisfaction any 
further information which it was in the 

ower of the War Department to give 

im, the Department would be happy to 
communicate it to one so able and ex- 
perienced in, matters relating to ships 
and guns. 

Tue Eart- or LAUDERDALE was 
understood to say he doubted that we 
could turn out any gun equal to Krupp’s 
gun manufactory at Essen. 

Tue Marovess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that two years ago the Superin- 
tendent of the Woolwich factory said 
he wads prepared to make a 60-ton gun if 
the Government required it. He be- 
lieved that at the present moment the 
Superintendent would be prepared to 
undertake the manufacture of one of 100 
tons. 
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PORTPATRICK HARBOUR BILL. (No. 71.) 
(The Earl Cowper.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
(on behalf of Earl Cowper) in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill explained 
that its object was to relieve the Board 
of Trade from the statutory liability to 
maintain the works at Portpatrick Har- 
bour, which was vested in them because 
that harbour had been a station for 
packets between Portpatrick and Dona- 
ghadee. Now that it was no longer a 
packet station the Board of Trade wished 
to be relieved of it. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, 
there would be no objection to the Bill 
if any means of maintaining the harbour 
when the Board of Trade was relieved of 
it were provided. Could the noble 
Marquess state who was to take charge 
of its maintenance. If there were no 
authority to undertake that charge, the 
harbour would go to ruin when the 
Board of Trade was relieved of it. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he could not then answer the ques- 
tion in a positive manner; but many 
harbours were maintained by local au- 
thorities, and he supposed that would 
be the case in this instance. He would, 
however, make inquiry on the subject, 
and at the next stage of the Bill would 
be prepared to give their Lordships 
some definite information on the point. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Crvm Service Estmares. 

Pusiic Brits — Second Reading — Fishery In- 
spectors (Ireland) * [136}. 

Committee — Married Women’s Property Act 
(1870) Amendment * [7]—xz.p. 

Committee—Report—Canonries * [18]. 


{Apri 25, 1873} 
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AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 


QUESTIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any authentic information of the 
defeat of the forces of the British Pro- 
tectorate on the Gold Coast by the Ash- 
antee army; And, what steps are being 
taken to resist the invasion and to pro- 
tect the British settlements at Cape Coast 
Castle? He also asked (for Mr. M‘Ar- 
thur), What steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken to répel the Ashantee 
invasion of the protected territories on 
the Gold Coast, the army of that power 
being, by last accounts, within twenty 
miles of Cape Coast Castle; and, if it be 
true that Mr. Salmon has been sent to 
Cape Coast; and, if so, with what in- 
structions ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN : 
Sir, Mr. Salmon is Collector of Customs 
at the Gold Coast, and he had been on 
leave in thiscountry. He was sent back 
in consequence of the illness of Colonel 
Harley, the Administrator of the Gold 
Coast, who, however, had happily re- 
covered. Mr. Salmon’s instructions were 
to resume his duties and assist the Ad- 
ministrator, but I regret to say that he 
has been seized with illness on the 
journey, and has turned homewards from 
Madeira. Our last accounts of the Ash- 
antee invasion were to the effect that 
there had been an engagement between 
the Fantee tribes and the invading army 
at a place called Yankumassie, distant 
30 miles from Cape Coast Castle. That 
engagement had terminated favourably 
to the invaders, but they appeared to 
have suffered considerably, and had not 
advanced further at the date of our 
Despatches. As to the steps which have 
been taken ‘‘to resist the invasion and 
to protect the settlements,’’ I will read 
to the House the Instructions given in 
1864 in a similar case of Ashantee inva- 
sion by the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. Cardwell) before I 
state those steps. Writing to Governor 
Pine, Mr. Cardwell said— 


“The duty of defending the extensive territory 
included in the Protectorate can only be satis- 
factorily discharged if the chiefs to whom it be- 
longs are united and resolute in their own de- 
fence. The proper course, therefore, is to takg 
every possible means for bringing the chiefs to 
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an united and decided system of defence, and for 
this purpose to give them advice, to supply them 
judiciously with military stores, and in concert 
with the officer in command of the forces, to fur- 
nish them with such assistance as he may be able 
to afford, without exposing his officers and men 
to any protracted residence in the interior, and 
without weakening his force upon the coast so 
as to endanger the safety of the settlements 
themselves.” 

Now, Sir, for the steps which have been 
taken. A reinforcement of 100 men of 
the 2nd West India Regiment has ar- 
rived from Sierra Leone; 150 of the 
Houssa Police—a most serviceable force 
—have also been sent to the Gold Coast. 
Colonel Harley, who has had long expe- 
rience of that coast, and in whose ability 
and military skill we have the highest 
confidence, has taken every possible step 
to unite and combine the tribes of the 
Protectorate. Supplies of arms and 
ammunition were already in the forts— 
further supplies were sent some time 
since, and additional large supplies have 
lately been sent, while active steps have 
been taken to prevent arms and ammu- 
nition reaching the invaders. Two ships 
of war—the Seagull and the Decoy—are 
at Cape Coast, and a paddle steamer has 
been sent out as being more generally 
useful than screw steamers. Colonel 
Harley reports that the forts both at 
Cape Coast and Elmira are strong and 
well-provisioned, and we sent out some 
time since further large stores of pro- 
visions to guard against any possible 
contingency. I may add that Colonel 
Harley had arrested the King of Elmina, 
who had refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, which step had been well re- 
ceived by the loyal population, and 
which, together with the other prompt 
and active steps taken by the Admi- 
nistrator, has the full approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—LAGOS. 
QUESTION, 


Sm THOMAS BAZLEY asked th 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he is aware that from ex- 
isting disruptions at Lagos and on the 
neighbouring continent the commerce of 
those districts has greatly diminished ; 
exports, imports, and the public revenue 
being all seriously reduced in amounts; 
whether any reasonable or early restora- 
tion of the means of resuming business 
may be expected; if he would state to 
the House whether Lagos, with its 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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British residents and their property, re- 
tains its usual defence, or has been de- 
prived of that defence; and, whether 
Negroesunder persecution and in slavery, 
having taken refuge in Lagos, have been 
surrendered to their assumed owners? 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, it is quite true that there has been 
much interruption of the commerce and 
trade of Lagos, owing to the action of 
the neighbouring tribes, though there 
has been such a considerable receipt of 
duties at the Custom House, in spite of 
all difficulties, as to prove that peace and 
tranquility are alone needed to render 
Lagos a most flourishing settlement. 
When we are dealing with fickle and 
savage tribes, it is hardly safe to 
prophecy as to their course of action; 
but the judicious attitude maintained by 
Administrator Berkeley opens out a pro- 
spect of better things. In his last letter 
he states that he had received a commu- 
nication from the Egbas and Jebus, which 
was likely to lead to explanations which 
itis hoped would bring about a more 
satisfactory condition of affairs. As to 
the question of defence, it is true that 
150 of the Houssa Police had been sent 
to the Gold Coast, but steps were being 
taken to maintain the local detachment 


at its full strength, and no apprehen- 
sion was entertained of any attack on 


the settlement. A ship of war had, 
however, gone to Lagos. Mr. Berkeley 
had made an expedition to a part of the 
country where difficulties had been re- 
ported to exist, and had found those 
difficulties to have been greatly exagge- 
rated. As to negroes having been re- 
turned to slavery from Lagos, it was true 
that complaints had been made, which, 
on careful inquiry having been instituted, 
turned out to be somewhat exaggerated, 
but not without foundation. Nothing 
of the kind, however, had occurred since 
the arrival of the present administrator, 
and the most stringent order had been 
sent out from home to the effect that 
British territory must in every part of 
the world be free territory ; in which the 
slave might find a safe harbour of 
refuge. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is his intention 
to take any steps, in accordance with the 
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assurance given last Session, to apply 
the balance of the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund in aid of the Irish Fisheries; 
and, whether any other, and if so what, 
appropriation of that balance, or any 

rtion of it, has been proposed to the 
Trish Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the language he used last 
Session did not warrant the statement 
that he gave an assurance that the 
balance of the fund should be applied 
to the Irish fisheries. All he said was, 
there was just a possibility of its being 
done; but he stated that legislation 
would, probably, be necessary for the 

ose. Having inquired further, he 
found that no part of that fund could be 
applied to this purpose without legisla- 
tion. He, accordingly, made a proposi- 
tion to the Treasury on the subject—in 
reference to the introduction of a Bill; 
but to his letter no official reply had as 
yet been received, he had, however, 
ascertained that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had had the subject under 
consideration, and he did not think it 
would be desirable to legislate on the 
subject of this fund in the imited manner 
suggested; indeed, he considered the 
whole system of the management and 
lication of this fund highly objection- 
e, and that some means should be 
adopted for relieving the Treasury alto- 
gether from the management and appli- 
cation of it. The subject was now under 
the consideration of the Government. He 
was not aware that any application for 
a proportion of the balance had been 
made—certainly not to the Irish Go- 
vernment, 


ap 
ab 


MERCANTILE MARINE—WRECK OF 
THE “ ATLANTIC.”—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the investigation lately held at 
Halifax into the loss of the steamship 
“ Atlantic,”” was held by the officer of 
Customs there on his own mere motion 
and responsibility, or under the authority 
and directions of the Governor in Council 
of the Dominion; whether it was held in 
accordance with the requirements of any 
and what Colonial Ordinance regulating 
the conduct of inquiries into wrecks ; 
and, whether, in the event of the Halifax 
inquiry having been illegal and invalid, 
the Board of Trade will order another 
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inquiry into the cireumstances of the loss 
of the ship? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Sir, I am unable to give a complete 
answer to the right hon. Baronet in con- 
sequence of the absence of the official 
Minutes of the inquiry at Halifax, and 
until they have been received I can only 
say what we know at present. The in- 
quiry lately held at Halifax purported 
to have been held under the powers of 
a Colonial Act passed under the autho- 
rity of the Imperial Merchant Shipping 
Act, under which the Dominion autho- 


|rities have the power to hold inquiries 
(in all respects similar to the inquiries 


held in this country under the direct 
authority of the Merchant Shipping Act. 
Whether all proceedings in connection 
with the inquiry at Halifax were regular 
or not I am not able positively to say. 
I must at the same time say, according 
to our experience, Canadian inquiries, of 
this kind are generally well looked after. 
The result of this inquiry has been that 
the captain’s certificate has been sus- 
pended for two years. If that inquiry 
has not been regular, it can be had over 
again in this country; if it has been 


fregular, and in strict accordance with 


the law, the captain, cannot be tried 
over again so far as his certificate is 
concerned. Whether any further pro- 
ceedings should take place affecting the 
captain or officers, it will be impossible 
for us to say until the official Minutes 
shall have been received. There is, how- 
ever, another separate subject which can 
only, and must be inquired into in this 
country—namely, the allegations that 
the quantity of fuel and provisions on 
board the Atlantic was insufficient, and 
that this circumstance necessitated her 
going out of her course. This affected, 
in the first place, the conduct of her 
owners, and also the conduct of the 
officers of the Board of Trade; and into 
this matter, which can only be properly 
investigated at Liverpool, I have ordered 
a full and searching inquiry to be held. 
I may add that a wish that such an in- 
quiry should be instituted was strongly 
expressed by the owners of the Atlantic. 


POLICE INTERFERENCE WITH POLI- 
TICAL PLACARDS—NOTTINGHAM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Homg 
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Department, If his attention has been 
called to the conduct of the chief con- 
stable of the Nottinghamshire Consta- 
bulary, in destroying a posting bill in 
which a meeting of persons holding Re- 
publican opinions was announced ; and, 
what power the Secretary of State pos- 
sesses of censuring the conduct of a chief 
constable of County Constabulary ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I believe the facts 
of the case are these—A gentleman who 
is chief constable of the county of Not- 
tingham, being in the town of Notting- 
ham, where he has no jurisdiction, put 
his stick through a placard which pur- 
ported to call a meeting of those who 
held Republican opinions. He was sum- 
moned for malicious trespass; but the 
case was dismissed, on the ground that 
the wall on which the placard had been 
posted belonged to the Corporation, and 
that the Corporation had not given their 
permission for the posting of the placard. 
At the same time, I am bound to say I 
cannot approve the conduct of the chief 
constable in acting as he did. Either 
such a placard was legal or illegal; and 
if it were illegal means ought to have 
been taken to indict the persons who 
had committed an offence against the 
law. On the other hand, if it were legal, 
however offensive the contents of the 
placard might be to the feelings of this 
gentleman, he, as a representative of 
the law, ought not to have allowed him- 
self to be carried away by his feelings. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
question, I have to remark that the Se- 
cretary of State has no direct means of 
censuring a chief constable of county 
constabulary. 


POST OFFICE— TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—PURCHASE OF THE MID- 
LAND RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

QUESTION. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked the Postmaster 
General, If he would state to the House 
what amount of money was paid by the 
Post Office to the Electric Telegraph 
Company for its rights over the Midland 
Railway system; when the agreement 
under which such rights were enjoyed 
by the Electric Telegraph Company will 
terminate; and, the amount (if any) 
which has been claimed by the Mid- 
land Railway Company from the Post 
Office in respect of their reversionary 
interests on the termination of such 
agreement ? 


Mr. Auberon Herbert 
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Mr. MONSELL: Sir, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will refer to the 
Schedule, he will find that the Electric 
Telegraph Company received, under the 
Telegraphs Act of 1868, 20 years’ pur- 
chase of their entire net profits over the 
whole system during the year ending 
June, 1868. The amount of the pur- 
chase money is stated in the Telegraphs 
Act of 1869—namely, £2,938,826. The 
claims of the Midland Railway Company 
are disputed by the Post Office, and will 
be the subject of arbitration. I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
agree with me that no information re- 
specting them ought to be given pend- 
ing the arbitration. 

rR. PLUNKET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not stated when the 
agreement would terminate. 

Mr. MONSELL: That is one of the 
things which I think ought not to be 
stated during the arbitration. 


IRELAND—PURCHASE OF IRISH RAIL- 
WAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the noble 
Lord the Member for Tyrone (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice. Considering 
that the question of the purchase of the 
Irish Railways was involved in the ques- 
tion of the purchase of all the Railways 
by the State, a Notice relating to which 
subject had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kidderminster (Mr. Lea), would 
it not be desirable for the noble Lord 
to postpone the Motion which he had 
on the Paper for Tuesday next in refer- 
ence to the purchase of the Irish Rail- 
ways? 

Lorp CLAUD FA MILTON, in reply, 
said, he thought nu, for the reason that 
a different principle applied to Irish 
railways. He did not see that there was 
any close connection between them and 
the railways of England and Scotland. 
If the Irish railways had been in the 
same state of prosperity as those of Eng- 
land and Scotland, he should never have 
given Notice of his Motion. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. Motion 
made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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GALWAY ELECTION PETITION— 

TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mrz. O’CONOR, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Dublin in the case of 
the late Galway Election Petition, and 
to the state of the Law relating to the 
trial of Parliamentary Election Peti- 
tions; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent system of trying Election Petitions is unsa- 
tisfactory and requires alteration,” 
said, he should not make any long re- 
marks on the judgment delivered in Gal- 
way by Mr. Justice Keogh, as it had 
already been fully discussed by the 
House and the country; but between 
Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment and that 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Dublin 
there was a wide distinction, and it was 
to the latter judgment that he should for 
the most part confine his remarks. He 


had not the slightest wish to challenge 
the right of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Major Trench) to a seat in 
that House, but thought it would have 
been much better if he had been elected 
by a majority of the constituency than 


seated by a decision of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleasin Dublin. Now the fact was, 
that out of aconstituency of 4,000, more 
than 3,000 voted for Captain Nolan, 
whilst only 658 voted for Major Trench, 
to whom the judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas gave the seat, notwith- 
standing that he polled only a small 
fraction of the constituency. In the 
course of the last Session during the 
discussion on the Ballot Bill, the hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid) moved 
an Amendment: to the effect that when 
the candidate at the head of the poll was 
guilty of corrupt practices, and where 
the second candidate on the poll received 
one-third of the votes of the constituency, 
he should be declared to be the sitting 
Member. During that discussion several 
strong expressions of opinion were 
uttered by influential Members, and the 
Solicitor General said it was contrary to 
the practice and law of Election Peti- 
tions that any Member should be allowed 
to take his seat unless he had polled a 
majority of votes. He (Mr. O’Conor) 
was well pleased when he found that 
_ the Attorney General and the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council expressed simi- 
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lar sentiments, and that the House, 
acting on that view, rejected the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Reading. Within two months after- 
wards, however, the Galway trial came 
up and shattered the Solicitor General’s 
law, and the principle was introduced 
which the House had condemned and 
the Government had thought it unde- 
sirable for the House to adopt. Hitherto 
he had no opportunity of discussing the 
matter; beyond that he had expected 
to be told early in the present Session 
that the Government intended to bring 
in a Bill to make the Act permanent, 
which enabled the Judges to try Elec- 
tion Petitions. The Attorney General, 
however, informed him that he had no 
intention to do anything of the sort, and 
the only course open to him accordingly 
was to bring the subject before the 
House by moving the present Resolu- 
tion. Under the Act of 1868 giving 
power to the Judges to try Election 
Petitions they were declared to be 
Judges both of law and fact. From the 
decision as Judges of fact there was no 
appeal, from their decision as Judges of 
law there was practically no appeal 
either; but under the 12th section 
power was given to them to reserve 
questions of law, if they saw fit, to the 
Court of Common Pleas. Now, it oc- 
curred, that in the Galway case, Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh decided that Captain Nolan 
was not duly elected, and further, that 
previous to the election, he was not a 
qualified candidate, but he reserved two 
questions for the Court of Common Pleas 
—first, were the electors who formed the 
majority fixed with sufficient knowledge 
of Captain Nolan’s incapacity, and should 
they have acted upon it; and, secondly, 
whether, supposing the first question 
were decided in the affirmative, Major 
(then Captain) Trench was entitled to the 
seat? It was doubtful whether the first 
question ought to have been reserved at 
all, because the Act did not give the 
Judge the power to reserve questions of 
fact, but only of law, and accordingly it 
was the opinion of Chief Justice Monahan 
that. the question whether the electors 
were aware of the incapacity of Cap- 
tain Nolan ought not to have been sub- 
mitted to the Court above, and the Chief 
Justice hoped that the legislature would 
take into consideration the Report in the 
Clitheroe case, and establish some prin- 
ciple for the Courts to go upon when such 
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cases arose. The Judges having declared 
that they could not find in the decisions 
of Election Committees any principle 
on which they could depend, formed 
their conclusion upon the broad prin- 
ciples of common law, that if an elector, 
knowing a candidate to be disqualified, 
deliberately voted for him, he thereby 
threw away his vote. Nobody, however, 
believed, as a matter of fact, that the 
great body of the Galway electors, in 
voting for Captain Nolan, had the least 
idea that they were throwing away their 
votes; and it was, hethought, initselfsuffi- 
cient to show that the Government ought 
to legislate on this subject when they 
remembered that they had in that House 
a gentleman who, without polling more 
than 650 electors, sat as the nominal re- 
presentative of 4,000 voters, by virtue of 
the judgment of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the Chief Justice of which had 
declared him not entitled to the seat. 
It might, perhaps, be suggested —in- 
deed the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) had given Notice 
of a Motion upon the subject—that it 
ought to be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, with a view to their recommending a 
remedy. To that he had no objection, 
so long as its reference to a Select Com- 


mittee was not made a pretext for post- 
poning legislation, for there was no 
question that legislation upon the sub- 
ject was necessary ; and required to be 


immediate. He could not help thinking, 
however, that whatever course were 
adopted in cases where reserved ques- 
tions of law came before the full Court, 
and where the Judges were divided in 
opinion, there ought to be some further 
tribunals to which such cases should be 
submitted. There ought also to be a 
provision by which litigants in Election 
Petitions should be entitled to demand 
a case in points of law as a matter of 
right. There could be no doubt that 
the present system of trying Election 
Petitions was unsatisfactory, although he 
was quite prepared to admit that the Gal- 
way case standing by itself, or even in 
company with one or two others, would not 
be sufficient to justify such a change as 
that for which he was pleading. It could 
not, he believed, be pretended that the 
public placed much confidence in the de- 
cisions of the present tribunals, their 
chief effect, as had been well said, being 
to furnish the corrupt practiser with 
charts and compass by which to steer 


Mr. O Conor 
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his vessel. Indeed, when the new juris- 
diction was created it was protested 
against in the strongest manner by the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench and 
by the other Judges; and certainly if 
any confidence were reposed in it now, 
that confidence had been of very recent 
growth, for when the Election Petitions 
began to be tried under the Judges, 
there were complaints of the new tribunal 
from every part of the country. No 
doubt, the old tribunals were not always 
free from suspicion of party influence, 
and in the change which had been made, 
so far as England was concerned, they 
had secured a tribunal which might be 
said on the whole to be free from that 
reproach. In Ireland, however, the tribu- 
nals were composed of strong party men 
—for it was owing to the services which 
they had rendered their party that they 
had attained their judicial position—and 
it was easy to understand how difficult 
it was, when a Judge had all his friends 
arrayed on one side and all his foes on the 
other, to avoid being swayed by feelings 
in favour of his friends. It was not fair to 
the constituencies, to the candidates, or 
to themselves that the Judges should be 
placed in such a position, for by the pre- 
sent system a single Judge was sent to 
decide both the law and the fact, and 
from his decision there was no appeal. 
That was too much power to give to 
give to a Judge in important cases like 
these. By the ordinary principles of 
law a single Judge was never allowed to 
decide questions of fact without appeal, 
and in matters of this important charac- 
ter it would be well to adopt the same 
principle. In short, he knew no branch 
of English law in which the same pro- 
cedure was adopted as in Election Peti- 
tions. The other evening, on the dis- 
cussion of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill, objection was taken to the proposal 
to vest the Commissioners with power to 
decide on questions of law and fact, on 
the ground that no such power existed 
in any other tribunal. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General, 
however, defended the provision, and 
pointed to what he termed the precedent 
of the Court of Chancery. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, however, forgot that 
the decisions of the Court of Chancery 
could be, and were in fact, constantly 
appealed from, and that they were bound 
down by rules of evidence and of proce- 
dure. Such was not the case as regarded 
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the Election Judges. They might receive 
evidence that was not legal and reject 
evidence that was legal, and no means 
existed of revising their decision. This 
he submitted was a state of things which 
should not be allowed to exist if they 
wished the people of the country to have 
confidence in the decisions of the 
tribunal in question. From what he 
had said the House might imagine that 
he ought to conclude with moving that 
the old system of Election Petitions 
should be reverted to. He confessed 
that, in his opinion, that would be the 
best course; but he did not intend to 
make any such Motion, for he knew it 
would be hopeless to get the House to 
acknowledge that it had been in the 
wrong, by resorting to the method which 
existed previous to 1868. All he would 
do was to ask the House to consider 
carefully whether it would not be ad- 
visable to make a change in the princi- 
ple of trying the Election Petitions by 
one Judge. It would be productive of 
the greatest possible advantage if some 
system were devised which would take 
from the shoulders of one single Judge 
the responsibility which now lay upon 
them, and he was fortified in that 


opinion by the views expressed by some 


of the Judges themselves. For instance, 
when Mr. Justice Willes was examined 
before the Select Committee in 1869, in 
reply to a question put by the hon. 
Member for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross) as to whether it would be con- 
venient or satisfactory to the Judges to 
have four Members of Parliament asso- 
ciated with them on the trial of Election 
Petitions, he said—‘‘I think two would 
be sufficient ; four would be too many. 
It would be be the greatest relief to me 
personally, and would, I think, fortify 
the tribunal.” Mr. Justice Blackburn 
replied to the same effect—‘If two 
Members of Parliament would serve, it 
would greatly improve the tribunal and 
and be an immense relief to me.” An 
effort therefore should, he thought, be 
made to carry out that Amendment of 
the law. He would also suggest that, 
as to questions of law, there should be 
an appeal, and that in case the Court of 
Appeal was equally divided in opinion, 
an appeal to a higher Court should be 
provided. It was important that time 
should not be lost in this matter. They 
were probably on the eve of a General 
Election, and no hon. Member could tell 
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how soon he might find himself before 
an election tribunal, sought to be made 
responsible for the acts of some person 
who was no agent of his—acts which he 
would be the first to repudiate and con- 
demn. He therefore hoped the House 
would concur in the terms of the Resolu- 
tion he had the honour to lay before 
them. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the present 
system of trying Election Petitions is unsatis- 
factory and requires alteration,’”’—(Mr. 0’ Conor,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it a 
very undesirable course for the House 
to pursue, to proceed to condemn an Act 
of Parliament, unless they were pre- 
pared at the same time to amend it. I 
would have been far wiser if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
O’Conor) had brought in a Bill to amend 
the law by introducing a new tribunal, 
instead of proposing an abstract Resolu- 
tion, the passing of which must weaken 
the authority of the House without 
effecting any change. At the same 
time, he concurred with his hon. Friend 
that it would be a hopeless attempt to 
try to bring back the old system of trying 
Election Petitions. That system was gone 
for ever, and there was hardly an hon. 
Member in the House who could wish to 
see it revived. The law of the House on 
this question had always been in a state 
of great doubt and difficulty, and the 
questions which had arisen in Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons de- 
pended mainly upon the point whether 
a candidate was disqualified from the 
date on which his offence was committed, 
or whether his disqualification took place 
from the date of conviction. Although 
he (Mr. Collins) should have thought 
that the former view ought to have been 
taken by the legal portion of the House, 
yet on this point the most contradictory 
opinions had prevailed, as the cases of 
the Cheltenham and Horsham Petitions 
in 1848 testified. In that year two 
Select Committees came to conflicting 
decisions. In both cases the sitting 
Member had been guilty of bribery at a 
previous election, but the Cheltenham 
Committee, while unseating Mr. Berke- 
ley, did not give the seat to his opponent, 
whereas the Horsham Committee not 
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only unseated Mr. (now Sir) Seymour 
Fitzgerald, but declared his rival duly 
elected. When the point was again 
argued in 1853, the Clitheroe Committee, 
presided over by Mr. Milnes Gaskell, 
decided in the same way as the Chelten- 
ham Committee, and in view of the con- 
tradictory decisions on record, recom- 
mended that the law should be distinctly 
defined. The last House of Commons, 
of which he was not a Member, unwisely 
evaded the responsibility of settling the 
question, though it must ‘have been 
aware that it would continue to crop up. 
For himself, he did not think the can- 
didate of the minority should in all cases 
be entitled to the seat, but it might be 
well, as suggested by the hon. and 
learned Baronet the Member for Reading 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid), to give it to him 
if he had polled a certain proportion of 
the constituency, for that would dis- 
courage improper practices. At present 
English Judges might decide one way 
and Irish Judges another. He hoped 
that early next Session—for, unlike his 
hon. Friend opposite, he did not antici- 
pate a Dissolution prior to that time— 
the Government would introduce a Bill 
defining under what circumstances votes 
were thrown away. 

Mr. BUTT, who had a Notice of Mo- 
tion on the Paper for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
law on the subject, said, thattwo questions 
had been brought before the House in 
the course of the debate. One was the 
general question as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the tribunal, a question which 
could very well be settled when the 
House would renew the power of the 
Crown with respect to Election Petitions 
which expired during the present Session; 
and the other, which was a subordinate 
one, related to the state of the law as to 
the votes given to disqualified candi- 
dates. On the second of these points he 
wished to say afew words. Twenty years 
ago he had been one of the Members of 
the Committee on the Clitheroe Election, 
in which case the Member returned was 
impeached on the ground that he had 
been guilty of treating at the previous 
election. After sitting three weeks the 
Committee found that he had been 
guilty of treating. The seat was claimed 
for the other candidate, and the Com- 
mittee came to the decision that the 
candidate of the minority was elected. 
It was true the Galway case went on an- 
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other principle. Chief Justice Monahan, 
in dissenting from the rest of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas in 
Ireland, quoted the Report of the Cli- 
theroe Election Committee with approval, 
and said it expressed the principles of 
the common law. When an elector 
went and voted for a candidate whom he 
perfectly well knew to be disqualified, he 
no more discharged the duty cast upon 
him by the law than if he voted for a dead 
person or the man in the moon, and his 
vote was thrown away. But, on the 
other hand, if the vote was to be deemed 
to have been thrown away, it should be 
shown that the voter had the disqualifi- 
cation distinctly in his mind, and his vote 
must have amounted to an act of wilful- 
ness or perversity. To extend that prin- 
ciple of the law to doubtful cases, where 
the candidate’s disqualification could 
only be deduced from a long inquiry 
into a variety of facts, appeared to him 
a perversion of the law. The decision 
of the Irish Court of Common Pleas in 
the Galway case was, he believed, dis- 
approved by the entire voice of the pro- 
fession both in Ireland and in England. 
The Court held not only that a large 
number of the voters must have had 
notice of the fact that there had been 
spiritual intimidation exercised, but that 
the person exercising it was the agent of 
the candidate. How, in many instances, 
were the electors to know that? Why, 
the elector who had a notice in English, 
telling him that the person for whom he 
was about to vote was disqualified, 
might not even know the English lan- 
guage. With a view to remedy such 
cases, the Clitheroe Committee recom- 
mended that a declaratory Act should be 
passed, providing that a vote should not 
be deemed to have been thrown away 
unless it had been perversely and wil- 
fully given for a candidate who the voter 
knew could not sit in Parliament. He 
(Mr. Butt) had himself brought in a Bill 
for that purpose, but he failed to carry 
it owing to the opposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend who spoke last. It 
was, however, not too late to deal with 
the matter now, and he would suggest 
as an Amendment, that they should ap- 
point a Select Committee, consisting of 
persons who were most likely to be ac- 
quainted with the law applicable to elec- 
tions, to consider the existing law as to 
disqualified candidates. He did not 
know that he should be able formally to 
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move such an Amendment; but he had 
no doubt that when the question was 
settled, it would be settled in accordance 
with the view of the Clitheroe Committee. 
As to the tribunal which was now vested 
with the power of trying Election Peti- 
tions, he thought that it was scarcely a 
satisfactory tribunal. He, therefore, 
concurred with his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken in earnestly 
hoping that when the Bill for continuing 
the existence of this tribunal should be 
brought forward, it would be in such a 
shape that it would afford full oppor- 
tunity for considering whether the tri- 
bunal could be improved, and that it 
would not be a mere Continuance Bill. 
Dr. BALL said, that two views might 
be presented of the rule of law which 
enabled a candidate who had a minority 
of votes to take the seat under certain cir- 
cumstances. One was, that the power of 
seating a person who had only a minority 
of votes might operate as a great dis- 
couragement to improper practices; be- 
cause without such power it would be 
very small terror to a person of great 
influence that he might himself be liable 
to be unseated for bribery, when he 
knew that the effect of that very bribery 
would at another election operate in 
favour of his nominee. He had stated last 
year, that it would be rather a strong 
measure, where a few had been bribed, 
to seat the candidate of the minority, 
who might not have the slightest know- 
ledge of the bribery on the other side. 
The whole question really depended on 
the circumstances of the case. If there 
was any transaction about which it was 
the interest of the parties concerned to 
keep silence, it was bribery, nor had the 
minority in all cases an opportunity of 
knowing whether bribery had been com- 
mitted or not. But ifthe matter of dis- 
qualification was or might fairly be in- 
ferred to be patent to all, a different rule 
was applicable. And here he must say, 
according to his understanding of the 
case, that Mr. Justice Lawson, who was 
one of the ablest, most learned, and most 
impartial of the Irish Judges, did not 
found his judgment on the circumstance 
that a paper was placed in the hands of 
voters alleging that a particular candi- 
date was disqualified, but upon the fact 
that from what came before Mr. Justice 
Keogh there was reason to believe that 
intimidation, not operating in isolated 
districts or particular cases, but general, 
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extending as embodied influence and 
affecting the whole country, was patent 
and notorious. It was on that, coupled 
with the fact that it was reported by the 
Judge that the agents of the candidate in 
the minority were unable to give notice of 
intimidation in every case, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson founded his judgment. He 
(Dr. Ball) was not prepared to say upon 
principle that any wrong had been done 
in the Galway case; and, indeed, the 
matter could not be dealt with upon 
abstract principle. All the Judges 
agreed upon principle, and that prin- 
ciple was this—that if there were dis- 
qualification accompanied by actual 
knowledge by the voter who chose to 
give his vote for the disqualified can- 
didate, it was not unreasonable that the 
candidate of the minority should be 
seated. Three of the Judges drew the 
inference that all the elements were pre- 
sent which ought to go to make up dis- 
qualification—namely, notoriety, know- 
ledge arising from the notoriety, preven- 
tion of actual service by violence at the 
moment the voter was entering the 
booth ; and therefore they came to the 
conclusion in favour of the application 
of the rule. The other Judge did not, 
for he was not convinced that knowledge 
of the disqualification was brought home 
to the voter in such a manner that his 
vote should be considered as thrown 
away. In reality, therefore, the dis- 
agreement arose rather from an in- 
ference of fact than of law. Now, every 
tribunal was liable to error, and this 
liability would be just as great in a tri- 
bunal of five as of one, and all that could 
be done in law was to lay down a prin- 
ciple in itself correct, but the application 
of that principle by the Judges them- 
selves could not be guarded from error. 
The other question, where the juris- 
diction should be placed, was an im- 
portant one. It had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. O’Conor), 
that the Irish Judges were open to 
suspicion in this matter, because they 
reached the bench almost always through 
being Law Officers; but surely a man 
might be a Law Officer as well as a poli- 
tician, and a politician without being a 
violent politician, and need not carry 
to the bench that ardour which distin- 
guished young gentlemen who were just 
entering upon their career, to whom it 
might naturally appear a matter of 
import as to whether there was one hon, 
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Member more or less on either side of 
the House. In fact, he had never heard 
any imputation upon the Judges in 
election matters, until the Galway Hlec- 
tion case arose, when no doubt, by 
agitation, a very strong feeling was got 
up. Indeed, even before the Court of 
Common Pleas had decided what the 
effect of the judgment was, a meeting 
was called in Dublin by the highest re- 
ligious authority in a certain denomi- 
nation for the purpose of condemning 
the Judge. Then, again, there was no 
mode of testing or judging this matter 
as regarded the general question, for 
the judgments hitherto given, according 
to his experience, had given general 
satisfaction, and surely no one would 
say that the decisions under the old 
system had given general satisfaction, 
for those decisions had been most dis- 
cordant and inconsistent. A question of 
this kind, however, should not be 
brought forward on the basis of an 
isolated case, nor by a private Member ; 
it should be dealt with in connection 
with the whole system, and be under- 
taken on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that no one could complain of the hon. 
Members for Sligo (Mr. O’Conor), and 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), for bringing the 
question under the consideration of the 
House, for, whether rightly or wrongly, 
a large amount of public excitement had 
been created by it, and, indeed, in re- 
gard to the Galway Election Petition, he 
did not wonder at the attention of the 
public being directed to the tribunal re- 
ferred to, neither did he regret it. If he 
should have said anything having the ap- 
pearance of discourtesy towards his hon. 
Friends, he could assure them that it 
was totally unintentional on his part to 
give them the slightest offence, and he 
hoped after that explanation his hon. 
Friends would dismiss any such impres- 
sion from their minds, but he must say 
he saw no ground for the present Mo- 
tions. The first Motion raised the ques- 
tion of the tribunal which Parliament 
had elected to try these Petitions, and 
the second, the state of the law in regard 
to the disqualification of candidates. He 
would consider the last question first, 
because there was less to be said upon 
it. The law was perfectly clear, though 
the application of the law, he confessed, 
was somewhat difficult. It was not sim- 
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py because a vote had been given for a 
isqualified person that that vote should 
be thrown away. There must be also a 
knowledge in the mind of the voter, or 
an express notice of disqualification con- 
veyed to his mind, of the party for whom 
he was about to vote being disqualitied. 
Under what particular circumstances 
knowledge would be held to exist and 
express notice of disqualification con- 
veyed to the voter was a question of a 
very different character. He could, there- 
fore, understand how differently consti- 
tuted minds could arrive at different con- 
clusions. Speaking for himself, he can- 
didly confessed he felt he could not have 
arrived at the same conclusion upon the 
facts of the case in question as had been 
arrived at by the tribunal referred to. 
That was, however, a very different thing 
from saying that the tribunal which had 
arrived at such a conclusion as that under 
their immediate consideration should be 
immediately put an end to or be discre- 
dited by the votes of that House. There 
was, moreover, no doubt that the prin- 
ciple was acted upon much further in 
the Galway case than it ever was before; 
but errors were incidental to all tribu- 
nals, and while they had perfect confi- 
dence in the uprightness, integrity, and 
impartiality of the Judges, they must 
submit to having important questions 
like these occasionally decided by a ma- 
jority of one. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) did not 
like the idea of a Member being seated 
by the majority of a divided Court. The 
Act, however, required the Judges to 
decide who should sit, and since Parlia- 
ment had resolved, after deliberation, to 
require this from them, the position 
should not be hastily withdrawn from. 
Indeed, the same thing might have oc- 
curred as the result of an inquiry by an 
Election Committee under the old sys- 
tem. The existing tribunal was erected 
after great deliberation and argument 
in that House. It was constituted in the 
face of the remonstrances of many hon. 
Members whose opinions were justly en- 
titled to great weight, and he must con- 
fess that it was constituted against his 
own judgment, and that he had consi- 
derable misgivings of its success. He 
thought, therefore, that there was great 
force in the protest offered to it by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England with all 
his great power and force of language. 
That tribunal, however, was set up, a8 
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late as 1868. Only one General Election 
had since taken place, and only one set 
of Election Petitions had been tried by 
those Judges, and whatever might be 
said of their decisions, nobody could 
charge those Judges with being either 
corrupt, partial, or dishonest in pro- 
nouncing those decisions. He said, there- 
fore, from the insufficient nature of the 
experience they had as yet acquired, that 
there was no case shown for the altera- 
tion of the law, and he would be no 
arty to restoring the jurisdiction to that 

ouse, which deliberately parted with it 
in 1868. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed to amend the law by giving 
an appeal to the Exchequer Chamber. 
Now, the expense and delay attending 
such a proceeding would be very con- 
siderable, and as to an appeal to the 
other House, he frankly confessed he 
had an invincible objection to submit 
the question whether an hon. Member 
should or should not sit in that House to 
the decision of the other House of Par- 
liament. On the whole, therefore, he 


did not see that any good would be got 
from the suggestions offered for the 
amendment of the existing tribunal ; and 
though the question was a grave one, he 


did not think the House yet had any 
materials for a salutary change in the 
law. As to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for the purposes of inquiry, the 
law was perfectly clear as it stood, though 
its application to complicated facts was 
exceedingly difficult; and he did not 
think that any good would come from 
inquiry. Under all the circumstances, 
therefore, he hoped that the hon. Mover 
would not press this question to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
was another point of view from which 
he thought the question ought to be re- 

arded. The tribunal for the trial of 

ection Petitions was changed and the 
jurisdiction removed from the House of 
Commons for the express purpose of in- 
creasing the confidence of the public in 
the decisions arrived at. But would any- 
one say that the results of the Galway 
election had had any other effect than 
that of overthrowing all public confi- 
dence in the new tribunal, or that, rightly 
or wrongly, it had not produced a wide- 
spread impression in Ireland that the 
decisions in election cases depended very 
much on the political complexion of the 
Judge? The appeal to the Court of Com- 
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mon Pleas was a farce. It was no appeal 
at all. The Judge who tried the Petition 
stated the case in such a form as to leave 
no option to the Court, and the majority 
delivered a judgment which all the 
lawyers in England, and in Ireland, 
almost without exception, declared to 
to be in manifest opposition to the de- 
clared wishes of Parliament, when it 
legislated on the subject. The point was 
whether sufficient notice had been given 
to the electors of the supposed disquali- 
fication of the successful candidate ; but 
this, which was the essence of the case, 
never came before the Court of Common 
Pleas at all. The Judge found as a fact 
that the electors had notice, and then 
asked the Court above to decide whe- 
ther the candidate who polled so small 
a number of votes should or should not 
have the seat. The Chief Justice took 
the constitutional view and decided 
against the claim, but the other three 
Judges thought otherwise. It was high 
time, therefore, that Parliament should 
step in and declare the will of the nation. 
If there had been an appeal on the facts 
as well as on the law it would have 
been another matter, and this scandal 
and absurdity would probably not have 
arisen. In reality what had to be de- 
cided was a mixed question of fact and 
law — namely, what constituted due 
notice of disqualification, and then what 
legal consequences followed if due 
notice had been given? But the first 
point never came before the tribunal at 
all, but was decided adversely to all 
reasonable theories of representation by 
the voice of one man in an impassioned 
judgment which had set the whole 
country in a flame. He regretted very 
much that the Government held out no 
hope that it would review the operation 
of the existing Act, and he believed 
that if there had been any Irish Law 
Officers in the House, who knew and 
could interpret the general feeling of the 
country a different decision would have 
been arrived at. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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THE WORKSHOPS ACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. C. DALRYMPLE, in rising to 
call attention to the evasions and failures 
in the enforcement of the Workshops 
Act in different populous districts of the 
Country, and to move—‘“‘ That, in the 
— of this House, the present staff 
of Inspectors is altogether inadequate to 
carry out the provisions of the Acts,” 
said, that already during the present 
Session the subject had in various ways 
directly or indirectly, been brought before 
the House, and he himself had put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary on the 14th February, 
the reply to which made him think it was 
advisable to bring the subject still further 
before the public. His object was that 
the Workshops Act should no longer 
be a dead letter, for want of anything 
which Parliament could do to remedy the 
existing evil, but to ensure that it should 
be enforced, and give to populous dis- 
tricts all the benefits it was intended to 
produce. Two things out to be stated 
at the outset. In the first place, he did 
not bring this subject forward in hostility 
to the Inspectors, of whom as a body he 
knew nothing but what was favourable 
to them; and if there had been failures 


RESOLUTION. 


in the enforcement of the Act, it was 


because the Inspectors were unable to be 
everywhere atonce. One Inspector who 
had volunteered to him (Mr. Dalrymple) 
some valuable evidence, wrote to this 
effect—‘‘ We do not shrink from work, 
but it is disheartening to see a greater 
amount of it imposed upon us than 
it is physically possible to carry out.” 
Further, it was said that the evasions 
of the Act were of a casual nature, 
and due to local causes, but the in- 
stances which he intended to mention 
to the House were not of an exceptional 
character, and he believed that many 
similar ones might be discovered. Ever 
since the Amendment Act of 1871, by 
which the duty of inspection was trans- 
ferred from local authorities to the In- 
spectors and sub-Inspectors of factories, 
had become law, there had been an in- 
sufficient number of Inspectors. As an 
illustration, he might refer to Leek, 
in Staffordshire, where the inhabitants 
themselves had volunteered to come for- 
ward, rather than allow the law, in this 
respect, to be a dead letter, Thenumber 
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of workshops therein was 320, and of 
factories 42. It was true that there the 
Act was in full operation, but it was due 
to local zeal, and not to the state of the 
law that such was the state of things. 
The point which it was right to insist 
on was that legislation beneficent in 
its intention and useful in operation 
was a dead letter in many districts ; and 
without dwelling on the loss to such 
places of having the law inoperative ; 
what was to be said of the evil of 
having the law at once unrepealed and 
unenforced? Thus he had been himself 
told by the Vicar of a populous district in 
the Black Country that they knew what 
the law was,-but they had begun to 
find out that it would not be enforced. 
He would first mention to the House 
a district of 7,000 inhabitants, between 
Stourbridge and Halesowen, near Birm- 
ingham, where there were 700 nail and 
chain shops, in which the children some- 
times began to work before they were 12 
years of age, and were engaged in blow- 
ing, which was very exhausting work ; 
and, strange to say, there were no half- 
timers at school throughout that district. 
The violation of the Act there was not 
confined exclusively to small shops, but 
there was the instance of a large shop 
where the Act was regularly broken. 
That was really a typical case, because 
the district in which it occurred was a 
new one; it was neither town nor 
country, but was just the place where 
evasions of the law might be expected, 
unless there was proper inspection. In 
Bromsgrove the Act was also to a great 
extent unenforced, and the Vicar of that 
place, in his communication to him, said - 
that some authority was wanted to rescue 
the Act from becoming a dead letter. 
The case of Bromsgrove was notable, be- 
cause at one time the Act had been en- 
forced there, and at the present time, 
through laxity of inspection, it was in- 
operative and required immediate atten- 
tion. Similar complaints were made with 
regard toOldbury and Halesowen; in fact 
with regard to the former place he had 
been informed that the half-timers had 
lain in wait for their schoolmaster and 
pelted him with brickbats because he had 
made an example of one of their number. 
At Luton, where the straw manufacture 
was carried on, a better state of things ap- 
peared to exist, arising from the advan- 
tage of increased inspection. The vicar 
stated that until lately the Workshops 
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Act was a dead letter there, but within 
the last three months the Inspector, who 
had been recently appointed to enforce 
the Act in that town, had been the means 
of bringing into the girls’ school of the 
parish 112 half-timers, in addition to the 
number that previously attended it ; and 
that he had caused an increased attend- 
ance at the boys’ school. From Houghton 
Regis in the same neighbourhood, the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth, the vicar, informed 
him that there were 300 children under 
instruction; but that there was a defi- 
ciency of regular inspection. The Home 
Secretary admitted on a former occa- 
sion, in answer to a Question which 
he had put to him, that the Workshops 
Act had not been enforced so much 
as he could have wished, and he men- 
tioned iilness among the sub-Inspectors 
as probably the cause, and he expressed 
a hope that by the adoption of School 
Boards, armed with the principle of 
compulsory attendance, and their co- 
operation with Inspectors the number of 
Inspectors would not require to be in- 
creased. In 1871, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in answer to a Question 
from him (Mr. Dalrymple), said that he 
was afraid the Act could not be carried 
out effectually without the appointment 
of more Inspectors, and he supposed he 
must assume that the Education Act 
having come into operation, the Home 
Secretary did not now consider the in- 
crease of Inspectors necessary, but so 
far as experience went, unfortunately, 
the Education Act and the Workshops 
Act were rather conflicting upon this 
subject. In fact it had been pointed 
out to him that while one body of In- 
spectors were endeavouring to drive 
children into school, another body of In- 
spectors were trying to drive them out. 
The general result of the communica- 
tions that had been sent to him was, 
that the Education Act would not supply 
the deficiency of the Workshops Act. 
Both in fact were needed. The Work- 
shops Act ought to do—if he might so 
express it—in the gross, what the Educa- 
tion Act, happily elastic in its — 
tion to varied circumstances and places, 
could only do in detail, here and there 
as opportunity offered. One defect in 
the Workshops Act was, that it released 
parents or employers from the neces- 
sity of sending to school children who 
were not employed during all the week, 
and it had been pointed out to him that 
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if a man spent the first working day of 
the week in drinking, but kept a child 
employed from Tuesday every day up to 
Saturday, he had a legal right to with- 
hold that child from school. Here 
was apparently a fatal defect in the Act, 
and he did not know whether it had 
been before noticed. What he asked 
for was, that the Workshops Act, as it 
stood, should be enforced, for when as 
was the case, our factory legislation was 
the object of admiration and of imitation 
even in other countries, it would be 
highly discreditable if it were allowed to 
get out of gear at home. He did not, 
as a rule, think it was of much import- 
ance to quote the example of foreign 
countries; but he had lately seen an 
interesting volume—a translation from 
the German of a work on English factory 
legislation—by Herr Von Plener, to 
which a preface was subjoined from the 
pen of the hon. Member for Sheffield. In 
that book it appeared that in Germany, 
in Switzerland, in Sweden, in France, 
and elsewhere, our factory legislation 
had been carefully imitated. He had 
noticed, too, that the Danish correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times had lately mentioned 
that a Bill was before the Parliament of 
Denmark, having for its object the pro- 
motion of factory and workshops regula- 
tion. His Motion indicated what he 
considered to be, necessary; all his cor- 
respondents were agreed in desiring in- 
creased inspection as the remedy for the 
cases of non-enforcement of the Act. 
He could not help hoping that good 
might have been done by again calling 
attention to the subject, but of how 
much greater importance would it be, if 
those who had charge of the factory legis- 
lation of the country would determine 
that the Act should for the future be 
everywhere enforced ; if they would but 
determine by increased inspection, by 
turning the light of authority fall upon 
places where the Act had been hitherto 
neglected, that for the future it should 
be a dead letter nowhere, but that it 
should be everywhere in operation to 
the full extent of its benevolent inten- 
tion, and to the incalculable advantage 
of large and populous districts of the 
country. The hon. Member concluded 
by proposing the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the 
original Motion had been carried, that 
he do leave the Chair, the hon. Member 
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was precluded by the forms of the House 
from moving his Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he wished to 
express his thanks to the hon. Member 
for Bute (Mr. C. Dalrymple), for having 
brought forward the subject, and at the 
same time to compliment him on the 
able manner in which he had done it. 
For himself, he must say that with one 
or two exceptions the local authorities 
had neglected their duty in not putting 
the Act into force. It was true the In- 
spectors had reported that the Act had 
begun to work here and there, and Not- 
tingham was referred to asa place where 
it was working admirably; but the fact 
was, that in the small workshops outside 
the town, and outside the reach of the 
local authorities, the state of the children 
had become worse there than it was be- 
fore. In 1871, the Home Secretary in- 
troduced a measure’ which was a step in 
the right direction, but it had not been 
thoroughly enforeed—owing to the want 
of more vigour in the Factory depart- 
ment—by the appointment of more 
Inspectors. In Nottinghamshire, Leices- 
tershire, and Derbyshire there were no 
Inspectors. In many places within those 
counties, children were kept to work as 


late as eleven o’clock at night towards 
the close of the week, and from many 
places not a child was sent to school 


under the Workshops Act. The appoint- 
ment of superannuated policemen to 
enforce the Act would be a great advan- 
tage, and would not incur a large expense. 
The honour of initiating factory legisla- 
tion belonged to this country, and at 
first it was useful and beneficial in its 
operation; but foreign countries were 
now surpassing us in the liberality and 
effectiveness of their legislation on this 
subject. Our education and labour laws 
were in conflict instead of in harmony 
with each other, and the result was, that 
the Workshops Acts often operated as a 
hindrance to the working of the Educa- 
tion Act, inasmuch as the Education 
Board were always met with the remark 
that they had no power over the children 
employed in workshops, seeing that they 
came within the operation of the former 
statute. From the Report of a Commis- 
sion on the employment of women and 
children in France lately issued, it was 
found that the most deplorable conse- 
quences issued from the neglect and 
overwork of children. The annual con- 
csription tested the physical results of 
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this neglect and overwork. In rural dis- 
tricts 14,000 conscripts were required to 
furnish 10,000 recruits; in the towns, 
where the physical conditions were worse, 
no less than 24,000 conscripts were re- 
quired to get 10,000 efficient recruits, 
That arose from the wretchedness, the 
infirmity, and the diminished stature and 
general debility educed by overwork and 
want of proper sanitary conditions. In 
fact, nothing could be more painful or 
humiliating than the report of the French 
people, and the remedy which was recom- 
mended by the French Commission was 
to prohibit entirely the employment of 
French children up to 10 years of age, 
and to allow them to be employed half- 
time only whilst between 10 and 13, 
That was, in fact, a close approximation 
to the system which prevailed in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, which had been 
found beneficial in its operation. No 
more important question could occupy 
the attention of the Government or Par- 
liament than were the measures which 
were necessary to give the rising gene- 
ration of workers a healthy physique and 
a good education, and he hoped that the 
Government would see that the provi- 
sions of the Workshops Act would be 
rigorously carried out. That would be 
impossible if there were no additional 
Inspectors ; and if it cost a few thousands 
a year, it would be nothing compared 
with the beneficial results to the educa- 
tion, training, and health of the future 
generation. 

Mr. F.8. POWELL said, with regard 
to the assertion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), that the Work- , 
shops Act of 1871 had fallen into univer- 
sal neglect, he was afraid it was owing to 
the fact that it was one of the cases in 
which the Treasury had refused to sane- 
tion useful expenditure. He regretted 
that the number of Inspectors had not 
been increased, for unless the number 
was excessive prior to the extension of 
the Acts in 1871, it was obviously insuffi- 
cient now, and he disapproved the inten- 
tion to have only one Chief Inspector, 
whenever either of the present Inspector- 
ships became vacant. A Recorder who 
was once presented with a pair of white 
gloves by the borough authorities re- 
buked them for their negligence in not 
detecting crime when he knew a vast 
amount of it existed, and those who sup- 
posed these Acts were being enforced 
were similarly ignorant of the actual 
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state of the case. Under the Factory 
Act, the Inspectors had to deal with 

factories under one general 
management ; but under the Workshops 
Act the oo of workshops was 
much more difficult, owing to their small 
size and out-of-the-way situation; and 
the wide range of hours of labour—they 
might begin at 5 a.m. and need not close 
till 9 p.m.—threw a difficulty in the way 
of the Inspectors, who could not after an 
exhaustive day see that they closed at 
the last-named hour. The Inspectors 
were being employed to a certain extent 
by School Boards as visiting agents; 
whether this was in accordance with the 
intentions of the Government he did not 
know. On the passing of the Act of 
1871, the Inspectors were increased from 
45 to 53, but 100,000 workshops and 
8,000 brickfields were added to their 
charge, so that the increase was insuffi- 
cient for the additional duties imposed, 
and that fact, Mr. Baker, in his recent 
Reports had brought out very distinctly. 
Pressure was being put on the Members 
of that House by the industrial classes 
to obtain an extension of the Factory 
Act and a further limitation of the hours 
oflabour. Whether it would be wise or 
unwise in Parliament to yield to that 
pressure he would not take on himself to 
pronounce, but this at least he would 
say—the working people of this country 
were entitled to insist that the laws 
which had been enacted should be firmly 
and effectively carried out. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he felt 
perfectly certain that if the complaints 
made respecting the insufficient opera- 
tion of the Workshops’ Act were correct, 
it could not be from any lack of sym- 
pathy on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He humbly con- 
ceived the cause was to be found some- 
where else. There had been, he feared, 
a reluctance to spend money in carrying 
out this Act. [The Cuancetzor of the 
Excurquer: Not the least in the world. ] 
He was delighted to hearit. Then there 
was no reason why the Act should not 
be brought into successful operation. The 
Legislature having given its sanction to 
these remedial Acts, it would be far 
better for the Government to carry them 
into legitimate execution, and give the 
Workshops’ Act, in particular, a fair 
chance of seeing how far it was calcu- 
lated to mitigate the evils against which 
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it was directed. That there had been a 
reluctance to put the Act into effective 
operation in many districts there was no 
question, it being abundantly proved by 
the fact that many School Boards had 
brought it to the knowledge of the In- 
spectors that there were a great many 
more children in their various districts 
than attended the school, and as they 
were not in the streets they must be em- 
ployed in the workshops. He cordially 
supported the views of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bute (Mr.C. Dalrymple), 
and hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to tell them how far the 
Act had been brought into operation, 
how many Inspectors had been added to 
the staff since 1871, and would also give 
the House some information as to what 
had been done in relation to labour in 
brickfields. A considerable number of 
Inspectors, even of lower qualifications 
than those they had been in the habit of 
considering essential to the operation of 
the Factory Act, should be appointed, 
and all the energies of the Department 
be brought to bear in carrying into exe- 
cution these Acts, which, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), constituted a most glorious chap- 
ter in the history of the country, but 
which certainly those who passed them 
were in hopes would be carried into more 
full operation. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that, like many hon. Members who were 
not present, he thought this a most im- 
portant discussion, and he was of opinion 
there were two questions at the foot of 
the matter. The first was, was it right 
for Parliament to legislate for the pre- 
vention of overwork and other griev- 
ances? The second was, could they pro- 
vide the machinery for enforcing that 
legislation? To the first question Par- 
liament had replied by passing several 
Acts directly intended to put an end to 
the specific evils arising from overwork 
by women and children; to the second, 
they had endeavoured to reply by creating 
a staff of Inspectors to see that the regu- 
lations enacted in these Acts should be 
properly operative. The complaint now 
made was this—with every desire and 
every effort on the part of the Go- 
vernment to do its duty with refer- 
ence to seeing that these Acts were 
observed, they were not enforced. In 
fact, they were evaded too frequently 
as they saw by the newspapers—infa- 
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mously evaded—and he attributed this 
in many respects to the Government too 
often asking, ‘‘ How much will it cost ?” 
Moreover, the penalties inflicted were 
insufficient to deter interested employers 
from violating the law. He quite agreed 
that they ought to have a staff of In- 
spectors equal to the work to be done, 
and if it cost a few hundreds or thou- 
sands more, the money could not be 
better spent than in enforcing the 
humane statutes passed by the benevo- 
lence of Parliament. He trusted the 
Government would take the subject 
into their careful consideration, so that 
the public might be satisfied and the 
real object of the Acts carried into effect. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had great plea- 
sure in acknowledging the moderate and 
dispassionate nature of the language 
used by the hon. Member for Bute (Mr. 
C. Dalrymple) and other hon. Members 
in treating on the subject, and would 
venture to give a slight sketch of the 
legislation that had occurred with regard 
to it. Our factory legislation had re- 
mained without extension for many 
years, and from 1833 to 1864 it was en- 
tirely confined to textile manufactures 
in great establishments, the super- 
vision of which was comparatively easy, 
although it took several years to bring 
the Acts into effective operation. In 
1867 the late Government endeavoured 
to extend the operation of the Factory 
Acts to a still more considerable num- 
ber of the working classes, and the 
Workshops’ Regulation Act was passed 
with that view. He agreed that 
the time must come when that legisla- 
tion, careful and cautious as it was at 
first, would require revision, and that 
every day was showing what its weak 
points were. The Act of 1867 made no 
provision for an inspection similar to 
that provided by the Factory Acts, but 
left the matter in the hands of the local 
authorities. What was the result? In 
a few places, such as Leek, for instance, 
the Act was vigorously and usefully en- 
forced, but in general it was entirely 
neglected; and it was in consequence of 
his being dissatisfied with the enforce- 
ment of the law being left to the local 
authorities that the Government intro- 
duced their measure in 1871 to place the 
workshops under the charge of the In- 
spectors of Factories. In the autumn of 
that year it was his duty to consider 
how inspection could be best applied to 
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the extended number of establishments, 
and after full deliberation he applied 
for an addition of eight Junior Inspec- 
tors, being assured by those most com- 
petent to judge that with that addi- 
tion the Acts could within a short time 
be thoroughly enforced. He had no 
doubt great progress had been made— 
so much, indeed, that it was idle to talk 
of the law being a dead letter. The hon. 
Member for Bute (Mr. O. Dalrymple), 
who used that term, had himself shown 
that the law was by no means a dead 
letter in one district ; and he (Mr Bruce) 
might charitably suppose that what 
had taken place in that district had also 
taken place in others, which was, in- 
deed, the fact. In 1864, when the first 
considerable amendment of the law 
was made, the number of sub-In- 
spectors was 22 ; the number added then 
was six; in 1867, 17 more were ap- 
pointed ; in 1871, eight; and recently he 
obtained the permission of the Treasury 
to appoint three more. The Reports of 
Inspectors in the hands of hon. Members 
came down to April, 1872, when there 
had not been time for new arrangements 
to take effect ; and Reports to be issued 
soon would bring the work down to 
October, 1872, when it would be seen 
that, although all workshops had not 
been reached, the law was far from being 
a dead letter. There were 16,361 fac- 
tories, and to these had been paid 18,011 
visits. There were 63,431 workshops, 
and during the last six months 17,000 
visits had been paid: but it would not 
be accurate to assume that all the 63,000 
were workshops requiring inspection. 
In many, neither women nor young per- 
sons, nor children were employed; and 
in many, too, the hours fell short of 
those allowed by the Act. There were 
1,739 brickfields, and 1,321 visits had 
been paid. With regard to them, it must 
not be supposed that every brickfield 
unvisited was also uninfluenced, for the 
news of what happened in respect of any 
of them travelled very fast, and a con- 
viction in one case soon produced a 
wholesome effect in others. He must 
further observe that it could not be 
necessary that all the children under the 
operation of the Acts should be visited, 
or else the number of Inspectors re- 
quired would be truly formidable. The 
Inspectors had a right to expect, and 
were daily receiving valuable assistance 
from workpeople, local authorities, the 
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clergy, school boards, and the general 
public; and one of the Reports about 
to be issued contained important testi- 
mony on this head which indicated what 
might be expected in a not remote 
future. The noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) had suggested that an inferior 
class of Inspectors might be appointed ; 
but he should be very reluctant to en- 
trust the duty of inspection to unedu- 
cated persons, or to change a system that 
had worked on the whole so success- 
fully. In conclusion, he would assure 
hon. Gentlemen that his anxiety as to 
the enforcement of the Acts and as to 
their importance continued as strong as 
ever; but his opinion was that it was 
best to proceed with caution, and not too 
rapidly. 


IRELAND —IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
M‘ALEESE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN GRAY, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the case 
of Mr. M‘Aleese, now suffering imprison- 
ment in the prison of the County Antrim, 
under sentence for contempt of Court; 
and to ask if the Inspectors General of 
prisons have taken any step with refer- 
ence to the treatment to which he is 
subjected, said, Mr. M‘Aleese, the editor 
of The Ulster Examiner, a newspaper 
published at Belfast, was recently sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment 
and to pay a heavy fine, for having com- 
mented on a trial which had taken place 
before Mr. Justice Lawson and had ter- 
minated, and complained of the severity 
of the sentence which had been passed. 
It should be remarked that the com- 
ments were not published till after the 
close of the trial. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sm JOHN GRAY then resumed—He 
admitted that the Judge was perfectly 
right in sustaining the authority of the 
Court, and did not find fault with the 
severity of the sentence; but what he com- 
acre of was the treatment to which he 

ad been subjected in prison—a treatment 


which the prison rules never contem- 
plated in the case of persons who had 
not been convicted of crime, who had 
never been tried, and who had simply 
been sentenced to be imprisoned for con- 
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tempt of Court. While he had been in 
prison his friends had been denied ad- 
mission to see him; his request to allow 
him to supply his own food had been 
refused ; his request for wine had been 
refused; and even a request that he 
might have a copy of the prison rules 
had been refused. His wife had cer- 
tainly been allowed to see him, but 
always in the presence of some of the 
gaol officials, so that no private conver- 
sation could pass between them. At 
5 o’clock every evening, Mr. M‘Aleese 
was locked up in his cell without a fire, 
and he was not let out of his cell until 
9 o’clock in the morning. He was not 
allowed to send away any letters until 
they had been submitted to the super- 
vision of the gaol officials, and he was 
not allowed to have any bed beyond a 
straw bed. That was the way in which 
a gentleman, against whom no crime 
was alleged, was treated in a civilized 
nation. He (Sir John Gray) did not 
ask the House to interfere in the matter 
in any way, but all he asked for was 
whether the Inspectors General of Prisons 
had inquired into the case; and, if so, 
whether the treatment accorded to Mr. 
M‘Aleese was considered to be proper 
treatment for a man charged with no 
crime, and only snpposed to be held in 
safe custody ? 

The Mareurss or HARTINGTON 
said, he regretted that, as no Notice of 
the Question had been given him, he 
was unable to give the hon. Gentleman 
much information, as the Reports were 
in Dublin. It was not necessary to 
follow the hon. Gentleman into any dis- 
cussion of the propriety of the sentence 
passed by Mr. Justice Lawson, as a 
Return moved for by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
would place the House in full possession 
of the facts. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the comment in question had 
been made on a trial which was over, 
and was not then pending. Technically, 
that was true; but he must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that although the article 
for which Mr. Justice Lawson summoned 
Mr. M‘Aleese to appear before him was 
upon an individual case that was over, 
yet that the Assizes were not over, and 
there were other cases of a similar kind 
tobe tried. Statements having appeared 
in the newspapers as to the treatment 
of Mr. M‘Aleese, inquiry had been made 
and official reports contradicted those 
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statements in almost every particular, 
declaring that, though there was no fire, 
his room was warmed by hot water, that 
he was allowed to provide food, was also 
allowed the use of books and papers, 
and could see his friends. Further 
statements having appeared in the news- 
papers as to the treatment of Mr. 
M‘Aleese, further inquiry was made, 
and an hour or two ago he had received 
a telegram which stated that a warder 
was always present at interviews between 
the defendant and those who visited him, 
except his solicitor and the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, and that, subject to certain 
restrictions, he was allowed to receive 
newspapers and letters. That was all 
the information he could furnish to the 
House. The Papers which had been 
moved for would give fuller information, 
and if the Reports received were not 
deemed satisfactory, one of the Inspec- 
tors General would be deputed to visit 
the prison. He could assure the hon. 
Member that there was no wish on the 
part of the Executive totreat Mr. M‘Aleese 
with any unnecessary severity. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the prison 
in which Mr. M‘Aleese was confined was 
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not under the control of Government, - 


but under the control of the Board of 
Superintendence, and the Government 
Inspectors, had no power to order any 
changes, even if they thought them 
necessary, but only to recommend them. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suppry—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
Works at Anstruther Harbour. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he had no parti- 
cular objection to the amount being 
voted, but there were other harbours 
which deserved consideration. He alluded 
to Newhaven Harbour, where the fisher- 
men were exposed to very great dangers 
from the want of sufficient protection. 
He had had communication with the 
Scotch Fishery Board, but they said they 
had no funds at their disposal to execute 
any works. Now, the harbour was a 
subject eminently worth the attention of 
the Government, and it ought no longer 
to be neglected. 

. Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he con- 
sidered the money hitherto spent on 
Anstruther Harbour had been very badly 
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laid out, and he hoped that future ex- 
penditure would be of some more public 
benefit than past. 

Mr. BAXTER said, no doubt the 
money had hitherto been badly spent on 
that harbour, and the works reflected 
very little credit on those in charge. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had, however, taken the 
trouble to inspect the locality, and steps 
had been taken to put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing. There was great 
force in the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Leith (Mr. Macfie) respecting New- 
haven Harbour; but the large sums 
spent on Anstruther Harbour had pre- 
vented any money being voted to the 
other harbours. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £763, for Grant in aid of Ex- 
penses of Ramsgate Harbour. 


(3.) £130,308, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings in the Department 
of Public Works in Ireland. 


Mr. MONK said, there was an item 
of £7,129 in the Vote for the main- 
tenance of the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
and of that sum £4,535 was taken for 
keeping the roads and the deer-park in 
a proper state. That seemed to be an 
enormous charge, and he would like to 
hear some explanation in reference to it. 
He should like also to have some expla- 
nation as to the item of £500 for contin- 
gencies under the same Vote. 

Mr. M‘LAREN took exception to the 
sum of £17,036, for furnishing the 60 
public offices in Ireland. In Scotland 
there were not a dozen public offices, 
and their expenses for furniture were not 
more than £4,000 a-year. £1,000,000 
more revenue was obtained every year 
from Scotland than from Ireland, yet 
in several respects she got much less 
money out of the public purse than 
Ireland did. 

Str JOHN GRAY hoped that Scot- 
land would soon be relieved of any part 
of the charge for furnishing Irish offices. 
All they wanted was to be allowed to 
manage their own affairs and expend 
their own revenue, and they would very 
gladly on those terms furnish their own 
offices. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that considering 
the vast sums spent on the London Parks 
as compared with the sums spent for 
like purposes in Ireland, there was no 
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reason to complain of the Vote in ques- 
tion. He assured the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) that he had care- 
fully gone into each of the items com- 
posing the sum of £500 to which he 
referred. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £19,560, to complete the sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that since the 
year 1868 sums amounting to £5,000 
per annum had been voted for a light- 
house on the Bird Rocks at the Bahamas, 
the estimated cost of which was only 
£10,000. They were now asked for 
£4,500 for the same purpose. He hoped 
some explanation on the subject would 
be given by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. . 

Mr. BAXTER said, he could not 
defend the delay which had existed in 
the construction of the lighthouse on the 
Bird Rocks. It was, however, not the 
fault of the Treasury, and he had him- 
self written a strong letter, calling 
upon the Board of Trade not to ask 
the Treasury to provide money which 
they were not going to expend. The 
cause of the delay in the erection of 
this lighthouse was, in the first place, 
the absence, and in the next the ill- 
ness of the architect; but he hoped 
the expression of opinion in the House 
to-night would stimulate the Board of 
Trade to more activity in the matter. 
The money voted had not, however, been 
expended, but had been from year to 
year returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. BOWRING was glad to have 
received the explanation just given, as, 
if it had not been made, it might be 
thought that between £30,000 and 
£40,000 would ultimately be expended 
on a work the total estimated cost of 
which was £10,000. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK inquired how 
it was that we had to contribute to the 
erection of lighthouses at Barbadoes, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Cape Bon, and 
what progress was making, as we had 
this Vote every year? . 

Mr. BAXTER said, with regard to 
the lighthouse on Ragged Point, Bar- 
badoes, the Colonial Government had 
agreed to erect it at a cost of £3,400, 
and all that Her Majesty’s Government 
was asked to do was to supply the light- 
ing apparatus at a cost of £2,300. Con- 
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sidering that the greater portion of the 
vessels that passed the Point were 
British and not Colonial, he thought 
that that was a fair expenditure of 
public money. The total cost of the 
lighthouse at Cape L’Agulhas, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, was £12,800, and 
the contribution of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to that was simply £2,200, 
the cost of the lighting apparatus. 
Lastly, the Bey of Tunis had agreed to 
erect a lighthouse on Cape Bon, and this 
country was asked to supply the light. 
This lighthouse was rendered necessary 
by the opening of the Suez Canal, and, as 
the Committee was aware 80 per cent of 
the vessels passing through that Canal 
were British. It was proposed that they 
should ask Foreign Governments to con- 
tribute a part of the £4,000 which would 
be required for the light ; but their pro- 
portion would have been so infinitesi- 
mally small that he thought it would be 
beneath the dignity of this country to 
ask it, and he had therefore sanctioned 
this expenditure of £4,000 without the 
least hesitation. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £700, to complete the sum for 
Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy 
Houses Abroad. 


(6.) £51,863, to complete the sum for 
British Embassy Houses, &c., Constan- 
tinople, China, Japan, and Tehran. 

Mr. AtpEermMan LUSK inquired what 
the total cost of the Consular buildings 
at Tehran would be, and whether the 
sum now required for the Embassy 
House at Constantinople was for building 
or furnishing ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the estimate 
was for refurnishing the portion that was 
rebuilt after being burnt of the Embassy 
at Constantinople. In the case of Tehran 
the work to be done had been placed in 
the hands of an Indian officer, who—as 
often happened in such cases—had prob- 
ably never undertaken a service of the 
kind before, and a building at Tehran 
with all the modern improvements of a 
house in London was of course rather 
expensive, besides which a great many 
casualties, such as the famine in Persia, 
had occurred, and had contributed to in- 
crease the cost. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that buildings 
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in distant countries constituted a diffi- 
culty to the Government in this country ; 
but he asked whether they might not 
have employed Persian'architects? With 
respect to the sum of £2,000 for build- 
ings at Constantinople, no doubt great 
inconvenience was felt from the con- 
stant practice of asking for re-Votes. If 
there was a reasonable probability of 
the whole sum being required during 
the year, then it was unfortunate that 
for the sake of lessening the estimate for 
the amount, the sum of £2,000 had been 
struck off. 

Mr. MUNTZ protested against the 
slur which had been cast upon the Indian 
Service by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £37,675, to complete the sum for 
the Offices of the House of Lords. 


(8.) £40,482, to complete the sum for 
the Offices of the House of Commons. 

Mr. MACFIE said, they had had a 
very important debate that week on the 
subject of Central Asia, and very ela- 
borate details were presented to the 
House, which it was very important for 
the public interest should have been pre- 
served. The newspapers had not very 
fully reported these elaborate details, 
Now, he saw a sum of £2,500 put down 
for shorthand writers reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Committees, and it had 
never appeared to him to be wise to 
take such accurate reports of the Com- 
mittees while no official reports were 
taken of speeches in the House such as 
he had referred to. Would it not be 
judicious to increase this item next 
year, so as to have shorthand reports of 
the speeches which were delivered in the 
House preserved, and that the public 
might have the benefit of them ? 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £46,713, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Department. 


(10.) £77,330, to complete the sum 
for the Home Department and Subordi- 
nate Offices. 

Mr. HEYGATE urged the desirability 
of a more satisfactory inspection in the 
case of burial grounds. 

Mr. BRUCE said, a change in the 
matter could only be made by altering 
the Act of Parliament which dealt 
with it. 

Vote agreed to. 

Lord John Manners 
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(11.) £51,585, to complete the sum 
for the Foreign Department. 

(12.) £26,282, to complete the sum 
for the Colonial Department. 

(18.) £26,075, to complete the sum 
for the Privy Council and Subordinate 
Department. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,778, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” 


Mr. BOWRING after ate his 
regret at the absence of both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade at the time when the Estimates 
for that Department came on for discus- 
sion, said, that although the Vote had 
not materially increased in amount as 
compared with that of last year, yet 
the form in which the Estimates were 
presented was such as not to give to 
the House the amount of clear informa- 
tion which ought to be afforded to it in 
respect to the changes which had been 
made in the establishment of the Board 
of Trade. He should, therefore, like to 
have some further information upon the 
subject, since a foot-note in the estimate 
said ‘‘the establishment has been so 
completely remodelled that a detailed 
comparison between the estimates for 
the years 1872-3 and 1873-4 is impos- 
sible.’ The Estimates stated that the 
total staff for this year was to be 152, 
as compared with 150 last year, whereas 
on referring to the Estimates for 1872-3, 
it would be seen that it was then only 
103. There was therefore an increase 
of 50 per cent in the permanent Esta- 
blishment. A close investigation showed 
that the discrepancy arose from the 
transfer to the permanent staff of a great 
number of temporary clerks, involving 
a large eventual charge to the public 
for superannuation. From the way in 
which the estimate was made out, that 
important fact was concealed from the 
House of Commons altogether. Last 
year there were 55 clerks on the Esta- 
blishment this year there were 110, and 
a much higher scale of salaries had 
been adopted. In regard to the upper 
staff, also, the Department had been re- 
modelled; and the Estimates again did 
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not convey proper information to Par- 
liament on that subject. The Board 
of Trade had an invaluable Economical 
Library, consisting of some 30,000 or 
40,000 volumes, which was inaccessible 
and useless to the public, although it cost 
for salaries and expenses not much less 
than £1,000 a-year. A Committee had 
been sitting on that matter for two or 
three years, and as he had often be- 
fore directed attention to the desirability 
of making the library more useful to the 
public, he should be glad to know the 
result of their labours. It appeared that 
the librarian’s office was to be abolished, 
and that there would be nobody to look 
after that valuable collection. 

Mr. MAOFIE called attention to 
the sum of £1,777 for salaries in the 
Design Office, and inquired how much 
was received from designs to counter- 
balance that charge ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in regard to the Library, 
the Committee had recommended—and 
effect had been given to their recommen- 
dation—that it should be placed in the 
. Foreign Office and taken care of for the 
benefit of the Civil Service generally, in- 
stead of being the library of only one 
Department. He believed his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bowring) was correct in his 
statements as to the changes at the Board 
of Trade. A very large number of per- 
sons had been employed nominally as 
“ writers,’”’ but really in discharging the 
functions of clerks, to which they were 
quite equal, and their pay rose by incre- 
ments according to length of service. 
They were not, however, within the rule 
of the Order in Council, which regulated 
the competition for admission to the 
Civil Service; and it was competent for 
the head of the Department to appoint 
them and regulate their salaries as he 
pleased. It was found that if that were 
' to go on, it might afford an opportunity 
for defeating the intention of Parliament 
and the Government in throwing the 
Civil Service open to competition ; be- 
cause a man might say—‘‘ Thisis a duty 
which has not to be discharged by a 
clerk: a writer will do. My son or my 
nephew will do for the situation. Ihave 
to regulate his increment and he will 
gradually rise to a certain point.” The 
only way to get rid of that was to make 
the writers who really did the work of 
clerks what they actually were. If they 
had given satisfaction to the heads of 
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their ne. geen and were competent, 
they had been accordingly transferred 
from the position of writers to that of 
clerks. They were not put tothe ordi- 
nary competitive examination, but went 
before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and obtained a certificate of competency. 
Future vacancies, however, would be 
competed for in the ordinary way. As far 
as he was aware, it was only in the De- 
partments of the Board of Trade and the 
Admiralty where a number of these 
writers were doing the work of clerks. 
He had not the necessary information to 
enable him to answer the question of 
the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie). 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked whe- 
ther the promotion of writers who did 
the duty of clerks to the position of clerks 
had been made since last Session, when 
attention was called by himself and 
others to the subject? Ifso, he should 
consider it very satisfactory. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that was so. Whenever 
the heads of Departments thought the 
writers fit, they placed them in the posi- 
tion of clerks. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that 
fault had lately been found with some of 
the officers of this Department, but he 
begged for himself to bear testimony 
to the admirable manner in which the 
business of the Board of Trade was con- 
ducted by its permanent officials. 

Mr. BOWRING asked whether this 
great change in the position of the 
temporary clerks in the Board of Trade 
had been made throughout the whole 
service? That would be a serious 
matter, for all these clerks would have 
a right to superannuation, and the 
charge on the public would be very 
large, whilst the Estimates gave no in- 
formation on the subject. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the Board of Trade 
and the Admiralty were the Departments 
to which he had referred. He was not 
aware that the change had been made 
in other Departments. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he saw there 
was a charge for Inspector of Oyster 
Fisheries of £500 a-year. Why was 
this? It was to be supposed that the 
owners of those fisheries would be able 
to pay for an Inspector. 

Mr. BAXT said, he was afraid 
there were some offices not actually 
necessary which were charged on the 
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Estimates. This was an Inspector un- 
der an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. HEYGATE suggested that the 
agricultural statistics, for collecting 
which Parliament allowed a certain sum 
of money every year, might be rendered 
more valuable if a column should be 
given, to be filled up by occupiers and 
owners of land, showing the number of 
animals which had been attacked by 
contagious diseases during the preced- 
ing year, the percentage of deaths, and, 
perhaps, also, an estimate of the loss 
sustained by those deaths. He instanced 
the counties of Hereford and Chester, 
where statistics of this character had 
been collected, as an indication of the 
value attached to the information. About 
two-thirds of the occupiers of the soil in 
those counties had made voluntary Re- 
turns, the necessary forms having been 
distributed by waywardens in the case 
of Herefordshire, and by the Chief In- 
spector in that of Cheshire. In Here- 
ford, and during 1872, 27,061 head of 
cattle. were attacked by disease, and of 
these about 5 per cent died ; the propor- 
tion being about the same in Cheshire. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH wished to 
know whether the President of the Board 
Trade, after the experience.of the last 
two years, was satisfied of the accuracy 
and value of the agricultural statistics ? 
Letters had recently appeared in the 
public papers throwing great doubt on 
the value of these Returns; and unless 
some better system could be adopted, it 
would be a pity to spend so large a sum 
as £15,300 in carrying out the present 
one. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL repeated his ob- 
jection to the Board of Trade retaining 
control over the registration of designs, 
which was essentially a Patent Office 
matter, and pointed out that, although 
the agricultural statistics furnished by 
the Board gave ample information about 
the grain produce of European States, 
the information respecting the United 
Kingdom was meagre and inaccurate. 
He suggested that if the Board had not 
sufficient power to enable it to collect the 
information required, it should take steps 
to secure such powers. 

Mr. M‘LAREN moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £500 the salary of the 
Inspector of Oyster Fisheries. The Act 
under which he was appointed never 
contemplated that he should be a per- 
manent officer, for it ordered that all the 
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expenses attending the granting of Pro- 
visional Orders to proprietors of oyster 
beds should be borne by the promoters 
of such Orders. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £500, for the Salary of 
the Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. M‘Laren.) 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that modest £500 a-year was paid 
to a very efficient gentleman, who made 
able Reports to the Board of Trade on 
Oyster Fisheries from time to time. No 
objection had hitherto been made to the 
appointment of this officer, but beyond 
that the Board of Trade was unable to 
form an opinion upon some points, with- 
out being furnished with the result of 
an inquiry on the spot by a thoroughly 
competent person. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
F. 8S. Powell), that the registration of 
designs and the Patent Office should 
be under one head with regard to agri- 
cultural statistics. The duty of the 
Board of Trade, however, in the latter 
respect commenced with the receipt of . 
the statistics, and had control only over 
their tabulation ‘and publication. He 
would consider whether any change 
could be made in the mdde of ob- 
taining the Returns or in tabulating 
and publishing them. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren), that the proprie- 
tors of oyster beds alone benefited by 
the action of the Board of Trade. The 
public largely gained by the system of 
of which the Inspector formed a part; 
the public should therefore contribute to 
the cost. He thought the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
as to the agricultural statistics was one 
deserving consideration. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
again refer to the agricultural Returns, 
of the accuracy of which grave com- 
plaints were made. When a public de- 
partment was paid £15,000 a-year for 
agricultural information it became a 
question whether it was worth while to 
go on furnishing it unless some improve- 
ment could be made in the matter. They 
should be either placed on a satisfactory 
footing or given up altogether. 

Mr. BAXTER was induced to be- 
lieve, from what he heard from leading 
agriculturists, that these statistics were 
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of considerable’ value. The whole 
subject, however, would be considered 
by the Government, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to insure greater accuracy. 

Mr. MONK thought with the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), 
that the payment for the Inspectorship 
of Oyster Fisheries should not be borne 
by the public. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 23; 
Noes 87: Majority 64. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £16,385, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Charity Commission for England 
and Wales.” 


Mr. CUBITT called attention to the 
increased work which had been thrown 
upon the Charity Commission by recent 
legislation, and which caused it in one 
branch of its duties to act as a Non- 
conformist Ecclesiastical Commission. He 
disclaimed any desire of attacking the 
endowments of Nonconformists believing 
that it would be advantageous both for 
them and the country if they spent more 
in the endowment, or at any rate the sus- 
tenance of their ministers, and less in 
bricks and mortar and agitation. As 
the Charity Commission was a depart- 
ment of the Government paid from the 
produces of taxation, Dissenters were in 
using it, directly benefitting by State as- 
sistance. He referred more especially 
to an Act of the present Parliament 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 110, under which a very 
great additional amount of property be- 
longing to Nonconformists had been 
brought under the cognizance of the 
Commissioners, and he quoted instances 
of schemes recently issued by them, one 
of which authorized raising money to 
furnish and finish a chapel belonging to 
the Particular Baptists. He instanced 
also the Charities Incorporation Act of 
last Session, under which the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales were appearing 
as suitors at a public office, and asking 
for schemes to be prepared at the ex- 
aye of the taxpayers of the country. 

e did not wish in any way to com = 

C) 


of this legislation, but he charg 
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Nonconformists with inconsistency in ob- 
taining the passage of small acts which 
placed their different sects in a position 
akin to establishment, and, on the other 
hand, in bringing in Resolutions here in 
favour of disestablishing the Church of 
England, and in going about the coun- 
try denouncing the horrors of a State 
Church. He left it to hon. Members 
opposite to object to the Vote. 

Mn. MONK wished to ask on a point 
of Order, whether Vote 9 for the Privy 
Seal Office, which had been passed over, 
should not have first been put to the 
Committee and postponed by consent. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, although, 
generally speaking it was not the prac- 
tice to withdraw a Vote without some 
notice, yet there was no necessity for 
the Votes to be put from the Chair in 
the order in which they appeared in the 
Estimates. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought that 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) had good ground of complaint 
in reference to this matter, because, 
when particular Votes were passed over 
in this manner by private arrangement 
between those who sat on the Treasury 
bench and their immediate Friends, 
they were frequently brought on at in- 
convenient times, when hon. Members 
who were interested in them were unable 
to be present. Great dissatisfaction had 
been caused last year by the Government 
arranging with private Members who 
had given Notices of Motions on Votes 
not to bring on those particular Votes 
on particular days, and not giving the 
House any intimation of the arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, when an 
attempt was made to count out the 
House that evening the side on which 
the hon. Gentleman sat only contributed 
two Members to discuss Supply, and it 
was not considered desirable to discuss 
an important Motion in a very thin 
House. 

Mr. DILLWYN (who had given 
Notice of a Motion to reduce Vote 9) 
confirmed the statement of the Prime 
Minister, and said he had assented 
to the suggestion when it was made 
to him. 

Mr. NEVILLE GRENVILLE hoped 
to see the day when the Vote now be- 
fore the Committee would be negatived, 
and the charities taxed to pay for their 
own management, in pursuance of a 
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Resolution carried five years ago, but 
not yet carried into effect. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the hon. 
Member for Essex (Mr. A. Johnston) 
had already given Notice of his inten- 
tion to move for a Select Committee to 
consider how best to give effect to the 
Resolution of five years ago, and a sub- 
sequent one to the same effect. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he ob- 
served from a foot-note attached to the 
estimate that the office of third Commis- 
sioner was to remain temporarily vacant. 
Now, he thought it was desirable the 
Committee should know definitely whe- 
ther the office was or was not vacant, 
and in order to test the question, he 
should move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £1,200, the salary of the 
third Commissioner. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,185, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Charity Commission for England 
and Wales.” —(M*. Sclater-Booth.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the circum- 
stances of the case were these—when a 
vacancy occurred in the office the Go- 
vernment were anxious, in the interests 
of public economy, to effect a saving by 
reducing the number of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The present arrangement 
had been consequently made, by which 
two Commissioners were discharging the 
work, but that work had considerably 
increased, and the arrangement must 
therefore be regarded as experimental. 
The Government were desirous of dis- 
pensing with the services of a third Com- 
missioner if possible ; but then they were 
also anxious not to be obliged to refer 
again to the House for his salary, if it 
should be found necessary to fill up the 
appointment. 

Mr. RYLANDS hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would persist in his 
intention to divide the Committee upon 
his Amendment. In that event, he should 
support him. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 67; 
Noes 76: Majority 9. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(16.) £17,421, to complete the sum 
for the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Neville Grenville 
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Mr. MONK asked for an explanation 
of the item of £2,500, charged in this 
Vote as paid by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for writers’ holidays. 

Mr. BAXTER explained that the Go- 
vernment had been induced by the repre- 
sentations made both in and outside the 
House, to allow the Civil Service Com- 
mission to grant the writers employed in 
the various Departments a holiday with- 
out deducting it from their pay, and the 
item in question was the result. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH could not 
help thinking that altogether an im- 
proper function for the Civil Service 
Commission to discharge. He did not 
see why they should interfere at all in 
regulating the pay of any of the public 
Departments. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that it was the duty of 
the Civil Service Commission to keep a 
list of writers, to examine them, and 
supply them as wanted to the different 
Departments. The writers were paid on 
a uniform scale by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and not by the Departments. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought that 
the Civil Service Commission had no 
business to interfere in this way with 
the different Departments. It was alto- 
gether beyond their proper functions. 
He wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment meant to adhere to the system. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER promised to inquire into the 
matter, and unless they found some 
good reason for the practice they would 
be very glad to reconsider it. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £15,354, to complete the sum 
for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe 
Commission. 

(18.) £7,150, to complete the sum for 
Imprest Expenses under the Inclosure 
and Drainage Acts. 

(19.) £36,476, to complete the sum 
for the Department of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of the Exchequer. 

(20.) £1,995, to complete the sum for 
Offices of Registrars of Friendly Socie- 
ties. 


(21.) £46,450, to complete the sum 
for the Department of the Registrar 
General of Births, &c. England. 

In reply to Mr. F. 8. Pows1t, 

Mr. BAXTER stated that the publi- 
cation of the Census Returns would be 
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completed this year, though the whole 
charge was not included in the Vote. 


(22.) £339,803, to complete the sum 
for the Local Government Board. 


Mr. O. E. LEWIS complained that 
the sum of £487 for the inspection of 
metropolitan vagrant wards was included 
in the Estimates. 

Mr. HIBBERT explained that the 
charge was thrown on the Estimates by 
Act of Parliament. The Government 
had appointed special Inspectors to visit 
the vagrant wards of the metropolis, at 
the request of the Commissioners of 
Police, and the change had been bene- 
ficial, the police no longer visiting the 
wards. He was happy to say that there 
were at least a third less vagrants in the 
metropolitan wards now than at this 
time last year. 

Mr. M‘LAREN complained of a charge 
of £20,000, the expense of Parliamentary 
Returns. 

Mr. COLLINS thought a good pre- 
cedent had thus been established, and 
he hoped that in future years the system 
would be extended. He hoped that the 
expenses of the Inspectors of Health and 
Nuisances would be put on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the President 
of the Local Government Board some 
time ago gave the House a strong as- 
surance that the expense of his De- 
partment would not be materially in- 
creased; but if hon. Gentlemen would 
look at the items of this Vote they would 
find that that expense had been very 
seriously increased. The item for In- 
spectors of Health and Nuisances had 
caused a very considerable increase of 
this Vote. He thought it was most un- 
desirable to throw upon the Consolidated 
Fund local charges. If such charges 
were thrown upon the Consolidated Fund, 
he believed that in a very short time we 
should have all our towns superintended 
by Government officials. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, this 
Vote contained an item of £100,000 for 
Inspectors of Health and Inspectors of 
Nuisances. Who were these Inspectors ? 
He had been informed that in many 
cases these appointments had not been 
sanctioned, and therefore the Govern- 
ment were too hasty in putting down so 
large a sum for the expenses of these 
Inspectors, There was a growing ten- 
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dency on the part of the Home Office, 
and on the part of the Poor Law and 
Lunacy Inspectors who were not respon- 
sible to that House, and who had no 
interest in economy, to force an increased 
expenditure on the local districts, and 
the tendency to economy came from the 
local authorities. There was also in that 
Vote an item of £20,000 for obtaining a 
Return of the landowners of England, 
and he could not see how such a sum 
was necessary for finding out the landed 
proprietors in England. He should like 
to know whether it was true, as had 
been stated the other day, that in conse- 
quence of the Act passed by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy), throwing the 
cost of the sick and lunatic poor over the 
whole metropolis, an expenditure of 
£500,000 had been brought upon the 
common funds of the metropolis. He 
himself thought that a large portion of 
that sum was due to the Act passed by 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Admiralty, in which he threw 
upon the general funds a charge of 4s. 
per head for the maintenance of in-door 
poor in the workhouses of the metropolis. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not able 
to give a direct answer to the last ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), but if he put it on another oc- 
casion he would be able to give him the 
information for which he asked. He 
had little doubt, however, that some of 
the increased expenditure on the estab- 
lishments of the metropolis arose in con- 
sequence of the Act passed by his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The hon. Gentleman had 
found fault with two items in the Vote. 
The one was the item of £20,000 for ob- 
taining a Return of the landowners in 
England. Now, the expenditure which 
it was proposed to incur in obtaining a 
new Domesday Book had originated in 
the House of Lords, for it had been 
suggested by the present Earl of Derby. 
He did not know if the Government 
could be held entirely responsible for 
that Vote, but he had no doubt that the 
money would be well laid out in obtain- 
ing the information which the Return 
would give. The other item to which 
the hon. Member took exception was the 
sum of £100,000 for Medical Officers 
and Inspectors of Nuisances. The esti- 
mate might be an excessive one for car- 
rying out an Act like the Public Health 
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Act; but he would remind the hen. 
Member that the the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition said 
at Manchester that sanitas sanitatum was 
the great question of the day. He did 
not think, therefore, that the incurring 
of this great expense could be thrown 
upon the Government. The Sanitary 
Commission which was appointed some 
years ago made certain proposals, and 
the Act passed last year gave effect to 
some of these suggestions. The Govern- 
ment did not at first propose to give any 
aid to the local authority towards the 
payment of the Medical Officers of 
Health and Inspectors of Nuisances. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) proposed that 
the Government should agree to pay a 
certain proportion of the salaries of these 
officers, and that proposal was supported 
by a great number of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands) complained that the 
President of the Local Government 


Board had not carried on the great com- 
bination of the several departments under 
the Local Government Board at a smaller 
expenditure than before. He (Mr. Hib- 
bert) wished to point out that of the in- 


crease of £138,000, £100,000 was due 
to Medical Officers of Health, and 
£20,000 was due to Returns, and that 
the remainder of the increase was caused 
by the appointment of 12 additional In- 
spectors to carry out the Public Health 
Act, and by an increase in the sum for 
Poor Law Medical men, over which the 
Government had no control. His right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Depart- 
ment had endeavoured to carry out the 
combination of the different depart- 
ments under the Local Government 
Board not only with efficiency, but with 
economy. 

Mr. COLLINS thought that all mat- 
ters connected with health and sanitary 
improvement should be left to the local 
authorities. If, however, the Govern- 
ment imposed certain duties on the local 
authorities, it was quite fair that they 
should pay a part of the cost. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was little 
use complaining, but as they had in- 
curred the Bill they must pay it. 

Mr. CORRANCE pointed out that in 
this item of £100,000, they had only 
half of the expense which had been oc- 
casioned by the public, allowed, and that 


Mr. Hibbert 
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the expense of these Medical Officers 
and Inspectors was not nearly what it 
would be when they were fully ap- 
pointed. What hope or expectation 
did the hon. Gentleman entertain that 
the appointment would be completed ? 
He would certainly ask for an explana- 
tion how it was that this large sum 
should be at present required, and upon 
what data he based it ? 

Mr. CAWLEY would be glad if the 
hon. Gentleman would state what pro- 
portion of Medical Officers who had 
been appointed had elected to take the 
contribution from the Government, and 
how much of the £100,000 would be re- 
quired ? He would also like to hear an 
explanation of the large increase in law 
expenses—from £700 to £3,675. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in replying, said, 
that that the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken would agree with him that 
it was impossible for him to carry in 
his head the Returns of the different 
local authorities in the country. He 
could not tell him how many authorities 
had refused to accept the Government 
aid; but from day to day there were 
from 50 to 60 different applications to 
deal with, and it was impossible, how- 
ever much he tried to ascertain the 
number, to keep a correct note of them. 
The last time he had any Return showed 
that 150 authorities had appointed Offi- 
cers of Health, and 145 authorities had 
appointed Inspectors of Nuisances ; and, 
in addition to that, there were seven com- 
binations of whole counties which had 
appointed Officers of Health. That, he 
thought, was a very satisfactory state of 
matters. He could not state the numberof 
local authorities who had declined to ac- 
cept the Government aid. It was the wish 
of the Government to make the system 
as elastic as possible, and by that means 
it had tended very greatly to carry out 
the intentions of the Act. With regard 
to the law charges, the increase was put 
down in consequence of the cases coming 
from local authorities on which daily 
consultation was required. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, as a mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission, was 
willing to share with the Government 
the responsibility of the increased cost 
in respect of medical officers. He wished 
to know on what data the £100,000 had 
been charged; whether it was merely 
an estimate, or whether it was based 
upon expenses which had been already 
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ascertained from each locality? With 
respect, however, to the Inspectors of 
alkali, he asked what prospect there was 
of being free for the future from this 
Vote, and he expressed an opinion that 
the expenses under the Alkali Act should 
for the future be borne by the alkali 
manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. HIBBERT replied, that the 
Local Act Inspectors were only trans- 
ferred to the Board from the Ist of 


January, and the various questions | Off 


arising in connection therewith had not 
been yet considered. The £100,000 was 
a mere estimate. 


(23.) £12,385, to complete the sum 
for the Lunacy Commission. 

(24.) £43,850, to complete the sum 
for the Mint. 

(25.) £14,795, to complete the sum 
for the National Debt Office. 


(26.) £23,456, to complete the sum 
for the Patent Office. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER asked whe- 
ther the salary given as compensation to 
the Law Officers of the Crown under the 
Act of 1852 was to be considered as at- 
tached to the offices of the Law Officers, 
or whether-it was to be paid only to the 
gentlemen who held the offices when the 
salary was created? He thought that 
in the case of the Attorney General for 
Treland, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
&e., the compensation should have merged 
in the salary ofthe appointment. So far 
as he could construe the Act, it was 
never intended to apply this compensa- 
tion to the offices, but that the compen- 
sation should be given to gentlemen 
who at the time held the offices and lost 
the fees. 

Mr. MACFIE trusted that the Go- 
vernment would carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
a Bill to carry out certain reforms in 
the Patent-office was under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor, and 
would, no doubt, soon be presented to 
Parliament. 


(27.) £21,506, to complete the sum 
for the Paymaster General’s Office. 

(28.) £19,081, to complete the sum 
for the Public Record Office. 

(29.) £3,764, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan and West India 
Islands Relief Commissioners. 


{Apri 25, 1873} 
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(30.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £365,703, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Public Departments in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, and 
for Stationery, Binding, Printing, and Paper 
for the two Houses of Parliament, including 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery 
ce.” 


Mr. SCOURFIELD.: suggested that 
the printing and stationery account 
might be reduced by issuing fewer Re- 
ports, and said there were so many at 
present that they were never read. 

Mr. CALLAN moved that the same 
account should be reduced by £13,000, 
being the amount of certain defalcations 
in parchments, vellums, and skins re- 
cently discovered in Ireland. His rea- 
son for doing so was that no satisfactory 
explanation had been given of how the 
defalcations had been allowed to escape 
previous detection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £352,703, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Public Departments in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and some Dependencies, and 
for Stationery, Binding, Printing, and Paper 
for the two Houses of Parliament, including 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery 
Office.” —(Mr. Callan.) 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(31.) £20,381, to complete the sum 
for the Office of Woods, Forests, &c. 

(32.) £35,072, to complete the sum 
for the Office of Works and Public 
Buildings. 


(33.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.” 


Mr. RYLANDS objected to the use- 
less expenditure incurred under this 
Vote, and would therefore move its re- 
jection. It belonged to an age gone 
past. 
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Mr. MONK complained of the magni- 
ken it was not so 


tude of the Vote, 
large as formerly. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he regret- 
ted that from the very nature of the 
Vote he was unable to offer any explana- 
tion. He thought, however, that valu- 
able information was obtained by means 
of its expenditure. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the noble 
Lord’s first reason was a very good one 
for the rejection of the Vote. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 83; 
Noes 22: Majority 61. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 28th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Viscount Canterbury, after the death of his 
brother. 

Pusiic Brts—Second Reading—New Zealand 
Roads, &c. Loan Act (1870) Amendment * 
76). 

Ph =. Oe or Harbour (71). 


PORTPATRICK HARBOUR BILL. 
(The Earl Cowper.) 
(No. 71.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE, 
in moving that the House go into Com- 
mittee, said, that, in answer to an in- 
quiry made by the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Richmond) on the second 
reading of the Bill, he had now to ex- 
plain that though the Bill had been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, the local 
proprietors who had petitioned against 
the measure did not appear before the 
Committee. It would, however, be in 
their power, should they think fit to do 
so, to apply to the Board of Trade for a 
provisional order to levy rates for the 
maintenance of the harbour, which in 
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future would not be used as a packet 
station, but only for local traffic. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported, without Amendment; an Amend- 
ment made; and Bill to be read 3* 7p. 


morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep—For Bath, 
v. Sir William Tite, deceased. 

Suppty— Resolutions [ April 25] reported. 

Ways anp Means—Resolutions [April 24] re. 
ported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—W o0ds 
and Forests * [140]. 

Second Reading—Stipendiary Magistrates (Scot- 
land) * [129]; Local Government Board (Ire- 
land} Provisional Order Confirmation * [139]. 

Committee—East India (Loan) [103]—nr.P. 

Committee—Report—Australasian Colonies (Cus- 
toms Duties) * [106]; Poor Allotments Ma- 
nagement * [113 

Considered as amended—Gas and Water Provi- 
sional Orders* ise) 

Third Reading — Railway and Canal Traffic 
[121]; Canonries * [18], and passed. 


EDUCATION (INDIA).—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is the intention of the Indian Govern- 
ment to make any, and if any, what 
alteration in the policy they have hitherto 
pursued with respect to religion and 
morals in the education of natives ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
Indian Government has no intention 
whatever of altering its policy in that 
matter. 


COMMISSION ON LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr.T.H.SMITH asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, considering 
the great interest felt in the proceedings 
of the Royal Commission on Loss of 
Life at Sea, and the decision of that 
Commission to sit with closed doors, he 
will take steps to have the evidence laid 
before Parliament in detached portions 
as soon as may be convenient after it has , 
been given ? 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE: 
Sir, this appears to be a matter mainly 
dependent upon the discretion of the 
Royal Commissioners themselves. I am 
informed that the Commissioners have 
resolved not to make their proceedings 
public from day to day, and I have no 
doubt that in their minds the same 
reason which led them to that conclusion 
would lead them to the conclusion that 
the evidence ought not to be made public 
in the course of their proceedings. 


ARMY—BARRACKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, Now that the 
depot centres are determined on, he will 
consider the advisability of selling some 
of the existing small barracks (not forts) 
at places not intended for depot centres, 
of which there are 46 infantry bar- 
racks accommodating less than 300 men, 
and 15 cavalry barracks accommodating 
less than 100 men, as shown in a Return 
of 1867 ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, no new 
buildings have yet been made available 
under the new arrangement, and the 
House is aware that there is a consider- 
able deficiency of barrack accommoda- 
tion in the country, for which the new 
barracks would have to provide; but 
certainly, whenever any barrack proves 
to be useless or unnecessary for the pub- 
lic service, it will be disposed of for the 
benefit of the Exchequer. 


ARMY — SANDHURST COLLEGE — EXA- 
MINATIONS, 1870—DIRECT COM- 


MISSIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Coronet STUART KNOX asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Why the 
pledges have not been fulfilled which 
were understood to have been given to 
the Candidates for Commissions in the 
Army who passed their examinations in 
1870, and who went to Sandhurst be- 
lieving that, if they passed through a 
year’s course of study at the Royal 
Military College, and served satisfac- 
torily for twelve months with a regi- 
ment, they would be promoted to be 
Lieutenants? In explanation of the 
Question, he would mention that in 1870 
some hundreds of young gentlemen 
passed their examinations for the Army, 
and at the end of the year or the begin- 
ning of 1871 about 100 of them were 
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told that if they passed one year credit- 
ably at Sandhurst, and then served satis- 
factorily for twelve months with a regi- 
ment they would be promoted to be 
Lieutenants. This promise was repeated 
in an Army Circular subsequently issued. 

Sr HENRY STORKS : All those, 
Sir, who passed at the examination for 
direct commissions in 1870 were arranged 
in the order of merit in which they passed 
their examination, and the privilege of 
going at once to Sandhurst was offered 
to each of those at the head of the list in 
the same order, with a positive assurance 
that he would sustain no injury by not 
availing himself of the offer. Those who 
went to Sandhurst in February, 1871, 
did so under the following conditions :— 

“Those gentlemen who pass a creditable exa- 

mination at the termination of their course will, 
upon joining their regiments, be exempted from 
the ‘Special’ Army Examination in all subjects 
except Military Law.” 
Those who went in February, 1872, 
after the Royal Warrant had been 
issued, were told, in addition to the 
above, that they might 

“ Receive their commissions as Lieutenant 
after twelve months satisfactory service with a 
regiment, under the provisions of the Royal 
Warrant of 30th October, 1871, Article 30, pro- 
vided that they shall not be gazetted as Lieu- 
tenants until they have been two years in the 
service from the date of their commissions as 
Sub-Lieutenants.”’ 

Were those, therefore, who went to the 
Royal Military College in 1871, to obtain 
lieutenancies after one year’s service— 
they would be placed in a more advan- 
tageous position than many who passed 
above them in the examination, and 
who either went to Sandhurst in 1872, 
or did not avail themselves of, or had 
not the option of going at all to the 
College. The answer, therefore, is that 
the course actually adopted has fulfilled 
the pledges understood to be given, and 
the course suggested in the Question 
would have been at variance with them. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX said, he 
had another Question to ask—namely, 
Why were not those officers promoted 
who it was said the other night were 
to be promoted at the end of twelve 
months ; by whose authority were they 
not to be promoted ; and who was it that 
set the Royal Warrant at defiance ? 

Str HENRY STORKS said, he would 
answer the Question of the right hon. 
and gallant Member if he would be good 
enough to give Notice of it. 


21 
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Coronet, STUART KNOX said, that 
in putting his Question the other night 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, he had asked him 
to read the Warrant, and not to trust to 
anyone else. 

Afterwards— 

Cotonet STUART KNOX gave Notice 
that he would move for a Copy of the 
War Office Circular and the Queen’s 
Warrant, which had been set at nought 
by the Secretary of State for War. 


DOVER HARBOUR BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mayor DICKSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he has 
considered the Dover Harbour Bill now 
before Parliament, and what course the 
Government intend to pursue with re- 
ference thereto ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, in 
reply, said, that he was unable to state at 
that moment the course the Government 
intended to take with respect to the Bill, 
and the whole question of dealing with 
Dover Harbour, but the subject was 
being carefully considered, and he hoped 
to be able to give a fuller answer on a 
future occasion. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NAMES. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
stating to the House the names of the 
Gentlemen who had expressed their 
willingness to accept the appointments 
of Railway and Canal Commissioners 
in the event of the Bill which was now 
passing through Parliament becoming 
Law. Their names were as follows :— 
The right Hon. Sir Frederick Peel ; Mr. 
William Price, now M.P. for Gloucester ; 
and Mr. Mac-Namara, Q.C., now a 
County Court Judge. There was no 
foundation for any of the reports which 
had appeared in the public journals as 
to these appointments having been 
offered to other gentlemen than those 
he had just named. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he has 
any objection to give a Return of the 
number and names of the provincial 
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newspapers in which advertisements, 
signed F, R. Sandford, secretary, have 
been issued from the Education Depart- 
ment within the last twelve months, and 
also a Return of the expenses incurred 
during the last twelve months for adver- 
tisements in provincial newspapers in 
respect of Notices A. and B. under sec- 
tion nine of ‘‘ The Elementary Education 
Act, 1870; and, whether the news- 
papers in which the above advertise- 
ments are inserted are selected by the 
Local School Boards or by the Educa- 
tion Department ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the ad- 
vertisements referred to are those 
which, under the provisions of the Edu- 
cation Act, had to be inserted in pro- 
vincial newspapers by the Education 
Department, and not by the Local 
School Boards. There will be no ob- 
jection to produce the Returns if the 
hon. Gentleman will move for them. 


INDIA—RAILWAY GAUGE—THE PUN. 
JAUB LINES.—QUESTION,. 


Str CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the question of gauge for the 
Punjaub Lines of Railway has been de- 
cided by the Secretary of State or re- 
ferred for the consideration of the Viceroy 
of India ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The question, 
Sir, of the gauge for the Punjaub lines 
of Railway is still under consideration, 
the Secretary of State in Council having, 
since the discussion of the 7th March in 
this House, addressed the Viceroy in 
Council with reference both to that dis- 
cussion and to a Despatch from the Vice- 
roy which reached the India Office three 
days after it. The question remains and 
must remain an open one, till the reply 
of the Viceroy to the Secretary of State’s 
last Despatgh has been received and con- 
sidered by him. 


METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—BATHING 
ACCOMMODATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLMS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Treasury has 
come to any decision as to the applica- 
tion of that portion (about £45,000) of 
the late Mrs. Brown’s fortune, which she 
shortly before her decease left in the 
hands of trustees, and intimated that she 
wished should be applied to providing 
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further bathing accommodation in the 
four Royal Parks of the Metropolis; and, 
if so, what that decision is? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam sorry, Sir, to 
say I cannot give an answer to my hon. 
Friend now, nor can I promise him an 
early answer. All I can promise is that 
the matter shall be carefully considered 
when the time arrives; but, according 
to the rules of the Treasury, the time 
has not come to consider this interesting 
question, for the Treasury never inter- 
feres in a matter of this kind till the 
administrator has got in his estate. He, 
however, has not performed his function 
in this case, and, consequently, we have 
not yet arrived at the first stage of the 
business. I am informed that the sum 
in question is rather larger than that 
stated by my hon. Friend — about 
£55,000—and even when the adminis- 
trator has concluded his operations I 
believe the time will not have arrived 
for the Treasury to take the matter in 
hand, because the right of the Crown 
would only arrive then in cases where 
there were no persons who could make 

ood their claim as next-of-kin. Now, 

understand that notice has already 
been. given by several parties claiming 
to be next-of-kin who will take legal 
measures for the purpose of making 
good their claim to the money, and it is 
not until these claims are disposed of 
that the Treasury can exercise any juris- 
diction in the matter. 


Ways and 


PORTUGAL—COMMERCIAL TARIFF. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has received information that the 
Portuguese Government on the 18th 
March passed a decree, to come into 
force in a few days thereafter, adding 
one per cent ad valorem to the existing 
general tariff on all imports and a half 

ee cent on all exports; but that the 
* Countries having special Treaties with 
Portugal, such as France and Germany, 
with differential tariffs, are exempted ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, informa- 
tion of the nature indicated in the hon. 
Member’s Question has been received 
by the Foreign Office, and official com- 
munications on the subject of the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain 
and Portugal are now proceeding. 


| Aprrr. 28, 1873} 
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WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT—DIRECT 
AND INDIRECT TAXATION, 
FIRST NIGHT. 


Resolutions [April 24] reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.”’ 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, on rising to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice, said, that if any apology 
were needed for his Motion he should 
find it in the statements of the public 
Press during the last week, in the re- 
marks of the First Lord of the Treasury 
in answer to the deputation on the 
income tax, in the letter addressed by 
the Premier to Colonel Hogg, and, lastly, 
in the answer given by the First Lord 
of the Treasury last week to the Question 
put by the hon. Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes). He should pro- 
bably be met in the first instance by 
being told that the course he proposed 
ought not to be taken in the interests of 
trade—that the Budget brought forward 
three weeks ago foreshadowed a con- 
siderable reduction in the duties upon 
an important article of commerce which 
ought not to be lightly disturbed by the 
House. Inanswer, however, to the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he did 
not intend to bind the House in any 
shape or way by the financial statement 
which it would be his duty to make on 
the Monday before the Recess, and that 
the House would be left perfectly free 
when it re-assembled to deal with his 
financial proposals as it might think fit. 
It was not, therefore, upon individual 
Members who thought it right to ques- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posals that any charge of causing the 
derangement of trade could rest, but 
with those who asked the House to accept 
changes of so important a character a 
fortnight before it was possible that the 
decision of the House could be taken, 
and three weeks before it was possible 
practically to challenge them. He had 
a precedent in the course taken by the 
First Lord of the Treasury himself in 
dealing with the Budget of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) in 1852. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had proposed to refine sugar 
in bond, to remit half the malt tax and 
hop duty, and reduce the duty on tea, 
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The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was reported in the usual record 
of their debates to have said— 


“In making provision for the service of the 
year the House of Commons ought not to remit 
taxation until you have made sure of your Ways 
and Means for the year, and, therefore, I may 
presume to say to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he would be wrong if he called on us to deal 
with the minor items of his Budget—if he called 
on us to settle the question of the house tax— 
and especially if he called on us to proceed to 
the remission of any duty, until he had obtained 
from this House a new recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the income tax. And, in so doing, I 
stated the principle on which Sir Robert Peel 
proceeded in 1842, At that period he was 
pressed from all quarters, and with much reason, 
because of the great inconvenience to trade in 
consequence of delaying the discussion of the 
tariff. He was requested to proceed with the 
discussion on the tariff before that on the income 
tax. He steadily refused.”’ 


The position in which he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) now stood was in some respects 
analogous to that occupied by the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1852. The House of 
Commons last year, by a large majority, 
affirmed the principle that relief ought 
to be given to local taxation. The First 


Lord of the Treasury, in answer toa Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for West 
Cornwall (Mr. St. Aubyn), promised that 
a Bill should be introduced next (this) 


year, which was to provide—‘ Thirdly, 
for equality as between the various 
classes of the community in respect to 
the aggregate contributions they make 
to the public burdens.” A distinct 
undertaking had thus been given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, so late as the 
Ist of August last year, that a Bill 
should be introduced to remove the 
anomalies and excessive contributions 
exacted from the ratepayers for local 
burdens. Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the Speech from the Throne, at the be- 
ginning of the present Session, renewed 
the engagement then made. The House 
was now told, in the letter addressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman to the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works— 

“That the Government had abandoned all 
hope of the kind for the present year, and that 
if the House of Commons should definitively 
adopt by vote the leading propositions of the 
Budget it would determine its own attitude in 
the same sense.” 


His justification for the present Motion 
was to be found in the last paragraph 
of the letter to Colonel Hogg. If the 
House of Commons accepted the Budget 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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and the remission of the sugar duties 
now proposed, if it consented to lower 
the income tax by a penny, and to pay 
half the Alabama Claims in the course 
of the year, it was clear that there was 
nothing whatever to be given for the 
relief of local taxation. It was not only 
so, but it was equally clear that next 
year also there would be nothing avail- 
able for that purpose. It was within 
the recollection of the House that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
estimated the revenue at an amount 
quite equal to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations that could be formed, had 
only been able to provide for the pay- 
ment of half the Alabama Claims. An 
estimate had been presented to the 
House that a sum of £3,200,000 would 
be required for this purpose, which sum 
would nominally be charged against the 
Ways and Means out of the resources 
of the year. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated frankly, however, 
that although he hoped, he did not ex- 
pect that the revenue of the year would 
admit of that payment being made out 
of the income of the year, and, there- 
fore, it would be necessary that the sum 
of £1,600,000 should be met by Exche- 
quer Bonds payable next year. By this 
proceeding he had pledged the whole 
revenue of the country, not only for the 
year ending March 31, 1874, but also 
for the year ending March 31, 1875. 
He did not expect that every hon. Mem- 
ber would agree with him, but if the 
House would give him its patient atten- 
tion he would endeavour to show that 
his statement was not wholly without 
foundation. He had ventured in his 
Amendment to ask the Government to 
state their policy with respect to Imperial 
and local taxation. He had taken that 
course because he believed all taxes had 
been rendered more or less unsafe by 
the action of the Government. As hon. 
Members knew, there was an agitation, 
and a serious agitation, against the in- 
come tax, and many hon. Gentlemen 
had been asked to pledge themselves to | 
the total, complete, and unconditional 

repeal of the income tax. So lately, 
indeed, as the commencement of the 
present Session a meeting was held at 
which the chair was taken by a right 
hon. Gentleman, who was a consistent 
supporter of the present Government, 
who had held high office, and who might 
do so again. That right hon. Gentle- 
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man pleged himself and the meeting in 
favour of the total, complete, and un- 
conditional repeal of the income tax. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
cognized that agitation as serious, and 
because it was serious, he had reduced 
the tax by 1d. A deputation waited 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and they were 
told that the proposal for the repeal of 
the income tax was a very wide pro- 
posal. The right hon. Gentleman, more- 
over, expressed a doubt as to whether 
all the gentlemen present at the deputa- 
tion were pae to take up that 
ground, but added that his own desire 
and the desires of the Government were 
in the same direction. [Mr. GuapsTonE 
dissented. ] He should be sorry to mis- 
represent the right hon. Gentleman, and 
what he was now stating was extracted 
from the Press. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that what he 
had stated was that, speaking for him- 
self, he had as much reason as any gen- 
tleman on the deputation for desiring 
the repeal of the income tax. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought that 
even that statement was calculated to 
create the impression in many minds 
that the income tax was insecure in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
For his own part. he could not but re- 
gard the income tax as insecure, but 
its insecurity, he believed, arose not 
from any unwillingness on the part of 
the public to pay a reasonable amount 
of taxation, but from the unwisdom and 
the want of discretion and judgment on 
the part of those whose duty it was to 
administer, to assess, and to collect the 
tax. Ifin the management of the tax 
there had been the same discretion and 
judgment displayed as in the ordinary 
affairs of life, much of the discontent 
now excited by the income tax would 
have had no existence at all. He could 
not help thinking that the course 
adopted by the Government of giving a 
small reduction of ld., instead of con- 
sidering fairly the anomalies, the in- 
conveniences, and also the suffering im- 
posed by the income tax was in itself a 
very dangerous course. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for Brighton, 
whose speeches were frequently heard 
with advantage in the House, had urged 
upon the Government the propriety of 
exempting altogether from income tax 
the first £150 of everybody’s income, 
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and he believed that the course which 
the hon. Gentleman recommended would, 
if the Government were bent upon 
touching the income tax at all, have 
been much better than the course they 
had adopted. A justification might 
have been found for that course, for 
there was a large class among the arti- 
zans and labourers in this country who 
were earning £150 a-year, and who 
were not only not paying income tax, 
but whom it veal’ impossible or, if 
possible, very undesirable to compel to 
pay. He would venture to ask the 
House what the policy of the Budget 
really was. The policy of the Budget 
was to swallow up every farthing of 
surplus which could exist this year and 
next year. The policy of the Budget 
was to deprive the House of Commons 
of the power of dealing with a question 
which it had already decided to be of 
very grave and serious import to the 
taxpayers of the country. The policy of 
the Budget was, he ventured to think, 
to embarrass the hands of any right hon. 
Member who might next year or the 
year after stand in the position now 
occupied by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that that was the object of the 
Budget as it was proposed. In 1870 
the right hon Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said— 

“T think the best plan is to make a good 
sweeping change once for all, and let sugar 
have rest. The change I propose to make is to 
reduce the duty on sugar one-half. . . . . 
I wish it to be clearly understood that, in making 
this proposal, I am not preparing the way for 
either further reduction or for abolition, but 
that I have gone as far as I intend, and make 
this declaration in order to give stability to the 
trade, and free it from periodical annoyance, 
owing to apprehensions of change.” —[3 Hansard, 
cc. 1642.] 

He thought that the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman must have undergone a 
rapid change since that time. But the 
right hon. Gentleman went further, and 
said he was not willing to let go any 
branch of the revenue which was levied 
with tolerable ease and without any griev- 
ouspressure. He should like to ask whe- 
ther the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reducing the sugar duties by 
one-half was not letting go a valuable 
source of revenue which bore with no 
eorrne pressure on the community. 

ince the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he had heard it said on all sides 
that what remained of the sugar duties 
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was so small that next year the tax 
would have to be totally and completely 
abolished. Well, he should not himself 
object to the complete repeal of the sugar 
duties if he believed that such repeal 
would in any way benefit those whom it 
was supposed to benefit. He had not, 
however, heard of any person who be- 
lieved that sugar would be any cheaper 
to the poor in consequence, although it 
had been suggested that it would not 
result in an increase of price. He ven- 
tured to think that the course suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he was in 
Opposition in 1851 was the course which 
ought to be taken on the present occa- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said— 

“What they ought to do was this—To adopt 
the principle laid down in the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, that the 
surplus they had on hand was not at the 
moment to be given away without the slightest 
reference to future necessities. . . . The 
fundamental objection to the Government plan 
was that it cut off to a certain extent a most va- 
luable source of public revenue at a moment 
when, by the course adopted by the House with 
respect to the income tax, a resort to that re- 
source might be highly essential to the main- 
tenance of the interests of the country and of 
the public credit, which they all had at heart.” 
—(8 Hansard, cxvii. 1450.] 

He confessed he always derived great 
advantage from reading the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he hoped 
that this speech delivered 20 years ago, 
at a time when the right hon. Gentleman 
was, in the opinion of many of his 
friends, just as sound in his commercial 
policy as he now was unsound, would 
induce him to reconsider his determina- 
tion. What was the basis of the present 
Budget? It was based upon high 
prices, high wages throughout the coun- 
try, on exhorbitant prices of iron and 
coal, and on such general circumstances 
of inflation of trade as were sufficient to 
make every one feel anxiety for the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country for the 
next year or two. The general expe- 
rience was that, whenever there was an 
enormous rise in prices, there was always, 
subsequently, acorresponding depression. 
What had been the rise in the price of 
coal? For manufacturing purposes it 
was at least three times the price which 
prevailed in 1870. He had received a 
letter from a gentleman who stated that 
he consumed 3,000 tons of coal per week 
in his works, and that while the average 
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price per ton during 15 years had been 
6s., the present price was 20s. to 25s., 
while the manufacture of a ton of iron 
represented the consumption of four tons 
of coal. At this moment the gentleman 
who wrote that letter was not payin 

the highest price, because he had entered 
into contracts which would expire in the 
course of the present year, but the full 
effect of the high priees would be felt by 
the manufacturers, unless there was a 
great re-actionin the course of the present 
year. So that to suppose that the enor- 
mous iron trade of the country would be 
maintained at its present figure when the 
cost of the manufacture of iron from the 
crude material was £3 per ton higher 
than it was three years ago, and that 
solely in the article of coal, was to take 
a very sanguine view indeed. But, in 
addition to that, higher wages were now 
paid than formerly. There was, there- 
fore, reason to apprehend that the pre- 
sent exceedingly prosperous state of the 
country might be followed by a consi- 
derable diminution of that prosperity— 
that prices must fall, that the demand 
for the raw material must fall also, and 
that there would be a diminution also in 
the demand for coal, and probably for 
iron. The consequence of such an ab- 
sence of demand would be an attempt 
on the part of employers to reduce 
wages. Reduced wages would probably 
—he said it with regret—be succeeded by 
strikes, and strikes would have a very 
serious effect upon the consumption of 
the article on which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer counted so much— 
namely, spirits. The prosperity which 
the Exchequer enjoyed was largely 
based upon the consumption of ex- 
ciseable articles, beer and _ spirits— 
chiefly spirits; and although the return 
this year had been far higher than it 
ever was before, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
calculated upon a retufn next year of 
£600,000 in excess of that of the past 
year; although those who desired the 
welfare of the country could not but 
fear that there must be a re-action in the 
prices paid for labour, in the cost of 
raw materials, in employment, in the 
rate of wages, and also, he ventured to 
hope, in the consumption of spirits, 
which he wished to see diminished _in- 
stead of increased. The Estimate of Her 
Majesty’s Government was therefore, to 
say the least of it, a very sanguine one 
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—far more so than any which had been 
submitted to the House for the last ten 
years. But if he were correct in the 
apprehension he had expressed—and it 
was not confined to himself—the deficit 
which might possibly arise this year 
would be followed by a still greater 
deficit next year, because at least as large 
a sum would be required from exciseable 
articles for the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1875, as for that ending the 5th 
of April, 1874, in order to meet the pay- 
ment of Exchequer Bonds, which would 
be thrown into the next year’s account 
owing to our failing to pay the Alabama 
Claims in full during the present year. 
For himself individually, he must say he 
deeply regretted the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken with 
regard to the Alabama Claims. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he felt the provision 
which had to be made for payment of 
the Award ought fairly to be made out 
of the revenue of the year, but he had 
not really made it a charge upon the 
revenue of the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman insisted on throwing it over 
two years, calculating the revenue and 
liabilities of next year upon Estimates 
which he (Mr. Smith) believed to be 


in excess, though he hoped they might 


not prove to be so. How, he asked, 
could the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government be reconciled with the Re- 
solution passed last year by the House, 
with the indication of their intentions 
given by Her Majesty’s Government, or 
with the assurance which was to be found 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. He ventured 
to assert that if the circumstances under 
which the House came to that Resolution 
last year were sufficiently strong to in- 
duce them to do so, those of the present 
time were stronger still. Local taxation 
had grown, was growing, and would, he 
feared, continue to grow, and that, in 
many respects, independently of the 
control of those who administered it. 
Parliament from time to time ordained, 
directed, and controlled matters affecting 
local taxation in a very large degree. 
Local taxation to a great extent was a 
part of Imperial policy. Parliament 
ordained; the Executive controlled and 
directed. An army of Inspectors was 
Spread over the country to see that the 
directions which Parliament gave were 
efficiently carried out. The Resolution 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
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South Devonshire moved last year in- 
sisted upon the expediency and necessity 
of providing for the charge involved by 
police, lunatics, and justice, so far as 
they were now paid out of local taxes. 
He was very far, indeed, from desiring 
to relieve local bodies from the respon- 
sibility of administering their affairs in 
the most economical manner. That was 
an essential principle in local govern- 
ment. But they could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that while local taxation 
was spread over an area representing 
£120,000,000 sterling, the property which 
it benefitted might be held to be coter- 
minous with that which was represented 
by the returns for the income tax, and 
which amounted to £450,000,000 ster- 
ling. In other words, it had been the 
policy of Parliament to throw the whole 
burden of local taxation upon one class 
of persons, to the exclusion of those who 
were equally well able to pay it and de- 
rived equal benefit from it. What had the 
growth of local taxation been since the 
passing of the Resolution to which he 
had referred? A Return had been dis- 
tributed to hon. Members within the 
last few days as to the poor rate levied 
for the year ending Lady-day, 1872, 
from which it appeared that the amount 
raised by poor rate was £12,100,000, 
or an increase in 1872 over the amount 
raised in 1871 of £500,000, and that 
notwithstanding a decrease of pauperism 
in England of 9.9, or in round numbers 
10 per cent. That was the result of a 
policy deliberately pursued by Parlia- 
ment and carried out by the Executive 
Government. He was not contending 
that that was an unwise policy, or that 
it was unsound in principle, but he did 
contend that it was a policy by which the 
whole population was benefited, and in 
which all parties were alike interested. 
The possessors of personal property were 
as much interested in the policy which was 
intended to repress pauperism and ele- 
vate the masses as were those who paid 
the rates and whose direct interest was 
limited to £120,000,000. But he pre- 
ferred to speak of matters which came 
home to his own more immediate friends 
and neighbours, and would, therefore, 
take the case of the metropolis so far as 
local taxation was concerned; and he 
would mention figures which he thought 
would startle the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in the year 1867, spoke in that 
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House of the heavy increase which had 
taken place in the local taxation of 
London, and he showed that the rates of 
various kinds paid in London in that 
year amounted to £3,500,000. Froma 
Return which was laid on the Table last 
year it would be seen that the amount 
paid in the metropolis for the year end- 
ing the 5th of April, 1872, amounted to 
£4,452,000—an increase of more than 
25 per cent in a period of five years. 
The actual expenditure, moreover, was 
£6,292,000, so that there was a debt of 
£1,800,000contracted, which would have 
to be paid by instalments during future 
years. He was finding no fault with the 
policy of successive Administrations and 
Parliaments in requiring care to be taken 
of the sick and poor, and improved ar- 
rangements which had involved a large 
expenditure; but expenditure caused by 
the direction of Parliament and the 
specific control of the Executive Govern- 
ment was not, properly speaking, expen- 
diture by local authority. No local au- 
thority could build a workhouse, appoint 
an officer, or borrow money without the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. 
Taking the local rates of the metropolis 
as a poll tax, they amounted to 28s. per 
head, an amount which must amaze hon. 


Ways and 


Gentlemen opposite, and must confirm 
the view of many of them who joined 
last Session inthemajority whichaffirmed 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir 


Massey Lopes). He had no wish for 
an indiscriminate subsidy, for nothing 
would tend more to increase local ex- 
penditure than a Parliamentary vote in 
aid of the rates, but it was quite another 
matter to refuse all relief, asthe Govern- 
ment were practically doing, notwith- 
standing the engagement into which 
they had entered. He could appeal to 
the remarks of the Prime Minister in 
1852 on the impolicy of tying the hands 
of Parliament or of a future Government 
with regard to the fulfilment of engage- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Task you if you approve of a Government 
which, insubmitting its plan, announces a popular 
principle, obtains a temporary harvest of popu- 
larity, and leaves the question of giving effect 


to its announcements to the chapter of acci- 
dents,”’ 


Now, unless the House induced the Go- 
vernment to show what its policy was, 


the postponement for a few days of the 
acceptance of their financial scheme was 
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the only alternative to leaving relief to 
the chapter of accidents. The latter 
course would be ‘‘ keeping the word of 
promise to the ear, but breaking it to 
the hope.” The present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, speaking in 1867, when 
local taxation amounted to £3,500,000, 
showed that the direct pressure upon the 
inhabitant of a West End house was 1} 
per cent on his income, while on the 
artizan, assuming that he earned 25s, 
a-week and paid 5s. for rent, it was 6 
er cent. The rates had since increased 
os £1,000,000, and the pressure must 
now, therefore, be much greater. A 
large proportion of the working men, in 
London at all events, lived in lodgings, 
the landlord paying the rates and neces- 
sarily charging a sum which would more 
than cover the rates he might expect to 
pay and the risk he incurred in paying 
them. The occupier thus paid even a 
larger amount than that estimated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The pressure 
was peculiarly severe on the large class 
of men struggling for subsistence on in- 
comes of £70 to £150 and £200 a-year. 
They were a quiet orderly class, with no 
organization or trade union, no means or 
desire of bringing masses of people to- 
gether to make their influence felt by the 
Legislature, and the pressure of the last 
year or two had been most severe on 
them, the very prosperity of the country 
tending to increase their sufferings. It 
was notorious that large numbers of 
families living on small fixed incomes 
had been compelled to do with one fire 
instead of two, to dispense with some 
needed article of clothing, and to lessen 
their meals on account of the high price 
of meat. This class was, as a rule, 
virtuous and quiet, possessed of some 
culture, and in many respects the main- 
stay of society. Surely their necessities 
ought to be considered, and a course 
which disabled the House from givin 
them relief ought not to be persever 
in. It was not necessary to the welfare 
and prosperity of the country that such 
a course as that proposed by the Govern- 
ment should be re and no greater 
mistake could be made than to absorb 
the last farthing of possible, not prob- 
able, receipts, leaving it doubtful whe- 
ther at the end of the year further 
charges might not be incurred. The 
Government proposals would render re- 
lief impossible this year, and he believed 
next year also. The country had been 
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rosperous, large profits had been made 
ie trade and large sums laid by. Let 
this, in some respects, factitious pros- 
perity be taken advantage of in order to 
do justice to classes well entitled to con- 
sideration, and let the House hesitate in 
a course which would not bring honour 
to the country, or prosperity to the party 
which recommended it. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the following 
Resolution :— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“before deciding on the further reduction of in- 
direct taxation, it is desirable that the House 
should be put in possession of the views of the 
Government with reference to the maintenance 
and the adjustment of direct taxation, both im- 
perial and local,’—(Mr. William Henry Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) precludes our going any further 
in the matter of reducing indirect taxa- 
tion until ‘‘the House is put in posses- 
sion of the views of the Government with 


reference to the maintenance and the 
adjustment of direct taxation, both Im- 
perial and local.’”’ Now, the first answer 
I shall offer is, that the hon. Member 
ought to permit us to go on with the re- 
duction of indirect taxation, because we 
have already fulfilled the condition he 


prescribes. We have given the House 
our views with reference to the main- 
tenance and adjustment of direct taxa- 
tion, both Imperial and local, for they 
have been enunciated, much better than 
I could state them, in a speech of my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment—and which speech the hon. 
Member may have read, for he seems to 
have gone through all the speeches of 
my right hon. Friend for the last 22 
years—in which he described the two 
kinds of taxation, direct and indirect, as 
twin sisters. He made a sort of little 
idyll of the matter, which those who 
heard it will not easily have forgotten, 
and compared them to a double cherry, 
with seeming, but not actual union. 
That, I hope, is sufficiently prosaic to 
satisfy the hon. Member’s longing for 
information on the point, and therefore 
I return to a very different person— 
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namely, myself. In the course of the 
Budget which I laid before the House I 
stated distinctly that the one merit which 
the Government relied on in it was, that 
the reductions made in direct and indi- 
rect taxation nearly balanced each other, 
and that in their view they thought that 
a most desirable course. These are our 
opinions with regard to direct taxation. 
We think that direct taxation, speaking 
roughly, is the taxation that falls upon 
the rich, and that indirect taxation, 
speaking also roughly, is the taxation 
which falls upon the poor. In saying 
that, I do not mean to say that rich men 
do not pay indirect taxes, nor that some 
direct taxes are not levied on persons 
who approach very nearly to the condi- 
tion of poverty; but this I say with the 
utmost confidence that the great mass of 
indirect taxation is borne by the poor, 
and the great mass of direct taxation is 
borne by the rich, so that the proportion 
of each, borne by the other class, is very 
insignificant, and may, as mathema- 
ticians would say, almost be neglected 
in the calculation. These being our 
views, and being unwilling on the one 
hand that the poor should escape from 
taxation altogether being armed with so. 
much power as they are; being also un- 
willing to press hardly on the rich, we 
advocate, and we shall continue to advo- 
cate, the doctrine that, without any ten- 
dency to pedantic equality, as a general 
rule reductions in one class of taxation 
should be accompanied by reductions in 
another. Therefore, I think we have 
answered the hon. Member’s question 
so far. Now comes the second point on 
which he requires information before he 
will allow me to touch our indirect taxa- 
tion, and that is the question of local 
taxation. On that subject I have nothing 
new to state, but I have to state that 
which I think ought to be eminently 
satisfactory to the House. The Govern- 
ment, as early as the year 1871, threw 
out boldly to the House a proposal by 
which, if it had been mal into effect, 
something like £1,200,000 a-year would 
have been surrendered for the relief of 
local rates. Subsequently, and indeed 
a very short time ago, my right hon. 
Friend stated that the Government did 
not retreat from the position which they 
then took up. They do not pledge them- 
selves either as to the precise manner in 
which they will give this relief, or as to 
the precise time at which it should be 
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given; but they have no intention of 
withdrawing from any pledge that they 
have given on the subject, and they un- 
doubtedly hold themselves bound to go 
into the question. That is the position 
which the Government has taken up in 
regard to local taxation. They have 
done nothing that is inconsistent with 
that, or anything that should put it out 
of their power to fulfil the pledge which 
they have given. That is the question, 
and really the only question, which as 
far as I could find was seriously argued 
by the hon. Member in the course of his 
speech. Let us see how that matter 
stands. We are of opinion that this 
question of local taxation is one most 
serious and most important not merely 
as a question of money, but as a 
question of the whole future of this 
country and of its constitution that can 
possibly be imagined. And although 
we are pledged at present to consider 
this question, we have determined to do 
nothing rashly—nothing, if we can help 
it, that may cause irremediable mischief. 
It is quite clear that we might accompany 
the boon of relief to local rates with 
such an assumption of power on the 
part of the Central Government as might 
greatly damage or even destroy our sys- 
tem of local self-government. It is quite 
possible that we might find the bodies to 
whom we are to pay this money in so 
incomposite and so distracted a state, so 
unfit for the duties imposed upon them, 
that they would not be worthy recipients 
of such relief, and would not properly 
employ the boon if so given to them. It 
is quite possible-also, that we may find 
the law in such a state that if any jus- 
tice is to be done either to the ratepayers 
or to the public, whose funds are to be 
applied for their relief, it will be neces- 
sary that the law should be reviewed 
and reconsidered. It is necessary, for 
instance, that the enormous exemptions 
which now exist should be carefully 
scanned, and, as far as possible, re- 
moved ; and it would not be just either 
to the ratepayers or to the taxpayers of 
the country to rush into a precipitate 
grant of puklic money without sifting 
these matters to the bottom. Then there 
is the question of re-valuation of assess- 
ments and other points in regard to 
rating, which those who have read the 
pamphlet of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen) will admit to be in a condition 
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of the most dreadful, discreditable, and 
hopeless confusion. Before we approach 
the question of disbursing public money 
for this purpose then, it is our duty care- 
fully to look into these things; and 
therefore my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
has given Notice of a Bill, or rather two 
Bills, which he will introduce almost 
immediately to deal with these subjects. 
He has also given Notice that he will 
move for a Committee on another most 
important subject—that of the local 
areas which are to form the units and 
boundaries of local taxation. These 
questions, we think, must be considered, 
solved, and adequately dealt with before 
we shall be justified in approaching the 
question of giving public money for the 
relief of local- rates; and we give the 
best evidence of our sincerity by inviting 
the House to consider these subjects. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that so far 
as our action on the specific matter of 
local taxation is concerned we have been 
wanting in our duty to the House in en- 
deavouring to clear away the obstacles 
which stand in the way of the settlement 
of the question. But then the hon. 
Member says we have put it out of our 
power to do anything this year for the 
relief of local taxation. That is per- 
fectly true; we do not intend to do any- 
thing; and in our view of the case we 
should be inexcusable, and at the same 
time it would be highly objectionable if, 
with the state of confusion the subject is 
now in, and with all the anomalies and 
difficulties attending it, we attempted to 
do anything so rash and premature as to 
deal with it in the present Session, 
except> under the heads of exemptions 
and such matters: I mean if we were 
to deal with it by grants of public money. 
But the hon. Member is not content with 
this; he says—‘‘ No; you have also put 
it out of your power to deal with it 
during the succeeding Session. You 
have broken faith with the House.” 
And he says that I have tied the hands 
of my successor for the next year. Sir, 
I should be very unwilling to do that, 
because I fully intend next year to be 
my own successor. And I am sure that 
the hon. Member may trust my self-love, 
if he will trust no higher quality, that I 
will not tie the hands of that most re- 
spectable person. No doubt there are 
hon. Members sitting opposite who are 
well acquainted with and understand 
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this important question, and I think it 
is a great pity that some of them did 
not offer a little counsel to the hon. 
Member, because the statements which 
he made were scarcely worthy of an oc- 
casion so serious as the present. The 
fact is this—during the present year, we 
undertake to pay out of the current 
revenue of the year half the expense 
of the Alabama Claims. The other 
half we hope to be able to pay off out 
. of the surplus not appropriated of the 
revenue of the year. We hope and 
believe that we shall be able to do’ so. 
But if we are not able to do that we 
shall take the power of borrowing, in 
which case that £1,600,000 would be- 
come part of the Unfunded Debt of the 
country, and would be dealt with accord- 
ingly. We hope and believe we shall 
be able to do so, and we are not without 
reason for our hope and belief, because 
the hon. Member spoke of the balances 
of the Exchequer as if they consisted 
solely of the increase of the accruing 
revenue. That is not so. They also 
come from other sources—from repay- 
ments of loans that we are continually 
making, and, as we are repaid in the 
form of Terminable Annuities not only 
the interest, but a portion of the prin- 


cipal, there is a continual increment ac- 


cruing in the balances. I will state a 
fact which may, perhaps, surprise the 
hon. Member for Westminster. Since 
I have been Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in addition to what we have paid off 
under the agency of the Parliamentary 
Sinking Fund, we paid off no less than 
£3,600,000 of debt out of the bal- 
ances in the last four years. And why 
should it seem impossible, in the state 
of the balances, which were never 
better than they have been in my time, 
that we should be able to pay the 
£1,600,000 in the present year. But, 
supposing we are obliged to borrow, 
does the hon. Member think that we pay 
off Exchequer Bonds out of the current 
revenue of the year? He must do so, 
if he supposes that the surplus of my 
successor next year, if we are unable to 
pay this £1,600,000, will be applied to 
the payment of that sum; but there can 
be no greater mistake. The £1,600,000 
will become part of the Unfunded Debt, 
and will become liable to be paid off by 
the Parliamentary Sinking Fund, or by 
any other manner of paying off the Debt. 
Therefore, whether we are unable to 
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pay it off or not during the year—al- 
though there is hardly a doubt that we 
can—it in no way affects the prospects 
of the Gentleman for whose safety the 
hon. Member is so anxious—my suc- 
cessor, who will have to introduce the 
Budget for 1874. Therefore the whole 
foundation of the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment, on which he taxed us with breach 
of faith, and quoted the words about 
‘‘ keeping the pooevion to the ear,” and 
other matters that we have heard before, 
falls to the ground, from an entire mis- 
apprehension on his part of the very ele- 
mentary matters of our finance. I have 
told the House pretty clearly that the 
Government have placed before it 
their views with respect to direct taxa- 
tion, whether Imperial or local, and 
I should, therefore, like to call on the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Mo- 
tion and allow me to proceed with 
my proposals at once in Committee. I 

reatly fear, however, that he will not 

o so, and I am, in consequence, obliged 
to proceed, at the risk of wearying the 
House, to follow up my argument to a 
much greater extent than I could wish. 
The first thing, therefore, I shall endea- 
vour to show is that the Motion of the 
hon. Member is really a Motion not to 
modify, but to destroy the Budget; for 
if the Motion is carried, there is an end 
of the Budget. I will not say what is 
to become of the Government after: one 
horror is enough at a time; but the 
Budget, at all events, will be gone. That 
we are to be allowed to carry the Resolu- 
tion with regard to the income tax makes 
no difference, for it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that any Government which has 
framed its financial scheme on the basis 
of dealing impartially with the claims of 
direct and indirect taxation will, should 
the hon. Member succeed in intercepting 
the relief which was intended for the 
poor, proceed with their scheme. I 
therefore beg to assure the hon. Member 
that it is not merely the question of in- 
direct taxation which he is arguing; it 
is the question of utterly destroying the 
Budget, with such consequences as may 
result should he succeed in effecting that 
object. Now, I will give the House one 
or two reasons why we think it is better 
that the Budget should not be destroyed. 
It has, in the first. place, contrary to the 
opinion of the hon. Member, been sub- 
jected to a very severe test by having 

een brought on immediately before the 
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Easter holidays. Instead of having 
been an advantage, it could have been 
exposed to no more crucial test, because 
it was left to the criticism of the Press, 
not always very favourable tothe Govern- 
ment, nor particularly favourable to me 
personally, during the Recess, when there 
was nothing special to write about. If 
a hole was to be picked in the Budget, 
there was no time better suited to the 
purpose, for there was nothing but my 
own feeble statement to criticize. Never- 
theless, the Budget has been accepted 
by the country ; and that being so, the 
hon. Member would, I think, have been 
wiser if he had not waited until our 
scheme had met with such general ap- 
proval to make an attack upon it on 
grounds as it seems to me so ill-judged 
and unpopular. One claim I would make 
on behalf of this Budget is that it is 
moderate, that we have not sought to 
drive any principle or opinion to an 
excess, but that we have endeavoured, 
as far as lay in our power, to deal im- 
partially with all classes. There is one 
set of reasoners who think that we might 
have treated the whole of the Alabama 
Claims as a debt, so as to have left the 
whole revenue of the year for the pur- 
pose of taking off taxes, and there is an- 
other class of reasoners who are of opi- 
nion that it comes within the service of 
the year, and that we might without 
much impropriety or inconvenience have 
paid it out of the revenue of the year. 
Well, we have taken neither course. We 
have prevented ourselves from being 
perhaps technically right, but also I 
think it will be admitted, from being 
substantially wrong, by doing, as far as 
we were able, equal justice. Now, with 
regard to the fact, that a great many 
gentlemen are much concerned because 
we have not paid the entire amount of 
the Alabama Claims out of the service of 
the year, the views, of those gentlemen 
are, I am afraid, not a little tinctured 
with the idea of what an agreeable 
situation they might be placed in if we 
had followed their advice. As to the 
income tax I need say nothing, as the 
hon. Member opposite accepts our pro- 
posal with respect to it, and it is the 
only thing we have done which is not ap- 
parently, in his opinion, wrong. We have 
relieved the richer portion of the com- 
munity from the payment of £1,750,000, 
and in the justice and expediency of that 
proposal he cordially agrees ; in fact, he 
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swallows it, without making any wry 
face at all. But we have been wrong, 
he thinks, in the mode in which we pro- 
pose to deal with the sugar duties. To 
that he raises every possible objection. 
I do not see, however, when we take 
into account that medical men pronounce 
sugar to be one of the most nutritious 
and wholesome of the articles of food, he 
should entertain these objections. The 
hon. Member was perfectly right in the 
statement which he made as to what Isaid 
in 1870 with regard to sugar. I made 
that statement perfectly bond fide at the 
time, but I am not the only person con- 
nected with sugar who has seen reason 
to alter his views with respect to it. In 
1870, many gentlemen of the greatest 
intelligence engaged in the trade, and 
whose lives had been spent in it, were of 
opinion that refining in bond would be 
ruinous. Now, however, they have be- 
come so much impressed with the failure 
of the present scale of duties and all the 
concomitant difficulties of the subject, 
which I explained in introducing the 
Budget, that they have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be far better to 
have recourse to refining in bond, which 
they at one time were so unanimous in 
denouncing. Something of the same 
kind of revolution has occurred in my 
mind. I have looked at the question in 
the most careful manner, and I am of 
opinion that the complexity and difficulty 
of the present mode of taxing sugar are 
almost intolerable. Looking at the ques- 
tion as a matter of financial ethics, I 
doubt whether any Government ought to 
impose any duty on a system so compli- 
cated as that under which the duties on 
sugar are collected. Having to deal, 
then, with a subject of this kind, was I 
from a childish wish to be considered 
consistent, or from the fear of being 
laughed at, to be prevented from taking 
a course which I deemed to be for the 
good of the trade and the good of the 
country ? Why, I should be unworthy 
to hold the office which I have the honour 
to occupy, if I could be influenced for a 
single moment by any such motives. In 
the course which we propose we do not, 
it is true, get rid of the theoretical diffi- 
culty, but it sinks into insignificance on 
account of its practical smallness. I 
have therefore come to the conclusion 
that the change which we ask the House 
to sanction is beneficial to the commu- 
nity. But then hon. Gentlemen say— 
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‘‘ That is all very well, but the remission 
will do no good ; for as sugar will not be 
any cheaper in consequence of your re- 
mission, no more will be used.’’ Now, 
that is precisely the language which was 
used in 1870, and no doubt many hon. 
Gentlemen believe it isso. But, there is 
no subject on which there are so many 
lies told as there are about sugar. It is 
said that it is an article on which the 
grocers make no profit, while others con- 
tend that whatever you take off, the duty 
goes into the pocket of the seller or ma- 
nufacturer, and that the consumer gets 
nothing. Well, what happened in 1870 ? 
We then took off half the sugar duties. 
Since then the increase in the consump- 
tion of raw sugar and the revenue de- 
rived from it has been 17 per cent ; while 
on refined sugar, the article mainly used, 
the increase has been 47 per cent; and 
I ask the House now to pursue the same 
course, confident that it will be followed 
by similar results. I will not follow the 
question of sugar any further, especially 
as the hon. Member’s Resolution is 
couched in abstract terms and does not 
mention sugar, but speaks of indirect 
taxation. Whether the hon. Member 
felt some compunction in bringing be- 
fore the House a point which involved 


the letting the people have their sugar a 
little cheaper, or whether he thought it 
more befitting this momentous debate to 
refer to it under the head of indirect 
taxation, I, of course, cannot tell, and I 
shall not trouble the House at any great 


length about the matter. This, then, is 
our Budget, and it is evident you cannot 
omit sugar from it, and leave the rest. 
If you make the omission, you destroy 
the principle on which it is based, and 
the whole edifice falls to the ground, and 
will have to be re-constructed anew 
either by its own architect, or by some 
other architect on the other side of the 
House. I will now proceed to another 
part of the subject, and that is, as to the 
effect of the Motion. The hon. Member 
does not appear to be aware of the full 
force of the missile which he would 
launch ; or, if aware of it, I can hardly 
think his advisers would have counselled 
him to expend it on the Budget. This 
Motion is not merely a refusal to enter 
into the question of indirect taxation—it 
is not merely a blow levelled at the 
Budget—but itis a Vote of Censure on 
the Government ; for, if agreed to, it is 
as much as to say that the House refuses 
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to trust us any further with the manage- 
ment of the Business of the country, but 
that it requires us before going further 
to give them our views with regard to 
the maintenance and adjustment of direct 
taxation. They call on us, as persons 
suspected, to give an account of our 
principles and conduct. It is impossible 
to conceive a more decided, a more 
flaming insult to a Government than is 
contained in such a proposal—and we 
will meet it in that sense. I do not blame 
the hon. Member in the slightest degree 
for the course which he has thought it 
right to adopt, but I should have wished 
him to consider a little more what must 
be the necessary result of carrying his 
Motion. We have had of late a little 
experience in such matters. Does the 
hon. Member wish to see that which 
happened a few weeks ago played over 
again? Perhaps hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who support the hon. Member will 
tell us what view of the case they take 
should the Motion be successful; and 
what proposal they will be prepared to 
offer for the consideration of the House ? 
Are we to have another instance of 
splendid abnegation? Are we to have 
another fortnight employed in walking 
backward and forward, and coming to a 
conclusion which everybody foresaw be- 
fore the thing happened? It seems to 
me that in the former case they might 
say—‘‘ Like rebellion, it lay in their way 
and they fell into it.”” But, now, it is no 
action of ours that brings on this crisis ; 
this is an entirely spontaneous Motion 
of the hon. Member for Westminster 
on their behalf, and therefore, in the 
fewest possible words, I say we have 
brought forward a Budget of which I 
take the liberty of saying in passing— 
although some people have been good 
enough to say it is not my Budget—it is 
my Budget not only technically but 
actually; it is not only my Budget, but 
I am proud of it, and I mean to stand 
by it. We have brought forward this 
Budget, which I think is generally, and 
I will say deservedly popular, and the 
answer which the hon. Member makes 
to us is this Resolution, which is nothing 
less than a Vote of Censure. I should 
like to know, and I suppose my wish 
will be gratified, in the course of the 
debate, what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will do ifthis Vote of Censure is carried ? 
That, however, is a subject so painful 
that I will not anticipate it; but I will 
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go a little further, for I have not yet 
done justice to the Budget. I must 
request the House to observe how care- 
the hon. Member is 


fully the Motion of 
worded— 

“That before deciding on the further reduc- 
tion of indirect taxation, it is desirable that the 
House should be put in possession of the views 
of the Government with reference to the main- 
tenance and the adjustment of direct taxation, 
both imperial and local.” 


Well, Sir, that means that, of course, 
the House should refuse to deal with in- 
direct taxation till it is put in possession 
of our views with regard to direct taxa- 
tion, Imperial and local. When it is 
put in possession of our views, what then 
will it do? Suppose our views are not 
satisfactory, will it then go on with the 
reduction of indirect taxation? Clearly 
not. For it can only be if our views are 
satisfactory that the House is to proceed 
with the further reduction of indirect 
taxation. If our views are unsatisfactory, 
the House is not to proceed in that 
direction. Therefore, I do no violence 
to the Resolution when I state its effect 
to be this—that they will not even take 
into consideration the question of the 
reduction of indirect taxation until not 
only we state our views, but until they 
are satisfied with our views with regard 
to direct taxation, Imperial and local. 
Then we must go a step further yet. 
What would satisfy the a Member ? 
I have stated the views of the Govern- 
ment, and, as I have said, there is 
nothing new in them—nothing which 
was not known before, it is quite clear 
these views will not satisfy the hon. 
Member or hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
is quite manifest from the wording of 
his Resolution, and from his whole tone 
and manner that this is what would 
satisfy both him and them. In the first 
place he and they would have a penny 
off the income tax, but without any 
reduction of indirect taxation with which 
we accompanied it. They have accepted 
that, and they stick by it. Then they 
must ‘‘ have our views on indirect taxa- 
tion’’—what does that mean? It is 
quite manifest that taken in connection 
with the whole of the Resolution, it 
means there must be a declaration from 
us that there is a chance of a further 
reduction of direct taxation. The effect 
of that would be to strike out of the 
revenue a large sum of money now paid 
mainly by the rich; and that done, they 
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say they must have “ local taxation con- 
sidered.” They will insist, as a condi- 
tion of allowing us to proceed with our 
Budget at all that they will not only 
have a penny off the income tax given 
them, not only will they have some pro- 
mise of remission of direct taxation given, 
but over and above this—out of the 
revenue so manipulated — that is a 
revenue in which the contributions 
made to it by the poor remaining the 
same, while the contributions made to it 
by the rich are considerably diminished 
—out of that revenue they will have a 
large contribution for the relief of the 
land in the case of local taxation. And 
it is only after this treble tax they are 
prepared to levy on the poor that they 
will consent to take into consideration 
for a single moment the propriety of 
repealing any indirect taxation whatever 
which really falls on the poor. Thatis the 
position which the hon. Member and 
those acting with him take up. They 
ask for a treble remission of taxation for 
the rich. First a penny off the income 
tax ; second, the remission of some other 
direct taxation, for which we are abso- 
lutely to engage before they will allow 
us to get at indirect taxation; and, 
finally, they take out of the revenue 
thus manipulated a large sum of money 
to compensate for the local rates. I 
hope that will be understood both in 
Parliament and out-of-doors. I say that 
it is a proposal which is in the highest 
degree unequal and unjust. I say it is 
reversing the policy of Robin Hood, and 
stripping the poor to feed the rich. I 
say that any Government belonging to 
the party which I have the honour to 
obey, which would consent to entertain 
such a scheme, or to touch it with the 
tip of their little finger, would be dis- 
graced. Such a policy would keep the 
sugar trade hanging between heaven and 
earth, with trade utterly paralyzed wait- 
ing till the whole battle had been fought 
out forlocal taxation. I have said thatthis 
Motion will be injurious to the interests 
of the poor and to the interests of trade; 
but, I further say, such a measure is not 
only unjust, but unwise and dangerous, 
for these are not days when we can 
afford to give just cause for discontent to 
the working classes. More than that, 
remember what we were told the other 
day—that Dissenters had lost their 
power in England because hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had placed power in 
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democratic hands. What is the mean- 
ing of that? Do hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site suppose that, having put power into 
the hands of the lower classes, they will 
tamely submit to see taxation modified 
against the poor and in favour of the 
rich? What is their view of the charac- 
ter of the poor? Do they consider that 
the poor are saints, or that they are 
idiots ? j 
“ Beasts that lacked discourse of reason.” 

If the poor do not see these things which 
are so palpably plain, they are abso- 
lutely devoid of common sense; but if, 
on the other hand, they do see them, 
and, seeing them, they give their support 
-to those who make such a proposition, 
why they must have the most extra- 
ordinary self-denial and the most won- 
derful patience of any people on the face 
of the earth. This, however, I would 
say, let hon. Gentlemen opposite beware 
lest in digging a pit for us they 
fall into it themselves. It was not for 
this that we have been endeavouring 
to economize the public money. Our 


efforts were directed to another object. 
We wished the rich to remain in posses- 
sion of their riches, and that there should 
be no heart-burning in the country ; but 


we wished also that justice should be 
done to the poor ; and miserable indeed it 
would be to reflect after laboriously 
economizing the public revenue, that it 
was to come to this at last. I have no 
right to presume to offer advice to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They know their 
own game; but if I might suggest what 
I think would be a more prudent course 
than that they are taking, I would.say 
they would do wisely to give up this 
Resolution, crossed by all the elements 
I have pointed out—they will accept the 
Committee, and wait for the introduction 
of the Bills which my right hon. Friend 
will bring in almost immediately. In 
doing that I trust they will wisely assist 
us with their local knowledge and expe- 
rience in endeavouring to get rid of the 
numerous defects which now deform and 
mystify the whole question of local taxa- 
tion; and when all that has been done, if 
they find that we or any Government that 
may be in power are not willing to re- 
deem their pledges which have undoubt- 
edly been given on the subject, let them 
bring forward any Vote of Condemnation 
which they may think proper. At pre- 
sent, the whole movement is entirely 
premature, and the grievance, if any 
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such exists, not worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
is, Sir, one of the principal functions 
that appertain to your high office to ad- 
dress Her Majesty in the name of this 
House, and pray that Her Majesty will 
grant to the House free liberty of speech. 
I am not at all sure it may not be neces- 
sary, after the oration to which we have 
just listened from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that we, theindependent Members of the 
House,and especially those who have the 
misfortune to sit on this side, should 
apply to you to make a similar request 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that we 
may have accorded to us that liberty of 
speech which has been granted to the 
House generally, for after the language 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
dulged in, it must be with a feeling of 
great hesitation that anybody could pos- 
sibly rise on this side of the House to 
criticize any measure whatever that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may bring forward. 
My hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) complains 
that Her Majesty’s Government have not 
favoured us with all the explanations. 
that we think should have been given of 
the views of the Government with refer- 
ence to the important question of direct 
taxation; but after what we have heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman he must 
see that he is entirely wrong in making 
such a complaint. My hon. Friend 
ought to express gratitude to the Go- 
vernment for giving any explanation at 
all, for it would seemas if all they had to 
do, isto tell us what they choose to pro- 
pose and what measures must be adopted, 
and if we refuse to accept them we must 
take the consequences. Now, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made use of an 
expression which goes rather beyond the 
ordinary latitude of Parliamentary lan- 
guage when he said that this article of 
sugar had been the subject of more 
‘‘ lies” than any other he was acquainted 
with. Iam not fond of that word, and 
I think it would have been better if he 
had described the fallacies as “imagi- 
native statements.” But if there be 
‘imaginative statements’ with respect 
to this article, I am bound to say a more 
coloured ‘‘ imaginative statement” than 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
made when he endeavoured to represent 
the Motion submitted by my hon. Friend 
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as a Motion intended to take taxes off 
the rich and to leave them on the poor I 
never heard, and I give the most direct 
and flat contradiction to that reflection 
on my hon. Friend’s Motion. I will un- 
dertake to say that that can be neither 
the meaning of my hon. Friend’s Motion, 
nor the inference which can in justice be 
drawn from it. What is the real posi- 
tion of the question? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says that the matter is broader and 
more important than my hon. Friend 
chooses to describe it, and that we are 
raising an important question of prin- 
ciple. Let us see what that question is, 
because the right hon. Gentleman has 
entirely misapprehended, or, if he has 
not misapprehended, he has entirely 
misstated it. With regard to Financial 
Statements, undoubtedly it is in many 
cases sufficient for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer very briefly to lay down the 
proposals which he has to make with re- 
spect to the income and expenditure of 
the coming year. But from time to time 
conjunctures arise when it is important, 
and when it has been usual, for Finance 
Ministers to enter somewhat more fully 
into the principles of our Financial Sys- 
tem, and to invite the House and the 


country to proceed in the regulation of 
the finances upon the principles which 


he lays down. Now, one of the most 
important of these conjunctures occurred 
in 1842, when Sir Robert Peel for the 
first time proposed the income tax with 
a view to improve and reform our system 
of indirect taxation. Sir Robert Peel 
found our system of indirect taxation in 
a most hopeless situation, and that in 
consequence of the condition of the re- 
venue being derived mainly from that 
source, the country was anything but 
prosperous, and we were continually met 
by deficits and financial embarrassments. 
Sir Robert Peel introduced his great 
measure in 1842 with this view. He 
said, ‘‘I will lay on for a time a tax on 
income to enable me to reform the sys- 
tem of indirect taxation, and im- 
prove the finances of the country.” 
It was a strictly temporary measure 
which was then proposed. His policy, 
however, was successful, more successful 
than he anticipated, and he carried it 
further than he originally intended, and 
the consequence was, that he renewed 
the income tax for the purpose of making 
further reforms, and that tax continued 
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a portion of our system during the whole 
of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, 
After his administration it changed to 
some extent its character, and it came to 
be regarded not so much a temporary as 
a permanent element in our system of 
taxation ; and when it came to be so re- 
garded, complaints were made as to its 
incidence, and proposals for its readjust- 
ment. When, in 1853, the present 
Prime Minister, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, took up this question, he 
dealt with it in one of the greatest, 
perhaps the greatest, of all his financial 
speeches; and what was the general 
character of what he said? Having ex- 
plained the footing on which Sir Robert 
Peel had placed the income tax, he 
showed by arguments which had never 
been answered, that it was incapable of 
being re-modelled. He admitted that 
it was a tax rather fitted for a temporary 
purpose than for a permanent source of 
revenue, and he proposed a measure 
which was to carry out certain reforms, 
and then to put an end to the tax. I 
will not go into the details of the cir- 
cumstances which prevented the execu- 
tion of that great design; but in 1860, 
when it should have been carried into 
effect, the right hon. Gentleman found 
himself unable, in consequence, to some 
extent, of circumstances over which he 
had no control, to give effect to the 
policy of 1853—that is, complete effect, 
for he moved still on the same lines, 
and he looked to the ultimate, if not 
the early extinction of the income tax. 
But at the time the right hon. Gentle- 
man was tempted by the Treaty of France 
—which was then in its cradle, and is 
now, I am afraid, on its bier—to give 
up the idea he had formed of asking 
the House to remodel the tax, and he 
was compelled to ask an increase of its 
amount, in consequence of having to go 
further than was contemplated in re- 
ducing indirect taxation. The result 
was, that from that time to this the in- 
come tax has remained on a sort of 
Mahomet’s-coffin-footing, suspended be- 
tween the idea of being a permanent 
portion of our financial system, and a 
temporary tax, some day or other to be 
removed. Now, what we want to know 
is, what is the view which the Govern- 
ment takes of the character of the tax ? 
Is it to be considered as part of our per- 
manent system, or is it to be shortly re- 
moved? The right hon. Gentleman will 
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naturally say—‘‘ That is a very interest- 
ing question, but why have you not 

ed it any time these last 10 years or 
. more?’’ The tax, no doubt, for the last 
10 years or more has been looked upon 
as one not likely to be got rid of; but 
there are two or three circumstances 
which induce us now to put that ques- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
first of them is this—The progress of the 
prosperity of the country and of the 
revenue has been so great that now 
people are beginning to say that it would 
not be such a wild idea to attempt to 
get rid of the income tax altogether in 
a reasonably short time as a few years 
ago it appeared to be. The consequence 
is, that a considerable agitation has 
sprung up in the country which cannot 
be disregarded, which may have very 
serious and mischievous results, and 
which seems to demand some statement 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. What is the nature of that agi- 
tation? I think we can see pretty well 
how it arose. We find some town-coun- 
cillor of an intelligent turn of mind who 
has been reading in the newspapers the 
report of some speech by the Prime 
Minister as to the prosperity of the coun- 


try, which is advancing ‘“‘ by leaps and 


bounds.” Then he has been reading a 
Budget Speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he complains that 
his balances are inconveniently large, 
and that money is tumbling in upon him 
at such a rate that he has to appeal to 
the Chairman of Committees to know 
what he is to do with it. Then comes 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), who says 
that the expenses of the country are cut 
down in the most marvellous manner. 
Well, the intelligent town-councillor 
reads all this, and he goes home with a 
glow of satisfaction at the thought that 
we have a Government which is dealing 
in this extraordinarily successful manner 
with the finances of the country. But 
what is the first thing he falls in with 
athome? It is a notice paper from the 
tax-gatherer that he has been sur- 
charged upon his income tax. He is 
surprised that he should have been so 
surcharged, but he thinks there must 
have been some mistake. He goes out, 
and he meets a friend who is in great 
indignation because he also has been 
surcharged. It is here surcharge, there 
surcharge, and everywhere surcharge. 
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The consequence is, that people get in- 
dignant; they hold meetings in order 
to get up memorials and representations 
against the income tax. But that is, 
perhaps, a matter of comparatively little 
consequence. But see by how much more 
important persons this movement is 
taken up. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster referred very properly 
to the great meeting held in the begin- 
ning of this year, before Parliament as- 
sembled, at the Mansion House, under 
the presidency of the magistrate of the 
first City of the Empire. That meeting 
was of the greatest possible importance. 
It was attended—not only by persons of 
consequence belonging to the City, but 
by 18 or 20 Members of Parliament, the 
majority of them being of the Liberal 
party, and among them men of a posi- 
tion which enabled them to speak with 
authority on the subject. Reference has 
been made to the right hon. Member 
for Tiverton (Mr. Massey), who moved 
the first Resolution. "Well, what is the 
position of the right hon. Member for 
Tiverton? He for many years sat in 
this House, he has known the course of 
legislation, he has sat in that Chair, he 
has listened to, and presided over, many 
of the most important financial de- 
bates, he has held the great position 
of Financial Minister in India, he has 
made himself master of this ques- 
tion, and he comes forward voluntarily at 
a meeting at the Mansion House, at a 
meeting in the City of London with 
which he has no connection in the 
world, and moves the first resolution. 
Well, that certainly challenges attention, 
because the right hon. Gentleman is not 
a man likely to get up and make rash 
statements and hasty speeches. On such 
a subject he would speak, and he did 
speak, with authority, moderation, and 
deliberation. Well, let us see what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, because he 
states the case in a way that deserves 
the attention of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman moved a resolution 
to the effect that the income tax was in- 
quisitorial in its character, unjust and 
unsatisfactory in its operation, and de- 
moralizing to the national character. 
He added that it was quite unnecessary 
for him to deal with the several points 
of the proposition that the only solid 
argument that had ever been urged in 
favour of the tax was the necessity of 
providing for some overpowering emer- 
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gency, that no such emergency now 
existed, and that if ever there was a 
fitting time for demanding the repeal of 
the tax, the present was that time. The 
right hon. Gentleman urged the meeting 
to express their opinion in terms that 
the Ministry could understand, and as- 
sured them that they must not expect 
any time in the future more favourable 
for their purpose. These are sentiments 
which are strongly, but not intemperately 
expressed. They are urged in the spirit 
not of a heated and ignorant orator, but 
in the spirit of a responsible Member of 
Parliament who has been in office and 
may be in office again; they are urged 
with care and deliberation, and when 
the country hears such statements as 
those put forth at great meetings by 
such authority, it is not unnatural that 
the country should be excited on the 
subject. The Government, moreover, 
must feel that it is not desirable uncer- 
tainty should prevail as regards their 
intentions in this matter. If it should 
not be the intention of the Government 
to repeal the income tax, they should 
put a stop to these agitations by a plain 
assurance that they think the income 
tax to be a permanent portion of the 
taxation of the country. The Govern- 
ment, however, not only does not do 
this, but, as we have been reminded, 
the Prime Minister held language a few 
days ago to a deputation clearly of a 
character which would lead people to 
understand that he did not look upon 
the abolition of the income tax as any- 
thing out of the question. I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he was correctly reported in 
the newspapers, which represent him as 
having said— 
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“With regard to the reduction of the tax, 
whatever tended to bring it down must bring 
it more nearly within the discretion of Parlia- 
ment. He could not say they would he pre- 
pared to take up at once the consideration of 
the claims of the income tax for reduction from 
time to time with a view to its repeal.” 


If that language be correct, and the 
right hon. Gentleman does not challenge 
it, what possible inference can be drawn 
from it than that there are reasonable 
grounds for expecting the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the income tax? If it be 
not so, what is the fact? If the House 
will consider the effect of keeping the 
income tax at command as a sort of 
make-weight, it will at once see the 
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great importance of this question. If 
the income tax is to be moved up and 
down as a sort of balancing entry in the 
Budget, a very little reflection will show . 
that a great deal more is involved in 
this question than the mere question of 
taking taxes off one article and putting 
them on another; and I maintain, and 
would urge upon the House, that it is 
important to determine whether we con- 
sider the income tax as a means of pro- 
viding money for an emergency or to 
carry out reforms, or whether we regard 
it as a permanent engine of taxation. If 
we maintain it as a permanent engine 
of taxation, we are tempted to spend 
whatever it is pleasant to spend, and to 
take off whatever it is pleasant to take 
off. The income tax is always at com- 
mand to be raised to 4d. or 6d. as occa- 
sion requires, and you have not that 
pressure put upon you to study economy 
as you would otherwise have. You may, 
in fact, go as far as you please in any 
direction which is pleasant, because you 
would always be able to set the matter 
right by shifting the income tax. By 
adopting this rule you have in the past 
been tolerably free in admitting new 
items of expenditure, and very liberal 
in striking off taxes ; but the consequence 
has been that a number of sources of 
revenue have been brought down to a 
dangerously low ebb. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told us the other day 
that he expected to derive no less than 
£19,000,000 of revenue this year from 
spirits alone. Does the House see whatis 
involved in that statement? £19,000,000 
out of a revenue of £73,000,000, or 
more than one-fourth of the entire re- 
venue of the country, is to be raised 
from spirits alone. That will not only 
suggest many reflections of a painful, 
but some also of an alarming character. 
If you are trusting to the income tax to 
set you right, and continue to cut off one 
source of revenue after another, you will 
some day find yourself with a demand you 
are unable to meet. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, of course you will have 
to fall back on the income tax as the 
matter stands at present. [The CHan- 
CELLOR of the Excnrquzr: I never said 


ye I am pointing out that the House 
will have to fall back upon the income 
tax. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman would 
listen, instead of engaging in conversa- 
tion, these mistakes would not be made. 
Let us look at the reasons offered by the 
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right hon. Gentleman for the reduction 
which he proposes in the sugar duties. 
He has discovered in the fifth year of 
his period of office that the complications 
of the system of the sugar duties are 
quite intolerable, and that it should be 
a point in financial ethics to get rid of 
them. The right hon. Gentleman must 
excuse us, if we say there are other people 
who might be allowed to enlarge upon 
the complications of the income tax, and 
if we may be allowed to measure finan- 
cial ethics on the one side against finan- 
cial ethics on the other, I am not at all 
sure that the moral philosopher would 
not give a preference to striking off the 
income tax. But that is not the main 
reason which has influenced the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has told us also 
that the sugar duties form a tax upon the 
food of the people. Strictly speaking, 
however, sugar connot be described as 
the food of the poor; it has been de- 
monstrated, in an interesting work on 
the subject, that the consumption of 
sugar by the upper and middle classes 
is much higher in proportion to the con- 
sumption by the lower classes than is the 
case with many other articles. Sugar, 
however, is a very important article of 
the food of the people, and, therefore, 
enters largely into the food of the poor ; 
but if we are to goon this new prin- 
ciple of remitting an equal amount of 
direct and indirect taxation, looking out 
for taxes on the food of the people and 
reducing them, to what extent is this 
principle to be extended? Are you to 
go on reducing the duties upon sugar, 
tea, and coffee until we reach a point at 
which it will be better to abolish them 
altogether? If so, can you in justice 
refuse to do the same for another article 
which also enters largely into the con- 
sumption of the people—I mean malt? 
Malt may not be among the food of the 
people, but it enters more largely into 
the consumption of the people than 
sugar. Surely, whatever our charit- 
able feelings may be, we must consider 
the financial result of these reductions. 
We have often been told that Sir Robert 
Peel’s remissions have given great relief 
to the people, and at the same time have 
involved no loss to the revenue, because 
of the increased consumption. From the 
observations made by the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night, you will think he 
intended to create the same inference 
with regard to sugar for he points out 
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that when the duty was reduced, con- 
sumption was largely increased. But 
largely as the consumption may have in- 
creased, sugar does not yield the amount 
of revenue which it formerly produced. 
In Sir Robert Peel’s time the duty was 
24s. a cwt., and the revenue £5,000,000. 
The duty is now 4s.a cwt. and the revenue 
has fallen to between £3,000,000 and 
£3,500,000, with a greatincrease of popu- 
lation, and an enormous increase in the 
consumption of sugar per head of the 
population—namely, from 19lbs. to be- 
tween 40lbs. and 42Ibs. per head. If, 
therefore, you reduce, and still more if 
you take off, these taxes, how are you 
going to make up the deficiency? The 
popular answer is—‘‘ You must tax the 
wealth of the country ;’”’ and apparently 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks that by 
the income tax he is taxing the wealth of 
the country. Now, in whose hands is 
this wealth? A curious and interesting 
estimate has been made by Professor 
Leone Levi that of the total annual in- 
come of the country £500,000,000 is in 
the possession of the upper and middle 
classes, and £400,000,000 a-year is in the 
hands of the working classes. That is 
a rough estimate, but it indicates an 
enormous amount of wealth in the hands 
of the working classes, who do not pay 
income tax. How is that wealth to be 
got at? You cannot tax it directly. 
You tax it indirectly, by taxes upon 
articles of consumption, which fall not 
upon the poor exclusively, but upon 
poor and rich together. You tax it not 
by a system which applies a grinding 
and inevitable pressure to every man, 
whatever his circumstances. You lay 
your taxes upon articles which he may, 
if he chooses, deny himself, and upon 
which he need not pay any contribution 
to the State at all, and you really leave 
it to him to pay much or little téwards 
the national revenue at his option. Now, 
as Professor Leone Levi points out, taxa- 
tion falls tolerably fairly upon both 
classes; that is to say, out of a total 
taxation of £90,000,000, £60,000,000 is 
paid by the upper and £30,000,000 by 
the lower classes. [The CHancetxor of 
the Excnequer: But the one pays out 
of his abundance; the other out of his 
necessities]. Let us see how that is. 
The man who pays out of his neeessities 
—that, is, as I suppose, the working 
man—pays 79 per cent of what he is 
taxed upon luxuries, 17 per cent upon 
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necessaries, and only pays 4 per cent of 
taxes which he cannot escape. I call 
taxes upon luxuries taxes upon spirits, 
malt, wine, and tobacco. I call taxes on 
necessaries taxes on sugar, tea, coffee, 
and some other articles. The question 
is an important one. It is not raised 
in the most convenient way, but that we 
cannot help. It would have been more 
convenient had the Government come to 
us and said — ‘‘These questions con- 
cerning the income tax and local tax- 
ation raise a difficult problem as to the 
proper mode of adjusting taxation. We 
will, therefore, give you the facts and 
apply the principle to the facts, pro- 
ducing our plan of taxation.” Instead 
of doing so, the Government simply call 
upon the House to vote upon two pro- 
positions, without observing what the 
acceptance of these propositions involves, 
except that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now says—‘‘ They involve ter- 
rible consequences to the Budget and 
the Ministry ;” they do not, however, 
show what effect they will have on the 
financial system of the country. Mean- 
while, the Government throw upon those 
who venture to differ from them the 
awkward task of calling for explana- 
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tions, and pointing out difficulties when 
we are not able and should not be justi- 
fied in proposing any plan to meet them. 
‘‘ Are you prepared with a plan?” asks 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. My 
answer is, that it is not our duty to pre- 
pare any plan, nor would it be right to 
do so; because the question which would 
be raised in such a contingency as the 
possible abolition of the income tax would 
be of the gravest, the most complicated 
_and delicate nature, and it would be im- 
possible, as well as wrong, for the Oppo- 
sition to say what they would do under 
such circumstances. On that point I wish 
to guard myself, for it may be supposed, 
and perhaps not unnaturally, from what 
I have been saying, that I am advoca- 
ting the abolition of the income tax. Sir, 
I am not advocating its abolition ; I ex- 
press no opinion upon that question; I 
say it is a point on which there is a great 
deal to be said on one side, and a great 
deal to be considered on the other; for 
if you did away with the income tax 
your whole system of finance would be 
altered, and you must, of course, redress 
the balance between direct and indirect 
taxation. All these are questions of the 
gravest character, and I am not attempt. 
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ing to express any opinion upon them; 
I am merely pointing out the danger of 
allowing this matter to go on as it is 
now going on. Here, however, are men 
legitimately encouraged to believe that 
the question is open for consideration, 
and that the Government do not desire 
to preclude discussion. Accordingly, they 
address their constituents and address 
public meetings, making pledges, and 
saying—‘‘ Let us get rid of the income 
tax.’”’ Are these Gentlemen, then, blindly 
to support in this House propositions 
which will, in fact, render the abolition 
of the income tax almost impossible. It 
may be right to give up the idea of 
abolishing the income tax; but if so, let 
us have our financial system re-con- 
structed accordingly. Do not lead us to 
take steps in the dark. As regards local 
taxation, the matter is in some respects 
graver, because you have on record not 
only speeches to constituents and answers 
to deputations, but solemn votes of this 
House passed by overwhelming majori- 
ties. You have also measures proposed 
by the Government to which they have 
told you quite recently they adhere, and 
yet in the same breath they say you must 
vote for proposals which, as the Prime 
Minister declared in his letter to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, if 
adopted by the House of Commons would 
put it out of their power to give relief 
m the matter of local taxation. [{Mr. 
GuapstonE: During the your hey. 
ask you to wait till Thursday for their 
measure, but meanwhile you are to 
empty your pockets, which is like inviting 
you to attend a charity sermon, and to 
leave your purse at home. If the House 
should re-affirm the Resolution of last 
year, the Government have their answer 
ready—‘‘ We admit you are quite right 
in asking for this concession, but we have 
got rid of our surplus; we have nothing 
to give ; and what is more, you have 
agreed to the financial proposals which 
have brought about this result.” In 
his letter to the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board, the Prime Minister says 
that ‘‘if the House should sanction the 
principal provisions of the Budget, we 
shall not be able to do anything.” Now, 
‘there is much virtue in an ‘if.’”? What 
you are really told is that you have no 
latitude or liberty; and in that case what 
we are now doing is a mere formality, 
and these discussions might as well be 
put an end to. If those who have the 
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same opinions on these subjects differ 
from the views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and if that diver- 

ence of opinion is not only between the 
Sasdainas and hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, but between-the Go- 
vernment and a large number of those 
hon. Gentlemen who usually sit behind 
them—if there is a divergence of opinion 
such as was expressed by the vote of last 
year, then I say the House has a right 
to demand the fullest explanations before 
it allows itself to be concluded with re- 
ference to taxes. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster, who has so 
many things upon his mind that he has 
probably not given so much attention 
to our financial system as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has, fell into 
an error undoubtedly with regard to 
the effect of the arrangements that are 
now proposed upon the finances for 
next year. Of course, we know that 
the £3,200,000 will be paid out of the 
revenue of this year, that if the re- 
venue be insufficient to pay the whole of 
the £3,200,000, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can issue Exchequer Bonds 
to meet the deficiency upon the finances 
of the year, and that deficiency will be 
met as other deficiencies have been met, 


out of the balances—that is to say, the 
balances will probably be diverted from 
going to the reduction of the National 


Debt. But if the provision which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes ex 
abundante cautela, with regard to Exche- 
quer Bonds be required, and if those 
Bonds have to be provided out of the 
Ways and Means of next year, then of 
course my hon. Friend is right. But I 
do not think anybody believes that will 
be the case; and if that should not be 
the case, then there will be a very con- 
siderable fund in your hands next year, 
provided all things go well. It would 
then, no doubt, be possible either to deal 
with local taxation or, if desirable, to 
make a further reduction in the income 
tax. I may be asked—‘‘ Why, then, 
could not you leave things alone till you 
come to next year?” Well, if the Go- 
vernment had taken the plan which I 
confess for a long time I expected they 
would have taken—if they had said— 
“We will pay the whole of the Alabama 
Indemnity out of the revenue of this 
year, and we will then come to the 
House and say local taxation is a very 
difficult and complicated question; we 
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are not prepared to deal with it at pre- 
sent until further inquiries are made; 
we are going to propose measures for 
making further inquiries ; and we there- 
fore ask you to hold your hands with 
regard to any other financial measure 
until we know what we shall do with 
regard to local taxation,’ I think they 
would have had a very strong case. ° 
But when they come forward and say— 
‘“We ask you now, while the matter is 
sub judice’’—it is hardly sub judice yet— 
‘to consent to a remission of taxation 
very large in itself, and which is pro- 
posed on a principle which must lead to 
very much greater indirect taxation,” 
they are asking what is unreasonable. 
I have very few words more to say, but 
they are important, because I feel it 
necessary to refer to some observations 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that if you take off the sugar 
duty you benefit the poor. I have 
pointed out that a very large amount of 
the wealth of the country must escape 
taxation if it is not taxed indirectly. I 
have pointed out that a great portion of 
that wealth is consumed in a costly ex- 
penditure upon luxuries—upon malt, 
spirits, and tobacco. I have further 
pointed out that if you make any great 
reduction in the revenue which you de- 
rive from that source you must make it 
up from some other source, and I pre- 
sume that source is to be what is called 
the wealth of the country. Well, I say 
the line which divides the income tax 
payers from the rest of the country is 
by no means a line identical with the 
line which divides the wealth of the 
country from the poverty of the country. 
I say that among those who are payers 
of income tax, there is as much poverty 
and as much suffering as you could find 
among the working classes. Well, that 
is a bold statement to make, but I have 
high authority for what I am saying. I 
am going to quote in proof of it some 
observations made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself. He told us in 
March last year— 
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“ There is no class of the community who are 
so severely pinched by taxation as the lower 
class of income tax payers. Everything seems 
to hit them. They pay income tax, they pay 
house tax, and their principal consumption is 
the consumption of articles on which taxes are 
and still will be retained. Their tea, their 
coffee, their sugar, their spirits, their beer, all 
contribute to the taxes; and then they are 
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heavily amerced in taxation in the shape of. local 
rates. I do not think that any class pay somuch 
as the poorer part of the income tax payers.””— 
[3 Hansard, ccx. 624.] 
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The right hon. Gentleman, I suppose, 
will tell us that he is going to benefit 
this unfortunate class of the community 
by reducing the duty on their sugar. 
Well, I do not dispute that a reduction 
of the duty on sugar will be of some 
benefit to these persons. I do not at all 
join in the cry that when you take the 
duty off any article you do no good to 
the people who consume the article. I 
am perfectly willing to admit that the 
reduction of a farthing in a pound will 
be of some benefit, and of greater bene- 
fit, perhaps, than the amount of a far- 
thing to the consumers of sugar. But 
. will the right hon. Gentleman or will 
the House look at the matter in that 
way? If you take off taxation and 
reduce the revenue on one hand you 
must make it up on another. Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that 
we strike off the whole amount of the 
sugar duty instead of a half—that would 
be about £3,500,000. If you lose 


£3,500,000 in that way you must lay 
2d. on the income tax, which would 
represent exactly the same amount. 


Now, will the House consider for a 
moment what would be the relative 
advantage to a member of this unfor- 
tunate class, to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer solicits our attention and 
our sympathy, of taking off not the half 
but the whole of the sugar duty, or of 
taking 2d. off his income tax, which is 
the same thing to the revenue. Sup- 
pose a family of five persons which pays 
tax on an income of £240. These per- 
sons come strictly within the category 
which the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
sented to the House. The extent to 
which they would be benefited by a 
total remission of the sugar duty would 
be 8s. per annum ; but if 2d. were added 
to the tax which this family pays on 
income, that addition would amount to 
40s. per annum. Does the House think 
they will not see the difference, and 
fondly imagine that the reduction of a 
farthing per lb. on sugar will compensate 
them for the retention of a penny in the 
pound on the income tax? These are 
considerations which apply, I think, to 
the position in which we stand. In 
conclusion, I must say that we do not 
attempt to lay down any canon, or to 
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propose any counter-policy to the polic 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; apes. 
that we are perfectly right in demanding 
from them a full and explicit statement 
of their views, and the principles on 
which they propose that these financial 
matters should be regulated for the 
future, and that it is injurious to the 
interests of the country that this sort of 
agitation which is going on against the 
income tax should continue. One ad- 
vantage, however, we derive from this 
discussion is, that we at all events, or 
those who may vote with us, may free 
ourselves from becoming the accom- 
plices, before the fact, of the non pos- 
sumus plea which I suppose will be put 
in on Thursday. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that as 
one of the Members who last year voted 
with the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), he 
wished to state the reasons why he 
thought the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) should be 
content with having raised that discus- 
sion, and why he would not strengthen 
his case, if he went to a Division. For 
his own part, he should give his support 
to any proposal for revising the incidence 
of inal taxation, independently of the 
consideration whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being had a 
surplus or a deficiency to deal with, for 
it was an undoubted fact that Imperial 
charges were laid upon what were called 
rates, and the time had arrived when the 
House was bound to lend its ear to the 
claim of justice on behalf of the lower 
middle classes, upon whom those burdens 
pressed with undue weight. It had been 
truly said by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down that no persons 
suffered so severely as those who formed 
the class which lay between the wage- 
earning class and the wealthy class— 
namely, curates, clerks, surgeons, small 
shopkeepers, and small farmers, and 
if ever there was a time when it was 
the duty of Parliament to apply itself 
to the consideration of the exigencies 
of that class, it was the present. It had 
been stated over and over again that the 
country was in a highly prosperous 
condition. To a great extent that was 
true, but it was the prosperity of the 
country that was prosperous. The rich 
were getting richer, and the wage-earn- 
ing classes exacted better terms for 
themselves by the means of trades 
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unions. Large fortunes were being made 
with astounding rapidity; and specula- 
tion, whether legitimate or gambling, 
never yielded so quick a harvest as at 
present. But in that prosperity the lower 
middle classes had no part. The price 
of meat, of fuel, and of house rent had 
largely increased, and there appeared no 
chance of its being reduced to its former 
level; and the consequence was that per- 
sons in the lower middle classes found it 
almost impossible to clothe and educate 
their children and to bring them up in 
decency. That was a good reason why 
an unjust and popularity-hunting system 
of finance should not be forced upon the 
country. The Corn Laws were repealed 
not in order to enable manufacturers to 
make cent per cent on their money, but 
because it was believed that the best way 
to relieve the lower middle classes, who 
were suffering severely at the time, 
would be to make bread cheap; and it 
was now the duty of the Government to 
throw upon the Imperial Revenue bur- 
dens which were in too large a degree 
borne by the classes to which he referred. 
He had heard, not with surprise—be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had lost 
the faculty of surprising anybody, but 
with admiration, although mingled with 
regret for his use of that unspeakable 
maxim of oratory—laudace, Tl audace, 
et toujours Paudace. He had heard that 
right hon. Gentleman state that those 
who sought to revise local taxation were 
endeavouring to exempt the property 
of the rich at the expense of the poor. 
He would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to condescend to facts for a 
few moments. What they wished to do 
was to procure an equality of burden ; 
and how could they say that the burdens 
of local taxation were equal now, when, 
from the circumstance of long leases 
being outstanding, the largest pro- 
prietor in the borough he represented 
drew £90,000 a year from it, without 
paying a shilling to the rates in conse- 
quence of his not being subject to assess- 
ment; and when another noble Lord, 
the possessor of property in the borough, 
in which the population was of the 
poorest description, struggling to live, 
often unable to send their children to 
school, and being constantly threatened 
with executions for non-payment of the 
rates, drew £20,000 a-year from it, and 
did not contribute 6d. to the rates, 
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although those rates had increased 
within a generation or two from 1s. to 
2s. 8d. in the pound. Yet when he 
(Mr. Torrens) asked that the police 
rates, the rates for the administration of 
justice, and for the lunatic asylums, 
should be charged on the general taxa- 
tion of the country, so that all should 
contribute their share—he was met with 
the official taunt, as a person anxious to 
tax the wealth of the country for the 
benefit of the poor. He would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for whose 
benefit chiefly gaols, penitentiaries, and 
the whole mechanism of justice were 
maintained. Was it for the benefit of 
the man whose domicile was of the 
humblest description, or that of the man 
who was surrounded by luxuries? On 
the hustings—he begged pardon, he had 
almost forgotten that there were such 
things as hustings after listening to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech—such a 
statement as the right hon. Gentleman 
had made would be termed a misrepre- 
sentation, if it were not met with a more 
monosyllabic denial; and he had no 
hesitation in denouncing such a remark, 
calculated, though it might be, to call 
forth thoughtless and reckless cheers, as 
unfair and untrue. It was invidious 
and perilous in the present state of 
society, to discriminate, as the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had done, between 
different classes of society, but if such a 
discrimination was entered upon, he 
(Mr. Torrens) was bound to say that 
it was not for the poor they maintained 
their system of criminal justice, but 
especially for the rich whom they ex- 
empted from rating. Why, it would 
be as absurd to rate property in Wales 
for the support of the Welsh Fusileers, 
or the rateable tenements of Fermanagh 
to clothe and arm the Enniskillin Dra- 
goons, as the poor of London for the sup- 
port of the constabulary of London. 
Police and justice were maintained for 
national reasons, but the charge ought 
to be borne by all the property of the 
country, instead of by +£120,000,000 
out of £700,000,000 or £800,000,000. 
In fact, he would say, without hesita- 
tion, even if he thought it would imperil 
his seat in that House, that it was un- 
just, shallow, and idle to treat that 
question as one of land against town. 
Representing an exclusively town consti- 
tuency, he declared that without regard 
to creed, party, or class, men were una- 
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nimously of opinion that that was em- 
phatically a townsman’s question, and 
he had uniformly told the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon that if he 
did not regard it in that light he would 
not vote with him. He must, in justice 
say the hon. Baronet agreed with him. 
Wishing to see last year’s majority of 
100 remain, he was against a Division on 
a side issue like the present ; but it would 
be impossible for the Government in the 
long run to avoid adopting some measure 
for properly adjusting the incidence of 
taxation. He felt that it would be best 
to wait and see what the Ministerial 
plan was; but if, as he thought the 
First Minister intimated, it was to be 
framed on the same lines as the unlucky 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen) before his change of office, the 
fact that that scheme went down by 
the head before it had well cleared the 
port was a warning to the Government 
against indulging in any hope of success. 
The substance of that proposal was a 
division of the rates between the owner 
and the occupier. Now, rateable property 
was of three kinds. First, there was the 
property held under lease, and two- 
thirds of the rateable property of London 
wasofthat description, and in referenceto 
it a question was very properly asked the 
Government, within 24 hours after their 
late measure was introduced, whether 
they proposed to effect their object by 
breaking the covenants of existing 
leases? That question was answered by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
in the negative, after, as he (Mr. 
Torrens) supposed, a fitting consultation 
with his Colleagues upon so important a 
problem. [Mr. Goscuen said, that part 
of the Bill existed before he introduced 
it into the House, it having been 
founded on a decision of a Committee of 
the House of Commons.] Well, that 
made matters worse, because it thus ap- 
peared they had brought in a Bill which 
they knew beforehand would not have 
touched two-thirds of London. Next 
there were tenants at will, or tenants 
from year toyear. He would ask anyone 
how it was possible by Act of Parlia- 
ment, when houses were very plentiful, 
to prevent landlords from bearing the 
whole burden of local taxation, or when 
they were scarce, to prevent tenants from 
bearing it? A third-class—and it was 
one in which he felt deeply interested— 
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was that growing class who, out of small 
means, had acquired small tenements, 
and had thus become their own land- 
lords. It should be the desire of the 
House to see the number of such persons 
multiplied, for they were the pith and 
marrow of the community, and afforded 
the best support to true Conservatism ; 
but so far as they were concerned, the 
proposed division of the incidence of the 
taxation would be ange. into the right 
hand pocket what had been taken from 
the left. He hoped that the Government 
would introduce a measure which would 
be one of solid, real, bona fide justice, and 
that object could only be secured by 
extending the area of rateable property 
so as to include the £600,000,000 or 
£700,000,000 per annum whose owners 
were all interested in the preservation of 
order. Hither the incidence of local 
taxation should be extended to the entire 
income of the country, so that taxation 
for really Imperial purposes, should be 
borne by the State, instead of by local 
communities. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, hehad listened 
with no small interest and pleasure to the 
able speech of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), in intro- 
ducing his Motion, but it was with sur- 
prise he had listened to the words which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply to 
it. The right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was devoted to raising false issues and 
attributing false motives to his hon. 
Friend ; to an endeavour to set class 
against class; to create dissension and 
ill-will. It was a speech unworthy of a 
Cabinet Minister whose object should 
be to encourage peace, not to promote 
discord ; it savoured more of an oration 
on the hustings, than of a speech in the 
House of Commons; and he supposed 
that it was due to the fact that that in- 
stitution had passed from among them, 
that they had been treated to it that 
night. Notwithstanding the threats of 
the right hon. Gentleman on the possible 
result of the debate, he heartily sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Westminster, and he thought it was 
one on which that House should pro- 
nounce its opinion in no uncertain sound. 
In it, to him, there seemed to be involved 
two very grave and important issues. 
First, the financial one, in which the 
large majority of the population were 
materially concerned—whether any por- 
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tion of the local burdens were to be 
defrayed by the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and, secondly, the constitutional one, in 
which the interests of the whole nation 
were concerned — whether it was the 
proper policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to pursue, utterly to disregard and 
ignore the pronounced opinion of the 
House of Commons. The financial aspect 
of the question, to which he would allude 
first, had become inseparably associated 
with the name of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), from the zeal and ability with 
which he had so often brought it before 
the notice of that House and of the 
public. He would not attempt to occupy 
the time of the House by any retrospec- 
tive reference to the history of that great 
question, which, as it came to be more 
clearly understood, was daily growing 
in magnitude and importance. The 
speech of the hon. Baronet in the de- 
bate of last Session recapitulated the 
dates and terms of the different Motions 
upon the subject, which he, from time 
to time, had brought before that House, 
and of the illusory promises by which 
Her Majesty’s Government prevailed 
upon him to withdraw them. At last, 
however, the question was brought to a 


direct issue, and in April of last Session 
that House, by a majority of 100, passed 
the following Resolution :— 


“That it is expedient to remedy the injustice 
of imposing taxation for National objects on 
one description of property only, and therefore 
that no legislation with reference to Local Taxa- 
tion will be satisfactory which does not provide, 
either in whole or in part, for the relief of oc- 
cupiers and owners in counties and boroughs 
from charges imposed upon ratepayers for the 
administration of justice, police, and lunatics, 
the expenditure for such purposes being almost 
entirely independent of local control.” 


As to the general justice of the Motion 
which was then carried, it was hardly 
necessary that he should add his testi- 
mony of approval. He only regretted 
that the hon. Baronet should then have 
seen fit to admit its terms, and not to 
include within it the maintenance of the 
poor, thus endorsing the justice of the 
words uttered by the Leader of the 
House in 1850— 


“The maintenance of the poor had been re- 
cognised, not only by the dictates of political 
on, but as the fulfilment of a religious 

uty; and, if so, it was a duty which applied 

ually to all property. As a matter, therefore, 
of essential justice, there was nothing more 
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clear than that it was desirable that property 
should be in some manner made liable for the 
support of the poor.”—[3 Hansard, cviii. 1208.] 
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Strongly, however, as he was in favour 
of that extension, he felt that no good 
would be gained by his raising that 
_ of the question. There were, 

owever, peculiar bearings in the ques- 
tion as regarded Ireland to which he 
thought it was right to call the atten- 
tion of the House. Not only was that 
Budget framed in an apparent spirit of 
indifference to her interest, selecting 
for reduction the two items of taxation 
which could afford the smallest amount 
of relief to her; but the action of the 
Government for years past had been in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the 
Motion to which he had already referred. 
But what had been the course of Jegis- 
lation in Ireland. It had been to throw 
upon local taxation the expenses of na- 
tional objects. Of late years they had 
to provide for the expenses of carrying 
out lunatic asylums, the Vaccination 
Act, the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages—on last Tuesday that 
House voted £46,450 to defray that 
charge for England—the registration of 
Parliamentary voters ; and, now, the ex- 
penses of carrying into effect the new 
Juries Bill, the results of which seemed 
likely to form an epoch in the legal 
world. Every Session Resolutions and 
Petitions flowed into that House from 
the different Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland, praying that a part of the sala- 
ries of their clerks and of their medical 
officers might be defrayed out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, as part of their 
time was occupied for national objects. 
Those were impositions which had passed, 
and it was not difficult to foresee the 
shadow of others yet to come. They 
had now before them on the Paper for 
the second reading that night, the new 
Valuation Bill, one-half the expense of 
which was to be borne by local taxation, 
although it was wholly and entirely for 
the benefit of the Imperial Fund. That 
he could easily explain to the House in 
a very few words. The tenement valua- 
tion which that Bill proposed to raise 
afforded, no doubt, a basis for levying 
the poor rates and county cess, which 
were the two principal local taxes raised 
in Ireland; but in those two cases, the 
gross sum that was required for those 
local purposes was determined by the 
requirements and irrespective of the 
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valuation, and the necessary poundage 
rate was struck to levy the same; the 
fact of the valuation being high or low 
would only affect the poundage rate, not 
the grosssum. On the other hand the 
effect, as regarded the Imperial Exche- 
quer, was very different—the higher the 
valuation was raised, the larger would 
be the gross sum which the income tax 
would produce. As far then as Ireland 
was concerned, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed by the Budget to take 
off one penny in the pound of income tax, 
and by the new Valuation Bill to put 
it, or more, on again. It was curious, 
if not instructive, when considering these 
matters, to refer to the Act of Union, 
89 & 40 Geo. IIL., c. 67, and to read 
in the 7th Article the principles upon 
which the Legislature then thought it 
fair to base the relative proportions of 
the taxation in the two countries. The 
Article ran thus— - 

“That for the space of twenty years after the 
Union shall take place, the contribution of 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively towards 
the expenditure of the United Kingdom in each 
year shall be defrayed in the proportion of 
fifteen parts for Great Britain and two parts to 
Treland.” 

Although the provisions of that Article 
were long obsolete, and the respective 
conditions of the two countries, he was 
glad to say, far different now from what 
they then were, it threw a strange light 
upon the present policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. On the one hand, they had 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer select- 
ing for reduction the two taxes from 
which Ireland would derive the smallest 
benefit; and, on the other, they had 
the Legislature, with unremitting con- 
sistency, yearly saddling on the local 
rates burdens and charges for national 
objects. It was not only of the fact that 
their burdens were thus increased that 
he complained, but that from year to 
year they were deluded by false hopes, 
by promises of remedial legislation, 
which, notwithstanding the opinion and 
judgment expressed by that House in 
favour of such a course, were never 
realized. For two consecutive years, in 
the Speech from the Throne, legislation 
on that subject had been promised. But 
what did the Budget show? Not only 
that such was never contemplated, but 
that if they adopted these proposals then, 
they precluded the possibility of any step 
inthat direction for the year to come. Not 
only was all the available surplus of the 
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present year absorbed, but a portion of 
the surplus of the future, which might 
never accrue, was mortgaged to pay a 
debt of the present. It was impossible 
to relieve the local rates without throw- 
ing a proportionate burden upon the 
Imperial Revenue. It might be effected 
in two ways, but that fact remained the 
same. They could either transfer from 
the local to the Imperial Fund some 
charge, or proportion of some charge, 
or they could hand over an item of taxa- 
tion to aid in bearing the whole, ora 
portion of the local burden ; but, unless ° 
that item of taxation was one of new 
creation, the result would remain the 
same. A precedent for that latter mode 
was afforded by the tax on dogs now in 
force in Ireland. The amount levied by 
that tax was allocated to the aid of the 
county cess, or what would be called in 
England the highway rate; but it was 
not his province, nor was it his intention, 
to suggest methods or schemes to carry 
out what, in his opinion, Her Majesty’s 
Government were bound todo. And that 
brought him to the second issue involved 
in the Motion, and which appeared to 
him to be by far the more important of 
the two. It was this—whether it was— 

“A constitutional course for Her Majesty's 
Government to pursue, to ignore and disregard 
the expressed opinion of the House of Commons.” 
The Resolution of the hon. Member for 
South Devon, to which he had already 
alluded, was carried by a majority in 
that House early in last Session—quite 
early enough for them to have taken 
some action upon it, if they were so 
disposed. However, nothing was done. 
In the Speech from the Throne, at the 
commencement of the present Session, 
no doubt a paragraph was devoted to 
the subject, and a measure had been 
promised, but carefully deferred, till 
after the Budget ; and when the Budget 
was introduced, they found that it was 
so framed as to preclude the possibility 
of local taxation being dealt with in any 
practical form that year. And that that 
was the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
they might gather from his letter to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in which he was reported to have 
said— 

“Tf the House of Commons definitely adopts 
the leading propositions of the Budget, it will 
determine its own attitude in the same sense.” 
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that meant if they accepted the Budget 
as introduced by the Government, and 
which he might presume they intended 
we should accept, we must repudiate our 
Resolution of last Session, and leave the 
question of local taxation as it was. So 
much for the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to carry out the expressed 
wishes of the House. As for the future, 
he must confess the prospects were not 
cheerful. These leading propositions of 
the Budget not only absorbed the sur- 
plus for the year, but mortgaged no 
small sum of what it was hoped would 
be realized next year. He might be 
presumptuous in offering his ideas on 
such a question, but he could not help 
cordially endorsing the opinion expressed 
in The Times of Saturday last as to the 
grave impolicy of attempting to fetter 
the financial arrangements of the future 
by suggested assignments of surpluses 
which might never accrue. He trusted 
that House would now, having a due 
regard for its own dignity, confirm its 
decision of last Session, and by support- 
ing the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Westminster, express its unequivocal 
disapproval of the line of policy adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, it was 
with a feeling allied to regret, he might 
almost say with one of pain, that he 
had listened to some of the observa- 
tions made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, more especially to the 
statement that the beauty of the 
present Budget consisted in the fact of 
the remission of direct and indirect 
taxation this year balancing each other. 
He (Mr. Wheelhouse) must confess to 
the hope that such a state of things was 
accidental rather than premeditated. If 
the basis of this, or indeed any other 
Budget, was to be dependent, in every 
year, on a remission of direct and indi- 
rect taxation, in equal money parts alone, 
he ventured to think that such a view of 


financial policy was not merely erroneous 
in itself, but contained, perhaps, the 
greatest fallacy, fiscally considered, that 
was ever uttered from a Treasury bench. 
He wished it to be understood in limine, 
that if this principle were once adopted, 
there would and must be a wreck of 


all sound financial policy. In this 
country the lines of wealth and poverty, 
oreven the struggle to live, were so im- 
palpable as to make any attempt to le- 
zislate solely in that directions illusory, 
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if not even dangerous. There were a 
thousand other matters which in every 
good system of finance must enter into 
the calculation, and without which any 
Budget must be at best but an imperfect 
scheme. Another fallacy against which 
he for one most emphatically protested, 
was contained in the allegation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he stated 
something to the effect that the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was an attempt to 
intercept the relief intended by the 
Budget for the poor. Inno sense of the 
word could any such tendency be imputed 
to the Motion now before them. Was 
the representative of a constituency such 
as that of Westminster, with all its 
thousands of working men, or that of 
Finsbury, with probably still more, or 
himself, if he might say so, as the Mem- 
ber for Leeds, at all likely to be un- 
mindful, or to forget the claims of that 
class? Indeed, he thought it would be 
very difficult to superinduce any such 
conviction upon the mind of the House, 
and he, for his part, could only say that 
whenthe righthon. Gentleman suggested 
that the hon. Member for Westminster 
was by this Motion endeavouring to in- 
tercept the relief intended for the poor, 
nothing could be further from the actual 
fact. He hoped that he (Mr. Wheel- 
house) might, without offence, say that 
he looked upon that statement as being 
one uttered merely ad captandum vulgus. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that neither he himself nor his hon. 
Friend were likely to be indifferent to 
the claims of that class, or be parties to 
the taking from it of that to which it was 
justly entitled. He supposed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not any poor 
in his own constituency, and, judging 
from his speech, he seemed to know very 
little ‘or nothing about their wants and 
requirements. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he had delivered 
his speech of that night before a mass 
meeting in the North of England, where 
these questions were largely discussed, 
and pretty clearly understood and ap- 
preciated, the ideas to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given expression 
would have been met -with the voice of 
something approaching to ridicule. It 
was upon the poor, properly so known, 
that the great grievance and hardship of 
taxation really fell. It was a matter of 
slight consequence comparatively, per- 
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haps, even to Members of that House, 
or to the wealthy generally, whether they 
paid a few pounds—or, possibly, a few 
hundreds, more or less in taxation, but 
on the poor, strictly so called, whatever 
their station in life might be, any undue 
impact of that kind operated most op- 
pressively. It was of all important con- 
sequence to the poor clerk, or to the 
widow with a family to support out of a 
small, fixed income, who were endeavour- 
ing to struggle through the world, and 
with but very scanty means tokeep up the 
respectability of their position. He knew 
that there were many people who be- 
lieved that indirect taxation was an evil, 
but he was free to confess that he dis- 
sented completely and entirely from any 
such view. He thought that every man 
ought to pay upon the articles he con- 
sumed, and that if a man were able to 
afford luxuries he might fairly expect if 
they were taxable to be charged upon 
them. Arthur Jones, the workman, who 
earned his £90 a-year, contributed indi- 
rectly to the revenue in respect of such 
taxable articles as he consumed; but 
beyond this it was somewhat difficult to 
get at him ; but in the cases of Sir Arthur 
Jones the baronet, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the shopkeeper, not 


only were they called upon to pay—and 
did pay—on necessaries used by them, 


but they were taxed directly also. To 
the latter class itwas as if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said—‘ I have a deficit 
to meet this year of a couple of millions. 
I have exhausted all the resources of in- 
direct taxation at my command, it is too 
much trouble, or it would be dangerously 
unpopular just now, if I were to attempt 
any real revision of taxation with the 
view of more closely’ equalizing the 
burthen ; besides, I dare not try to im- 
pose taxation in a certain form. You 
must remember that it was only last 
year or the year before that the disastrous 
explosion arising out of my match busi- 
ness very nearly brought the whole fabric 
crumbling about my ears; a second at- 
tempt, therefore, in the same direction 
is utterly out of the question; to you, 
and to you alone, I look for the re- 
mainder of what I want, and, as you 
perceive, my leverage is irresistibly 
strong.’”’ If he (Mr. Wheelhouse) might 
use the illustration, a tax so collected 
reminded him not a little of the days of 
the Border Reivers and Rob Roy, while 
it approximated far too closely to be 
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pleasant to the old-fashioned levy of 
black mail. Local taxation might be 
considered especially easy from the Im- 
perial stand-point of the Exchequer, 
but the truth really was that Imperial 
and local taxation had become so mixed 
up together that when they, the resi- 
dents in the country, tried to deal with 
questions of local taxation they found 
themselves constantly interfered with, 
governed and grooved in great measure 
by Downing Street and Whitehall. It 
was well known that rules and lines 
were laid down for their guidance, from 
which local bodies were not allowed to 
depart. What was done, for example, 
in the Metropolitan districts? Every 
species of tax which could—reasonably or 
unreasonably—by possibility be placed 
on the revenues of the entire country 
was so dealt with ; and the consequence 
was that Leeds and other large towns— 
in addition to their own local burthens 
—were compelled to bear a proportion 
of that which ought to be the expense of 
the Metropolitan district locally borne. 
What would be said to him, as Member 
for Leeds, if he came to that House 
asking the Government to pay the 
salary of the stipendiary magistrate for 
that borough, or to build the police 
courts there? He should be laughed 
at. Still it must be remembered that he 
and his people were indirectly compelled 
to contribute through the Imperial 
Treasury a proportionate part of the 
cost incurred by the magistracy and 
police of Metropolitan districts. Could 
there be any principle in such a system 
as that. And he might add that this 
was only one out of a large number of 
similar instances which it would be very 
easy to adduce. He had read with 
much pleasure the letter of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire (Sir 
George Balfour) which appeared in Zhe 
Times of that morning, but while he 
agreed with much that the hon. Gentle- 
man had laid down, he differed widely 
from the conclusions to which he had 
come, so much so, indeed, that he 
thought he might claim the vote of the 
hon. Member in favour of this Motion, 
especially since the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was utterly 
irreconcilable with that letter. Had 
the Government proposed to meet the 
whole of the Alabama Claims this year, 
and to discharge them out of such sur- 
plus of revenue as they had, he for one 
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would not have objected; but when, 
instead of doing so, they took off merely 
a fraction per pound from the sugar 
duties, they were doing that which he be- 
lieved they had not at first intended, and 
which in his opinion they had far better 
have left alone. If they had permitted 
the surplus to go in reduction of the 
income tax, the benefit would have been 
felt by every class in the community, 
but taking off part of the sugar tax 
meant only, he feared, putting some 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of 
the wholesale dealer or broker in that 
article, and was sacrificing upwards of 
£1,000,000 to subserve the views of one 
small, though very rich interest, while 
scarcely one single particle of good was 
likely to be derived from the remission 
by any other person in the realm. Again, 
had it not been thought desirable to pay 
off the whole of the Alabama Claims in 
the first instance, then it became per- 
fectly clear to him that it was but right 
that the Treasury should be asked im- 
mediately te consider the whole question 
of local taxation, whether it stopped the 
Budget or not. Young as he was in 
that House, he was yet old enough to 
remember that this would not be the 


first instance of a Budget having been 
stopped—and aye, moreover, wholly re- 


cast in his time. That which had been 
done once might be done again. Was no 
notice to be taken of the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), and 
by a large majority deliberately affirmed 
in that House? Were they quietly to 
ignore all remembrance of the determi- 
nation to which the House came in re- 
gard to that vote? Surely not. Could 
the country care about the reduction of 
a duty which merely affected a single 
trade, and scarcely touched the general 
community at all? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told them that night 
that he did not propose to do anything 
this Session; he did nothing in this 
direction either last Session or the Ses- 
sion before. But when did he propose 
to do anything? They were told that 
next year, though it was doubtful whe- 
ther they might expect it, that some- 
thing or other might possibly be done, 
and so the promise might go on ad infini- 
tum. Was either the House or the coun- 
try inclined any longer to lend a willing 
ear to these promises so continuously 
postponed, and would it agree to set 
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aside a Resolution so deliberately passed ? 
Hope deferred made the heart sick. 
The country was, indeed, becoming very 
sick of the want of such legislation ; and 
he ventured to predict, whether the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the early part of next year should be 
his ‘‘own successor’? or not, as he 
seemed somewhat confidently to suppose, 
that when the General Election came the 
country would manifest its feeling in a 
manner about which there could not be 
the slightest mistake. 

Dr. BREWER said, he looked on 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with monstrous satisfaction, 
because, while it gave relief to the middle 
classes of tradesmen in the diminution 
of the income tax, it also gave relief to 
the humbler classes. who depended very 
much on sugar for their nutriment. He 
referred to that very humble class who 
depended almost entirely upon what was 
called ‘“‘tea;’’? but which consisted of 
only a very small infusion of that article, 
with a large quantity of sugar. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wheel- 
house) said it was of no use to reduce 
sugar by one half, as it would not bene- 
fit the consumer; but statistics clearly 
showed the contrary; and there was 
positive evidence that not only was the 
poor man benefited by the remission of 
indirect taxation, but there had been a 
great increase in the importation of these 
productions, which were now deemed 
necessaries of life. He regarded the 
Motion of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) as most un- 
fortunate under the circumstances, be- 
cause it brought the question of local 
taxation, which ought not to be made a 
political question, into direct antagonism 
with the financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time he was willing 
to admit that since the Government had 
laid their hands upon local taxation the 
public burdens had largely increased, 
and he certainly could not look upon 
direct assistance towards local expendi- 
ture out of the Imperial Exchequer with- 
out grave apprehension as to its effect 
upon local government. And not only 
that, but the more they lessened the re- 
sponsibility of those who administered 
these funds the more reckless they would 
become in their expenditure. He found 
that the amount collected had not been 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, and 
if the question were considered apart 
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from all political influences, he thought 
a Committee might be resorted to to say 
whether the Imperial Parliament could 
not give assistance to local rates without 
trenching too far on items which were 
the subject of so much dispute. He 
hoped, he might add, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
would not press his Motion, his unfor- 
tunate Motion; if he did, he should be 
obliged to vote against it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
an objection to the proposed reduction 
of the sugar duties, on the ground that 
it was premature to re-open the question 
in the case of an article off which only 
two years ago £2,500,000 of duty were 
taken. It was to be regretted, he thought, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should within so short a time falsify the 
views which he had then expressed on 
the subject. A precisely analogous case 
had occurred when the present Prime 
Minister was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for he, having reduced the tea 
duties to 1s., and having stated that he 
would carry the remission no further, 
had, nevertheless, two years after, re- 
duced them to their present rate, the 
action in the case of both right hon. 
Gentlemen looking’ very like as if with 
a large surplus they sought to evade 
touching the malt tax, by making re- 
missions which the consumers did not 
expect, and upon which the trade looked 
with something like alarm. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he might add, 
though challenged three or four times 
the other evening, gave no explanation 
of the course which he asked the House 
to sanction. That night, however, had 
let the cat out of the bag, for it now 
appeared that he was influenced by the 
consideration that the diminution of the 
sugar duties would furnish an exact equi- 
valent for the reduction of the income 
tax. He would not travel over the ground 
which had been so ably traversed by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
to show how mischievous it was that in 
a matter of taxation class should, as it 
were, be set against class, and would 
content himself with objecting to the re- 
duction of the sugar duties on the addi- 
tional ground that it would render it 
necessary to incur a fresh debt next 
year. If, no doubt, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could pay the whole of 
the Alabama Indemnity out of the 
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balances this year, the finances of next 
year would not be compromised. There 


were very good grounds, however, for 
believing that he would not find himself 
in that position. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, as on previous occasions, 
compared the grants of the past year 
with the Estimates of the present, which 
was in his opinion a very foolish mode 
of estimating expenditure, and had for- 
gotten to take into account those Supple- 
mentary Estimates to which the House 
was now so much accustomed, and which 
would in all probability add £500,000 
to the Estimates of the present year. 
The consequence might be that a deficit 
would occur next year instead of a surplus 
as calculated. There was, for instance, 
the scheme with regard to railways, 
which would necessitate a Supplementary 
Estimate, and it must be presumed that 
some attempt would be made to give 
effect to the determination at which the 
House had by a large majority arrived 
with respect to local taxation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might argue 
that he could pay half the Alabama In- 
demnity out of the balances. But how 
had these balances been swollen of late 
years? Mainly by the difference be- 
tween the revenue and the Expenditure 
from year to year. The Expenditure 
had been greatly over-estimated, and a 
large amount of revenue had, therefore, 
been returned to the Exchequer. Was 
that, however, he would ask, an indica- 
tion of good administration ? He thought 
not, and the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts had shown that a very large sur- 
render of public money had been made 
to the Exchequer beyond the necessities 
of the case, and that the Estimates had 
in late years been inflated beyond all 
reason. That remark, for instance, ap- 
plied to the Education Vote, which had 
been inflated to such an extent in two 
years that £450,000 had to be repaid 
into the Exchequer, because it could not 
be spent. Again, in Class I. of the Civil 
Service Estimates £250,000 had been 
annually repaid, and during the four 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had held his present office not less than 
£1,500,000 had, he believed, been s0 
repaid under these two heads alone, 80 
that that amount was taken out of the 
pockets of the people quite unnecessarily, 
and a remission of taxation to that extent 
withheld from them i 9, [Mr. 
GuapstoxE: The surplus of the Education 
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Vote has nothing to do with the balances. } 
—The balances, surely, must be all the 
better for the non-expenditure of that 
amount of public money. Then, in the 
case of the telegraphs, £1,000,000 had 
to be borrowed to repay the sums 
taken out of the revenue, in order 
to carry on the capital expenditure of 
that service. It was evident, also, that 
large further sums, to the extent, he 
believed, of £2,000,000, were likely to 
be required to meet the unexpected calls 
on the telegraph service from railway 
companies and others. Under the head, 
too, of Works and Buildings, there was 
a large expenditure to be met, unless a 
great loss was to be inflicted on the 
public. The New Courts of Justice, 
which had been so long delayed, must 
be proceeded with rapidly, or else the 
whole of the labours of the Judicature 
Commission and the operation of the 
Bill now before the other House were to 
be completely sacrificed. Beyond that, 
there certainly could be no economy in 
putting off the building of those Courts, 
for the interest on the cost of the piece 
of ground which was now lying waste 
was, he believed, not less than £30,000 
or £40,000 a-year. With reference to 
the balances and the prospect of paying 
the Alabama Indemnity out of them, he 
begged to observe—and this could not 
fail to be appreciated—that in a year 
when there was a surplus the new mode 
of collecting the revenue tended un- 
duly to swell the balances at the close 
of the quarter and the year, therefore 
the balances at the end of March afforded 
no indication of what they would be at 
the other quarters of the year. The 
balances, however, that would be affected 
by the payment of the Indemnity would 
be the balances of the autumn. What 
had those balances been for the last five 
years under the system pursued by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Last 
October they were undoubtedly consider- 
ably greater than they had been for some 
time. They amounted, including Eng- 
land and Ireland, to £4,200,000; in 
1871, which was also a year of prospe- 
rity, they were £1,200,000; in 1870 they 
were only £1,000,000; and in 1869, 
£1,100,000. In fact, the state of the 
balances in those years cost the Trea- 
sury no small amount of anxiety; and 
there was no reason to believe that they 
would stand at a very satisfactory figure 
im October next. That showed that if 
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the sugar duties were repealed there was 
every chance that it would be necessary 
to. make use of the power of borrowing 
on Exchequer Bonds, and they ought to 
be provided for out of the Ways and 
Means of the coming financial year, or 
else it would be contrary to the usual 
practice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
came down on Thursday evening with a 
very carefully prepared and elaborate 
statement ; but it had little to do with 
the subject before the House, and it 
certainly was not provoked by anything 
that had been said by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt). The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) made 
use of arguments ad hominem, but they 
tended very little to show that the Go- 
vernment had redeemed the pledges they 
had made at the hustings. He went 
back to the time of the Crimean War, 
and showed what had been the course 
of legislation and the financial position 
of the country from that time to the 
present; and in regard to that his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) had 
never said that he had not increased 
the expenditure in 1867—nobody denied 
that; but that increase of expenditure 
was sanctioned by Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
further showed that the present Govern- 
ment had taken off £2,000,000 out of 
the £3,000,000 which had been’ put 
on in 1867; but there was no great 
credit in that, seeing that in 1867 the 
finances had been disturbed by the crisis 
of 1866, which told on the revenue for 
two years, and that the armaments of 
France, which had been a source of 
anxiety to the country, no longer existed. 
The right hon. Gentleman would have 
done better had he compared the Esti- 
mates of the current year with the Ex- 
penditure of 1870; those Estimates being 
for the present year, in a time of pro- 
found peace, no less than £4,000,000 
more than they were in 1870. There 
was no justification for maintaining that 
seale of expenditure. Hehad no Latin 
quotation to throw at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s head ; but considering the num- 
ber of times the right hon. Gentleman 
had rehearsed the statements he had 
made on this subject at Pontefract and 
elsewhere, he could not help reminding 
him of the adage Qui s’excuse, 8’ accuse, 
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Mr. MAGNIAC said, that while 
giving the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith) credit for sin- 
cerity—he could think his Motion no 
better than a political sham, for it was 
nothing less than a Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the Government. No re- 
sult having followed a very strong and 
decisive attack on the Government, what 
other result could be expected under the 
present circumstances? The Motion was 
also most unbusinesslike, for the hon. 
Member knew it must upset a great and 
most important trade. Advantage must 
be taken of this occasion to make a 
manifesto against the income tax; but 
no party could, in present circumstances, 
go tothe country with a cry, however 
popular it might be, to repeal the in- 
come tax. Nothing could give greater 
dissatisfaction than that the revenue of 
this country should be raised from in- 
direct taxation, and that the large share 
which was derived from the income tax 
should be taken off, no matter how great 
the inequalities of the tax might be. 
Direct taxation was, in his opinion, 
already too light as compared with in- 
direct. The only standard of comparison 
it was in our power to take was past 
experience, and for the last 15 or 18 
years the relative proportion of direct 
and indirect taxes was as 31 to 66 per 
cent, and every year something was done 
to lighten the load of direct taxation. 
By the present Budget it would be re- 
duced from 31 to 25 percent. He found, 
to his great regret, that the Estimates 
for the coming year exceeded the actual 
Expenditure of the past year by no less 
a sum than £1,157,000—an excess of 
which the Government would probably 
hear more from that side of the House. 
He put it to the hon. Member for West- 
minster, under those circumstances, whe- 
ther it would not be better to withdraw 
this unfortunate proposal. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members laughed; but he gave 
this advice in all sincerity, because one 
need not rejoice when an adversary whom 
he respected put himself in a false and 
ignominious position. What would be 
the use of carrying the Resolution ? 
They had been told that the party op- 
posite had no policy to go to the country 
upon, and therefore that there could be 
no Dissolution. It had been even said 
that it was quite impossible for a party 
to have a policy unless it was sitting 
on these (the Ministerial) _ benches. 
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Therefore, if the hon. Gentleman carried 
his Resolution, hon. Members opposite 
would be no better off, while the com- 
merce of the country would be completely 
upset. He was glad, however, to sa 
that the Motion would be defeated, for 
there were in that House Members who 
would take care that rich and poor alike 
should receive equal justice. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it certainly 
seemed to him somewhat unfortunate 
that the vitally important question 
raised by the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had been obscured by these party 
recriminations. What was the question 
which the hon. Member asked the House 
to express an opinion upon? It was 
simply this—and it seemed to him im- 
possible for any hon. Member to place a 
more important issue before their con- 
sideration—they had to decide whether, 
before proceeding to consider the ques- 
tion of reform of local government and 
local taxation, the House should be 
pledged to the principle of grantin 
public money in order to relieve loca 
finance. It appeared to him that the 
most conclusive argument which had 
been offered in that debate against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for West- 
minster had been supplied in the speech 
of the hon. Member for North Hants 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth). That hon. Gentle- 
man stood high in the confidence of the 
Conservative party; he had concerned 
himself in local taxation, and he was a 
great financial authority; but in the 
speech he had made he did not once 
refer to the question of local taxation. 
From what he (Mr. Fawcett) had said 
on former occasions, it would be known 
that he was not an enthusiastic admirer 
of the financial proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the first 
place he had declared it unworthy of a 
great country in a time of exceptional 
prosperity to borrow money to pay 4 
charge of the year; in the second place, 
he had objected that the relief to the in- 
come tax payers was infinitesimal, pro- 
ducing the minimum of advantage to 
those whom it was supposed to benefit; 
and thirdly he had expressed the opinion 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was taking a far too favourable view of 
his financial prospects. But the circum- 
stances under which he had expressed 
this opinion differed from the present. 
The opinion of the Opposition, judging 
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by their applause, seemed to be unani- 
mous in favour of paying the Geneva 
Award out of the revenue of the year. 
That being so, he regretted deeply the 
party had not the courage of its opinions, 
and that it did not challenge the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer by a Notice of Motion the same 
evening they were submitted. Such a 
Notice of Motion would have been cou- 
rageous and straightforward, and it 
would have warned the trade concerned 
not to count too certainly on the an 
tion of the Budget proposals. So strong 

did he feel on the subject, that reckless 
of the result, he would have risked a 
Ministerial crisis by voting in favour of 
a Motion he believed to be wise, just, 
and patriotic. Now, however, the cir- 
cumstances had altogether changed; 
judgment had gone by default. But the 
speech of the hon. Member for West- 
minster had pointed to a different issue 
from that suggested by his Motion. The 
hon. Member and his supporters had in 
their speeches raised the question that 
too much taxation was being remitted. 
The Motion suggested that remission 
was being made in the wrong direction. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
really over-estimated his probable re- 
ceipts, then the Motion should be re- 
jected, because by adopting it the House 
would be pledged to make still further 
expenditure out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer for the relief of local burdens. 
The opinions expressed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that evening 
in answering the Motion, therefore, 
he cordially endorsed. Adopting the 
views of the Prime Minister, he had 
submitted that taxation should be 
remitted by reductions, partly of direct 
and partly of indirect taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman described direct 
and indirect taxation as twin sisters, 
and grew quite pathetic over their union. 
It was to be hoped he would not forget 
the union when the time came for im- 
posing taxation. It would not do when 
occasion arose as it did two years since, 
that the unfortunate payers of direct 
taxation should be made to bear the 
whole burden. Returning to the Mo- 
tion he construed it as an adoption of 
the programme of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Massey Lopes), and as an invitation to 
grant public money to help local taxa- 
tion. No, no!” and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] 
If it did not mean that, he did not know 
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what it meant. Surely the legitimate 
construction to be put on the Motion 
was, that the sugar duties should not 
have been remitted, and that the money 
accruing should have been given in 
relief of local taxation. It was not ex- 
_— that so great a question should 
e prejudged by a Resolution of the kind 
submitted, and that it should be said no 
relief ought to be given, for those who 
had studied the question knew that the 
reform of local taxation involved ques- 
tions of infinitely greater importance 
than getting a million or two of Imperial 
taxation. In fact, they would be crippled 
in discussion, and hampered in the con- 
sideration of this great subject, if they 
pledged themselves beforehand to grant 
public money for such a purpose. He 
therefore wished to point out a few of 
the evils involved in the question. In 
the first place, as Imperial grants for 
local purposes were increased, exactly in 
the same proportion would local self- 
government be diminished. He ven- 
tured to submit that the country would 
insist that national funds should not be 
administered by local authority, but by 
a national authority. Consequently every 
additional penny paid out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer to augment local 
funds weakened the guarantee for eco- 
nomy in local expenditure. It had been 
repeatedly said that if public grants 
were made in aid of lunatics and 
police, you need not fear a less eco- 
nomical administration of the funds 
than there now was. Now, he would 
repeat an anecdote which bore on this 
subject. In the last Parliament there 
sat on the Opposition benches a county 
Member distinguished for great ability, 
zeal, and devotion to business—the beau 
idéal of a county Member. Visiting the 
county for which this Gentleman sat 
just before the General Election, he 
(Mr. Fawcett) said—‘‘I suppose Mr. 
is certain to be returned?’ ‘No,’ 
was the reply; ‘“‘he has not the least 
chance of re-election. He voted for a 
pension to the superintendent of an 
asylum, and the ratepayers think he 
voted £50 a-year more than ought to 
have been voted.” This- Gentleman, 
therefore, retired from the representa- 
tion ; but suppose the pension had been 
derived, not from local, but from public 
sources—he might then have safely 
voted for a pension of four times that 
amount, and, instead of thereby weaken- 
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ing his position in the county, it would 
have been thought that he had done a 
meritorious act, for public money was 
no one’s money. Take another fact 
bearing on the finance of the metropolis. 
Five years ago an Act was passed con- 
stituting a common fund for the relief 
of the poor in the metropolis; but al- 
though since then pauperism had dimi- 
nished and exceptional prosperity had 
prevailed, the relief of the poor had 
been marked by such prodigality that it 
cost half as much again as it did five 
years since; and if those who adminis- 
tered this common fund could have put 
their hands into the Imperial Exche- 
quer, double or three times as much 
would have been spent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster showed a wise dis- 
cretion in discussing this question as 
the Representative of a great borough, 
for many of those who pushed this ques- 
tion to the front would be grievously 
disappointed at finding that, in the opi- 
nion of the country, local taxation was 
not so much a landowner’s, or land 
occupier’s, as a house occupier’s ques- 
tion. Taking an average throughout 
the country, the rates in the rural dis- 
tricts were not half what they were in 
the towns. For instance, in Wiltshire 
the average rates were 3s. 104d. in the 
pound, while in Salisbury they were 
7s. 10d. In Devonshire they were 
3s. 2d. in the pound; in Plymouth 
they were 7s. 1d. In Norfolk they were 
3s. 2d. inthe pound; in Norwich, 7s. 2d., 
and in King’s Lynn 7s. 3d. Nor was 
this all, for charges upon land had been 
constantly diminishing, while those upon 
houses and business premises were con- 
stantly increasing. In 1841 half the 
total amount of local taxation was con- 
tributed by land; at present land con- 
tributed only one-third. Again, certain 
exemptions were enjoyed by the land 
which were absolutely indefensible. 
Mansions were rated too low; game 
preserves were not rated at all; coal 
mines did not pay their share. Com- 
pare the local taxation in these cases 
with the rating of railways and water- 
works, which were assessed, by some 
unintelligible process, upon profits. 
When, therefore, the question came 
to be examined, the country would 
come to the conclusion that farmers 
and landowners were not the people 
who bore the chief burden of local 
taxation, but house-occupiers. Never 
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was there a greater delusion than that 
attempted to be palmed off upon the 
tenant-farmers than that they as a class 
would benefit from large remissions of 
local taxation. That might be so during 
the continuance of a lease, if a man had 
one; but, in other cases, if a farmer’s 
rent were £1,000 and his rates £200 
a-year, and if the £200 were made an 
Imperial charge, the landlord would at 
once increase the rent to that amount, 
and you would therefore simply put the 
money in the landlord’s pocket. There 
was another point in the question to 
which he wished to draw attention— 
namely, that in towns great injustice was 
done to ratepayers by the recklessness 
with which local authorities borrowed. 
In Imperial finance we were constantly 
boasting of a surplus of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000, yet in local finance we often 
had a deficiency of £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000. Every facility was given 
to local authorities to get into debt, and 
in London in one year the authorities 
borrowed as much within 20 per cent as 
they raised by rates, raising £3,700,000 
by rates and borrowing £3,000,000. 
Such finance was as reckless as that of 
Turkey, and that system of paying for 
improvements out of borrowed money 
sanctioned every species of extravagant 
expenditure. The system further in- 
volved a peculiar injustice connected 
with the mode in which local authorities 
effected improvements. They did so by 
means of loans which were to be repaid 
in a limited number of years; and for 
the purpose of repaying a loan they in- 
creased the rates, to which the owner of 
property contributed not a_ shilling. 
‘When the property of an owner was 
made more valuable by means of the 
increased rates paid by his tenant, the 
owner raised the rent. He hoped the 
Government would not on Thursday 
next commit the mistake they did two 
years ago, of proposing the abandon- 
ment of a portion of Imperial taxation 
in order to reduce local taxation. A 
wise and statesmanlike settlement of the 
intricate questions of local government 
and local taxation would require on the 
part of the statesman who would under- 
take that settlement a financial and admi- 
nistrative capacity like that displayed by 
the Prime Minister when dealing with the 
Irish Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill. 

Simm MASSEY LOPES said, they would 
be prepared to meet some of the argu- 
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ments of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), when the Government 
brought forward their pro sals on 
Thursday with reference to local taxation, 
that, and not this, being the proper oc- 
casion on which those arguments should 
be considered. The House was now 
discussing the Budget of the Govern- 
ment on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
below him, the Member for Westminster 
(Mr W. H. Smith.) For his own part, 
he deeply regretted that, with so large 
an available surplus, the Government 
had in no shape whatever considered the 
acknowledged grievances of ratepayers 
and in no way suggested any proposal 
for giving them relief in regard to the 
exceptional taxation now imposed upon 
them. This omission on the part of the 
Government was all the more remarkable 
after the very decisive view which the 
House expressed on the subject last 
Session, and he held that it was impera- 
tive upon the Government to give at 
least some effect to that Resolution. In- 


stead of that, however, they had done 
nothing. They had set at nought the 
most authoritative vote ever recorded in 
the House of Commons ; they had totally 
ignored the will and wishes of that 


House. Such a course was not respectful 
to the House, neither was it a constitu- 
tional proceeding. It was not in the 
power of any private Member to deal 
with any subject connected with finance, 
except by proposing an abstract Resolu- 
tion. The questions of the abolition of 
the corn duty, of the window duty, of 
the fire insurance duty, and of the paper 
duty were introduced by abstract Reso- 
lutions proposed by private Members. 
They were forced on the Government by 
that means, and that means alone; and 
not one of those measures was ever 
carried by a greater majority than the 
Resolution which on his Motion was 
carried last year, a majority formed not 
only of one section of the House, but of 
Members on both sides of the House. 
The Government had lost a golden op- 
portunity of alleviating a great griev- 
ance. When he last Session advocated 
the claims of the ratepayers who suf- 
fered from this grievance he was asked 
where the money was to come from. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered that question when he announced 
an estimated surplus of £4,750,000. 
When, in the year 1869, he asked the 
Government to grant a Royal Commis- 
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sion to inquire into the amount, inci- 
dence, and effect of local burdens, the 
right hon. Gentlemen the then President 
of the Poor Law Board told him that 
the only tribunal to which he could ap- 
peal was the House of Commons. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said that the 
points in question were Budget consi- 
derations, and that the Government 
would not delegate their powers to a 
Royal Commission. Well, he appealed 
to the House of Commons. The re- 
sponse was no dubious or uncertain one. 
The verdict was decisive and emphatic, 
and he maintained that the Government 
were not justified in treating the deli- 
berations of the House with silent con- 
tempt, simply because the opinion of the 
House was not in consonance with the 
views of the Government. In 1868 he 
first introduced this question. In 1869 
he was buoyed up by vain hopes and 
expectations held out by the Govern- 
ment; nay, more, by the promise that 
they would themselves undertake the 
settlement of the question, and inaugu- 
rate a new system of local taxation. 
What had occurred during the interval ? 
In the four years from 1868 to 1872, 
there had been added to our local burdens 
upwards of £1,500,000—£1,000,000 to 
the poor rate levy alone, increasing the 
levy by 10 per cent. An addition had 
been made to what was called the relief 
of the poor out of that sum to the extent 
of nearly 8 per cent; while to county, 
borough, and police, the addition during 
those four years amounted to 17 per 
cent. Instead of relieving our griev- 
ances the Government had aggravated 
them—instead of listening to our ex- 
postulations they had mulcted us more 
severely, and without wishing to use 
harsh language, he could not help cha- 
racterizing the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter as adding a vast deal 
of injury to a great deal of injustice. 
Not only had they added during the 
past four years £1,500,000 to our local 
burdens, but they had added an un- 
known quantity to that sum by means of 
the Education Act, which would result 
in imposing a 6d. rate, amounting in the 
wholeto £2,500,000. To theaggregate so 
made up must be added the further sum 
which would have to be paid under the 
Sanitary Bill, turnpikes also were loom- 
ing in the distance, and it was no thanks 
to the Government that we had not to 
provide out of our rates for the erection 
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of Militia barracks at a costof £3,000,000, 
for election expenses under the Ballot 
Bill, and for the expenses of criminal 
prosecutions. Instead of advancing, we 
were continually retrograding on this 
subject. In 1870 the Government pro- 
posed to admit our grievances by giving 
£1,200,000 of house tax. They were 
not now acting fairly toward us. They 
were dangling these things before our 
eyes, and at the same time continually 
imposing upon us fresh obligations. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
stated that he (Sir Massey Lopes) had 
last year proposed to impose certain defi- 
nite charges for certain definite purposes 
on the Consolidated Fund, but the terms 
of his Resolution were that it was ex- 
pedient to alleviate and remedy the in- 
justice of imposing taxation upon one 
class of property for national objects. 
It must be borne in mind that, although 
he had proposed a remedy for that evil, 
he by no means felt bound to stand by 
that remedy if the Government could 
suggest a better one. The answers of 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) were sometimes so obscure 
that it was almost impossible for ordi- 
nary mortals to understand them ; but in 


answer to a Question he had put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night, 
he had understood him to say that, while 
he admitted the grievances alleged, he 
did not approve the remedy proposed, 
although he was at the same time quite 
prepared to propose another remedy of 
his own upon the old lines he proposed 
in 1871. He (Sir Massey Lopes) could 
only say that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to relieve us in the shape 
of the house tax, the assessed taxes, or 
any other Imperial tax of a local cha- 
racter, and give them in aid of local 
burdens, he would not cavil at that 
mode of relief, although he thought it 
would amount to pretty much the same 
thing whether the burdens were placed 
upon the revenue, or a portion of the 
revenue was given up to assist the rates. 
But whatever the Government proposed, 
he would point out that as they gave 
relief from the Imperial Exchequer, 
the Exchequer must be pro tanto reduced 
and affected and its equilibrium dis- 
turbed. Now, there was no definite 
proposal of any kind of relief in the 
Budget. There was no margin left, and 
there was therefore no instalment of jus- 
tice at all. In fact, it completely shut 
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the door to such relief being afforded 
on a future day by surrendering so large 
a portion of the revenue derived from 
indirect taxation, and thus the deliberate 
decision of the House of Commons on 
this subject was set aside. The proposal 
which he (Sir Massey Lopes) had made 
in aid of local burdens had, at all events, 
this advantage, that it would have given 
equal relief to town and country. He 
defied any hon. Member in that House 
to say that he had advocated the claims 
of land as against the claims of towns, 
and the remissions which he had pro- 
posed would have given the lion’s share 
of relief to the towns. He considered 
that their interests were identical, and 
he was not going to ask anything for 
the country which he was not prepared 
to ask for the towns. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was not open to the 
charge that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had brought against him. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would show more consideration for the 
towns than he had done for the country, 
because he had never lost an opportunity 
of giving a ‘‘dig”’ at the latter; neither 
did he ever lose a chance of needlessly 
exasperating those interested in land. 
Thus, when the malt tax deputation 
waited on him the other day, he told the 
deputation that they were being bam- 
boozled by their landlords. He also said 
that he had no surplus; but that was 
before the Ministerial crisis, and the Go- 
vernment had altered their note since 
that had occurred. Again, in 1871, the 
right hon. Gentleman had hinted at his 
desire to tax the motive power of the 
agricultural interest, and the other night, 
in reply to a Question put to him by the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. G. 
Bentinck), the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the landed interest appeared 
quite to have forgotten the indulgence ° 
that had been shown them under 
Schedules A and B. But what was the 
fact—that the landed interest was the 
only one which paid income tax upon its 
gross, instead of on its net income, and 
that no allowance was made to it for re- 
pairs, insurance, bad debts, agency, and 
so on. In 1852 the present First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. Gladstone) had clearly 
proved that while trades and professions 
were only paying 7d. in the pound, 
land was paying 9d., and at the pre- 
sent moment land was paying 5d., 
while professions were only paying 44. 
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in the pound. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had further taunted the farming 
interest with having made a good thing 
out of the enhanced value of the com- 
modities they produced, whereas the 
price of corn was regulated, not by the 
home production, but by the foreign 
supply, and the price of meat was en- 
hanced by reason of imported cattle 
disease. The price had risen because 
the supply was reduced, and the farmers 
were not deriving any benefit from these 
high prices. The Budget showed the 
animus, it showed the temper rather than 
the talent, of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The object of the Budget was 
in prospect of an approaching Dissolu- 
tion, to please everybody, but such an 
attempt seldom pleased anybody. The 
object of the Budget was not only to con- 
ciliate everybody, but to win back the 
prestige which was so irretrievably dam- 
aged, to bolster up a faltering dynasty. 
.The Government might reduce indirect 
taxation as much as they pleased, but 
whatever their exigency might be they 
would never succeed in re-imposing it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
have had a lesson from his attempt to 
impose a match tax; ex luce lucellum 
ought to have taught him a lesson. The 
consumer by the reduction of one half 
the sugar duty could never derive any 
appreciable benefit from it. Where a 
small reduction of duty was made it did 
not go into the pocket of the consumer, 
but of the producer and the merchant. 
That was his view of the reduction of 
the sugar duty. Ifthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman had reduced the income tax by a 
penny in the pound, and limited the pay- 
ment of the Alabama Claims to one-half 
the amount due, he would only have ab- 
sorbed £3,000,000. If he had considered 
the claims of the ratepayers, and given 
them one-half the cost for lunatics and 
one-half the cost of the police, he would 
have given them an instalment of justice; 
never was Imperial taxation so light, 
and never was local taxation so strongly 
felt as at the present moment. The Go- 
vernment had not only shut the door 
against the advocates of the reduction of 
local taxation for the present year, but 
they had endeavoured hermetically to 
seal it hereafter. By throwing over the 
—— of one-half of the Alabama 

aims to another year the Government 


had placed it out of their power to give 
any relief to local taxation next year, for 
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they had mortgaged their resources to 
that extent. The Government would 
have conferred a greater boon if they 
had relieved the taxpayers from some of 
the national obligations which pressed 
upon them. They would have done more 
to stimulate the employment of capital, 
and to sweeten the toils of the working 
man than they could possibly do by the 
proposition which they had submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he shared the 
surprise of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) that those who were 
anxious that the Alabama Claims should 
be paid out of this year’s revenue had 
not raised the question before the House 
voted the reduction of the income tax. 
The hon. Baronet who had just sat down 
contended that no margin was left to 
carry out the objects he had so per- 
sistently advocated; but why did he 
not consider this before he became a 
party to the reduction of the income 
tax? His right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had suggested 
that it would be better to discuss the 
matter of the income tax and the sugar 
duties together; but both those who 
would pay the Alabama Claims out of 
this year’s revenue and those who would 
reduce local taxation had allowed that 
portion of the Budget to pass—the por- 
tion which affected the income and the 
property of the country—and then raised 
an issue on indirect taxation alone. The 
hon. Baronet would raise the income tax 
in order to be able to diminish the bur- 
dens of local taxation. [‘‘ No,no!’’] 
At all events, that course had been advo- 
cated in the debate. Why did not the 
hon. Baronet boldly raise the question ? 

Sir Massry Loves: I never said so. | 
What did the hon. Baronet never say? 
[Sir Massey Lorzs: I never advocated 
any increase of income tax.] The hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) had advocated an 
increase of the area of taxation, and 
that personal property should be liable 
to rating. This appeared to him to 
be much the same as recommending an 
increase of income tax. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
The argument was, that the banker who 
derived great profits should pay as well 
as the householder, and that means 
should be found to reach income not 
derived from houses or land; and it was 
pointed out that, while the income of 
the country was £700,000,000, only 
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£300,000,000 contributed to the rates. 
What was the meaning of that but that 
contributions should be obtained from 
the rest of the income of the country— 
that of the widow and the working 
classes as well as that of the millionaire ? 
[‘‘No, no!” ] He was glad to hear the 
notion for the first time distinctly repu- 
diated; but on these occasions we did 
not hear of the widows and others with 
fixed incomes whom some hon. Members 
on other occasions professed themselves 
so anxious to relieve ; and in the general 
statements that were made, the in- 
come of the working classes was added 
to that derived from property, and it 
was called wealth. The hon. Baronet 
spoke of the aggregate earnings of 
the country as constituting its wealth. 
Earnings might produce wealth, but 
they were not wealth; and it was not 
fair to say that there was so much wealth 
escaping taxation. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Goschen) that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) was very craftily arranged, 
but happily such expedients did not 
succeed, and it was evident how false a 
move he had made. Knowing that there 
was considerable feeling in some parts 
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upon the question of income tax, he en- 
deavoured to avoid running the local 
taxation question against it, and to com- 
bine the two parties—those opposed to 
the income tax and those who would 
lighten local taxation—in support of one 
another at the expense of indirect taxa- 


tion. However, it was not possible to 
conduct a debate with such an alliance, 
and as a fact, the hon. Member for 
Brighton noticed a remarkable omission 
from the two speeches made from the 
front Opposition benches—the omission 
of any allusion to local taxation. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite and the 
hon. Member for North Hants (Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), on the other hand, discussed the 
financial proposals of the Government 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
point of view, which was the Imperial 
point of view, and their friends had 
made the absence from their speeches 
of allusions to local taxation a subject of 
complaint. On the other hand, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
had been very severe upon the Budget 
because it did not endian any specula- 
tive finance, and said the time had come 
when the Government ought to make a 
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declaration as to their future policy with 
reference to the income tax. The hon. 
Member for Westminster, however, took 
a totally different line, and said the Go- 
vernment ought not to promise remis- 
sions of taxation which they were not 
sure they would be able to carry out. 
It would be contrary to the advice given 
by the hon. Member for Westminster, 
and to the advice he quoted reproach- 
fully against the Government if they en- 
deavoured now to obtain popularity by 
stating that they intended to reduce the 
income tax by a penny every year for 
three consecutive years. The Govern- 
ment thought it would not be right in 
the interests of the public to place before 
the House of Commons a scheme of pro- 
spective finance for three or four years 
to come. It might be said, indeed, that 
his right hon. Friend now at the head 
of the Government did state some pro- 
spective finance in 1853, but he did not 
carry out the predictions which the cir- 
cumstances of the time, perhaps, justified 
him in making, and it was not a prece- 
dent which his right hon. Friend was 
likely to follow again. All the evils de- 
scribed as resulting from abstract Reso- 
lutions would be brought about to a 
certain extent, if the Government were 
now to state their abstract views of the 
merits of various taxes. The Govern- 
ment had looked at the facts which pre- 
sented themselves at the present time. 
They found there had been a surplus 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) spoke 
of as amounting to £4,750,000. When, 
therefore, he said that sum was at the 
disposal of the Government for the pur- 
poses to which he alluded, the hon. 
Baronet did not assume that part of it 
would be devoted to the payment of the 
Alabama claims. However, the Go- 
vernment provided for a portion of those 
Claims, and they had next to consider 
how the remainder of the surplus could 
be best disposed of. He would not 
balance the sugar duty simply against 
local taxation, but he would balance it 
against the income tax. Why had the 
indirect taxe3 been chosen for the pre- 
sent attack? A portion of that attack 
had been distinctly and avowedly made 
on the ground that the time had come 
when the Government ought no longer 
to remit indirect taxation. That was 
no doubt an intelligible issue, but he 
must state most emphatically that the 
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Government did not think the posi- 
tion was such that they ought now to 
deal simply with remissions of direct 
taxation, on the ground that they had 
reached the limit of remissions of in- 
direct taxation. He doubted whether 
any hon. Members on that side of the 
House were of opinion that future sur- 
pluses ought to go into the pockets of 
the payers of income tax alone, and that 
the great body of the people who con- 
stituted the consuming classes were not 
to have the benefit of any reduction at 
all. The right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon said he was prepared 
to prove that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was wrong when he repre- 
sented this as being to a great extent a 
question between the consumers who 
belonged to the poorer classes of the 
community and the rich. The right hon. 
Baronet further selected the poorest 
classes who were liable to the income 
tax, and pitted them against the con- 
sumers of sugar. Of course, there was 
no tax which did not press hardly on 
some of the persons who paid it, but was 
that a sound reason for abandoning 
another penny of the income tax or 
abolishing the tax altogether? The 


right hon. Baronet had quoted a speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
which his right hon. Friend said that the 
lower classes paid most towards the 


revenue. This was a perfectly correct 
quotation, but his right hon. Friend 
never said they paid most on account of 
their being the poorest classes. That 
the Government thought the income tax 
payers were entitled to consideration 
was shown by their proposal for the re- 
duction of a penny in the pound, but in 
the course of the present debate the 
great point which had been made was 
with reference to the poorest class of 
those who paid incometax. Indeed, the 
right hon. Baronet even referred to those 
who had an allowance of £80 made on 
their incomes. The right hon. Baronet 
might have said—‘‘ Why remit a penny 
of the income tax to everybody; why 
not deal with this class alone;” but 
instead of that, the House was invited 
not to reduce the tax which fell on the 
consumers of sugar, in order that a tax 
might be maintained which, though it 
might press hardly on some persons who 
were poor, was undoubtedly paid in an 
enormous proportion by the rich. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
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Devon correctly said he had never asked 
with regard to land for assistance which 
he was not prepared to extend to the 
towns. But the hon. Baronet owned 
that the towns had the larger balance, 
and accordingly said—‘‘ Let us get up 
an alliance of those who have a similar 
grievance, and take advantage of the 
larger grievance to ask for a common 
remission.”’ To take the figures referred 
to by the hon. Member for Brighton, the 
hon. Baronet opposite argued somewhat 
in this way—‘‘ A county town pays 7s. 
and we pay 3s. Thus the town has a 
grievance and so have we. Now we know 
the House of Commons will pay atten- 
tion to the great burden of the 7s., and 
therefore we will try to get 1s. off each.” 
In the same way as the hon. Baronet 
made common cause with the ratepayers 
in the towns did all the payers of income 
tax rank themselves with the over- 
burdened class at the lowest line of the 
income tax. The case, however, for the 
consideration of the House was, he 
submitted, not whether there should be 
a reduction of local taxation, but whe- 
ther as between direct and indirect 
taxation, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were such as to commend them- 
selves to the country as a whole. For 
his part he thought they were, and the 
House, he believed, would not think 
that in the Budget the Government had 
unduly favoured either one class or the 
other. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) had 
spoken of two inhabitants of his borough 
who had respectively £90,000 and 
£40,000 a-year, and who paid nothing 
whatever to rates. But surely that was 
no reason why they should also be ex- 
empted from income tax? He did not 
propose, on that occasion, to state the 
views of the Government on local taxa- 
tion, because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had already distinctly announced 
that this year no provision would be 
made in the financial arrangements for 
any contribution from the Imperial 
Revenue to local purposes. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) had assumed that 
his Resolution of last Session was to be 
accepted and acted upon in a literal 
sense; but all he (Mr. Goschen) could 
say was that the Government recognized 
the grievance of which the hon. Baronet 
complained, and all the Government had 
promised was to remedy the grievance 
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in a manner consistent with their princi- 
ples. They had not tied themselves 
down to any particular scheme, and any 
inference that might be drawn that the 
Government intended to legislate in the 
line laid down in a former debate on 
this subject would be erroneous. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
would explain to the House in detail, 
and at the earliest possible moment, the 
views of the Government ; but he trusted 
that the House would not hang up the 
question of the sugar duties in order 
that they might first see the proposals of 
the Government on local taxation. The 
hon. Baronet had considerably exagge- 
rated some of the charges on local rates. 
He had alluded to the charge for 
barracks, which were not thrown upon 
the local rates. 

Srr MASSEY LOPES: I said that we 
had not to thank the Government that 
the barracks were not thrown upon the 
rates. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. 
Baronet had, he believed, on a former 
occasion thanked the Government for 
relieving the local rates from this 
charge. He seemed, therefore, to have 
rather a short memory on the sub- 
ject. He had also alluded to turn- 
pikes in connection with highway 
rates; but was the House not to pro- 
ceed with the sugar duties in conse- 
quence of the hon. Member’s anxieties 
about turnpikes? The Government had 
to look to the interests of the whole 
community. It had been truly said 
during the debate that the whole com- 
munity were interested in the progress 
of finance ; and nothing was more to be 
deprecated than that the notion should 
prevail-among the great body of the 
people that the House and the Govern- 
ment had arrived at the end of all 
further remissions of indirect taxation. 
One of the most powerful inducements 
to economy in the public expenditure 
would be lost if it were thought that all 
future remissions would go to direct 
taxation alone ; and as it was right that 
the working classes should bear a share 
in the burdens imposed upon the com- 
munity, so they ought to retain their in- 
terest in the reduction of the public Ex- 
penditure. The right hon Baronet the 
Member for North Devon had alluded 
to the allegation of sugar being an 
article of luxury to the poor. [Sir 
StarrorD Norrucore: I called it a 
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“necessary.” ] He (Mr. Goschen) was 
about to call attention to that very 
word. Were the Opposition, then, 
coming to this—that there was to be no 
more remission of taxation on the neces- 
saries of the poor? The Government 
would always endeavour to hold the 
balance aright between direct and indi- 
rect taxation; but if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite thought to force the Govern- 
ment to any prospective finance, or to 
get any declaration from them that 
might be utilized against the income tax, 
they would find themselves in error. 
What the Government had pledged 
themselves to was to do justice to all 
classes; but they would not pledge 
themselves to go forward on one line 
and on one line only. He trusted the hon. 
Member (Mr. W. H. Smith) would be 
satisfied with the consequences of his 
Motion, because if so, the Government 
could not but share his satisfaction after 
the differences which had been expressed 
on the hon. Member’s side of the House. 
He presumed it was to be gathered that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would prefer 
the remission of direct taxation to the 
abolition of the malt tax. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He thought from their speeches it was 
against direct taxation they were now 
waging war. That rather complicated 
matters, and he should like to know 
whether they would allow the income 
tax to be completely abolished before 
they dealt with the malt tax. It was 
impossible for a Government to deal 
with these abstract questions. All that 
a Government could do was to meet them 
in a fair and equitable manner as they 
arose. Here was a surplus to be dis- 
posed of, and it was not the duty of the 
Government to run one claim against 
another and one tax against another; 
and those who advocated any such 
course would find, when the division 
was called, that they would not get a 
majority. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was de- 
sirable that the debate should proceed. 
He should therefore like to hear what 
the right hon. Gentleman had to say 
upon the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Arthur Peel.) 

[BILL 121.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


Sm HERBERT CROFT moved that 
the Bill be re-committed for the purpose 
of inserting clauses, giving to the Com- 
missioners all the powers now exercised 
by the Board of Trade and the Court of 
Common Pleas with reference to rail- 
ways; and enabling them, in addition, 
tocompel Railway Companies to alter and 
improve a railway station, or level cross- 
ing reported to be dangerous; to pro- 
perly and efficiently light carriages in 
their passage through tunnels; and to 
order inconvenient and unreasonable 
running of trains to be remedied. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that it was well- 
known in the House that he was not in- 
clined to grant exaggerated powers to 
the Commissioners appointed under the 
Bill; but there were two points contem- 
plated in one of the clauses which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hereford- 
shire (Sir Herbert Croft) had now moved 
that he wished to commend to the atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade and to the House. The first was, 
the clause which related to stations and 
level crossings and their dangerous cha- 
racter. He had three or four times 
brought before the House the danger of 
the station at Nuneaton and the level 
crossing there, now removed; but it 
took 10 years, six years after the Report 
of the Inspector, and cost four lives, 
before that danger was remedied. He 
had laid these facts before the House, 
and the pressure of the House had in- 
duced the North-Western Company to 
undertake the remedy of the evil; but 
why should six years have been wasted 
after the Inspector reported that the 
station and level crossing were danger- 
ous, and why should four lives have been 
sacrificed before the danger was re- 
moved? He thought that the powers 
granted generally to the Commissioners 
were ample in other respects ; and so he 
was unable to go entirely with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Herefordshire ; 
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but he must say this, that he thought 
the Bill was deficient in not granting the 
Commissioners power to command the 
removal of an obvious cause of danger, 
after it had been reported by their own 
officers; and he agreed with the hon. 
Member on another point. He was of 
opinion that the inhabitants of a locality, 
who found themselves injured by the 
manner in which the trains were run at 
a particular station, ought to have a 
locus standi before the Commissioners ; 
and he knew that they had not now a - 
proper Jocus standi before the Board of 
Trade, or before the House, because he 
had been obliged to resort to every pos- 
sible contrivance in order to obtain a due 
representation from the inhabitants of 
his own neighbourhood. With refer- 
ence to two points, therefore, speaking 
from personal experience, herecommended 
these clauses to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “ Bill be”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“recommittedin respect of certain new Clauses :— 

(Powers of Commissioners.) 

From and after the day of 

, one thousand eight hundred 
and , the Commissioners under 
this Act shall, with reference to all matters 
whereunto their jurisdiction under this Act ex- 
tends, stand in the same place of and exercise 
all powers whatever now exercised by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and also by the 
Court of Common Pleas with reference to Rail- 
ways. 

(Railway station or level crossing reported 
dangerous.) 

f and whenever any Inspector of Railways 
appointed under any Act shall report to the 
Commissioners with respect to any Railway sta- 
tion or any level crossing that the same is dan- 
gerous to the safety of the public, it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners, at their dis- 
cretion, to give notice thereof in writing to the 
Railway Company owning such Railway station 
or such level crossing as aforesaid; and in case 
such Railway Company shall not within twelve 
calendar months from the date of such notice 
alter and improve such Railway station or level 
crossing in such manner as such Inspector shall 
certify in writing to be sufficient for the safety 
of the public, then and in every such case such 
Railway Company shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding unds for every 
day from the expiration of such twelve calendar 
months, until such Inspector shall so certify as 
aforesaid ; and such penalty shall be enforced 
by distress in the same manner as in the case of 
rent in arrear upon the property of such Railway 
Company at such time and in such manner as to 
the said Commissioners shall seem good. 
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Carriages to be properly and efficiently 
lighted.) 
From and after the day of 
, one thousand eight hundred 
and , all Railway carriages con- 
veying passengers in the day time or by night, 
on any line of Railway passing through a tunnel 
or tunnels, shall be properly and efficiently 
lighted, under the same penalty, in respect to 
each carriage as is in the last clause of this Act 
contained. 
(Commissioners may order inconvenient and 
unreasonable running of trains to be remedied.) 
Be it also Enacted, That it shall be competent 
for the said Commissioners on receiving any 
memorial in writing from the inhabitants of any 
town, district, or locality, or in the case of a 
joint and several Railway station, that the trains 
of the Company are not run in due and reason- 
able conjunction with the trains of any other 
Company so jointly and severally using such 
Railway station as aforesaid, or that by incon- 
venient or unreasonable running of trains the 
interests of the public or the locality are preju- 
diced, then, and in such case or cases the said 
Commissioners shall have full power to investi- 
gate, and shall investigate the allegations in 
such memorial set forth, and make such report 
and order thereon and afford such relief as to 
them shall seem reasonable and just, and shall 
name such reasonable time within which such 
order shall be carried into effect as to the said 
Commissioners shall seem fit, and in every such 
case such Railway Company shall be liable to a 
penalty of pounds per day for 
every day from the expiration of the time within 
which such order shall have been directed to be 
done and carried out ; and such penalty shall be 
enforceable by distress on the property of such 
Railway Company at such time and in such 
manner as to the said Commissioners shall seem 
fit,”’—(Sir Herbert Croft,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, while far 
from saying that the recommendations 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Herefordshire (Sir Herbert Croft) were 
not worthy of consideration, objected to 
‘“‘ breaking the backs” of the Commis- 
sioners by imposing upon them work for 
which they were not appointed. He 
would remind the House that the Com- 
missioners were appointed for a totally 
different purpose for that provided for 
in the proposed clauses—namely, to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act as amended. The 
matters brought under the attention of 
the House were, however, of great im- 
portance, and he hoped the Board of 
Trade would not lose sight of them. 

Sm OHARLES ADDERLEY sup- 
ported the Amendment. The powers in 
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question would not be acquired or exer- 
cised by the Board of Trade, and ought 
to be committed to the Commissioners 
appointed by the Bill. If they were to 
have a costly Commission, at all events 
let them have duties performed which if 
not undertaken by them, would not be 
performed at all. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
resisted the proposal to recommit the 
Bill, upon the ground that it was a mea- 
sure which dealt only with questions of 
traffic and not with questions of the pub- 
lic safety. He was very much surprised 
at the view taken of the Bill by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
who was utterly mistaken as to the 
effect of the Bill. The powers transferred 
to the Commissioners by the Bill came 
not from the Board of Trade but from 
the Court of Common Pleas. However, 
his principal argument against the pro- 
position now made was, that this was 
the third reading of the Bill, and there 
had been ample opportunity at previous 
stages to propose any such Amendments 
as those now brought forward. The Bill 
was from first to last a traffic Bill, and 
care was taken in it that no confusion 
should arise between the powers of the 
Commissioners and those of the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. STANHOPE was satisfied with 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, and would not move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. WHALLEY expressed his dis- 
aproval of the creation of the tribunal 
with such powers as the Bill proposed. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER supported 
the Amendment on the ground that an 
increase of powers to the proposed tri- 
bunal was necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL—[Bit1 103.] 
(Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Ayrton.) 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question Ser April], ‘“‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
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Mr. FAWCETT called the attention 
of the Speaker to a point of Order— 
namely, whether this being a Money 
Bill for India, it was exempted from the 
Rule that Opposed Business should not 
be taken after half-past twelve o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Bill was 
undoubtedly a Money Bill, and that as 
such it formed an exception to the rule 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, remarked that the Bill was a most 
important one, involving the disposal of 
no less a sum than £8,000,000. He 
begged to move that in the opinion of 
the House it was inexpedient that such 
aloan should be raised without a full 

‘ explanation as to the purposes to which 
the money was to be applied. The Indian 
Government had already £23,000,000 of 
cash balances in its hands, principally 
consisting of the unexpended portions of 
previous loans. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
that a loan of a large amount should be raised 
upon the security of the revenues of India, when 
the measure which authorises the loan contains 
no statement of the purposes to which it is pro- 
posed to devote the money, and provides no 
security that a portion of the loan may not be 
employed as ordinary revenue, or may not be 
applied to objects different from those for which 
the loan was originally intended,’ — (Mr. 
Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


GevneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, in support of the Bill, that its 
object was to effect a very considerable 
reduction of expenditure in India. At 
the same time, however, he thought the 
House should have some check on the 
appropriation of the money. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The object of 
the Bill now before us is to authorize 
the Secretary of State in Council to raise 
£8,000,000 in England for the service 
of the Indian Government. The natural 
inference which anyone would draw from 
that statement if he heard it without ex- 
planation would be that, for some reason 
_ or bad, the Secretary of State in 

uncil meant to add £8,000,000 at no 
very distant period to the debt of India. 
But that is not so. This money is wanted 
chiefly for the purpose of paying off 
existing debt. About £1,000,000 of it 
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is wanted for the purpose of paying off 
certain debentures which fall due in the 
month of August. There are £5,000,000 
of these debentures in all, but the exist- 
ing holders have agreed to renew to the 
extent of about £4,000,000. The de- 
bentures which are going to be paid off 
are 5 per cent debentures. The deben- 
tures which are going to be issued in 
their stead are 4 per cent debentures, 
and we can borrow at present at 4 per 
cent. So that the total gain to the people 
of India on this first part of the transac- 
tion, that is on renewing £4,000,000 of 
debentures, and borrowing £1,000,000 
to pay off the rest will be as nearly as 
possible £50,000 a-year. I think under 
these circumstances the House will not 
object to letting us have £1,000,000 at 
least out of the £8,000,000. Now, how- 
ever, for the rest of the money. For 
what purpose do we want that. Some- 
thing more than £4,500,000 of it we 
want to enable us to carry into effect 
the provisions of a Bill which lately 
aap this House for redeeming the 

tock of the East India Company next 
year, a transaction by which we shall 
gain at one sweep £450,000 a-year for 
the people of India ; because under the 
arrangements made when the Company 
was obliged in 1834 by Parliament to 
give up its China trade, the revenues of 
India were saddled with a payment of 
£630,000 a-year to the stockholders; in 
lieu of which payment we shall here- 
after only have to pay, if this Bill passes 
quickly into law, 4 per cent on some- 
thing like £4,500,000, or, say, £180,000. 
The rest of the money due to the stock- 
holders being made up to them by the 
£7,500,000 or thereabouts of the Secu- 
rity Fund. Well, under these circum- 
stances, I think the House will agree to 
let us have the £4,500,000 as well as 
the £1,000,000. So there is £5,500,000 
accounted for out of the £8,000,000 for 
which I am asking. So far so good; but 
what do we want the other £2,500,000 
for? I think I can easily show the 
House that in asking for this £2,500,000 
the last thing we mean to do is to make 
an excessive demand upon the confidence 
of Parliament. So far from that being 
the case we might with the greatest 
ease have borrowed these £2,500,000, 
and more in this country, without coming 
to Parliament at all; because in 1869 
Parliament gave us authority to borrow 
£8,000,000 for general purposes within 
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the next three years, and we deliberately 
allowed our power of borrowing to expire 
when we had only borrowed £5,063,918. 
We did so because we disapproved of 
borrowing money merely to swell unne- 
cessarily our cash balances, and we felt 
fully persuaded that Parliament, when 
we came before it with a reasonable pro- 
posal, would readily grant us the power 
of borrowing again. The net result of 
allowing us to borrow this £8,000,000 
will then be this—we will have 
£5,500,000 borrowed at low interest to 
pay off £5,500,000 now entailing on us 
a very high interest, and £2,500,000 to 
be used as occasion may require—as a 
margin, in short—but certainly not to be 
spent for any unremunerative purpose. 
So that I think it is fair to say that we 
shall not, under this Bill, add anything 
to the yearly burden upon the Indian 
finances, but on the contrary, diminish 
that burden by about £500,000 per 
annum, and be it observed by £500,000 
per annum which is payable at home 
and not in India—a very important con- 
sideration. The fact is, that when we 
are going into such a very large financial 
operation as that which is involved in 
redeeming the old East India Stock it 
is very desirable that we should have 
our hands as free as possible; and the 
financial authorities of the House will, I 
am sure, support me whenI say that we 
might quite reasonably ask for a larger 
margin than £2,500,000. Nay, we 
should certainly have to do so if we had 
not already the power to raise £1,000,000, 
so as to have a margin of £3,500,000 in 
all. I need not say that it is absolutely 
necessary for the Secretary of State 
always to have a considerable margin if 
it were only because at any moment we 
might not be able to sell our bills on 
India profitably, and might at once have 
to borrow. A great deal has been said 
by the hon. Member for Brighton against 
those public works for which we pay out 
of borrowed money. Now I maintain 
that one of the most unhappy charac- 
teristics of our rule in India is the con- 
stant change of opinion in influential 
circles at home about important ques- 
tions. Such is the ebb and flow of rival 
exaggerations on Indian matters that in 
one decade we are denounced in this 
House as unlikely to leave anything in 
India except pyramids of beer bottles, 
while in the next we are assured that we 
are hopelessly impoverishing the country 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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by our railway and irrigation works, 
To-day the cry is all against public 
works, and the hon. Gentleman is its 
mouthpiece; but first let an unfavour- 
able season bring another famine, and if 
not he himself then some one else will 
denounce a niggardly Government which 
not only neglects that development of 
India which is its bounden duty, but 
actually lets the people committed to 
its charge die by myriads rather 
than take the money which English 
capitalists are only too happy to offer 
at 4 per cent. The Government of 
India has been long doing its best to 
steer between these rival exaggerations, 
and while it is continually taking greater 
and greater securities for the judi- 
cious and profitable investment of the 
money which it borrows for public 
works, it trusts to this House to protect 
it from so great a calamity as having 
altogether to suspend those public works 
which cannot be made without borrowed 
money. Now, as to inserting in the 
Bill any statement as to the purpose to 
which it is proposed to devote the money. 
Such statements are very appropriate to 
speeches made by the Member of the 
Government in charge of the Bill, but 
are not appropriate to the Bill itself, 
being liable, as I have shown, to be 
varied by circumstances, for £2,500,000 
out of the £8,000,000 we borrow 
avowedly to have a margin. As for a 
portion of this loan, or any other, being 
used as ordinary revenue, that is an idea 
which may be dismissed from the mind 
in the present state of affairs in India. 
Dark days may come upon that country, 
as they have come before, and the ex- 
penses of the year may have to be de- 
frayed out of loans, as they were, for 
instance, in the time of the Mutiny ; but 
in such a case necessity would have no 
law, and the true security which Par- 
liament has against anything being done 
wrong in matters of Indian financial 
administration, as in matters of English 
financial administration, is its power 
of censuring the Government or the 
Minister under whose authority the cen- 
surable act has been committed. I have 


only to add, in conclusion, that it is a 
matter of very great importance that we 
should be enabled to get this Bill through 
Parliament as quickly as possible, and 
I trust that the hon. Member, after re- 
ceiving the explanation which I have 
given, will not desire further to obstruct 
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its progress. I repeat, in conclusion, 
that we are asking simply to be al- 
lowed to borrow £5,500,000 at low in- 
terest, with which to pay off £5,500,000 
at high interest; and, further, to be 
allowed to borrow £2,500,000, which we 
had authority from the Legislature to 
borrow last year if we had thought it 
financially expedient so to do. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE hoped 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) would not further impede the 
progress of the Bill, the object of which 
was to facilitate operations that would 
be beneficial to India. At the same time 
it was only natural that the hon. Mem- 
ber should have sought the satisfactory 
explanations which had been offered. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) was entirely justified in the 
observations he had made on this Bill, 
and if he divided he would support his 
Resolution. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
46: Majority 42. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


WOODS AND FORESTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wituram Henry Gtap- 
stone, Bill for making provision as to certain 
portions of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wit- 
LIAM Henry Guapstone and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.|—Pvsiic Brruis—First Reading— 
Fulford Chapel Marriages Legalization * (82) ; 
Canonries * (83) ; Railway and Canal Traffic * 
(84); Land Titles and Transfer (85); Real 
Property Limitation * (86). 
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Second Reading—East India Stock Dividend Re- 
demption (67). 

Committee — Report —New Zealand Roads, &c. 
Loan Act (1870) Amendment * (76). 

Report—Marriages (Ireland) * (75). 

Third Reading—Portpatrick Harbour * (71), and 
passed, 


EAST INDIA STOCK DIVIDEND RE- 
DEMPTION BILL—(No. 67.) 
(The Duke of Argyll.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Lorp CAIRNS presented a Petition 
of the East India Company, praying to 
be heard by counsel against the Bill. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that although the East India 
Company was now only a shadow, it 
continued still a heavy burden on the 
Government of India; and this measure 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
bringing to its ultimate conclusion the 
arrangement made 40 years ago—in 
1833—when the commercial character of 
the Company was abolished. The East 
India Company’s Charter Act of that year 
provided that the capital stock of the 
Company might be redeemed by Parlia- 
ment, at the expiry of 40 years, by 
the payment of £200 for every £100 
stock, and in the meanwhile secured to 
the proprietors payment of interest at 
the rate of £10 10s. per annum. It also 
provided that 12 months’ notice, in 
writing, signified by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, by the Order of the 
House, should be given to the Company 
of the intention of Parliament to redeem 
the debt. The 40 years would expire 
next year, and already the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in pursuance of 
that provision of the Act, had given notice 
that the stock would be paid off. The 
Bill contained the necessary enactments 
for the purpose. It provided that the 
dividends and capital stock might be pre- 
sently redeemed or commuted upon terms 
to be arranged between the Secretary of 
State for India and the respective pro- 
prietors; and that such proprietors as 
should not assent to commute should on 
the 30th April, 1874, be paid off, receiv- 
ing £200 for every £100 stock. As it was 
well known that when the time specified 
by the Act should have expired this 
would be done, he could not understand 
how it was that any surprise should be 
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expressed at the introduction of the 
necessary Bill. The Bill was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a matter of course— 
and as such it had been received and 
dealt with by the House of Commons. 
Nevertheless, during the passage of the 
Bill through the other House objections 
were raised by the agents of the East 
India Company, who desired some 
Amendments, for the better security, as 
they supposed, of the stockholders. 
Some of their proposals had been ac- 
cepted by the Government, and were 
contained in the Bill now before their 
Lordships. The Bill provided that all 
redemption money, in respect of stock 
and dividends which should remain un- 
claimed for 10 years after the 10th of 
April, 1874, should be transferred to the 
Secretary of State in Council, and should 
be by him held or applied as part of the 
revenues of India, subject to the claims 
of the parties entitled thereto. The 


arrangement proposed by this Bill had 
been already discounted by the Viceroy 
of India, who calculated that paying off 
the East India Company would be a 
saving to the extent of £450,000 per 
annum to the Exchequer of our Indian 
Empire. There was another clause which 


referred to a matter of the greatest in- 
terest. As he had already said, the 
commercial character of the East India 
Company was put an end to by the Act 
of 1833; the power and authority of the 
Company—much diminished by previous 
enactments—was dissolved by the Act 
of 1858, and the Government of India 
transferred to the Crown. The present 
Bill would put an end to the last purpose 
of its existence, and it was difficult to 
perceive what object there could be in 
prolonging a nominal existence—it was 
the shadow of a shade. The 36th clause, 
therefore, enacted that on the Ist day of 
June, 1874, the powers of the East India 
Company should cease, and the said Com- 
pany should be dissolved. If the noble 
and learned Lord who had presented the 
Petition from the East India Company 
(Lord Cairns), praying to be heard 
against this Bill, thought it desirable 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee, he (the Duke of Argyll) was 
willing to consent to that course; but he 
did so solely on the ground that the in- 
quiry might elicit further information 
useful to their Lordships, or suggest 
Amendments which would facilitate the 
carrying out of the Bill; but he held 


The Duke of Argyli 
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that the Company not being a commer- 
cial company had no Jocus standi before 
a Committee, their commercial character 
had been put an end to 40 years ago, 
and this Bill merely provided legislative 
means by which the financial arrange- 
ments at that time enacted could be car- 
ried into effect. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°,” 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* acord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


TuzE LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the state of the law relating to the 
title of land and the transfer of land I 
know that I am addressing an Assembly 
which has a great intefest in the matter, 
and the majority of whose Members 
must have a very considerable practical 
knowledge of the evils which any im- 
provements of the law on this subject 
would be intended to remove. I there- 
fore feel that, in travelling over the 
ground which to some extent I must 
traverse in introducing the measures 
which I have to propose to your Lord- 
ships, I shall be going over a route more 
or less familiar to all those who have 
given any attention to the matter—and 
include in that number most, if not 
all, of your Lordships. I may conse- 
quently feel warranted in touching some 
points with that comparative brevity 
which is allowable when one is address- 
ing those to whom the subject in hand 
is not altogether strange. My Lords, 
most of your Lordships are owners of 
land, and nearly all owners of land, 
on some occasion or other, buy or sell 
land. Most of your Lordships may have 
had occasion both to buy and to sell, and 
therefore know something of the nature 
of the titles by which land in this country 
is held, and the process which has to be 
gone through when a transfer of land 
isproposed. I shall not, therefore, deem 
it necessary to do more.than simply to 
point out the condition in which the law 
is, and what steps have been proposed 
from time to time to improve upon the 
existing system. In 1859 my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) took a 
leading part in respect of a measure for 
remedying evils affecting the present 
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system of land conveyance, which he 
described in a manner which I cannot 
attempt to rival. The effort then made 
by him marked an epoch in the history 
of this question. A cumbersome, danger- 
ous, and expensive process has to be 
gone into upon every occasion when 
there are to be dealings with land. First 
of all you must have a contract; and, in 
making a contract there are innumerable 
pitfalls, so that if a man have not all his 
wits about him, and do not very care- 
fully guard himself against difficulties, 
he may make a contract which subse- 
quently he may find himself unable to 
perform, and any attempt to perform 
which may possibly involve him in ques- 
tions which may entail infinite trouble 
and pecuniary loss, and, perhaps, even 
raise questions as to his title. The next 
step is the abstract. This is a very for- 
midable matter. The abstract must con- 
tain the whole title concisely as regards 
every dealing, while as a whole the docu- 
ment is anything but concise, because if 
the contract is to give the purchaser a 

erfectly good title, the abstract must go 
tom for 60 years; and all the transac- 
tions, all the deeds, all the charges, all 
the mortgages, all the family settlements, 
and all the devolutions and descents for 
that period have to be deduced. Next 
there is the examination of all deeds, and 
searches have to be made in public offi- 
ces to find out every charge that affects 
the lands. Then there are all the ob- 
jections that practised legal intellects can 
devise. All those objections have to be 
answered, much time is occupied, ques- 
tions of doubt and difficulty arise, litiga- 
tion not unfrequently ensues; and as a 
final result very large costs are incurred, 
even if no dangers in respect of the title 
have been discovered during the process 
of objection and inquiry. I cannot com- 
pare this system to anything better than 
to what a surgeon does when he ampu- 
tates a limb. As he has to take up every 
vein and tie them all one after another, 
so the conveyancer has to deal with all 
the points, difficulties, and questions 
which arise in the course of tracing these 
titles. Some persons might, perhaps, 
suppose that if what I have been de- 
scribing in respect of land has been done 
once, it has been done for ever. But 
this is not so. It has all to be done 
over again whenever the owner for the 
time being mortgages, or sells. The 
difficulty, delay, danger, and expense 
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which beset the owner every time he 
attempts to deal with his landed pro- 
perty are not only injurious to him, but 
operate as'a serious obstruction to the 
commercial transactions in land. Long 
ago—though not longer ago than most 
of us who are not very young can re- 
member—it struck some reformers that 
an improvement on this system was not 
only most desirable, but would be of 
great public advantage—that there were 
other kinds of property which were dealt 
with in a very different manner, and 
with a facility, simplicity, and absence 
of expense which, if they could possibly 
be applied to dealings with land, must 
greatly enhance its value. It struck 
them that, as in the sale of stocks in 
the public funds, shares in public com- 
panies, and shipping, there were no de- 
ductions of title, no abstracts, no objec- 
tions, no requisitions, no suits for specific 
performance, and no long bills of costs 
coming after, but only a simple entry in 
a public Registry, it was worthy of con- 
sideration whether, while recognizing 
the difference between the nature of 
the things themselves, it might not 
be possible to establish approximately 
the same simple system in the case 
of dealings with land. And I think, 
my Lords, I may say that all who have 
carefully inquired into the subject have 
come to the conclusion that, though you 
cannot in every respect come to an iden- 
tity of system in dealing with these dif- 
ferent kinds of property, youcan approach 
very nearly to such a result. The real 
points of difference in the things them- 
selves are these. When you are dealing 
with stocks in the public funds or shares 
in public companies, you are dealing 
with abstractions — with aliquot parts 
which bear an arithmetical proportion to 
the whole thing, which is a homogeneous 
whole, capable of subdivision, but no 
particular part having a value greater or 
less than another ; and which no one can 
possess in specie. Itis easy to deal with 
abstractions such as these. You can do 
so by simple book-keeping. It is not 
quite the same thing with ships. A ship 
is a specific thing—it is a real thing, and 
so far it is more like land than stock or 
a share; but while one ship differs from 
another, and one is of different value 
from another, each ship is a unit in it- 
self, all the parts of it contributing to the 
use and value of all the others; and 
though you may fix on particular parts 
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into which it may be divided, all parties 
having an interest in the ship have it in 
her as a whole, and none of them have 
a separate interest in any ‘particular 

art ; and it is therefore capable of sub- 

ivision, so that you can fix upon a cer- 
tain numerical quotient by which the in- 
terest can be divided among any number 
of owners, so that, after all, it will be 
found that property in shipping is not 
very dissimilar to that in public funds or 
in shares in public companies. But 
there is this difference in land — that 
each particular part of the land has 
its own particular qualities, and is there- 
fore capable of specific subdivision. 
There is not a uniformity of value 
throughout the land, and each person 
entitled to a portion of it desires to pos- 
sess that portion as a specific thing. 
These distinctions exist in the nature of 
the several things; but, allowing for 
these differences, there is no reason why 
an attempt should not be made to ap- 
proach, in respect of dealings with land, 
that simplicity and facility which exist in 
respect of the transfer of stocks, shares, 
and ships. Before I advert to the his- 


tory of the question—its political and 
Parliamentary history—I wish to say 


something with reference to publie in- 
terests as distinct from those which are 
private. I do not agree with some 
theories of which I have heard and read 
with respect to the possession of land. 
The possibility of a universal or general 
distribution of land among the citizens of 
any country I regard as out of the ques- 
tion. In my opinion such a scheme is 
altogether delusive—it is a mere chimera, 
which could never be realized ; and if it 
could be realized I much doubt if its 
results would be satisfactory. But, 
setting aside all such sublime and 
visionary notions, I think it is most 
true, that it is for the interest of the 
community to facilitate to the greatest 
extent dealings with land—to facilitate 
the acquisition of land by all who 
may desire to acquire it and have the 
means to do so, be they rich or poor, 
great or small. The public have a very 
clear interest in facilitating all kinds of 
dealing with all articles of value on 
which the wealth of the nation depends ; 
and as land is the basis of all property, 
in one shape or another, there cannot be 
any doubt that to facilitate commerce in 
land is as important to the public as to 
facilitate commerce in any other kind of 
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property. This was felt long ago, and 
steps were taken to work out these inte- 
resting and important problems. With- 
out dwelling on what Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Wilson, and other legal gentlemen 
wished to accomplish, I may refer to the 
effort made in 1853 by Mr. Henry 
Drummond and Mr. Headlam, who in 
that year prepared a short Bill on the 
subject. This was followed in 1854 by 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
composed of eminent men, who took 
three years to consider the matter, and 
reported in 1857. In their Report they 
stated that the problem to be solved was 
how, consistently with the preservation 
of existing rights, we could obtain such 
a system of registration as would enable 
the owners of land to deal with it in as 
easy and simple a manner, as far as title 
is concerned, as we could now deal with 
moveable chattels or stock. The Com- 
mission thought it was practicable to ob- 
tain this object, and to approximate yery 
nearly to the simplicity that belongs 
to a transfer of stocks, or shares, or 
ships. In recommending means to carry 
out this object the Commissioners stated 
that the principle of simplicity must be 
kept in view, and that they must deal 
only with those interests which are 
simple in their legal character, and at 
the same time subjects of commercial 
contract. They proposed that only fee 
simple estates, leases, charges, and 
mortgages should be placed on the Re- 
gister, and that none of the other com- 
plicated modifications of property which 
have sprung up under our real pro- 
perty law should be placed upon it. 
They proposed that when once these in- 
terests came upon the Register they 
should always remain on it, and should 
be capable of being transferred only by 
a simple form of transfer on the Regis- 
ter itself, and that those persons who 
had unregistered interests might save 
them by caveats, which would entitle them 
to notice before any dealing with the re- 
gistered title was permitted. Your Lord- 
ships know that stock always stands in 
the name of some person, and in ordinary 
cases that person has an unlimited power 
to transfer the stock standing in his 
name and to give a good title to the 
person to whom it is transferred ; but if 
the stock is held in trust by the person 
in whose name it stands, the beneficial 
owner may have a distringas, which will 
entitle him to 14 days’ notice in case of 
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an intention to transfer the stock by -the 

rson in whose name it stands. If 
within those 14 days the beneficial owner 
takes no steps to prevent the transfer, 
the person to whom it is transferred by 
the nominal owner obtains—assuming 
there to be no fraud—a good title in 
equity as well as in law. The Com- 
missioners proposed a caveat in the case 
of land somewhat similar to the distringas 
in the case of stock. The Commissioners 
also considered the question whether the 
Register should be open only to titles 
which had been examined and proved to 
be unimpeachably good, or to all under 
which property was held by persons 
claiming to be in the position of owners 
of fee simple in land.. They came to 
the conclusion that it was indispensable 
that it should be an open or unfettered 
registry, and that all persons in that 
position should, without any inquiry into 
the title, be enabled to register. Of 
course, in the case of titles which were 
not investigated, they would notwith- 
standing the registration be subject to all 
outstanding claims which other persons 
might be entitled to set up in point of 
law—they would not thereby be made 
indefeasible, but they would be dealt 


with only on the Register; and after the 
lapse of a certain period the registered 
title would become evidence of so high a 
character as to exclude all prior and 


competing claims. Those owners of 
land who wished to have their titles ex- 
amined and placed on the Register as 
ascertained and guaranteed titles were 
to be at liberty to do so, and machinery 
was proposed for such examination. 
The Commissioners also recommended a 
guarantee fund, but that recommenda- 
tion has not been followed in any of the 
Bills based on their Report. It has, 
however, been adopted in the Australian 
Colonies, though I do not know that in 
practice resort has often been had to 
the fund. All who have considered 
this subject with a view to legislation 
have to acknowledge their obligations 
to the Royal Commissioners of 1857 for 
the contribution which that Commis- 
sion made towards a solution of the 
problem. The next step after the Re- 
port of the Commission was taken in 
1859 by my noble and learned Friend 
o— Cairns), who was at that time 

licitor General. The measure which 
he introduced in that year may be de- 
scribed as one, though it was contained 
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in two Bills—one for the clearance of 
title, and the other for registering the 
title so cleared. My noble and learned 
Friend departed in one or two points 
from the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners. He did not propose to 
register any titles but those which had 
been investigated and found good. The 
mode in which he proposed to investigate 
titles was also different from that sug- 
gested by the Commissioners—the Royal 
Commissioners had in view an investiga- 
tion by a Registrar; but my noble and 
learned Friend proposed that it should 
be made by some such tribunal as the 
Landed Estates Court which exists in 
Ireland. My noble and learned Friend 
did not propose, even when the title 
was investigated, to give an indefea- 
sible title to the person who obtained 
the registry, but only to any person 
who purchased from him for valuable 
consideration ; so that the owner effecting 
a registration would have no better title 
than before, unless he went into the mar- 
ket and sold the estate. The Bills of 
my noble and learned Friend were inter- 
rupted—and I think it is to be regretted 
that they were interrupted—by one of 
those political events by which the best 
measures are sometimes liable to suffer. 
There was a Dissolution of Parliament 
and a change of Ministry, and the Bills 
were not again brought forward. But 
in 1862 Lord Westbury and Lord Cran- 
worth introduced two other Bills, both of 
which became law. They were intended 
to accomplish the same object, though in 
different ways. Under Lord Westbury’s 
Act the investigation was to be by a 
Registrar; under Lord Cranworth’s it 
was to be through the medium of the 
Court of Chancery; but the object of 
both Bills was the same. Lord West- 
bury’s Bill contained a clause, intended 
to authorize registration without an in- 
defeasible title ; but it was fettered with 
conditions almost as onerous as if the 
title were to be guaranteed; so that, 
practically, by neither of these Bills was 
any provision made for that larger and 
more unfettered registration of title 
which the Commissioners recommended. 
In Lord Westbury’s Bill in the case of 
indefeasible registry strict proof of title 
was required, and this part of the Bill 
was encumbered by conditions so strin- 
gent as to render its general adoption 
impracticable. Lord Westbury’s general 
plan aimed at what, ifjpracticable, offered 
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considerable attractions; because by it 
not only fee simple and leaseholds, but 
every species of interest in the land was 
attempted to be made commercially mar- 
ketable; but, as I have stated, the strict- 
ness of proof, rendered necessary in order 
to obtain an indefeasible title, was greater 
than under the ordinary conditions of 
English titles it was possible to obtain— 
the title required to be made out was 
such as the Court of Chancery could 
compel a purchaser to take who had 
bought in open market. In like manner 
Lord Westbury’s Bill required that in 
every case notices should be affixed 
on the land, and that not only all per- 
sons who had interests in the land them- 
selves but all persons who had interest 
in the adjoining properties should have 
notice, in order that they might come 
forward and be present at the settlement 
of the boundary of the estates. Notices 
of this kind may often raise dormant 
questions of difficulty, and may lead to 
litigation, and this has been felt to be a 
serious obstacle to the working of the 
measure. In short, this system, as the 
event has proved, is encumbered by con- 
ditions so difficult and so severe, as to 
take away the inducements from the 


owners of property to avail themselves 


of it. Under Lord Westbury’s Bill all 
kinds of assurances might be registered ; 
and there was also this peculiar feature in 
the plan—that when land was once on the 
registry it need not of necessity remain 
there, because power was given to any 
owner who had placed his land on the 
registry to take it off again. In 1865 
there was passed for Ireland an Act 
which in many respects was like Lord 
Westbury’s, but which contains some 
provisions founded principally on the 
experience which had been obtained in 
the Colonies. And here I should like 
to state to your Lordships something 
about what has been done in the Co- 
lonies. The Australian Colonies have 
adopted legislation founded on the re- 
commendations, and perhaps in some 
respects on the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners appointed in 1857. Sir 
Robert Torrens may be, I think, regarded 
as a public benefactor to those colonies 
in respect of the efforts he made for the 
introduction of this system. The first 
colony to adopt the new system was 
South Australia in 1861; New South 
Wales in 1862; next came Tasmania in 
the same or the following year. Vic- 
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toria followed in 1866, and New Zealand 
in 1870. The main difference between 
the scheme at work in those colonies and 
that recommended by the Royal Com- 
missioners is this —that the Colonial Acts 
followed the plan proposed by my noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) in 
1859, inasmuch as they do not admit 
any title to the registry without ex- 
amination. An indefeasible title is 
guaranteed in every case, but only after 
an examination. Therefore, the regis- 
try is not generally accessible, but ac- 
cessible orily to those who are willing to 
go through a careful examination of 
their titles. There are other points on 
which the Colonial differ from the En- 
glish Acts. They do not follow Lord 
Westbury’s Act, but rather the Bill of 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Cairns) and the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners. There is one 
important provision in the Colonial Acts 
to which I should call the attention of 
your Lordships. It is this—that the 
rights of persons actually in possession 
of land are saved, so as not to be affec- 
ted by the registry. I will not go into 
questions of detail. There are some 
things which I have thought it right 
to adopt in consequence of the experi- 
ence of the working of the Colonial 
Acts, but these chiefly relate to mat- 
ters too technical to be dealt with in 
a statement such as I am making to 
your Lordships. I believe, my Lords, 
I may say that these measures have been 
completely successful in the Australian 
Colonies, and that the results have been 
of a most satisfactory character. It is 
stated that in Melbourne and, I believe, 
in almost an equal degree throughout 
those Colonies, the success has been per- 
fect, and that the Acts enable persons, 
often without the-intervention of attor- 
neys or solicitors, for only a few shillings 
and with wonderful despatch and facility, 
to transfer large estates. It has been 
asked why, as the Australian Colonies 
have adopted this system, we should 
not put ourselves in an equally advan- 
tageous position. But it is not to be 
expected that an old country like Eng- 
land can put herself exactly in as ad- 
vantageous position in this respect as 
new countries like the Australian Colo- 
nies. The Australian Colonies have con- 
siderable advantages in respect to title 
to land which we do not possess; but I 
want to point out that the experience of 
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the Australian Colonies does prove two 
things which are equally applicable here 
—first, the great public benefit and the 
great private benefit which arise from a 
ready transfer of land; and, secondly, 
that whenever such a change as has been 
there effected is well established here we 
shall want time only to get out of the 
groove in which our English system has 
placed us, and have a system of title 
which can be worked with facility, sim- 
plicity, and cheapness. The advantage 
possessed by the Australian Colonies 
is that they have not to struggle with 
the traditional difficulties and perplexi- 
ties in which our titles, being of a much 
more ancient date, are involved. In 
this country a sixty years’ title is a 
thing which almost everybody who sells 
land guards against being obliged to 
rove; and almost everybody who buys 
and is content to take a great deal 
less. This difficulty did not exist to 
any great extent in Australia, and, 
consequently, to fulfil of the require- 
ment of proving an absolutely market- 
able title was, comparatively speaking, 
easy. These are the main causes which 
have contributed to the success of the 
system in Australia. I now come to the 


inquiry which has recently been made 
into the working of the legislation of 
1862 in this country. First of all, I 
may state what has been the opera- 
tion of the statutes passed in 1862. 
The Commissioners, appointed in 1867, 


reported in 1869. I find that in the 

eriod over which the evidence taken 
. them extends, from the 15th of 
October, 1862, when the Registrar under 
Lord Westbury’s Act was appointed, to 
the 9th of January, 1869—a period of 
six and a half years—there were 547 
applications to have estates registered, 
in all cases with indefeasible titles. Of 
these, 274 estates had actually been so re- 
gistered, the aggregate value of which is 
stated in the evidence at £3,550,761, and 
other titles had been accepted ad interim, 
although not perfected, comprising 75 
estates of the value of £885,590. Adding 
these figures, the registered and accepted 
titles were at that time 349, and the 
value of the land under them £4,439,351. 
Besides these, there were 54 other appli- 
cations pending at the time that Return 
was matle. We have not got the acreage 
of the entire quantity, but the acreage of 
what wasvalued at £4,068, 372 was39,911 
acres, exclusive of buildings. Subsequent 
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dealings with the land are thus stated— 
there had been transfers and mortgages 
completed, 968, amounting in value to 
£2,362,974, and pending, 81—in all, 
1,049. There were 585 separate estates 
on the Register, and in ten instances 
persons who had registered had been so 
much dissatisfied with the result that 
they removed their estates from it. The 
Commissioners took the evidence of 
experienced solicitors and others who 
had tried the Register, and collected 
other information; they also had the 
evidence of the Registrar, and of the 
officers who assisted him in the Office. 
Before I state the effect of that evi- 
dence, I may say that, although the 
quantity of land I have mentioned, and 
the value, is by no means unimportant, 
yet, looking to the number of years over 
which the operation of the Act has ex- 
tended and the whole area and value of 
the landed estates in this country, the 
utility of the Act has fallen very far short 
of what every one must desire who wishes 
to see a really general and valuable sim- 
plification of title and facility of trans- 
fer. The evidence enables us to under- 
stand what are the real causes of the 
comparative want of success of that sys- 
tem. Some persons have supposed that 
the system is unpopular with the legal 
a for reasons not of a public 

ind. The whole evidence taken by the 
Commission went to negative that suppo- 
sition, and tended to show, I believe, on 
good grounds, that if the legal profes- 
sion generally were once satisfied that 
the system was safe for their clients and 
convenient to be worked, they would 
be by no means indisposed to assist in 
bringing it into operation; but, of course, 
if they were satisfied that the tests to 
which titles were subjected and the oper- 
ations which had to be gone through to 
get them authenticated were of such a 
kind as might possibly endanger titles— 
might bring forward and expose any . 
latent defects, might lead to litigation, 
and cause an amount of trouble and ex- 
pense without facilitating future trans- 
actions in a degree necessary to obtain 
the desired advantage—no one could 
blame them for any dislike to the system 
which they had shown. The main cause 
of failure was, that to get on the Register 
the title must be a strictly marketable 
title, such as the Court of Chancery would 
compel an unwilling purchaser to ac- 
cept—or, in other words, a 60 years’ title, 
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The result is to exclude the great ma- 
jority of titles if you require strict proof 
of that kind; and, therefore, you must 
relax it in some way or other, if you 
really intend the system to become of 
general utility and in general operation. 
There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that the notices as to boundaries, pro- 
voking questions between adjoining pro- 

rietors, were disliked, were the sub- 
ject of fear and uneasiness on the part of 
some who otherwise might have regis- 
tered their lands, and in some cases did 
actually lead to the revival of dormant 
claims and active litigation. Then it 
was also the opinion of some solicitors, 
and of the Registrars themselves, that 
the provision which required that all 
the several interests from time to time 
created should be put upon the Re- 
gister was, and would more and more 
become, cumbersome ‘and inconvenient, 
and that if a good system were to 
be introduced, it would be necessary to 
revert to the original recommendation of 
the Commission of 1857 and confine it to 
the register of simple titles—that is, fee- 
simple titles. In substance they advised 
a return to the principles of the Report 
of 1857. Two things, above all, they 
they recommended—first, that any per- 
son claiming a fee-simple or a power to 
dispose of the fee should be enabled to 
present his title for registration, and 
that the recency of the date should be 
no objection, precaution being taken 
against bringing in merely fictitious titles 
by requiring affidavits and notices or in- 
quiries on the spot, but the title being 
investigated only as from the date to 
which the owner desired to have his title 
fixed; and, second, whatever might be 
the period of investigation, thatthe Regis- 
trar should be empowered to accept titles 
commonly known as good titles, though 
not technically marketable. These I may 
call their cardinal recommendations. 
They also recommended that lands once 
on the Register should not be permitted 
to be taken off, and that all transfers 
should be on the Register. At the same 
time they recommended that the Acts of 
Lord Westbury passed should still re- 
main in operation in favour of such as 
might wish to acquire an indefeasible or 
Parliamentary title. A Bill was laid on 
the Table of your Lordships’ House in 
1870 by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Hatherley) but it was not pro- 
ceeded with. It did not in all points 
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follow the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, though it did adopt several of 
the most important of them. 

I will now proceed to state the sub- 
stance of the measures which I shall 
have the honour to lay on your Lord- 
ships’ Table. I propose to revert to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
of 1857 on these main points. First 
of all, to permit and, as your Lord- 
ships will see hereafter, to some ex- 
tent to require an unfettered registry 
of all existing fee-simple titles under 
such safeguards merely against fictitious 
claims as the Commissioners of 1869 re- 
commended. Secondly, to allow them 
all to be registered without any certi- 
ficate of title, unless the parties seeking 
registration desire to have certified titles ; 
but, at the same time, it is proposed to 
give all persons the option if they think 
fit to apply for registration with certified 
titles. It is proposed that in all cases 
the registered estates should be either 
fee-simple estates, or leases, or charges, 
and that all other trusts or similar in- 
terests should be protected asit was pro- 
posed to protect them in 1859 by notices 
or caveats, but that they should not be 
entered in the Register. It is proposed 
that those interests once registered 
should in every case carry with them an 
absolute power of sale, no notice of 
trusts in the absence of fraud being a 
bar to the purchaser, and that they 
should never afterwards be withdrawn 
from the Register. A very important 
part of the provisions of this Bill con- 
sists in the option given to be registered 
with or without a certified title. 

And here I should like to put your 
Lordships in possession of the reasons 
which the Commissioners of 1857, or 
some of them, gave in favour of the main 
recommendation of their Report—namely, 
that titles should be registered without 
requiring that they should be indefeas- 
ible, or submitted to any other conditions 
than such as may test the bona fides of 
the application. They say— 

“We concur in the opinion of one of the 
witnesses who has given evidence before us that 
to make a judicial or quasi-judicial examination 
of title an indispensable preliminary to 
sion on the register would greatly narrow the 
benefits of registration. The expense, alone of 
the examination would exclude nearly all 
properties, and the trouble and expense com- 
bined would exclude many others. Defective 
titles would necessarily be excluded ; and we do 
not see why a defect in the title to land, anterior 
to the introduction of registration, need deprive 
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that land of the benefit of an improved mode of 
transfer subsequently. We think that a regis- 
tration founded on ostensible or possessing 
ownership should be permitted in the first 
instance ; and that on such registration the ante- 
cedent title might be left to be the subject of 
investigation, until by lapse of time, or other- 
wise, that investigation should become un- 
necessary.” 


In the meantime the titles would be as 
good at least as they are at present, 
every year would tend to bring nearer 
the time at which the Register alone 
would be sufficient to prove the title, 
and every transfer from the Register 
would be unattended with at least a con- 
siderable portion of the present expense. 
I propose in this Bill to retain the sub- 
stance, with some extension and enlarge- 
ment, of the provisions of Lord West- 
bury’s Act, and also of the Bill of my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cairns), 
which give the benefit of registry with 
an indefeasible title to titles under judi- 
cial sales, and in certain cases to titles 
ascertained by judicial proceedings. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of 1869 and the pre- 
cedents of most of the Australian Colo- 
nies, I propose not to require that ques- 
tions of boundaries should in all cases 
be settled between registered owners 
and joint proprietors, and also not to 
make the DD eister conclusive in any 
case against persons who, not having had 
notice of the application, and not having 
intervened, shall be in actual possession 
of the land, or of any part of the land. 
I propose to proceed through the Regis- 
ter-office and not to establish any Court. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
any matters of mere machinery; but I 
come now to a very important part of the 
advantages which this Bill proposes to 
offer by means of registration to the 
owners of land for the greater security 
and clearance of their titles. I have said 
that an option would be given to register 
with or without a certified title. If with- 
out a certified title, the owner will not 
be obliged to submit his title to any 
retrospective investigation. All that the 
Registrar will have to do is to ascertain 
that there is such a state of possession 
as to show that the application is bond 
fide and not fictitious. But if a regis- 
tered title is sought then it may be cer- 
tified either as absolute or limited. The 
absolute title will not exclude every- 
thing, because there are some charges 
on land, such as tithe rent-charges, rights 
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of way, easements, and so on, to which 
all the plans of Registration, both here 
and in the Colonies, have made the re- 
gistered titles subject. An absolute title 
will be a title good, subject to those in- 
terests which are noted on the Register, 
and subject to that class of charges 
which I have just mentioned. A limited 
title will certify that from a particular 
date the title traced backwards has been 
sufficiently proved to be good. Every- 
thing prior to that date in the way of 
adverse claim will remain as before. 
But with that exception the title will be 
absolutely secure, and in the course of 
time it will become secure altogether. 
And in the case of a title not certified, 
or certified as limited, power will be 
given at any subsequent time, when the 
means of satisfying every possible re- 
quisition have been acquired, to obtain an 
absolute certificate. I confess I see no 
reason at all why registration by persons 
who do not want to sell their land should 
give them no immediate benefit, or why 
the benefit of a certified title should be 
postponed until they proceed to sell. If 
we wish to have a good working system 
we must, in my opinion, give the benefit 
of registration to the person who regis- 
ters, and not postpone it until he sells his 
land. The next question is this, how are 
we to deal with the difficulty which has 
been pointed out by all the witnesses be- 
fore the Commissioners — namely, the 
difficulty which is involved in the pre- 
sent requirement of a 60 years’ title 
strictly made out? I propose to deal 
with it in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Report of 1869. It 
was foreseen, when the Commissioners 
of 1857 were inquiring into this matter, 
that unless some considerable helps and 
inducements towards the clearance of 
titles from doubts and difficulties, from 
outstanding claims, were afforded under 
the new system, it would probably fail. 
There is a passage in their Report to 
which experience has given weight, 
which with your Lordships’ permission 
I will read. The Commissioners say— 


“Tt has been strongly urged upon us that if 
the provisions of the Registry should operate 
upon the subsequent title only, and if the old 
title should be left open to investigation for the 
full period during which it is now liable to be 
affected by latent rights, the utility of the Re- 
gistry would be wholly lost to the present gene- 
ration. . . . . The question hence arises, 
whether the principal benefit of the proposed 
system, which is the avoiding the necessity for 
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retrospective investigation of the title, may not 
be secured by fair and reasonable provisions at 
some period earlier than the full time when all 
possible claims existing anterior to the Registry 
would, by the existing law, have expired or be- 
come barred. We have been reminded (by Mr. 
Dobbs) that if the Legislature should adopt 
such a rule, it would be only following an ana- 
logy furnished by their predecessors. A statute 
of Henry VII. gave to a fine levied with pro- 
clamations, after five years, a conclusive effect. 
The proclamations were nevertheless in practice 
a mere fiction, and gave no real notice to others ; 
and the period of five years was adopted at a 
time when communication was difficult and in- 
tercourse confined. . . . . It has been fur- 
ther urged (by Mr. Clifford Lloyd) that, if pro- 
vision be made for the due publication of the 
registration, or the application to register, the 
registration ought to be allowed to attain its 
conclusive effect, after the lapse of some period 
shorter than is now required by the general 
Statutes of Limitation to extinguish dormant 
rights—in other words, that the title, if not im- 
peached in a given time, say a short term of 
years, after the title is put upon the Register, 
and full notice of it published, might pass into 
an absolute and unimpeachable title, at least for 
the purpose of sale, and thus retrospective in- 
vestigation of the title avoided, in the case of 
sale to a purchaser.” 


The Commissioners were not all agreed 
in opinion as to whether those views 
should or should not be adopted; but, 
with some difference of opinion, they 
concluded it was best to abstain for the 
present from any measure of that kind, 
allowing at the same time registration 
with a guaranteed title, but not in any 
way shortening the investigation of title. 
All available evidence tends to show, 
not only that something less that 60 
years may safely be accepted, but that 
much shorter titles are practically ac- 
cepted, in all the transactions of man- 
kind. Mr. Drummond and Mr. Headlam 
in 1853 felt that what is commonly de- 
scribed as a ‘‘safe holding title” might 
be accepted ; and it will be found in the 
Bill which I shall submit to your Lord- 
ships that its 32nd clause directs the 
Registrar to accept and certify as abso- 
lute a good holding title, according to 
which possession has been held for not 
less than 20 years under a conveyance 
for value made not less than 20 years 
back by some person claiming to be en- 
titled to dispose of the fee-simple in the 
land. This will do no injustice to any- 
one who may think he has claims to an 
estate, because there is no sounder prin- 
ciple than that of limitation in favour of 
possession, and against dormant and 
long outstanding claims. Good and not 
evil will result from getting rid of dor- 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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mant claims. The Bill, of course, pro- 
poses to reserve the existing remedies in 
all cases of fraud. 

I also propose, my Lords, to go further, 
and to accompany this Bill with another 
much shorter, but hardly less important, 
designed to shorten the periods of limita- 
tion now allowed by law for bringing 
forward adverse claims to land. By the 
Statute passed in the 3 & 4 Will. TV., 
c. 27, a period of 20 years is given 
to any person dispossessed, and who is 
under no disability, to bring an action 
or suit for the recovery of land or rent. 
A like period is given in the case of land 
held under any disentailing assurance 
not effectual to bar remainder-men, com- 
mencing from the time when the person 
entitled under the entail was capable of 
effectually barring it. A like period is 
given to a mortgagor seeking to redeem 
as against a mortgagee in possession 
when there has been no acknowledg- 
ment within that time of the right to 
redeem. A like period is given to recover 
any legacy or principal sum of money 
charged upon any land when there has 


-been within that time no acknowledg- 


ment of the subsistence of the charge 
and no payment of interest. It is pro- 
posed, in all these cases to shorten the 
period one half—to substitute the period 
of 10 years for 20. The longest period 
allowed by the recent Indian Act of 
1859, in any corresponding case, is 12 
years. I should state that these periods 
of limitation do not apply to all as be- 
tween trustee and cestui que trust, and in 
case of concealed fraud the time only 
begins to run from the discovery of the 
fraud. There are two other provisions 
in the Bill dealing with similar matters. 
By the Act of William IV. a reversioner 
becoming entitled to possession after the 
tenant for life preceding him has been 
dispossessed is allowed the full period of 
20 years from the time when his own 
right to possession accrues to bring his 
action or suit, however long the previous 
dispossession may have lasted ; and it is 
aga that by a succession of several 
ife estates, perhaps created under re- 
settlements made after the dispossession, 
successive rights of action for 20 years 
each might go on accruing in this way 
during an extremely long period of time. 
It is proposed to give any such rever- 
sioner either 10 years from the time 
when the preceding tenant for life was 
dispossessed, or five years from the time 
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when he himself became entitled to the 
possession—whichever of those periods 
may be the longest—and no more. And, 
if the right of any one such reversioner 
is barred, it is proposed that the bar 
should also extend to any subsequent 
reversioner whose title is derived from 
any deed, will, or instrument executed or 
first taking effect after the original dis- 
possession commenced. The other provi- 
sion relates to another clause in the same 
Act of William IV., under which if any 

rson is under any legal disability when 
fis right of action accrues, five years are 
allowed from the time when that dis- 
ability ceases, or from the time of his 
death, whichever first happens, for an 
action by him or by anyone claiming 
under him to recover land or rent, sub- 
sequent disabilities not being regarded ; 
and the same effect is given to absence 
beyond the seas as to a legal disability. 
It is proposed to allow in such cases 
three years only from the cessation of 
the disability, instead of five. Three 
ears are allowed for the same purpose 
. the corresponding provision of the 
Indian Act of 1859. Absence beyond 
the seas is no longer to be reckoned as 
equivalent to a disability. Upon the 
construction of 8 & 4 Will. IV., c. 27, 
it has been judicially held that the 
period of six years, limited by that Act 
for the recovery of arrears of interest on 
a mortgage or charge, does not apply if 
a term of years in the land has been 
vested and is still subsisting in a Trustee 
for the creditor as part of his security, 
although such Trustee may not have 
been in possession or in receipt of any 
interest whatever for a longer period 
than six years. It is proposed now to 
declare that the limitation of 10 years 
as to principal and six years as to inter- 
est shall henceforth apply in all such 
cases. It is proposed, in order that any 
eng having claims which would be 

arred by the shortened periods of limi- 
tation may have a full opportunity of 
prosecuting them before this Act comes 
into operation, to postpone its commence- 
ment till the 1st of January, 1876. 

I have now to explain that I propose 
to make registration on every occasion 
of asale of land in fee-simple compulsory 
after the lapse of two years from the 
commencement of the Act. Before sale, 
no one will be compelled to register 
a title or submit it for registration, 
but in each case when the land is sold 
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the land will be brought on the Regis- 
ter. I need not say why it is de- 
sirable to make the system universal. 
The benefits are obvious, and certainly 
no harm will be done, because we do not 
propose to compel owners to submit 
titles for examination. I will mention 
only one other point of considerable im- 
portance before I sit down. In the case 
of lands held in trust the Trustees only 
will register, and the person for whose 
benefit the land is held will have nothing 
to do in the way of proof of title except 
to trace that title to the Trustee. 

I will not trouble your Lordships with 
further details, I may say that great 
pains have been taken to perfect the 
machinery of the Bill, and 1 hope that 
what I have said will be enough to gain 
for the Bill your favourable considera- 
tion. 

Bill to simplify Titles and facilitate 
the Transfer of Land, presented by The 
Lord Chancellor. 


Lorp ROMILLY said, he did not rise 
to discuss so large and complicated a 
subject, but he desired to point out that 
many of the proposals of his noble and 
learned Friend seemed to be taken from 
a Bill applicable to Ireland which he 
had the honour to introduce as Solicitor 
General in 1850—13 & 14 Vict. c. 72. 
That Act provided that great care should 
be taken with respect to maps, but a 
direction from the Treasury was neces- 
sary upon this point, and, as the direc- 
tion was never given, the Act never 
came into practical operation. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he was glad that 
the subject of the registration of titles 
and the simplification of the transfer of 
land, after being allowed to slumber for 
several years, had been taken in hand 
by his noble and learned Friend. No 
doubt the measure or measures which 
his noble and learned Friend had now 
laid on the Table would meet with 
the fullest consideration; and he hoped 
that in some form they might become 
law, and enable the land of this country 
to be dealt with with much greater faci- 
lity than it had hitherto been. Ofcourse, 
it would be impossible at present to ex- 
press any opinion upon the details of the 
measure which his noble and learned 
Friend had explained; and he only rose 
for the purpose of saying that it appeared 
to him most essential that a proposal of 
this kind, abounding as it did in details, 
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should be a considerable time, not 
merely before the House, but before the 
country. It would have to be examined 
with great care in all parts of the 
country by those who were in the habit 
of dealing with land; and though he 
should be glad to see reasonable progress 
made with it, he feared there was not 
much prospect of its receiving the sanc- 
tion of Parliament during the present 
Session. At all events, he hoped that 
an ample period would be allowed before 
the Bill or Bills were read a second time, 
and he suggested that not less than a 
month should intervene before the se- 
cond reading. 

Lorpv HATHERLEY said, that if his 
noble and learned Friend were able to 
carry his present proposals he would re- 
move a great blot from the land laws of 
this country, which were of a most dis- 
creditable character. Throughout the 
civilized world there had not for a long 
time been any civilized nation which did 
not possess a general system for the re- 
gistration of land. In this country we 
did not possess such a system, and 
though attempts had been made to intro- 
duce one, such attempts had not proved 
very successful. He trusted that his 


noble and learned Friend would prove 


more successful. On this subject two 
— of considerable practical difficulty 

ad always arisen in this country, though 
they were not insuperable. The first 
was the length of time required for the 
perfection of title—the result of which 
was that, largely as proprietors of land 
were interested in this question, it had 
been extremely difficult to create in the 
— mind sufficient interest to carry a 

ill through the Legislature. If you 
produced a measure which would have 
no considerable effect for 60 years, few 
persons would take a lively interest in 
it; and the difficulty would still be felt 
even if the time were limited. A second 
practical difficulty had always arisen 
with regard to the parcels, not only in 
tracing the title, but in attaching that 
title to specific portions of land. The 
question of a map or no map had beena 
long litigated question among reformers 
of the land laws. He did not understand 
clearly whether his noble and learned 
Friend intended to have a map of the 
land or a simple description. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, referring 
to the remarks of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Romilly), said, he had 


Lord Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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not, perhaps, directed his attention so 
much to the history of this question in 
Ireland as he should have done, and 
had, therefore, not referred to the par- 
ticular Act which had been mentioned, 
and which appeared not to have pro- 
duced the effect anticipated from it; but 
no doubt the present Bill was based on 
the same principle as that of the Bill in- 
troduced by his noble and learned Friend 
when Solicitor General. In answer to 
his noble and learned Friend who had 
just sat down (Lord Hatherley), he did 
contemplate the introduction of a map 
as a rule; though there would be some 
cases, as for instance cases of incorporeal 
hereditaments, to which maps would not 
be applicable. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed (No. 
85.) 


Then— 


Reat Property Lirration Br 
{u.L.]—A Bill for the further limitation 
of Actions and Suits relating to Real 
Property—Was presented by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR; read 1*. (No. 86.) 


FULFORD CHAPEL MARRIAGES LEGALIZA- 
TION BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for legalizing marriages solemnized in 
Fulford Chapel in the parish of Stone, Stafford- 
shire—Was presented by The Lord Bishop of 
CuicHEsTER; read 1%. (No. 82.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th April, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Sz.ecr Commirrez—Wild Birds 
Protection, appointed ; Locomotives on Roads, 
appointed ; Divorce Bills, nominated ; Juries 

Treland), Lord Claud Hamilton discharged, 
olonel Forde added. Pi 

Pustic Brrs—Ordered—First Reading—Build- 
ing Societies (No. a vet Prison Officers 
Superannuation (Ireland) * [142]. iit 

Committee—Municipal Officers Superannuation 

6|—R.P. 

ries Reading — Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * [126], and passed. 





1187 = Navy—“ Britannia” 
METROPOLIS—THE GREEN PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRADY asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If his attention has 
been directed toan article in the ‘‘Times”’ 
of the 28th instant, extracted from the 
‘¢Pall Mall Gazette,” in which it is as- 
serted that a ‘‘ painful rumour is afloat ”’ 
to the effect that he contemplates the 
erection of a row of houses in the Green 
Park, facing Piccadilly, and whether 
there is any grounds for such a state- 
ment ? 

Mr. AYRTON: My attention, Sir, 
has been called to the paragraph by the 
hon. Member’s Question. I do not 
think it expedient to call attention to 
such a paragra hh, my opinion being 
that it would be better to adhere to what 
I have always understood to be the prac- 
tice of this House—that no hon. Member 
should bring any subject under its notice 
unless there were reasonable grounds 
for so doing. Now, in my opinion, a 
paragraph in a newspaper is not a rea- 
sonable ground, and for this reason—no 
persons are more liable to be imposed 
upon by those who write falsehoods, 
either for pleasure or for profit, than the 
managers of newspapers, because they 
have an idea that they ought to preserve 
confidence and keep secret the names of 
persons who libel others, and deceive 
the public by such communications. I 
can only say, in reference to the parti- 
cular paragaph referred to, that it is en- 
tirely false, as I have no doubt the 
writer of it very well knew. 


ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
the Militia Surgeons by the recent re- 
gulations having lost the principal part 
of their pay and allowances, any general 
rule has been laid down for compen- 
sating them, or will each individual case 
be considered upon its own merits ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, it was true that under the 
operation of recent regulations Militia 
surgeons might, in some cases, find their 
emoluments diminished. No rule how- 
ever had been laid down which recog- 
nized a right on their part to com- 
pensation, nor had any promise been 
given beyond this—that if any claim 
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were preferred for compensation, it 
would receive due consideration. 


Training Ship. 


NAVY—“ BRITANNIA” TRAINING SHIP. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. C. DALRYMPLE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
his intention to extend the time for ad- 
mission into the ‘‘ Britannia” training 
ship, by allowing candidates for the 
Navy to undergo the needful examina- 
tion up to the age of fifteen, or to what 
other age beyond the present limit of 
thirteen ; and, whether any regulations 
have been made by the Admiralty on 
the subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, very great dif- 
ficulties have occurred to prevent the 
execution of the plan which I sketched 
last year with regard to the Regulations 
for the admission of naval cadets. I 
have been extremely desirous to raise 
the age of entry, so as to secure that 
candidates for the Navy should remain 
for as long a time as possible at the 
general schools to which the majority of 
English boys are sent, and not begin 
too early a special technical education. 
This, I should add, I was anxious to 
effect without infringing in any degree 
on the time required for the acquisition 
of seamanship. The plan involved the 
abolition of the stationary training ship 
the Britannia, where cadets are now 
trained between the ages of 13 and 15, as 
all were agreed that it was undesirable 
to coop up upwards of 100 boys over the 
age of 15 in a stationary training ship. 
One of the main difficulties which have 
baffled us has been how to prevent boys 
from being taken away from the public 
schools and sent to special schools; for 
that boys should receive nothing but a 
special and technical education at private 
schools would have been as open to 
objection, and even more so, than the 
present system. There have been other 
serious difficulties, too, on which I will 
not now dilate. At the same time, the 
Britannia has been certainly turning out 
a good set of cadets. Under these cir- 
cumstances I have come to the conclu- 


sion to press the experiment of taking 
older boys on a limited scale only, and 
to retain the Britannia for the majority 
of the cadets, fixing the age for the 
Britannia at 12 to 183. I had hoped to 
have been able to announce simulta- 
neously the Regulations made for the 
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entries into the Britannia and the Regu- 
lations for the entries of the older boys; 
but as the scheme with regard to the 
‘ latter, who in any case would not be 
admitted till near the end of the year, is 
not yet sufficiently settled, we do not 
like to delay any longer the publication 
of Regulations affecting the former. I 
am therefore glad of the opportunity of 
stating that an examination for entries 
into the Britannia will be held in June. 
The Regulations will not differ mate- 
rially from those hitherto in force; but 
I may add that, both as regards the 
Britannia and boys entering at a later 
age, we shall endeavour so to arrange 
the examination that boys from the best 
schools should have a good chance, re- 
moving, as far as possible, the induce- 
ments to parents to interrupt the usual 
course of their sons’ education. As re- 
gards boys successful at the examina- 
tions, we should be glad to get them 
from a variety of schools. As regards 
unsuccessful boys, we should be glad to 
spare the parents the additional disap- 
pointment of having fruitlessly changed 
the course of education which their sons 
would otherwise have followed. 

Lorp ELCHO inquired, Whether the 
Regulations respecting the older boys 
were likely to be agreed upon before the 
close of the Session ; and, if so, whether 
they would be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I trust the Regu- 
lations will be ready before the close of 


the Session. I should add that delay is 
so far immaterial that no candidates of 
the older class would, in any case, be 
admitted until the end of the year. I 
mention this because I do not wish to 
make a statement which might induce 
parents to remove boys from the special 
schools where they are now receiving 
their education. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAMS IN 
FRENCH.—QUESTION. 


CotoneEL BOURNE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether Postmasters 
in particular offices have the power of 
charging a different rate for telegrams 
sent in the French language to any part 
of the United Kingdom, to those in 
English ; and, whether a Postmaster is 
justified in charging for such telegrams 
at the rate of one shilling per twenty 
syllables instead of one shilling per 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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twenty words; and, if so, the grounds 
on which such special charge is made? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, that 
the practice referred to was that of the 
old Telegraph Companies, and it had 
been discontinued at every Telegraph 
Office in the United Kingdom since the 
17th of February last. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—MANITOBA. 
QUESTION, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
wished to know, Whether the Colonial 
Office had received any intelligence with 
respect to a rather startling piece of 
telegraphic information, to the effect 
that there had been a collision between 
the United States troops and the Black- 
feet Indians at Fort Garry and Manitoba? 
No information of the kind had reached 
Hudson’s Bay House. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
in reply, said, he regretted that he could 
not enlighten his right hon. Friend, as 
the Colonial Office had received no in- 
formation on the subject. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
REV. MR. O’KEEFFE.—QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he wished to know, Whether it 
was the intention of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bouverie) to proceed with his Mo- 
tion on this subject, which stood on the 
Paper for that night? He understood 
that a new application from Father 
O’ Keeffe was to be brought under the 
consideration of the Board of Education 
that day, and the Commissioners were 
of opinion that it would not be fair to 
them to discuss the matter until their 
more recent action in the matter had 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
House. He also understood that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench intended to give 
judgment in the suit pending with Mr. 
O’ Keeffe in the course of a few days, 
and under these circumstances he trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would be in- 
duced to postpone his Motion. 

Mr. BO TE said, he intended to 
comply with the request made to him, 
but only upon the ground first stated 
by his noble Friend—the renewed appli- 
cation made by Father O’Keeffe to the 
Board of Education to have the Callan 
Schools placed upon the roll again. It 
was desirable that this transaction 
should be closed before the matter was 
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discussed in that House. He would 
not, however, admit that his Motion 
ought to be postponed because the de- 
cision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
had not yet been given. His Motion 
was confined to the conduct of the Com- 
missioners, and had nothing to do 
directly with the quarrel between two 
ecclesiastics or with the judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, whatever that 
judgment might be. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he proposed to postpone his 
Motion to the 20th May, and hoped by 
that time that the transaction, as far 
as the Commissioners were concerned, 
would be closed, and that the House 
would be in a state to deal with it. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would 
lose no time in laying the further Papers 
on this subject on the Table of the 
House. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was given 
to understand that the state of Private 
Business was such as to make it per- 
fectly convenient to begin Public Busi- 
ness at a quarter past 4 o’clock. He 
should propose, accordingly, that on 
Thursday Public Business should com- 


mence at that hour. 


IRISH RAILWAYS—PURCHASE BY THE 
STATE.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the subject of the purchase of the 
Irish Railways by the State, and to move 
the following Resolution— 

“That this House, whilst expressing no opi- 
nion on the subject of State ownership or State 
management of Railways in other parts of the 
Empire, is of opinion that it is desirable arin 
regard to the universally expressed wishes an 
wants of the Irish people) that the Railways in 
Ireland should be acquired on equitable terms by 
the State, with a view to their management being 
conducted in the interests of the public. This 
measure to be carried out in such a way as not 
to involve any loss to the finances of the Empire,” 


said, he had a claim on the forbear- 
ance of the House as well on account 
of the importance of the subject as 
because it came before the House as 
a matter upon which the people of 
Ireland were unanimous. It was not 
asubject of dispute and controversy in 
Ireland, for all creeds and classes in that 
country were in favour of the proposi- 
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tion. He hoped the Prime Minister 
would give him leave toremind him that 
at one period he (Mr. Gladstone) had 
upheld the doctrine that Irish affairs 
should be regulated in accordance with 
Trish ideas; and he was convinced that 
in the whole experience of his political 
life the right hon. Gentleman would not 
be able to point to a question in which 
there had been such general accord in 
Ireland as there was in this case. 
Already a great majority of the Irish 
Peers had signed a memorial in favour 
of the State acquisition of Irish railways. 
No less than 90 per cent of the Irish Re- 
presentatives had done the same. The 
Grand Jury of every county in Ireland 
had signed Petitions to the same effect. 
So had the Municipal Corporations and 
the Towns Commissioners of the smaller 
towns. The Poor Law Guardians of 
many unions had taken similar action, 
and wherever Irishmen congregated 
public opinion found the same expres- 
sion. In carrying out this proposal 
Irishmen were not making a claim upon 
the Imperial Exchequer, but were ready 
to bear the burden out of their own 
means and finances. Therefore, he said, 
the question now came before the House 
under a new aspect, and as a subjectupon 
which it was impossible to have greater 
unanimity of feeling. He did not advo- 
cate this plan in the interests of any 
shareholders or Railway Company; he 
undertook to promote the object in view 
on account of the general feeling which 
prevailed in Ireland in connection with 
it. Ifit were carried out it would have 
a most beneficial effect upon the interests 
ofthe Empire at!arge. Parliament had, 
with the best intentions, created a sort of 
monopoly in Railway Companies by Act 
of Parliament, and had given them 
great powers, rights, and advantages ; 
but these Companies had not been able 
by circumstances to exercise their powers 
and privileges for the benefit of Ireland. . 
The people of that country were, there- 

fore, in an inferior position to any other 
portion of the Empire in regard to rail- 
way travelling and accommodation, and 
vastly inferior in that respect to the 
people of other countries in Europe. He 
trusted that the House—and especially 
the Members for England and Scotland— 
would bear with him if he read a short 
extract from the very able Report of the 
Commission on Irish Railways in 1866, 
which was presided over with so much 
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talent by the Duke of Devonshire. 
Commissioners said— 

“ The main sources of the prosperity of English 
Railways were derived from the large transport 
of a arising from commercial activity 
and a wealthy population, and also from the 
carriage of goods in the great manufacturing 
centres which did not exist in Ireland.” 


Why did they not exist in Ireland? The 
House had to consider the manner in 
which the English Legislature, from 
motives of jealousy, destroyed the trade 
and paralyzed the commerce of Ireland, 
and in bringing this subject before the 
House he had special claims upon the 
English and Scotch Members to assist 
him in taking steps to remedy this injus- 
tice. It was hardly too much to say that 
the commerce, trade, and manufactures 
of Ireland were exterminated by the jea- 
lousy exhibited towards her by the other 
— of the Empire. In the reign of 

illiam IIT. the woollen trade and ma- 
nufacture of Ireland were most prosperous 
and thriving. The jealousy of England 
was so strongly excited that the House 
of Lords addressed the Sovereign, point- 
ing out that the prosperity of Irish ma- 
nufactures was calculated to injure the 
English trader, and they begged the 
Sovereign to discourage Irish manufac- 
tures. His Majesty, in reply, promised 
to do all in his power to destroy the Irish 
woollen manufacture, and it would, he 
thought, be generally conceded that the 
efforts which were made in that direction 
had proved very successful. The same 
course had been adopted with regard to 
the glass manufacture and the shipping 
interest, and it was owing to the action 
of the English Parliament in former 
times that the present absence of com- 
merce, activity, and trade of Ireland was 
owing. As it was owing to the direct 
action in times past of the English Par- 
liament that Irish trade had been 
crippled and destroyed, and Irish rail- 
ways rendered less remunerative than 
they otherwise would have been, they 
had, in his opinion, a strong claim to the 
generous and liberal treatment of the 
present House of Commons, as it repre- 
sented, in the third and fourth genera- 
tion, the Members who had acted with 
so much injustice towards Ireland. The 
cause for which he contended was no new 
one, for as far back as 1836 a Commission 
had been issued with regard to Irish 
railways, and it was felt then that if the 
railways were to be formed as in Eng- 
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land and Scotland by public companies 
alone, the country soda not be able to 
meet the requirements of the case, and a 
recommendation was made that Govern- 
ment should advance a considerable por- 
tion of the amount at the. lowest rate of 
interest. That recommendation was 
adopted by Parliament, and upwards of 
£2,500,000 were advanced out of the 
Consolidated Fund to promote the Irish 
railways—an advance which had not re- 
sulted in any injury to the public interest, 
The whole history of railways was one of 
Parliamentary control and interference. 
Parliament, indeed, appeared tolook upon 
the railway system as its child, and had 
exercised its parental authority at every 
stage; so that to ask it now to interfere 
was not to ask it to adopt a novel prin- 
ciple, but merely to carry out that which 
had been a uniform practice since the 
railway system was formed. The evils 
complained of in the present system 
were rather startling. The general com- 
plaints arose from bad management, 
want of regularity in the starting and 
arrival of trains, numerous discomforts 
and i from one line to another, 
paucity of trains, the slow rate of traffic, 
miserable accommodation at the stations, 
want of harmony between the different 
railway Boards of Directors, local 
jealousy, indifference to the wants of 
different places, and extremely high 
rates of Back The third-class fares 
were so high as to be nearly prohibitory 
—as high as the second-class fares in 
Germany, where such excellent accom- 
modation was provided—and the fares 
for the carriage of articles for market 
were so high that the ordinary roads 
were used instead of the railways. One 
of the great wants of Ireland as an 
agricultural country, was the cheap and 
rapid transit of cattle to the ports of 
embarkation ; but the charges were 80 
enormously high that, as a rule, cattle 
were driven on foot to the ports to 
their great detriment. Then, again, 
fish teemed on the coasts, but such was 
the want of facilities for sending it 
rapidly to the great centres of popula- 
tion in Ireland or England that the trade 
was paralyzed and pauperized; thou- 
sands of persons who might find pro- 
fitable employment were deprived of this 
means of earning a livelihood, and the 
community at large suffered by a serious 
diminution of the food supply of the 
country. The same observation held 
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and, hundreds of miles of railways were 
constructed for the sole purpose of mi- 
neral traffic; but in Ireland so high 
were the charges for conveying ore that 
the small struggling efforts to develop 
the mineral wealth of the country were 
seriously impeded. When the Irish 
people looked at this side of the Channel 
and saw that railway accommodation 
was cheap, frequent, and available for 
all classes of goods, they felt naturally 
aggrieved at the fact that the Govern- 
ment did not make some effort to meet 
and remedy the great evil under which 
they suffered, and which arose mainly 
from this one cause. The average length 
of the Irish railways was 43 miles, while 
in the aggregate they did not equal the 
lines in possession of one English com- 
pany. Yet in the case of the Irish rail- 
ways there were 450 directors, a large 
number of secretaries, 71 engineers, and 
as many solicitors, while the London 
and North-Western Company, to which 
he had referred, was managed by a Board 
of 30 individuals. Bearing the facts he 
had mentioned in mind, he asked the 
House had they the least difficulty in 
seeing why the Irish railways were not 
financially successful, and why the Irish 
people were not accommodated as they 
had a right to be? About one-tenth the 
number of the present directors—had 
they power to carry out amalgamations 
and make arrangements for through 
traffic over the different lines—would be 
amply sufficient. Would it be believed 
—he mentioned this as a sample of ma- 
nagement — that the mail train from 
Belfast to Dublin, a distance of 1138 
miles, stopped two hours at Portadown, 
and an hour and a-half on the journey 
from Dublin to Belfast? That short 
distance, too, was divided between three 
Railway Companies, each with its sepa- 
rate Board, secretary, directors, and 
staff. For many years these Companies 
had refused to issue through tickets, and 
passengers were obliged to take three 
sets of tickets for that journey. He could 
multiply instances of similar inconveni- 
ence and want of concentrated manage- 
ment, but he knew that others who 
would follow him would produce from 
their several counties ample evidence 
of the necessity of State interference. 
He might mention that the recommenda- 
tions of the various Committees which 
had considered the subject had in al- 
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most every case a tendency towards the 
arrangement which he submitted to the 
House ; while the Commission which 
had inquired into the subject of the 
railways of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land had stopped short of recommending 
the purchase of the Irish railways, it 
had elicited a mass of information which 
could not fail to support the Motion now 
before the House. Among other wit- 
nesses examined was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General, who 
pointed out the great want of facilities 
in Ireland for the transit of ore, cattle, 
and articles of merchandise. There was 
one other witness whose evidence, from 
his great experience, was peculiarly 
valuable. It was the evidence of Sir 
Rowland Hill, which was to the effect 
that the management of the Irish rail- 
ways was costly and inefficient; that the 
fares and rates were unnecessarily high ; 
and that the public would derive great 
benefit from their amalgamation. This 
evidence was worth more than that of 
any other witness. It should be re- 
membered what Sir Rowland Hill had 
achieved. He could well remember how, 
in 1838 and 1839, he was considered asa 
dreamer and a visionary, and the idea 
of a much reduced and uniform rate of 
postage was deemed irrational. Yet he 
had so correctly calculated results that 
he succeeded in bringing about a re- 
volution in our postal system, and in 
realizing his prediction that, though 
at first there would be a falling off in 
the revenue, yet the loss would soon 
be recouped. There was not a coun- 
try in the civilized world which had 
not followed our example in regard to 
uniformity of postage. When a man 
like Sir Rowland Hill advocated the 
purchase of Irish railways by the State, 
little more was needed to recommend the 
plan. Mr. John Fowler, Mr. Seymour 
Clarke, and the manager of the Cale- 
donian Railway, all were in favour of 
the project. The first Commission was 
followed by two others, and they gave 
very important suggestions, though they 
were not invited to give an opinion upon 
the purchase of Irish railways, but only 
to inquire into their state of efficiency, 
the traffic, and the possible development 
of the system by the adoption of lower 
fares. Captain Tyler, in 1871, stated 
that State management ably adminis- 
tered would be more economical and 
more efficient; that it could have no 
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possible object but the common good; 
and that a considerable reduction in 
fares might be expected. No doubt 
unity of management in the hands of 
the State would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the country. Of the two last 
Commissions to which he had referred, 
one was to collect information, and the 
other was principally to compare Irish 
railways with those of foreign countries, 
especially with those of Belgium. The 
latter reported strongly in favour of one 
united instead of a disjointed manage- 
ment. They stated that the traffic of 
Ireland required a special stimulus, and 
they proposed that there should be a re- 
duction in first-class fares of 31 per cent; 
in second-class of 45 per cent; and in 
third-class of 42 per cent; and that for 
cattle there should be an average reduc- 
tion of 82 per cent. They said that the 
charge for the purchase of the railways 
would be met by an increase of revenue, 
and that within 12 years they would 
receive a large income from this source. 
The names he had already quoted would 
give great weight to these suggestions, 
and prove that they were backed by 
the most practical public men, and sup- 
ported by the highest scientific knowledge 
and experience. The operation of pur- 
chasing the Irish railways would not be 
of the magnitude that some people ima- 
gined. The hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Goldsmid) last year said that we were 
not prepared for such a gigantic experi- 
ment; but the fact was that the capital 
of all the Irish railways, including de- 
bentures and loans, was not more than 
£27,000,000, or not half the capital of 
one English company alone—the London 
and North-Western. [Mr. Goipsmip 
said, that he had referred to all the rail- 
ways of the kingdom. ] But there was not 
the slightest intention to interfere with 
the English or Scotch railways. It would 
be perfectly ludicrous to attempt it. The 
Irish railways had not performed the 
duties expected of them. They had not 
developed the commerce, opened out the 
mines, or performed the functions which 
_ any well-organized railway system was 
capable of performing, and which the 
English railways were already doing. It 
was because they failed to perform the 
public service they were constituted to 
perform that this exceptional legislation 
was required. The hon. Member said 
that it was wanted to double the National 
Debt, to involve the country in an ex- 
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penditure of £600,000,000; but there 
was no intention of the kind, nor could 
the present Motion be used in any way 
as a stepping-stone to interference with 
English railways. He could assure the 
hon. Member, and those who might share 
his alarm, that if the Irish railways at 
all approached the English and Scotch 
lines in efficiency of service and mode- 
ration of charge, the present Motion 
would not have been leonalid before 
the House. The net receipts of the 
Irish railways were over £1,000,000; 
so that at present, taking them altoge- 
ther, they yielded over 4 per cent on the 
whole capital, although of course the 
revenue was very unequally distributed 
among the different lines. If, however, 
the Government purchased them, it 
would be at once in its power to get rid 
of the impediments in the way of their 
economical and efficient working, by 
which means they might be made to pay 
a handsome profit. That was not a new 
subject. It had been occasionally brought 
before the House since the year 1865. 
In 1865 the right hon. Gentleman now 
at the head of the Government, in con- 
formity with all the other authorities, 
had fully recognized the propriety and 
almost necessity of exceptional legisla- 
tion on that matter in regard to Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman also admitted 
that— 

“Tf it should be the desire of the Imperial 
Parliament to confer a pecuniary boon on Ire- 
land, there would probably be no mode in which 
that boon could be conferred so free from all 
taint of partiality, and at the same time so 
comprehensive and effective in its application, as 
some measure taken with the view to secure 
to her the benefits of cheap railway transit.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxviii. 919. ] 

He further stated that— 

“Tf the Government could see their way toa 
useful and practical measure, they would not be 
disposed, and he did not think the majority of 
the House would be disposed, to drive a hard 
bargain with Ireland.” —{3 Hansard, ccvii. 1786.] 
The right hon. Gentleman, he thought, 
in his speeches had conceded the ques- 
tion of principle, and only reserved the 
question of time and mode. He hoped, 
therefore, the Government would not now 
come forward and say that the task was 
one which was beyond their power. He 
could not believe that those who under- 
took to govern 150,000,000 people in 
our distant domains in ‘India would 
shrink, when asked by the whole people 
of Ireland, to undertake so small an ob- 
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ject as the management of their rail- 
ways. He hoped they would show they 
had advanced beyond their former stage, 
and, recognizing the importance of the 
subject, would cast aside the cold ab- 
stractions of political economy, and the 
shackles of official prejudice, and meet 
the wishes of the Irish people in a 
liberal and enlightened spirit, and thus 
secure the gratitude of a united nation. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, in seconding 
the Resolution, expressed his gratifica- 
tion at hearing that this question had 
not been submitted to the House in the 
interests of the Irish railway share- 
holders, nor in consequence of the failure 
of some of the Irish Railway Companies. 
He supported the Motion simply and 
solely in the interests of the public, 
because he believed if the Irish rail- 
ways were taken up and controlled by 
the State they would confer a benefit on 
every class of the community, and not 
simply on those who had invested their 
money in making or carrying on these 
speculations. The railways of the coun- 
try were becoming similar to what the 
high roads were in former days, and 
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were, in fact, superseding those roads 
which had never been left in the hands 
of private or public companies, but had 
been intrusted to Imperial or municipal 


bodies. The feeling in Ireland was 
perfectly unanimous in favour of the 
railways being taken up by the State 
for the general good of the country. 
In making this proposal the Irish people 
wished it to be clearly understood that 
in the event of the Government pur- 
chasing those railways, and sustain- 
ing any loss by the enterprise, such 
loss would be cheerfully borne by Ire- 
land, and not by the Imperial Exche- 
quer. Under those circumstances, he 
thought it was somewhat hard that hon. 
Gentlemen connected with England 
should interfere to prevent the success 
of a proposal which would be beneficial 
to all classes in that country. If the 
purchase of the Irish railways by the 
Government should turn out a successful 
measure he confessed he saw no reason 
why the railways of England should not 
be placed under the same system in the 
event of the English people desiring it. 
The principle of amalgamation of Rail- 
way Companies, which was extending, 
and which was so much recommended to 
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them, he looked upon as being fraught 
with danger to the general interests of 
the people. It appeared to him that if 
we did not govern the railroads, the 
railroads would ultimately govern us, 
and although many advantages might 
arise from amalgamation, he did not 
consider it an unmixed good, and did 
not regard the formation of enormously 
powerful corporations such as these 
amalgamated companies would become, 
without feeling some apprehension. 
He, for one, did not share in the 
feeling of apprehension that the pos- 
session of the railways by the State 
would confer upon it a dangerous amount 
of patronage. The purchase of the tele- 
graphs of the kingdom did not confer 
any dangerous patronage upon the Go- 
vernment; and why should they fear 
any such result by the purchase of the 
Irish railways by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? ‘To grant increased facilities 
to the companies to borrow money at 
low rates would not meet the require- 
ments of the case, for this would benefit 
the shareholders without insuring to the 
public the improvements which they de- 
sired. The people of Ireland were al- 
most unanimous in their desire that the 
railways should be purchased by the 
State, and if any expense was to be in- 
curred they were ready to pay that ex- 
pense themselves, and not come upon 
the British taxpayers for it. 


Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House, whilst expressing no opi- 
nion on the subject of State ownership or State 
management of Railways in other parts of the 
Empire, is of opinion that it is desirable (having 
regard to the universally expressed wishes and 
wants of the Irish people) that the Railways in 
Treland should be acquired on equitable terms 
by the State, with a view to their management 
being conducted in ‘the interests of the public: 
this measure to be carried out in such a way as 
not to involve any loss to the finances of the 
Empire.” —(Lord Claud Hamilton.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID, in rising to move— 

“To leave out all the words after the word 
‘That,’ and insert, ‘the purchase of the Irish 
Railways by the State would be financially in- 
expedient, would unduly enlarge the patronage 
of the Government, and seriously increase the 
pressure of business in Parliament,’ ” 
said, he would not follow the noble Lord 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) into the question 
of Irish manufactures, beyond remark- 
ing that the woollen manufacture of 
Ulster was still flourishing. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord had declined 
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to waive his Motion in favour of the 
Resolution for the purchase by the 
State of all the railways in the United 
Kingdom shortly to be moved by the 
hon. Member for Kidderminster, for the 
unprosperous condition of the Irish lines, 
the ground on which he had urged that 
they should be dealt with exclusively, 
was rather an argument against his pro- 
posal. When he himself stated last 
Session that the purchase of the Irish 
railways would be a stepping-stone to 
the purchase of the English and Scotch 
lines, he was met by protests, and 
amongst others the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) said that he 
had put up ninepins in order to knock 
them down again; but the truth of his 
argument was directly and satisfactorily 
proved, for the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) immediately afterwards sup- 
ported the Motion on that very ground, 
and now the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had expressed his willing- 
ness to vote for the larger measure if, on 
the success of the smaller one, the English 
people desired it. It was all very well 
for the noble Lord to ask the House to 
purchase the Irish railways; but that the 
hon. Gentleman (the O’Conor Don), who 
was a Home Ruler, should have se- 
conded the Motion on the ground that 
Irishmen could not manage their own 
affairs was a remarkable admission and 
proof of the weakness of those Home 
Rule principles he had adopted. Share- 
holders in England, when a railway was 
ill-managed, found out the natural 
remedy and applied it by removing their 
boards of direction and appointing more 
competent men, and why could not 
Irishmen do the same? For example 
the North Eastern Railway formerly 
consisted of a large number of lines, 
with numerous boards and divided in- 
terests, with no free communication be- 
tween the various systems, and no pos- 
sibility of through rates. The share- 
holders compelled an amalgamation, and 
now the North Eastern was one of the 
most powerful and one of the best paying 
lines in the kingdom. To the argument 
that under Government management 
additional convenience and more fre- 
quent trains would be offered to the 
public he opposed the universal experi- 
ence of travellers on the Continent, deny- 
ing emphatically that they managed 
these things better either in France, 
where the lines were but partially, or in 
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those parts of Germany where they were 
wholly under the control of the States, 
The truth was, that when the State owned 
the railways it esteemed it a duty to 
make as much money as possible on 
behalf of the country, and consequently 
the interests of the travelling me suf- 
fered. He would now briefly call atten- 
tion to the disadvantages which would 
result to this country from having the 
railway system under the control and 
management of the State. The purchase 
of the telegraphs had been cited as a 
precedent by the hon. Gentleman, but 
this was scarcely a case in point; be- 
cause not only was the capital of the 
Telegraph Companies small, although 
the Government paid an extravagant 
price for them ; but also because the ques- 
tion of trust involved in the carriage of 
telegrams, as of letters, entirely altered 
the considerations to be borne in mind. 
Then the argument that the railways 
were the highways of the country was 
wholly inaccurate; because Railway 
Companies, like Canal Companies, or 
coaches, were associations formed for 
the purpose of conveying passengers 
and goods from one part of the country 
to another. At all events, if the hon. 
Member’s argument held good, the Go- 
vernment ought to purchase, not only 
the railways, but the canals, and the 
steamboats .which afforded communica- 
tion with our Colonies, and possibly 
tramways and many other commercial 
undertakings. As to the value of the 
Irish railways, the hon. Member for 
Galway (Sir Rowland Blennerhassett) 
stated last Session that the total capital 
was £22,963,270, but to-night the noble 
Lord said it amounted to £27,000,000. 
But last year, when the capital was 
only £22,963,270, the hon. Member 
stated that the Government would not 
be able to purchase the railways for 
less than £30,000,000, and if the value 
went on increasing in the same pro- 
portion as it did last year, we should 
have to pay £36,000,000 or £37,000,000. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
intimated that if the State purchased 
the Irish railways, it would only be at 
a reasonable price. But how could he 
get at the price except by arbitration 
or agreement. He certainly could not 
get it by the compulsion of an Act of 

arliament. And looking at the valuation 


of the telegraph system, and considering 
how the value rose when the purchase 
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was contemplated, who could tell what 
would be the case with respect to rail- 
ways? He believed the country would 
not be able to obtain for less than 
£40,000,000 the Irish railways, the capi- 
tal of which did not exceed £25,000,000, 
and the value of which was little more. 
And what would be the result? There 
would be a constant pressure on the 
Government to reduce the fares, to con- 
struct branch lines, which meant non- 
paying lines, and these would reduce 
the value of the purchase. The House 
ought also to consider the increase of 
the National Debt which would be 
caused by the acquisition by the State of 
the railways. If the State bought the 
Trish railways the property would be in- 
alienable, and could never be sold. The 
increase of the National Debt would 
therefore be a very serious matter. The 
purchase of the Irish railways would be 
the first step towards the purchase of 
all the railways in the United King- 
dom. When this subject was recently 
discussed at the Statistical Society’s 
meeting, the estimates of the cost of the 
construction of existing railways varied 
from £600,000,000 to £800,000,000. 
Whether they cost the larger or the 
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smaller sum the State would not acquire 
them for much less than £1,000,000,000, 


and even if they could be got for 
£800,000,000, that would double the Na- 
tional Debt and raise it to £1,600,000,000. 
The largest National Debt in the world 
was now owing by France, and it 
amounted to between £1,100,000,000 
and £1,200,000,000. As France had been 
unable to borrow the latter portion of 
her debt for less than 7 per cent, how 
could we expect to borrow £800,000,000 
at 3 percent? In time of pressure or 
danger could we hope to borrow so vast 
asum on any terms whatever? And 
consider, too, what our position would 
be after having raised our debt to such 
a colossal sum if we ever had to go into 
the money market again. Then also, there 
was the possibility some day of some 
invention —he knew not what— which 
might supersede railways altogether. [4 
laugh.| Hon. Members might laugh ; 
but less than 60 years ago people 
laughed at the idea that coaches and 
canals would ever be superseded. Some- 
thing might be invented to override rail- 
ways, and then the State would have pur- 
chased at a high price and at a great 
risk property of very little value. There 
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was another consideration which the 
purchase of the railways by the State 
involyed—the question of State control. 
He wanted to know how it could be ex- 
aneren that a Government already over- 

urdened with work—which had hardly 
time to consider what had best be done 
for the public interests, and which had 
reason to complain that the House of 
Commons had also too much to do, could 
undertake satisfactorily the control of 
large sums of money, the management of 
a vast body of men, and arrangements 
affecting the lives of the community, 
and the conveyance of enormous quanti- 
ties of goods and minerals. Some 
persons affected to believe that if the 
Government had the control of the rail- 
ways there would be no railway acci- 
dents. Was it, however, possible that a 
pointsman, because he was in the service 
of the Government, would be less likely 
to go to sleep, or that a signalman would 
never make a mistake, or that a station- 
master would never delay until too late 
shifting a train into a siding? He 
ventured to say that railway accidents 
would be just as numerous as ever. They 
had been gradually diminishing for 
many years, and now the proportion of 
fatal accidents was only one to about 
31,000,000 of passengers. Such a result 
showed great and creditable care on the 
part of the present railway managers. 
How was one Minister to manage a num- 
ber of lines that now required the con- 
stant attention of several Boards of Di- 
rectors? The Chairman of the London 
and North Western had not long since 
stated that his Board had nearly as 
much as it could do, and that it could 
not undertake any considerable amount 
of additional labour. That was equally 
true of all the other great lines, and no 
Minister could manage to his own satis- 
faction or to that of the country, the 
whole railway system of the Empire. 
He would require for his assistance an 
enormous Board, far. larger than the 
Indian Board, and a number of officials 
equal to the number of persons now 
employed as railway directors. Con- 
sequently the argument that State pur- 
chase would give greater economy of 
management would not hold water. The 
authority of Captain Tyler had been 
quoted in favour of the purchase of rail- 
ways by the State; but it was natural 
he should look for promotion, and if 
the purchase were made, Captain Tyler 
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would no doubt have a very good place 
in the new arrangements. Besides, 
there was a natural acquisitiveness on 
the part of Government employés. But 
he would rather rely upon the evidence 
of one who had been connected with 
railway supervision, and was so no longer 
—such a man, for example, as Captain 
Galton, who had had a large experience 
in railways, and who was strenuously of 
opinion that it would be against the 
public interest for railways to be pur- 
chased by the State. Then came the 
question of patronage. If the Govern- 
ment had the patronage of 300,000 rail- 
way employés, it would disturb the whole 
machinery of Government. It might be 
said that, practically, the patronage 
would not rest with the Government; 
but even if a graduated system of pro- 
motion existed there would be 20,000 
places to give away every year and all 
kinds of influences would be brought 
to bear in favour of particular persons. 
It might be said that these persons 
would be appointed by competitive exa- 
mination; but he failed to see how 
pointsmen, signal men, and railway 
porters could be selected under a system 
of competitive examination. So large 
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an amount of patronage in the hands of 
the State would be a source of great 
evil and danger to the Government of 
the day, and would be a constant cause 
of difficulty and trouble to Members of 


that House. Hon. Members could not 
have forgotten how they used to be asked 
to obtain the influence of the Secretary 
to the Treasury to get places under Go- 
vernment, and how salutary had been 
the change effected in that respect by 
the present Prime Minister. If the Go- 
vernment bought the railways this dif- 
ficulty of patronage as it formerly ex- 
isted would be more than doubled. 
Again, many of the great Railway 
Companies had embarked in other un- 
dertakings. The Great Western had 
extensive works at Swindon for build- 
ing carriages, &. The London and 
North-Western had similar works at 
Crewe. Some Railway Companies had 
docks, others steamers and hotels, and 
recently they had been contemplating 
the purchase of coal mines in conse- 
quence of the difficulty in obtaining 
regular supplies of coal. If the State 
purchased the railways it would be neces- 
sary to take over all these undertakings. 
The tendency of the present day was to 
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forget that the duty of a Government 
was not to trade but to govern. If it 
traded at all it was only permissible to 
do so in such matters as dockyards, 
ships, and the manufacture of arms and 
uniforms, which were necessary for the 
defence and therefore for the govern- 
ment of the country. To go into enter- 
prises such as might be legitimate enough 
on the part of Railway Companies, but 
which after all were not necessary for 
the State, was, however, travelling out 
of the proper province of a Govern- 
ment, and was an error against which 
Members sitting on the Liberal side 
of the House were especially bound 
to protest. Then they would find 
gigantic Unions organized throughout 
the country among the railway ope- 
ratives; and if the Government did not 
give satisfaction in the matter of wages 
they would, probably, have gigantic 
strikes to deal with, and that it was pos- 
sible for the Government not to give sat- 
isfaction he, as a dockyard Member, had 
ample experience. They had, moreover, 
a recent instance of this in the discon- 
tent which had existed among the em- 
ployés in the Civil Service. Then, in 
addition to the questions which would 
continually engage the attention of the 
Government in respect to fares, rates, 
and extensions, and so on, there would 
be the question of compensation; and 
we should, probably, find the Govern- 
ment employing half the legal talent of 
the country in connection with actions 
brought against them under the Pas- 
sengers Act and the Common Carrier 
Acts. All these matters would add 
greatly to the difficulties of carrying on 
the Government, and one or two of them 
alone would be sufficient to counter- 
balance the imaginary advantages which 
would accrue from the State purchase of 
railways. Again, it would, he believed, 
be almost impossible to overrate the dis- 
turbance which would arise from the 
pressure which might in times of danger 
be brought against the Government. . 
About one matter, however, there could 
be little doubt. Whatever was to be 
done it was above all things desirable 
that her Majesty’s Government should 
speak out. Last Session the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in his 
speech upon this subject, at one moment 
implied that Her Majesty’s Government 
were seriously considering the policy of 
purchasing the railways, and at another 
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said that the Government were not pre- 
pared to accede to the proposal that 
they should be acquired by the State. 
This ambiguity of phrase had had an 
unfortunate result, and he had even 
been informed that the possibility of 
the State purchasing the railways had 
been regarded in some quarters in 
Treland as so strong that no proper 
attention had in the case of some 
lines been paid to the permanent way, 
it being thought unnecessary, because 
Her Majesty’s Government could do it 
better. He could not help holding 
that such speeches as the one to which 
he referred were calculated to excite 
false hopes. So much, he believed, had 
this been the case in the present in- 
stance that the market price of the 
shares in even unremunerative lines had 
gone up considerably since the agitation 
of last year. He therefore begged Her 
Majesty’s Government to give a de- 
cisive, and he hoped a negative answer 
to the question raised by the Motion of 
the noble Lord opposite. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the purchase of the Irish Railways by the 
State would be financially inexpedient, would 
unduly enlarge the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and seriously increase the pressure of 
business in Parliament,” —(Mr. Goldsmid,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that those hon. Members who could not 
concur in the argument of his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken would at the same 
time feel the justice of his appeal to the 
Government that they should speak out 
on this question, and not only that they 
should speak out but speak early. He 
did not accept the censure of the hon. 
Gentleman upon what had been said 
last year by his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) on behalf of the 
Government on this subject. What his 
noble Friend had expressed, and what 
Government had expressed, was this— 
that, looking to the state of the railway 
system in Ireland and to the wide-spread 
feeling in Ireland, it was the duty of the 
Government to do what without very 
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great cause they would not have done at 
all—namely, to make a thorough exa- 
mination of the subject, and arrive at a 
conclusion, aye or no, on the question 
whether they could propose to Parlia- 
ment the purchase of the Irish railways. 
That was the undertaking into which 
they entered, and of course it followed 
that when time had been allowed for 
the redemption of the undertaking they 
should state the result to the House. 
He did not go along with his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken to the full extent 
as to the connection sought to be estab- 
lished between the Irish and English 
railways; but in one proposition he had 
pronounced he did emphatically concur, 
and he referred to it now, because it 
must lie at the root of every discussion 
on the subject. His hon. Friend had 
said that the business of Government 
was not to trade, but to govern, and they 
must not conceive that it was always 
an, open question whether Government 
should or should not take into its hands 
the management of some great trade or 
undertaking. Nothing but a case that 
might be said to amount to very nearly 
a rigid necessity could warrant the State 
in undertaking a trade or business. It 
was upon that principle that Govern- 
ment had undertaken the business of the 
Post Office, which was a business that 
no one else could perform with tolerable 
satisfaction. It was upon the same 
principle that Government had under- 
taken that peculiar system of banking 
originally involved in the Savings Banks, 
where the State was the principal agent, 
and in the Post Office Savings Banks, 
where the State was the sole agent. It 
was on the same principle that the State, 
going one step farther, and acting on 
perhaps a less rigid definition, had 
acquired the telegraph system, and the 
question was now whether it was possible 
for the State to purchase the railways of 
Ireland. There were very serious rea- 
sons why this subject should be taken 
into consideration, and for his own part, 
had the transaction been merely a finan- 
cial transaction—had it been merely a 
question of acquiring the proprietorship 
of the railways, and then of using them 
as a great landlord used his lands, in 
leasing them or letting them for a term 
at a rack-rent to those who could manage 
them—he should have regarded it as 
one of great difficulty. He might say, 
in the first place, that the noble Lord 
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had discussed the question with great 
fairness. The Irish railway system as 
it now existed was comparatively a weak 
system. Ireland itself had great capa- 
city for the development of traffic, and 
the development of that traffic would be 
of enormous benefit to that country. In 
England we had attained magnificent 
results under a railway system which 
had extended to every available district 
in the country, and which had more than 
met the demands made upon it. In 
Ireland, however, these results had not 
been attained to anything like the same 
extent, for the system, while extremely 
limited and confined geographically 
within what they might call very narrow 
bounds, was also very disjointed and 
wanting in that union and connection 
which were so necessary to its efficiency. 
That the amalgamation of the Railway 
Companies would be of very great mo- 
ment he could not doubt, and that Ire- 
land desired that this purchase should be 
made by the State he also did not doubt. 
He felt bound to say that he did not see 
that the adoption of the principle with 
regard to Ireland necessarily involved its 
extension to England. He went a little 
further. Not only would it not render 
necessary the adoption of the same prin- 
ciple in Great Britain, but it would not 
have any sensible effect in prejudicing 
or weakening the position of Govern- 
ment for resisting any plan in England 
or Scotland that might be brought for- 
ward. The circumstances were so dif- 
ferent that he did not feel that the judg- 
ment of Parliament would be compro- 
mised by any step that it might adopt 
with reference to Ireland. These ad- 
missions he freely made. Before going 
farther he would urge his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goldsmid) not to press his Amend- 
ment, because it was not an Amendment 
in the proper sense of the word; it was 
a series of negatives, and it would be 
better that the House should vote on 
the affirmative or negative of the Motion 
of the noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton.) 
So far as his own opinion was concerned 
the consideration he had given the sub- 
ject had been conducive of disabling 
him from supporting the Motion of his 
noble Friend opposite. He frankly ad- 
mitted the abundance of the declarations 
they had had from all the organs of 
Irish opinion with respect to the willing- 
ness of Ireland to assume the pecuniary 
liability which the carrying out of the 
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scheme might involve. He must, how- 
ever, claim the admission on the other 
side that no distinct plan for the purchase 
of railways, and for charging the possible 
cost of the plan upon Ireland, had ever 
been presented to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That was a point of great im- 
portance. Howwas the costof these rail- 
ways to be charged upon Ireland? Be- 
cause, he assumed—of course, he did not 
question for a moment—that if these 
railways were to be purchased, it must 
be for the purpose of giving to the Irish 
people the benefit of a very large reduc- 
tion of fares and rates. If that were so, a 
very considerable risk would necessarily 
be run. His noble Friend opposite had 
referred with great fairness and propriety 
to the Report of the Commissioners and 
others who examined this matter, and 
who were thought to have taken rather a 
sanguine than a desponding view, but 
who showed there would be for a con- 
siderable time a charge of no small 
amount to be met. How was Ireland to 
supply the deficiency? Was it to be 
done by a rate upon Irish property? 
There had been no indication of how the 
engagement would be met, although the 
readiness to enter into it had been so 
freely professed. If it were to be met 
by a rate on Irish property, they should 
bear in mind that they were in the midst 
of a discussion as to local taxation—a 
subject the extreme difficulty of which 
they all acknowledged—and also that 
the three kingdoms—even including Ire- 
land—were suitors for relief from local 
burdens out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
And if the local burdens of Ireland were 
to be augmented by laying upon her 
people a serious addition, at all events 
for a term of years, for the purpose of 
bearing the charge of the purchase of 
the railways, he had to ask himself whe- 
ther that would not have a very impor- 
tant effect either in strengthening the 
case of Ireland for relief from the Im- 
perial Exchequer in respect of her local 
burdens, or at least quicken agitation in 
Treland—he used the word in its legiti- 
mate sense—for the purpose of obtaining 
such relief. So that they might find 
themselves in this position—that if they 
imposed on the land and real property of 
Ireland a direct charge in cpnsequence 
of the acquisition of the railways, they 
might find that fact in some degree an 
incentive to augmented activity in Ire- 
land in urging a demand for the reduc- 
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tion of charges which that property now 
bore. It should be remembered, too, 
that the Railway Companies in Ireland 
during the whole of the discussion as to 
the purchase of their property, which 
had extended now, off and on, over a 
period of 10 years, had never shown the 
slightest sign of life, or the slightest 
indication of a wish to give facilities. 
Everything that had been done had been 
done by the Irish public. No doubt the 
holders of shares had shown that they 
had formed their own impressions as to 
the bearings of the matter, but the com- 
panies had studiously remained on the 
defensive. Virtually they had said to 
Parliament—‘‘If this matter is to be 
entertained you must become suitors and 
petitioners to us. We are not asking 
you to purchase our property. If we 
were, you would have a right to expect 
us to tender it upon terms of great 
moderation. But you take the initiative. 
You ask us to sell, and therefore we 
have some title to demand our own 
price, and are not to be dealt with as 
those who are willing to be expropri- 
ated, and should receive a pretty hand- 
some allowance in consideration of our 
unwillingness.” Another view of the 


case ought not to be left out of consi- 


deration. A Royal Commission had 
been appointed to examine into the 
whole subject of railways in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and he was the 
person responsible for the choice of its 
members. The head of the Commission 
was the Duke of Devonshire, and its 
vice-head was the present Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley. The object in view 
in forming that Commission was to 
bring together as much experience, as- 
siduity, impartiality, intelligence, and 
general weight as it was possible to se- 
cure within the limits of a Royal Com- 
mission, and undoubtedly the Commis- 
sion was formed of men of whom he 
could, from his own personal knowledge, 
say that, in reference to the purchase of 
the railways by the State, and particu- 
larly of the Irish railways, they had not 
any adverse bias. There were some of 
them whose leaning was distinctly in 
that direction; but they were not men 
governed by any foregone conclusion. 
Notwithstanding that fact, the result at 
which they arrived was not only adverse 
to the purchase of the English, but also 
of the Irish railways. He did not say 
that that circumstance ought to govern 
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the opinion of Parliament; but it cer- 
tainly ought to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering a matter in which authority 
must necessarily have something to do. 
For his own part, he drew a great dis- 
tinction—he did not know that all his 
Colleagues were prepared to go as far 
as he did—between the merely financial 
and the trading operation. Assuming 
that they could obtain the railways on 
reasonable terms, was it possible to deal 
with the matter as a financial operation 
only? Would they be justified in ex- 
pecting that they could instruct the Rail- 
way Commissions about, probably, to be 
appointed, to lease the railways to pri- 
vate persons, so that the management 
and conduct of the railways should con- 
tinue to be a matter of private enter- 
prise ?—that thus, too, the questions of 
patronage, of the undue pressure of local 
interests, of accidents, of strikes, and 
those other matters to which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Goldsmid) had alluded might 
be avoided? For his part, he did 
not regard the mere financial operation 
as a matter of hopeless difficulty, al- 
though he was by no means sure that it 
was one which Parliament would be 
ready to adopt. There was much in 
what his hon. Friend had said to the 
effect that those things were extensions 
of public liability—new weights laid 
upon the public credit. But though 
he was conscious of that fact, he 
thought the acquisition of the property, 
which was real property, was a matter 
which need not alarm them if the 
public benefit to be attained was very 
great, if it could be attained in no other 
way, and if nothing but the financial 
operation were in question. But here 
he was met by a difficulty which he, for 
one, knew not how to get over, even if 
Parliament could be induced to get over 
the objection as to the extension of the 
public credit. He put aside the argu- 
ment as to the probability of some new 
invention superseding the railway 
system. It was too remote, and they 
could, he thought, afford to part with it. 
A most important question was this—if 
it was practicable for the State to be- 
come the purchaser of railways, was the 
State, after it had purchased them, to 
manage them as a Scotch landlord gene- 
rally managed his landed property— 
namely, by leasing it out to cultivators, 
which cultivators were invested with 
temporary interest in the soil sufficient 
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to induce them to give all their time to 
the cultivation of it? He spoke here 
not of his own authority; but he was 
assured on all sides that the system of 
working railways by leasing them had 
been tried repeatedly, and had not been 
found practicable upon an extended 
scale. Ifit had not been found practi- 
cable under private companies, still less, 
he was afraid, would it be found prac- 
ticable under the State. Now that lay, 
he thought, at the root of the whole 
matter. In trading concerns he con- 
fessed that he was not prepared to deal ; 
and he doubted if his noble Friend (Lord 
Claud Hamilton) was himself prepared 
to adopt such a principle, because he 
certainly referred to the leasing of lines 
as the method to be contemplated. As 
had been already well said, their trade 
was not to do the business of trading, 
but to govern. If the State undertook 
to work railways, the Government would 
become involved in a multitude of ques- 
tions which he knew not how to escape. 
Was it to be supposed that a Railway 
Department could be worked under a 
Railway Secretary of State, or a Pre- 
sident of Railway Management respon- 
sible to that House? One of the most 
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obvious things to his mind was that that 


would be totally impossible. It was 
totally impossible to suppose that if the 
State attempted to work railways di- 
rectly, and under principles of Parliamen- 
tary responsibility, the persons intrusted 
with the carrying out of that system 
would not be liable to pressure, legi- 
timate and illegitimate, in every sense 
from every quarter. When they spoke 
of the passenger traffic of the country 
they spoke of something sufficiently in- 
tricate, but the passenger traffic was 
child’s play compared with the goods 
traffic. In one company alone there 
were charged not less than £3,000,000 
of rates for different goods from different 
places. [An Hon. Memper: £4,000,000. ] 
Whetherit were£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
how was it possible that the Govern- 
ment could have elasticity and flexibility 
enough to make itself the Guardian of 
the public interest in such infinite de- 
tails. A Commission such as that which 
they were about to institute could never 
govern in details like these. He would 
not dwell on the question of patronage. 
He thought that admissions to’ railway 
service might be managed as admissions 
to the public Departments were managed ; 
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but with regard to promotion under a 
railway system, that could not be put 
into the hands of the Administration of 
the day. It must be given to some 
public and permanent body like the 
Railway Commission, which would thus 
grow to much larger proportions than 
they had proposed to give it. He was 
not much inclined to those great Par- 
liamentary creations, whether under the 
name of a Commission or under any 
other name. They had not in them the 
wholesome constitution which belonged 
to really popular functions, and nothing 
but the strongest necessity would induce 
him willingly to entertain the ques- 
tion of appointing such a body. He 
had admitted and lamented the evils 
of the railway system in Ireland, 
and he was most anxious on this sub- 
ject, because he thought the delay 
in remedying those evils might have 
operated injuriously against Ireland 
in other respects. He could not help 
thinking that great benefit might be 
conferred on Ireland by the extension of 
British Railway influence into Ireland. 
He could not conceive that anything 
would be more advantageous to Ireland 
than this—that the great companies 
which now communicated with the West 
Coast of England and Scotland should 
communicate with the east coast too. The 
distinction between the East and the 
West was gradually being weakened and 
effaced. It appeared to him that these 
great companies might, with the greatest 
advantage, concern themselves further 
than they had yet done with the de- 
velopment of Irish traffic, and endeavour 
to establish arrangements between the 
Irish Railway Companies and themselves. 
He understood that the Great Western 
Railway Company had made some step 
in that direction. He had heard of 
small railways combined into one in the 
south-west of Ireland, and forming a 
system comprising nearly 400 miles. 
That was a germ of improvement which 
he hoped would be developed. With 
respect to the recommendation given in 
the year 1837, that the Irish railways 
should receive exceptional treatment, he 
would say afew words. He had already 
said that they could not possibly under- 
take the purchase and working of Irish 
railways, and the purchase and working 
were inseparable, and even if they could 
be separated it would be very difficult to 
induce Parliament to accept the pur- 
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chase even without the working. As to 
the State giving pecuniary assistance to 
Irish railways in the form of loans at 
low rates of interest, he admitted that it 
would be advisable to advance money at 
a low rate of interest if the public were 
to derive the benefit of a development of 
traffic; but it was one thing to advance 
money in order to promote the deve- 
lopment of traffic, and another thing to 
lend money to a Railway Company in 
order to avert the last extremity—the 
seizure of its rolling stock. It was im- 
possible for the Government to take 
the initiative in any plan for the 
advance of these loans; they must de- 
pend entirely upon applications from the 
Railway Companies themselves ; and he 
was only going to state what was a 
possible mode or means of conferring a 
certain amount of benefit on Ireland 
without entailing undue responsibility 
upon the finances of the country or in 
any manner interfering with the general 
work of the Government, or adding tasks 
to an Executive that might be already 
said to be overdone. It was quite plain 
‘ that there was room for a large economy 
in Irish railways. In the first place, 
there would be a very large economy in 
management if the Railway Companies 
found it for their own interest to unite. 
It could not properly be said that they 
could not unite because one was rich and 
another poor, because the poor railway 
could find out what it was worth and the 
rich railway would know on what terms 
it would be warranted in paying the 
poor line; and he knew of no reason 
why amalgamation should not take place 
if the parties were so disposed. He had 
heard it stated, on very high authority, 
that in this way some £50,000 a-year 
would be saved. Upon the Irish lines 
there was an amount borrowed upon de- 
benture and other security of £6,345,000, 
and he presumed there would be a saving, 
if it were wise forthe public to assume that 
debt, and become creditor — supposing 
the security were in all cases perfect—of 
such an amount as would enable them 
to make a present to the Railway Com- 
panies in Ireland of not less than 
£70,000 or £80,000 a-year. If to that 
sum were added the £40,000 or £50,000 
per annum which could be saved by 
economy of management resulting from 
amalgamation, there would thus be a 
total sum of £130,000 per annum stand- 
ing to the credit of the Irish Railway 
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Companies. The income of the Irish 
railways, after paying the working 
expenses for the period for which the 
latest Returns had been received, 
amounted to £1,050,000, and that sum, 
together with the £130,000 he had just 
referred to, would give a net dividend 
of 12 per cent on the share capital of 
those lines. There was evidently a clear 
margin within the limits of which very 
large reductions might be made in the 
fares, and especially in the rates of 
the Irish railways, and thus a great 
benefit might be conferred upon Ireland 
without pecuniary risk, without drawing 
this country into any extended engage- 
ments or legislative innovation, and 
without giving rise to any serious prac- 
tical difficulty. It was quite impossible, 
however, for the Government to take the 
initiative in such a matter, because it 
depended entirely upon the arrange- 
ments and upon the economical manage- 
ment of the Railway Companies them- 
selves. The first and the most essential 
step would bethat the Irish Railway Com- 
panies should agree upon some reason- 
able principle of amalgamation, and 
should arrange among themselves for the 
transfer of the debt ; and when that step 
had been taken the initiative would lie 
with the Railway Companies, because the 
security could only be accepted in the 
event of it being perfect. It would be 
the duty of the Government in the event 
of the companies assenting to the ar- 
rangement he had indicated to take care 
that any reduction in the fares and rates 
which the companies might agree to 
make shouldbe added to the amount of 
the debt. He had gone thus far into the 
scheme, because the Government had a 
most sincere desire towards remedying 
the admitted defects of the Irish railway 
system, provided they could do it with- 
out interfering with private enterprise 
and without raising serious political or 
practical difficulties. He hoped what he 
had said might be sufficiently intelligible 
to the noble Lord who had brought for- 
ward this Motion, and he was sure that 
it would be taken as an indication of the 
readiness that was felt by the House in 
all quarters to provide by any fair 
measure that did not involve any false 
or vital principle, for the extension to 
Ireland of those enormous benefits that 
this country had so largely derived from 
the railway system. The principle was 
not new; it was one that had been 
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already acted upon, only rather for the 
purpose of meeting overhanging evils 
and pressing necessities, than as an in- 
strument for drawing torth new and 
extended energies. He had no means 
of judging how far any practical result 
would flow from this expression of 
willingness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but of course the matter would 
depend entirely upon the decision at 
which the Irish Railway Companies them- 
selves arrive with regard to the course 
they should pursue in relation to this 
question. With regard to the purchase 
of the Irish railways by the State he 
trusted that in the remarks he had made 
he had shown that the Government had 
fully redeemed the pledge they had 
entered into to give the subject their 
most careful consideration, and it was 
with much reluctance on the part of 
some of them, and perhaps, therefore, 
with the more authority, that they had 
felt compelled to arrive at the conclusion 
that it was their duty to meet the Motion 
of the noble Lord with a negative, 
although they at the same time fully 
sympathized with the motives that had 
induced him to bring the subject forward. 

Mr. O’REILLY commented upon the 
absence of any authoritative body which 
could speak in the name of Ireland, 
and asked whether the Telegraph Com- 
panies initiated the movement which led 
to their purchase by the Government ? 
There were sources of revenue exclu- 
sively Irish from which any~possible loss 
arising from the present proposal could 
be met, and he saw no reason why the 
new Commission could not manage the 
Irish railways. He deprecated an in- 
crease of such influence as the English 
companies at present exercised in Ire- 
land, involving, as it did, an unnatural 
diversion of traffic and in some instances 
a great sacrifice of public convenience by 
traffic being forced round. Amalgama- 
tion in limited areas was advantageous ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of Ire- 
land, he would have hesitated to look 
forward to any great development of the 
Irish system, either from amalgamation 
or the extension of the influence of the 
great English companies in Ireland. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was that if the Irish Railway Com- 
panies, having amalgamated to some 
undefined extent, and having gained 
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£50,000 by that amalgamation, applied 
to the State, the State should, by ad- 
vancing the amount of their debts, save 
them £80,000 a-year, which, added to 
the £50,000, would amount to a total 
saving of £130,000. He stated that these 
advantages would be = to the com- 
panies on condition of their giving re- 
ciprocal advantages to the public; but 
he did not show how the reduction of 
rates was either to be defined or regu- 
lated. The scheme could not be carried 
out by a proportionate reduction of fares, 
[Mr. GuapstonE: Hear, hear! ], but 
only by an entire recasting of the fares, 
There would also be this difficulty in the 
way—that the price paid to the different 
companies would be greatly diversified 
and inversely to the advantage the public 
ought to gain, for the largest loans were 
held by the poorer companies with short 
lines, on which reduction of rates would 
yield in the aggregate little relief to the 
public. The great companies, like the 
Great Southern and Western, the lower- 
ing of whose rates would benefit the 
public, would gain little by the proposed | 
arrangement—at most a half per cent 
in the rate of interest they paid. The 
Government of France, though it super- 
vised, certainly took no part in the 
management of the railways; and it 
was rather odd that the hon. Member 
for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) should 
pass from the railways of France to 
those of Germany without taking those 
of Belgium on the way. In Belgium 
the State managed almost all the rail- 
ways, and in the Belgian Parliament, 
the question having been fully debated 
whether the State ought to manage the 
railways with a view to profit or with a 
view to the advantage of the public, the 
conclusion which prevailed was that the 
public advantage should be the great 
object of their management—not the 
production of revenue. That principle 
had been acted upon in Belgium, where 
the opinion had been largely expressed 
throughout the country that the State 
should acquire the management of all 
the railways. That was the system which 
he advocated for Ireland. With regard 
to accidents, he believed they were fewer 
in proportion under State management 
in Belgium than under the management 
of companies in this country. It had 
been asked—How could one Minister 
manage the whole of the railways? 
Nobody had suggested that one Minis- 
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ter should manage all the railways in 
the United Kingdom; and as to the 
Irish railways in particular, why a single 
English company managed a more ex- 
tensive system. Again, it had been 
urged that it was the business of the 
State not to trade but to govern; but 
in regard to a matter like providing 
proper means of locomotion throughout 
the country for the benefit of the whole 
people, it might well be for the advan- 
tage of the public that such functions 
should be discharged by the State. They 
all knew how great was the influence of 
the railway interest at this day even in 
the House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister, in a memorable passage, often 
quoted, had stated, not that legislation 
in respect to Ireland should always be 
in conformity with Irish opinion, but 
that in matters affecting Ireland exclu- 
sively or mainly the opinion of Ireland 
ought to prevail. Well, this was a pro- 
posal which concerned Ireland alone; 
and it was admitted that the Irish people 
desired that their railways should be 
purchased by the State. They were prac- 
tically unanimous in that desire, and they 
did not seek to involve England in any 
financial responsibility. No doubt the 
opinion of the majority of the Imperial 
Parliament ought to prevail on all Im- 
perial questions; but it ought not to 
prevail on local questions, and those 
who sought to overrule the wishes of 
the Irish people on this question would 
incur a serious responsibility. 

Mr. M’LAREN said, that having 
taken part in the discussion on this sub- 
ject last Session, he should like to say a 
few words on the altered aspect of the 
question according to the proposals made 
by the Prime Minister. He thought the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
were exceedingly liberal, and that if 
they were accepted by the people of 
Ireland and the Railway Companies in 
the spirit in which they were made, they 
would be productive of great good. By 
adopting that plan no question as to the 
amount of capital would enter into the 
discussion at ‘all, and no great dis- 
turbance of the existing state of things 
would take place. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly) com- 
plained that the Prime Minister had not 
shadowed forth any mode by which 
the railways in different parts of Ireland 
could be grouped together so as to be 
worked as a whole in the same manner 
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as railways in this country had been 
grouped together—in particular the 
north-eastern group of railways had 
been referred to. Knowing something 
aboutthe amalgamation of the linescover- 
ing a great part of the North of England, 
he could state that as regards their 
amalgamation no question of the amount 
of capital was stirred or required to be 
stirred. There was no question of 
capitalizing the railways and saying— 
this was worth so many millions, and that 
was worthsomanymore. The principle 
upon which the amalagamation took 
place was this :—One railway, say, 
earned 14 per cent, another 3, and 
another 5, and they united on the prin- 
ciple that as long as the profits stood at 
these amounts, each company would 
get exactly its 14, 2, 3, or 5 per cent., 
as the case might be; but whenever, 
through the economical working of the 
railways, the revenue increased 5 or 10 
per cent, the dividends which each com- 
pany had been earning was to be in- 
creased to that extent; and since the 
amalgamation the railways of the North 
of England had nearly doubled their 
revenue. In that case there was no 
question of the amount of capital—it was 
a simple plan for uniting them together 
for economical working. If the new 
Railway Commissioners were to be in- 
structed to divide the railways in Ireland 
into perhaps three groups or more, as 
they thought most convenient for their 
working, and if they were to encourage 
all those railways forming each group 
to unite together on the principle he had 
explained, then if they could save 
£40,000 or £50,000 in their working 
expenses, immediately to that extent 
would the dividends of the shareholders 
be increased. In like manner, if the 
Government lent the money at the rate 
of 34 per cent, no doubt to the poorer 
companies it would save 1 per cent, and 
to the others 14 per cent, and in that 
way very great benefit would accrue to 
Ireland. Moreover, in that case the 
Government would not require to in- 
terfere in regard to the working of the 
railways. If, on the other hand, the 
principle which the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) and the hon. 
Member for Longford advocated was to 
be adopted, just look at the consequences 
that would follow; and he was quite 
satisfied that while the arrangement 
would be beneficial to the present rail- 
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way shareholders of Ireland, it would 
not be quite so beneficial to Ireland as 
the plan shadowed forth by the Prime 
Minister. The present capital of the 
Irish railways was about £27,000,000. 
He did not suppose that the Government 
would deal with the Irish railways in 
the same extravagant manner as they 
dealt with the Telegraph Companies; 
but he would assume that the Irish 
Railway Companies would get one-third 
more than the present capital; that 
would bring the £27,000,000 up to 
£36,000,000. The present net revenue 
from those railwayswas about £1,050,000 
a-year, which on £27,000,000 of capital 
would give 3} per cent. But if the 
Government were to pay £36,000,000 for 
them it would only pay 23 per cent. 
Then it was contended that no good 
would accrue to Ireland from a change 
in the present system unless there was a 
large reduction of fares. But assuming 
only a very moderate reduction to take 
place instead of a very large reduction, 
a very moderate reduction would reduce 
their 2? per cent to 2 per cent. Where 
were they then? The Government would 
have paid £36,000,000, on which they 
were to get 2 per cent. But, said the 
hon. Member for Longford, ‘‘Oh! the 
deficiency will be made up;”’ or rather 
he meant that there would be no defi- 
ciency. He (Mr. M‘Laren) could not 
understand how the hon. Member ar- 
rived at that conclusion—but supposing 
that the statement was made in perfect 
good faith, that the deficiency would be 
made up, how would it be made up? 
A deficiency in revenue there must be 
—perhaps of 2 per cent, and an assess- 
ment would have to be laid upon all the 
property of Ireland in order to replace 
‘it. Were the people of Ireland prepared 
to do that? Was the land of Ireland 
to be saddled with a tax of £1,000,000 
a-year for the purpose of enabling those 
who travelled by railways to do so at 
reduced rates, and of putting a bonus of 
one-third into the pockets of the share- 
holders? The shareholders of Irish 
railways were not necessarily Irishmen, 
as was well known; the shares were 
held to a large extent by Englishmen 
and Scotchmen. Well, if they were to 
give the man who had invested £1,000 in 
Irish railways, and who resided in 
London, a bonus of one-third on the 
value of his shares, what good would 
that do to the people of Ireland? Or 
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supposing them to be all Irishmen, how 
would it benefit all Irishmen that indi- 
vidual Irishmen should receive a bonus 
of 33 per cent on their investment? 
For that was what it came to. For the 
reasons he had stated, he entirely sym- 
pathised with the views expressed by 
the hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. J. 
Goldsmid.) He thought the plan sha- 
dowed forth by the Government was a 
most liberal measure, and that it would 
confer greater benefit on the people of 
Ireland than any scheme for buying up 
the Irish railways to be worked by the 
Government. 

Viscount ST. LAWRENCE said, he 
should be sorry, as an Irishman, to sup- 
port this Motion unless it was distinct 
understood that the Irish should be 
fully prepared to bear the brunt of any 
shortcomings that might arise—and that 
in a manner the most satisfactory to the 
Government. It was hard to charge the 
Representatives of Ireland with having 
spontaneously originated this movement. 
The best way of ascertaining what the 
Railway Companies would take for their 
shares would be by appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire into the matter, and 
if their demands were extravagant he 
would not expect the Government to 
enter into the scheme. There were cer- 
tain points and characteristics in the 
purchase of Irish railways connected 
with the industry and prosperity of that 
country that required relief. Immediate 
relief should be given to the manu- 
factures of the country and the fishing 
interest in the reduction of transit fares. 
If that were done, a large quantity of 
fish might be transported to the English 
market. Conger eels, and other coarse 
fish that could not be eaten in Ireland, 
would then be sent to England at a fair 

rofit. If the directors of the various 
Trish railways were to adopt a liberal 
policy it would very soon amply repay 
itself. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE supported 
the Motion. He desired to express his 
disappointment at the proposal of the 
Prime Minister, which would, no doubt, 
be a boon to tlie companies, but would 
be of very little benefit to the Irish 
people. What they complained of was 
that the fares and rates were very much 
too high; that the accommodation was 
not sufficient; and that the interests of 
the public were entirely sacrificed to 
those ofthe shareholders. For instance, — 
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on the line which ran near where he 
lived the fares for first-class passengers 
for 100 miles were 18s, 8d.; whereas on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire line first- 
class fares for the same distance were 
only 12s. 2d. Second and third class 
passengers, who were a class more de- 
serving of consideration, paid in pro- 

rtion. Then in Ireland, while people 
fad to pay seven-eighths of a penny per 
ton per mile for carrying coals, the 
charge in England was only three- 
eighths of a penny, or less than half. 
Many persons were under the impression 
that the Irish railways were very badly 
managed. That was not so, as far as 
the present profit of the shareholders 
was concerned; but with a view to 
ulterior profit the companies would 
study their own interest better if they 
lowered their fares very considerably. 
Under the present system of manage- 
ment the interests of the public were 
totally set aside, and so it must be as 
long as the railways were in the hands 
of directors acting only on behalf of 
their shareholders, and in support of 
this he could not do better to express 
the real state of affairs than by quoting 
the few but very concise words of Cap- 
tain Tyler, who said— 

“The object of com management is 
within pi, limits to en ‘ee at the 
figures which yield the highest dividends.” 
and he deseribed the result of State 
management and though the hon. Mem- 
ber would not commit himself so far 
as to declare himself a supporter of that 
system, nor was it the only alternative to 
the present system, yet it was very worthy 
of consideration. Captain Tyler in con- 
a to company management, 
said— 

“The object of State management would be 
to reduce the charges to the utmost, consistently 
with the avoidance of loss and the realization of 
a moderate margin of profit. It cannot be 
doubted that under State management a fair re- 
turn would be obtained with charges very much 
reduced and a traffic enormously increased, nor 
that such charges would be of incalculable 
benefit to the country.” 

The Prime Minister had said the Railway 
Companies had shown no inclination 
whatever to sell their property ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
known that last autumn the share- 
holders of the Great Southern and 
Western were consulted and 95 per cent 
of them assented most gladly to the pro- 
posal to accept for their interest in the 
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railway the price of the shares on the 
last day of the previous year, plus 25 
per cent. This showed as clearly as 
possible the disposition of the largest 
railway in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that a Petition signed by 90 of the Irish 
Members and all the Irish Peers had 
been presented praying the Government 
to take this matter into their own hands, 
and it was expected that they would take 
the subject into consideration and give 
the result of their deliberations, and he 
was therefore amazed at the speech which 
had been delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. If there was any one measure 
on which the Irish people were of one 
mind and on which the Irish Members 
would go into the lobby it was the ques- 
tion of Irish railways; and yet the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) 
protested against the boon being granted 
lest the people of England and Scotland 
should desire the same thing, and he 


Resolution. 


had no doubt that the English and 
Scotch Members would unite to defeat 
the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Claud Hamilton). The hon. Member for 
Rochester had asked why the Irish people 


did not manage their own affairs. He 
answered, because the hon. Member 
would not allow them. The Prime Mi- 
nister had proposed a scheme by which 
the Railway Companies would be helped 
out of their difficulties, a proposal which 
would be very acceptable to the holders 
of railway shares, but would be no boon 
to the people who wished for lower 
fares and cheap transit for their pro- 
duce. Whilst assistance to the extent 
of £79,000,000 had been granted to 
India, and guarantees had been given 
to Canada and New Zealand, what had 
been granted to Ireland? The way in 
which the Irish railways were treated 
by the Treasury was certainly not en- 
couraging. In one case a Railway Com- 
pany—the Dunmanway and Skibbereen, 
of which he was a director—obtained 
the sanction of Parliament to borrow 
money to the extent of two-thirds of its 
capital, or £53,000, and that sum they 
proposed to borrow from the State upon 
a baronial guarantee worth £150,000 
a-year. But the Treasury declined to 
entertain the application, although it 
was pressed upon them several times, 
and although the security was ample. 
In the end the directors, who owned 
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large and valuable estates, offered to 
borrow the money on their own personal 
security, under the provisions of the 
Act 1 & 2 Will. TV., but still: the Trea- 
sury declined to entertain the matter. 
The State was ready enough to give 
guarantees to Indian, Canadian, and 
New Zealand undertakings, and why 
might not similar help and a similar 
guarantee be given in the case of Ire- 
land? As it was, the Irish Commis- 
sioners of Works, who should surely be 
the parties to decide whether loans were 
to be made for Irish purposes, had to 
communicate with the Treasury in this 
country, and the result was that endless 
difficulties were thrown in the way. 
What was the result of the many inter- 
views with the Government to induce 
them to help Irish Railway Companies, 
and of the agitation that had been carried 
on upon this subject for years? Merely 
this—the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
a hope that Railway Companies in Ire- 
land would unite, which he knew per- 
fectly well they would not do. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) wished the people 
of Ireland were at liberty to manage 
their own local affairs. He would en- 
deavour for the rest of his life to obtain 
for them that liberty, for it seemed that 
nothing was to be done for Ireland by 
the British Parliament. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, that be- 
fore the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken could cut loose the moorings of 
Ireland from England there were others 
to be consulted, and England was de- 
termined that these moorings should not 
be cut away. England was very anxious 
for the interest and welfare of Ireland, 
and that Ireland should be governed by 
just laws and by every means that would 
conduce to her advantage; but she was 
not going to do for Ireland what she 
was not prepared to do for herself or 
for Scotland. Now, he, for one, was not 
prepared to purchase the railways of 
Ireland, England, or Scotland. [Mr. 
M‘Cartuy Downtne: Allow me to say 
that I have not said one single word in 
favour of the purchase of the railways. | 
He asked what the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech had been about, then. Had he 
been giving the House another example 
of Ireland by not knowing what he was 
talking about, or even the subject before 
the House? The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
said that after mature deliberation the 
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Government had come to the conclusion 
that they could not advise Parliament to 
sanction the purchase of the Irish rail- 
ways by the State; but he should have 
gone a little further, and have removed 
all false hopes on the subject of the pur- 
chase of any of the railways of the United 
Kingdom by the State. He blamed those 
who sat on the front benches on both 
sides of the House for leading the people 
of Ireland to believe that something was 
to be done in the matter of the purchase 
of the Irish railways by the State; but 
whatever they would have done, it was 
a proposition from which the sound sense 
of the House would have revolted by a 
large majority. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
announced that he was prepared to ad- 
vise that a certain amount of money 
should be lent to the Irish Railway Com- 
panies, at a less percentage than they 
could obtain it elsewhere, with which to 
take up their debenture stock. But had 
the right hon. Gentleman considered that 
the result of this course would in all 


probability be to bring forward infinite . 


claims on behalf of other Irish enter- 
prises for similar loans? If Ireland was 
anxious to prosper she should learn the 
secret of prosperity. Irish Railway Com- 
panies should learn how to amalgamate 
and how to make their lines pay, and 
Ireland generally should take care not 
to frighten away capital, as had been 
done in the case of the recent riots among 
the fishermen in Bantry Bay. The pro- 
position to purchase the railways was 
outrageous and unsound, and one no 
Government would have a right to under- 
take. He trusted that the Railway Com- 
missioners who were to be appointed 
under the Bill which had been intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
be able to do something to benefit the 
Irish railways. He should deeply regret 
that a patronage as extensive as that of 
the railways should devolve upon any 
Government, who would be sure to use 
it for the purpose of serving political 
purposes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Downing) had complained of 
unfair treatment that he and some 
friends of his had sustained in not re- 
ceiving a loan from the Commissioners 
of the Treasury through the Irish Board 
of Works for the purpose of finishing 4 
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railway between Skibbereen and Dun- 
manway. He should be unwilling that 
Trish Gentlemen should think there was 
any unfairness in the treatment of the 
hon. Member, and he would therefore 
state the facts of the case. The railway 
was founded by an Act of Parliament, in 
a plain and sensible manner, and it was 
to cost £80,000, to be raised in two por- 
tions; £40,000 by shares, and £40,000 
part passu by mortgaging the lands and 
buildings of the railway. In the origi- 
nal Bill a clause was inserted to the 
effect that the baronies through which 
the line passed would guarantee that the 
dividend for 35 years should rot be less 
than £5 per cent. When the Bill came 
before the House of Lords a clause was 
inserted in it under which power was 

iven to authorize the Irish Board of 

orks to lend such sums as might be 
required to complete the line, on the 
security of the guarantee to which he 
had referred. [Mr. M‘Cartuy Down1ne 
remarked that this provision was con- 
tained in the original Bill.] Well, that 
made no difference. One would suppose 
that the Railway Company had nothing 
todo under these circumstances but to 
set to work to raise its £40,000 of share 


capital, and to raise the remaining sum 
required by mortgage, especially consi- 
dering the boundless wealth possessed, 
as the House had been informed by the 
hon. Gentleman, by those interested in 
it. But the promoters took a different 
view of it, and this was the plan they de- 


vised for making the railway. They 
proposed to raise £16,000 by debentures, 
and to borrow £53,000 from the Irish 
Board of Works, without raising one 
single sixpence of capital by means of 
shares. This plan being submitted to 
the Treasury, he found, among other ob- 
jections, that though the £53,000 was to 

@ borrowed ‘‘ upon the said guaranteed 
portion of the share capital,” there was 
no such guaranteed capital. There was 
the guaranteed dividend of not less than 
5 per cent after the railway had been 
opened, but that did not guarantee 
any capital, and would not come into 
effect till the railway was opened; thus 
the railway was to be made by money 
borrowed on the strength of the dividend 
it was to earn when made. He pointed 
out, what nobody could doubt, that there 
being no guaranteed capital in the Act 
of- Parliament, there was nothing on 
which this money could be borrowed, and 
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therefore he had no security. It was 
true the directors offered their personal 
security, and he was sure the hon. 
Gentleman was a most excellent surety, 
but there was no power in the Act for 
him to lend money on personal security, 
and therefore he had no power to do it. 
Under these circumstances he was re- 
luctantly obliged to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with lending the money, and 
this railway, which was in the hands of 
those wealthy gentlemen, remained, he 
was sorry to learn, unmade, because 
they could not make up their minds to 
raise £40,000 in shares. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he could not 
admit the validity of the objections 
which had been urged to the Motion. 
He was in favour of placing the rail- 
ways in the hands of the State, as also 
turnpike roads in the hands of the 
county authorities. As a free trader 
he held that every facility should be 
given for the transit of goods and 
passengers. The notion of patronage 
was absurd, for as Chairman of two 
railways he could testify that appoint- 
ments were made by the heads of de- 
partments, and that if the directors in- 
terfered they would have “all the fat in 
the fire.”’ If the Government, after pur- 
chasing the railways, were to attempt 
the exercise of patronage, they would be 
pulled up before thecountry and punished 
for their misdeeds. This objection, was 
therefore, all a bugaboo. For the last 
10 years successive Governments had 
held out hopes of purchasing Irish rail- 
ways. The present Government had 
held out such hopes, and had concealed 
the feeling, only disclosed to-night, of 
intense hostility to such a measure. 
Why had they not disclosed it before ? 
Why had they humbugged the country ? 
His belief was that had parties been 
closely balanced as in former Parlia- 
ments, the same humbug would have 
been continued ; but the present Govern- 
ment, thinking themselves too strong to 
care for the Irish vote, had thrown Ire- 
land over. This would be the feeling 
in Ireland; but for his own part they 
had never humbugged him, for he had 
always said they would never buy the 
railways. As to State loans, with their 
unpractical conditions, he would not 
touch them with a pitchfork. It would 
be slavery to have anything to do with - 
them, and as to going near the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nothing 
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would induce him to do so. A loan had 
been granted to a line in Carlow and 
Wexford at 5 es cent, but when the 
company applied for a reduction to 4 per 
cent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
peremptorily refused, and on himself 
repeating the application he was con- 
temptuously refused. The Irish com- 
panies were disposed to do their best for 
the country, and they had constructed 
2,000 miles for £27,000,000, or £13,500 
a mile; while in saving, economic Scot- 
land, the cost had been £25,000; and in 
England £50,000 a mile. Ireland was 
unfairly dealt with by the Union. The 
Trish laws were made by a parcel of 
Dublin Castle hacks, the Dublin Castle 
lawyers framing the laws, while the 
Chief Secretary, a ‘‘shave-beggar,’”’ as 
O’Connell called him, passed them 
through Parliament. There were no 
business representatives of Ireland in 
the House, and the many Acts passed 
for England by business men were not 
extended to Ireland, on the grounds 
that the Irish Government took care of 
that country, and badly they had taken 
care of it. If Ireland had retrograded 
it was on account of legislation being in 
the hands of Dublin Castle. He was for 
any system which would drag Ireland 


out of the present. sort of legislation it 


received. Of course a population of 
80,000,000 was more effectual than a 
population of 5,000,000, and ifthe Prime 
Minister were to raise the flag of equal 
legislation for England and Ireland he 
would have all Ireland at his back; but 
instead of that he busied himself with 
sentimental grievances and year after 
year brought Irish Members over to 
this country to consider measures that 
were not worth talking of in comparison 
to a question like this. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot) was mistaken in thinking that 
Ireland was at the present moment 
prosperous, she was nothing of the kind. 
The people were flying out of the 
country like red shanks, and if there 
should be a bad harvest for two years 
successively none of them would stop 
there. As it was, the population was 
not larger now than it was at the time 
of the Union. If England had gone 
through the same crucial ordeal as Ire- 
land, its population instead of being 
22,000,000 would have been only 
9,000,000 at the present time. If Eng- 
land through bad laws had her manu- 
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factures and trade destroyed and her 
population reduced like unto Ireland, 
the country would have passed through 
many revolutions. What he wanted for 
Treland was the same business laws as 
prevailed in England, and so long as 
the Prime Minister and Parliament re. 
frained from granting her that boon he 
maintained it was not disposed to do 
justice to Ireland. He trusted the result 
of this discussion would be, not that the 
Irish would be treated as beggars, but 
that they would enjoy the same laws as 
England. The Dublin Castle legisla- 
tion ought to be abolished, and English 
business-like laws extended to Ireland. 
If this were done he did not hesitate to 
say that Ireland would go ahead “like 
a house on fire.” He hoped the Prime 
Minister would initiate some movement 
to give Ireland the benefit of Parliamen- 
tary representation, which that country 
certainly did not now enjoy. Why, he 
challenged any Irish Member to say 
that the Irish Members had anything to 
do with the making of Irish laws. In 
1870, for instance, the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance) introduced a Bill 
to assimilate the coroner’s law of Ire- 
land to that of England; but although 
four-fifths of the Irish Members were in 
its favour, the English Members voted 
against it, and caused its rejection simply 
because the then Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Dowse) opposed the mea- 
sure. He hoped that henceforth another 
system of legislation would prevail, and 
all he could say was that he would not 
be satisfied with Ireland for the Izish, 
as he wished to have Ireland, England, 
and Scotland too for the Irish. Upon 
that principle he would stand or fall. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he saw 
no reason why the capitalists of the 
country should be called on to pay to- 
wards the making or support of Irish 
railways when the result was the non- 
payment of capital or interest, and con- 
stant applications to the Government for 
an extension of the period within which 
their loans were to be repaid. If 
the railway referred to by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Downing) were 
as prosperous a concern as he repre- 
sented it to be, there ought to have been 
no difficulty in procuring any money that 
was required in the ordinary way. It 
had been too much the practice of late 
years for Irish Railway Companies to 
knock at the door of the Treasury. The 
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hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House had some reason to complain that 
the decision of the Government, which 
was announced this evening, had been 
so long delayed; because the speech of 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) last year led to the belief that 
the Government intended to purchase the 
Irish railways. He was glad that at 
length some decision had been reached, 
though he could not say much for the 
result, when he considered what was the 
panacea for the grievances of which com- 
laint was made. As to the £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 proposed to be advanced 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
Head of the Government, he did not see 
what inducement had been held out to 
Parliament to make a sacrifice in order 
to reduce the rates and fares for goods 
and passenger traffic in Ireland. This 
question only interested a small number 
of the Irish railways, as most of them 
were in a flourishing condition, and he 
did not think that any case had been 
made out for an advance such as that 
which the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed. Then again as to the saving 
anticipated to be made by the amalga- 
mation of Irish railways. It should be 
borne in mind that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made it a condition that there 
should be a harmonious union among all 
the Railway Companies before this could 
take place ; but if they were capable of 
bringing about such a union they would 
be in a position to carry out all his 
suggestions and be quite independent 
of any assistance from that House. Be- 
yond this, if a reduction of £50,000 
a-year were effected in the expenses by 
amalgamation, such a saving must of 
necessity be accompanied by £20,000 to 
£30,000 dead weight of compensation, 
because it must not be imagined that 
gentlemen would sacrifice their lucrative 
positions without stipulating for some 
compensation. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he had been 
greatly disappointed when the Prime 
Minister announced that it was not the 
intention of the Government to purchase 
the Irish railways, seeing that if ever 
reparation were due to Ireland it was for 
the mistakes made by the Government 
and Legislature of England in regard to 
the railway system of Ireland and in 
defiance of the recommendations of the 
Railway Commissioners. He had been 
still more deeply grieved to hear the 
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Premier refer to the absorption by the 
great English companies of portions of 
the Irish lines as a desirable thing in 
itself. [Mr. Guapstone: I did not use 
the word ‘“‘absorption.”] He (Mr. 
Murphy) wished to see the closest com- 
munication between the lines of the 
two countries; but he failed to see in 
the measures shadowed out by the 
Premier any hope of developing branch 
lines, reducing mileage rates, and gene- 
rally developing the railway traffic of 
Ireland. With respect to the amalgama- 
tion of the railways for the purposes con- 
templated by the Government, would it 
be necessary that every railway in Ire- 
land should unite in coming to the Go- 
vernment, or would it be sufficient that 
groups of railways should associate to- 
gether, so that they might expect to 
obtain the advantages promised by the 
Government? [Mr. GuapsronE indicated 
his assent to the latter proposition. ] He 
regretted that the Prime Minister, while 
declining to purchase the Irish railways, 
had not propounded any plan for the 
development of them. 

Dr. BALL said, that the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had no peculiar ap- 
plication to Ireland. They were equally 
applicable to the purchase by the State 
of similar property in any other coun- 
try. He confessed he distrusted all 
such arguments. The relations of Go- 
vernment and governed differed in dif- 
ferent countries, and the wisdom of the 
world was not centred in England. He 
found that in France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and even Egypt the railways be- 
longed to the State, and in no one of 
those countries were they worked at a 
loss. No doubt, as a rule, he thought 
that the Government ought not to em- 
bark in a trading concern; but there 
were some exceptions in which immense 
advantages accrued to the public by the 
State doing so. The Post Office Depart- 
ment was one of them, in which the 
Government had never lost by any sys- 
tem of management. The railways were 
somewhat analogous to the Post Office, 
inasmuch as whilst the latter was the 
medium of communication given to the 
people of one kind, the former was the 
medium of communication they had of 
another kind. He did not wish the 
State to embark in their purchase without 
experience; but in Ireland the amount 
to be advanced was small and the matter 
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was comprehended within a limited and 
defined area. What was asked was that 
an experiment should be tried there. 
The request was not made on behalf of 
the shareholders. He advocated the 
purchase by the State because he thought 
that the State would not be a loser in 
the matter, and because there would be 
enormous advantages gained by the 
accomplishment of this object. The 
railways would be governed with a view 
to the good of the community rather than 
the dividends of competing shareholders. 
In the first place,-the good of the com- 
munity would be vastly promoted in the 
shape of reduced fares and more conve- 
nient means of locomotion; secondly, 
there were vast and important military 
and other purposes, with which private 
individuals had no concern; and if the 
railways were in the hands of the State 
that would be a great advantage if there 
should ever be a trial of strength with 
the English Government. If it were 
conceded there would be no pecuniary 
loss, what were the objections to the 
purchase ? Why should not the country 
give a guarantee against loss? What 
was the difference between taking a 
guarantee from each county under a 
coercive Act and taking a voluntary one 
from a county. grand jury. Such gua- 
rantees had been given and no loss had 
resulted. It was not fair to compare 
the railways in Ireland to those in Eng- 
land. The multiplicity of engagements 
in Ireland was not by any means so great 
as those in England. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently looked at Ireland in 
connection with this subject through the 
medium of his knowledge of the gigantic 
mediums of communication existing in 
England. He agreed with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in thinking that there had 
been certain indications given by the 
Government in respect to the Irish rail- 
ways which were not to be met or an- 
swered by a mere loan of money. The 
loan would be a direct benefit to the 
shareholders—many of whom were Eng- 
lish—who were not disposed to give the 
slightest assistance to the proper develop- 
ment of their usefulness. The reason 
why the Government interference was 
now asked was because the railways in 
Ireland were not managed with that 
skill and judgment necessary for the 
benefit of the country. What was 
asked for was that which they knew 
would benefit the country and at the 
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same time give safety and security to 
the Government. His own opinion was 
that in the course of time those railways, 
in the hands of the Government, would 
produce an increased and safe revenue. 
It had been asked by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Downing) why it was 
that so much had been done by the 
Government for India and our other 
Dependencies, and so little in the way 
of pecuniary benefit for Ireland. He 
was unable to lay the whole blame of 
this upon the Government; but he re- 
called the proposition of Lord George 
Bentinck, supported by Mr. Drummond, 
to provide odend with a well-considered 
scheme, which would develop her re- 
sources, and which was defeated by the 
Irish Liberal Members. If the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment found that the Irish Members, 
though sometimes failing him in debate, 
never failed him in the lobby, why was 
he to incur the opposition of his English 
and Scotch supporters, who might not 
entertain, perhaps, such generous views 
as himself? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last night used a phrase which 
elucidated and explained this point. He 
spoke of the rebellion which had oe- 
curred on the Ministerial side of the 
House. What was rebellion? Rebel- 
lion implied the relationship of Sove- 
reign and subject. Who were the sub- 
jects that rebelled? For once the Irish 
Members, who ventured to oppose by 
their votes the Education Bill of the 
Government. They were rebels — he 
trusted repentant rebels—and. he hoped 
that in their repentance they would re- 
member the language of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that night, and the 
end of the promises of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject of the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
acceeded to what were the unanimous 
wishes of the Irish people. He believed 
that if the State acquired control over 
the Irish railways it would lead to great 
economy of management and much 
benefit to the entire country. Under the 
present system there was waste and mis- 
management, as might be shown by the 
fact that in the county of Cork lines 
which together were 72 miles in length 
were under the care of 32 directors, and 
other lines, 78 miles in length, had the 
benefit of being looked after by 44 
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directors, four trafficmanagers, foursecre- 
taries, and several solicitors and engin- 
eers. He denied that in the question of 
railways the Irish people had shown any 
want of enterprise. 

Mr. LAING said, the question of the 

urchase of railways generally by the 
Btate might be at once dismissed with- 
out any serious consideration. He was 
convinced that a system of Government 
management of railways in the United 
Kingdom would be totally unsuited to 
the wishes and habits of the community; 
but, at the same time, he admitted that 
the Irish railways might be looked upon 
as an isolated case, entirely separate from 
the English railways. The area was 
limited ; the railway system was not ex- 
tensive, and required simplicity of ma- 
nagement, coupled with as low a tariff 
as possible. He thought the Prime 
Minister in estimating that a consolida- 
tion of the railways in Ireland would 
save £50,000 or £60,000 a-year was 
quite within the mark ; and as regarded 
the fares, he (Mr. Laing) believed that 
a reduction of one-half, though attended 
with some temporary loss, would, in five 
or six years, be recouped. The Irish 
people offered to give a guarantee that 
there should be no loss to the taxpayer, 
and if the guarantee was valid in the 
abstract their proposal was a reasonable 
one, and might be fairly entertained. 
The practical question was how to give 
effect to it. There were two ways. They 
might adopt the compulsory purchase of 
the railways by the State, and then lease 
them to a company to work. That solu- 
tion was adverted to by the Prime Minis- 
ter, and he seemed to think that if it 
were a financial question it might be en- 
tertained ; but that there were great 
practical difficulties in the way. The 
difficulty in his (Mr. Laing’s) mind was 
entirely a financial one. If that were 
removed, it would not be difficult to find 
companies to work these lines on lease, 
for terms of years and at fixed rates, to 
be settled by the State. The proposal 
of the Prime Minister was a practical 
one, and as a condition of such assistance 
the companies might be required to re- 
duce their fares by 20 or 25 per cent, 
and to agree to a periodical revision. 
The adoption of an abstract Resolution 
would raise exaggerated expectations 
and enhance the value of the’shares, and 
the most convenient course would be to 
negative the Motion, on the understand- 
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ing that if hereafter the companies would 
amalgamate or offer to sell on reasonable 
terms the question would be considered. 
He doubted if the question of purchas- 
ing all the railways of the kingdom by 
the State would be ripe for practical so- 
lution in the lifetime of the present 
generation. 

CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
regretted that he could not vote for the 
Motion, for, though sensible of the evils 
of the existing system, he felt the evil of 
an intimation by the Government of an 
intended purchase, the result in the case 
of the telegraphs having been that the 
price went up so considerably previously 
to the completion of the purchase that 
it became doubtful whether a reasonable 
bargain could be made. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Downing) had said 
that the Irish railways were treated 
differently from those of England ; but 
he would not consent to any treatment 
of the one different from that of the 
other. On the contrary, knowing the 
difficulties that Ireland laboured under 
in that respect, he would consent to 
no difference of treatment for Ireland 
except in a direction favourable to Ire- 
land. In fact, the statement of the hon. 
Member for Cork showed that that was 
the case; because the manner in which 
he stated he had raised money for rail- 
way purposes would not be permitted to 
be done in England. While English 
railways were not allowed to borrow 
more than one-third of the amount of 
their capital, Irish lines were allowed 
greater latitude, and the Standing Orders 
Committee, whenever practicable, re- 
laxed the Standing Orders in view of the 
difficulties which those lines encountered. 
A proposition of this kind should ema- 
nate from Ireland, by the shareholders, 
or other persons interested, stating on 
what terms they would sell, whereupon 
the country could consider the matter. 
The railway system of Ireland was dis- 
united ; the different companies were 
jealous of each other, and he would ad- 
vise those interested in Irish railways to 
follow the example of England and unite 
themselves under one management, when 
their position would be considerably im- 
proved. A healthy competition, would 
remedy the grievance ; but as the latter 
was not likely to be accomplished, the 
next best thing was amalgamation, 
which would lead to a saving in manage- 
ment. He suggested the appointment 
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of another Committee to inquire into 
the subject, a mode by which the House 
would be able satisfactorily to deal with 
it both in the interest of shareholders 
and the public generally. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, in deference 
to the opinion of the Prime Minister, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, in 
order that the division might be taken 
on the original Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
197; Majority 132. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, in rising 
to move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, with power to take evidence, to 
inquire into the advisability of extending 
the protection of a close season to cer- 
tain Wild Birds not included in the Wild 
Birds’ Preservation Act of 1872, said, 
last Session a Bill was brought in to 
protect a similar class of birds. It was 


enlarged so as to include all birds, and 
in the end a compromise took place, to 
the effect that hon. Members who op- 
posed legislation would cease to do so 

rovided certain birds were not included. 


e had received a great many letters 
from different parts of the country on the 
subject. One young lady wrote to in- 
quire why the amiable and-accomplished 
chaffinch had been left out of the Act ? 
Another wrote—‘‘ What sort of a pro- 
tection is this when you find no room for 
the thrush?” And a third wrote—‘ If 
the Members of your House of Commons 
are fond of pleasant sights and pleasant 
sounds, I cannot help thinking that the 
song of the blackbird will always be a 
reproach to them.’ All he asked for 
was an inquiry, and he had the fullest 
confidence that his clients would make 
out a case for including these and other 
birds in the Act of last Session. 

Sir HENRY HOARE said, he hoped 
the House would grant the Committee 
not only on the score of humanity, but 
because linnets, chaffinches, and birds 
of that description were interesting in 
themselves, and afforded pleasure to 
many persons amongst the humbler 

8. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, with 
power to take evidence, to inquire into the ad- 
visability of extending the protection of a close 
season to certain Wild Birds not included in the 
Wild Birds Preservation Act of 1872.”—(Mr, 
Auberon Herbert.) 


Mr. BARCLAY opposed the granting 
of a Select Committee, on the ground 
that many of the birds in whose interest 
the Committee was asked for did very 
considerable injury to the crops of 
farmers and market gardeners. The 
House devoted a large amount of time 
to the consideration of the subject last 
Session, and it would be well to wait 
and see what was the effect of the legis- 
lation which was then passed. He con- 
sidered the present Motion altogether 
unnecessary. 

Mr. CLARE READ also opposed the 
Motion. The hon. Member for Not- 
tingham ought to be satisfied with the 
victory he achieved in this direction last 
year. He succeeded in changing a very 
useful Bill into a silly unworkable Act 
of Parliament. When the Wild Fowl 
Bill was introduced to the House by his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Essex 
(Mr. Johnston) it was a measure which, 
whether a Member was a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or a lover of a good dinner, 
could be understood and appreciated. 
But the Committee had introduced into 
the Schedule a number of birds that 
were quite capable of taking good care 
of themselves. The question was not 
whether blackbirds and thrushes could 
sing sweetly and eat snails—no one 
doubted that—but whether fruit could 
be protected from their: ravages without 
shooting them. He quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) that the Game 
Laws were a great protection to small 
birds, not only, as he had mentioned by 
the destruction of birds and animals that 
preyed upon them, but also in the un- 
molested sanctuary they enjoyed during 
the breeding season in the plantations 
and woods were game was preserved. 
We should soon have a close season, 
not only for hares and rabbits, but also 
for rats and mice. The House of Oom- 
mons was supposed to be a place for the 
transaction of business, and not for the 
discussion of ornithological questions, 
and he hoped the time of hon. Gentle- 
men would not be wasted any further 
upon such a matter, for however interest 
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ing the inquiry might be to the natu- 
ralists, the result would be the extension 
of legislation in a direction which he 
considered had already gone too far. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought 
that much useful information with re- 
gard to the habits of birds would be 
obtained if this Committee were ap- 
pointed. At the present moment hedge 
sparrows were condemned because they 
were sufficiently unfortunate to bear the 
name of sparrow, although they were as 
totally distinct in their habits and nature 
from those much-abused birds as the 
owls were from the pigeons, and he had 
heard a man, misled by the name, say 
that the wheatears came in the autumn 
to eat the ripe corn, whereas, in fact, 
they always came in the spring. As a 
age observer of birds all his life, 

is conviction was that there was no 
bird that did not do more good than 
mischief. What was wanted was to pre- 
vent, the wholesale capture or destruc- 
tion of these birds, for the purposes of 
sale, during the close season. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he hoped the 
House would grant the inquiry which 
had been asked for. 

Mr. BRUCE suggested for the inte- 
rest of both parties that the Committee 
should be granted in order to ascertain 
whether the Bill of last year should be 
amended by enlarging the Schedule. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he thought the 
Act required amendment because it was 
founded on a wrong principle—namely, 
that birds should be destroyed unless 
it could be shown that they were 
harmless; whereas the true principle 
should be that no birds heel be de- 
stroyed in the breeding season unless it 
could be shown that. they were mis- 
chievous. This would throw the onus 
of proof on the destroyer. 

Mr. PARKER moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Committee should be 
granted for the purpose of considering 
the advisability ‘‘ of amending”’ the Act 
of last Session. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “ extending the pro- 
tection of a close season to certain Wild Birds 
not included in,” in order to insert the word 
“amending,” —(Mr. Stuart Parker,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 
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Main Question put. ; 

The House divided :—Ayes 162 ; Noes 
16: Majority 146. 

Select Committee appointed, “ with power to 
take evidence, to inquire into the advisability of 
extending the protection of a close season to 
certain Wild Birds not included in the Wild 
Birds Preservation Act of 1872.” 


And, on May 15, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Sturt, Colonel Parker, Mr. 
Rowianp Winn, Colonel Beresrorp, Mr. 
Syxzs, Mr. Hamsro, Mr. Dittwry, Mr. An- 
DREW JoHNsToN, Mr. H. B. Samvetson, Sir 
Davip WeEppERBURN, Captain Grevitie, Mr. 
Heron, Mr. Jones, Mr. Price, and Mr. 
Avprron Herpert:—Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—RESOLUTION. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved the following resolution :— 

“ That when the House after a Morning Sitting 
resumes its Sitting at Nine o’clock, and it appears 
on Notice being taken that Forty Members are 
not present, the House shall suspend Debates and 

roceedings until a quarter past Nine, and Mr. 

peaker shall then count the House, and if 
Forty Members are not then present, the House 
shall stand adjourned.” 
He regretted that the Rule of the House, 
which would not allow Opposed Busi- 
ness to be proceeded with after half-past 
12 o’clock, precluded his bringing for- 
ward other Resolutions which he had 
also placed upon the Paper. 


Resolution agreed to. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in rising to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relative to Building 
Societies, explained that it was a Bill of 
only 11 clauses, and was for the better 
regulation of these societies. The neces- 
sity for such legislation was shown by 
the three or four Bills for that purpose 
which had been introduced by those in- 
terested in such societies during the pre- 
sent and previous Sessions. The Go- 
vernment had fully recognized the neces- 
sity for such legislation, and they had, 
as the House would remember, appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire and re- 
port upon the subject. The Royal Com- 
missioners had fully considered the 
matter, and reported thereon in 1872; 
and the House was under great obliga- 
tion to the Commissioners for the care 
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bestowed upon the investigation. The 
Report was presented too late to enable 
the Government to prepare a satisfactory 
measure last Session, although they had 
been pressed to do so by those acting on 
behalf of the societies. Had they done 
so without due consideration, it would 
have been treating with slight respect 
the elaborate Report made by the Com- 
missioners. The Government had now 
fully considered the subject and the Bill 
introduced by the hon. Member for South’ 
Lancashire. In 1836 an Act was passed 
for the management of building societies, 
incorporating certain Acts then in force 
with respect to friendly societies, under 
which Act all building societies were 
now carried on; and, although originated 
and conducted as friendly societies, they 
had outgrown the original intention and 
developed to enormous proportions, being 
now of a totally different nature. The 
Commissioners in their Report pointed 
out that, in the place of terminating so- 
cieties originally existing, permanent 
societies now predominated, and powers 
toregulatethem were now necessary. He 
did not think the growth and change in 
the organization of these societies were 
to be regretted. Building societies had 
been the means of great good, and the 
Government were desirous to encourage 
them. The change in the character of 
these societies had given rise to diffi- 
culties, especially in three points. 1. It 
was doubtful which friendly society Acts, 
in fact, applied to them. 2. As to the 
exercising of borrowing powers, which, 
after being recognized for 20 years, had 
been declared illegal, and again in 1869 
partially recognized. Next, as to the 
mode of issuing fully-paid-up shares, 
which had been questioned by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor when at the bar. 
Parliament should now, therefore, deal 
with this subject fully and definitely. 
The Bill introduced by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cross) dealt compulsorily with all 
classes of societies but terminating so- 
cieties, extending their powers and con- 
firming their past transactions. The Go- 
vernment were not prepared to go so far 
as that, and to deal thus compulsorily 
with societies varying so much in detail, 
and of which even now little was known, 
for the Royal Commissioners were un- 
able to estimate even the number of 
them. Again, many of the existing 
societies were satisfied with their present 
position, and did not wish to be inter- 
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fered with. Their members might fairly 
object to finding themselves members of 
societies of much more extended cha- 
racter. The main feature of the Bill 
which he now laid before them was, that 
it was wholly permissive. Secondly, if 
any building society chose to register 
under it the effect would be simply to 
incorporate it without change of any 
kind as to its organization or the liability 
of its members—a most important con- 
sideration ; in fact, the societies were of 
many different kinds. Thirdly, the Bill 
would give powers to societies so incor- 
porated to extend their purposes, to 
acquire powers to borrow, issue paid-up 
shares, and to confirm any past transac- 
tions as if such powers had existed. The 
Government had not desired and did not 
intend, as had been suggested to make 
Joint Stock Companies of them. That 
would be an impossibility. The hon. 
Gentleman then quoted from the Report 
of the Royal Commission to show the 
essential difference between a Joint Stock 
Company with a fixed capital divided 
into shares and building societies, whose 
capital was constantly fluctuating. Itwas 
necessary now to find some simple law 
for these incorporated building societies. 
The law as to Joint Stock Companies 
was clearly inapplicable. A new and 
special law was contained in the 40 
clauses of Mr. Cross’s Bill. The Go- 
vernment proposed to apply such clauses 
of the Companies Act of 1862 as were 
suitable to these societies. If hon. 
Members would take the trouble of 
comparing the clauses with the 40 clauses 
of the Bill already before the House, 
they would find a singular parallel. He 
would point out that every clause of the 
Companies Act had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Law Courts, and the advan- 
tage thus gained over a Bill of which 
every clause would have to stand the test 
of litigation was, in his estimation, very 
considerable, The code proposed in the 
Bill of Mr. Cross must go through a like 
ordeal; whereas the Act of 1862 was 
entirely understood, and its clauses ap- 
plying to building societies were tho- 
roughly workable. It must, however, 
be distinctly understood that, if they 
gave a new status to building societies, 
Government responsibility must cease, 
and the registration be an open one. At 
present the Registrar certified to some 
extent the legality of the rules ; but this 
must no longer exist. The registration 
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must be absolutely free from Govern- 
ment control or responsibility. He was 
aware that in this matter they were at 
variance with the Royal Commissioners ; 
but there must be no misunderstanding 
on that score. The societies must be 
totally free—free to do as they liked, and 
not subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment at all. Government were anxious 
to show their good will to these societies ; 
and were prepared to say to them that, 
although it would be impossible to justify 
the enjoyment by these large societies of 


the fiscal exemptions they had enjoyed |- 


as friendly societies, yet he had the 
authority of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in saying 
that, if this measure were accepted, 
every exemption which they had hitherto 
enjoyed should be secured to them. 
Mr. AssHeton Cross: And new so- 
cieties?] No. Societies to be hereafter 
established must not expect and would 
not enjoy any such exemptions ; and they 
would have to be formed under the pro- 
posed Bill of the Government—that is, 
under the Companies Act. Save as to 
these exemptions, old and new societies 
would be in exactly the same position. 
He would ask the House to fully con- 
sider the details of this measure, and 
compare it with the Bill already before 
the House. He would also ask those 
acting on behalf of the building so- 
cieties to fully consider it ; and he trusted 
that all parties would help to the passing 
of such a measure as might be found 
advantageous to the interests concerned. 
[Mr. Assoeton Cross: What day does 
the hon. Member fix for the second read- 
ing.] Monday week. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Building 
Societies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wiv- 
TERBOTHAM, Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. 
Soxicrror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 141.] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the effect of the use of Locomotive Engines on 
Turnpike and other Public Roads, and as to the 
limitations and restrictions which ought to be 
imposed by Law on their use upon such roads 
for securing the public safety and protecting the 
public interests.” —(Mr. Cawley.) 

And, on May 6, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Hispert, Mr. Frepericx Sran- 
Ley, Mr. Brpputeu, Mr. WitsraHam EceER- 
ton, Mr. James Howarp, Mr. Hicx, Lord 
Gzorce Cavenpisu, Mr. Hour, Mr. Hurst, 
Mr. Assxeroy, Mr. Wituam Wetts, Sir 
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Gzorcr Jenkinson, Mr. Forpycr, Mr. Gre- 
vILLE-NucEnt, and Mr. Cawiey :—Power to 


send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


DIVORCE BILLS. 


Select Committee on Divorce Bills nominated : 
—Mr. Spencer Watrote, Sir Joun Paxrneton, 
Mr. Bonuam-Carter, The Lorp Apvocartz, 
Sir Cuartes AppERLEY, Colonel Frencu, Mr. 
Gatuorne Harpy, Mr. Heapuam, and Colonel 
Witson-Parten. 


PRISON OFFICERS SUPERANNUATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joun Gray, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Superannuation of 
Prison Officers in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Joun Gray, Mr. Pru, and Mr. Ion 
Trant Hammon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 142.] 


House adjourned at 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th April, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrez—Tramways 
(Metropolis), Sir Francis Goldsmid discharged, 
Lord Henley added. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Customs AND InLAND REVENUE. 

Pusiic Brris — Ordered — Law Agents (Scot- 
land) *. 

Second Reading — Women’s Disabilities [17], 
put off. 

Committee—Report—Vagrants Law Amendment* 
[120-143]. 

Considered as amended—Poor Allotments Manage- 
ment * [113]. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. [Bu 17.] 
(Mr. Jacob Bright, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Mr. Eastwick.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker 
—Sir, in rising to move the second read- 
ing of this Bill, I am the last person 
to forget that it has already been three 
times rejected by the House. It might, 
therefore, be said —in fact, it has 
already been asked — ‘“‘ Why bring it 
forward again? Why not wait until 
another election before troubling Par- 
liament again with a discussion upon 
this measure?” I think that power- 
ful reasons may be given why I should 
not be influenced by that advice. In 
the first place, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the same House of Com- 
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mons which rejects a Bill will never 
consent to pass it. I could give many 
instances of greater or less importance 
to show that that is not the case. The 
Parliament which placed Sir Robert 
Peel in power in the year 1841 was a 
conspicuous example. In that Parlia- 
ment my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
asked again and again that the Corn 
Laws might be repealed, and over and 
over again the House of Commons re- 
jected my right hon. Friend’s proposi- 
tion. But in the year 1846 the same 
House of Commons which had refused 
to listen to him passed a measure re- 
pealing the Corn Laws. Then again, in 
1866, the House of Commons which re- 
fused to pass the £7 Franchise Bill, in 
the year 1867 gave us a Franchise Bill 
of a much wider character. It may be 
said, however, that on the occasions to 
which I have referred there was an irre- 
sistible outside pressure which does not 
exist in regard to this Bill. It is per- 
fectly true that no such outside pressure 
does or ever can exist with regard to 
this Bill; but, Sir, there is a pressure 
before which the House might yield 
with quite as much dignity as it showed 
in yielding on the occasions to which I 
have referred—namely, the pressure of 
accumulating reasons which receive no 
answer, the pressure of opinion in favour 
of this Bill which is gradually growing 
in volume, and which I think many 
hon. Members will admit is making 
‘uself felt in their constituencies. I see 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr. Dalrymple) on my left, and if he 
should speak during the course of this 
debate, perhaps he will tell the House 
what is the state of feeling in his con- 
stituency upon this question, because I 
noticed that the two candidates who 
came forward to contest the vacant seat 
for that constituency—both the Liberal 
and the Conservative candidate—have, 
as I am informed, given in their adhe- 
sion to this question, not that they were 
much, if at all, in favour of it before 
they came forward as candidates, but 
because they found that the opinion in 
the city of Bath is so strongly in favour 
of the principle of this Bill that they 
felt themselves bound to accept it. If, 
however, in giving Notice of the second 
reading ofthis Bill, I had been perfectly 
sure that the House would again reject 
it, I should not have deviated from the 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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course which I have taken. Weare ac- 
customed in this House to discuss a Bill, 
to vote upon it, again and again en- 
deavouring to carry it if we can, but if 
we fail to carry it we know that we have 
accomplished something else. We have 
taken the best means in our power to 
instruct the — upon a great public 
question. The substance of this debate 
will be carefully reported in the news- 
papers, the report will go to every town 
and village inthe United Kingdom, and 
to every English speaking country under 
British rule; and therefore we shall 
secure that, for at least one day in 
the year there will be a general discus- 
sion on a question so deeply affecting 
the interests and privileges of a large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. But 
there is another reason for bringing for- 
ward this Bill, and which I think justi- 
fies me in again asking the House to 
discuss it. No year passes by in this 
country without producing changes which 
affect the position of a public question— 
changes which tend either to hasten or 
to retard the period of its settlement. 
Well, Sir, such a change took place 
last year when the Ballot Bill was 
passed, and I think no one will be 
more willing to admit that than the 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge. 
Men are no longer subject to criticism 
in giving their votes; they are not an- 
swerable to the public or to their neigh- 
bours. They have complete irresponsi- 
bility. Before the passing of the Ballot 
Act, it was said that a vote was held in 
trust for those who had it not. That 
doctrine has been swept away. Now 
2,000,000 of men vote in secrecy and in 
silence. Women are driven further than 
ever into the political shade, and are 
more thoroughly severed from political 
influence than they ever were before. 
And, Sir, if I needed any corroboration 
of this, I need only point to the count- 
less speeches which have been made in 
this House to show that this view is 
correct. The passing of the Ballot Bill, 
then, has strengthened the claim of 
women to the Parliamentary franchise. 
But it has also done another thing. It 
has removed some objections to the pro- 
posed change. Wewere told that there 


‘was great turbulence on ‘the day of elec- 


tion, and that there were scenes of such 
a disreputable character that no right- 
minded man would desire a woman to 
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artake inthem. The Ballot has now 
oo tried in the largest as well as the 
smallest of the constituencies. It has 
been tried in England, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland, and whatever else it may 
have accomplished, we have found that 
it has succeeded in securing peace and 
order at the poll. I believe no one will 
deny that a woman can now go to the 
polling booth and return from it with 
far greater ease than she experiences in 
making her way out of a theatre or a 
concert-room. Anyone having intro- 
duced a Bill into this House, very natu- 
rally looks with interest to the views of 
the leaders of the House upon that Bill; 
and although the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister is unfortunately not 
in his place, I am entitled to make a 
few remarks upon his altered position in 
regard to this question. Two years 
ago the right hon. Gentleman acknow- 
ledged that women ought to have a 
share in political representation; he 
made an Sresian to the personal at- 
tendance of women at the poll. That 
seemed to me to be the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s chief difficulty. The Prime 
Minister also referred to the Ballot, and 
said he was as yet uncertain what effect 
it would have, whether it would pro- 
duce order at elections or not. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was here I think 
he would admit that the Ballot has had 
the effect of producing order at elections, 
and he would be no dhe able to ob- 
ject to the personal attendance of women 
at an election upon that ground. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the re- 
presentation of women in Italy, where 
it is understood they -vote by proxy, 
and said if something of the sort could 
be contrived for this country he should 
not object to take such a proposal into 
consideration; but if women were to 
vote by proxy they would lose the pro- 
tection of the Ballot, for, so far as I 
know, no one can vote by proxy and 
vote in secret. It appears to me, Sir, 
now that the Ballot has become law, 
that the speech which the Prime Minis- 
ter. made two years ago puts him in such 
a position with regard to this question 
as to render it very difficult for him to 
say a single word against it again. There 
is another Bill before the House of 
Commons which deals .with the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, and which is in the 
hands of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 


{Aprit 30, 1873} 
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That Bill proposes to equalize the county 
with the borough franchise, and if it is 
carried will give an addition of 1,000,000 
voters, whereas this Bill will give an 
addition of from 200,000 to 300,000 
voters. I acknowledge the justice of 
this Bill of my hon. Friend, but if jus- 
tice demands that 1,000,000 of men 
should be added to the register, which 
already contains the names of 2,000,000, 
justice even more urgently demands the 
admission of 300,000 women, seeing 
that up to this time women have not a 
particle of representation. Now, there 
are Members in this House—political 
friends of mine—sitting near me at the 
present moment, who are pledged to 
support the Bill of the hon. a, for 
the Border Burghs, but who persistently 
vote against this Bill, and yet, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, there is 
not a single argument that has ever 
been used, or that ever will be used with 
regard to the County Franchise Bill, 
which does not tell even with greater 
weight with regard to this Bill. The 
poniizgn occupied by those Liberal Mem- 

ers who support the one measure and 
vote against the other seems to me to be 
one of great inconsistency. I am bound 
to say that they have not satisfactorily 
explained their conduct. We have been 
told that itis a great anomaly to give 
votes to personson one side of the borough 
line and to refuse them to those whose 
houses are situated on the other side of 
the borough line; but, Sir, I wish to 
bring about a state of representative 
equality between persons who are sepa- 
rated by no line whatever, but who are 
citizens of the same community. My 
attention was called the other day to a 
row of 20 substantial houses in a street 
in Manchester, and I was told that 16 
of those houses had votes, 16 of those 
families were represented in this House. 
They had control over the taxes which 
they were called upon to pay, and had 
an influence in the making of the laws 
which they were all bound ‘to obey. 
But four out of those 20 houses had no 
votes, four of those families were unre- 
presented, and the only reason why 
those four families are unrepresented in 
this House is because the heads of those 
four families are women. Now, Sir, in 
municipal matters, and with regard to 
the school board elections, women, so 
far as voting is concerned, are placed 
in exactly the same position as men ; and 
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I must remind the House that women 
have been put in that position by Par- 
liament because they have an equal in- 
terest with men in municipal and school 
board questions. Those votes were 
given to women with the consent of the 
Liberal Members of this House, and 
they were given for the reason which I 
have stated. But a more powerful 
reason exists why women should be en- 
titled to a Parliamentary vote. We do 
not deal here simply with local taxation. 
We deal with the interests of men and 
women in the widest possible way ; their 
property, their lives and liberties are 
under our control, and hence the neces- 
sity of that protection which the fran- 
chise alone confers. When this County 
Franchise Bill comes in we shall be told 
that the vote will have a considerable 
influence upon the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer, that it will have an 
effect upon legislation favourable to him. 
The land laws and the game laws will 
have to be dealt with; in fact if the 
County Franchise Bill becomes law the 
condition of the agricultural labourer 
will assume an importance hitherto un- 
known. All this is true, but will any 


hon. Gentleman say that it is not new 3 


true with regard to the Bill which I hold 
inmy hand. I cannot discuss this ques- 
tion without referring to the County Fran- 
chise Bill. I am bound to refer to it be- 
cause I want to know why that Billis to 
be supported and this rejected. I do 
not want to be put off with reasons that 
will not bear reflection, but I should like 
to have reasons given that will have 
some weight with those who are agi- 
tating this question out-of-doors. It is 
a common belief on this side of the 
House, that should the Government 
meet another Session of Parliament the 
County Franchise Bill will be one of 
their principal measures. Well, Sir, 
how will the Prime Minister be able to 
accept that Bill and reject this. It has 
been said that when he once takes up a 
position he never goes back. I have ex- 
plained the position which he has taken 
with regard to this Bill. He said, two 
years ago— 

“ That the law doesless than justiceto women,” 
and added, “If it should hereafter be found 
possible to arrive at a safe and well-adjusted 
alteration of the law as to political power, the 
man who shall attain that object . . . . will, in 


my opinion, be a real benefactor to his country.”’ 
—[8 Hansard, cevi. 95.] 


That is the language of the Prime 
Mr. Jacob Bright 
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Minister. The Bill before the House is 
supported by a powerful organization. 
The Petitions and public meetings in its 
favour grow from year toyear. The in- 
equalities in the law between men and 
women, owing to the fact that women 
are unrepresented in Parliament, are 
admitted on every hand. Over 200 
Members of the present Parliament have 
supported the Bill. These are consi- 
derations which should not be forgotten 
when the Government again undertakes 
to improve the representation of tho 
people. There are many landowners in 
this House. If the County Franchise 
Bill ever passes through Parliament it 
must be with the consent of the land- 
owners. If there be any of them pre- 
sent now I would like to ask them whe- 
ther they think it right to give a vote to 
the agricultural labourer and to deny a 
vote to the farmer? The Census of 1861 
shows that there were about 250,000 
farmers and graziers in England and 
Wales, and one-eleventh part of that 
number were women. The proportion 
of women farmers would be still greater 
if women did not labour under political 
disabilities. In England and Wales 
there are no fewer than 22,708 women 
who are farmers and graziers. The 
landowners trust their land to these 
women, who have to provide the rent, to 
pay the wages, and to look to the whole 
economy of their farms. I ask the ques- 
tion whether the landowners intend to 
give a vote to the agricultural labourer 
and to deny it to those who direct his 
work. Perhaps some may doubt whe- 
ther women are really farmers, and in 
order to satisfy that doubt I will read a 
short extract from a back number of The 
Field. The Field says— 


“But it may be said, What business have 
women with farming? It is nonsense to sup- 
pose a woman can farm successfully. In answer 
to this query, the report of the competition for 
the 100 guineas prize for the best-managed farm 
in the central districts of England may be re- 
ferred to. It is published in the last number 
of The Royal Agricultural Society's Journal. 
Twenty-one farms competed for the honour. It 
was awarded to the tenant of Ash Grove Farm, 
Ardley, near Bicester, as showing the best ex- 
ample of good general management, productive- 
ness, suitability of live stock, and general culti- 
vation with a view to profit. The farm is one 
of 890 acres, 820 being arable and 70 pasture. 
1,000 sheep and 70 cattle are wintered annually. 
Cake to the amount of £1,200 is purchased 
yearly. The labourers work by piece-work as 
much as ible, and no beer is given. ‘The 
judges said the farm was an pened tees good 
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example of a well-managed one. But, though 
the Royal Agricultural Society have awarded 
the tenant the first prize, they refuse to second 
the honour by the advantages of membership, 
for the simple reason that—she is only a woman.” 


I would like, in consequence of that 
remark of Zhe Field, to refer for a 
moment to the general injustice with 
which women are treated, merely be- 
cause they are women. I will make 
another quotation from Zhe Field on this 
subject— 


“The farmers of England include a very 
considerable proportion of women among their 
numbers. These not only labour under the dis- 
advantages which are inseparable from their 
sex, but are most unjustly, not to say un- 
gallantly, deprived of certain advantages which 
are enjoyed by their masculine competitors. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
confers on its members certain valuable privi- 
leges. They can have their superphosphates 
and purchased fertilisers analysed at a nominal 
rate by the agricultural chemist to the society. 
They are protected from imposition in the pur- 
chase of oilcake. Their soils can be carefully 
examined. They can exhibit at the annual 
meeting under more favourable conditions than 
strangers. These advantages, strange to say, 
are denied to those women who are farmers.”’ 


I entertain the belief that if we wish to 


get rid of this general practice, and it 
has been shown to be a general practice 


throughout the country, of treating 
women unjustly merely because they are 
women, we could use no more effective 
means than to remove the stamp of in- 
feriority which must attach to them as 
long as their political disability is main- 


tained. In order to show the House 
how Parliament—no doubt unconsciously 
—sometimes treats women with intense 
injustice I will refer to one fact. The 
trial of election petitions is now a local 
one, and the locality is rated in order to 
defray the expenses of the inquiry. 
Consider for a moment how that affects 
women. That law was passed in 1868. 
This question of the political disabilities 
of women had then only once been 
brought before the House of Commons. 
Had the attention been given to the 
subject which it has since received it is 
nerewe that the House would not have 
egislated in the manner in which it did 
with regard to the trial of election peti- 
tions. Well, Sir, there was an election 
inquiry at Bridgewater under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1868. After that 
inquiry, when the bill had to be paid, 
the women of Bridgewater, that is the 
widows and unmarried women of Bridge- 
water, met together and got up a memo- 
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rial to the Prime Minister, and this is 
the only part of the memorial which it is 
necessary to read to the House :— 

““We, the undersigned widows and unmarried 
women of the town of Bridgewater, in the 
county of Somerset, beg to lay before you, as 
First Lord of the Treasury, an account of a 
most heavy and unjust taxation which has been 
levied on us in common with the other house- 
holders of this borough for the payment of the 
expenses of the Commission. We feel that it 
is unjust, inasmuch as we are not exercising 
the franchise and have not been concerned either 
directly or indirectly in the illegal practices, 
that we should be required to pay not less than 
3s. in the pound according to our rental.” 

Now I put it to the House whether a 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
have no representation in this House 
should be subjected to such a tax? We 
all know very well that Members might 
be returned for Bridgewater or anywhere 
else who on some questions affecting 
women might vote entirely against their 
views. Women could not have partici- 
pated in any of the practices which led 
to that inquiry. In replying to this 
memorial, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department expressed his regret 
that the malpractices of a portion of the 
inhabitants of Bridgewater should have 
necessitated the expense of a Royal 
Commission. He regretted it very much, 
but added that it was not in the power 
of the Secretary of State to exempt 
women owning or occupying property 
from the Imperial or local taxation to 
which such property was liable. It is, 
however, in the power of Parliament to 
give to the property of women exactly 
the same privileges which are attached 
to the possession of every other kind of 
property, and that would remedy the 
injustice. In the case of Bridgewater it 
may perhaps be said that the innocent 
suffer all through with the guilty; that 
a great many men had to pay this tax 
who were innocent of bribery or corrup- 
tion. That is true; but at least it 
should be borne in mind that the men 
had some control over the election, and 
also had the benefit of representation, 
whereas the women had not. Whilst 
speaking on this subject I wish to refer 
for one moment to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Brighton. The hon. 
Member for Brighton asked the House 
to enact that the necessary expenses of 
Parliamentary elections should be de- 
frayed out of the local rates. I have 
voted for that proposal, although I am 
constrained to admit that looking at the 
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proposition from a disfranchised woman’s 
point of view, it would be unjust for 
Parliament to pass such a law, because 
we have no right to impose such a 
burden upon persons whom we shut 
out from representation. In the last 
Session of Parliament we took great 
pains on the subject of illiterate voters. 
It was interesting to see the two Houses 
of Parliament spending I do not know 
how many hours in devising schemes by 
which men who were too stupid to vote 
without assistance should, nevertheless, 
be enabled to record a vote. We de- 
vised one scheme, and one scheme was 
devised in the other Chamber, and I am 
bound to say that these unfortunate men 
have taken advantage of the labour 
which we bestowed upon them. In the 
recent elections illiterate electors have 
shown no reluctance whatever to come 
forward and express a desire to influ- 
ence the proceedings of this House. 
Take for example the last election at 
Pontefract. 1,236 men polled, and out 
of that number there were 199 persons 
who declared themselves unable to vote 
without assistance. That is nearly one- 


sixth of the whole number of voters 
polled. Now, Sir, amI putting forward 


an unreasonable claim, or demanding 
anything very extravagant when I ask 
the House of Commons which has be- 
stowed so much care in devising means 
to enable illiterate men to vote not to 
continue to withhold the suffrage from 
women of education and property? 
During these discussions it has not un- 
frequently been mentioned that the 
highest political functions of the realm 
were performed by a woman, and in my 
opinion it is not of slight importance to 
the question under debate that this is 
the case, and I am especially reminded 
of it by the late Ministerial crisis. We 
outsiders on that occasion obtained a 
very interesting glimpse as to how the 
Royal duties were performed. Judging 
from the statements made to the House 
by the two right hon. Gentlemen, those 
duties were discharged with the greatest 
tact and judgment, and with the utmost 
anxiety to smooth the way to obtain a 
Government to carry on the Business of 
the country. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition, speaking 
some time ago at Hughenden Manor, 
made a very remarkable statement with 
respect to the duties of the Crown. He 
described them as multifarious, weighty, 
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and increasing, and remarked that no 
head of any Department of the State 
performed more laborious duties than 
those which fell to the Sovereign of this 
country. Well, Sir, if this is true, and 
and no one can doubt the correctness of 
such a statement, when it is made by a 
Gentleman who has himself filled the 
office of Prime Minister, it appears to 
me to be a very extraordinary thing 
that the educated women of this country 
should not be allowed to do so simple a 
thing as to record their votes for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. There are some 
countries where the Salic law prevails, 
under which no woman is permitted to 
wear the crown. If anybody should 
make that proposition here—namely, 
that after her present Majesty no 
woman should again wear the crown of 
England, I venture to assert that there 
is not aman in the whole British Em- 
pire who would hold up his hand in 
favour of such a proposition; and when 
women come to exercise the franchise— 
and they will come to exercise it sooner 
or later—it will be just as impossible 
to go back to the old state of things as 
it would now be to introduce the Salic 
law into this country. There is one 
reason which operates on this side of the 
House against admitting women to the 
franchise, to which I wish to refer; the 
objection that women are too much 
under the influence of ministers of re- 
ligion. There are many influences at 
work during an election. We have the 
influence of the large landowners, and 
of the large manufacturers, we have the 
influence of the trades unions, and-we 
have the influence of that vast trade 
which supplies intoxicating liquors to the 
people, and I would say that the in- 
fluence exercised by ministers of religion 
is at least not the worst of these various 
influences. I think, moreover, that Mem- 
bers show a singular inconsistency in 
advancing such an argument, when they 
are in favour of planting a minister of 
religion in every parish in England and 
Wales, and approve of the Bishops 
occupying seats in the House of Peers. 
Supposing that women were a more 
criminal classthan men, it would perha 

be argued that it would be unwise to ad- 
mit them.to the franchise. But what are 
the facts of the case? Taking the 
judicial statistics of England and Wales 
for the year 1871, on looking at the 
number of summary trials, I find that 
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the total number was 540,000, but only 
105,000 out of that 540,000 were women. 
Therefore women are clearly not a very 
dangerous class; and if we look at 
those cases proceeded against on indict- 
ment, we should find the propor- 
tions about the same. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), intends to bring in a 
Bill to apply the Factory Laws to shops. 
Legislation for factories, the limitations 
put upon the labour of women, have not 
interfered with their means of gaining a 
livelihood, because factories cannot be 
worked without them. Shops can be 
managed without them, and therefore a 
proposition to apply the Factory Acts 
to shops should be carefully consi- 
dered. In matters so gravely affecting 
the interests of women there should be 
some constitutional means of ascer- 
taining their views. In conclusion I 
may say that no answer has been made 
to the case—I do not mean the imperfect 
case which I have from time to time 
placed before the House. I mean that 
no answer has been made to the general 
case which has been placed before the 
country by scores of women of education 
and position who have undertaken to 
win this battle. I say no answer has 
been made to their claim, and therefore 
the demand grows and the agitation 
becomes more powerful. In the debate 
which occurred on the second reading of 
this Bill last year, two lawyers spoke. 
They stated that they had previously 
voted in favour of the measure, but in- 
tended on this occasion to vote against 
it. They assigned reasons which, had 
they been given by a woman, would 
have been referred to as conclusive proofs 
of the radical defects of the feminine 
intellect. My right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a 
very fair speech against the Bill, argued 
that to give women a Parliamentary 
vote would be ‘‘ contrary to the expe- 
rience of mankind.’’ Most of us who 
are endeavouring to improve the con- 
dition of the people are in search of a 
state of things contrary to the experience 
of mankind, because, up ‘to this time, 
that experience has been very deplorable. 
We see many things which are contrary 
to the experience of mankind. The 
Colonial Empire, with whose affairs my 
right hon. Friend is connected, extending 
round the world and bound together by 
ties of affection and not by force, this is 
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contrary to the experience of mankind, 
but it nevertheless rightly obtains the 
admiration of my right hon. Friend. It is 
contrary to the experience of mankind 
that a Government, the Government 
with which my right hon. Friend is con- 
nected, should invite the women of this 
country to present themselves to large 
constituences, to issue addresses and 
attend public meetings in order to be 
elected members of Education Boards; 
and it would be contrary to the reason of 
mankind if my right hon. Friend, after 
being a consenting party to that inno- 
vation, should continue to resist the 
claim of women to give a silent vote at 
the poll. I am very well aware that 
long before this debate has ended to-day 
the Bill I am now submitting to the 
House will be attacked on the ground 
that it gives a vote to married women 
and, also, because it does not give a 
vote to married women. Both of these 
charges cannot be true. There is an- 
other thing which has always been said 
by the opponents of the Bill, and which 
will inevitably be said in the course of 
this debate—that women do not care 
for a vote. It ought to be a sufficient 
answer to this statement to say that 
whenever women have been allowed to 
exercise a vote they have made use of 
the privilege. We know that they have 
exercised the municipal vote in many of 
our populous towns, and in these cases 
they have used it in equal proportions 
with men. As the most recent evidence 
that woman do care for the vote, the 
House will perhaps allow me to quote 
from a note I have received from a lady 
in Edinburgh—a lady who for some 
years has been of the greatest assistance 
to this cause. Speaking of the votes 
given by women at School Board elec- 
tions she says, that— 

“Tn Edinburgh one-seventh of the actual 
voters are women, and in most of the country 
parishes every woman”’—the word “every” is 
underlined—* who was registered voted. We 
have four women representing Edinburgh—two 
for the city and two for the county and fourteen 
for other towns in the country districts— 
eighteen in all. Of these six were returned at 
the head of the poll.” 

Then she says, ‘“‘ We expect some half- 
dozen more women to be returned in the 
next board elections.’”’ Surely, Sir, this 
should have some weight with those who 
say that women do not care for a vote. 
Scotland is not the least intelligent or 
the least informed of the various portions 
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of Her Majesty’s dominions, and if in 
that country you find that women are 
everywhere interested in public matters 
and anxious to take a reasonable share 
in them, the fact ought to have some 
weight with the House. But when hon. 
Members say that women do not care to 
possess a vote they ought at least to bear 
this in mind, that they, as a rule, are in 
the habit of associating with ladies who 
are favourably situated—who are sur- 
rounded by all the blessings of life. 
Those hon. Members associate with 
ladies belonging to a rank in which they 
are not likely to feel the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. They should remember, 
too, that the women of the upper classes 
have been better cared for than women 
belonging to humble life. With regard 
to questions of property, the Court of 
Chancery has done as much for them as 
any statute could have done. During 
the present Session of Parliament a Bill 
has passed this House which will in all 
probability be of service to women of the 
higher class. I refer to the measure 
which relates to the custody of children. 
That Bill will have the effect of helping 
ladies who are able to meet the diffi- 
culties and expenses of Chancery, but 


with regard to the poorer class of women 


the measure will be of little use. When 
I am told that women do not care for a 
vote I am reminded that two or three 
weeks ago a friend of mine informed me 
that he had been talking to a lady of 
high position in this country. He ques- 
tioned her as to what she thought of the 
subject of women’s rights. Her reply 
was, ‘‘All I know is that I have no 
wrongs.” This was told me that I might 
reflect upon it and see the error of my 
position. Sir, I did reflect upon it, and 
I came to this conclusion, that if that 
lady, instead of being surrounded by all 
that can make life happy and even bril- 
liant, had been in different circumstances 
—if she had been seeking to obtain ad- 
mittance into an educational institution 
which she was taxed to support but 
which shut its doors upon her—if she 
had been the widow of a farmer and had 
lost her home and her occupation be- 
cause she could not vote—if her small 
property had been dissipated because it 
was too small to bear the expenses of a 
settlement and the trouble of a trust ; or 
if she had happened to have lost ‘her 
husband and a stranger had stepped in 
and deprived her of all authority over 
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her children, requiring that they should 
be educated in a faith which was not her 
own—if that lady had been so placed as 
to have been the victim of any of these 
circumstances I think that she would not 
have been able to declare that she had 
no wrongs. And if the Members of this 
House were enabled to look at this ques- 
tion through the eyes of the humble 
classes—those women who have to meet 
the difficult struggles of life—I believe 
it would not be necessary year after year 
to ask that this moderate Bill should be 
passed into law; but that on the con- 
trary a single Session would suffice to 
bring about the result we desire. I beg 
to move that this Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Jacob Bright.) 


Mr. EASTWICK, on rising to second 
the Motion, said, there never was a con- 
troversy in which such earnest appeals 
and serious arguments on the one side 
were met by such scoffs and unfair and 
unsound statements on the other, as this. 
It had been his fate to sit there and 
hear for three successive years the same 
sarcasms, the same again and again 
refuted fallacies repeated, and hope 
against hope that for once the question 
would be honestly debated. He did not 
know what particular fallacies would be 
brought forward on that pazticular oc- 
casion, and he could not wait to listen, 
for his place in the debates was fixed. 
He was obliged to go forward in the 
front of the battle, leaving those merci- 
less archers—the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock and the hon. Member for 
Pembrokeshire—in his rear, who would 
be sure to send a keen shaft against him 
wherever they could espy a weak joint 
in his armour. He knew their ruthless 
determination to oppose this Bill too 
well to expect any good result from 
appealing to them, but he should go 
forward, trusting in the goodness of his 
cause. His hon. Friend had referred to 
a speech of the Prime Minister in the 
debate of 1871 on the Women’s Suffrage 
question, in order to show that what 
was considered one of the principal ob- 
jections to the Bill had been done away 
by the introduction of the Ballot. He 
too, was about to refer to the same speech 
in order to carry that deduction a little 
further. The Prime Minister said— 
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“The great objection on which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pembrokeshire based his 
opposition is the proposal which required the 

onal attendance of women to give their 
votes, and which would consequently introduce 
them in the general proceedings of contested 
elections. That appears to me to bean objection 
of great force. It may be that when we adopt 
the principle of secret voting, we may insure 
that tranquillity of elections which has been 
achieved in other countries.”—[3 Hansard, cevi. 
91.) 


And then he went on to say— 


“ Speaking generally, however, I am inclined 
to say that the personal attendance and inter- 
vention of women in election proceedings, even 
apart from any suspicion of the wider objects 
of many of the promoters of the present move- 
ment would be a practical evil not only of the 

vest but even of an intolerable character.” — 
Froid.) 
This led him (Mr. Gladstone) to make 
the following suggestion :— 


“TI have never heard any conclusive reason 
why we should not borrow a leaf from the law 
books of Italy, where a woman is allowed to 
exercise the franchise if she is possessed of a 


qualification, subject to the condition that she 
shall only exercise it through a deputy, some 
friend, or relation, specially chosen for the 
purpose.” —[ Ibid. 92.] 


Now, he (Mr. Eastwick) was bound to 
say that he would almost as willingly 


see a leaf taken out of the Confessional 
as out of those law books of which the 
Prime Minister spoke. To adopt that 
suggestion would be to give women the 
power of voting and take from them the 
responsibility. In nine cases out of ten 
it would be simply giving the male 
friend, who acted as deputy, two votes 
instead ofone. Besides, it would fail to 
carry out one of the things for which 
the supporters of the Bill were most 
anxious—the removal of that stigma 
which now rested on women, their im- 
plied incapability of exercising the suf- 
frage in a free, unfettered way like men. 
But what did the suggestion amount to 
but this—that because the conduct of 
men at contested elections was in- 
tolerably bad, therefore the suffrage was 
to be denied to women whose conduct 
would be good. As to their personal 
safety, he supposed the law would take 
care of that, and,as to the demoralizing 
effects of contested elections on their 
character there was no fear of that, for 
vice in such scenes appeared in an odious 
and repulsive form, rather than in a 
corrupting or reductive one. But those 
scenes were now for ever put an end to 
by the introduction of the Ballot, and 
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the school board elections had shown 
that when a woman came to record her 
vote she was received by the working 
men with even more respect than was 
shown her on other occasions. The 
Prime Minister went on to say— 

“With regard to the higher circles, to those 
who are familiarly called the ‘upper ten thou- 
sand,’ there is no case at all for entertaining a 
measure of this kind.” —[Jdid.] 

What, was there no case when the 
most high-born, the richest, the most 
meritorious, indefatigable, and intel- 
lectual woman was denied a vote simply 
because she was a woman, while it was 
given to the most sordid and debased 
brawler simply because he was a man. 
In the same debate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock had 
based his opposition to the Bill mainly 
on the inferiority of women to men, and 
he had supported that argument by a 
reference to the 16th verse of the 3rd 
Chapter of Genesis—‘‘ The desire of the 
woman shall be unto her husband, and 
he shall rule over her.” Now, he (Mr. 
Eastwick) disliked to see texts of Scrip- 
ture unnecessarily referred to in debates. 
He desired to speak with the utmost 
respect, but he must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that the passage he had 
quoted was part of the curse upon 
woman in her fallen state and it certainly 
had reference only to those who were 
married. The difference of the sexes 
was not as the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed, an essential difference of mind. 
It was a mere accident of the body and 
of training. Did anyone in this en- 
lightened 19th century really suppose 
that there were masculine souls and 
feminine souls? Such a notion was as 
unphilosophic as it was unchristian. 
The greatest philosopher of ancient times 
had repudiated the notion, and as for 
Scripture, had it not plainly said that in 
the existence to which all were hasten- 
ing, there was neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, but all were as the 
spiritsof heaven. The idea of masculine 
and feminine spirits was more worthy of 
a gross Sadducee than of a Christian 
philosopher. But descending to plain 
matters of daily experience was it not 
the fact that women who had the ad- 
vantages of a masculine education suc- 
ceeded in what they were taught as well 
as men. It had been said that the stage 
was the only career in which no deduc- 
tion was made for sex, and certainly on 
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the stage woman succeeded as well as 
man, if not better. But take oratory, 
it was only during the last few years 
that woman had commenced to speak in 
public, and already there were many 
who spoke as well as men. He would 
take, however, the most extreme case 
possible, the profession in which more 
than any in other the physical superiority 
of men was most conspicuous, that of 
the Army ; even there there was no such 
inferiority as that which the right hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to impute to 
women. He would not go back to 
remote times, nor even to the 15th 
century, when the only French general 
who ever continuously defeated English 
troops was a woman. Nor would he 
cite an example which had been quoted 
by a right hon. Gentleman who sat 
opposite in the debate of 1867—that of 
Dahomey. He would cite examples 
from more civilized countries. He re- 
membered very well hearing General 
Langiewitz who commanded the Poles 
in their last revolution recounting the 
miseries and horrors of that war. He 
said that his troops were miserably 
armed and equipped, and that when 
they encountered the Russians their 


first movement was to throw themselves 
on the guns in order that they might 
wrest from the enemy some pieces of 
artillery, of which they had not one 


when they began the struggle. Well 
after picturing all the horrors of that 
mournful campaign, he said — ‘‘ The 
best soldier I had was a young Polish 
lady. She bore the fatigues and 
confronted the dangers of the war as 
well as the best man I had, or even 
better.” The other case was one which 
had lately been described to him by an 
eye-witness who could not be mistaken. 
It was that of the Rani of Jhansi, in the 
celebrated campaign of India. No one 
displayed greater courage than that 
lady; she went into action 20 paces 
ahead of her cavalry, and when Jhansi 
fell she exposed her life where the dan- 
ger was greatest and the fire hottest. 
One day when she was on the wall under 
the fire of our batteries a serjeant, after 
carefully laying his gun, said to the 
general—‘‘T have her now, Sir, quite 
certain.” ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘‘don’t 
fire; remember she is a woman.” She 
died a soldiers death, however, and as 
she lay bleeding under a tree, with 
two:sabre cuts and a gunshot wound, 
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‘she used her failing strength in dis. 
tributing her ornaments amongst her 
‘most faithful followers. Why did he 
mention these things? Not to suggest 
that women should step beyond their 
own sphere and take up professions which 
belong to men, but merely to show that 
women and men were not essentially 
different in their natures, and that to 
speak of their natural inferiority dis- 
qualifying them from having the suffrage 
was an absurdity. No doubt there must 
be a division of duties, and it was only 
natural that the care of the house and 
of the family should be entrusted to 
women; but how could it be pretended 
that the exercise of the privilege of 
voting once in four or five years would 
interfere with that duty. On the other 
hand it was equally absurd to argue 
that the granting the suffrage to women 
who had the property qualification 
would result in their wishing to get into 
Parliament. Every Member of Parlia- 
ment who conscientiously discharged his 
duties felt that they were so onerous as 
to interfere with his own private con- 
cerns. How preposterous then it was to 
suppose that a woman could be in Par- 
liament without neglecting her own 
proper work! But it was, in truth, 
calumniating women to say that women 
had not sufficient tact and discernment 
to know what it became them to at- 
tempt. They knew their own vocation 
better than men could tell them it. But 
he must now turn for a moment to a 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock in 
the debate of 1871, that ‘‘the game of 
woman’s suffrage in the United States was 
well nigh played out.”” [Mr. Bouverm: 
Was not that a quotation?] It was, but 
the right hon. Gentleman endorsed it in 
his speech, and no doubt he believed it 
to be true, but he could prove to him 
that he was mistaken. Woman’s suf- 
frage was referred to with respect in the 
Declaration of the Convention that nomi- 
nated General Grant. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—the Hon. 
Henry Wilson—was a supporter of the 
women’s suffrage movement. The men 
who stood at the summit of the literary 
ladder in the United States supported it. 
Of these he would mention Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who had called it ‘‘ an era in 
civilization,” and who had delivered a 


of Atlantic Essays, Mr. Higginson; the 





noble lecture in suppert of it; the author 
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well-known journalist, Mr. G. Curtis; 
and the distinguished orator Mr. Wandell 
Phillips, as well as Mr. Hoare, Member 
of Congress and a most eminent bar- 
rister, and Judge Richardson of Massa- 
chussetts. But it was unnecessary to re- 
fer to the support of individuals when, 
in the important territory of Wyoming 
—soon, it was to be hoped, to become a 
State— women were actually enfran- 
chised. The right of voting is there ex- 
ercised by women, so, at least, he was 
informed, and with the best results. The 
women voters were treated with the 
greatest respect—a respect which was 
not entirely unalloyed with self interest, 
as it was known that their votes would 
always be given in favour of a party of 
order. But arguments in favour of 
womén’s suffrage in America were doubly 
strong in relation to this country, for in 
America there was no reason why every 
woman should not be married and ob- 
tain some share of the suffrage through 
her husband, since the number of women 
was less than that of men. But in this 


country there were 600,000 fewer men 
than women, and consequently there 
must always be that number of unmar- 
ried women, dependent to a great ex- 


tent on their own exertions for main- 
taining their position, and deserving to 
be represented—many of them, at least 
—as contributing independently towards 
the taxation. Lastly, there was an ar- 
gument in favour of female suffrage 
here which he desired to commend to 
the especial attention of the Conservative 
side of the House. Conservatives had 
probably no desire to see manhood suf- 
frage, but an agitation in favour of it 
was already commencing. A monster 
meeting had already been held in the 
North, and would be followed by others. 
He believed that the only way effectually 
to meet the agitation in that direction 
would be to give the right of voting to 
women, because their votes would cer- 
tainly be given against manhood suf- 
frage, which would completely swamp 
their influence. On the other hand, if 
the elective franchise were once con- 
ferred on women who had the property 
qualification manhood suffrage would be 
rendered impossible, for it would imply 
womanhood suffrage, and as women ex- 
ceeded men in numbers universal suf- 
frage would give them the controlling 
power in political affairs, an absurdity 
Which no one contemplated. At the 
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municipal elections women had well and 
regularly exercised their right of voting, 
and at the School Board Elections in 
Scotland, where they had now got the 
right to vote for the first time, they had 
voted, in proportion to the numbers 
qualified, more exhaustively than men. 
Now, one of the greatest justifications for 
giving the vote to any class was that 
that class would avail themselves of the 
| age and this women certainly did. 

e should vote for the second reading 
of the Bill in the belief that not only 
were the women themselves anxious to 
exercise the suffrage, but that they 
would use it for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, in rising to move, 
“‘That the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months,” thought it was 
rather bold on the part of his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, in ex- 
posing what he had termed the fallacies 
of those who held opposite views, to in- 
dulge in the fallacy of erroneous state- 
ment to probably a greater degree than 
anyone who had taken part in the de- 
bates upon this subject. His hon. Friend 
maintained that there was no distinction 
between man and woman which educa- 
tion would not remedy, and he had sup- 
ported that proposition by a reference 
to cases in which women had success- 
fully engaged in military affairs. With 
regard to the inference endeavoured to 
be gained from it, he (Mr. Bouverie) 
thought it was one of the absurdities 
propounded by those who advocated the 
rights of women to contend that the more 
violent action and laborious pursuits of 
men could be equally discharged by 
women. In accordance with that, it 
would shortly, he presumed, be urged 
as a grievance that women were not 
allowed to compete for commissions in 
the Army, and we might look forward 
to the time when some lady might be 
found occupying the post of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War or 
of his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Was his hon. Friend 
prepared to say that we were to recruit 
our Army with women ?—[ Mr. Eastwick 
said, on the contrary, he had distinctly 
repudiated the idea of women becoming 
soldiers. |—He could scarcely understand 
then why military ladies were referred 
to unless it was to show that but for the 
defects of education women were as well 
able to take part in military matters as 
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were the men. But there was one grand 
objection to all such doctrines — that 
women were weaker than men, and no 
amount of education would render the 
female as strong, as powerful, and as 
capable of going through a course of 
continuous exertion as men were. He 
could not help feeling that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Jacob Bright), in his speech, had la- 
boured under the difficulty of feeling 
that his case was not so strong in the 
House or the country as it had been re- 
presented to be on previous occasions. 
No doubt there was a very active, per- 
severing, and respectable minority in 
favour of this movement; but, as far as 
he could judge, it was but a very small 
minority. There was a knot of ladies 
very earnest in the cause of their sex, 
who, in their speeches and their writings, 
had displayed considerable ability, and 
who had gone about the country hold- 
ing meetings and lecturing on the sub- 
ject, and these meetings were spoken 
of as giving expression to the opi- 
nion of the people throughout the 
country; but in populous towns it was 
easy enough to get up a public meet- 
ing upon any subject; and meetings 


composed of those who attended to hear 
speeches from attractive ladies could not, 
by any means, be taken to represent the 
feeling of the country at large, to whose 
opinions, feelings, and even prejudices, 


this proposal was utterly repugnant. If 
this question were made the cardinal 
question at a General Election, he (Mr. 
Bouverie) did not believe that there 
would be a single Member returned 
who was in favour of the claim. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
had referred to the case of the Bath 
election, in which both candidates had 
said that though personally not in 
favour of the proposition, they would 
give it their support. If that state- 
ment were correct, he did not think it 
was much to the credit of either candi- 
date. But, in any case, they knew that 
the power of a small but determined 
minority was very great in the case of a 
closely-contested election. Besides, his 
hon. Friend should remember that Bath 
contained more widows and spinsters 
than probably any other town in the 
kingdom. His hon. Friend had in- 
stanced a case in which out of a row of 
houses in Manchester, 16 houses had 
votes and four had none, because those 
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four were occupied by women. Now, he 
did not know whether it was the doctrine 
of the school to which his hon. Friend 
belonged—it certainly was not the doc- 
trine of the political school of which he 
was a Member—that votes should be 
conferred upon houses instead of people, 
A man was once contending with Dr, 
Franklin that men, in order to have 
votes, should be possessed of some pro- 
perty, and that, at all events, they ought 
to have some small sum of dollars, 
Dr. Franklin was a strong democrat in 
his views, and thought that every man 
equally should have a vote — ‘ Very 
well,” said Dr. Franklin, ‘let us take 
the case of a man whose property con- 
sists of a donkey worth 20 dollars. He 
loses his donkey, and he loses his vote. 
Was it the man or the donkey that had 
the vote?’’ The possession of property 
was only a rough test of fitness which 
was employed to ascertain those whose 
education and independence qualified 
them to vote, but the disqualification of 
women rested upon entirely different 
grounds. He quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend in thinking that ‘the Ballot 
had done away with one of the objec- 
tions to his proposal, for respectable 
women would no longer have to face the 
old polling-booth ; but that was not the 
narrow ground on which the House had 
in previous years decided this question. 
He could not help thinking that his 
hon. Friend had introduced that day 
two of the weakest possible arguments 
into a discussion which might be re- 
garded as having by this time been worn 
threadbare. His hon. Friend argued 
that women-farmers ought to have votes 
because they were not allowed to be 
Members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. That might be a very good 
reason for appealing to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society to alter their rules; but 
it was a very bad one on which to found 
an appeal for the concession to women of 
Parliamentary representation. The other 
was that the female ratepayers had to 
share in the expenses of the Bribery In- 
quiry at Bridgewater. Corrupt, however, 
as Bridgewater no doubt was, the majority 
of the electors were not corrupt, so that 
the hardship fell upon the incorrupt elec- 
tors generally with as great force as it 
did upon the women of that town. With 
regard to cases of special grievance, he 
had yet to learn that that House had 
ever declined to receive and consider, in 
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the interests of women, any question re- 
lating to their grievances. In fact, he 
had never known his hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester to come forward 
with a practical proposal to remedy any 
of these grievances. They were trotted 
out in these annual debates, and they 
made more or less of an argument in 
favour of women’s suffrage, and then 
they were allowed to go to sleep again. 
If his hon. Friend would bring forward 
any measure on any of these grievances, 
which in the opinion of the House 
was just, the House would favourably 
consider it. His hon. Friend, as an 
argument in favour of the fitness of 
women for the franchise, had referred 
to the fact that there were only 105,000 
summary convictions of females in one 
year as against 540,000 summary con- 
victions in the whole. The effect, how- 
ever, of his hon. Friend’s proposal was 
to turn women into men; and if women 
were to become men, and be exposed 
to the same temptations, trials, hard- 
ships, difficulties, and contests, the re- 
sult would be the same as it was in 
the case of men, and their criminality 
would be thus multiplied four-fold. 
His hon, Friend and those who agreed 
with him did not appear to see that 
what they proposed was to make a great 
mistake, and to introduce what was 
probably the greatest social revolution 
which had ever occurred in the country. 
For his own part, he thought that men 
should remain men and women should 
remain women, and if they attempted to 
change women into men they would be 
manufacturing a very inferior and bad 
article. His hon. Friend said it was a 
matter which, after all, dealt with only 
250,000 votes. He (Mr. Bouverie) had 
already referred to the power which 
could be exercised by a small but de- 
termined minority in a closely-contested 
election ; with the aid of such a minority 
of female voters, it was quite possible that 
a very clever woman, by the aid of great 
ability, answering questions at public 
meetings successfully, and a canvass in 
which there was a discreet use made of 
those feminine arts to which they were 
all susceptible, might succeed in being 
elected a Member of that House. Hishon. 
Friend said nobody contemplated such a 
thing, and it was not in the Bill. That, 
however, was exactly the point. It was 
one of his objections to the Bill that it 
did not contain any provision of that 
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kind, for they all knew what must foe 
low. The Bill was the grain of mustard- 
seed that was to grow up into.a tree; 


but, if it developed into anything,\ it 


would, he feared, bear more resemblance 
to the celebrated U pas tree than anything 
else. The lady whose case he had been 
imagining might be elected, and if they 
conferred the right of election on women, 
they could not successfully contest their 
right to sit in that House, and such ladies 
might aspire, and perhaps successfully, to 
take a prominent part in the government 
of mankind in that House. His hon. 
Friend had referred to the case of women 
voting at municipal elections and to the 
pe they took in connection with school 

oards; but these were mere vestries 
dealing with local matters, whereas that 
Assembly had to deal with the affairs of 
the whole country, and had among it a 
Committee sitting upon the Treasury 
bench whose duty it was to govern a 
great part of the world. He ventured 
to say it would be a bad thing if those 
ladies who aspired to take a prominent 
part in the government of mankind had 
their way. It was part of a system which 
was contemplated by the dreamers of 
dreams, dreams supposed capable of 
becoming realities by those who advo- 
cated these ideas of the equality of men 
and women. In all walksof life women 
were to compete with men, to share their 
duties as barristers, jurors, Judges, and 
magistrates. But apart from the fact 
that women were differently constituted 
from men, that in their early life they 
were subject to natural infirmities from 
which men were exempt, his objection lay 
deeperstill, for he objected to dragging our 
country-women into public life. In fact, 
he honestly believed that if women suc- 
ceeded in these aspirations, and engaged 
in the occupations and pursuits of men, 
the glory and the purity of the sex 
would be destroyed, and so would be the 
foundations of the State in which we 
lived. While ostensibly a small Bill, 
giving a vote to widows and spinsters, it 
contained the germ of a great social 
revolution. If it passed, the exclusion 
of married women could not be main- 
tained, for why should the greater part 
of the adult women, the mothers of 
the rising generation, who attended to 
their households, be debarred a right 
conceded to the unmarried? It was 
worth while considering the embarrass- 
ment that might follow the admission 
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of single women to Parliament. Fancy 
a lovely spinster who had come there, 
and had taken part in their debates, 
having a proposal of marriage on the 
eve of a great division. Possibly, a 
good-looking Gentleman on the opposite 
side might wish to take away a vote from 
the Government, and made the lady an 
offer of marriage; why the fate of a 
Government might depend on the occur- 
rence, and the Whip might jump up, and 
move a New Writ, because Miss So- 
and-So had entered into the bonds of 
matrimony. Our social system and 
habits were bound up with the distinc- 
tion between the occupations and pur- 
suits of the sexes, which was the founda- 
tion of much of our national happi- 
ness and glory, and he would have no 
part in beginning to destroy it. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(M/r. Bouverie.) 


Mr. SCOURFIELD denied the right 
of the hon. Member for Manchester to 
claim the Prime Minister’s vote. In the 
speech referred to, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, commenting on a remark which 
had been made by himself, that a system 
of voting papers, dispensing with per- 
sonal attendance at the poll, would pos- 
sibly lessen his objection to the Bill, 
intimated the possibility of a change of 
opinion ; but the advocates of the Ballot 
would resist such a system as a violation 
of the principle of secrecy, and many 
supporters of the measure had defeated 
every attempt to dispense with attend- 
ance at the poll in exceptional cases. 
Female voters would therefore be sub- 
jected to this inconvenience, as also to 
the annoyance of canvassing. He denied 
that exclusion from the franchise was a 
political degradation, for on nature’s 
principle of compensation women in re- 
turn for material exemptions from duty 
were deprived of certain privileges; and 
on visiting the Queen’s Bench the other 
day he wondered how women would 
like the prolonged martyrdom with 
which the jurors in the Tichborne case 
were being visited. All rational people 
would wish to be governed by ‘a large 
amount of ascertained consent,” to quote 
an expression from the Queen’s Speech 
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in a former Session, but with all due 
respect for public meetings and Petitions, 
which often evinced much labour and 
organization, he could not take these 
alone as the criterion. A distinguished 
Member of the House used to ascertain 
the general opinion by collecting indi- 
vidual opinions, and, guided by this and 
by the Press, he was convinced that the 
vast majority of women deprecated the 
damnosa hereditas which the Bills would 
confer on them. The late Attorney 
General for Ireland—whose speeches 
always displayed a genuine ring of that 
Trish humour which softens the acerbi- 
ties of life, and saves the Saxons from 
the painful fate of boring one another to 
death—once voted for the Bill, but on 
informing a lady of it was told he might 
have been much better employed; and 
he afterwards, in opposing it, remarked 
that nobody knew what it meant, com- 
paring it to a Highlander’s gun, which 
would have been a very one if it 
had only a new stock, a new lock, and 
a new barrel. The hon. Member for 


Penryn (Mr. Eastwick) had undertaken 
to say that in a future state there would 
be no distinction of sex; but, without 
—. to such transcendental know- 


edge, he thought as much might be said 

for the opposite assertion, and it was 
safer to base legislation on present rather 
than on prospective conditions. Pére 
Hyacinthe, who had shown his estima- 
tion of woman by marrying, and thus 
estranging himself from many of his 
associates, had said it was woman’s pro- 
vince to leave to others the making of 
laws and the writing of books—here he 
differed from him, for there would be 4 
hideous blank in literature if women 
had shunned authorship—and to in- 
fluence ideas and manners, and through 
these to govern. If women generally 
desired the suffrage they would assuredly 
obtain it; but he declined to take those 
possessed of the moral courage, or rather 
the physical power, of holding meetings 
as the exponents of their sentiments, and 
he did not believe they desired to mix in 
the turmoil of politics. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, it appears to me to be 
a very important element in the consi- 
deration of this case, and one which the 
House ought not to overlook, that we 
should follow, so far as we possibly can 
do so, consistency in legislation. And 
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if we find that women in possession of 
property have been already permitted to 
exercise political rights, and have been 
authorized by the Legislature to vote 
for school boards in matters involving 
intellectual questions, and in municipal 
elections on questions relating to the 
management of property and subjects 
incidental to taxation ; and if it has been 
found that although the assertion of 
these rights, political as well as social, 
leads to contests as bitter sometimes as 
Parliamentary contests, yet that women 
have exercised those privileges which 
have been conceded to them with mode- 
ration and discrimination, it does appear 
to me that it ought to follow, as a fair 
and necessary consequence, that when 
they ask us to give them the right in- 
cidental to property, which men enjoy, 
of having a voice as well as having an 
influence in the selection of these Par- 
liamentary representatives, that right 
ought not to be denied them. Now that 
women do exercise very considerable in- 
fluence at these elections is a matter 
which I think will not be denied by a 
majority of the Members of this House ; 
and I think there are very few Members 
of this House, in the event of an elec- 
tion, who do not in the investigation of 
the possessors of property in the district 
which they seek to represent apply them- 
selves to the female influence as well as 
to that of the direct voters. We find 
as arule, I say, that ladies in the pos- 
session of property exercise the rights 
of property with as much discrimination, 
with as anxious a regard for the inte- 
rests of their tenantry, and of the duties 
which, as well as rights, property carries 
with it, as men do. And when we come 
to consult our prospects of success on the 
eve of a Parliamentary election, female 
influence is not disregarded, I venture to 
assert, by the majority of Members on 
either side of the House. Well, unless 
you establish the fact of some infe- 
riority of intellect upon the part of the 
females of this Empire you have no jus- 
tification for refusing them the privilege 
of selecting their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, who alone have very con- 
siderable influence in the taxation of 
their property, in the modification of the 
rights of property, and also in the 
various social questions in which they 
are interested. Now, I cannot un- 
derstand why a woman should not be as 
well fitted to select her representatives 
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in Parliament as she is fitted to select 
her representative upon some municipal 
board. With regard to want of intelli- 
gence, I cannot conceive that a stupid 
man is superior to a stupid woman; I 
cannot believe that a clever, intelligent, 
well-informed woman is not capable of 
arriving at as clear a conclusion, and as 
proper a conclusion asa man. It by no 
means follows, Sir, that by the Bill now 
before the House every position which 
man is fitted to occupy, and every duty 
which he is fitted to discharge, is being 
granted to women. In the discussion 
upon political concessions, in the grant- 
ing of political privileges, there are 
almost in every case, whether they arise 
from religious distinctions or other 
causes, certain exceptions. It is not in- 
tended, for instance, to concede to women 
a position which will invest them with 
the right of going in for examination for 
the Army, as has been suggested, or for 
the Church, or for the Navy, or for 
this House. Apprehensions have been 
suggested by the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock that this is but the be- 
ginning of a series of legislative efforts 
which will open to females further 
claims, and which will bring them into 
this House. Now, that is an argument 
which has always been used upon the 
introduction of any Bill giving nights to 
any class. It has always been argued 
by Members of this House, and by the 
public opposing any measure, that we 
were to look, not to the professed measure 
under discussion at the moment, but to 
the latent difficulties that were sure to 
follow. When the questions of the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
was before the Legislature in 1829 it 
was strongly urged, in both branches of 
the Legislature, that if their rights were 
once conceded as asked for in that Bill, 
the inevitable consequence in a very few 
years must be that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland would be sitting in 
the House of Lords. That was distinctly 
held out as the necessary consequence of 
the concession. Well, I do not think 
that any hon. Member of this House 
apprehends that such a result is very 
likely to follow now. There may be 
possibilities of removing other ecclesias- 
tical authorties from the House of Lords, 
but as to the danger of extending the 
privilege of sitting there to Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, the result, I imagine, of 
modern views is to lull all fears on that 
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score. This Bill does not authorize or 
extend the proposed privileges to married 
women. Upon a principle which is per- 
fectly clear in the first place, the right 
to the Parliamentary franchise is at pre- 
sent annexed to property, and if the 
right and privilege of the Parliamentary 
franchise were so low as to include that 
20 dollar animal to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
referred, it would be in right of that 
se pio that a vote would be given. 

ut at present, as a rule, the right of 
property rests in thehusband. It would 

e unjust to give to the wife a vote and 
thus to give two votes for the same pro- 
perty. The married woman enters into 
a contract as a rule to submit her rights 
to her husband, and to confer upon him 
the privileges incidental to the property. 
Although we lawyers recognize the prin- 
ciple in Courts of Equity of the separate 
estate of married women, that is with a 
view to their protection against extrava- 
gant or improvident husbands; but those 
rights do not affect the great principle 
that when once a woman marries she 
hands over to her husband for better or 
for worse both her individual liberty and 
her property. If that is not abused she 
has a reasonable influence in the manage- 
ment of that property, and the present 
Bill will not affect in any manner or in- 
terfere with her position in that respect. 
The hon. Member for Pembrokeshire 
has stated that having visited the scene 
of the present trial in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench he found 12 jurymen 
discharging a duty which is likely to 
become‘a term of imprisonment extend- 
ing over a pane period. But I 
did not see the relevancy of that illus- 
tration. This Bill does not seek to grant 
the privilege to women or to impose 
upon them the burdens of acting as 
jurors in certain cases. The same ob- 
servation applies with regard to magis- 
trates. This Bill does not ask and does 
not seek to give to women the right of 
being appointed magistrates, and it is as 
it appears to me hardly a candid mode 
of meeting the Bill to state that there 
is behind it, looming in the distance 
and invisible, a process by which this 
will be carried out in such a manner 
as will give claims to future altera- 
tions which may be dangerous and 
will possibly lead to very serious con- 
sequences.. We must look to legisla- 
tion as it is proposed upon the face of it. 
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This Bill is short and has this further 
advantage—it does not appear to me to 
have been prepared by a lawyer—it is 
intelligible—it is very concise; and 
although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Tate Attorney General 
for Ireland, to whom reference has been 
made, in his speech last Session, spoke 
of the Bill as not being intelligible, and 
explained, as his reason for not votin 

for it, that he did not understand it, 

think if he exercised some of those 
powers of intellect with which he is 
gifted, he could easily understand this 
Bill, which is as simple and intelligible 
as any Bill ever brought before this 
House. Now the important, and, as it 
appears to me, the only real argument 
against this Bill, is the statement that 
women in general do not desire it. Of 
course, if it once be established that the 
large majority of the class for whom we 
propose to legislate do not desire it, I 
think that is an answer. But, again, 
there is scarcely any measure ever pro- 
osed which purports to be for the ame- 
oration ofa class but you will find some 
members of the class rejecting the pro- 
posed boon. It was so at the period of 
Catholic Emancipation. There were 
some members of that religious body 
who declared—and I think Petitions 
were presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment declaring—that they did not want 
political rights, and were ag satis- 
fied with their position. Well, I do not 
think that in the result it can be said 


that the body at large objected to those 


principles. We are told that a lady said 
that an hon. Member would have been 
better employed than in voting, as I am 
about to vote, for this measure. But 
one does meet even among females with 
some eccentrics who do not see the value 
of the benefit about to be conferred upon 
them, but sneer or put questions in such 
away as to show there may be some 
difference of opinion. Let those ladies 
and gentlemen who do not wish to exer- 
cise political privileges remain as they 
are. The law will not compel them to 
vote ; and if they find anything inconve- 
nient in voting, they will remain at 
home. And so far they will have 4 
right to decline to exercise it. The case 
put forward by the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill shows that women 
having the municipal franchise do exer- 
cise it; and I have no doubt that when 
we do concede this privilege of voting 
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in Parliamentary elections the great 
majority of women will exercise it with 
the moderation and discretion with 
which they have exercised the privi- 
leges they have already been endowed 
with. No such evil results as are pre- 
dicted by hon. Gentlemen will follow, 
and this measure will really conduce to 
respect for the rights of property, and 
at the same time to the withdrawal of 
that line of demarcation and discrimina- 
tion which, I say, is an insult to women. 

Mr. LEATHAM—Mr. Speaker: I do 
not know, Sir, that I should have ven- 
tured to have taken part in this debate, 
but for one circumstance. The consti- 
tuency, which I have the honour to re- 
present, has recently experienced an in- 
vasion of ladies, and I have really been 
challenged so manfully by them to state 
why I do not join in this crusade that, 
in common courtesy to the sex, I must 
avail myself of the first opportunity of 
doing so. My hon. Friend (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) has stated to-day that those of 
us who are Radicals cannot consistently 
oppose his Bill, and vote for the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). On a 


previous occasion, I remember that he 


went still further and told us that no 
Radical could vote against his Bill with- 
out feelings of discomfort akin to shame. 
Now, I am one of those whose opinions 
are usually supposed to incline towards 
Radicalism. I am going to vote against 
my hon. Friend’s Bill, and if I have 
the opportunity in favour of the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs; but I am conscious of 
no inconsistency, and beyond the re- 
pugnance with which I oppose any mea- 
sure introduced by my hon. Friend, I 
am not sensible of any feeling of shame 
or even of discomfort. I fear that I must 
join issue with my hon. Friend on the 
very threshold upon the question, not 
of expediency, but of principle. I must 
even deny his grand fundamental axiom 
that because women pay taxes and obey 
the laws they have therefore an abstract 
right to vote. So long as women ac- 
cept the protection of the law for their 
persons and property, so long must that 
property contribute towards its own pro- 
tection, and those persons obey the laws 
under the protection of which they live ; 
but to argue that therefore women have 
a right to vote is simply to ignore the 
whole career which revelation, and the 
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experience of all ages and nations, and 
the universal consent of mankind, no 
less than the peculiarities of their own 
constitution, organization and obliga- 
tions have marked out for them—a career 
which runs parallel with that of man, 
which is equally dignified with it, but 
perfectly distinct from it. Now this ar- 
gument has been so skilfully elaborated 
by an eminent French writer, the Comte 
de Gasparin, that I cordially recommend 
his treatise—Les reclamations des Femmes 
—tothe careful perusal of my hon. Friend. 
With the permission of the House I will 
read one short extract. He says— 


“The women who demand political equality 
declare loudly enough, and declare undoubtedly 
in all sincerity, that they are not going to 
abandon, either their obligations as wives, or 
their obligations as mothers. They maintain 
that they will only become better capable of 
fulfilling those duties in becoming better in- 
structed and less frivolous in their pursuits. 
This is a point which we do not contest. In- 
tellectual and moral development must be an 
advantage, and we entirely concur in it. But 
this is no question of development. It is a 
question of the rights and duties of one sex 
claimed by the other—of an absolute change of 
vocation, ideas, occupation, individuality—and 
it will be difficult to persuade us—that while 
men find it so hard to act as men—women can 
actas men, and yet remain women, playing the 
double part, fulfilling the twofold mission, as- 
suming the twofold character of humanity. 
This is what will happen—we shall lose the 
woman without getting the man. What we 
shall get is that monstrous and repulsive creature 
which is already looming above the horizon— 
la femme-homme.” 


Now my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) has shown 
how revolutionary is the tendency of my 
hon. Friend’s Bill; but I think that we 
may pursue the argument a little farther. 
If we grant the right of voting, we can- 
not logically refuse the right of being 
voted for; and if we are to have women 
returned to this House, how can we 
resist their claim to sit upon the Trea- 
sury bench? Perhaps the House would 
rather like to see a blooming and en- 
gaging Kirst Commissioness of Works; 
or a lovely and accomplished Post Mis- 
tress General ; but what would the House 
think if important legal proceedings were 
arrested because the learned Attorney 
had eloped with the Solicitrix General ? 
And what would they say to the an- 
nouncement that Public Business was 
suspended in consequence of the accouche- 
ment of the Prime Minister? And if 
you are to have female Ministers of State, 
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’ why not Ambassadresses and Governesses 

General? ‘Why not?” says my hon. 
Friend, ‘‘Have you not Queens and Em- 
presses already? ‘‘ Why not?” says the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Eastwick), 
‘Do not women make the best soldiers?” 
Yes; and have we not all heard of men- 
nurses, and do we not all reverence men- 
cooks; but we do not argue from these 
facts that the nursery and the kitchen 
are the proper spheres for the display of 
masculine enterprize. Now there is an- 
other argument which may be brought 
against my hon. Friend’s Bill, and it is 
this—Our object ought to be to enfran- 
chise independent voters ; but the female 
sex must in the nature of things remain 
in a position of dependence; and it is 
no reply to us to say that now that we 
have the Ballot there will be an end of 
political dependence, because you cannot 
have the Ballot between man and wife. 
Indeed, this argument against woman 
suffrage occurred to a great statesman 
who formerly adorned this House, and 
whose opinion will carry weight with 
my hon. Friend. In the course of his 
speech in support of Mr. Grey’s Motion 
for a Reform in Parliament, Mr. Fox 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“My opinion is, that the best plan of repre- 
sentation is that which shall bring into activity 
the greatest number of independent voters, and 
that that is defective which would bring forth 
those whose situation and condition take from 
them the power of deliberation. . . . I hope gen- 
tlemen will not smile if I endeavour to illustrate 
my position by referring to the example of the 
other sex. In all the theories and projects of 
the most absurd speculation, it has never been 
suggested that it would be advisable to extend 
the elective suffrage to the female sex; and yet, 
justly respecting, as we must do, the mental 
powers, the acquirements, the discrimination, 
and the talents of the women of England in the 
present improved state of society — knowing 
the opportunities which they have for acquiring 
knowledge—that they have interests as dear 
and as important as our own, it must be the 
genuine feeling of every gentleman who hears 
me, that all the superior classes of the female 
sex of England must be more capable of exer- 
«ising the elective suffrage with ,deliberation 
and propriety, than the uninformed individuals 
of the lowest class of men to whom the advo- 
cates of universal suffrage would extend it. 
And yet, why has it never been imagined that 
the right of election should be extended to 
women! Why, but because by the law of 
nations, and perhaps also by the law of nature, 
that sex is dependent on ours; and because, 
therefore, their voices would be ree by 
the relations in which they stand in society. 
Therefore it is, Sir, that with the exception of 
companies, in which the right of voting merely 
affects property, it has never been in the con- 
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templation of the most absurd theorists to ex- 
tend the elective franchise to the other sex.” — 
[Hansard’s Parliamentary History, xxxiii.,726-7.] 
Mr. Fox was a far-sighted politician, 
but he evidently did not foresee my hon. 
Friend. But my hon. Friend may say 
that he is not proposing to enfranchise 
married women, and that, therefore, this 
argument does not apply. Indeed, the 
hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. Eastwick) 
told us on a previous occasion—although 
he has not repeated the observation to- 
day—that our Common Law made man 
and wife one; and that, therefore, we 
might set aside in this discussion the 
case of married women. But, Sir, this 
setting aside of married women forms 
no part of the programme of those ladies 
who condescend to dicuss this question 
with me privately. On the contrary, it 
is the sex which is to be enfranchised ; 
it is the sex which is to be raised in its 
own estimation and in ours by enfran- 
chisement. No one supposes that the 
enfranchisement of a few widows and 
spinsters will raise the sex in their own 
estimation or in ours; or will achieve 
for the sex that justice which it is as- 
sumed can only be achieved for them, 
as it is assumed that justice was achieved 
for the working classes by something 
like preponderance at the polls. The 
House must, therefore, look in the face 
the full scope of this Bill, or else we 
shall be told some day when we have 
passed it—as we are told with regard 
to the Municipal Franchise Bill of my 
hon. Friend—that in passing this Bill 
we have surrendered the whote position. 
Now, I am very far from seeing any 
true parallelism between the case of the 
woman who votes at the election of 
town councillor and the case of a woman 
who aspires through her direct repre- 
sentative to control the policy of this 
great Empire. But if with any show of 
reason it can be contended that because 
we have passed the Municipal Bill we 
are te to pass the Parliamentary 


Bill, with far greater show of reason 
will it be contended that having passed 
the Parliamentary Bill we are logically 
bound to extend the franchise to mar- 


ried women. For is not marriage the 
normal state of women? Do not 99 out 
of every 100 aspire to it? Is not the 


connubial aspiration the very last to 


desert the female bosom? Is it just, 
then, to the sex to enfranchise only 
women who are not in the normal state, 
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and to suspend and confiscate this right 
at the moment when a woman enters 
upon the full and high responsibilities 
of her sex? And do not let my hon. 
Friend seek to persuade the House that 
unless women are enfranchised they 
cannot have justice done them. Have 
they had no justice done them already ? 
Is there no amelioration in their posi- 
tion? And by whom has it been accom- 
plished? Has it not been by men? Is 
not my hon. Friend a man? There is 
no indisposition in this just and civilized 
country to take up questions affecting 
women and to solve them in a just and 
even generous sense. There are such ques- 
tions before the House at this moment, 
and they command majorities ; there are 
other questions affeeting women, which 
some women—forgetting, as I think, the 
only method in which their influence 
can be beneficially exerted, and de- 
claring themselves public politicians— 
have damaged—and damaged, I fear, 
irretrievably—in public estimation. My 
hon. Friend’s theory appears to be that 
there is a natural antagonism between 
the sexes, and that he must arm women 
with the vote in self-defence and array 
them against the other half of the spe- 
cies. This seems to me a monstrous and 
Man is not 
the enemy of woman. The influence of 
woman upon the votes of men is enor- 
mous; and that influence she can exert 
without moving one step outside her 
proper sphere or sacrificing one particle 
of that delicacy and reserve which, far 
more than any mockery of masculine 
functions, must always entitle her to the 
respect and admiration of men. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS remarked 
that ridicule and sarcasm were the prin- 
cipal weapons which had been em- 
ployed by those who had spoken against 
the Bill. The Seconder of the Amend- 
ment had admitted that it was the part 
of wisdom to deal with the evils of the 
day as they arose; and that sound 
axiom he would commend to the atten- 
tion of its Mover. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bouverie) had eloquently 
denounced all sorts of portentous evils 
which, in his candour, he owned were 
not contained in that Bill, but which, 
he thought, would in all probability be 
contained in some measures which would 
hereafter be brought forward in that 
House. When those extravagant pro- 
posals as to feminine Judges, jurors, 


preposterous hypothesis. 
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and Members of Parliament, which his 
right hon. Friend had conjured up were 
really made, he should meet them with 
as decided an opposition as the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was surprised to 
find his right hon, Friend—an almost 
venerable reformer—indulging in that 
style of argumentation against the 
modest and moderate measure of the 
hon. Member for Manchester. Were not 
the various Reform Bills for which his 
right hon. Friend had voted, always 
opposed on grounds precisely similar to 
those used against the present Bill— 
namely, that they were certain to lead 
to ulterior and revolutionary measures? 
His right hon. Friend was so pinched 
for real arguments against the Bill that 
he condescended to overwhelm it with 
that torrent of unlikely and inconvenient 
consequences which he predicted it must 
roduce. The hon. Member who spoke 
ast also pictured the Treasury bench as 
filled with female Ministers as the result 
of that measure; but did he seriously 
believe that it would be impossible to 
resist the claim of ladies to sit in that 
House if they once conceded to female 
ratepayers the Parliamentary franchise? 
An important and influential class of 
the community had long possessed the 
franchise and yet were prohibited from 
sitting in that House. Perhaps his 
right hon. Friend would view the in- 
trusion on the Treasury bench of a 
Venerable Archdeacon or a Very Rev. 
Dean with even more horror than that 
of a spinster or a widow. For cen- 
turies, although there had frequently 
been legislation directly affecting their 
interests proposed, there had never been 
any attempt, excepting in the case of 
Mr. Horne Tooke, made by the clergy 
of the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, or the ministers of 
Protestant dissent to enter the House of 
Commons. In former days priests and 
women were placed very much in the 
same category, and that analogy be- 
tween them had existed almost from 
time immemorial. He did not believe 
there now existed the slightest inclina- 
tion on the part of the women of this coun- 
try to depart from that salutary and long- 
established demarcation between the 
right to vote and the right to sit in that 
House. Pressed by the argument that 
women now voted for members of school 
boards, town councils, and boards of 
guardians, the opponents of the Bill 
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said that women might be well qualified 
to vote for those bodies, but not for so 
august a person as a Member of Parlia- 
ment. His right hon. Friend said the 
interests affected by those elections were 
trivial, but were they? The interests 
dealt with by school boards were not 
trivial ; and from all he heard he thought 
the policy of the country was likely to be 
affected by their proceedings. The 25th 
clause of the Elementary Education Act 
gave rise to serious controversy from one 
end of the country to the other, yet 
female ratepayers were not only per- 
mitted to vote at the election of school 
boards, but encouraged to aspire to seats 
in them. He had very great doubts 
about the immense school board they 
had created for London ; still the thing 
had been done, and they must face the 
consequences. But to say that women 
might vote for such a board and sit on 
it, and yet were disqualified by their sex 
—for that was the argument — from 
voting for those who sat in that House 
for St. Ives or Bodmin, was one of the 
most illogical propositions he had ever 
heard. His right hon. Friend had spoken 
eloquently about taking women out of 
their proper sphere, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman who last addressed them talked 


of converting them into men; but if 
giving women power to vote unsexed 
them, the mischief had been done al- 
ready, and those who supported the 
extension of the school board and muni- 
cipal franchise to women had been con- 


senting parties to that operation. It 
was idle, therefore, to talk about the 
excitement of Parliamentary elections, 
which occurred, perhaps, once in five or 
six years, while women duly qualified 
by property were called upon to vote 
every year for town councillors, and 
every two or three years for other local 
bodies. Everywhere but in London the 
school boards were elected by open 
voting; but after the adoption of the 
Ballot nearly the whole of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument on that head 
fell to the ground. As to the evils of 
women-voters being canvassed, he re- 
minded his right hon. Friend that one 
of the blessings promised them under 
the Ballot was that it would do away 
with canvassing. His right hon. Friend 
had spoken of women becoming agi- 
tators, and wished to see them restored 
to their proper functions and the duties 
of domestic life. But did he not see that 
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by the course he persistently adopted he 
was driving women into the very atti- 
tude he deplored and condemned? So 
far from its being true that this measure 
was not making way in the country, and 
that its rejection this year would restore 
women to the position in which he wished 
them to be placed, the fact was precisely 
the reverse, and if the Bill was rejected 
a larger number of women than ever 
would take part in that agitation. In 
conclusion, he supported that measure 
simply and exclusively for what it pro- 
posed and intended todo. He did not 
concern himself and thought the House 
would do well not to concern itself, with 
all those remote and tremendous dangers 
which its opponents conjured up. By 
passing the Bill they would terminate 
that agitation, put an end to an unrea- 
sonable and illogical exception, and 
satisfy a reasonable demand. Believing 
that the measure was a sound, a safe, 
and a constitutional measure, and one 
that would bring the question of the 
ratepaying vote to a satisfactory and 
eco conclusion, he would give it 
is hearty support. 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I am desirous of 
giving very shortly the opinions I enter- 
tain, but I am anxious to be under- 
stood that I am speaking my own opi- 
nions and not those of the Government. 
I am bound to admit that on this matter 
the Members of the Government have 
divided opinions; and, indeed, it will 
be in the recollection of the Fiouse that 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
discussion last year was the passage at 
arms between my learned Friends the 
present Attorney General for England 
and the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down told us that the importance of 
this measure had been exaggerated, but 
to my mind its importance cannot be 
exaggerated, for on what grounds was 
it supported by the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading and the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded it? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester sup- 
ported this Bill upon the ground of the 
political equality of the sexes. That 
was the ground upon which he sup 
ported the measure, and then he thi 
to settle this question by offering 4 
miserable contingent of some 250,000 
votes to the female sex, which comprises 
half the population of the kingdom. He 
himself stated that there were 2,000,000 
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yoters in this country, while a measure 
was about to be introduced which would 
add another 1,000,000; and he proposes 
now for a final settlement of this ques- 
tion to add only 200,000 or 300,000 
female voters to the constituencies of 
the country. What political equality is 
that, and how can he possibly suppose 
that the female sex, who are not slow to 
assert their rights when they believe 
them to exist, will be satisfied with such 
a state of things? The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord John Manners) charges 
with inconsistency and exaggeration 
those who look beyond the mere provi- 
sions of this Bill; but my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
spoke most reasonably and rightly when 
he said the House ought not to look at 
the Bill as it stood before them, but 
ought to see the possible consequences 
to which it might lead. Is it to be 
supposed, for instance, that one of the 
first ladies of the land, possessing a large 
income, and making a noble use of her 
property, is to cease to have a vote be- 
cause she marries? And then, if you 
once enlarge the number of female voters, 
it will follow as a matter of course that 
their influence in proportion to their 
number would be directed towards ob- 


taining direct representation in this 


House. There are plenty of ladies who 
have shown ample ability to take a 
part in this House, and whose capaci- 
ties, so far as knowledge and powers 
of speech are concerned, would do 
no discredit to it. The hon. Gentle- 
man who seconded the Motion put his 
support not so much on the ground of 
political equality as on that of natural 
equality. He expressed something like 
wonder, not unmixed with scorn, that 
there should be two opinions on the 
question of whether man and woman 
were not in all respects equal. He said 
the only difference between them lay in 
the education they had received. I am 
not going to enter into a discussion of 
the physical and mental differences be- 
tween man and woman. It is patent 
that those differences do exist. Anyone 
who has watched little boys and girls 
growing up from their earliest infancy 
must see how nature has implanted in 
them very different characteristics. The 
hon. Member gave instances of women 
who have shown personal courage and 
even military abilities, but even with 
respect to the quality of courage, we 
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may trace through the whole history of 
woman a broad distinction between man 
and woman. Nobody can deny the pos- 
session by woman of courage, but her 
courage is of a mee kind, fitting her 
for endurance, whilst the courage of man 
is of an active character. I cannot ex- 
plain the causes of the differences be- 
tween the two sexes in matters where 
equality might have been expected. I 
cannot say why it is that women, having 
paid so much more attention than men 
to the art of music, have never produced 
a great composer. Again, why is it that 
women, notwithstanding that they have 
turned their attention so much more to 
painting and drawing, have never pro- 
duced a really great artist? I cannot 
understand either why women who have 
cultivated cookery so much more gene- 
rally than men, should, according to 
universal testimony, have been wanting 
in the inventive and creative faculty 
when applied to that useful art. My 
hon. Friend has undertaken a very diffi- 
cult duty when he calls upon the House 
to reverse the policy not only of our 
legislation but of all mankind. From 
all time there has been drawn a broad 
line of distinction between the sexes. 
We have had monarchies and republics, 
universal suffrage and limited suffrage, 
but in no country in the world have you 
had the suffrage conferred upon women 
up to this time. The noble Lord oppo- 
site accused those of want of logic who 
were opposed to this Bill, and who yet 
voted for the right of women to give 
their votes in Municipal Elections. I 
plead guilty to having supported that 
Bill without the slightest doubt or hesi- 
tation, and for this reason. "Women 
already exercised the right of voting in 
all similar matters, and I could see no 
reason why a distinction should be 
drawn between one municipal question 
and another municipal question. I am 
not here to say that women who can 
perform many duties should not also 
have many rights; but what I say is 
that women who are not able to perform 
all the political duties which fall upon 
men should not have all the political 
rights which can be given safely to men 
only. Let us look for a moment at the 
important incidents in the history of our 
country. What has made our own 
country with its vast dependencies, what 
itis? Where they who first came across 
the seas to conquer and occupy it men 
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or women? Were they men or women 
who fought at Hastings, who wrung 
Magna Charta from King John, who 
struggled for our civil liberties in the 
17th century, or who founded our Colo- 
nial Empire? All our history has been 
made by men and not by women; and 
our great empire, as it. has been made, 
so it must be preserved in external safety 
and internal quiet by the action of men. 
Women are altogether exempt from 
police and military duties. If our safety 
is threatened by foreign foes, it is to 
men alone that we must look for defence ; 
if by internal disturbance, every man 
among us is liable to be called upon to 
peril life and limb in defence of public 
order. If women were as independent 
as their advocates assert, how is it that 
we have special legislation treating them 
as dependent creatures, restricting their 
employment in manufactories and mines? 
The only justification upon which it is 
based, is the conviction that women are 
dependent upon men, and that it is 
necessary to protect them. One of the 
most fatal arguments against this Bill 
is that by which the hon. Member for 
Penryn tried to recommend it — 


namely, that it was to afford security 
against manhood suffrage, because we 


cannot admit all women to the suffrage. 
But if so, what becomes of the political 
equality or of the natural equality of 
the sexes? There is one argument, and 
one only, which would induce me to 
support this Bill, and that is if I were 
satisfied that we were doing injustice to 
to women. I deny that altogether. I 
admit there has been injustice in the 
legislation of the past, but there has 
also been injustice to men; and I deny 
that it was so because this House con- 
sisted of men only. Its legislation was 
determined by the opinions, convictions, 
feelings, and possibly by the ignorance 
of the people generally, and improve- 
ment in that legislation was due to the 
increasing intelligence of the people, 
produced by the writings and reasoning 
of thinkers who pointed out the bar- 
barous characteristics of our laws. As 
public opinion advanced, so did legisla- 
tion. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
said he should vote for the enfranchise- 
ment of the agricultural labourer be- 
cause he suffered under a grievance 
which a vote only can redress. There 
may be force in that, because a whole 
class is unrepresented in Parliament, 
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but what I assert is that women are re- 
presented by husbands, brothers, and 
fathers who are not indifferent to their 
welfare; and it is a monstrous assump- 
tion that direct representation is needed 
to ensure in this House the fullest con- 
sideration of all their grievances. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE appealed 
fron the repudiation of the thin-end-of- 
the-wedge argument offered by the noble 
Lord the Member for North Leicester- 
shire to the blunt-end-of-the-wedge ar- 
guments of the sponsors of the Bill, who 
ought to know what they were talking 
about. The Mover spoke of enlarging 
the franchise altogether, of altering poli- 
tical relations as determined by the 
voting power, and of this Bill in parti- 
cular as being the necessary complement 
of the one brought in by the Member for 
the Border Burghs for extending the 
county franchise. That concluded the 
question, by putting the whole matter 
on the basis of. a broad agitation for ex- 
tended suffrage, which, if it went on un- 
checked, would end not in manhood, but 
under a female regime, in a literally uni- 
versal suffrage hitherto unknown in any 
well regulated community. This was 
the Mover’s own answer to the somewhat 
narrow view of his noble Friend, who 
had supported the Motion, that it was 
clear that in this time of general unset- 
tlement the female vote which they had 
to appraise would be the personal vote 
unrestricted by any qualification, not the 
privileges of a few easy spirsters and 
widows. The hon. Member for Penryn 
made a still bolder plunge, for, rushing 
on with the impetuosity of a Tartar 
Khan, he first described the condition of 
that hereafter, of which he clearly had 
such accurate knowledge, and he then 
dilated on women’s capacity for acting. 
He (Mr. Beresford Hope) was unequal 
to follow this rapid flight from the king- 
dom of heaven to the side scenes of the 
Adelphi; nor could he admit the iden- 
tity between angels and the corps de 
ballet ; so the hon. Member must make 
his election, as he could not stand upon 
both. Scripture had asserted—‘ Male 
and female created He them.” The hon. 
Member said ‘‘no” to this; the differ- 
ence according to him was merely one of 
education. But he had other arguments 
besides those drawn from heaven and 
the theatre and the battle field. It 
seemed that President Grant, at the late 
presidential election, declared himself 
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favourable to female suffrage, and also 
Vice President Wilson. He admired the 
courage of the man who would draw an 
argument from that election after what 
had come out in Congress. The hon. 
Member had not said whether Vice Pre- 
sident Colfax had also favoured women’s 
suffrage, although he went on to tell the 
House that women already voted in 
Wyoming Territory. No doubt the 
House would be much influenced by the 
example of this juvenile community 
which stood he believed somewhere near 
Utah. This movement was a specimen 
of those fictitious agitations which were 
too common, and which were got up by 
a certain number of people who were 
eminently sincere, but who confounded 
public opinion with an artificial feeling 
for which they were responsible. No 
doubt the ladies who made speeches and 
circulated pamphlets on the subject were 
as capable of charming the House with 
their eloquence as were many of its 
Members ; but the object of the Bill was 
to emancipate, not a given list of ladies, 
but a class of the female population. 
Had the ladies who were conducting the 
agitation considered the condition, finan- 
cially, intellectually, and socially, of the 
whole class—many of them poor people 
overwhelmed with household cares— 
whom they would enfranchise? Did 
they suppose that every woman who 
was painfully eking out a precarious 
living by letting lodgings was a reader 
of The Women’s Suffrage Journal? Many 
of the classin view could not answer the 
most elementary question on the most 
ga topic of the day, while the 
east educated of male voters received 
some political education in the conversa- 
tion of the workshop and the public 
house. Where was the slightest evidence 
of a similar leavening of the female 
population ? The Bill would not remedy 
the specific grievances of those women 
who were said to be suffering, as it eman- 
cipated only that class of women—the 
unwedded, namely—who were from 
their position and circumstances free 
from such grievances. The absence of 
spontaneity in the movement was shown 
by the clever management which secured 
a report of a meeting in the daily papers 
on the eve of this debate, and by such 
Petitions as one he had presented. It 
happened that day that he had presented 
& Petition in favour of this Bill, signed 
by several very eminent members of the 
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University which he had the honour to 
represent—men of distinction and ability 
—men whose support he was sure he 
should not forfeit by giving an honest 
vote. This Petition did not come 
directly to him from any one of these 
distinguished constituents of his, but it 
came accompanied by a letter from a 
lady who explained herself to be the 
secretary of the London Society for pro- 
moting this cause, while the analysis of 
the signatures had previously been sent 
to the newspapers. He believed that he 
was speaking in the presence of one who 
signed that Petition, and he attached 
great value to his as to the other signa- 
tures, but he did not think that justice 
had been done to the petitioners by the 
manner in which the Petition had been 
treated. Iffor no other ground he op- 
posed this Bill, because it was a contri- 
bution to doctrinaire agitation on the 
part of people who lived in the soli- 
tude of their own philosophic ideas, and 
thought to recast society upon their pri- 
vate theories, forgetful of that great ele- 
ment of human nature which ought to 
predominate in the affairs of the world. 
Theory might urge that there was no 
difference between men and women 
which the equity of politics should 
respect, but human nature warned us 
that if the female character—which was 
emotional rather than logical—acquired 
any undue influence in the affairs of 
State, sentiment and not reason might 
guide the deliberations of the world. 
His noble Friend the Member for North 
Leicestershire had shown himself some- 
what inconsistent in the risky argument 
which he had drawn from the presence 
of women on the London School Board. 
First he had treated the present Bill as 
a very little measure, and ridiculed the 
apprehensions of those who argued that 
women’s suffrage might lead to women’s 
Membership. Then he not only appealed 
to the presence of women on the London 
School Board as a thing good in itself, 
but he proceeded to exalt the dignity and 
importance of the London School Board 
as a body hardly inferior even to Parlia- 
ment. But if women already sat in an 
assembly which was by his noble 
Friend’s own showing so important, 
where was the absurdity of anticipating 
that if this Bill passed Parliament itself 
might soon be within the female grasp ? 
The election of women on School Boards 


should be a warning that, if the pro- 
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posed concession were made, the agita- 
tion would go on until, in mere weari- 
ness and disgust and utter scepticism as 
to any good result from further resist- 
ance, we might have England governed 
by that which had never before been 
heard of except in the Rome of Elaga- 
balus—a Senate of Women. 

Mr. FAWCETT: As I have not 
spoken upon the subject since the Bill 
was first introduced, I trust that the 
House will allow me to make a few re- 
marks. With regard to the speech of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), it is 
only necessary for me to say with refer- 
ence to the Petition to which he has very 
pointedly alluded, that I believe I have 
authority to state that there is not a 
single member of the University who 
signed that Petition who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the way in which it has 
been got up, and the matter which it 
contains. He says itis objectionable that 
the Petition should have been sent to 
him by a lady who called herself secre- 
tary of the London Society for promoting 
this cause. Now as one of those who 
signed the Petition I must say that I do 
not think it could be entrusted to better 
hands than the hands of this lady, espe- 


cially when I know she is the daughter 
of one of the most distinguished members 
of the University which the hon. Mem- 


ber represents. I have only one other 
remark to make in reference to his 
speech. He says that if women had 
votes they would be withdrawn from 
their domestic duties, and that it would 
be impossible for them to devote the time 
necessary to enable them to study public 
questions. Now, in the name of com- 
mon sense, does he wish us to believe 
that every man who has a vote is drawn 
away from the pursuits of his life and 
from his ordinary daily labour—that an 
artizan working in a mill—a barrister 
practising in a court—a doctor attending 
his patients, cannot properly study pub- 
lic questions without neglecting their 
ordinary employment. Allow me upon 
this subject to repeat an anecdote which 
was related to me a few minutes ago by 
an hon. Member sitting near me, who 
represents a northern borough. It will 
show that the male electors who have 
votes, are not often, unfortunately, even 
in their leisure moments, engaged in 
studying public affairs, but that the 
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less honourable pursuits. I think that 
the anecdote will forcibly illustrate the 
injustice of the present system. My hon. 
Friend told me that at a recent election, 
when he was canvassing the borough 
he represents, he, and a distinguished 
Member of this House, who was then his 
Colleague, in endeavouring to find two of 
the electors they wished to canvass, dis- 
covered them sotting in a public-house, 
In fact they were drunk, and were cer- 
tainly not devoting their leisure moments 
to the study of politics. After my hon. 
Friend had had an interview with his 
two drunken constituents, and was leay- 
ing them, a woman came out of her house 
and said—‘‘I have paid rates for 20 
years. How can you say that I ought 
not to have a vote when you have just 
been soliciting the votes of these two 
drunken men?” ‘ Well,” my hon. 
Friend said—‘‘I think what you say 
is very reasonable,” and ever since then 
he has been a consistent supporter of this 
Bill. I wish now, in a few words, to 
refer to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Home Secretary. I am 
not going to be drawn into a discussion 
as to the relative ability of men and 
women. It is not necessary to assert 
that men and women are intellectually 
equal in all respects. Nobody can ex- 
press an opinion on the point until the 
experiment has been fairly tried, and it 
never yet has been fairly tried. Give 
women the same opportunities for intel- 
lectual development as men, and then, 
and not till then, shall we be able to say 
what they can do. I was ceriainly as- 
tonished to hear the Home Secretary 
say that no woman had ever been a great 
painter. Did he forget Rosa Bonheur ? 
He said further, that no woman had 
ever been a great musical composer. 
He is not perhaps aware—I think it 
came out afterwards by accident—of a 
story that shows that women do not 
always receive their due deserts. Women 
do their work quietly, and many a man 
who has attained great success would 
never have filled so Fistinguished a posi- 
tion if ithad not been that some woman 
had helped him. Upon this very ques- 
tion of musical composition it has come 
out that one of the most admired pieces 
attributed to Mendelssohn was entirely 
the composition of his sister. That great 
composer also admitted that she had 
helped him in his other works to an ex- 
tent which he could not describe. I 
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must confess that the Home Secretary 
astonished me very considerably by going 
into an historical argument, in which he 
seemed to think that he had discovered, 
as areason why women should not have 
votes, that it was men who had always 
defended the country, and that it was 
the barons who obtained the Magna 
Charta from King John. If this argu- 
ment is worth anything it certainly 
amounts to this, that no one should 
have votes except barons and soldiers. 
Repeating the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), the Home Secretary said, 
the great argument against the Bill of 
my hon. Friend was that if it were 
carried it would ultimately lead to 
the giving of votes to married women 
and to women taking seats in this 
House. Before I reply to that argu- 
ment let me say that it is an old one. 
Never was there a great change pro- 
osed, or a great measure of reform 
leought forward, but that some ‘‘bogey” 
was immediately called up to alarm and 
terrify us. When Catholic emancipation 
was proposed, and it was advocated that 
Catholics should have seats in this 
House, one of the favourite arguments 
of the opponents of the proposal was, 
that if the Catholics were admitted to 
this House there was no reason why a 
Catholic should not sit upon the throne. 
One of the favourite arguments used by 
the opponents of household suffrage was 
that if household suffrage were granted 
there was only one other step, and that 
was manhood suffrage. We have not 
been intimidated or frightened by argu- 
ments such as this, but it seems to me 
that the Home Secretary and the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock are in- 
dulging in doctrines which are danger- 
ous, when they assume to think that 
property is no longer to be the basis of 
the qualification for a vote in this coun- 
try. The right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock quoted with commendation a 
saying of the democratic Benjamin 
Franklin, that it is idle to suppose that 
property possesses the exclusive right to 
the franchise. Without presuming too 
confidently to predict what will happen, 
I have no hesitation in saying that these 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock, will next 
Easter Monday be quoted with rapturous 
applause, when 60,000 men gather to- 
gether on the Town Moor at Newcastle 
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to demand manhood suffrage. There is 
no logical reason why married women 
should not have votes if you demand 
manhood suffrage. But we who sup- 
port this Bill do not wish to declare that 
we desire that the franchise should be 
based upon any other condition than it 
is based upon at the present moment— 
namely, property. Unless a woman can 
obtain a vote by property we do not wish 
to do anything either to admit her or to 
exclude her. It is therefore you who, 
if you throw this argument of property 
aside, will be lending an assistance to 
the agitation in favour of manhood suf- 
frage which I believe you will heartily 
repent. I wish now, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to go through the leading argu- 
ments which have been advanced in the 
debate upon this Bill. The reasons in 
its favour have been stated so often, and 
I am anxious to occupy as little as pos- 
sible of the time of the House, that it 
appears to me to be the fairer course to 
deal with the arguments against rather 
than those in favour of the Bill. The 
first argument is that the majority of 
women do not ask for this Bill, and that 
a great number of them are opposed to 
it. If this Bill contemplated making a 
woman vote who did not wish to vote, it 
would not find a more resolute opponent 
in this House than myself. But when 
you say that a majority of women are 
opposed to it, I say that it is impossible 
to prove it; and I say further, that the 
same argument, in an analogous case, 
you did not accept as complete. I re- 
member perfectly well, when I first came 
into this House, that I heard it stated 
again and again that the majority of the 
working classes of this country were not 
in favour of the extension of the suf- 
frage. It was said that it was only the 
active politicians among them, just as 
it is now said that it is only the 
active women agitators who are in favour 
of this Bill. Now, what do we observe? 
No doubt it never could be proved that 
a majority of the working classes were 
in favour of the extension of the 
suffrage, and more than it can be 
proved now that a majority of the agri- 
cultural labourers are in favour of 
household suffrage in counties; and yet 
it was again and again stated that the 
majority of the working classes were in 
favour of household suffrage. The 
House soon after that recognized the jus- 
tice of the claim for an extension of the 
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suffrage to the artizan class, by having 
once recognized the abstract justice of 
the plea. But the argument which no 
doubt produced the most influence on 
the House is this, that at the present 
time the interests of women are far 
better looked after by men than they 
would be looked after by themselves ; 
and it was said by the Home Secretary 
that if you could only prove to him that 
women’s questions of a vitally interesting 
nature were treated with injustice in this 
House, it would be a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of voting for the Bill. 
Nothing could be further from my mind 
than to accuse this House of consciously 
doing anything which is unjust or wrong 
to women, but women and men may 
have very different views of what is best 
for women, and our position is this, that 
according to the principles of representa- 
tive Government it is only fair that 
women should be able to give expression 
to their wishes on measures likely to 
affect their interests. Take for instance 
the case of educational endowments. 
The Endowed Schools Commissioners 
have again and again said that one feel- 
ing they found prevalent in the towns 
was, that educational endowments should 


be so used that the wants of every boy 
should be satisfied before any attention 


is paid to the wants of women. What 
right have we to suppose that this is the 
opinion of women on this subject, con- 
sidering their enthusiasm for education ? 
What right have we to suppose that if 
they could exercise power in this House 
they would not demand an equal share 
in the educational endowments of the 
country ? I wish to direct the attention 
of the House to what seems to me a 
most important argument on this sub- 
ject. Hitherto the question has been 
treated too much as if it simply con- 
cerned women of property. Now, you 
say that men can be safely entrusted to 
legislate for women—that men can be 
safely entrusted in the constituencies to 
represent the wants of women. I say 
that anyone who studies the industrial 
history of the country—anyone who looks 
to what trades unions have done—can- 
not for a moment believe in this con- 
clusion. What are the arguments in 
favour of trades unions. I am not op- 
posed to trades unions. One of the first 
speeches I ever made was in their 
favour, but at the same time I do not 
conceal their defects. It has been again 
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and again asserted that without the 
power of combining in trades unions it 
would be impossible for workmen to ob- 
tain a proper reward for their labour, 
and that it would be impossible to se- 
cure their just rights. This is their 
deliberate conviction asserted a thou- 
sand times over. But have they ever 
admitted a woman to these trades unions? 
They have almost invariably excluded 
women, and although they say that 
without these combinations it is impos- 
sible for labour to obtain its just reward, 
they take very good care to exclude 
women from them. I have known, on 
several occasions, when a trades union 
has organized a strike, that when the 
women who had had no voice in deciding 
upon the strike showed themselves 
anxious to take advantage of the labour 
market, the trades unionists stood out- 
side the shops, to keep women away 
from doing men’s work. What took 
place in the Potteries? It is perfectly 
well known that for years and years 
men were so jealous of the competition 
of women labourers that they made it a 
rule in the trades union that the whole 
force of the union should be used to pre- 
vent women from using the hand-rest 
which the men invariably avail them- 
selves of, and which greatly facilitates 
the rapidity and precision of the work. 
Let us look to our legislation for the 
future, and I ask the House calmly to 
consider whether looking at some of the 
measures likely to be brought forward, 
it is not of essential importance that we 
should take the opinion of women upon 
them. Probably there is no social mea- 
sure existing in connection with the 
manufacturing districts which is of so 
much interest at the present time as the 
Nine Hours Bill, introduced by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). 
I have no doubt that the hon. Member 
has introduced that Bill with the, purest 
motives ; it isa Bill that affects vitally 
the interests of the unrepresented classes. 
Now what is this Bill? It is a Bill that 
limits the iabour of women to nine hours 
a day. What must be the inevitable 
result of that Bill? It must do one of 
two things—either impose a legislative 
limit of nine hours a day all over the 
country—and in that case call it a 
general Nine Hours Bill, or it must 
inevitably place the most serious restric- 
tions and impediments upon the employ- 
ment of women, For how can a manu- 
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facturer, unless he employs women on 
the principle of half-time, say that 
directly the nine hours are up, every 
woman must leave, and then let the 
mill go on working for another hour or 
two without a woman being employed? 
The inevitable result will be to place 
grievous impediments in the way of the 
employment of women, and before we 
sanction such a measure it certainly 
seems to me that women should be con- 
sulted. It is, in my opinion, of the 
utmost importance that their opinion 
should be consulted. I am bound in 
candour to say—I do not know whether 
the sentiment is popular or not—that, 
looking to the past industrial history of 
this country, and seeing what the trades 
unionists have sometimes done to women, 
I am not certain that there is not at the 
bottom of the movement a feeling which 
is prompted by the jealousy of men with 
regard to the labour of women. But 


there is an argument, perhaps not 
avowed in this House, that is, neverthe- 
less, producing a great influence upon 
the Liberal Members, and it is one to 
which I wish particularly to direct the 
attention of hon. Members. I have heard 
it said again and again, by Liberal 


friends of mine, that they cannot vote 
for this Bill because they think one of 
its consequences would be to hinder the 
disestablishment of the Church. They 
are of opinion that the majority of 
women are opposed to disestablishment, 
and that if this Bill is passed it will put 
back that question 50 years. I am 
anxious to speak on this subject, be- 
cause I have always been in favour of 
disestablishment, and I shall always be 
in favour of it. But although these are 
my sentiments, it certainly seems to me 
to be an injustice of the grossest possible 
kind if we for one moment sanction the 
exclusion of women simply because we 
feel that they are so much in favour of 
the continuance of the Church that if 
they could exercise their vote the Estab- 
lishment of the Church would continue. 
Would it not be an injustice — almost 
amounting to a fraud—if the Church 
were disestablished on the plea that just 
a bare majority of the electors were in 
favour of disestablishment, when, at the 
same time, we believe that the feeling 
of women in favour of Establishment is 
80 great that the majority of the men 
would represent only a minority of the 
whole nation—and that, taking men and 
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women together, the majority is not in 
favour of disestablishment but of es- 
tablishment? It may, of course, be said 
that in some questions the opinion of 
men is more important than that of 
women, and that the opinion of 100,000 
men in favour of a particular proposal 
represents more weight than the opinion 
of 100,000 women against it. But can 
you say this with regard to such a ques- 
tion as the Church, or the question of the 
Nine Hours’ Bill, or othersI might enume- 
rate? Surely you cannot say it with regard 
to the Church, for the spiritual welfare of 
women is of just as much importance as 
the spiritual welfare of men, and in a 
question whether the Church should be 
continued as an Established Church or 
not the opinion of women ought to ex- 
ercise the greatest amount of influence 
upon us. We ought to endeavour to 
trace out what is the effect of the Church 
Establishment upon the great mass of 
the people, and to whom would you go to 
obtain this opinion? It seems to me that 
if I wished to ascertain what is the effect 
which the Church is producing at the 
present time I should go to those who are 
most practically acquainted with its work- 
ing—those who see most clearly its influ- 
ence among the poor—and I believe they 
are women and not men. Now, however 
much I may be in favour of disestablish- 
ment, it seems to me that to exclude 
women from the vote, simply because we 
think it would delay the reform we desire, 
is sanctioning a principle which is essen- 
tially unfair—essentially unjust—and is 
just as unreasonable as if the Church 
party were to try to disfranchise the 
Nonconformists because the Noncon- 
formists have tried to disestablish them. 
It seems to me, further, that you cannot 
rest the exclusion of women upon the 
ground that they are unfit intellectually 
for the franchise. Last year you did 
that which showed conclusively that in 
your opinion, however unfit intellectually 
they might be to vote, yet if they pos- 
sessed a certain property qualification 
they ought to have a vote. You cast to 
the winds the idea of anything like in- 
tellectual fitness when you were occupied 
night after night in elaborating various 
schemes for securing the representation 
of the illiterate voter. It is evident, I 
think, that ‘‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before.” I infer from the 
speech of the Home Secretary that the 
Government are about to join the Liberal 
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Members at this end of the House in 
support of the Bill of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) in favour of giving the agri- 
cultural labourer a vote. But if we 
enfranchise the agricultural labourer, 
and refuse to give a vote to women, we 
shall be landed in this dilemma—we 
shall declare that although the labourer, 
however ignorant, ought to have a vote, 
no woman, however intellectual, ought 
to enjoy it. I will only in conclusion 
allude to one thing which, no doubt, has 
greatly prejudiced this Bill. It has so 
happened that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester has been identified 
with another agitation, and it has also 
happened that many persons who are 
advocates of this Bill outside this House 
have also been identified with that 
agitation in favour of the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. It appears 
to me singularly unfair to let such a 
consideration as this in the least degree 
influence our decision. It would be just 
as unfair as it would be to let our de- 
cision be influenced on any question that 
can be brought forward by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), because he happens 
to be identified with the Permissive Bill. 
I can only say that many of those who 
support this Bill differ fundamentally 
from the views held by the hon. Member 
for Manchester in reference to the repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts; and 
many of those who are the strongest ad- 
vocates of the Women’s Disabilities Bill 
outside the House are also opposed to 
the manner in which the agitation 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts 
has been conducted. Now I will only 
say in reply to the argument of the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, that 
he seems to think that those who support 
this Bill wish to make woman less 
womanly. Ifthe right-hon. Gentleman 
can convince me that giving them a vote 
would make them in any respect less 
womanly, or men less manly, I would 
immediately vote against the Bill. He 
concluded by quoting a sentence from 
Addison, in which he says that the glory 
of a state consists in the modesty of 
women and the courage of men. I have 
yet to learn that this Bill is calculated 
to make women less modest; and I have 
also yet to learn that giving women a 
vote, can in the slightest degree diminish 
the courage ofmen. It is probable, nay, 
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almost certain, that this measure will 
not be accepted on the present occasion, 
I believe that the feeling in its favour is 

wing. I believe, if there are no more 
solid reasons than those which have been 
advanced against it to-day, it is certain 
to stand the trial of free discussion. It 
is possible that women exaggerate the 
advantages which the passing of this 
Bill will confer upon them, but I am 
most firmly convinced that the other 
consequences which are attributed to it 
by the opponents of the measure are in- 
finitely move exaggerated. 

Mr. HERON: Sir, the usual argu- 
ments have been adduced at this stage 
against the Bill of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield has intro- 
duced what I may call the facetious argu- 
ment, and has referred to the possibili- 
ties of what might occur if we had a 
lady Prime Minister, which invariably 

rovokes a laugh. It is easy, as in a 

hristmas play, to introduce a baby in 
a perambulator, and to ill-treat that un- 
fortunate argument. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
has referred to one or two matters of 
importance which I invite candid atten- 
tion to. Among other things he has said 
that there is no possibility of injustice 
being done to a woman by being deprived 
of the franchise ; but I would just remind 
him that in Ireland it has repeatedly 
happened in the pastoral districts that a 
woman, the wife of the elector, and who 
has practically been the head of the 
household for years, contributing mainly 
to its sources of income, as the head and 
manager of the dairy farm, has, on the 
death of her husband, received notice to 
quit, and been driven from the house 
which she had for years supported. 
Then some reference has been made to 
what I may term the historical argu- 
ment. I thought that was an argument 
which had been long since exploded, but 
we have had references to the invasion 
of England by the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
the assembling of the barons at Runny- 
mede. Women hadno votesthen. But 
it must be remembered that in those 
times Parliamentary representation did 
not exist. Representative government, 
as it is now understood, is only a matter 
of the last few centuries in the history 
of the world. It is idle to draw histori- 
cal allusions from a remote antiquity 
or even from the middle ages, seeing 
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that in those ages Parliamen repre- 
sentation did not exist. We are ‘as 
met by what is called the logical argu- 
ment; but when it is urged that women 
are deficient in logical acuteness I would 
ask how many hon. Members there are 
in this House who could stand a com- 

titive examination in the works of 
me Stuart Mill if that were a qualifi- 
cation for entering Parliament. The 
common argument is that women should 
be placed on too lofty a pedestal to be 
dragged through the mire of political 
contests, but I would refer hon. Gentle- 
men who use that argument to a con- 
sideration of the many degrading em- 
loyments of women, and I would ask 
wd long it is since women were com- 
pelled to work in the mines of England 
and Scotland. Is it not the fact that 
even now they are condemned to the 
most menial domestic offices, and to those 
employments out-of-doors which at all 
events do not place them on that poli- 
tical pedestal of beauty on which hon. 
Members seek to place them. Now the 
present Bill is not a matter of the great 
importance which some hon. Members 
seem to attribute to it. It does not en- 
franchise any enormous number of 


women, and I would ask anyone whe- 
ther, in the present state of modern 
society, intelligence, good sense, good 
conduct, and a property qualification 
should not have a right to the franchise 


irrespective of sex. If women got the 
franchise under the Bill which gives it 
to those illiterate voters for whom we 
sat hours and weeks last year in order to 
secure it to them, I do not think they 
need be at all afraid of any comparison 
that might be made; and I would ask 
why women who trade in every trade, 
who work in every work, and who are 
artists in every art, are not to be con- 
sidered fit to hold the electoral franchise. 
I shall not detain the House from a 
Division any longer ; but I trust that by 
the vote to be recorded to-day progress 
will be made in this matter, and that at 
all events a great number of hon. Gen- 
tlemen will declare that the electoral 
franchise is no longer to be denied to 
that half the community who are not 
the least suited to advance the prosperity 
and happiness of the empire. 

Kart PEROY: I thank the hon. 
Member for Brighton for one or two 
admissions which he made in the course 
of his speech. He told us that a com- 
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munity of trades unionists declined to 
allow their wives to become members of 
trades unions, and beat them with sticks 
from the doors of the shops where they 
applied for work during a strike, and 
yet we are constantly told that this class 
should occupy a most prominent posi- 
tion in reference to all legislative func- 
tions. Then he told us that the Church 
ought not to be disestablished until we 
had taken measures to ascertain the 
feelings of all those who had any interest 
—TI had almost said in their eternal wel- 
fare. I think the question before us is 
one on which the House has probably 
already made up its mind, and desis, 
as it would be idle to spend much more 
time upon it, I shall not go into one or 
two other points in the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech to which I might otherwise have 
referred. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, told us one curious story about two 
men in a house being drunk and a 
woman sober, from which he drew the 
conclusion that the woman ought to 
have a vote. That was very peculiar 
logic, for it was equivalent to saying 
that where A is a man who is sober and 
B a man who is drunk, A ought to have 
a vote and B not. That is an argument 
searcely worthy of the hon. Member. 
But what I rose for chiefly was to ex- 
press my astonishment at the support 
which this measure has received from 
this side of the House, because I look 
upon it in the same light as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock, 
as being the most utterly revolutionary 
one which has been brought before us 
for a very long period. -I know I shall 
be told that it is a very Conservative 
measure, that ladies are very great 
admirers of Conservatism, and so forth. 
If hon. Members mean by this that it 
would be a very popular party move, I 
do not feel myself in a position to be 
able to give an opinion upon that sub- 
ject, but if it is meant that Conservative 
principles would be supported by such a 
measure, I must say that if that were 
the case it would be the most remark- 
able instance of gathering grapes from 
thorn bushes that was ever witnessed in 
the history of the world. I look upon 
this measure as a symptom of that spirit 
which is now so widely spread abroad— 
the spirit which seeks to do away with 
all distinctions in society, whether made 
by God orman. Itis not difficult to see 
the motive which actuates the agitators 
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of this question—that Will-o’-the-wisp 
that seems to have been reserved for us 
in the 19th century—the delusion of 
equality. It is equality in everything 
that makes them advocate the female 
franchise. This is a levelling Bill, and 
I am convinced that no good can pos- 
sibly arise from it. We are told on 
rather high authority that the proper 
duty of a woman is to be discreet and 
to keep at home, and from recent ex- 
perience it certainly would seem that 
when they cease to be keepers at home 
they cease to be discreet. We are re- 
trograding in civilization, and no con- 
siderations of experience or revelation 
seem to have any weight with us. But 
we can still perceive what the laws of 
Nature impress upon us, and I certainly 
never heard until this evening the theory 
really advanced that we should have 
regiments of Amazons. We do not 
seem to know that it is not fit for women 
to teach in large assemblies—yet that 
discovery was made 1,800 years ago. 
Nor do we perceive what part women 
have played in history. I know that if 
this measure had been passed in former 
times the result would have been that 
all the viragoes and furies in history 
would have been the most active voters 
in contested elections, whereas all the 
most respectable part of the female 

opulation would have stayed at home. 
t is necessary to remind the House that 
women’s passions are infinitely more 
violent, when once called forth, than 
men’s. Who was it that was the chief 
instigator of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew? Has the House forgotten the 
part that women played in the most 
horrible scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion? The state of Europe is not so 
tranquil now, the future politics so 
calm, that this is a fit time to invite the 
young ladies of England to engage in 
political strife. Of all ages the present 
is, perhaps, the one in which political 
power is most unfitted for them; but 
the principle is the same in all ages. 
The real fact is that man in the begin- 
ning was ordained to rule over the 
woman, and this is an Eternal decree 
which we have no right and no power 
to alter. I know this truth has been 
abused, and that the strong have ever 
tyrannized over the weak in this as in 
every other relation of life. But if the 
remedy for this is to put the weak on an 
equality with the strong, then we must 
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overthrow every authority and throne in 
Europe, for all have alike abused their 
power. This is the radical solution of 
the difficulty, but it is not one which 
should have found support from Con- 
servative benches. 

Mr. GOLDNEY opposed the Bill, 
which was a mere skeleton Bill, and, as 
it stood, did not exclude married women 
from the franchise. The notion of 
woman’s equality was put forward 
during the French Revolution, and was 
even then scouted as ill-judged and im- 
practicable. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
readily endorsed the remark of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners), that 
this was not a subject to be treated 
merely with sentiment and levity. A 
demand for enfranchisement advanced 
by a large number of individuals, and 
advanced in an earnest and respectful 
manner, with much eloquence, persist- 
ence, and ability, was entitled to a con- 
siderate reception at the hands of the 
House ; and he felt that the jokes which 
were made upon the subject were hardly 
such as did credit to the dignity of the 
House, or were consistent with the good 
taste which generally characterized the 
debates of a legislative Assembly of 
English gentlemen. He was bound, 
however, to say that the proposer and 
seconder of the measure that day had 
somewhat tempted attack, and especially 
the latter, who had calmly advanced the 
proposition that all the arguments 
against the measure had been so fre- 
quently and successfully answered that 
it was unnecessary to do so again. That 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Eastwick) had 
moreover fallen into a strange incon- 
sistency. He had said that it was ab-. 
surd to suppose that there was anything 
in the constitution of woman which ren- 
dered her less fit for laborious occupa- 
tions than man, and he had instanced 
cases in which women had proved them- 
selves as good soldiers as men, and had 
served as such without their sex being 
discovered. Butin the very next breath 
he said that no one in his senses really 
believed that, if this Bill were passed, 
women would sit in that House, because 
it was palpable to everyone who heard 
him that the toils and labours of the life 
ofa Member of Parliament were greater 
than the nature of any woman would 
enable her to endure. The real truth 
was—and upon this rested the whole 
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force of the case of the opponents of the 
Bill—that nature, or, to speak more 
properly, God, had created organic dif- 
ferences in the constitutions of men and 
women, assigning to each sex duties 
which the other was incompetent to dis- 
charge. That was the whole point of 
the matter. There were certain duties 
which could be performed by men and not 
by women, and certain duties which could 
be performed by women and not by men. 
He would not attempt to follow the 
course of the debate, and he regretted 
that after several defeats, the question 
had again been mooted in the last Ses- 
sions of an expiring Parliament. He 
still retained the opinions which he ex- 

ressed last year against the Bill, but 
his vote would certainly not be influ- 
enced by any such motives as those 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Brighton. He thought that the ques- 
tion whether women would vote for one 
political party or the other, was one 
which would not weigh for an instant 
with hon. Members, who would consider 
the question conscientiously. He should 
not follow the hon. Member for Brighton 
in his remarks, as to the bearing of this 

uestion on the disestablishment of the 

hurech ; but what he did contend was 
that if they gave women the franchise by 
this Bill they could not give them addi- 
tional rights without giving them also 
additional responsibilities. If women 
were to have an equal share with them in 
their rights, they must be prepared to 
have equally their responsibilities, and 
he for one would not expose his country- 
women to that. No doubt there might 
have been many passionate and eloquent 
speeches made by different women on 
this subject, but he did not think they 
had yet seen any conclusive proof of 
the general wish of the women of the 
country for this measure. He wanted 
to say a few words upon the Bill, be- 
cause his constituents had been visited 
by those ladies who went about the 
country. He had nothing to complain 
of in the tone those ladies adopted, but 
only that when they came into his lo- 
cality they did not give him the op- 
portunity of offering them such hos- 
pitality as he might be able to offer. As 
for the Bill itself, Parliament had already 
pronounced against it. The reasons 
which induced him to oppose it last year 
were equally in force now, for while he 
had listened with respect to the argu- 
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ments given in favour of the measure, 
he was bound to say that he remained 
of the same opinion as last year. 

Mr. HENLEY: Sir, I have always 
voted against this Bill, but I have lately 
watched carefully the operation of the 
exercise of the franchise both in muni- 
cipal and in school board elections by 
women, and as I think it has been bene- 
cial in these cases I do not see any rea- 
son why it should not be beneficial in 
Parliamentary elections. What my hon. 
Friend has said has confirmed me in the 
view I have adopted. He says the 
French revolutionists considered that 
they would not have the women. Well, 
I do not want us to be revolutionists, 
and that is an additional reason why we 
at all events should give the franchise 
to women. As to any insecurity in the 
wording of the Bill, that may be set 
right in Committee. The principle is 
that women should have the right of 
voting. I confess that I have always 
hitherto voted against the Bill, but for 
the reasons I have stated I shall now 
give it my hearty support. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
I am sorry that many hon. Members 
were not present to hear the able 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) ; 
I still more regret the conduct of some 
Members on this side of the House, 
who heard the right hon. Gentleman. 
While I listened to the speech of the 
right hon. the Member for Oxfordshire, 
who has just sat down (Mr Henley), 
and to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners), these right hon. Gen- 
tlemen recalled to my mind the old 
adage— 

“ A woman convinced against her will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
And it appeared to me that this feminine 
peculiarity had infected some of the 
advocates of the Bill on this—which is 
said to be the Conservative—side of the 
House. I hope, that these Gentlemen 
are in a small minority among us, for I 
cannot look upon this as a Conservative 
measure, although it was so represented 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), yet he said he was in favour of 
the disestablishment of the Church, and 
then went on to tell us, that, in order to 
maintain the Church as an establishment, 
we should disestablish the manhood 
qualification of the electors. Sir, it was 
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an observation of Mr. Burke, that literary 
men as politicians are too much given 
to change ; and of the truth of this, I can- 
not conceive a more striking illustration 
than the hon. Member for Brighton has 
afforded. Desiring, as he does, the dis- 
establishment of the Church, how can he 
expect us to accept his advice to adopt 
so revolutionary a measure as Pri 
suffrage, when we know, it is considered 
so ultra-democratic, that it has been 
rejected by every State in the American 
Union ; and yet that we should do this 
with a view to preserving the Established 
Church, which is peculiarly characteristic 
of the Conservative constitution of this 
country? The weakness of the argu- 
ments in favour of this Bill has been 
most extraordinary; the hon. Member 
for Penryn (Mr. Eastwick) said, that we 
have refused to enter into argument with 
him. But why? Because we dispute 
his premise. His premise is, that there 
is no mental difference between men and 
women. The whole course of Revelation 
and of history confutes that proposition, 
and it lies at the foundation of the argu- 
ments, attempted in favour of this Bill. 
The teaching of history is emphatic in 
this point ; and I lament, that hon Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, who call 
themselves Conservatives, should totally 
abandon the very foundation of their 
claim to that title by giving their support 
to this measure. Experience has taught 
me to fear the zeal of converts. A Con- 
servative Government, composed of Gen- 
tlemen now sitting on this side of the 
House, brought in and carried a measure 
of Parliamentary reform, which I have 
heard repeatedly condemned as too demo- 
cratic by Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House; and since the right hon. 
Gentleman on this side of the House 
took that course, it appears to me, that 
some of the leading spokesmen of the 
Conservative party are more rash in their 
views of innovation, than many Members 
on the opposite benches. I was glad to 
hear the constitutional and manly speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us, that 
he did not represent the views of the 
Government upon this question, and 
that the Government are divided upon 
it. So much the worse for the Govern- 
ment. I will for a moment consider an 
illustration, that was used by the hon. 
Member for Brighton. The hon. Mem- 
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ber says, that trades unionists refuse to 
admit women to their unions. I do not 
justify in the least the excesses, he men- 
tioned, as are sometimes committed by 
these bodies ; but I do say that, in coming 
to this conclusion, the artizans seem to 
me, in the deliberate exercise of their 
judgment, to have furnished an argu- 
ment against this Bill, and surely they 
are qualified to judge of the interests of 
their own order. This shows the feeling 
of the artizan class and the lower grades 
of Society. By citing their example the 
hon. Member for Brighton has furnished 
us with an argument against this Bill. I 
hold that we ought not to manifest less 
respect for manhood than these men. 
Now let the House consider its own po- 
sition: the present Parliament began its 
career by professions of regret and re- 
pentance for the supposed sins of its 
predecessors against Ireland. The House 
put on sackcloth and ashes in the pre- 
sence of Irish turbulence. During two 
Sessions this House, arrayed in sackcloth 
and ashes, devoted itself to the satisfying 
of Irish demands. You first disestab- 
lished the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
You next gave a large portion of the 
land, of the property, that once belonged 
to the landlords to the tenants. In the 
third Session, you passed an Election 
Bill involving the adoption of secret 
voting, a measure, which the Prime 
Minister at the outset acknowledged, . 
inflicted upon him a painful sense of de- 
gradation ; and in this he was echoed by 
the hon. Member for Taunton. Now, I 
pray the House not to proceed further 
in this course of humiliation. I pray you 
to stand by your manhood. Do not for 
one moment admit, being as you are, men, 
an assembly of men elected by men, that 
you cannot or will not do justice to 
women. Be assured, that you cannot, 
either as a House of Commons or as in- 
dividuals, command the respect of Eng- 
lishmen, of Scotchmen, or of Irishmen, 
if you are perpetually repeating and 
acting upon the understanding, that you 
are ashamed of the conduct of your own 
predecessors, and feel yourselves inca- 
pable of performing the common duties 
of manhood; and among these stands 
prominent the duty of guarding and 
protecting the interests of women. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
although he had hitherto supported this 
Bill and intended to do so now, he could 
not help remarking that during an im- 
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portant debate to which ladies ought 
not to have listened, ladies were in the 
gallery fanning themselves, and that 
much mischief had been done by ladies 
going about the country to agitate for 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. He referred to some passages in 
the 34th Book of Livy, in which there 
is censure of certain women for proceed- 
ings therein described. 

“Matrone nulla nec autoritate nec vere 
cundia, nec imperis virorum contineri limine 
poterunt. At que ego vix statuere apud 
animum meum possum utrum pejor ipsa ves est 
an pejore exemplo agatur.” 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: I am not 
going to make any speech in reply to 
the debate; but I should like to thank 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
for what I should consider, in spite of 
what the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire has said about manhood, as 
one of the most manly speeches made in 
the course of this debate. I must con- 
gratulate those who support this Bill 
upon that speech, for I remember the 
influence which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has exercised on this House and in 
this country in regard to household suf- 
frage for men. I believe his speech 
to-day will have a great influence in 
household suffrage for women. I now 
leave the question to the judgment of 
the House. 

Mr. GREENE could not understand 
on what ground this Bill could be sup- 
ported as a Conservative measure. He 
should be very sorry to see any Member 
in the House vote for a measure which 
he did not believe to be for the good of 
the community. He did not believe it 
to be for the good of the community to 
enable ladies to vote at Parliamentary 
elections, although no man had a higher 
regard for them than he had. He had 
taken counsel with many ladies on this 
question, and nearly all of them advised 
him not to vote for this measure, because 
they were of opinion that the operation 
of it would excite unpleasant feelings 
between themselves and their male rela- 
tives. He would tell a little story which 
might beof some service to political ladies 
whose husbands were refractory as to 
voting. There was a poor woman in his 
parish who had a very bad husband: A 
oveynes advised her to talk kindly to 
her husband, and thus try to “heap 
coals of fire on his head.”’ Subsequently, 
the clergyman asked her how matters 
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were going at home. She replied—‘T 
thought a good deal about putting fire 
on my husband’s head, but I tried boiling 
water.” 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
222: Majority 67. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorn Apvocare, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Law Agents prac- 
tising in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lorp Apvocatr and Mr. Apam. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 1st May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustiic Birts—First  Reading— 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders * 87) 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 1)* (68); 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 2) * (69). 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (73). 

Third Reading—New Zealand Roads, &c. Loan 
Act (1870) Amendment * (76). 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL. Nos. 14, 45, 73, 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT.) 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that instead 
of moving at this stage the Resolutions, 
of which he had given Notice, he would 
move them on the Report. 


Part I. 


Clauses 1 and 2 (Constitution and 
Judges of Supreme Court), agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Union of existing Courts in 
Supreme Court), agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Division of Supreme Courts 
into High Court and Court of Appeal), 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Constitution of High Court 
of Justice.) 


Lorpv CAIRNS: My Lords, I will 
now ask your Lordships’ attention to the 
Amendment I have to propose in this 
clause, and which raises a question of 
considerable importance with reference to 
this measure. I am glad to say that 
though several Amendments appear in 
my name on the Paper, they in point of 
fact all resolve themselves into one main 
question. The question raised by the 
Amendment which I have to propose is, 
so far as I am aware, the only point of 
difference as regards the plan contem- 
plated in this Bill; butif your Lordships 
—as I hope you will—should think fit to 
adoptthe change containedin my Amend- 
ment, that change can be made without 
the slightest difficulty and without any 
injury whatever to the scope and bear- 
ing of the Bill; while it will, as I think, 
be of great advantage to the new system 
about to be established by the measure 
of my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack. I have to propose in this 
clause that the words “‘ the Lord Chan- 
cellor ’’ be inserted in line 12 of page 2 
of the Bill, so as to provide that the 
Lord Chancellor shall be a member of 
what is to be termed the High Court of 
Justice. While your Lordships are con- 
sidering the Amendment I must ask you 
to take Clauses 5 and 31 of the Bill to- 
gether, in order that you may fully 
understand the nature of the proposition 
in the Bill. The outline of the measure 
proposed by my noble and learned Friend 
may be very shortly described as one 
having for its object the consolidation 
of all the principal Courts of the coun- 
try; and inasmuch as those Courts at 
present administer some of them a sys- 
tem of jurisprudence different from that 
administered by the others, the object 
of this Bill is to bind up in one com- 
mon system all the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of Law and of every Court in the 
country administering primary jurisdic- 
tion, and to allow each of them to ad- 
minister that portion of the general busi- 
ness to the discharge of which it is best 
fitted. That being the scheme, the Bill 
proposes that it should be divided ‘into 
two great portions—one, the Primary 
Court, to be called the High Court of 
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Justice, and the other, the Appellate 
Court, to deal with appeals from the 
Primary Court. Well, my Lords, such 
being the outline of the measure, I have 
to remind your Lordships of what was 
so clearly stated by my noble and learned 
Friend on the introduction of the Bill. 
He stated that for the purpose of effect- 
ing an easy transition, the distinction 
existing between the Courts was to be 
retained as a matter of arrangement. 
The principal Common Law Courts and 
the Court of Chancery for that purpose, 
and that alone, are to be kept distinct 
and to become different Divisions or 
Chambers of the High Court of Justice. 
That was the recommendation of the 
Judicature Commission, and the Bill 
professes to carry it into effect. And it 
does so in respect of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law—the Queen’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 
Those three Courts become Divisions or 
Chambers of the High Court; they are 
to be continued under their present 
Chiefs, and those learned Judges are to 
retain the titles which they at present 
bear. This would be, so far as the 
Courts of Common Law are concerned, 
a most judicious arrangement. But when 
we come to the Court of Chancery we 
find a marked distinction, and one that 
I fear will be attended with very inju- 
rious results. The present constitution 
of the Court of Chancery is this :—The 
Lord Chancellor is the head of the Court; 
by legislation of comparatively recent 
years there are two Lords Justices of 
Appeal in Chancery who sometimes sit 
alone and sometimes sit with the Lord 
Chancellor; generally disposing of Ap- 
pellate business, but sometimes dispos- 
ing of Primary business. Here, then, 
we have three Primary Judjges of the 
Court of Chancery, the Lord Chancellor 
being the head. We next come to the 
Master of the Rolls, who hitherto has 
performed in Chancery the functions of 
a Primary Judge; and then come three 
Vice Chancellors who are Primary 
Judges. So that, on the whole, there 
are seven Chancery Judges, with the 
Lord Chancellor at their head, four of 
them Primary Judges, and the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lords Justices, Ap- 
pellate Judges. Now contrast that with 
what this Bill proposes in respect of the 
Court of Chancery which is to be the 
second Division of the High Court of 
Justice. The 31st section deals with the 
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who are to constitute the various divi- 
sions of the High Court. It provides 
that the second Division shall consist of 
four Judges, and shall include the Master 
of the Rolls; who shall be the President, 
and the several Vice Chancellors of the 
Court of Chancery, or such of them as 
shall not be transferred as ordinary 
Judges to the Court of Appeal. The 
clause therefore reduces the Court of 
Chancery, which now consists of seven 
Judges to four; it takes away the pre- 
sent head of the Court, and provides 
that the Master of the Rolls shall be 
President. If the matter rested there, 
it appears to me my case would have 
been a strong one. Continuing in the 
Common Law Courts five Judges, and 
reducing the number of Judges in the 
Court of Chancery from seven to four 
appears to me to be a violent change ; 
but the change is really greater than 
even section 31 would lead your Lord- 
ships to imagine — because, looking 
merely at that section, it might be sup- 
posed that the Master of the Rolls 
would continue to be, as-he is now, a 
Primary Judge, disposing of business 
coming before the Court of Chancery in 
the first instance. But that would be a 
delusion, because another section takes 
the Master of the Rolls and makes him 
a member of the Court of Appeal. I 
have no objection to his being dealt with 
in that way—it is a very proper course 
to take with a Judge in his high posi- 
tion; but I must state to your Lord- 
ships that it is wholly out of the ques- 
tion that the Master of the Rolls can 
erform the double functions of a mem- 

er of the Court of Appeal and a Judge 
of Primary Jurisdiction in the Court of 
Chancery. I am glad of the presence 
of my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Romilly), who for a period longer I be- 
lieve than that during which it has been 
held by any other Judge has filled the 
office of Master of the Rolls. In the 
noble and learned Lord’s presence I 
must not attempt to speak of the manner 
in which that office has been filled by 
him; but I may allude to the fact that, 
taking the average amount of business 
disposed of by the various branches of 
the Court of Chancery during the last 
22 years, my noble and learned Friend, 
owing to the constancy of his sittings, 
or to his aptitude for business, or to 
both, has got through as much business 
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as any other Judge and ahalf. Now, - 
that being so, [appeal to my noble and 
learned Friend and ask him this ques- 
tion— Would it be possible for the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, continuing to sit as a 
Primary Judge in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and disposing of the business he 
has hitherto disposed of, to perform 
also the functions of a Judge of Appeal 
in the Appellate Court to be created 
under this Bill? Your Lordships will 
remember that the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery sit continuously, except 
during the vacations, and if you with- 
draw one of them from his Court, you 
stop the business of the Court; you sus- 
pend the operations of the bar in that 
Court, and you interrupt the business of 
the suitors, which causes not only a great 
loss of time, but a very great waste of 
money. I am aware that my noble and 
learned Friend has been accustomed to 
sit in a Court of Appeal—the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; but I 
believe I am correct in saying that the 
occasions on which he has done so were 
periods of vacation in the Rolls and 
other Courts. I am confident, however, 
that as a general rule you cannot have 
the Master of the Rolls performing the 
functions of a member of the Court of 
Appeal. It is clear that there will be 
no superfluous or ornamental members 
of the new Appellate Court. The attend- 
ance — the constant attendance — of all 
the members will be required; so that 
as the Bill stands the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice will consist 
of nominally four members, but in reality 
only three—-because the Master of the 
Rolls will be taken away to serve as one 
of the members of the Court of Appeal. 
It is quite true that when the Judica- 
ture Commission considered the subject 
they recommended that the Master of 
the Rolls should be a member of the 
Court of Appeal ; but they recommended 
also that an additional Vice Chancellor 
should be substituted as a Judge of the 
First Instance for the Master of the 
Rolls. They held it impossible for the 
Master of the Rolls to perform the func- 
tions of a Primary Judge, and at the 
same time act as a member of the Court 
of Appeal, and therefore they recom- 
mended that an additional Vice Chan- 
cellor should be appointed as a substitute 
for him in the Court of Chancery. I 
am asking your Lordships at this moment 
to consider what would be the staff of 
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the Court of Chancery. Let me ask you 
to compare the staff of the Court of 
Chancery even at present with the staff 
of the Courts of Common Law. If you 
take the cases which actually come to 
be tried, you will find that as many 
cases are tried in the Court of Chancery 
in a year as in the three Courts of Law; 
and the cases tried in the Court of Chan- 
cery involve questions certainly as grave 
as those disposed of by the Courts of 
Common Law, and involve an amount 
of property, not only equal to that dealt 
with by the Courts of Common Law, but 
very greatly exceeding it. Now, at pre- 
sent, you have a staff of 18 Common 
Law Judges against seven Equity Judges. 
Mind you, I do not say that the Common 
Law Courts have too many Judges. I 
am only asking your Lordships to con- 
sider what will be the results when the 
proposed fusion is effected. What is the 
existing state of things as regards busi- 
ness in the Court of Chancery? I do not 
know whether your Lordships have been 
observing the remonstrances which have 
been made as to the accumulation of 
business in thatCourt ? Here I would beg 
it to be understood that I am in no way 
insinuating that my noble and learned 
Friend the present Lord Chancellor is in 
any way answerable for that accumula- 
tion. I believe that everything that 
man could do he has done, and will be 
done by him, to dispose of the causes 
brought into that Court. The accumula- 
tion arises from the limited staff of the 
Court and not from any shortcomings 
of ‘my noble and learned Friend and the 
staff of the Court. Well, my Lords, I 
observe that the other day one of the 
Judges of the Court of Chancery—one of 
the Vice Chancellors—said the arrears 
in his Court were such that they 
amounted to a denial of justice to the 
suitor. That is a very serious statement 
coming from a Judge. Again, in a 
letter to Zhe Times, ‘‘A Solicitor” 
states— 

“T wish to draw the attention of the public 
through your columns to the present state of 
the business in the Court of Chancery. I shall 
not make any comment, but leave facts to speak 
for themselves. In June, 1872, a special case, 
in which I am concerned, was set down for 
hearing before Vice Chancellor Malins. In the 
Cause List for Michaelmas Term, 1872, the case 
stood No. 47. In the Cause List for the sitting 
after the same Term it stood No. 45. In the 
Cause List for Hilary Term, 18738, it stood No. 
52. In the Cause List for the sittings after the 
same Term it stood No. 27, and in the Cause 
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List for the present Term it stands No. 30. 
Practically, therefore, even if the case be heard 
during the present Term, nearly 12 months will 
have elapsed between the time of setting down 
and the hearing. In another case, in Vico 
Chancellor Bacon’s Court, I carried an order 
into his Honour’s Chambers on the 14th of 
March, 1871, directing various accounts to be 
taken and inquiries made of a complicated 
nature. These accounts and inquiries have re- 
cently been completed, all possible diligence 
having been used by the solicitors in the cause, 
but I have not yet got the draft certificate, 
and I cannot tell when it will be delivered to 
me; and after it is delivered two or three 
months at the least will probably elapse before 
it is finally settled. This most vexatious delay 
is caused in some measure by the mode of doing 
business in Chambers, but more copacely oe 
the enormous amount of work which each Chief 
Clerk has to undertake. I make no complaints 
of the Vice Chancellors, or their Chief Clerks— 
on the contrary, I believe they do all that men 
can be reasonably expected to do; but the truth 
is there is not a sufficient number of Judges, and 
the Staff is wholly unequal to the amount of 
business. I have known the Courts of Chancery 
for upwards of 40 years, and believe that at no 
time during that period has the delay in pro- 
ceeding with business been greater than it is at 
the present time.” 

‘‘ Another Solicitor’ writes to Zhe Times 
a letter, in which he states— 

“The letter of ‘A Solicitor’ in The Times of 
to-day is too moderate. There are now waiting 
to be heard 69 causes before the Master of the 
Rolls, 193 before Vice Chancellor Malins, 55 
before Vice Chancellor Bacon, and 190 before 
Vice Chancellor Wickens—or 507 in all, to be 
heard by four Judges. This, besides as man 
other yj rien by petitions, motions, and ad- 
journed summonses, will give about 126 causes 
to each Judge, and at the present rate of pro- 
gress the last of them will not be heard for three 
years. To say this is perfectly scandalous is but 
too mild.” 

I do not, my Lords, take all these state- 
ments for gospel. I dare say there may 
be some amount of exaggeration or mis- 
take ; but they cannot be far from truth. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
from whatever cause—whether from the 
increase of the business of the country 
or from the growing complexity of rela- 
tions between man and man—there are 
considerable arrears of business. Your 
Lordships will also bear in mind that 


there will be an increased demand on’ 


the time of the Judges from other causes, 
and I ask you whether under the new 
system it is to be expected that the pro- 
gress of business will be ater. 
Hitherto, as a general rule, it has not 
been the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery to take evidence viva voce. It has 
been the practice in the Courts of 
Common Law, but not in the Court of 
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Chancery. This has not, I believe, 
arisen from any objection of the Judges 
to take evidence in that way, but 
because they have apprehended, and I 
think with some reason, that it would 
occupy too much time. For that reason 
they have preferred to get the evidence 
taken beforehand by affidavit. But this 
Bill provides—and I think rightly, for I 
am a strong advocate of the system— 
that the evidence in the Court of Chan- 
cery shall be taken viva voce. Conse- 
quently, there will be a greater demand 
on the time ofthe Judges. There would 
appear, therefore, to be no prospect of a 
decrease of business, and I think, there- 
fore, your Lordships will be of opinion 
that to reduce the number of Judges 
nominally to four, but practically to 
three, must, by tending to a still larger 
accumulation of arrears, operate very 
injuriously against the interests of 
suitors. No doubt there has been a 
suggestion that by the provisions of 
this Bill there will be a power to sup- 
plement the strength of the Court of 
Chancery by passing into it Judges from 
any of the other Courts. No doubt there 
will be that power, but it does not, I 
think, in any way affect the argument I 
have been addressing to your Lerd- 
ships. In the first place, you will not 
have the Judges. Three are to be re- 
moved from the Common Law Courts, so 
that the present number of the Judges of 
those Courts—18—will be reduced to 15. 
But that is not all. I speak with respect 
—with the greatest respect—of the Com- 
mon Law Judges; I have the highest 
respect for them ; but for years you will 
not have Judges in the Common Law 
Courts willing—and, with all deference, 
I will add competent—to administer in 
the Court of Chancery a system in which 
they are entirely untrained. The object 
of this Bill is to bring about a fusion of 
Law and Equity, and it appears to me to 
be of the greatest importance that when 
you are endeavouring to do that, you 
should be most careful not to weaken 
the Court of Chancery either numerically 
or morally. Your Lordships know that 
the system of Equity has grown up 
mainly not through the medium or in- 
tervention of Statute Law, but through 
the efforts of the Judges who have pre- 
sided in the Court of Chancery to temper 
the severity and the strictness of the 
Common Law, and to form a system 
which would harmonize more with the 
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wider and broader principles of justice ; 
and the highest authorities have been of 
opinion that in bringing about a fusion 
of Law and Equity, whenever there is a 
difference between them, the rules of 
Equity ought to prevail, and ought to 
precede those of Common Law. I will 
quote the opinion of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn on this point, and there 
could be no better. He says— 


“T admit that where Law and Equity differ 
the principles on which justice is administered 
in Equity are more consonant to rational justice 
than those of the Common Law, and, conse- 
quently, that the Law ought to be adapted to 
the standard of Equity I am not sorry 
to have an opportunity of, as it were, placing on 
record my reasons for thinking that the fusion 
of Law and Equity is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished; and further, that it must take 
place at the expense of the Law.” 


If that is so, and you are proposing to 
fuse the two systems together, I ask your 
Lordships to view the matter first from a 
numerical point of view. Suppose a 
fusion of metals were proposed, and that 
15 ounces of silver were to be fused with 
4 ounces of gold. You might have a 
very excellent metal produced, no doubt; 
but I venture to say that the alloy would 
partake more of the nature of silver 
than of gold; and I have great doubt 
whether in this incarnation of the fusion 
of Law and Equity the mixing of 15 
Common Law Judges with 4 Equity 
Judges will not result in the prepon- 
derance of the Common Law system over 
that of Equity when the jurisprudence of 
the country is carried out under this Bill. 
I therefore object to the way the Court 
of Chancery is treated numerically by 
this Bill, and I object still more strongly 
to the way in which it is treated morally. 
The Lord Chancellor is entirely dis- 
severed from the Court of Chancery. 
Strange as it may appear, when this Bill 

asses, if it should pass in its present 
orm, he will be a stranger and intruder 
in the Court which has hitherto been 
called his own, and of which he has been 
the head. He will have no more right 
to enter that Court, to interfere in it or 
take part in its proceedings, than any 
other Member of your Lordships’ House. 
But it was said when this subject was 
discussed elsewhere that though the 
Lord Chancellor will be severed from the 
Court of Chancery, he will be a member 
of the Appellate Court to be established 
by this Bill, and will have precedence in 
the Court of Appeal. That, I think, is 
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an argument which may be very shortly 
disposed of. The Lord Chancellor now 
sits on appeals; but he sits within the 
walls of his own Court, also, and is its 
head. Under this Bill he will not only 
be a stranger in the Court of Chancery, 
but he will be only a unit in the Appeal 
Court. No doubt he will be first in 
point of rank or precedence, but he will 
not be there as having any connection 
with his own Court. It must also be 
considered my Lords, that the Lord 
Chancellor’s duties in the Court of Chan- 
cery are not confined to judicial func- 
tions. High as are the functions of the 
Lord Chancellor in the administration of 
justice directly by himself, he also per- 
forms very useful and important work, 
which is altogether separate from the 
administration of justice as between 
suitors. There are a number of offices 
and a great number of officers in the 
Court of Chancery. There area number 
of officers who perform duties which are 
administrative in the strongest sense of 
the term, and in the offices questions are 
constantly arising which are submitted 
to the Lord Chancellor for his judgment, 
opinion, and advice. If his advice were 
not taken on questions such as those to 
which I allude, dis-organization would 
creep into the office, and a disorder most 
injurious to the interests of suitors would 
be the result. This is not provided for 
in this Bill. It is very true the Bill pro- 
vides that the second Division of the 
High Court shall be presided over by 
the Master of the Rolls; but the Master 
of the Rolls is not the actual head of the 
Court of Chancery—in that Division he 
will be only a Primary Judge, and I do 
not speak of the individual but of the 
office when I say that advice which when 
coming from the Lord Chancellor would, 
from the traditional weight that attaches 
to his authority, be received with defe- 
rence and listened to, would be resisted 
and resented when coming from a Pri- 
mary Judge. Then it is all but im- 
possible that from time to time ques- 
tions should not arise with reference to 
the conduct of officers of the Court, 
and it is most important that those 
questions should be heard by the Lord 
Chancellor and not by a Judge of the 
First Instance. Again, your Lordships 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
when the right of appeal will be con- 
tracted by the provision allowing only 
one appeal from the original Judge, the 
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discretionary arrangement of having a 
case heard by two Judges instead of by 
one becomes very important. These are 
the reasons which appear to me to make 
it undesirable that the Court of Chancery 
should be weakened, either numerically 
or morally. But before I ask your 
Lordships to consider my Amendment I 
wish to say a few words on another 
point. In my opinion the proposal in 
his Bill to which I have been referring 
will have a very serious effect on the 
office of Lord Chancellor itself. Hitherto 
the Lord Chancellor has been the greatest 
legal officer in the kingdom, and he has 
been so because he has held the position 
of head of the Court of Chancery. My 
Lords, there are those who entertain the 
opinion that it is not desirable the Lord 
Chancellor, as head of the Court of Chan- 
cery, should be a great political officer 
changing with the Government. I must 
say that is not my opinion. I hold that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, 
in point of theory, very great advantages 
have resulted in this country from the 
fact that, owing to the political office 
held by the Lord Chancellor, changes 
and alterations have been made in the 
mind of.that Court more rapidly than 
could have been the case if those 
changes and alterations had to depend 
on the ordinary duration of Judicial life. 
I would further have your Lordships 
consider whether in this country, where 
we have no Minister of Justice, it is not 
of very great advantage to the public to 
have one high Judicial functionary con- 
nected with the Executive Government, 
and subject to those Parliamentary re- 
sponsibilities which result from his pre- 
sence in Parliament as a member of the 
Government. If your Lordships share 
in those opinions, I will ask your Lord- 
ships to observe the very serious risk 
you run of not maintaining that connee- 
tion between the Lord Chancellorship 
and the Executive Government if you 
separate the Lord Chancellor from the 
Court of Chancery in the manner pro- 
posed by this Bill. Consider that if you 
alter the conditions and the elements of 
the office you must be prepared to de- 
fend it, not as a traditional office, but as 
one of a new creation. It appears to me 
that the step proposed may be regarded 
a new creation—one of a judicial office 
to be held by a person who will be a 
mere unit in a large Court of Appeal. 
The office, no doubt, will be one of im- 
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portance and dignity, but it will be a 
new Office created now for the first time, 
and a new office must run the gauntlet 
of criticisms on a new creation. I put it 
to your Lordships, without wishing to in 
any way exaggerate the matter, whether 
the office of the Lord Chancellor as a 
political office will not be exposed to 
danger—whether it may not be said that 
as you are making a new office to be 
filled by the Lord Chancellor, it would 
be very much better that the Lord Chan- 
cellor should not be a political officer at 
all, but simply President of the Court of 
Appeal. I believe, my Lords, that in 
the matter my noble and learned Friend, 
the Lord Chancellor, stands entirely on 
his own authority, because as far as 
other authority goes it is all the other 
way. The Judicature Commission re- 
commended that the High Court should 
be formed of different Divisions or Cham- 
bers; but it laid down as a standard 
that the Lord Chancellor should be at 
the head of the Court. In the Bill of 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Hatherley), which passed this House in 
1870, but was interrupted in its progress 
through the House of Commons by the 
press of other business, it was provided 
that the Lord Chancellor was to be at 
the head of the Court of Chancery. 
And, my Lords, a very striking proof of 
‘the opinion of a section of the public 
which I think is well deserving of consi- 
deration has come to our knowledge 
within the last few days. My Lords, 
‘the Equity Bar have no personal interest 
in the matter. As regards any personal 
interest, it must be a matter of in- 
difference to them whether the Lord 
Chancellor continues at the head of the 
Court of Chancery or not; but within 
the last few days two memorials on the 
subject have been submitted to my noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, 
and I think more remarkable documents 
have seldom come under public notice. 
One of them, I am told, is signed by 
every Queen’s Counsel practising in the 
various Equity Courts, with the ‘excep- 
tion of the Solicitor General. Those 
learned gentlemen may therefore be said 
to be unanimous. ‘What they say is 
ee 

_“From the terms of the Bill and from the 
views expressed in your Lordship’s published 
speeches, we believe that your Lordshi will 
agree that the only fusion of Law and Equity 
eous to the public, must 
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the Courts of Law and Equity would at present 
conflict, the doctrines of uity should be 
adopted, instead of those of the Common Law. 
In the Bill before Parliament the paramount 
authority of the Courts of Chancery, by which 
this result is now obtained is abolished. For 
the Courts of Chancery there is substituted a 
Division consisting of five Judges. From this 
Division the Lord Chancellor will be entirely 
separated.” 

They go on to comment on what they say 
will be the effect of that arrangement. 
This is not all. There is another me- 
morial from the Junior Bar. I have not 
counted the signatures, but I am told 
it is signed by 360 members, and is the 
positively unanimous representation of 
the Junior Bar. I see the names of 
those who, though they have not re- 
ceived the rank of Queen’s Counsel, are 
gentlemen of the greatest weight in the 
profession, and whose opinions are en- 
titled to consideration and respect. They 
say that— 

“the Bill, if passed as it now stands, will en- 

danger the very existence of Equity Jurispru- 
dence. . . Equity Jurisprudence has been main- 
tained up to the present time solely by the para- 
mount authority of the Court of Chancery, the 
life and essence ‘of which have been derived 
from its association with the Lord Chancellor. 
The Bill proposes to sever this association and 
destroy this authority. It does not, as it seems 
to us, substitute any means of preserving intact 
the spirit of the jurisprudence created by the 
long line of your Lordship’s illustrious prede- 
cessors.”” 
My Lords, I repeat that so far as autho- 
rity goes we have strong authority for 
the Amendment which I have suggested ; 
and I am not aware of any authority on 
the other side. I hope, therefore, my 
noble and learned Friend will really 
consider this matter. He and I have but 
one desire—to make the Bill as perfect 
as we can. I should be sorry that his 
incumbency in the Court of Chancery 
should be signalized by a determination 
of that existence which is hardly yet 
established. I hope he will continue 
there long as the head of that Court, and 
the Amendment which I ask your Lord- 
ships to adopt will tend to secure that 
object. 


Amendment moved, Clause 5, page 2, 
line 12, after (‘‘be’’) to insert (‘the 
Lord Chancellor.” )—( Zhe Lord Caurns.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I should have been glad to wait 
to hear the opinions of other noble 
Lords before addressing you on the sub- 
ject of this Amendment. I am very glad, 
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in the outset, to take this opportunity— 
as I am glad to take every opportunity 
to acknowledge, not only the fairness 
and candour with which my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) has stated 
the reasons for the Amendment which he 
proposes, but also the valuable assist- 
ance which I have received from him in 
connection with this subject, both in the 
House and out of it. My noble and 
learned Friend has stated that he and I 
have the same object in view—to give 
effect to the measure in a manner which 
may be most useful and advantageous to 
the public. My Lords, I entirely lay 
aside every other consideration whatever. 
If, indeed, the question which my noble 
and learned Friend has raised were to 
rest on authority, and if it were true that 
my own authorityis theonly onethatcould 
be offered against it, I should -certainly 
be quite unable to stand up before your 
Lordshipsand argue for my own proposal. 
The very last argument I should wish to 
weigh with your Lordships at all is the 
argument from my own personal autho- 
rity. Whatever may be said against 


these proposals, they have been made 
only because I thought them capable of 
being supported by good and sound 


reasons. These reasons it is my duty to 
state to your Lordships, and if your 
Lordships should not adopt them I 
would myself be the first to ask you to 
set aside the authority on which they 
were proposed. My noble and learned 
Friend spoke of the effect of the pro- 
posals in the Bill in three points of view 
—first, with respect to the general juris- 
prudence of the country, and the posi- 
tion of Equity in that jurisprudence; 
secondly, with respect.to the position of 
the Lord Chancellor; and thirdly — 
though he did not deal with that in de- 
tail—with respect to the position of the 
Master of the Rolls. The first, and ob- 
viously the most important of all these 
considerations, is that which is connected 
with the general jurisprudence of the 
country and the place of Equity in that 
jurisprudence. My noble and learned 
Friend adverted towards the close of his 
speech to some documents, justly cha- 
racterized by him as remarkable, ema- 
nating, the one not absolutely from all 
with the single exception he mentioned, 
but from very nearly all the leading 
practitioners at the Chancery Bar who 
had attained the rank of Queen’s Coun- 
sel ; the other from certainly a very large 
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number of the junior members of that 
Bar. Both documents contain names of 
the greatest weight, and both suggest 
the alarm entertained by the gentlemen 
who signed them lest the Bill in its pre- 
sent shape should endanger the very 
existence of Equitable Jurisprudence. In 
dealing with such a representation I 
feel embarrassed, not so much by the 
reasons given for that opinion, as by 
the respect I entertain for the gentlemen 
who have signed the documents. I really 
cannot criticize the representations con- 
tained in these two papers lest I should, 
even for a moment, seem to say anything 
inconsistent with the respect I entertain 
for all, and the great personal regard I 
entertain for many of those who signed 
them; but as my noble and learned 
Friend can hardly be said to adopt a tone 
or to recommend a course which would 
imply concurrence on his part in these 
very serious alarms, I may be excused for 
saying a very few words before I entirely 
pass from this topic. These gentlemen 
would seem to imply, that unless you 
very largely multiply the number of 
Equity Judges both in the Court of 
First Instance and in the Court of Ap- 
peal, the ruin of Equity Jurisprudence 
must follow from any attempt to do 
what the Judicature Commission has 
recommended, and what is of the very 
essence of the present measure—namely, ' 
to give to all the Judges full and equal 
jurisdiction, in equity, as well as in law. 
Now, I must say frankly, that, although 
if a necessity were shown for an in- 
creased number of Judges, every Go- 
vernment ought to provide for the due 
administration of justice, yet, subject to 
that, I say that the multiplication of 
Judges beyond the necessity of the case 
is in itself an evil, not only on account 
of the expense unnecessarily thrown on 
the public, but also because the more 
persons you employ to do the work, if 
they are beyond the number really re- 
— the greater risk thereisofits being 
one less energetically, and less effec- 
tively than it would otherwise be done, 
and, at the same time, the greater the risk 
from the inevitable infirmities of man- 
kind of multiplying the diversity of 
opinion in judgment, instead of tend- 
ing to the greater perfection or im- 
provement of the law. Therefore, 
without denying that when a case 
is proved for additional Judges that 
addition ought to be made, I do feel 
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bound to require full and satisfactory 
proof that it is necessary before assent- 
ing to it. My Lords, in my opinion, 
Equitable Jurisprudence is a much more 
robust, and a much less mysterious 
thing, than my friends who are the 
authors of these remonstrances would 
seem to think. This great divergence 
between Equity and Law which has 
given occasion to so much panic lest 
Equity Jurisprudence should disappear 
from among us is a thing of compara- 
tively very modern growth. Those great 
masters of Jurisprudence who founded 
our system of Equity were nurtured in the 
Common Law ; and down to very recent 
times such Judgesas Hardwicke, Eldon, 
and Kenyon were deemed to be equally 
well qualified to preside in the highest 
Courts of Equity and of Law. Lord Eldon 
himself—one of the greatest masters of 
Equity Jurisdiction that ever lived—did 
not think he was endangering the purity 
of Equity administration by recommend- 
ing the appointment of two successive 
Judges who never practised at the Equity 
Bar—Lord Gifford and Lord Lyndhurst 
—to the office of the Master of the Rolls, 
where each had to dispose, sitting alone, 
of Equitable cases. Is that capable of 
any other explanation than this—that 
Lord Eldon believed that the principles 
of Equity were laid upon a sufficiently 
solid foundation, and sufficiently capable 
of clear elucidation by argument and au- 
thority, to justify the opinion, that where 
you had a Common Law Judge of capacity 
and acuteness of mind, though sitting 
alone in the Court of Chancery, he could 
be trusted to make himself well enough 
acquainted with the principles of Equity 
to administer them effectively—parti- 
cularly when subject to the correction 
of a Court of Appeal? It-will also be in 
the recollection of your Lordships that 
within my own professional time, and I 
believe within that of my noble and 
learned Friend, an Equity Jurisdiction 
was administered by the Court of Exche- 
quer, and that in that Court Judges who 
had never practised in the Court of 
Equity sat as Judges of First Instance 
alone, and by themselves administered 
Equity. I myself argued many a case 
before the first Lord Abinger, and before 
Baron Alderson, each sitting alone in 
Equity. I hope your Lordships do not 
think that I want to exaggerate the ar- 
gument by denying that there would be 
any disadvantage in appointing men 
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skilled in Common Law, especially if 
they were to sit alone, to administer 
Equity; but I think what I have said 
will show that Equity Jurisprudence is 
not of so slight and evanescent a cha- 
racter as to be likely to be greatly en- 
dangered by intrusting men capable of 
discharging the highest functions of 
Common Law with a share in the ad- 
ministration of Equity. Let it always 
be remembered that there are abundant 
authorities and sources of information 
for the guidance of the Judges, and that 
those gentlemen of the Equity Bar who 
share in the alarms to which my noble 
and learned Friend has called attention 
would themselves be resorted to, and 
would assist the Judges; and not only 
would the great mass of equitable cases 
still; either by direct appropriation or 
by the choice of the plaintiffs, find their 
way naturally and gravitate into the old 
channels, but also if there is any case 
taken to what now are the Courts of Com- 
mon Law which ought to be dealt with 
in the Chancery Division ample power of 
transferis given. And here I feel bound to 
speak out according tomy ownconvictions, 
and to say that in my judgment Equit- 
able Jurisprudence has deteriorated 
rather than improved—has lost some- 
thing of its breadth and accuracy—since 
those changes which have led to the 
more marked and decided separation of 
the two branches of Jurisprudence. I 
think that Equitable Jurisprudence, 
either in breadth or accuracy, does not 
stand in so high a position as it was left 
in by Lord Eldon, or as it was when he 
took those two gentlemen from the Com- 
mon Law Bar and made them Judges in 
Equity. As to the numerical argument 
of my noble and learned Friend, it does, 
no doubt, at first sight, seem strong. In 
dealing with it, I will assume that there 
are four Judges of First Instance in the 
Chancery Division, though my noble and 
learned Friend only estimated them as 
three. It was not my intention, nor can 
I admit that it would be the effect of my 
proposal, that there should be only three; 
but at all events, I agree with my noble 
and learned Friend that four Judges 
there ought to be. My noble and learned 
Friend says that there are 18 Common 
Law Judges to be set against them ; but I 
would rather say—since three are trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal—that there 
are 15 Common Law Judges to be set 
against four Judges in Equity. At first 
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sight, this seems to be a considerable dis- 
parity—more especially as I am bound to 
admit the correctness of the description 
which my noble and learned Friend gave 
of the business of both branches of Juris- 
prudence. In point of fact, the business 
of the Court of Chancery is greater, or 
certainly not less than the aggregate 
business of the Courts of Common Law. 
But your Lordships must remember in 
making a comparison between the two 
branches that the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery represent four Courts, 
whereas the 15 Judges in the Courts of 
Common Law represent three; and 
although it is perfectly true that there 
is some business which may be done by 
a single Judge, or by two Judges, yet 
practically the business not despatched 
on Circuit is done by three Courts,’ and 
not by as many Courts as would be con- 
stituted if all the Common Law Judges 
sat alone. The fact is that all questions 
of law, or nearly all, which have any 
nicety are reserved from the jury trials 
and come before the three Courts sitting 
in banco. Taking these things into ac- 
count, it will be seen that there is really 
not much weight in the numerical argu- 
ment of my noble and learned Friend. I 
come now to deal with the question of 
the Court of the Master of the Rolls; 
because I quite agree with my noble and 
learned Friend that there ought to be 
four effective Courts of First Instance in 
the Court of Chancery. But here I con- 
fess my views are not similar to those of 
my noble and learned Friend. I think 
that under the Bill as proposed by the 
Government the Master of the Rolls 
would be as effective a Judge of First 
Instance as he is at present. It is quite 
true that he, like the two Lords Chief 
Justices and the Lord Chief Baron, 
would be also a member of the Court of 
Appeal ; but it would not be in contem- 
plation that he should be constantly 
withdrawn from the Rolls’ Court to sit 
in the Court of Appeal, but only that he 
should come there when it should ap- 
pear, under particular circumstances, to 
be practicable and desirable. I be- 
lieved, and still believe, judging from 
experience, that the duties he would 
have to perform in the Court of Ap- 
peal might be found consistent with 
the effective discharge of the duties 
of his own Court. It is always to be 
recollected that the Court of Appeal 
will consist of a very considerable 
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number of Judges. Some, and I hope 
not a few, of the most eminent lawyers 
who have filled the highest positions, 
either in the Court of Chancery or else- 
where, will act as additional members of 
the Court of Appeal and give their as- 
sistance upon any important questions, 
when the Court stands in need of their 
attendance. If that be so, I think, 
Equity will be powerfully represented in 
the Court of Appeal, and that though 
the occasional presence of the Master of 
the Rolls and the Chief Justices may be 
desirable, it will not ordinarily be neces- 
sary. My noble and learned Friend will 
propose in a later Amendment, that Her 
Majesty be enabled to appoint an addi- 
tional Judge to the Chancery Division of 
the High Court. I have already given 
reasons which oblige me to refrain from 
assenting to that proposition. It will not 
be necessary for me to enlarge upon this 
point, because my noble and learned 
Friend’s scheme stands together as a 
whole. But since my noble and learned 
Friend has very properly referred to 
what has lately been stated about the 
condition of business in the Court of 
Chancery as re-inforcing some of his ar- 
guments, perhaps your Lordships would 
wish that I should state exactly accord- 
ing to the information I have been able 
to obtain how the matter really stands. 
I do not admit that it is quite so bad as 
it has been represented to be. I am 
quite sure that the zealous solicitor whose 
letter in one of the public journals—TZhe 
Times—my noble and learned Friend 
quoted, to the effect that the delay in the 
transaction of business had never been 
greater for the last 40 years, was not ac- 
curately informed as to the whole of the 
facts, whether or not he may have been 
a sufferer in some particular case. 
But these are the real facts:—In the 
first place, the numbers were cor- 
rectly given by my noble and learned 
Friend of the causes set down for hear- 
ing at the beginning of the present 
Term. There were 69 in the Court of 
the Master of the Rolls, of which 21 have 
been heard and disposed of; 193 in the 
Court of Vice Chancellor Malins, 55 in 
that of Vice Chancellor Bacon, and 
190 in that of Vice Chancellor Wickens. 
Some of these have, of course, been 
disposed of. The reason why there 
were only 69 in the Court of the Master 
of the Rolls is because my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Romilly) disposed 
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of them with that energy and despatch 
to which a just tribute has been paid 
by my noble and learned Friend opposite. 
Therefore he has left behind him nothing 
which can be called an arrear. I need 
not say that there is a power of equa- 
lizing the business; and that power has 
been exercised. There is at present an 
Order being issued to transfer some of 
the business from the two Courts which 
are too much crowded to the Court of the 
Master of the Rolls. An examination of 
the state of the first 20 cases on the 
lists in the several Courts will show 
us what is the true state of the business 
—because those cases at the head of the 
list must include the unduly delayed, if 
there be such. I have already said that 
21 cases on the list of the Master of the 
Rolls have been heard since the com- 
mencement of Term; but these cases 
were not all taken from the top of the 
list, because some of the parties. to 
those at the top of the list were not 
ready, and others lower down were taken 
out of their turn. Of those remaining 
not less than 11 wait for the parties, and 
9 of them were set down in the pre- 
sent year. In Vice Chancellor Malins’ 
Court four cases await the conscience 
of the parties, and of the first 20, nine 
were set down this year, four were set 
down in April, 1872, five in May, and 
one in June. As these stand at the 
head of the list, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the rest have been set down 
considerably within the year. In Vice 
Chancellor Bacon’s Court there were set 
down one case this year, two in May, 
1872, one in July, two in August, three 
in November, and 11 in December, a 
very few months ago. In Vice Chan- 
cellor Wickens’ Court three cases were 
set down this year, two in April last, 
one in July, two in August, one in Octo- 
ber, and 11 in November, a few months 
ago. Considering that these are the 
facts, and that many of the cases are de- 
layed by the parties, I do not think we 
can draw conclusions from the present 
state of the business in Chancery, in 
support of any proposals not otherwise 
desirable, Now come to the re- 
marks of my noble and learned Friend re- 
specting the office of Lord Chancellor. 
We must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Court of Chancery will not con- 
tinue to exist as a separate Court, though 
it isa name, which my noble and learned 
Friend wishes to be continued, as descrip- 
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tive of a subdivision of the great aggre- 
gate Court to be constituted under this 
Bill. I quite agree that for the conve- 
nience of administration there should be 
a division corresponding to a great ex- 
tent with the existing Court of Chancery ; 
but the political and jurisprudential 
Court of Chancery hitherto known to 
our history will no longer exist. Bear- 
ing that in mind, what will be the posi- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor? He will 
not only be a member of the Court of 
Appeal under this Bill; he will be the 
head of the Supreme Court, comprehend- 
ing the Court of Appeal and the High 
Court—a position not less dignified nor 
less important than that which he now 
occupies. He will retain every function 
that is not strictly judicial without alte- 
ration—indeed, in some respects the Bill 
will enhance his position, because all 
officers who may be officers of the entire 
Court will be under this Bill under the 
especial patronage and superintendence 
of the Lord Chancellor as much as the 
officers of the Court of Chancery are 
now. In comparing the relative positions 
of the Master of the Rolls and the Lord 
Chancellor under the Bill, I venture to 
say they will be more nearly the same 
as they are now than if the Amendment 
of my noble and learned Friend were 
accepted. At present the Master of 
the Rolls is a Judge of a Court superior 
in authority as well as in rank and pre- 
cedence above the Vice Chancellors. No 
small part of the offices of the Court 
are subject to his special superintend- 
ence. He has the appointment to and 
special superintendence over the En- 
rolment Office, the Record Office, the 
Examiner’s Office, and the Office of Clerk 
of the Petty Bag. Under this Amend- 
ment the Lord Chancellor would be at 
the head of a particular Division which 
he has never been before, wherein he 
will not be really a Judge of First In- 
stance for any practical purposes, and I 
presume the Master of the Rolls’ office 
will undergo some corresponding dimi- 
nution. If it does not, then that Divi- 
sion will be constituted with respect to 
the position of its President in an entirely 
different manner from the other Divi- 
sions. Under the Bill, on the other 
hand, the Master of the Rolls will fill a 
place in the Chancery Division similar 
to that which the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench and the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
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and the Lord Chief Baron occupy in 
regard to their Courts respectively. 
These eminent Judges have no autho- 
rity at allover their colleagues. For all 

ractical and useful purposes the Lord 

hancellor’s position under the Bill will 
be the same as it now is; and I think, 
for the purpose of preserving the sym- 
metry of the new scheme and the har- 
mony which should exist between dif- 
ferent parts of the Oourt, the Bill as it 
stands will be better than if the Amend- 
ment is adopted. Upon grounds of 
mere personal susceptibility to the im- 
portance of patronage or precedence, I 
do not think that any mischief is to be 
apprehended either from the proposals 
in the Bill or from those of my noble 
and learned Friend: but if you adopt 
his Amendment, I fear you may give rise 
to doubts whether we are sufficiently 
maintaining the position of other eminent 
persons. Down to this time the Lord 
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Chancellor has exercised no authority 
over the Judges in any of the Common 
Law Courts; and nothing is more im- 
portant than that we should preserve 
the harmony which has hitherto existed, 
without giving rise to any judicial dis- 
trust or idea of a superiority which does 


not exist. I trust that result would not 
follow the adoption of the Amendment ; 
but I confess that in making these ar- 
rangements under the Bill I have been 
influenced by the desire to do that 
which would be least likely to run the 
risk of disturbing the harmonious co- 
operation of all the members of the 
united Courts. Now, I hardly see how 
you can introduce the Lord Chancellor 
as the head of the new High Court of 
Justice, comprehending not only the 
Judges of the Court of Chancery, but 
all the Judges of the three Common Law 
Courts, without putting the Common Law 
Judges in a position somewhat differing 
from that which they now hold; and I 
should be grieved if, for the sake of 
maintaining some supposed precedence 
belonging to the office which I now have 
the honour to hold, we were to raise 
questions involving any diminution of 
the dignity or any change in the position 
of other great Officers of the State. 
Lorp ROMILLY said, he was in 
favour of the Amendment of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns), chiefly 
on the ground of the influence which the 
Lord Chancellor should exercise with re- 
gard to the officials of the Court. As 
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Master of the Rolls he had consulted 
the Lord Chancellor on more than one 
occasion on this subject; but if the 
Lord Chancellor ceased to be the head 
of the Court his opinion could no longer 
be taken; at all events it would not 
command the same weight. As to arrears, 
the truth was that if a Judge once got 
into such a position he found that arrears 
made arrears:—there was additional 
delay, because arrears led to unneces- 
sary motions—suitors tried to get an 
opinion upon the main point at issue 
incidentally by means of a motion instead 
of waiting till the hearing of the cause. 
As to the Amendment, he thought the 
greatest advantage was derived from the 
moral influence of the Lord Chancellor, 
and he should strongly advise their Lord- 
ships to say that, whatever else the Lord 
Chancellor became, he should have au- 
thority over the Court of Chancery, which 
he-could not have without being at the 
head of the Court. Such an alteration 
would not endanger the Bill; it would 
only give the Lord Chancellor a control 
which would be very beneficial. 

Lorpv HATHERLEY said, his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) had 
remarked upon the numerical disparity 
between the Common Law and Equity 
Judges, and said this inequality was 
now about to be aggravated by reducing 
the seven Judges of the Court of Chan- 
cery to four. But there were now really 
only four Equity Judges of First In- 
stance. It was true that the Judges of 
the Appellate Court were capable of 
exercising a primary jurisdiction, and 
under peculiar and altogether accidental 
circumstances that jurisdiction had been 
exercised ; but as a rule there were only 
four Equity Judges of First Instance. 
Then his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) had called attention to the 
present arrears as indicating that, in- 
stead of a reduction, there should be an 
increase in the number of Equity 
Judges. Now, nothing could be more 
fallacious than to cite the arrears exist- 
ing at any one moment as a proof of the 
want of more Judges. The arrears now 
mentioned were owing to the unfortu- 
nate illness of one Judge, and the loss of 
the services of another. But, during his 
15 years’ experience as a Primary Judge 
there were frequently periods when 
arrears seemed overwhelming, owing to 
the sickness of Judges, or to one or two 
great causes blocking the way; yet m 
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another year these arrears would be 
cleared off. It happened to him twice to 
rise because there was nothing to do— 
rather an unusual incident, he admitted ; 
and this result followed years in which 
there had been heavy arrears. There 
could not be anything worse than to 
have a number of Judges who were not 
fully occupied, and it was far better that 
they should occasionally have an extra 
amount of work put upon them than 
that they should be at any time for seve- 
ral months together in want of occupa- 
tion. The present arrears in the Court 
of Chancery had arisen from accidental 
causes and could be overcome by vigo- 
rous exertion. Their Lordships would 
recollect that while he occupied a posi- 
tion on the Woolsack there came to pass 
a case which he would call accidental, 
and which occupied, he thought, 20 
days, in consequence of which the arrears 
of cases in their Lordships’ House be- 
vame considerable ; but he had the hap- 
on of leaving quite as small a num- 
er of arrears as existed when he took 
the office of Chancellor. What was the 
Chancellor to do if the Amendment were 
carried? It was quite clear from the 
memorials which had been presented to 
the Lord Chancellor by Queen’s Coun- 
sel and members of the Chancery Bar— 
for whom no one had greater respect 
than himself—that those who signed the 
memorials were afraid that the Court of 
Chancery would not be kept in a full 
and effective state as a Court distinct 
from the Common Law Courts, if this 
Bill were passed. He hoped the effect 
of the Bill would be that there should 
be no longer that clear and trenchant 
separation which at present existed be- 
tween the Courts of Equity and the 
Courts of Common Law. That separa- 
tion was the very thing that the sup- 
porters of the Bill were trying to avoid. 
If their Lordships were going to say 
that they would have the Court of Chan- 
cery just as it existed at present, they 
might as well throw the Bill out and 
have done with it. His noble and 
learned Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment told their Lordships in a speech 
which must have had very great effect 
on their Lordships, that it would be a 
long time before a Judge of a Common 
Law Court would be competent to under- 
take the duty of Master of the Rolls or 
to sit in the Appellate Court. He(Lord 
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dozen men in the Common Law Courts 
who would be able to deal with what was 
called a Chancery case in the way in 
which it was ordinarily dealt with by 
the Court of Chancery. Of the last ten 
Chancellors four Lord Chancellors had 
been appointed from the Common Law 
Bar, and another had practised both at 
the Common Law and the Chancery Bars, 
and only the other five—one half of the 
whole—were especially Equity lawyers. 
The real truth of the case was this—when 
certain technicalities were brushed away 
there could not be any solid distinction 
in the administration of justice between 
man and man. As to the memorials 
which had been addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor by members of the Chancery 
Bar on the subject of this Bill, he should 
have great hesitation in opposing his 
sentiments to theirs if he had not 
found that they proceeded on a totally 
different view of the object of the Bill 
from that which he entertained. It 
was quite clear that those who signed 
the memorials were apprehensive that in 
the administration of justice under this 
Bill the Common Law system would pre- 
vail; and his noble and learned Friend 
who moved the Amendment bore out 
that supposition because he said there 
would be a preponderance in the number 
of Common Law Judges over the Chan- 
cery Judges. He (Lord Hatherley) ap- 
prehended that if there was one thing 
more true than another it was this—that 
the Common Law Judges would be de- 
lighted to have it in their power to ad- 
minister full justice without being ham- 
pered by those conditions which at pre- 
sent prevented them from doing so in 
many cases. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
Contents, 67 ; Non-Cortents, 49. Majo- 
rity, 18. 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Appeal). 


THe Marovess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have to move an Amend- 
ment in this clause, line 36, after “ juris- 


diction,’’ to insert— 


“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty to direct 


a writ of summons to be issu 
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Judges enabling them to sit and vote as Peers 
of Parliament during the tenure of their office,” 
I am anxious to bring before your Lord- 
ships the position which the Judges of 
the Court of Appeal will occupy in con- 
sequence of the course which this ques- 
tion took in Committee last year, and of 
the decisions which this House has pre- 
viously arrived at with regard to any 
modification of the conditions under 
which a seat in your Lordships’ House 
is now held. It will be within the recol- 
lection of your Lordships that four years 
ago Earl Russell brought forward a 
measure on this subject, urging upon 
the House the adoption of the principle 
of life Peerages. That Motion was sup- 
ported by the noble Earl opposite, the 
Leader of the House (Earl Granville), I 
had the honour of voting in favour of 
that Bill; but although it received the 
support of many of your Lordships sitting 
on both sides of the House, and although 
it passed successfully through two read- 
ings and Committee, it did not on the 
occasion of the third reading obtain the 
suffrages of your Lordships. The result 
has been that that decision has been 
looked upon as conclusive, and since that 
time the question of life Peerages has 
not been revived. The proposition which 
I desire to submit is not that life Peer- 
ages should be created, but that a modi- 
fication of a definite character should be 
made in the conditions of hereditary 
Peerages. No doubt a strong jealousy 
is felt in this House lest the principle of 
life Peerages, however catetiahhy guarded, 
should give to the Minister of the Crown 
for the time being the power by the 
creation of such dignities of affecting the 
decisions of your Lordships’ House, and 
of overawing your policy; and I am 
conscious that many of your Lordships 
were influenced by that fear in the votes 
which they gave upon the question. But 
I submit that the objections against the 
creation of life Peerages do not apply 
to the creation of ex officio Peerages. It 
is possible there may be some danger 
that a Minister might be able to persuade 
the Sovereign that the evil of a creation 
of a large number of life Peerages to 
accomplish a particular political object 
would not extend beyond the existing 
generation, and that therefore no per- 
manent ill effects would result from 
such an exercise of power. But there 
would be no object in a similar abuse of 
power in the case of ex officio Judges. It 
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is certain that no Sovereign would ever 
consent, and that no Minister would 
ever be permitted by public opinion to 
attempt to create ex officio Peers—that 
is to say, Peers who would have to fill 
grave and important offices—for the sake 
of influencing a party division. One 
great objection, therefore, which was 
urged against the creation of life Peers 
does not apply to ex officio Peerages. The 
question is one which has been pressed 
upon us. We have so far passed this 
Bill very quietly; we are parting with 
the jurisdiction which we have held for 
many hundred years; we are forced to 
say whether some modification of the 
rinciple on which seats are held in this 

ouse should not be made, in order that 
it may keep up that connection with the 
last Court of Appeal which it has enjoyed 
for such a length of time. I have this 
difficulty to contend with—that there is 
something new in the proposal, and 
that the addition to the law Peers might 
be very considerable. Now, I do not 
myself feel any apprehension in conse- 
quence of such an addition. On the 
contrary, my opinion is that ex officio 
Peers will add to the strength of the 
House and to its stability, even though 
they should be added in very large num- 
bers. The Crown, it should be remem- 
bered, now possesses the power to add 
to the number of Peers in order to swell 
the forces of party. That is a power which 
is exercised by the Crown with great 
freedom ; and it is quite certain that if a 
Minister had the choice between adding 
Peers to the House in order to strengthen 
his party, or appointing ex officio Peers 
for his own political purposes, the loss 
of credit to him would be much greater 
if he were to pursue the latter course, 
because of the imputation that he had 
given away great offices in a partizan 
spirit, and not with the object of securing 
the services of the best men in the in- 
terests of the public. But then it may 
be asked, ‘what is the practical advan- 
tage which is likely to flow from my 
proposition? My proposition is that the 
members of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal may be ex officio Peers; and may 
sit and vote in the House so long as 
their tenure of office lasts; and my an- 
swer to the question is that, if adopted, 
it will serve to connect the House of 


Lords with the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal. This House might no longer be 
actually the Supreme Court of Appeal, 
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but the Supreme Court of Appeal will 
be in it, and whatever prestige the House 
derived in the past from the fact that it 
was the highest Court of Appeal, it will 
in some degree continue to possess, if 
every member of the Supreme Court is 
by right a member of it. A far more 
practical and important reason, it ap- 
pears to me, however, is that such a 
proposal as that which I am now sub- 
mitting to your Lordships’ notice will 
have a great influence on the legislation 
of the House. The business which comes 
before us, and the duties which we have 
to discharge, are of two kinds. Our 
first duty is to moderate and control the 
action of the other House of Parliament, 
and to prevent it from making great 
changes too rapidly, and with too little 
consideration. Whether this duty is 
now adequately performed by this House 
or not, itis not for me at the present 
moment to discuss. My opinion is that this 
House does defer too much to the House 
of Commons in hasteningonchanges such 
as those to which I am referring. That 
subject is not, however, relevant to this 
discussion. This spirit of concession on 
the part of the House of Lords is due, 
not to any special political arrangement, 
and cannot be altered by, or modified 
by, political arrangements, but to great 
movements of public opinion, and to the 
modification of social relations that are 
constantly taking place. It is not on 
that ground, therefore, that I ask you 
to make this change. There is another 
function possessed by the House of 
Lords, which belongs to more quiet 
times, which is of the highest import- 
ance, and which, I think, recommends 
it to the country—that is, the function 
of revising legislation and preventing 
those marks of haste and carelessness 


| which may be impressed on it by the 


House of Commons from ultimately find- 
ing their way into the Statute Book. It 
is impossible for anybody to be content 
with the present state of our legislative 
performances. Complaints on the sub- 
ject are constantly arising from all 
quarters—from solicitors, from the Bar, 
and above all, from the Bench. The 
strongest condemnations were recently 
uttered by those who have a right to 
utter them—the Judges who administer 
the laws—upon the way in which those 
laws are framed. This evil, which arises 
from ‘the state of things in the other 
House, is one which is likely to increase 
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instead of diminishing. The House of 
Commons is overwhelmed with Business, 
which grows upon it yearby year. The 
prosperity and Business of the country 
show a natural tendency to grow; and 
beyond this, the House of Commons is 
becoming more and more disposed to 
expend its time in dealing with execu- 
tive, in addition to legislative matters, 
and insists more and more that every 
executive proceeding shall be submitted 
to its judgment. The result is that legis- 
lation is pushed into the small hours of 
the night, when, as an Irish Attorney 
General said, a clause is not unfrequently 
drawn up on a Minister’s hat so that 
there is not time to revise the language 
of Acts of Parliament, and that they are 
put upon the Statute Book in a shape 
which gives rise to so much complaint. 
I may add that distinguished lawyers 
find an increasing difficulty in recom- 
mending themselves to constituencies, 
and that the House of Commons is be- 
coming more and more deserving of the 
title which was given to a Parliament of 
former days of Parliamentum indoctum. 
The only way to remedy that state of 
things is that the legal learning in this 
House should be such as to be capable 
of correcting the errors of the other. It 
may be said that our own energy ought 
to be sufficient for that purpose, without 
the influx of lawyers. I wish it were so, 
but I am afraid that the tendency in the 
present day is to dislike work more and 
more. The love of hard work for its own 
sake, which animated our fathers and 
those who went before them is in this 
generation very much confined to those 
who have been trained to hard work from 
their youth. What you want is a suffi- 
cient number of men who will work at 
legislation, and who will do it because 
they have been trained to work, and are 
fond of it. It may be said that mem- 
bers of the Court of Appeal would be 
too hard-worked to give much time to 
legislation in this House; but it is men 
who have plenty of work to do, I be- 
lieve, who find the most leisure for other 
work. The duties of a Lord Chancellor 
would, one would suppose, be sufficient 
to tax the energies of any ordinary 
mortal, yet we see a Lord Chancellor, 
out of pure gaiety of heart, take upon 
himself the duties of Master of the Rolls 
without suffering in his health in the 
slightest degree. What that noble and 
learned Lord’s zeal has done I have 
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no doubt other learned persons who love 
work will perform, and if the Chiefs of 
the law are given seats in this House, 
they will, Iam sure, enter upon the task 
of legislation with an energy which will 
astonish us laymen, who do not under- 
stand what work means. It is, then, 
because I think we want more hard 
workers that I make this proposal. As 
things at present stand, the number of 
legal Peers is likely to diminish rather 
than increase ; because the emoluments 
derived from the practice of the law are 
not what they were, and men who do 
not happen to have a private fortune 
may very naturally have a disinclination 
to accept a Peerage. Great pressure will 
no longer be put on the Crown to find 
Peers to do the work of the Appeal Court. 
Perhaps it is another consideration in 
favour of my proposal that the lawyers 
whom I propose to introduce into Par- 
liament cannot be introduced in any 
other way. This is the only Assembly 
in the world which excludes those who 
administer the law. The Judges are 
not allowed to sit in either House. By 
the great efforts of Lord Macaulay, the 
Master of the Rolls may sit in the House 
of Commons, but practically he never 
does; and in this House, so long as you 
maintain thatbarof a hereditary Peerage, 
you can only havea very limited number 
of lawyers among its members. It isa 
weakness and a discredit to any Legis- 
lature when those who are best ac- 
quainted with the defects of the law, be- 
cause it is their duty to administer it, 
are excluded from taking part in legis- 
lation. There is one part of this subject 
on which I need not touch. The ques- 
tion may be raised how far parties may 
be affected by the change. I cannot 
believe that any man or section of men 
in this House would, in a matter affect- 
ing the strengthening of the House of 
Lords, look at the question in the effect 
it would have of strengthening a parti- 
cular section. But, as I understand, the 
addition proposed is so nearly balanced 
that it would make no difference in the 
state of parties in the House. Still less 
do I think that a Minister would be 
governed in his choice of a Judge of A 
eal by the effect his appointment would 
sad on the state of parties in this 
House. We all know suchis the happy 
state of public opinion that no Minister, 
however strong, would dare to appoint 
to high judicial office a political partizan 
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known not to be fit to occupy the post. 
I believe that so long as you rigorously 
adhere to the hereditary principle you 
will have difficulty in introducing within 
the walls of this House working power 
enough to perform the duties which the 
Constitution imposes on us. On the 
other hand, I am fully alive to all the 
dangers which rash and hasty measures 
may involve. But I believe that in ex 
oficio Peerages connected with the law 
you will find a solution of the difficulty. 
Pass this Amendment, and you will 
introduce an element which from its 
nature is Conservative in the highest 
sense. The distinguished men I ask 
you to introduce are admirably fitted to 
‘assist in conducting the business of legis- 
lation; and I am sure your Lordships 
will agree with me that it is only by 
ability to do good work that this House 
or any other institution can stand long 
in this country. We must, if we mean 
to sustain the House of Lords in the 
credit it has long held and still holds 
before the people of this country, take 
the opportunity which possibly may not 
recur to give it that strength and shed 
upon it that lustre which the dis- 
tinguished men to whom my Amend- 
ment refers would, above all others, be 
calculated to impart. 


An Amendment moved, line 36, after 
(‘‘ jurisdiction ’’) insert (‘‘It shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty to direct a writ 
of summons to be issued to the said 
Judges, enabling them to sit and vote as 
Peers of Parliament during the tenure 
4 9 office.””)—( Zhe Marquess of Salis- 

ury. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
entirely agree in the object which the 
noble Marquess appears to have in view 
in introducing this subject to your 
Lordships’ notice—that object being 
to add strength to the House of Lords. 
Tam bound also to say, having been all 
along strongly in favour of life Peerages, 
that I think this House committed one 
of the gravest errors in rejecting the Bill 
for establishing them. In several of the 
arguments used by the noble Marquess 
I perfectly agree ; but I certainly think 
that the subject is one which demands 
much more consideration than can be 
given to it on this occasion—more espe- 
cially as several noble and learned Lords 
have left the House under the impres- 
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sion that the Amendment would not be 
brought forward. No one values more 
than myself the assistance of the most 
distinguished heads of the legal profes- 
sion; but it must be considered that we 
have in this House many members of 
that profession already. We have al- 
ready eight, and if 13 were added to 
that number I really do not know what 
the consequences might be. When I 
was a Member of the House of Commons 
there existed a very strong disinclination 
to listen to lawyers at all. It was said 
they always spoke better at the Bar. 
Lord Lyndhurst used to say, ‘‘The great 
difficulty with us lawyers is this—when 
we speak at the Bar we are obliged to 
use all our arguments, but in Parliament 
we ought only to use our good argu- 
ments.” It happened, however, that legal 
habits did continue, and if you had 21 
lawyers on every legal question taking 
part in the debate, I am quite sure the 
result would not be so satisfactory as the 
noble Marquess imagines. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more creditable to this 
House than the way in which this Bill 
has been treated. There has been an 
entire absence of anything like political 
or personal feeling. On all sides noble 
and learned Lords—and, indeed, all who 
have taken part in the discussion—have 
done their very best to make the most 
perfect Bill they could, and also to facili- 
tate its progress. I think, however, that 
it is of the greatest importance not to 
introduce any collateral matter not abso- 
lutely necessary to this Bill, and it ap- 
pears to me it would be infinitely better 
to make the proposal of the noble Mar- 
quess the subject of a separate Bill, to 
be considered on its own merits. I quite 
agree with the noble Marquess that, 
whatever the faults of a Ministry on one 
side or another, there is a public feeling 
in this country which would prevent 
their committing anything like a prosti- 
tution of their patronage for the purposes 
of party. But these are all questions 
which ought very carefully to be con- 
sidered, and which would be much better 
dealt with in a separate Bill than on an 
Amendment of this kind. 

Eart GREY: I think it would be 
greatly to the advantage of this House 
if my noble Friend’s proposal were 
agreed to, and Iam much disappointed 
that my noble Friend who represents the 
Government (Earl Granville) has not 
met the argument of the noble Marquess 
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in a direct manner and on its merits. I 
cannot help fearing he has evaded it 
from some motive of convenience. There 
never was a proposition of great impor- 
tance which had been more fairly and 
deliberately placed under your Lord- 
ships’ notice. The accidental absence 
of some Members, for whatever reason, 
is no ground for evading the discussion. 
We are told we had better not adopt 
this Motion because the matter may be 
done in a more complete mode hereafter. 
Now, I have unfortunately sat a very 
great number of years in this and the 
other House of Parliament, and I have 
observed that there is no more effective 
way of getting rid of a measure which is 
acknowledged to be important as far as 
it goes, when there is great difficulty in 
finding a valid objection to it, than to 
suggest that it had better be made much 
more complete, that you should put off 
this useful step until you can take a much 
larger and more effectual one. I am 
sorry to say what a great many impor- 
tant improvements I have seen in my 
time quashed by that argument of post- 
ponement with a view to doing some- 
thing better, the result being that nothing 
whatever has beendone. Looking to the 
state of business and the manner in which 
Billsarenow carried through bothHouses, 
Ido say that if it is desirable for the 
credit of Parliament, for the efficiency of 
legislation, and for the advantage of the 
public, to introduce a limited number of 
men of great legal abilityinto this House, 
this is the proper opportunity. Such a 
plan forms an appropriate part of this 
Bill, and if we neglect this opportunity, 
we may wait for many years before we 
have another, or before we see the in- 
tention realized of some more perfect 
measure being passed at last. I do hope 
that your Lordships will not hastily re- 
ject the Motion of the noble Marquess. 
For my own part, I have no hesitation 
in giving it my decided support. 
THe Marqvess or SALISBURY: I 
do not think it of any use in the present 
condition of the House to divide after 
the adverse speech of the noble Earl 
opposite. From his previous leanings, 
I looked for a more favourable reception 
for the proposal at the noble Earl’s hands. 
Iam convinced thatthe opportunity which 
is now being thrown away will not recur, 
and I feel that evils such as both the 
noble Lord and I would lament will arise 
unless some such proposal be adopted. 


Earl Grey 
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Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn: Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 

House adjourned at half past Eight 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 1st May, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issuep—For Glouces. 
ter City, v. William Philip Price, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Ways anp Means—Resolution [April 30] re. 
ported. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue* [144]. 

Committee—Report—Fairs (re-comm.) * [138]. 

Considered as amended — Australian Colonies 
(Customs Duties) * [106]. 

Third Reading—Poor Allotments Management * 
[113], and passed. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAMS BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Postmaster 
General, Why it is that whilst the charge 
for a telegram from any place in the 
United Kingdom to any other is one 
shilling, and the charge for a telegram 
from any place in France to any other 
place in that Country is one shilling and 
three pence, the lowest charge for a 
telegram between France and England 
is four shillings; and, whether there is 
any probability of this charge being 
reduced ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the rates charge- 
able on inland telegrams de not neces- 
sarily bear any relation to the charges 
made upon telegrams addressed to places 
abroad. Each State or Submarine Tele- 
graph Company over whose lines tele- 
grams pass requires to be paid the rates 
fixed at the International Telegraph 
Conference, held at Rome in January 
last year. The Department has no power 
to alter these rates without the concur- 
rence of the Administrations concerned. 
There is no immediate prospect of the 
rates between France and England being 
reduced ; the lowest charge, however, 
for a message of 20 words is 3s. 4d., and 
not 4s., as stated in my hon. Friend’s 
Question. 
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NAVY—RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he proposes to take any, and, if so, what 
steps for reducing the active lists of the 
Navy to the numbers settled by the Re- 
tirement Scheme of 1870; and, whether 
it is true that in future no Commander 
is to be promoted who has attained the 
age of forty? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Nothing, Sir, is 
more likely to check the operation of 
the Order in Council of 1870 in reducing 
the lists by voluntary retirements than 
Questions or Answers in this House en- 
couraging the expectation of changes, 
and unsettling the minds of officers as 
to the existing scheme; and I must 
therefore ask my hon. Friend to be con- 
tent with this observation in reply to the 
first part of his Question. As to the 
second part, I may state that no abso- 
lute Rules are laid down confining pro- 
motion within definite limits of age, but 
that in the various considerations which 
have to be weighed in selection for pro- 
motion—such as the claims of the officer 
on the one hand, and the interest of the 
Naval service on the other—the question 
of age, involving, as it does, the future 
prospect of usefulness of an officer to 
the service, cannot be overlooked. 


LANCASTER AND ULVERSTON SANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STANLEY asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether an 
inquiry recently held at Grange over 
Sands, Lancashire, respecting ‘‘ the 
duties and emoluments of the Guides 
of the Lancaster (and Ulverston) Sands,” 
has been instituted with a view to the 
abolition of those offices, or to their 
more efficient performance ? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
some weeks ago he received a represen- 
tation from a magistrate residing in the 
neighbourhood of Grange to the effect 
that the Guide of the Lancaster Sand 
had been brought six times before the 
bench of magistrates on charges of 
drunkenness, that all his property had 
been sold, and that his family had quitted 
him. He was not aware at the time that 
he could have anything to do with this 
Guide, as the Duchy possessed no pro- 
perty in that part of the country; but 
on inquiry he found that the office, and 
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also the office of Guide over the Ulver- 
ston Sands, were in the gift of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which was responsible for 
the proper discharge of their duties. 
The Chairman of the Petty Sessions at 
Ulverston had at his request undertaken 
to make an inquiry into the matter, and 
he hoped soon to have the aid of that 
gentleman’s advice. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


- Mz. MONK asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a passage in the Report 
from Mr. W. G. Anderson, the Auditor 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, dated 26th February 1873, in 
which he raises questions as to the au- 
thority under which certain payments 
charged in the accounts for salaries and 
allowances have been made; and, whe- 
ther the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury have come to any decision upon 
those questions, which have been re- 
ferred to them by the Auditor ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, that 
the Treasury were of opinion that the 
Auditor was correct, and that the pay- 
ments had been made, of course through 
inadvertence, in an irregular manner, 
not in accordance with the intentions of 
the Act of Parliament. The Treasury 
had communicated their views on the 
subject to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, but had not yet received any 


reply. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE—THE QUEEN ». 
CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Tichhorne Case, 
Whether he is prepared to afford the 
Defendant such aid in bringing up wit- 
nesses in his defence as he would have 
been legally entitled to receive if he had 
been committed for trial after an exa- 
mination before a magistrate instead of 
by the summary jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; 
and, if not now prepared to do so, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 
Petitions praying that such aid may be 
afforded, signed by about 100,000 persons, 
have been already presented to and read 
at the Table of this House, he will be 
good enough to point out what further 


evidence, if any, will be sufficient to 
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satisfy him that unless such aid is 
afforded, there may be, in the opinion of 
a large portion of the public, a failure of 
justice in the pending trial ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that under 
the Act passed by the Recorder of 
London (Mr. Russell Gurney) persons 
charged with an indictable offence have 
the power of calling upon the com- 
mitting magistrate to receive the evi- 
dence of witnesses called on their behalf, 
and the magistrate was required to bind 
over under recognizances to appear at 
the trial such witnesses as in his opi- 
nion give evidence in any way material 
to the case. When the trial took place 
the Court had power under the 5th sec- 
tion of the Act to order the costs of such 
witnesses as it thought proper to be paid ; 
so that it was undoubtedly the fact that, 
if the defendant in this case had been 
committed in the ordinary way by a 
magistrate, the witnesses so bound over 
to appear, but not other witnesses, 
might, at the discretion of the Court, 
have been paid their expenses. But 
such a case as that now under considera- 
tion had not been provided for by the 
Recorder’s Act. It arose under the 
Act 14 & 15 Vict. which enabled a Judge 
who thought that a witness in a case 


tried before him had committed wilful 


and a perjury to order him to be 
prosecuted, and to grant a certificate, 
on the production of which the costs for 
the prosecution might be paid; but the 
Act made no provision for the costs of 
the defence. This was the legal aspect 
of the case. As to the equity of it, the 
hon. Member’s Question having only 
been printed in the Paper that morn- 
ing, he had had no opportunity of con- 
sulting the Treasury with proper de- 
liberation in regard toit, and he would 
therefore ask the hon. Member to post- 
pone his Question until Monday. 


METROPOLIS—CENTRAL LONDON SICK 
ASYLUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked the 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Guardians of the Strand or 
‘Westminster Union decline to send their 
sick to the Central London Sick Asylum ; 
and, if so, on what grounds; and, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board is 
satisfied with the accommodation made 
by them for their sick poor; and, if not, 
whether they have sufficient powers to 


Mr. Whailey 
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compel them to use the asylum specially 
adapted for the sick ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
the Guardians of the Strand Union had 
persistently declined to send their sick to 
the Central London Sick Asylum, on the 
ground that they had accommodation for 
all classes of the poor in their own work- 
house. The Guardians of the West- 
minster Union had formerly sent their 
poor, but not since last June, and the 
reason they assigned was that they had 
provided proper infirmary accommoda- 
tion in their own workhouse. The Local 
Government Board were not satisfied 
with the accommodation provided. They 
had no power directly to compel the 
Guardians to send their sick poor to the 
Asylum ; but if the Guardians did not 
avail themselves of the accommodation 
provided at the Central London Sick 
Asylum, they would have to contribute 
towards the expense of the establishment 
without deriving any benefit from it, to 
the serious loss of the ratepayers of the 
Union. The matter had been under the 
consideration of the Local Government 
Board for several months, and they 
expected in the course of a few days to 
take such steps as would be the means of 
transfering the sick poor from the Union 
to the Asylum. 


ARMY—ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is intended, 
when re-building the portion of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
recently destroyed by fire, to take that 
opportunity of so enlarging the build- 
ings of the Academy as to give separate 
accommodation to each Cadet, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners on Military Edu- 
cation in 1869, and repeated by the 
Board of Visitors a to inspect 
the Academy in 1872 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the portion 
of the building destroyed by the recent 
fire consisted of the library and class- 
rooms. The rooms occupied by the 
cadets were not injured, and in restoring 
the damage occasioned by the fire it 
would not be an economical or desirable 
arrangement to devote the new building 
to any other purposes than those to 
which the former building was applied. 
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THE JUDICIAL BENCH (IRELAND)— 

LIBELS UPON MR. JUSTICE LAWSON. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount CRICHTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the ‘“ Ulster 
Examiner and Northern Star” news- 
paper, published in Belfast on the 24th 
of April last, containing attacks upon 
Mr. Justice Lawson, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges of Assize on the North 
East Circuit, in respect to his conduct in 
the performance of his judicial functions; 
and what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take in consequence of 
those attacks ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that his attention had 
been called to the article in question, 
and that he need hardly say it was most 
objectionable and highly reprehensible. 
There was, however, a great difference 
between holding this opinion and giving 
instructions that criminal proceedings 
should be taken. On the 24th of April 
the newspaper in question was submitted 
to the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and, while he agreed that the attack was 


very objectionable, he did not advise 


Her Majesty’s Government to institute a 
criminal prosecution against that paper. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
“PARGA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any decision has been come to as to the 
seaworthiness of the ‘‘Parga;” and, 
if so, by whom the expenses incurred 
will have to be paid? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, in this case, the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) having 
represented to the Board of Trade that 
the Parga was unseaworthy, the Board 
of Trade directed her to be surveyed. 
This was done, under the Act of 1871, 
by the Chief Emigration Officer of the 
port of London and three other survey- 
ors. They stated that they could not 
survey her thoroughly on account of her 
cargo; but from the defects apparent in 
the parts which were visible, they could 
not pronounce her to be seaworthy. 
Upon that Report the Board of Trade 
thought it their duty to stop the ship 
from proceeding to sea until her sea- 
worthiness should be ascertained or her 
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unseaworthiness secured. Against that 
decision the owners appealed to the Local 
Court having Admiralty jurisdiction, and 
that Court, having considered the matter, 
ordered a fresh survey, and the fresh 
surveyors said that they also could not 
speak with certainty without the cargo 
being removed. The cargo was then 
removed, whether in whole or in part he 
was not quite sure, but sufficiently to 
enable a complete survey to be held. On 
the 28th of last month the case came on 
for final hearing. The Board of Trade 
had not received an official Copy of the 
judgment, but it appeared from the re- 
ports in the newspapers that— 

“ The hull and equipments were not in such 
a state that the vessel could not proceed to sea 
without danger to human life ”’— 
those being the words of the Act. The 
Judge stated that all the expenses and 
costs would have to be paid by the Board 
of Trade. However that might be, the 
amount would be the subject of a second 
hearing on the Report of the Registrar 
of the Court being received. 


SHROPSHIRE MAGISTRATES—CASE OF 
GEORGE WHITEFOOT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in the papers respecting 
the case of George Whitefoot, who was 
fined by the magistrates at Shiffnal in 
Shropshire 30s. and costs for being 
drunk ; and who, being observed to 
laugh as he left the Court, was called 
back and sentenced to be sent to prison 
for one month, without the option of 
paying a fine; whether he does not think 
such sentence excessive, if not illegal ; 
and, whether he has taken any steps in 
the matter ? 

Mr. BRUCE: My attention has been 
called to the case, and I have received 
from the clerk of the magistrates a state- 
ment in regard to it in which he entirely 
denies the accuracy of the newspaper 
reports, upon which I presume my hon. 
Friend’s Question has been based. I am 
informed that the real account of the 
matter is this. This man had frequently 
been brought up and fined for being 
drunk and Uecsiliety. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, he behaved with levity; but 
so faras I gather from the statement 
of the clerk, there were not two pro- 


ceedings, and only one sentence was 
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given, and that was the sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment without the option 
of a fine. That is a sentence which the 
magistrates are entitled to inflict under 
the law; and it was inflicted in this 
instance in consequence of the repeated 
misconduct under similar circumstances 
of the defendant, and the fact that it 
was within the knowledge of the magi- 
strates that the previous fines were paid 
by his widowed mother, which made 
him indifferent to the imposition of 
pecuniary penalties, as his conduct at 
the trial also appeared to them to show. 


Ways and 


POLICE—CONSTABULARY OF RADNOR. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has sanctioned the 
arrangement by which the offices of Chief 
Constable and Superintendent of Police 
have been united in the county of Rad- 
nor ; and if the course adopted is ap- 
proved by the late Chief Constable of 
that county ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that there 
were 16 constables in the county of 
Radnor, and he had granted an appli- 
cation for uniting the offices of Chief 
Constable and Superintendent of Police. 
The step seemed to him to be reason- 
able, and he had not thought it neces- 
sary to ask the opinion of the former 
Chief Constable. 


ARMY—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, con- 
sidering the dissatisfaction expressed 
through the medium of the medical, 
military, and other organs of the press, 
and in other ways, by Officers of all 
grades in the Army Medical Department, 
with the terms and probable operation 
of the Medical Warrant recently issued, 
he will take into consideration the ad- 
visability of recommending changes and 
modifications in that Warrant, such as 
may appear calculated to render it more 
acceptable to the Medical Service ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, an unavoid- 
able delay has occurred in gazetting the 
promotions consequent upon the recent 
Warrant — which, however, appeared 
yesterday—and also in making the ap- 
pointments to the new Brigade Depits. 


Mr. Bruce 
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Now that the promotions have appeared, - 
I expect that, as soon as the appoint- 
ments to the Brigade Depots shall have 
been made, the misunderstandings which 
have undoubtedly prevailed will be re- 
moved or greatly modified. If it shall 
appear upon a proper representation 
that any grievance remains, it will be 
duly taken into consideration with a 
view to explanation, or, if necessary, to 
alteration. 


Means— 


WAYS AND MEANS—DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT TAXATION. 
SECOND NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [28th April], ‘‘ That the said 
Resolutions [reported 28th April] be 
now read a second time;’’ and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“before deciding on the further reduction of 
indirect taxation, it is desirable that the House 
should be put in possession of the views of the 
Government with reference to the maintenance 
and the adjustment of direct taxation, both im- 
perial and local,’—(Mr. William Henry Smith,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his reply 
to the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), indulged in expres- 
sions for which nothing in his hon. 
Friend’s moderate speech could account, 
except on the principle—if he might 
borrow an illustration once used in that 
House, possibly by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—of the effect of a 
contact between carbonate of soda and 
tartaric acid. The right hon. Gentleman 
charged his. hon. Friend, and hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
generally, with bringing forward this 
Motion solely with the view of creating 
embarrassment, and threw in their teeth 
that they would not accept the responsi- 
bility of success and turn out the Govern- 
ment. But that was tantamount to say- 
ing that, unless the Opposition had a 
permanent majority—in which case it 
would scarcely be an Opposition—it was 
to abandon the principal duty of an Op- 
position—the criticism of Government 
measures. The right hon. Gentleman 
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might have known—did, in fact, know— 
that there were many Members of that 
House—aye, even on the front benches, 
though their Friends behind them did 
not always believe it—to whom any- 
thing they could have or hope for from 
mere party warfare was, even from a 
selfish point of view, of little moment 
compared with the well-being and tran- 
quility of the country. He (Mr. Cave), 
was quite aware that this Motion ought 
to have been made earlier; that delay 
was most injurious to trade; that the 
important sugar interest was so much 
hampered during the interval between 
one rate of duties and another that many 
connected with it would prefer giving up 
even that interval which was conceded 
asa boon. But who was responsible for 
this delay? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took credit for self-denial in ex- 
osing himself to the criticisms of the 
siti but the time chosen for his 
statement was unfortunate for others be- 
sides himself. Still, though the Recess 
—even the eve of the Recess—was 
hardly the time for Parliamentary 
action, there were not wanting, as well 
in the desultory conversation which fol- 
lowed the Financial Statement as in the 


tone of the Press during the Recess, 
signs that some action of this kind was 


expected and would be taken. What 
was the position of affairs? The House 
decided last year by a large majority 
that no legislation would be satisfactory 
which did not provide for the relief of 
owners and occupiers from certain 
charges ; yet when they complained that 
the right hon. Gentleman treated this 
vote with studied contempt, as if he were 
rather pleased than otherwise to pay off 
the House for defeating the Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman turned round 
with an air of injured innocence and 
declaring that the Legislation which 
did not provide relief from local taxa- 
tion was satisfactory; bade the House 
give up its Resolution. Bills were to be 
brought in by the President of the 
Local Government Board. He had the 
greatest respect for the talents of that 
right hon. Gentleman, but ex nthilo nihil 
fit, and ifthe Government divested itself 
of an important portion of the taxes paid 
by the non-ratepayer it pro tanto dimi- 
nished its power of transferring other 
taxes to the local Exchequers; and not 
all the talents of the right hon. Gentle- 
man could convert mere adjustment into 
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substantial relief. If a debtor spent all 
his money before calling a meeting of his 
creditors he might present a symmetri- 
cal balance sheet ; but the result would 
scarcely be satisfactory to any one but 
the accountant. Relief was the word in 
the Resolution passed last year; and, to 
borrow the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the House would be either 
saints or idiots if, in lieu of the gold of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, they 
were quietly to accept the inconvertible 
paper of the President of fhe Local Go- 
vernment Board. It seemed to him that 
the mode of dealing with local taxation 
ought, after the vote of last year, to 
have formed part of the Financial State- 
ment. It stood first on the list for con- 
sideration. Not, however, that there 
might not be good reasons for deferring 
the actual relief. He ventured to think 
that ifthe right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the first thing to be got rid of and 
consigned to well-merited oblivion was 
that disgraceful penalty inflicted under 
an ex post facto law which few people 
could think of with common patience, 
and that a measure would be brought in 
during the Session to carry out the Re- 
solution of the House by means which 
would be available next year, neither 
the agricultural nor any other interest 
would have objected. They would have 
yielded to an unhappy necessity. But 
what was done? Why, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acted as if no such Re- 
solution had been passed at all, and cast 
about upon whom to bestow his favours 
and how to spend the money which was 
burning a hole in his pocket, as if relief 
of local taxation had never been heard of. 
Hecould not help thinking that by pursu- 
ing this course the right hon. Gentleman 
threw away a great opportunity and 
made a great mistake when he departed, 
for some reason or other, which certainly 
was not explained in his speech, from 
the principles laid down by him in 1870 
—-principles which commanded the ge- 
neral assent of the thinking portion of 
the community; and yet the state of 
affairs, as disclosed in the Budget speech, 
might have convinced the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that some course was ex- 
pedient other than the reduction of in- 
direct taxation. He knew that some 
would say, ‘‘ other than the reduction of 
taxation, direct or indirect,” and he 
should be prepared to go as far as that 
himself; but it must be remembered 
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that the income tax had always been 
considered a temporary tax—something 
beyond the permanent revenue of the 
country, and one that could be moved up 
and down as occasion required, just as 
the right hon. Gentleman put on 2d. at 
a moment’s notice in 1871, on the with- 
drawal of the match tax. Indirect taxa- 
tion, on the other hand, was much more 
difficult of manipulation. Changes in 
it carried results far beyond the mere 
money payments involved; and when, 
as in the case of sugar, the proposed re- 
duction could only be regarded as a pre- 
lude to total abolition, the case became 
very serious indeed. Now, was there 
any necessity for making this breach in 
so important a component part of the 
revenue? If, indeed, the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
vealed, in the strong language at his 
command, a state of distress caused to a 
frugal and industrious population by the 
high rate of duty on an important item 
of the necessaries of life, he should be 
ashamed to ask for relief at their ex- 

ense, and the general opinion would 

ave been—“ If pinching there is to be, 
let us all bear it together.” But what 
was evident from the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer’s statement? Why, that the 
duty-paying necessaries of life were 
cheap enough, and that the income of 
the wage-earning classes, worked they 
never so irregularly or indifferently, 
was enough, speaking in general terms, 
with their present habits and wants, 


to give them a superfluity. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that the way 
in which this superfluity had been ex- 
pended revealed a state of things melan- 
choly and dangerous ; and though he did 
not concur in his proposed remedy, he 
could not but think that it was hardly a 
time to reduce the price of one of the 
cheapest articles of consumption in order 
to increase the superfluous income so 
spent, and to rely practically upon a 
larger revenue from spirits to recoup the 
loss on sugar ; nor would he support this 
Motion if any question of policy were in- 
volved such as induced the House to 
acquiesce in details of which it did not 
approve for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the French Treaty. But no such 
motive would operate now; on the con- 
trary, the House was asked to meddle 
with the sugar duties at a time when the 
state of our negotiations with Continental 
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nations would have pointed to the ex- 
pediency of leaving them alone. He 
was astonished at the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject. When he talked of the great 
increase in the consumption of refined 
sugar since 1870, he must have forgotten 
that the real reason was the bounty on 
export both in Holland and France, 
especially the latter, which the Conven- 
tion had failed to prevent, the drawback 
system being so worked that the price of 
duty-paid French sugar in London had 
been lower than the bonded price in 
Paris from causes which would have 
operated whether the duty here were 
doubled or abolished altogether. And 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
informed the House that his object in 
reducing the duties was to sweep away 
the scale and establish refining in bond, 
he must have forgotten that he was de- 
barred by the Convention from doing 
anything of the kind, and that for two 
years he would be compelled to main- 
tain the costly and troublesome ma- 
chinery for carrying out the system of 
classified duties which was right and 
proper and necessary when the duties 
were high, but which would now be re- 
sented by those who, under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances, supported it. He 
had even heard it said by those en- 
gaged in the trade that the reduction of 
the malt duty, and consequent admission 
of sugar into breweries without the in- 
terference of the Excise, would have been 
a better way of dealing with this subject. 
He need say very little upon the general 
subject of direct and indirect taxation 
after the masterly speeches of the hon. 
Members for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) and Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens); but was it wise to attempt to 
draw a hard-and-fast-line between direct 
and indirect taxation, and to say that one 
class paid one kind and another class the 
other? Was it not better, as well as 
more accurate, to say that there was be- 
tween all classes a mutual dependence— 
a solidarité, to use a naturalized word— 
which made these distinctions, as far 
as the incidence was concerned, more 
nominal than real? Had not remissions 
of certain assessed taxes, for instance, 
been advocated and effected from time to 
time in the interest, not of the employers 
but of the employed? However this 
might be, it was impossible that hon. 
Members should go on talking about the 
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adjustment of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion without bringing local rates, which 
are a form of direct taxation, into the 
question. In former days, when America 
and her institutions were more in favour 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite than now, 
we heard a great deal of the light taxa- 
tion of that country; but those who 
went there soon discovered that, though 
taxation levied by the central authority 
was light, local taxes were heavy enough, 
and though many kinds of charges 
which were made locally there would 
come into the general estimates here, 
~ yet still there were many charges upon 
the rates here which we considered were 
for the general benefit, and ought to be 
transferred to the account of the general 
expenditure of the country. These he 
need not specify; but he mentioned 
them to show that these local rates, 
which were, as he had said, direct taxes, 
and were in great measure for the bene- 
fit of those who did not pay them, must 
be taken into account when we were 
striking the balance between direct and 
indirect taxation. It was said the other 


night that police expenses and those 
connected with the administration of 
justice were for the benefit of the holders 


of property, and that therefore property 
alone should pay. He granted that they 
were for the benefit of all descriptions of 
property, and that therefore the profit 
on the goods of the occupier of a ware- 
house ought to pay as well as the rent 
of the owner, and so with regard to all, 
or nearly all, other local rates which now 
fell, most unjustly, on the rental alone ; 
but what he meant was that the wage- 
earning class, who escaped to a great 
extent rates as well as other direct taxes, 
were benefited by the maintenance of 
the peace and protection from violence, 
as they were by the lighting and paving 
in towns and roads and drains in the 
country. And when, by-the-by, they 
heard the rates in town and country con- 
trasted they should remember that those 
in the towns were for value received, 
and that the direction of recent legis- 
lation towards extending to the coun- 
try districts appliances now generally 
confined to the urban districts was likely 
to bring about a much closer approxi- 
mation in the charges. He probably 
went farther than many hon. Gentlemen 
on his own side of the House in wishing 
sanitary legislation carried out; but still 
he could not help thinking that we were 
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in danger of having extravagant outlay 
for experiments of doubtful utility forced 
upon us at the behest of the central 
authority, and under the direction of 
local authorities who were led into pro- 
fusion by the ease with which they could 
obtain thecommand of money. The ex- 
travagance produced by rates in aid had 
been adduced as a reason why local rates 
should not be assisted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; and no doubt the recent 
case of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and Westminster, and the circumstance 
that rates in Bethnal Green and other 
east-end ‘parishes had not been reduced 
in proportion to the assistance received 
from the west-end of London deserved 
to be noted. But, then, the central 
authority insisted on increased expendi- 
ture, and the local authorities were just 
as lavish of their own rates, especially 
when they had powers of borrowing. 
They had heard of zealous Inspectors 
talking of main drains and connecting 
sewers in hamlets of a couple of dozen 
cottages ; and they had historic mansions 
pulled down, at a cost of £500,000, to 
round off corners which offended the 
correct eye of sensitive architects. It 
was hard enough for the poor curate or 
the parish doctor to pay increased rates 
for the education of the children of 
colliers, who could, according to The 
Manchester Guardian, earn £6 a-week 
free of income tax, but whose abstinence 
from work doubled the price of one of 
the prime necessaries of life, and this 
was aggravated by the costly appliances 
insisted upon by the central authority 
—boarded floors for children who lived 
on brick and stone, and more cubic feet 
of air than they used to have in his time 
at Harrow; and now they were com- 
pelled to provide music masters for 
ploughboys, and were threatened by the 
Vice President of the Council with 
further advances in the same direction. 
The country was becoming very im- 
patient under these burdens. That was 
not the time to go fully into these 
matters, nor to discuss the mode in 
which the complaints were to be met— 
whether by the transfer of house tax or 
assessed taxes, by the local taxation of 
personalty, or by aid from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. These questions must, 
however, be discussed. They were very 
urgent, and what the country wanted 
was that time should be given before it 
was too late for their profitable dis- 
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cussion, and, in the words of the Resolu- 
tion, that they should know, before it 
might be useless to know, the views of 
the Government on these questions. 
Do not let them be told of future sur- 
pluses. The sugar duties were evidently 
doomed, and then, on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s own showing, the in- 
come tax must go too. If, by the efforts 
of Protestant and Catholic Bishops and 
Archbishops, and the more powerful 
influence of electoral agency, especially 
when women’s disabilities were removed, 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) became the law of 
the land, the revenue from the Excise 
would be lost too. He, for one, could 
not ‘think the future well-being of the 
country so assured that to-morrow would 
be as to-day, and even more abundant. 
It was impossible but that the prosperity 
of the country, which depended so much 
on cheap coal and iron, must be affected 
by the enormous increase in the price of 
both, and that capital would betake 
itself to the continent of Europe or 
America, where favourable geological 
formations were being developed, and 
labour seemed less disposed to wage a 
suicidal warfare with it. 

‘‘ Till more unsteady than the southern gale 
Commerce on other shores displays her sail, 
And late the nation finds with fruitless skill 
Her former strength was but plethoric ill.”’ 

The period of prosperity Budgets would 
then be gone by; and it was because he 
desired to see some just and lasting 
arrangement made while they had yet 
the power to make it, that he should 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had listened 
with the greatest attention to this some- 
what remarkable debate, and he must 
confess that the perplexity he felt on 
hearing the Amendment which was 
moved by the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had not 
been at all removed by the explanation 
of its intention and policy which had 
been given by hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken from the other 
side of the House, or by the turn the 
debate had taken. Cortainly, the diffi- 
culty had not been removed by the 
speech they had just heard delivered. 
It was generally believed—at all events, 
on that side of the House—that the hon. 
Member for Westminster had been in- 


spired by the front Opposition bench, 
Mr. Stephen Cave 
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and that the Amendment which was 
being discussed was a carefully-devised 

roject of their ingenuity and skill. 
anand that might be, it was very 
certain that, though they might have 
taken counsel with regard to the Motion, 
they had not taken counsel with regard 
to the arguments with which the Motion 
should be supported, or with regard to 
the financial position of the country, or 
the financial plan of the Government. 
For what had occurred? The first 
speaker on the front Opposition bench 
(Bir Stafford Northcote) stated that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster had so many things on his mind 
that he had not had time to master the 
financial proposals of the Government; 
and therefore had fallen into a serious 
error. That was a very fair and candid 
admission on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but his candour did not stop 
there, for he went on to say that, in his 
mind, there was nothing in the state of 
the country which made it very doubtful 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to pay not only the half, 
but the whole of the Alabama Indemnity 
within the present year. [Sir Srarrorp 
NortHooTE: Out of balances?] No 
doubt out of balances ; but the announce- 
ment that the state of the balances would 
be such as to enable the Government to 
pay the second moiety or Indemnity 
within the present year horrified the 
hon. Member for North Hants (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) sitting beside the right 
hon. Gentleman, who altogether repu- 
diated the statement of his right hon. 
Friend. The hon. Gentleman had care- 
fully prepared a speech to an exactly 
opposite effect, and it became a subject 
of general remark in the House and in 
the lobbies that every speech from the 
opposite side only added to the bewil- 
derment which prevailed as to what the 
financial policy of the party opposite 
really was. Even the speech to which 
they had just listened made confusion 
worse confounded, for the greater part 
of it had been taken up with a denun- 
ciation of the system of extending Im- 
pee management to local affairs; but 

e thought the remarks of the right hon. 


Gentleman on that point would be re- 
plied to by the right hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adder- 
ley). The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, however, that the Government 
would have to show very good reason 
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for deferring their propositions upon 
local taxation until the present moment. 
Upon that point he quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he be- 
lieved that the Government would be 
able to show very good reasons for not 
running’ blindfolded into the arena. 
There was no question before the coun- 
try so complicated and so difficult as 
that of local taxation, and his belief was 
that no party in the State was at the 
present hour in a position to legislate 
finally upon it. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) had complained that the Govern- 
ment had ignored the wishes and opi- 
nions of that House, and that sentiment 
had been re-echoed by other Gentlemen 
opposite. But, with all respect, he did 
not think that was so. The Government 
had shown their consideration for and 
appreciation of the Vote passed by a 
very large majority of the House of 
Commons, by giving an unusual amount 
of care and time to the preparation of 
Bills on the subject, and as soon as the 
present debate was over, on the very 
next Government night his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would ask leave to 
bring in and explain the provisions of 
no less than three measures, and would 
also move for a Committee on a kindred 
branch of the subject. He maintained 
that that in itself showed that the vote 
of the House of Commons had not been 
without effect. He did not, however, 
believe that there was the slightest 
chance of legislation arriving at such a 
stage as would warrant the tae 
in laying aside for any such purpose 
part of the surplus of the year. If 
that was so, it was very difficult to 
defend the Amendment. It would not 
do to take hasty action on the subject of 
local taxation, and he was quite sure 
the country would not take it for granted 
that the landed property of this country 
was too heavily taxed. Every one of 
the points brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) must be carefully con- 
sidered and however unpalatable some 
of the doctrines then enunciated might 
be in some quarters, he felt convinced 
that further debate would only serve to 
confirm their truth. The hon: Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster had 
stated that the intention of his right hon. 
- Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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wasto pay the second half of the Alabama 
Indemnity out of the surplusof next year. 
What his right hon. Friend, however, 
proposed to do was to take power to 
issue Exchequer Bonds in case they were 
required ; but he fully believed the Go- 
vernment would be able to pay the whole 
amount during the present year. But 
probably it was in the minds of others 
besides the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster, that in case the finances were not 
in such a condition as to allow of the 
Indemnity being paid this year, we 
should be encroaching upon the surplus 
of the year following, and upon that 
point a rather remarkable statement had 
appeared in the leading journal. Re- 
ferring to this matter, The Times said— 
“ Exchequer Bills issued to cover casual defi- 
ciencies are redeemed out of casual surpluses, 
and a Chancellor of the Exchequer is not bound 
to provide an income for their redemption; but 
Exchequer Bonds, from the time when they were 
first issued by Mr. Gladstone, 20 years ago, down 
to their issue by Mr. Hunt during the Abyssinian 
War, have always been issued under an express 
agreement to provide revenue for their redemp- 
tion in a subsequent year.” 
That statement. was not correct. He 
had been struck with the statement, and 
had looked carefully into the matter. 
With the exception of £1,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds issued by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt), Exchequer 
Bonds had never been issued under an 
express agreement to provide revenue 
for their redemption. The statement 
made by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was correct. 
Exchequer Bonds had been repaid out 
of excess of repayments over advances, 
or out of the Sinking Fund, or they had 
been renewed. If that were so, the 
whole superstructure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster which rested upon 
this statement fell to the ground. For 
his own part, he believed that his right 
hon. Friend would find not only that his 
revenue would come up to the estimate 
which he had made of it, but that he 
would be able to pay the second part of 
the Indemnity in the course of the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1874. There 
certainly was nothing in the state of the 
country or in their prospects which war- 
ranted the gloomy predictions which had 
been made. For the proposals made by 
his right hon. Friend he was in no way re- 
sponsible, for he knew nothing aboutthem 
until they were announced in that House; 
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but as a Member of Parliament, and as 
a merchant, he believed they were wise, 
and the best proposals that could be 
adopted at the present moment, and 
that—altogether apart from the Motion 
before the House—they had been ac- 
cepted as entirely satisfactory by the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) was a great financial autho- 
rity, and enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion in that House, and he was surprised, 
therefore, at certain remarks which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the income tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to a meet- 
ing which was held in the City of Lon- 
don, and alluding to the speech made 
by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) he called 
upon the Government to put a stop to 
this agitation by a specific declaration 
with regard to the income tax. But he 
thought that the House would agree 
with him that it was not in the power 
of any Minister, however sagacious, how- 
ever far-sighted, and however much he 
might enjoy the confidence of his coun- 
trymen, to put a stop to such agitation 
by any mere dictum of his own. On the 
contrary, he believed that a Minister 
who adopted such a course would only 
be lending to such agitation greater 
strength and force. In any case, how- 
ever, it would be very impolitic for a 
Minister to make such a declaration. 
For his own part, he had a horror of 
prospective finance, and thought that 
‘sufficient to the day was the evil 
thereof.” Three years ago his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, though he did not make any 
specific declaration, let drop a remark 
which led to the inference that the sugar 
duties would not be again touched, and 
in the same breath his right hon. Friend 
had been twitted for his inconsistency, 
and asked to distinctly lay down his pro- 
posals for some years to come. He could 
not make out what the financial policy 
of the right hon. Member for North 
Devon would be. He began by saying 
he would offer no opinion whether the 
income tax should be repealed or re- 
duced; but if his concluding sentences 
meant anything they meant that an 
additional penny of the tax should be 
taken off in preference to the reduction 
of the sugar duty. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had asked whether the Govern- 
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ment always meant to reduce indirect 
in proportion to direct taxation. Now, 
his answer was that no such policy had 
been definitely laid down ; but it was a 
policy to be acted on to a safe extent 
whenever the surplus allowed both to 
be dealt with. The right hon. Baronet 
had asked why the Government refused 
to touch the malt tax? Well, he was 
not aware that they had declared that 
any tax was absolutely sacred, and could 
not, whatever our financial position, be 
reduced or repealed. He did not know 
whether any agreement existed on the 
other side on the question; but pro- 
bably the right hon. Baronet agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken, who apparently objected to 
any reduction of indirect taxation. He 
had listened, not only with surprise, but 
with some pain, to the remark of the 
latter respecting the consumption of 
spirits. In dealing with the financial 
position of the country it was no part 
of one’s duty to allude to the manner 
in which those taxes accrued, and be- 
cause a portion of the working or middle 
classes had been drinking more intoxi- 
cating liquors—more beer and wine, re- 
collect, as well as spirits—this was no 
reason for telling them they had con- 
ducted themselves so badly that the 
House did not mean to remit any in- 
direct taxation affecting those classes of 
the community. As to the objection 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer again, after three years, re- 
ducing the sugar duty, he could not 
understand why a financial operation of 
three years ago, if it had succeeded and 
had proved a boon to the public, should 
not be repeated; nor, indeed, why, if 
the finances allowed, a duty reduced one 
year should not be repealed the next. 
The hon. Gentleman described the pro- 
posal as a repetition of the course pur- 
sued by the Prime Minister when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in reducing the 
tea duty to the long-desired 1s., and in 
afterwards reducing it to 6d., when his 
obvious duty was to deal with the malt 
tax. Why, however, if the Opposition 
deemed this an obvious duty, did they 
not run malt against tea ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH explained 
that his complaint was that both the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after announcing their 
intention to go no further, proposed a fur- 
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ther reduction, the effect in both cases 
being that the malt duty could not be 
dealt with. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to say that 
the Government had reduced the tea 
and sugar duties in order to prevent 
the House from dealing with the malt 
tax, and his reply was, why did not the 
Opposition, as the ‘‘ farmers’ friends,” 
run malt against tea? The hon. Gen- 
tleman had complained that for seve- 
ral years the Estimates of the Go- 
vernment had been considerably in ex- 
cess of the expenditure. This applied 
principally to the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. Now, no one could know better 
than the hon. Gentleman that of late 
years a number of items had swelled 
those Estimates of so problematical a 
character that the most far-sighted per- 
son could not foresee what the expen- 
diture would be. The hon. Gentleman 
had himself mentioned one of them— 
Public Education. Now, had the Go- 
vernment erred on the incautious instead 
of the cautious side, the hon. Gentleman 
would have been the first to call them 
to account. It was, of course, desirable 
that the Estimates should more closely 
approximate to the expenditure, and he 
thought that that, with the aid of the 
Public Accounts Committee, might, to 
some extent, be done; but the very fact 
that the expenditure had been so much 
below the estimate showed a careful and 
economical management of the expen- 
diture by the Government, and after all 
the money was not thereby lost, for what 
the country paid in excess it got back 
very shortly afterwards. He would only 
add that much as he admired the Budget 
he did not in the least regard it as hay- 
ing the air of finality, but rather as a 
step, or series of steps, in the right di- 
rection; and he looked forward with 
hope, and not only with hope, but with 
confidence, to further reduction in the 
expenditure of the country, and, con- 
sequently, to further reductions in the 
burdens of the people. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the inference 
which he drew from the circumstances 
under which the House found itself that 
evening, was that it was an extremely 
inconvenient practice to permit the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to introduce his 
financial scheme for the year on the eve 
of a Recess. It tended to tie the hands 
of the House in dealing with that scheme 
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as a whole; for if they now rejected the 
reduction in the sugar duty that im- 
portant industry would have just ground 
of complaint. He hoped, therefore, the 
meget would not be repeated. They 

ad been told a good deal about this 
being a Vote of Censure, but really the 
House was weary of this cuckoo cry, 
and he hoped that no one would be de- 
terred from expressing his opinion on 
the question because of it. They had 
been charged on his side of the House 
with being selfish and greedy; selfish 
because they objected to remissions of in- 
direct taxation, and greedy because they 
clutched at remission of direct taxation. 
He denied the justice of that imputa- 
tion; and, for his own part, he was 
prepared to object to the Budget as 
a whole as a popularity-seeking and 
time-serving scheme of finance. In the 
heyday of prosperity it called on the 
nation for no extra efforts for the re- 
duction of the Debt, and it abandoned 
sources of revenue which, if retained, 
would have assisted in making that re- 
duction. He was convinced, unpopular 
as the doctrine was, that an honourable 
nation, like an honourable individual, 
was bound to make every effort to pay 
off debt when it had the money in its 
pocket. Could the most sanguine ex- 
pect that we should ever be in a better 
position to effect that great object? He 
had been glad to hear his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Baxter), whose financial 
skill the House admired, almost assure 
them that the Alabama Claims would be 
paid within the year; but this would have 
become a certainty had the taxes been 
kept up to their present amount. The 
pecuniary amount of the Alabama Claims 
to a wealthy nation like this was a mere 
bagatelle; but the moral weight of the 
obligation was very heavy. That moral 
weight consisted of the irritation in the 
national mind connected with many of 
the circumstances of that Reference and 
Award; and therefore it would be wise 
and sound policy to wipe off the obli- 
gation and all its unpleasant reminis- 
cences as soon as possible. Knowing 
that the Estimates of the revenue were 
framed, not by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but by the most practised 
and competent authorities in the country, 
he said, with submission, that he could 
have wished that those Estimates had 
been less sanguine. The right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last expressed his 
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confidence that the prosperity of trade 
would remain at its present point. He, 
however, had great doubts about that, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman had 
been where he himself had been that 
morning he would have seen that there 
were significant symptoms of a reaction 
in many important departments of in- 
dustry, apart altogether from the not 
very favourable prospects of agriculture 
this year. He now came to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith.) With 
great deference to his hon. Friend, whose 
speech he thought very able, he must 
confess he did not like his Amendment ; 
because he thought it was unwise, in 
writing or speaking, to say a thing which 
was not only liable to misconstruction, 
but which even some eminent classical 
scholars were found ready to misconstrue. 
He owned that he was astonished at the 
amount of misconstruction which un- 
doubtedly had been put on the Amend- 
ment, considering the quarter from which 
that misconstruction first proceeded. On 
that ground he disapproved the Amend- 
ment; but he said it was open to mis- 
construction because it dealt with the 
remission of indirect taxation alone. He 
‘was surprised to hear the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer deliberately tell them 
that direct taxation was paid by the rich, 
and indirect by the poor ; because in that 
ingenious but not very accurate classifi- 
cation a great fallacylay. He asked any 
candid person whether the working man, 
in whose full participation in the pros- 
perity of the country he rejoiced, and 
whose wages had increased in the last 
few years 20, 30, 40, 50, aye 60 per cent 
and upwards, as could be proved by 
satisfactory evidence, was not in a better 
position to pay his small quota to the 
revenue from his luxuries than the man 
with a fixed and inelastic income, the 
purchasing power of which had been re- 
duced, at a very moderate computation, 
from 5 to 10 per cent by the present 
scale of prices. With regard to local 
taxation, the Government would have 
acted more wisely and have satisfied the 
country if they had explained what were 
their present views on that subject before 
asking the House to accede to the 
Budget. His main objection to their 
financial scheme was that they parted 
with revenue which would prove irre- 
coverable before the House knew how 
far they intended to carry the principle 
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of applying Imperial revenue to local 
purposes. He should also have liked to 
know something more about -their sani- 
tary legislation, which he apprehended 
would turn out to be very expensive. 
A panic appeared to prevail on the other 
side of the House in regard to any claim 
made with respect to local taxation from 
his side; and he was surprised to find 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett), whose opinions on that and 
other subjects invariably commanded 
respect, seemed to share in that alarm, 
for which there was no real foundation. 
That hon. Member said demands were 
made for indiscriminate grants of public 
money to be applied withont control in 
aid of local expenditure. Now, he had 
never heard any such demand from any 
advocate of the reform of local taxa- 
tion on his side of the House; and, 
speaking for himself, if it were made he 
would oppose it. He believed that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) and also 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) 
would not sanction it. The cry which 
came from the localities affected was 
that Parliament was raising rates for 
Imperial purposes; and he said that this 
Parliament had been very extravagant in 
that matter of rates. The Education 
Act was a very extravagant and expen- 
sive Act, and they did not know to what 
length expenditure was likely to go in 
carrying out that Act. That cry did 
not come from the counties, or the 
places occupied or owned by wealthy 
proprietors, but from the small rate- 
payers in their large cities, on which 
class, and not on the rich, the pressure 
of local taxation really fell. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his in- 
genious but inaccurate classification, 
ignored that great fact. The veal relief 
to local taxation was not to be found in 
driblets from the Imperial Exchequer, 
but in uniformity of assessments, in the 
abolition of exemption, in economic and 
concentrated administration. He was 
not saying a word against the great 
principle adopted by the House last year 
by a very unusual majority—namely, 
that expenditure incurred for national 
objects should be paid for out of national 
funds. He did not think, he might add, 
that the Amendment was a wise one, and 
he hoped, therefore, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster would not 
press it, inasmuch as it was not well 
that a false impression should be created 
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in the country. He was, atthe same time, 
of opinion that the Amendment had done 
good service, asit had enabled those who 
did not take a party view of finance— 
which of all questions ought to be kept 
aloof from considerations of party—to 
discuss the subject on its merits, and to 
sweep away the cobwebs and dust by 
which it had been surrounded. 

Mz. MASSEY, in opposing the Amend- 
ment, said that whatever were the merits 
or demerits of the Budget it was at all 
events extremely simple, proposing as it 
did that a surplus which was very consi- 
derable should be divided equally be- 
tween direct and indirect taxation. If 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) ees that arrange- 
ment it was perfectly competent to him 
to challenge it when it was made; but 
he was now clearly out of time, inasmuch 
as he had sanctioned a most important 
part of the scheme—that involving the 
remission of the income tax. If after 


that remission the House were to declare 
that it was not right to remit indirect 
taxation, the consequence would be that 
the Budget must be reconsidered on the 
principle advocated by the hon. Gentle- 


man, and that a bad effect in the country 
would thus be produced. As to what 
was to be the nature of the Budget of 
next year, of course the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not say, and he 
therefore could not undertake to meet 
the hon. Gentleman’s views. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to a letter which 
had been written by the Prime Minister 
to the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and to a somewhat 
similar statement which he had made to 
a deputation which waited on him with 
respect to the income tax. To his mind 
the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject was ambi- 
guous, and wishing to see the income 
tax abolished, he did not derive from it 
very much consolation. If he had done 
so the impression would have been en- 
tirely counteracted by what had fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who evidently had not fixed upon any 
early day for doing away with the tax. 
But to descend from these two right hon. 
Gentlemen to so humble an individual 
as himself, the House would perhaps 
permit him to say a few words in refer- 
ence to some remarks which had been 
made by the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
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and others on a speech which he had 
made on the subject of the tax at a pub- 
lic meeting. He was very much sur- 
prised to find that speech adverted to in 
the House of Commons as a matter of 
importance, and he should be very 
sorry indeed to consider himself as hay- 
ing been in any way responsible for the 
Amendment. The Government certainly 
were not responsible for anything that 
he might have said on that occasion, 
for no hon. Member had, perhaps, less 
communication with them than himself, 
and he had no doubt that if he had 
consulted them as to what he had 
thought fit to say at the Mansion House 
meeting, their wish would have been to 
dissuade him from taking any such 
course as he had done. But be that as 
it might, to the sentiments which he 
then expressed he still adhered. The 
income tax had been resorted to by 
great Ministers such as Pitt, Sir Robert 
Peel, and his right hon. Friend below 
him to accomplish great objects, and 
was not meant to be permanent. Those 
objects had been attained, and the 
country was prosperous. It was there- 
fore, in his opinion, not unreasonable 
that the abolition of the tax should be 
looked for. He did not mean to say 
that the tax should be remitted rashly ; 
but there was, at all events, considerable 
reason in the agitation which had been 
got up on the subject. They had been 
told that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had repealed £9,000,000 of taxa- 
tion and had not diminished public 
revenue, and these were considerations 
which were entitled to great weight. 
They might fairly expect an expression 
of opinion on the part of the Govern- 
ment this year which would bind them 
to definite views either as regarded the 
discontinuance of the tax or a change in 
the present incidence of it. He did not 
wish to denounce the principle of the in- 
come tax, which pervaded thegreater part 
of our system of direct taxation, and was 
to be found in the probate and succes- 
sion duties, in the house tax, and in the 
licence duties ; but the specific form of 
the income tax was one which had not 
been recognized as part of the perma- 
nent fiscal system of this country. There 
were anomalies, such as the assessment 
of an annuity on the same scale as fixed 
capital, and of professional men and 
clerks on the same seale as annuitants, 
and the offensive and demoralizing in- 
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quisition by which the tax was extorted 
from the trader, and it was said these 
grievances could not be redressed. That 
statement was the strongest condemna- 
tion of the tax. When it was made 
persons were justified in saying—‘‘ You 
should tax your ingenuity to devise 
other means, less objectionable and 
more fair, to obtain from us our share of 
the public burdens.” No reasonable 
opponent of the income tax expected 
that any great inroad upon it would be 
made this year; but he hoped the Go- 
vernment would announce their inten- 
tion of dealing with it otherwise than as 
an ordinary instrument of taxation, and 
of trusting to the public spirit of the 
country, which was never invoked in 
vain, in case of an emergency. 

Mr. HUNT confessed he was greatly 
surprised at the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, con- 
sidering his peculiar antecedents and 
the important position which he had so 
lately occupied. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had very recently occupied the im- 
portant position of Finance Minister of 
India, and this very question of the in- 
come tax formed the chief point of dis- 
cussion in India during his financial ad- 
ministration in that country. Coming 
back to this country hot from the con- 
sideration of the income tax in India, he 
availed himself of the first opportunity 
afforded him of regaining a seat in that 
House ; he addressed a meeting in South 
Devon in a speech declaring himself fa- 
vourable to the total abolition of the in- 
come tax. Some people, however, might 
say that that was, after all, but an elec- 
tioneering speech, made in the excite- 
ment of the moment and for the purpose 
of gaining one object; and they knew 
that many things were often said by 
candidates under such circumstances 
which they afterwards wished to be en- 
tirely forgotten. But the right hon. 
Gentleman subsequently, and after his 
election, took a leading part in a poli- 
tical meeting at Guildhall, where he had 
no such plea to urge, and where he spoke 
with cool deliberation. And in that 
address the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared himself favourable to the aboli- 
tion of the income tax—an event which 
he said he thought would soon be accom- 
plished. It was naturally inferred that 
the views he had then advanced would 
be advocated by him on his re-entrance 
into Parliament; and it was therefore 
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astonishing to hear him say that he saw 
no prospect of the abolition of the in- 
come tax, and only looked forward to it 
at some future time. It did not lie in 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had mis- 
timed his Motion, and ought not to have 
waited until the House had agreed to 
remit a penny of the income tax, for if 
he opposed the remission of a penny now 
how could he expect remissions in the 
future? The hon. Member for North- 
umberland (Mr. Liddell) was certainly 
quite free to vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Westminster, because 
he avowed he was not misled by the fal- 
lacious misconstruction put upon it by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
as to the payment of the Alabama Claim 
out of revenue, which would have been 
a sound measure, it could be proposed, 
after the adoption of this Amendment, 
on coming to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, because the financial mea- 
sures of the Government were yet ina 
inchoate state, and the remission of a 
penny of income tax could yet be op- 
posed. As to the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he was greatly 
surprised at the spirit which animated 
his observations. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had evinced an unfairness of in- 
ference and a recklessness of assertion 
which he (Mr. Hunt) never remembered 
any Gentleman in that House having 
been guilty of before—especially one 
occupying the responsible position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The whole 
object of the righthon. Gentleman seemed 
to be to set class against class in this 
country. If the observations which the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed to the 
House with regard to the question of 
the remission of taxation, as it affected 
the rich and the poor, had come from 
some Tribune of the People, sitting be- 
low the gangway they might have passed 
without notice; but, coming from a Mi- 
nister of the Crown who was the guardian 
of the public purse, he thought they 
were deeply to be lamented. However, 
they would not have the effect the right 
hon. Gentleman intended, because the 
working classes did not look upon the 
right hon. Gentleman as their champion; 
they had read the newspapers and had 
tenacious memories, and they had not 
forgotten the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1866, Some of the re- 
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marks then made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made such an impression 
that the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright) proposed to have 
them posted up in every workshop in the 
country. He thought it would require 
a great deal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s sugar to get rid of the nauseous 
flavour of those speeches. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s charge against his 
hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster and those who supported the 
Motion on that side of the House was 
substantially this—‘‘Oh yes, you were 
willing enough to have a penny taken 
off the income tax; but when it came to 
the question of remitting the taxation 
which the poor man paid you cried 
‘halt’, and would not go so far as that.” 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had dealt with the question of income 
tax, and had shown that the remission 
of a penny would not relieve those whom 
it most pinched—namely, those who just 
came within the range where income tax 
was payable. Therefore, he need not 
allude further to the subject. But in 
regard to the sugar duty, the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken as if the poor 
would derive the greatest benefit from 
the proposed remission. This he alto- 
gether denied. There was an interesting 
work by Professor Leone Levi which 
gave statistics respecting the pressure of 
taxation on the working classes. Pro- 
fessor Levi had addressed printed in- 
quiries to working men in different parts 
of the country, asking for information as 
to their consumption of articles of food 
and drink, and their expenditure on 
clothes, rent, &c. By these means he 
had been able to ascertain the truth ap- 
proximately, and the result of his in- 
quiries was that half the sugar duty was 
paid by the working classes and the 
other half by the upper and middle 
classes. Therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Budget, regarded in this view, 
was as to three-fourths in favour of the 
middle classes, and only as to one- 
fourth in favour of the working classes. 
Of course, he was taking Professor 
Levi’s figures, and arguing on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own assumption that 
the reduction of the income tax was in 
favour of the rich. There had been a 
good deal of discussion as to whether 
the consumer got all the benefit of the 
remission of the tax upon sugar. The 
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other day he ventured to dispute the 
assertion that the consumer would get 
the benefit ; but the right hon. Member 
for North Devon did not quite assent to 
his proposition. He thought, however, 
that the difference between himself and 
his right hon. Friend might be recon- 
ciled. No doubt consumers who bought 
sugar in large quantities would derive a 
great benefit from the remission, but not 
so those who purchased it in small 
quantities, because there was no coin of 
the realm small enough to represent the 
reduction which would be effected in the 
fractional part of a pound. Poor people 
like those among whom he lived in the 
country bought their sugar by ounces, 
and not by pounds. The result would 
be that those who purchased sugar 
by the ewt., like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would derive a benefit, but 
the poor would not; and their share of 
the reduction would go into the pockets 
of the trader or the refiner. This ques- 
tion might also be regarded from another 
point of view. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man were desirous to benefit the poor by 
the remission of indirect taxation why 
did he choose the article of sugar? The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
was guided in his selection between 
luxuries and necessaries. As between 
malt and sugar it might be disputed 
which was a necessary and which a 
luxury to the working classes; but he 
felt quite sure that if he asked the work- 
ing men in Northamptonshire their opi- 
nion on the subject every hand would be 
held up in favour of the remission of the 
duty on beer in preference to the re- 
mission of the duty on sugar. The 
right hon Gentleman drew a distinction 
between direct and indirect taxation; 
but did he mean to say that the beer 
drinker did not pay the malt duty? 
[The CuancEtxor of the Excnequer said 
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he no doubt did indirectly.] He (Mr. 


Hunt) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would admit that. In regard to 
the proportion of the malt duty and 
sugar duty which was paid by the work- 
ing classes, he might mention that, ac- 
cording to Professor Leone Levi’s sta- 
tistics, out of every pound paid as taxes 
by the working classes 3s. went to the 
malt and 1s. to the sugar duty ; whereas 
the middle and upper classes paid on 
malt 9d., and on tea and sugar together 
ls. Therefore, if those statistics were 
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on malt would assist the poor much 
more in relation to the rich than a re- 
duction of the duty on sugar. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had reduced the 
duty on malt by one-fourth as regarded 
the revenue it would have nearly 
amounted to the same thing as the 
present proposed reduction of the sugar 
duty, and yet the relief afforded to the 
working classes would have been nine 
compared with six as regarded sugar. 
The right hon. Gentleman very unfairly 
charged the Opposition with objecting 
to the remission of the sugar duty be- 
cause he said it affected the poor man 
and not the rich man. He had shown, 
however, that the rich man derived 
greater benefit than the poor man from 
the reduction of the sugar duty. Theo- 
retically they both received the same 
benefit; but practically, in consequence 
of the difficulty of dividing a farthing 
between the ounces of which a pound 
was composed, the rich man got by far 
the larger share of the advantage. The 
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objection he raised to the remission the 
other day was that the Government were 
frittering away this tax and reducing 
it to so small an amount that it would 
be scarcely possible to maintain it in 


the future; and, indeed, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own arguments 
told in favour of the total abolition of 
the duty. Now ifthe sugar duty were 
abolished what source of revenue would 
be left? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey) pro- 
posed to abolish the incame tax at no dis- 
tant date; but this remission of one- 
half of the sugar duty would make that 
object very difficult of attainment. Then 
he hoped, in the interests of morality, 
that henceforth the spirit duty would not 
produce as much asit had done in recent 
years. What, then, would be left for 
the taxation of the country to rest upon ? 
This was a very serious consideration, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have given the Opposition credit 
for looking beyond the present year, in- 
stead of acting on the maxim which 
appeared to have been adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury—“ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’ In recent years 
there had been no popular outery in 
favour of a remission of the sugar duty. 
On the other hand, the outcry against 
the income tax had not only been in- 
tense and widespread, but during the 
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last few months it had assumed larger 
proportions. than it had ever done in 
recent times. Therefore, he could quite 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
turning his eyes to the income tax, 
though he was unable to comprehend 
why, having regard to the interests of 
the consumer, he should propose a re- 
mission of the sugar duty. There was, 
no doubt, great inconvenience to the 
trade in the classification of sugars, and 
the duties thereon; but there was no 
particular reason for interfering with it 
as regarded the consumers—the rich and 
the poor—with a view to their reduction. 
Again, the doors of Downing Street 
were besieged year after year by per- 
sons who objected to the malt duty, and 
if any taxation affecting the general con- 
sumption of the country were to be con- 
sidered, he maintained that malt had far 
higher claims than sugar. Besides, the 
House of Commons declared last Session, 
by a majority of 100, that relief should 
be given to local taxation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had remarked that the 
Government were preparing to deal with 
this subject; but how long had the Go- 
vernment been preparing to deal with 
it? Two years ago they were not 
merely preparing, but actually prepared 
to deal with it in the shape of a Bill 
which was laid upon the Table, and they 
had a definite proposal in regard to the 
finances of the year. If two years ago 
they had a prepared scheme—a scheme 
which was complete and to which the 
Cabinet had assented, a scheme which 
proposed to surrender £1,200,000 to aid 
the local revenue—he wanted to know 
with what face they could come down to 
that House and say that they were pre- 
paring a scheme, when two vears ago 
they had one which was cut and dried. 
What had they done with that scheme? 
Why was it not proposed in 1872? Why 
was it not brought forward at the com- 
mencement of the present Session ? Did 
anyone believe that they would have now 
received the promise of even an incom- 
plete scheme but for the Motion of which 
the hon. Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) had given Notice. The fact 
was that the Governmenthad been driven 
to give the Notice they had done ofthe in- 
troduction on the next Government night 
of the three Bills in thecharge of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
the other night that they were not satis- 
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fied with the authorities who adminis- 
tered the the local revenues. But they 
were not satisfied with those authorities 
when they came into office. As matters 
now stood, it would be impossible for 
the right hon. Gentleman to give any 
substantial relief to local burdens this 
year, or, as he intended being his own 
successor, next year either. His com- 

laint was that the proposal of the right 
ioe Gentleman would have the effect of 
eating up the surplus of next year. The 
right hon. Gentleman now denied that 
the Exchequer Bonds were to be paid 
out of the taxation of next year; but the 
point when referred to in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech on the Budget was 
certainly put in a very hazy and vague 
manner, inasmuch as the impression was 
left not only upon his own mind but 
upon the minds of many others that 
these bonds were to be provided for out 
of the revenue of next year. As he now 


understood the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman it was that the whole of 
the Alabama Indemnity was to be paid 
during the year, and that the Exchequer 
Bonds which were to cover one-half of 
the amount would be defrayed out of 
balances in the Exchequer as they might 


arise. The proposal was, in his opi- 
nion, therefore, an extremely vicious 
one, for it amounted to this—that the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to make 
no provision for the payment of the lia- 
bilities we were incurring, but to leave 
that payment to the contingencies of the 
future. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had stated 
that there was only one instance in 
which the payment of Exchequer Bonds 
at the time of their issue was specifically 
provided for out of taxation. But the 
first Exchequer Bonds issued in 1854 
were issued with the condition that they 
should be paid off at the end of four 
years. It was perfectly true that if 
there was wherewithal in the Exchequer 
to pay off these bonds, it would not be 
necessary for that purpose to come upon 
the revenue of the year; but were they 
right in reckoning that they would al- 
ways have a sufficient surplus to cover 
them? If they trusted to the balances 
they were trusting to a prosperous 
revenue, to those happy circumstances 
which had attended the career oftheright 
hon. Gentleman in his present office; but 
those circumstances could not be relied 
upon. The right hon. Gentlemanthe First 
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Minister of the Crown had described the 
revenue as having gone up by leaps 
and bounds; but that which went up by 
leaps and bounds might go down by 
leaps and bounds. When, therefore, he 
had upon a former occasion described 
the Budget as happy-go-lucky, he had 
never thought that the phrase would so 
soon receive confirmation as it had done 
that evening in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who had announced that 
‘‘ sufficient to the day was the evil 
thereof.’ Now, it was well to under- 
stand exactly what the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer really was. 
of the reductions, and his proposals with 
regard to the Alabama Indemnity would 
be, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement at the introduction of 
the Budget, to leave a working surplus 
of £291,000. In answer to some ob- 
servations of his the right hon. Gentle- 
man subsequently gave thedetails. These 
details in their result showed a dis- 
crepancy of about £20,000 compared 
with the statement, and though the sum 
was not a large one, accuracy, as he 
thought, was a desirable quality in a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman expected to be in the 
happy position next year of being 
£1,600,000 to the good. Supposing, 
however, that the revenue continued in 
its present flourishing state, and that the 
whole of the Alabama Indemnity were 
defrayed without encroaching upon the 
taxation of the country, he doubted very 
much whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would have a surplus of £1,600,000 to 
deal with; for in his calculation, with 
respect to both the income tax and the 
sugar duty, he apparently lost sight of 
the fact that the revenue would be 
affected by these changes for three 
months of the financial year. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER said, that 
his calculations allowed for this circum- 
stance.] Perhaps so, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind, but he had not given 
the House that information. ‘Then, 
again, it was certain that there would 
be an increase in the Estimates relating 
to public buildings. The House had 
been told the other evening that it was 
intended to proceed seriously with the 
building of the Law Courts, and there 
were other buildings which next year 
were to be pushed on more rapidly than 
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hitherto, so that altogether the Estimates 
in this respect could scarcely be less than 
£250,000 above the last year’s expendi- 
ture. If, therefore, the income remained 
at the point it was at present, at least 
half the surplus might be absorbed. 
These considerations, therefore, fully 
justified those who did not take the san- 
guine view of these matters adopted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was these considerations which led them 
to discriminate between reduction of 
income tax and reduction of the sugar 
duty. The pressure of the income tax 
was generally felt, the remission of 
the sugar duty had not, he believed, 
been asked for by a single taxpayer, and 
the supposed hardship which it inflicted 
was the production of the brain of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. WHITE said, he had never heard 
arguments more completely refuted by 
anyone than were those with which the 
Member for Westminster had sought to 
support his Motion by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, he might say, discharged a 
blunderbuss which blew the brains out 
of that Resolution. He regretted to 


Ways and 


hear the speech in which the hon. 


Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), an ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
too, had supported the Resolution, be- 
cause the line he had taken was one cal- 
culated to set a bad example to the 
House, and. should not, certainly, meet 
with the approval of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
On one occasion, he (Mr. White) had 
ventured to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
systematically in his Estimates under- 
rated the revenue he would receive, and 
he was then taken to task by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, who seemed to think that 
it was the height of Parliamentary im- 
pertinence for any hon. Member, and 
especially so in one who had not been in 
office, to question the calculations and 
estimates of accruing income annually 
submitted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But, during the present de- 
bate, they had seen the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s calculations reviewed, 
criticized, denounced, and condemned by 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen, of great 
official experience, now sitting on the 
front bench opposite. Against such a 
course he might be allowed to quote an 
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authority which they at least would not 
question—namely, that of their right 
hon. Leader (Mr. Disraeli)— 

“T must,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“protest against the habit that is growing up 
of doubting the Estimates of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What is the use of a Financial 
Statement by so important an officer as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if when he gives 
us certain results of his own and his colleagues’ 
mature deliberations, we are to say such and 
such is not the case, your Estimates are all 
wrong ?”” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“Such a course would, as it appears to me, 
leave the House open to every financial freak 
which can occur to any hon. Member.” 

Such being the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it seemed incredibly incon- 
sistent that the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Westminster had been 
brought forward with his express sanc- 
tion and authority, as it undoubtedly 
had been. When listening to the bland, 
but not persuasive, tones of the hon. 
Mover of this Resolution, he might ex- 
claim, ‘‘ the voice is the voice of Jacob,” 
but, glancing at the astute terms of his 
Motion, he might truly add, “‘ but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” He ven- 
tured to affirm that the Resolution was 
wholly unworthy of any great historical 
party. In the whole course of his poli- 
tical experience, he had never known 
the Conservative party behave in a 
manner so ineffably mean. They were 
not acting in that honest outspoken 
spirit of Parliamentary opposition which 
became hon. Gentlemen. What had 
they done? Whilst they had a perfect 
right to question the policy of the Budget 
in its entirety, they had not adopted 
that course; but assented to the reduc- 
tion of the income tax, which benefited 
themselves—the rich—and then stealthily 
endeavoured to cancel that portion of the 
plan of the Government that remitted 
indirect taxation, which affected the poor. 
Hon. Members opposite alleged that the 
reduction of the sugar duty was an irre- 
trievable remission and a disastrous 
policy, it being indirect taxation—and 
yet they were all clamorous for the re- 
duction of the malt duty. What was 
the malt duty but indirect taxation? 
He hoped he might live to see the day 
when, by a more thrifty system of go- 
vernment, and owing to increased pro- 
sperity of the country, the malt tax 
might be safely abolished. But it was 
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£7,000,000 of indirect taxation, and yet 
country gentlemen were strongly in 
favour of its remission, while they had 
the greatest possible objection to a re- 
duction of the duty on sugar. For his 
part, he believed that the people of the 
country would come to the right conclu- 
sion on reading the Resolution—namely, 
that the great Conservative party now 
thought they had made a mistake in ex- 
tending the franchise, and did now, as 
formerly, profoundly distrust those who 
had been admitted to political privileges 
through the medium of household suf- 
frage. He could affirm that there was 
no “ignorant impatience of taxation” 
among the working classes. They had 
no desire to be relieved from a just taxa- 
tion by unjust taxation on others. Let 
hon. Members opposite look across the 
Atlantic, and they will there see a 
kindred people — with the sovereignty 
of universal suffrage—and yet in their 
country’s need cheerfully submitting to 
a burden of taxation unparalleled in the 
history of the world. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Hunt) had quoted from a 
recent pamphlet by Professor Leone 
Levi, and accepted the conclusion at 
which he had arrived with respect to 
the proportion of taxation which was 
now borne by the working classes. With 
great respect to the Professor, he (Mr. 
White) having given much attention to 
the subject, could not, in many instances, 
assent to the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. The right hon. Gentleman how- 
ever, if he had referred to another part 
of the pamphlet would have found the 
Professor stating that, in Prussia, 25 per 
cent of the revenue was drawn from 
direct, and 11 per cent from indirect, 
taxation; that in Russia, 25 per cent 
was from direct, and 49 per cent from 
indirect, taxation ; while in Great Britain 
they had but 15 per cent of the revenue 
drawn from direct, and 72 per cent from 
indirect, taxation, with 13 per cent from 
the Post Office, Telegraph Service, and 
other sources. Did the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt) observe that the Professor, 
having drawn a comparison between 
direct and indirect taxation in different 
countries, went on to remark— 


“T need not say that, whatever be the reasons 
in favour of indirect taxation, and I confess 
they are very cogent, indirect taxes are certainly 
more injurious to the community, as interfering 
with commerce and manufactures, as restricting 
the progress of wealth, and as augmenting un- 
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necessarily the cost of the food of the labouring 
classes.” 

Many years ago, he (Mr. White) moved 
for and obtained the Official Returns of 
Taxation throughout Europe. They in- 
contestably proved that the direct taxa- 
tion of Great Britain was, as it was now, 
very much less than in any other coun- 
try. Yet, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had thought fit to equitably 
divide remission of burdens between 
direct and indirect taxation, undeserved 
censure had been heaped upon him. He 
had been wont to remark that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had under-esti- 
mated the revenue, and the result had 
always exceeded his (Mr. White’s) more 
sanguine estimate. He felt confident 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s esti- 
mate, based, of course, as heretofore, on 
the judgment of the permanent Revenue 
Officers, would not prove excessive. He 
(Mr. White) was confirmed in this con- 
viction by looking at the continuous 
growth of the Excise for the last five 
years. In the Financial year ending 
31st of March, 1869, the Excise yielded 
£20,462,000; in 1870, £21,763,000; in 
1871, £22,788,000; in1872, £23,326,000; 
and in 1873 it yielded £25,785,000. The 
estimated income for the present year 
was only £8,230 more than last year, 
although the annual normal growth— 
spontaneous increment—of the revenue 
was from £1,300,000 to £1,500,000. 
Supplementary estimates were appre- 
hended by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt), but those had occurred be- 
fore, and yet the actual: expenditure in 
1872 was £942,980 under the estimated 
expenditure, and in 1873, £599,000 be- 
low it. The estimated income for 1873-4 
was £76,617,000, and the actual income 
for1872-3 was £76,608,770, or £1,900,456 
more than 1871-2, although taxation to 
the amount of £3,200,000 had been re- 
mitted. He need say no more to show 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
estimate of the accruing revenue would 
be more than realized. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) had spoken dis- 
paragingly of sugar as an article of con- 
sumption by the poorer classes, but ac- 
cording to an eminent Conservative 
statistician, Mr. Dudley Baxter, the 
cotters of Connemara, too poor to eat 
meat, were great consumers of it, eat- 
ing it on their bread and in their stir- 
about in large quantities as often as 
they could get it, while the highly-rented 
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and underpaid poor in the east-end of 
London depended almost as much upon 
it. After expressing his satisfaction at 
the settlement of the Alabama difficulty, 
the hon. Gentleman referred to his share 
in the endeavour to induce the Govern- 
ment to pay the whole of the Indemnity 
out of the Exchequer balances. His 
reason was that, on the average, during 
each of the last four years, £2,500,000, 
say £10,000,000 of unnecessary taxa- 
tion had been imposed on the tax- 
payers, and that amount appropriated 
to the Sinking Fund; the balances 
also increasing from £7,000,000 in 
1871 to £9,000,000 in 1872, and nearly 
£12,000,000 in the present year, though 
the Prime Minister, in 1864, spoke of 
£7,000,000 as ample, and in 1870 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
House that a balance of £,8,606,000 
‘was rather larger than we should wish 
to see.’ He believed that, under the 
Act of 1866, which regulated the Re- 
ceipt, Custody, and Issue of Public 
Moneys, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would have been warranted in 
paying the whole amount of the Geneva 
Award out of his redundant balance, 
our liability to the United States being 
a national debt in the strictest sense of 
the word. He did not complain of the 
Government—looking at the temper of 
the House—not adopting his recommen- 
dations in their entirety, but seeing the 
country had been muleted during the 
last four years of quite £10,000,000 in 
excess of the requirements of the public 
service, he did think the whole of the 
Alabama penalty ought to have been put 
to the capital account, and taxation to 
the extent of £4,500,000 now remitted. 
The hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) should have consulted the 
Conservative working man, of whom he 
was so great a patron, before moving 
his Resolution, and he would have learnt 
that indirect taxation pressed heavily on 
the wage-earning classes. He might 
have told him, on the authority of the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now gets a 4d. out of every quart of 
beer, and 3d. out of every quartern of 
spirits he might drink. Moreover, that 
out of every 3d. spent on tea by the 
poorer classes, quite 1d. is duty, or in- 
creased cost owing to the duty. That 
whilst he, the Conservative working 
man, paid a duty of 500 per cent on his 
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pipe of shag tobacco, the hon. Member 
paid only 12} per cent on his regalia 
cigar. He might have also wen on 
the authority of the Prime Minister, that 
out of every 5s. now spent by the work- 
ing classes on spirits, 4s. found its way 
into the Exchequer. Illustrative of the 
pressure of indirect taxation upon the 
lower class of income taxpayers, a class 
which especially required relief, he (Mr. 
White) found, as the result of his cal- 
culation, that a man with £150 a-year 
and a wife and three children paid to 
the revenue on the tea and sugar that 
he used, a sum equivalent to an income 
tax of 8d. in the pound, while the bachelor 
with £1,500 a-year only paid 2d. in the 
pound. It would be, perhaps, a social 
calamity to abolish the property tax, if 
they ever succeeded in getting rid of the 
obnoxious income tax, for he ventured 
to think that they required to have some 
tax that fell upon the rich, and from 
which the wage-earning classes were 
exempt, in order to prevent much bitter- 
ness from prevailing among those classes 


Means— 


-in consequence of the unjust incidence 


of our indirect taxation. Let them 
never again have any mention of the 
“untaxed working man,”’ seeing that 
£41,000,000 of the Imperial revenue 
are now derived from six articles mainly 
used by him—namely, tea, sugar, coffee, 
spirits, malt, and tobacco. It was de- 
monstrable that that portion of the popu- 
lation exempted from the operation of 
the income tax still did contribute, in 
proportion to its means, a much larger 
amount than was contributed by the other 
and richer sections of society. The Cus- 
toms duties now yielded £21,000,000, but 
there was no article of luxury charged at 
the Custom House. Wine, worth £2 10s. 
a gallon, paid no more duty than wine 
costing 1s. a gallon. Our present Cus- 
toms duties were now levied mainly on 
the physical necessities—for they have 
become such—or on the physical enjoy- 
ments of the poorer classes. For a long 
time we had abandoned the Customs 
duties, formerly paid by the rich, and 
have been extracting a vast revenue from 
articles consumed by the middle and 
lower classes. He (Mr. White) had ever 
held that, in a rich country like ine: 
land, our fiscal system not only should 
be professedly fair, but ought to be ab- 
solutely and conspicuously just. It ought 
not to be forgotten that it was the rich 
alone that now imposed the taxes which 
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the poor paid. Hence there ought to be 
some large unmistakeable tax on realized 
property—a tax which especially taxed 
rich 8 aati ag which no one can over- 
look. Otherwise, he (Mr. White) thought 
—with the existing inequitable incidence 
of our indirect taxation there would be 
—he might say there ought to be—much 
bitterness and discontent. The condition 
of our people had not essentially altered 
since the Prime Minister told the House 
that, of the £41,000,000 of Customs and 
Excise duties, quite three-fourths were 
raised from consumers so poor that the 
great majority of them were compelled 
to expend all their earnings in obtaining 
the barest necessaries of life. Wasit, then, 
too much to say that property paid too 
little and poverty too much, when we call 
to mind that, out of the total revenue 
of the past year—namely, £76,608,770, 
fully £50,000,000 were raised from Cus- 
toms, Excise, and other imposts bearing 
upon the trade, industry, and subsistence 
of the people? The late Sir George 
Lewis, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, laid on the Table an interesting 
Report showing that the working classes 
spent one-eighth of their earnings on 
tea and sugar. If the present Govern- 
ment would institute some authoritative 
investigation into the present incidence 
of taxation—he (Mr. White) having 
vainly tried to obtain a Select Committee 
to inquire into it some years ago— 
whereby we should accurately know the 
respective amounts of taxation falling 
on the working and other classes, such 
official information would prevent the 
perpetual perpetration of ludicrous errors 
and discrepancies by hon. and by right 
hon. Gentlemen, and would prove ex- 
tremely useful in guiding their future 
deliberations. In dilating on the pro- 
sperity of the country, hon. Gentlemen 
appeared to have the operatives in the 
coal and iron trades too exclusively in 
their minds. Although more alcoholic 
liquor was consumed by the people, there 
was much less drunkenness now than 
formerly. They had, it was true, an 
enormous and an annually augmenting 
accumulation of wealth ; but in its dis- 
tribution, had any country shown such 
startling inequalities of conditions as our 
own at the present time? The Poor 
Law Return issued that day showed that, 
in the fourth week of last February, 
there were 865,606 paupers in England 
and Wales, or | in every 26 of the 
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population. Had they not also millions 
constantly on the very brink of pau- 
perism? They had boundless opulence 
and extravagant luxury side by side with 
squalid, grovelling, seething poverty. 
For instance, a Petition just presented 
from the Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
ture stated that nearly one-third of 
the population of Scotland—that was, 
1,130,000—lived 

“In houses of one room, without separate 
apartments, by day or night, for male or female. 
and large numbers of these houses are otherwise 
in the most miserable condition.”’ 


These things proved that the gorgeous 
picture of British prosperity was set in 
a very dark and sombre frame; and he 
was somewhat in the position of the 
slave in ancient times placed by the side 
of the conqueror in his triumphal car to 
whisper that he was mortal. In con- 
clusion, he would say, with regard to the 
financial proposals of the Government, 
in the words of the Wise Man—‘“‘ There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth ;” 
and with respect to the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Westminster— 
“There is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
believed that few people either in or out 
of the House would endorse what the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last said 
about the Alabama Award. The At- 
torney General had told his constituents 
at Exeter that he could not think of 
that subject without his blood tingling, 
and his palms itching, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Glasgow inti- 
mated that we were paying the In- 
demnity only to keep the Americans in 
good humour. Moreover, the Americans 
were now boasting that they had ob- 
tained from us one-third more money 
than the actual amount of the Claims ; 
and General Butler was bringing in a 
Bill in the American Legislature to ap- 
propriate the surplus for the benefit of 
the State. Therefore, when the people 
at Brighton read what their Member 
had said, he doubted if they would 
endorse his sentiments on this sub- 
ject. He could not support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) for three or 
four reasons. The Resolution stated so 
broadly that all remission of indirect ” 
taxation should cease that he could not 
help thinking that this question of in- 
direct taxation embraced a much larger 
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area than that at which the Resolution 

ointed. The right hon. Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
had spoken about the malt tax. He 
(Sir George Jenkinson), however, be- 
lieved that the malt tax pressed far 
more injuriously on the lower classes 
of the country than the sugar duties, 
and for that reason he felt the greatest 
unwillingness to hamper himself for all 
future time by any vote indicating that 
he thought the malt tax ought not to be 
repealed before anything else. Another 
reason why he could not support the 
Resolution was, that if the sugar duties 
were meant they ought to have been 
stated, and that the broad terms of in- 
direct taxation should not have been 
employed. Moreover, if hon. Gentlemen 
on his sideintended to havemoved against 
the Budget, they should have done it at 
a different stage and in a different man- 
ner. Although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had used unjustifiable lan- 
guage towards the Opposition, yet he 
agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) that the 
Resolution would lead to misconstruction 
in the country, which might suppose 
they were running the question of local 
taxation against the sugar duties only. 
The question of local taxation—one of 
the greatest questions now before the 
public—ought not to be raised in that 
way, by what appeared to be only a side 
issue, more especially as the House had 
decided by a majority of 100 last Ses- 
sion that the subject should be enter- 
tained and the hardships of the present 
system redressed. He, therefore, joined 
in the appeal made to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster not to press his 
Resolution to a Division, because he 
should feel the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in voting with him. His side of 
the House had been asked what was 
their financial policy; but they might 
fairly retort by asking the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what was his financial 
policy, seeing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been saying and doing so many 
different things in so very short a time. 
His policy had been vacillating and un- 
certain in the highest degree. The right 
hon. Gentleman told a deputation who 
waited on him in regard to the malt tax 
that they had made a mistake in going 
to him, for he would have no surplus; 
adding that the tenants were put for- 
ward to fight the landlords’ battle, and 
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that they had no grievance unless they 
were owners. Three days after telling 
the malt tax deputation he had no sur- 
plus, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
received a deputation of hotel-keepers, 
and he at once conceded the remission of 
£30,000 of taxation which they claimed. 
He mentioned this to show how dif- 
ferently the right hon. Gentleman treated 
an admitted claim of the agriculturists 
and one of the licensed victuallers. Not 
long afterwards the right hon. Gentle- 
man announced that he had at his dis- 
posal £3,146,000. Was it, then, justi- 
fiable in him to tell the malt tax deputa- 
tion that he would have no surplus? As 
to the sugar duties, three years ago the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would 
make a good sweeping change and then 
let sugar have rest, and also that he 
had gone as far as he intended and was 
not prepared for any further reduction of 
sugar duties. Now, he had made a 
further reduction, which pointed to ulti- 
mate remission. Why was not malt to 
have a turn in the remission of taxation ? 
Because the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Westminster would shut the door 
against a reduction of malt duty he 
could not vote for it, and would join in 
the appeal which had been made to the 
hon. Member not to press the Motion to 
a Division. The local taxation ques- 
tion ought to be dealt with without 
further loss of time; but how was it we 
were now told by a Member of the Go- 
vernment they were not prepared to deal 
with it when they brought in a Bill two 
years ago, and were to have submitted 
their proposals that very evening? He 
had looked for the relief of local taxa- 
tion to assessed licences locally collected, 
and, as Government had proposed to 
spare the house tax, which would chiefly 
benefit the towns, he proposed, as a fair 
balance, that the land tax should be 
given up with the house tax. Licences 
for public-houses, guns, and game 
brought in £1,507,550, and he would re- 
mark that these three items much con- 
cerned the duties and multiplication of 
the police. At present the Government 
paid a proportion of the cost of the 
police, and if they would commute the 
present allowance and give that sum, 
with certain other sums in addition, he 
thought a fair compromise would be 
effected, which would not result in much 
loss to the Imperial Exchequer. Li- 
cences on horses and carriages amounted 
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to £840,835, and licences on dogs to 
£289,756. The whole of these licences 
amounted to £4,263,120. He could not 
help thinking that if a Government in 
search of relief for local taxation were 
to appropriate these licences, which were 
locally collected, and put them, in the 
different counties, in a county Schedule 
for county expenses, it would be found 
the best means of meeting the difficulty 
which was now complained of. The 
average amount of local rates was 3s. 4d. 
in the pound all over the country, the 
amount in towns being 4s. 2d., and that 
in counties, 2s. 6d. Now if the persons 
who had to pay these amounts paid in- 
stead an income tax of 2d. 3d. or 4d. in 
the pound they would be great gainers 
by the transaction, and it was to be 
hoped that some mode or other of effectu- 
ally dealing with this great question 
would soon be devised. 

Mr. TORR said, he wished to raise 
his voice in opposition to the mode pro- 
posed by the Government for paying the 
Alabama Claim. Being a great maritime 
and commercial nation, and as the de- 
predations of the Alabama were, in a 
certain sense, committed in a commercial 
direction, he thought that it was un- 
worthy of us, as a nation, to assent to 
such a settlement of the matter as that 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In his opinion, the first claim 
upon cur surplus revenue was the pay- 
ment of the Alabama Claims. What 
would be thought of a wealthy. merchant 
resisting for several years as far as he 
could the claim of a brother merchant, 
and denying his liability, but at length 
having submitted the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of the highest court 
that could be devised, and being con- 
demned to pay a certain sum with costs, 
what would be thought of that merchant 
if, instead of paying the amount so 
awarded against him, and having ample 
funds in hand, he should propose to pay 
the debt in cash 10s. in the pound, and 
get his banker to discount his promis- 
sory note for the remaining 10s. in the 
pound. Well, what would be censurable 
in an individual would be equally cen- 
surable in a Government. He should 


enter his protest against any other mode 
of acting than the payment of this Claim 
out of the first surplus in the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then 
as to the other proposals of the right 
hon, Gentleman, it appeared to him that 
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it. was most injudicious to devote a large 
portion of his surplus to the remission 
of the duty upon sugar, because he was 
convinced that the poor man would never 
receive the benefit of such reduction. 
The last reduction in the duty on sugar 
was 4s. 6d. per cwt. The poor bought 
their sugar in small quantities; but 
grocers varied their prices by half-pen- 
nies, never by farthings. The reduction 
last year was large enough to enable the 
grocers to give to poor purchasers the 
benefit of a half-penny per lb. But now 
the reduction was only 2s. or 2s. 4d. a 
cwt., and the grocer would not reduce 
his prices by one farthing a-pound. The 
reduction in the sugar duty, therefore, 
was a sop to the poor man, but would be 
no real advantage to him. Perhaps he 
might be asked how he would apply this 
£1,600,000 for the benefit of the poor ? 
Surely there could be no better object 
than a reduction of local rates. For 15 
years he had sat as a magistrate hearing 
the annual rate summonses when poor 
people were summoned for non-payment 
of their rates; and if any man wished to 
see what real poverty was, he should go 
to the court on some of these occasions. 
He had had before him as many as 200 
cases a-day, and they made one’s heart 
bleed to see the distress of the poor peo- 
ple who were thus summoned. As to the 
income tax, he did not condemn it in its 
higher, but he did condemn it in its lower 
ranges. Upon incomes of over £500, 
there was no tax less felt. Why not, 
then, reduce the tax by one-half on ail 
incomes below £400, orif the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could afford it, below 
£500? Instead of giving this relief to 
poorer payers of the tax, the Govern- 
ment had reduced it by 1d. upon all 
those subjected to the tax—rich and 
poor alike. Thus, with a splendid sur- 
plus, they had lost two opportunities of 
benefiting the poor and the compara- 
tively poor. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that from an 
ever-strengthening and growing convic- 
tion of the immense difficulties which 
beset the subjects raised by the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Westminster, 
he had always been most anxious that 
they should be approached with the 
utmost caution and deliberation, and 
that no attempt should be made to force 
the Government to adopt any immature 
or ill-considered plan. And even if he 
had not been before convinced of this, 
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and if any further argument had been 
required to convince his mind on the 
subject, it would have been found in the 
evident state of chaotic unpreparedness 
with respect to it which had been shown 
during this debate by the Opposition. 
The gravamen of the charge. brought 
forward by the mover of the Resolution 
was that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not only put it out of his power 
to do anything for the relief of local 
taxation this year, but had also rendered 
it impossible either for himself or his 
successor to do anything next year. He 
(Mr. Rathbone) thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would have done well to have con- 
sulted some of his friends acquainted 
with commercial or financial matters be- 
fore he ventured on the statement which 
he made to the House. His commercial 
friends would have told him that the 
experience of previous inflations and 
crises was, that when the country had 
entered upon a course of expansion and 
expenditure, when a crisis did come it 
was some time before that expenditure, 
in wages especially, could be stopped ; 
and therefore that even if, as he hoped 
was unlikely, we had a crisis this year, 
there was no likelihood of the expendi- 
ture of the country, and consequently its 
revenue, being stopped this year in the 
way that he contemplated. Then, again, 
he threatened us with diminished re- 
venue, owing to strikes which were to be 
caused by a fall in the price of coal. 
Now, he (Mr. Rathbone) thought his 
coal-owning friends would have told him 
that any fall that was probable in the 
next 12 months was more likely to have 
the effect of preventing strikes than of 
causing them. They would tell him 
that a comparatively small proportion of 
the advanced price of coal had gone in 
increased wages to the collier, and that 
a very considerable fall indeed in its 
price could take place and still leave the 
coal-owner a profit so largely in excess 
of the ordinary profit that he was not in 
the least likely to risk it by producing 
strikes resulting from the reduction of 
wages; while, on the other hand, any 
fall in price would, being known to 
the workmen, naturally prevent any at- 
tempts on their part for advancing 
wages likely to cause a strike. So that 
any fall that was likely to take place did 
not increase the likelihood of a strike 
arising from action on the part of the 
masters, while it decidedly decreased 
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the likelihood of a strike arising from 
action on the part of the men. He 
had little fear that what, between the 
excess of the revenue beyond the Esti- 
mates and expenditure below the Esti- 
mates and sums received from repayment 
of loans, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would be able to pay the greater 
part, if not all, of the second half of the 
Alabama Indemnity out of the receipts 
of the year. But it was hardly necessary 
to argue this point, for the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) at once admitted, 
with his usual candour, that the hon. 
Member for Westminster was all wrong 
in this his main argument, for that 
nobody believed, except he presumed 
the hon. Member for Westminster, that 
the second half of the Alabama Indem- 
nity would have to be provided for out 
of the Ways and Means of next year. 
But the right hon. Member in his speech 
seemed to contend that we ought not to 
consent to the reduction of the sugar 
duties till we received from the Govern- 
ment an understanding when they would 
abolish the income tax. Butif to please 
the right hon. Member for North Devon 
we were to abolish the income tax, how 
were we'to redress the injustice of which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) and those 
who thought with him—of whom he con- 
fessed himself one —complained, that 
the wealthy owners of personal property 
did not pay their fair share towards the 
burdens of the country. Almost the 
only thing clear in this debate, which 
had otherwise been confusion worse con- 
founded, was that there was no such re- 
quirement on their side of the House as 
could enable them, if they defeated the 
Government, to come to the House with 
any definite proposal for the adjustment 
of local and Imperial taxation. The 
Government, on the other hand, had 
said that they did not see their way to 
deal with the question during the pre- 
sent Session. What, then, but con- 
fusion to trade and to the whole Govern- 
ment of the country could be sought by 
such a Motion as that? He most cor- 
dially agreed with the hon. Member for 
Brighton as to the extreme importance 
in any relief which they proposed to local 
taxation to guard it with such provisions 
as should prevent it from promoting” 
waste, pauperism, and demoralization— 
nay, he had always contended that it 
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ought to be given in such a manner as 
should prevent it from weakening in any 
way the interest in and habit of local 
government in this country. He had 
always believed that it might be so 
guarded ; but he should be very sorry 
to see the Government forced to any 
premature declaration of policy, or to 
commit themselves to any immatured 
roposals. He believed, with the hon. 
taco for Brighton, that there was no 
man in the country, and rarely had been, 
so capable of bringing that question to 
a safe and advantageous issue as the 
Prime Minister, and that if his great 
financial ability were once concentrated 
on this subject, aided by the great admi- 
nistrative talent of the President of the 
Local Government Board and his Col- 
leagues, we might really hope to see that 
great and difficult question worthily 
dealt with; but did anyone in that 
House believe, knowing the position 
which the Irish Education Bill occupied 
in the counsels of the Government during 
the last Recess, that the great subject 
had had the necessary concentrated at- 
tention from the Government and from 
its Chief, and did the House think it 
desirable that that wide and difficult 


subject should be undertaken by the 
Government before it had had that atten- 
tion? Though he had argued with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon that the time had arrived at which 
the very large and of late years rapidly- 


increasing burden on the ratepayers 
should receive some sensible relief— 
though he was prepared to contend with 
him that some of that relief would pro- 
bably advantageously come in the form 
of direct grants from the Imperial Exche- 
quer, conditional on efficiency ; yet he 
thought there was another source from 
which that relief must be sought—a 
source to which he attached, if possible, 
greater importance, he meant the relief 
which could be worked out by im- 
proved administration in economizing 
the funds and diminishing the calls 
upon them. As it was one of the most 
important duties of the Government to 
promote independence and forethought 
on the part of the working classes, he 
begged to suggest that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should complete the work they 
had already commenced by establishing 
savings- banks and life insurances, by 
setting up a National Provident Institu- 
tion, when it might become a question 
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worthy of consideration whether a man 
should not be allowed to pay to such an 
institution the sums he was now called 
upon to pay to the poor rates. He hoped 
that the House would mark its sense of 
the mischievous character of the Reso- 
lution by refusing to allow its with- 
drawal; it should be met with a direct 
negative. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was not at all surprised at the re- 
marks which had fallen*from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, because 
he had gone further than anybody else 
in proposing to tax personalty for local 
purposes, and yet whenever a division 
was taken on the subject he always 
voted against his own proposal. A dis- 
tinguished Member of the Liberal party 
had once been kind enough to inform 
the Conservatives that they were stupid ; 
but had he been in the House through- 
out the present debate his sense of jus- 
tice would have compelled him to have 
applied that term to his own party. 
Three out of every four hon. Members 
who had spoken on this subject from 
the opposite benches had declared that 
they were unable to understand this 
Resolution, and yet they had endea- 
voured to put upon it a construction 
which those who sat on the Opposition 
benches, and who did understand it, 
wholly repudiated. The hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White) had been the 
greatest offender in this respect—he had 
stated that he did not understand the 
Resolution, and his remarks on it per- 
fectly justified his observation. But 
he then went on to characterize the Mo- 
tion as ‘‘ineffably mean.” If the 
hon. Member wished to use strong lan- 
guage it would be better for him to 
apply it to something which he did un- 
derstand, and not to what he acknow- 
ledged he did not understand. What 
was the real effect of the Resolution? 
The hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) asked the House to re- 
quest Her Majesty’s Government to 
place before them their views in refer- 
ence to the maintenance-and adjustment 
of taxation, both Imperial and local, 
before they permanently remitted a large 
amount of indirect taxation. He hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
give a plain and intelligible answer to 
that demand. This suggestion had re- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to the 
greatest straits, and, consequently, they 
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had put up the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the first night of the debate in 
the disguise of ‘‘ the poor man’s friend.” 
As might have been anticipated, the 
right hon. Gentleman overplayed the 
part, for he had commenced it rather too 
late in life to play it with much chance of 
success. All who heard him deliver his 
speech on Monday night could not help 
feeling that he undertook the part, not 
because he cared for the poor, but be- 
cause he carried the bag. It was only 
two years since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed to impose the heaviest 
indirect tax, considering its proportion 
to the value of the commodity on which 
it was to be raised, that had ever been 
suggested. If the match tax had been 
imposed a large trade would have been 
utterly annihilated, and a large number 
of persons of the very poorest class would 
have been reduced to beggary and star- 
vation. Under these circumstances, it 
was unwise of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put up the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as the poor man’s friend. 
The Government appeared to have no 
idea of the strength of the movement 
that was going on in London, and 
in other large towns, with regard to 
local taxation—a movement that was 
supported principally by the poor 
middle-class householders. Those per- 
sons might be, in the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ either 
saints or idiots;”” but such language 
would in no degree deter them in the 
course they were pursuing. A confer- 
ence had been held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel of persons from all parts of Lon- 
don who were interested in the subject 
of local taxation, at which it was unani- 
mously determined that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister should 
be requested to receive a deputation on 
the subject. Unfortunately the public 
duties of the right hon. Gentleman had 
prevented him from receiving that de- 
putation ; otherwise he would have ob- 
tained information on the question which 
might have been of great value to him. 
Three things had been distinctly proved 
in connection with this subject. First, 
that the rates in towns were much 


heavier than they were in the country; 
secondly, that in towns the rates mainly 
fell upon the occupiers; and thirdly, 
that the vast majority of occupiers in 
towns were poor persons. It was there- 
fore clear that the greater portion of the 
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local taxation fell upon poor persons who 
occupied houses in towns. A very curious 
argument had been used in reference to 
this subject. The hon. Member for 
Brighton appeared to argue that because 
the grievance of towns was greater than 
that of the country, therefore that neither 
should be redressed. If, however, the 
sum spent in improvements and for re- 
productive purposes were taken into ac- 
count, it would be found that there was 
not much difference between town and 
country. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty found great difficulty in meeting 
the case for local remissions, and the 
brilliant idea accordingly occurred to him 
of writing an elaborate Report to set 
town against country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, overshot the 
mark, and town and country were 
now united like the twin principles 
of taxation described by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), never to 
be disunited again. The remission of 
taxation proposed to be given by the 
Budget would by no means give so much 
benefit to the poorer classes as a judi- 
cious remission of local taxation, and he 
trusted that before the debate ended the 
Government would give a plain and in- 
telligible explanation of their intentions. 
Last night the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty insinuated that the proportion of 
local taxation contributed respectively 
by town and country was as seven to 
three, and that the object of the coun- 
try party was to get a remission of 1s. 
all round, so that the proportion to be 
paid by the country might be 2s., against 
6s. paid by towns. All that he would 
say in reply was that whatever might be 
the remissions made in local taxation 
the country would only ask for a remis- 
sion proportionate to that made for the 
towns. They would not ask for more, 
and it would not be fair to offer them 
less. The Government might attempt to 
ignore a social movement which last 
Session converted their majority of 98 
into a minority of upwards of 100; but 
they would not find it easy to do so. In the 
year before his hon. Friend (Sir Massey 
Lopes) carried his Resolution, he (Lord 
George Hamilton) moved a clause in the 
Army Bill, providing that the cost of 
maintaining barracks for Militia stores 
should be transferred from local to Impe- 
rial sources. He found himself in a mino- 
rity of only 2 in a full House, and he 
had reason to know afterwards that if 
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hon. Gentlemen had only understood the 
question upon which they were dividing 
he should have been in a considerable 
majority. There was, however, no ques- 
tion as to the feeling of the House, and 
the Secretary of State afterwards em- 
bodied that very proposal in a Bill which 
transferred the charge of these barracks 
to the Imperial Exchequer. It would 
not be wise for any Government to 
ignore this movement, and it would 
be especially unwise for a Government 
tottering to its fall. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had addressed the Op- 

osition in terms which, as a young 
euiber of Parliament, he hoped never 
to hear again. He very much questioned 
the advantage of a classical education if 
it would not make a man express him- 
self in terms less coarse and more polite. 
He should not like to reply to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in words similar 
to his own; but he wished to remind the 
House that in a speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman about three years and 
a half ago, in addressing an audience in 
the West of England, he pointed out 
that there were certain duties incumbent 
upon the Opposition, and that one of 
them was ‘‘to moderate the insolence 
too apt to be engendered by great pro- 
sperity.”” If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were correct in that definition 
of the duties of an Opposition it must 
be admitted that in one individual case 
po had lamentably neglected their 

uty. 

Str TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
he appreciated the reduction of the sugar 
duties, but he hoped the remission of all 
duties on tea, coffee, and sugar, would 
have precedence of any contribution to 
local taxation out of Imperial resources. 
The working classes had a right to a 
larger share in the remission of taxation. 
It had been computed that the average 
consumption of alcoholic drinks by Bri- 
tish workmen was no greater than in 
France, and he was inclined to think 
that the increased consumption of spirit- 
uous liquors during the a year was 
owing to a more equal distribution 
among a largerclass. The repeal of the 
tea and sugar duties would benefit the 
lower middle class more than a reduction 
of the income tax, on which they were 
allowed a deduction. Ifthe duties on tea 
and sugar were repealed, it would, to that 
class, be equal to a reduction of 2d. in the 
pound on the income tax. He regretted 
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that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not preferred to reduce the duty on 
tea. It was said that the Budget dis- 
turbed the balance between direct and 
indirect taxation; but while the Opposi- 
tion strained at the gnat of the sugar 
duties, they swallowed the camel of 
the repeal of the malt tax. There 
was no reason why any portion of 
the Alabama Indemnity should be paid 
out of the surplus of the present year. 
He regretted that the income tax had 
been reduced instead of some of its in- 
justice having been removed. It was 
not levied on one invariable plan, as 
farmers were only assessed on half their 
rent in England and on one-third in 
Scotland, whilst their profits were often 
much greater, and certain classes were 
clearly entitled to some remission. Com- 
plaint had been made that no margin 
was left for the remission of local 
taxation ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not foresee what would 
be the result of the debates on local 
taxation, which would probably occupy 
a great part of the remainder of the 
Session. He hoped the Government 
would adhere to the proposal they had 
made, to give the house duty in aid of 
the local rates. He knew a man worth 
£100,000 who lived in a house at £18 
a-year, and he paid no house duty for 
many years. If this tax were made over, 
probably the claim made by the hon. 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) would be satisfied. From in- 
quiries he had made, he felt sure that 
those who occupied palatial residences 
escaped by paying one half of what was 
due from them. He was glad that the . 
poor rate in the east of London had 
doubled, for he was sure that not a 
penny too much was laid out on the 
maintenance of the poor. Hesuggested 
that each proprietor should be compelled 
to give a return of the true value of his 
property, as he had to do with respect 
to the income tax. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that in the 
early part of the Session some hon. 
Members believed there would be this 
year an heroic self-denying Budget, 
while a still larger number believed that 
there would be an honest one—using that 
expression in a polite and Parliamentary 
sense. But the old adage of being just 
before one was generous applied to na- 
tions as well as to individuals; and 
though the hon. Baronet who had just 
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sat down would like to make posterit 

pay the Alabama Claims, he (Mr. Read 

thought they ought to be paid at once. 
In future years the result of the Geneva 
Arbitration might be that neutrals 
would find it cheaper to go to war than 
to preserve peace. The Government 
were under two guarantees with regard 
to the Budget—a moral one to pay the 
Alabama Claims out of the proceeds of 
this year, and an absolute bond to pro- 
vide for some expenses of local taxation ; 
and, as the House was deprived of the 
pleasure of paying the debt the hon. 
Member for Woetmineter (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was justified in proposing his 
Motion. It wasa somewhat unfortunate 
one, because it banded together the 
Ministerial party, and this local taxa- 
tion question ought to be as little of a 
party one as that of woman suffrage. 
This was not a local taxation debate at 
all, but a debate on the financial policy 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) and 
himself had never asked that personal 
property or stock in trade should be 
rated, nor for any contribution to the 
outdoor relief of the poor, nor was there 
in poor law administration much to be 
asked for, unless it were some of the 
establishment charges. They had never 
asked for contributions to local rates 
levied expressly for local convenience 
and improvement, and under local con- 
trol; but they had asked for some relief 
in respect of the police, of lunatics, and 
the administration of justice. Govern- 
ment had made many excuses, one of 
which was that they would not act 
rashly ; if so, how they had changed in 
afew years! In 1871 the First Lord of 
the Admiralty told them their case was 
a most urgent one, and the year before 
that, when a Commission was asked 
for, the Government said—‘‘ We will be 
your Commission; we want no inquiry ; 
we are masters of all the details.’” Now 
the Secretary of the Treasury said 
neither the Government nor any one else 
was aware of the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, or prepared to deal with it. If we 
were to wait for a really perfect scheme 
we must wait along time. A recent Re- 
turn showed that, of the £1,640,000 of 
the county rate, the magistrate had con- 
trol over the small proportion of 
£339,000. He hoped the property tax 
would never be abolished, but he wished 
to see its incidence more equitable and 
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its assessment less irritating and annoy- 
ing, and he regretted that the right hon 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), if he sounded 
the Opposition trumpet, had not given a 
more certain sound. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had complained that his 
Estimates had been discredited, but he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that for three years past his Estimates 
had been all wrong and his critics all 
right. He hoped the recent Estimates 
of the right hon. Gentleman would not 
be found to have been based on an in- 
flated prosperity, and that no dulness of 
trade or any other cause would stand in 
the way of his realizing his anticipa- 
tions. A short time since the right hon. 
Gentleman received a deputation of inn- 
keepers, and because he could not answer 
their arguments, he gave them, as he 
said, £30,000. When, however, a depu- 
tation waited on him to ask for a reduc- 
tion of the malt tax, he gave them an 
answer based upon fallacies and misre- 
presentations, which was worse than no 
argument at all. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man said that the surplus was more ima- 
ginary than real. But surely a surplus 
of £4,500,000 was a reality. No doubt 
at that time the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to pay the whole of the Alabama 
Indemnity. The Budget he had since 
broughtin was not the Budget he had con- 
templated proposing. It wassaid that the 
farmers of England were put up by the 
landowners to demand a remission of the 
malt tax. They were not. It was the 
farmers made the demand, and it was 
one which in justice ought to be yielded. 
Again, it was said that the farmers really 
did not pay that or any other tax, for 
that all these taxes were paid by the 
landowner or by the consumer. Well, 
if the consumer paid the malt tax the 
working classes had more interest in its 
being remitted than in the lowering of 
the duty on sugar. They would be more 
benefited by cheap beer than by cheap 
sugar, for cheap beer would serve the 
cause of temperance, while the profit to 
be derived by the lowering or total abo- 
lition of the sugar duties would go, as 
Mr. Dudley Baxter had shown, into the 
ockets of the merchant and the retailer. 
at was not the time to discuss the 
claims of the agricultural classes to a ré- 
mission of the malt duty, but he hoped 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem 
for West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) 
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would take an opportunity, before the 
Budget was finally disposed of, of elicit- 
ing by a Division the opinion of the 
House in reference to those claims. 
Cotone, AMOOTTS believed that the 
merits of the Budget very considerably 
exceeded its demerits, and he was not 
repared to fix an indirect Vote of 
ensure upon a Government who had, 
in his opinion, deserved well of the 
country. He must, however, at the 
same time, tell the truth and shame the 
Evil One. There was one thing with 
respect to the Budget which he deeply 
regretted, and that was the fact that 
there was no mention whatever in it of, 
and no preparation made to give effect 
to, the vote which had been carried last 
year by a majority of 100 with respect 
to local taxation. As to the allegation 
that it was a ‘‘snap” division, he had 
never known a more deliberate debate 
and decision, and the Resolution was 
supported by Members on both sides of 
the House. The hon. Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) brought for- 
ward no new principle. He simply 
enunciated an old principle. At the 
time that the principle of granting 
Treasury allowances was brought for- 
ward by the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
when the Corn Laws were repealed, all 
that was proposed by the hon. Member 
' for South Devon was that further assist- 
ance should be given to lunatic asylums, 
the police, and administration of justice, 
and he was very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of seconding it, well knowing 
what was the feeling of his constituents 
on this now great and important ques- 
tion of local taxation. He regretted that 
the Government had, as far as was yet 
known, taken no notice of the decision, 
and he thought that the Prime Minister 
had therein hardly done justice to his 
party as respected the appeal to the 
country which must ensue before very 
long. The Liberal party having been 
united in supporting the great measures 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
carried, he should not have overlooked a 
matter so small in detail and so great in 
principle. He feared that the result 
with the Liberal party would be that 
when they were weighed in the balance 
in the matter of local taxation Her 
Majesty’s Government would be found 
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the Exchequer, on the last evening of 
this debate, expressed his surprise at the 
Motion brought forward by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), and said he could 
not understand what was its object. 
Now, I confess that, in considering that 
Motion and the circumstances brought 
before us, it appeared to me to be a 
Motion reasonable, natural, I would say 
even forced upon the attention of any 
one occupying a position similar to that 
of my hon. Friend. It is universally 
acknowledged that this country is at 
the present moment in a state of 
great prosperity; that the wealthy are 
very wealthy ; that the labouring classes 
are in the enjoyment of higher wages 
than probably at any period of our 
history have been received by them; 
and that that high rate of wages has 
been combined with less toil than they 
have hitherto been subjected to. And 
yet there is no question that a con- 
siderable portion of the population of 
this country, a very large class, a class 
entitled in every sense to our respect and 
consideration—classes, I may say, that 
we have been accustomed to look up to 
as the very marrow of our population, 
and on whose sense of order and reve- 
rence for law we have greatly depended 
for the security of the Commonwealth— 
are in most straitened circumstances; that 
they feel even intensely the pressure of 
taxation, and that their condition is ag- 
gravated, if not occasioned, by the high 
prices which now prevail, caused by that 
very prosperity which has made the rich 
more rich, and which has given to the 
working classes that welfare which is 
universally admitted to exist. We know, 
too, that this class prevails in our great 
towns, and especially in this metropolis 
—a city of cities, an aggregation of hu- 
manity that probably has never been 
equalled in any period of the history of 
this world, ancient or modern. My hon. 
Friend represents a portion of this me- 
tropolis—itself a city—in which he must 
know from his own experience that a 
considerable portion of his constituents 
are now suffering from the pressure of 
taxation, and from the manner in which 
the taxes of the country are raised. Now, 
if that be a true account of the circum- 
stances in which my hon. Friend is 
placed, I am surprised that any one in 
this House should rise and express his 
astonishment that my hon. Friend should 
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bring forward a Motion of this kind on 
an occasion like the present. And what 
is that occasion? At this period of 
prosperity, when the wealthy are in the 
enjoyment of an unrivalled degree of 
wealth, and when the most laborious 
portion of the nation are in the pos- 
session of a degree of comfort they 
have never before attained, yet a 
period when there is a portion of the 
country suffering from the pressure 
of taxation, the Minister to whom is 
entrusted the management of our 
finances comes before us to tell us he 
is in the possession of a large surplus 
which he is about to distribute, accord- 
ing to his view, for the best advantage 
of the country ; and the class that is suf- 
fering, the only suffering class, finds in 
the propositions of the Government that 
their situation is not considered, and 
their needs are not apparently before 
his mind. Well, then, I say, instead 
of being a surprising and unreasonable 
course, it was a natural course for the 
hon. Member for Westminster to eome 
forward and ask us to pause before 
coming to a final decision—to beg the 
Government, in language which I main- 
tain is temperate language, to pause a 
moment to hear his case. What he says 
is—do not decide in a hurry; we have 
confidence in your sense of justice, in 
your patriotism—for which I give our 
opponents as much credit as I claim 
for this side of the House. Consider 
the case we would place before you; 
and before arriving at an ultimate deci- 
sion consider calmly whether you cannot 
modify your propositions in such a 
manner as may give to those who, and 
who alone, in the country are suffering 
some remedy and some relief. 

It is extraordinary that a Motion of 
this kind should immediately be stigma- 
tized as a Vote of Censure on the Go- 
vernment. We are, I am sorry to say, too 
much accustomed to such remarks from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and I wish 
Gentlemen on both sides well to consider 
this habit which the present Government 
have of viewing every independent move- 
ment on the part of the House of Com- 
mons as a Vote of Censure. Itisahabit 
really fatal to all Parliamentary indepen- 
dence, and if it is allowed to pass without 
comment and unchecked I really see 
very little use in the House of Commons 
ever assembling. . A Vote of Censure we 
have heard of before. I have on other 
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occasions attempted to vindicate the in- 
dependent right of this House to ex- 
press its opinion upon great subjects of 
policy without its being oe neces- 
sarily to involve a Vote of Censure or 
Want of Confidence in the Government. 
But of all questions, questions of finance 
are ever held to be subject to indepen- 
dent criticism on the part of the House 
of Commons, and the utmost indulgence 
is shown to the feelings and suggestions 
of hon. Members, because, under such 
circumstances, it is known that they are 
acting under the immediate impulse of 
their constituents. Thus it happens that 
the feeling of the House of Commons is 
never more accurately or sincerely re- 
presented than on financial questions. I 
therefore feel the greatest regret that 
any Member of the Government should 
have been so ill-advised as to have risen 
immediately after the introduction of a 
Motion so justifiable as that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster, 
and which had been recommended to the 
House in terms so moderate and well 
considered, and attempt to meet it by 
the common-place, but still effective, ac- 
cusation that it was intended as a Vote 
of Censure on the Government, as if the 
endeavour to induce them to modify 
their financial proposals, made with the 
utmost respect by my hon. Friend, and 
authorized by circumstances of such com- 
manding and peculiar interest, deserved 
to be stopped by such an imputation. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just addressed the House distin- 
guished himself last year as a partici- 
pator in a victory in which certainly no 
party feeling was involved, and by which 
the complaints of the undue weight of 
taxation of a peculiar character was vin- 
dicated in this House by a large majo- 
rity. But even the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman rises up behind the Minister, 
and while he makes a speech which, if 
it means anything, is a speech in oppo- 
sition to the financial propositions of the 
Government, tells us he must forfeit the 
position which he so honourably acquired 
last year, and which, by his own admis- 
sions, recommended itself to his consti- 
tuents, because he is obliged to vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Westminster, which, though 
couched in the most moderate language, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman looks 
upon as a Vote of Censure on the Go- 
vernment, 
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Let me touch before I enter on the 
merits of this question—and I think 
I shall be able to show the House that 
it is a great question—on the circum- 
stances under which it has been intro- 
duced, so far as they refer to the charge 
which has been made against this side 
of the House —that it has not been 
brought forward at the right time, and 
that it has been brought forward too 
late. ‘It is too late,” said the learned 
Professor the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett). ‘‘It is too late to discuss a 
Budget which was brought forward be- 
fore Easter.” Now, it is very true the 
Budget was brought forward before 
Easter. But how long before Easter ? 
It was announced by the Prime Minister 
that the Budget would be introduced 
the day before the Easter holidays, and 
an hon. Gentleman who sits on the other 
side of the House rose immediately after 
that announcement was made, and urged 
the great inconvenience of the adoption 
of that course. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman,’ saying it was impos- 
sible to decide on the propositions of the 
Government at a moment’s notice, and 
protested against the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman had indicated, in- 
’ asmuch as the House might be committed 
to a policy which on reflection it would 
not approve, merely because of the tech- 
nical circumstances under which the 
Budget was introduced. With that can- 
dour which always distinguishes him in 
- the conduct of the Business of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman thereupon 
arose and said it was for the convenience 
of the public service that the Budget 
should be brought forward the day be- 
fore the adjournment for the holidays, 
but that he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that it should not in the least 
affect the judgment of the House, for 
not a proposition would be made, not a 
vote would be asked for under the cir- 
cumstances, that would at all be consi- 
dered to pledge the opinion of the House. 
What, then, Sot me ask, becomes of the 
charge that it is too late to discuss a 
Budget which was brought forward be- 
fore Easter ? Why, so far as this House 
is concerned, we had to consider the sub- 
ject after Easter, not before. The Budget 
was introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that desultory conversa- 
tion followed which seems to me to be 
the most unprofitable form of Parlia- 
mentary discussion. We then adjourned, 
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and the Government named the Thurs- 
day after the Recess for the consideration 
of the Budget. On that day, before the 
Public Business commenced, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
gave Notice of his Motion. How was 
it possible, if we were to discuss the 
financial proposals of the Government— 
and what is the use of the House of 
Commons if it does not discuss them— 
that earlier Notice could have been 
given of the intention of my hon. 
Friend to invite the attention of the 
House to the subject ? 

Let me now say a word on the 
causes which have induced a great 
portion of the constituency of West- 
minster, and a very large portion of 
the people of England, placed in the 
same situation and represented on this 
occasion by my hon. Friend, to urge 
the adoption of the course which he has 
taken. My hon. Friend wishes to induce 
the Government to consider the claims— 
I will say the sufferings—of a great por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects which 
are occasioned, in his opinion and in 
theirs, by the action of two particular 
arrangements of our financial system, 
the first of which is the income tax. 
That is a tax which presses on them 
with great severity. Its administration 
has of late become strict and severe. 
Vexatious and inquisitorial it has always 
been; but there is a mode of adminis- 
tering all laws which in some degree 
mitigates their incidence. That, how- 
ever, has not been the character of the 
administration of the income tax of late 
years. The classes on whom it falls 
find it oppressive at a time when the 
rise of prices in the country naturally 
rendered them more sensible of it. It 
appears there are also many among the 
wealthier classes who are not insensible 
to the peculiar incidence of the income 
tax at the present day, for those of 
whom I am speaking were encouraged 
by finding that the merchants, bankers, 
and leading men in the City and in other 
civic communities were meeting together 
to denounce the tax and its administra- 
tion. They naturally thought, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty’s Government, if 
they had an opportunity, would consider 
the present position of the income tax, 
its administration and incidence, and 
that they would obtain some relief in 
that respect. It was not so much re- 
mission of taxation, which, of course, we 
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would all only be too willing to accept; 
but they thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have an opportunity 
of considering whether it would be pos- 
sible, without compromising the vital 
principles of the tax, to mitigate the 
evils of its administration, and to 
render its incidence less strict and 
severe. They knew very well that the 
income tax had been introduced as a 
matter of great policy in order to reform 
our tariff. They saw—as many have for 
several years been observing—that the 
income tax, instead of being aninstrument 
for reforming our tariff, had commenced 
to be an instrument to destroy it, and 
that under the influence of the income 
tax other sources of revenue were con- 
stantly disappearing. Suffering as they 
did under the incidence of this direct 
taxation—taxation originally introduced 
for temporary purposes—they very natu- 
rally became alarmed; and under these 
circumstances they looked with confi- 
dence to the Government—if they had an 
opportunity—of considering this question 
in a large and becoming manner, and 
giving them some relief. But there was 
another subject which was even more 
in the minds of the constituency of my 
hon. Friend—as I believe it was in 
some degree in the minds of the con- 
stituency of every hon. Gentleman on 
either side of the House—which every 
year assumes a more alarming and 
offensive character, and which every 
year excites their anxious thoughts— 
I allude to the system of local taxation 
in this country. The increase and ac- 
cumulation of rates, and the fact that 
the progress and advance of the nation 
indicate that there must be a large 
and progressive increase in this form 
of taxation not only alarmed but dis- 
tressed a class already struggling under 
great disadvantages. They were en- 
couraged by the vote that the House 
had arrived at by a commanding majo- 
rity on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), 
seconded by the hon. Member. who has 
just addressed us (Colonel Amcotts)— 
they were encouraged to believe to the 
amount of conviction that the Govern- 
ment, if they had an opportunity, would 
largely and completely deal with that 
the greatest source of their distress and 
disquietude. Now, I must call the at- 
tention of the House—and I will do it 
with as much brevity as I can command 
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—to the real character of this question 
of local taxation; for I have been sur- 
prised that in this debate, in this House 
of Commons, even after the debate and 
the vote of last year, such erroneous views 
should be entertained of it. Sir, I can 
speak on this subject with some personal 
experience, I remember very well the 
day when the subject of local taxation 
first began to command the attention of 
the House of Commons. The Cor 
Laws had been repealed. There had 
been—whether from the repeal of the * 
Corn Laws, or from casual and acci- 
dental circumstances I will not now stop 
to inquire, because I wish on this occa- 
sion to avoid anything approaching to 
controversy—considerable suffering in 
the agricultural districts. There had 
been such a fall of prices that there had 
been throughout England a fall of rents; 
and therefore at that time the agricul- 
tural interest was extremely sensitive 
to what has since been popularly called 
local taxation. But at that time it so 
happened that the Government then em- 
barking in that system of social improve- 
ment which has since been maintained, 
and will not, I hope, be for a moment 
deserted, called on the payers of local 
taxation, and especially on the landed 
interest, to embark in the construction 
of buildings of a very costly character, 
which they were called on to erect by 
large sums of money raised on the secu- 
rity of the rates; and the affair became 
of so serious a character that an hon, - 
Gentleman, then a county Member, called 
on the House to consider the question 
of local taxation with a view to a remedy. 
No doubt at that time the landed pro- 
prietors were most interested in the 
subject; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose, though that error has circulated 
in this debate, that under any circum- 
stances, and at any time, the proprietors 
and occupiers of land ever came to this 
House to ask for relief solely for them- 
selves. They asked for it for real pro- 
perty—for property in land and houses 
—and therefore, of course, in towns. 
They placed this case before the 
House. They said—‘‘ Here is a very 
large sum we are called on annually to 
contribute for purposes which we main- 
tain are strictly national, and the means 
to accomplish these national purposes 
are levied from a part of the property 
and income of the country which repre- 
sents in round numbers, only one-eighth 
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of the whole.” This flagrant injustice 
never was questioned in the House; 
but it was a very convenient thing for 
the Government to evade an appeal 
likely to disturb the finances of the 
country; and, as it appeared that only 
the owners and occupiers of land were 
then. much interested, it was evaded. 
But it was felt at the time by those 
who understood the question that, as 
time advanced and these rates increased, 
the towns would feel that they had a 
brother grievance with the land. So 
it has happened, and of late years the 
rates in the towns have exceeded the 
burden of local taxation on the land ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman:the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who is master of the 
subject, and therefore speaks on it with 
authority—though it is not very inti- 
mately Simiaeiad with the naval service 
—the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
feel he had a triumphant argument on 
the subject of local taxation if he proved 
that the towns paid more than even the 
land ; but I say every instance he ad- 
duced and every argument he offered 
only proved still more strongly the case 
a a him. Well, this question, 
which might be parried and evaded so 
long as it was supposed by the country 
merely to concern a particular class— 
the class connected with the land—grew 
every year more urgent and more im- 
ortant; and seven or eight years ago 
it was a question which no Government 
could neglect. When the Government 
of Lord Derby was formed evidence was 
placed before us which proved that the 
settlement of that question could no 
longer be neglected. We had other 
business to deal with; and I think that 
was a fair excuse. We had a great nut 
to crack; but had we remained in office 
it would have been the first subject that 
would have engaged our attention. 
What is more, I will venture to say— 
and I think I shall be able to prove it 
—when the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite found himself in our position, 
although he had great measures also to 
conduct, the affair of local taxation was 
80 pressing that he could not for a 
moment disregard it. No doubt the 
Trish: policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
engaged the attention of Parliament to 
that degree that it was not absolutely 
necessary to bring forward a measure on 
local taxation ; but I will show you that 
the subject was pressing; for imme- 
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diately after the formation of the pre- 
sent Government—at the end of the 
Session of 1869—an, hon. Gentléman—I 
am not sure that it was not the hon. 


Baronet the Member for South Devon— 
immediately addressed a Question to 
ithe Government, and he was answered 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, then 
‘President of the Poor Law Board—to 


whose Department, of course the matter 
belonged—the right hon. Gentleman 
acknowledged that the question was one 
of the greatest and most urgent impor- 
tance; and whatever might be the en- 
gagements of the Government at that 
moment, he assured the hon. Baronet 
that the question occupied the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government; they 
were taking steps to obtain, through the 
Inspectors of the Poor Law, certain in- 
formation which was absolutely ne- 
cessary with reference to the areas of 
taxation and the new system which was 
to be introduced, and when answers 
had been received from those Inspectors 
the Government should consider the 
whole question. This proves that even 
at the time when the unhappy dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church and 
other questions of the same kind were 
looming in the future, the Government 
knew well from the pressure of local 
taxation on the country that it would 
be impossible to neglect the question. 
That was in the year 1869, the mo- 
ment the present Government stepped 
into office. In 1870, the year after- 
wards, the Minister charged with 
this business, the present First Lord 
ofthe Admiralty, took an early opportunity 
to say that he had received all the Reports 
of the Inspectors—I am speaking from 
memory, not from extracts—because it 
is disagreeable to throw Hansard always 
at the oes of those we address, but I 
know Iam tolerably accurate—the right 
hon. Gentleman announced that the Go- 
vernment had received their Reports from 
the Poor Law Inspectors upon the lead- 
ing question of the area of assessment ; 
and when they had digested them, as 
they were earnestly doing, they would 
state the course they would take, and 
very shortly afterwards he said he was 
about to propose a Committee on the 
subject. He proposed a Committee in a 
speech which showed that the right hon. 
Gentleman was completely master of the 
subject. An abler speech never was de- 
livered in this House’ on a matter of that 
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kind, and it was a great satisfaction to 
know that the question was in the hands 
of a Gentleman who was able to deal 
with it. That was in 1870. Well, the 
Committee sat and we received from that 
Committee a most valuable Report, and 
many other Papers illustrative of the 
policy recommended and the circum- 
stances of the case, forming a fund of 
information seldom equalled in our Par- 
liamentary literature on any question. 
The Committee having reported and the 
matter being in the hands of a compe- 
tent Minister, that competent Minister 
came forward and proposed a measure 
on the subject. That was two years 
ago. Some disapproved the suggestions 
which the Cabinet made to remedy this 
great evil. The matter was never fairly 
brought before the House for discussion, 
but I will not enlarge upon that. It 
was perfectly open to the House on 
either side to question the inferences 
drawn from the premises of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The remedial scheme 


in the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons might have been most injudi- 
cious and totally inapplicable —I do 
not say it was, but it might have been 
—but no one can deny that the pre- 


mises were sound and complete. No 
one can for a moment maintain that the 
Ministry having brought forward a plan, 
however unfortunate and unsatisfactory 
that plan may have been, did not make 
themselves masters of the subject. This 
was in the year 1871. Well, nothing 
was done. A year, another year elapsed, 
and nothing was done; and this year the 
subject is mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. The pressure of local taxation 
has increased and been aggravated in 
every part of the country. We have 
since the inception of the investigation 
of this subject by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters passed laws upon laws that have 
increased the pressure of local taxation, 
and now, the matter having been men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, nothing 
whatever is proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster—who repre- 
sents a body of constituents, unfortu- 
nately resembling many in this country, 
who acutely feel the pressure of rates— 
asks, in the Motion which he has brought 
forward, the Government to pause for a 
second and consider the statements that 
have been made, and say whether they 
cannot meet the exigencies of the case, 
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and offer some satisfactory solution of 
these difficulties. Well, what is the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? I will 
not criticize the answer of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the severity with 
which it has been criticized by many 
hon. Gentlemen. I do not view that 
answer in that spirit of indignation 
which has pervaded the House. The 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was certainly expressed in language 
and conveyed in a manner to which we 
are not used in this House. But I take 
a more charitable view of it than my hon. 
Friends. Ilook upon itratheras anindica- 
tion of what may be the juvenile ardour 
of some primitive Assembly, which has 
inherited, and I hope may excel, the 
traditions of our Parliament. It is not 
every one of us who has had the good 
fortune of dwelling in the Antipodes, 
and I was glad to learn, from the ex- 
perience of the right hon. Gentleman, 
how a Parliament of that kind, which 
must naturally interest us deeply, would 
meet a claim from the aggrieved sub- 
jects of Her Majesty for some relief 
from unjust and oppressive taxation. 
What says the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? He says—This business of 
local taxation is a subject on which you 
are speaking with the greatest fami- 
liarity and rashness. It is a question 
that nobody knows anything about. It 
is difficult—it is full of anomalies. 
Good God! says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, you must first of all 
scrutinize those horrible exemptions, 
and then there is another thing you 
must do; you must inquire how you can 
establish an adequate area of taxation 
under the new system. And so he 
went on. Why, they must have done 
that four years ago. It must be re- 
membered that the Cabinet which intro- 
duced the Bill of 1871 had for two years 
been collecting this information ; for, by 
the admission of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, they received in 1870 answers 
from all the Inspectors of Poor Laws on 
this very weighty subject of the area of 
assessments, and as we all know from the 
admissions of Ministers they had long 
given their attention to the subect of 
these horrible exemptions. Why, Sir, this 
is trifling with the House. There might 
have been some grave reason—and per- 
haps hereafter I may advert to it— 
which might have authorized Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, if they met the 
House of Commons frankly and fully on 
this subject, to postpone for a Session a 
matter of this great magnitude. We 
had evidence that for four years Her 
Majesty’s Government had their mind 
intent upon this subject; that for two 
years they had been storing knowledge ; 
that two years ago that knowledge bore 
fruit in their councils, for they brought 
forward a large and comprehensive mea- 
sure, the policy of which may be ques- 
tioned; but the premises, the sound in- 
formation upon which that policy was 
founded, was never for a moment dis- 
puted. But if after four years have 
elapsed, if after all that has occurred in 
this House, and after the majority of 
100 last year we are to be told now by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the Government know nothing at all 
about it, that they must begin to inquire, 
commence their studies and investiga- 
tions of a subject which those who have 
studied and investigated it know is one 
of a profound and complicated cha- 
racter—I say the situation is desperate. 
What hope can we give to our consti- 
tuents, who, as far as finance is con- 
cerned, care for this question and no 
other? What hope can we give, what 
expectation can we hold out of the set- 
tlement of this question which engages 
the feeling of the country so much that, 
like all questions of the kind, we have 
agreed it shall not be a party question, 
and the hon. Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed us has himself most clearly ex- 
pressed that opinion? How, I say, are 
we to meet our constituents and give 
them any prospect of relief in this 
matter after the admissions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? And 
when we take our present course—a 
course which I hope before I sit down 
I may induce the House on both sides 
not to view in the light in which the 
acrimonious language of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has painted it, but 
which I hope to show is a temperate and 
reasonable course—a course required by 
the country and to the verdict upon 
which, however it may go, depend upon 
it, the country will look—how are we 
met by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
pr ? He says—‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

will not say he said it rudely. I will 
not resent his having accused an as- 
sembly of English Gentlemen of being 
influenced only by greed and selfishness, 
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because I have indicated the school in 
which these expressions probably were 
learnt. But the Chanesln of the Ex- 
chequer says—‘‘ What is to happen if 
you carry this Resolution ?’’? Well, that 
which might happen if we carried this 
Resolution might be what happened be- 
fore—it is not the first Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that has 
been humbly criticized. This is not a 
Budget that has been received with in- 
dignation and treated with contempt. It 
has been treated, I think, with reason 
and courtesy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asks us what will happen? 
I say that will happen, probably, or 
might happen, which happened before. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take back his Budget ; he will reconsider 
it; and he will give us a Budget which 
may unanimously pass, and which may 
in some degree satisfy the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did, indeed, 
proceed a little further, for he said— 
Are we to have another crisis? Are 
we to have another fortnight spent in 
passing to and fro? Well, Sir, so far 
as this side of the House is concerned 
in the waste of the public time, which I 
always regret under such circumstances, 
I do not think this side of the House is 
particularly guilty. So far as the waste 
of the public time in the late crisis, we 
are responsible only for a small hour—a 
short hour ; and therefore I look upon 
the exaggerated view of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as a personal attack 
upon his Colleague and his chief. It is 
not the first attack that he has made 
on the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not need me to 
defend him ; he bears it like an angel ; 
but the hour will perhaps arrive when 
he may vindicate himself with diabolic 
vengeance. 

There is one point which I wish to 
impress much upon the House. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
the other night — it was the financial 
principle upon which his speech rested, 
and it is now accepted as the financial 
principle of his Administration — that 
indirect taxation was paid by the poor 
and direct taxation by the rich. Before 
I enter into that question, allow me 
to remind the House of an important 
consideration. The local taxation of 
the United Kingdom now amounts to 
£25,000,000 a-year, and I believe the 
moiety of that is raised from those who 
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are not wealthy ; and we have evidence 
that of those £25,000,000 more than 
£5,000,000 are paid by the pure work- 
ing classes. The rating of their houses, 
estimated only at the average of 3s. 6d. 
in the pound, that being the’ general 
average, would yield £5,000,000; and 
we know very well that the dwellings 
of the working classes are rated very 
often at 7s. in the pound instead of 3s. 6d. 
Therefore, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that you should not be misled by 
these statements of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that you should 
not look upon the question as simply a 
question that may be resolved in a 
moment by saying indirect taxation is 
paid by the poor and direct taxation by 
the rich. We have heard much of re- 
missions of indirect taxation. As re- 
gards the interésts of the working classes, 
what is the question of this reduction in 
the sugar duty of a farthing in the 
pound, which, under the most favourable 
estimate that 36 lbs. are annually con- 
sumed on the average by every working 
man, would secure to him 9d. a-year— 
what, I say, is this question compared, 
even where his individual interests are 
concerned, with the question of local taxa- 
tion? The hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens), who spoke with 
great effect and truth upon this subject 
the other night, knows very well how 
infinitely more important to the working 
classes is the question of local taxation 
than the question of indirect taxation. I 
mention this as a warning to the House 
not to accept the calculations which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
vided for us with fatal facility. I am 
not a bigoted, I am not even an enthu- 
siastic, admirer of indirect taxation. 
There was a time when this country was 
powerful and prosperous, and yet in- 
direct taxation could hardly be said to 
exist init. Indirect taxation is not the 
gift of arbitrary sovereigns, or even of 
a selfish and rapacious aristocracy. It 
is the popular creation of Parliament ; 
and it was carried to the great extent and 
excess in which it once prevailed in this 
country by a sympathizing multitude. 
What we have done to reduce it during 
the last 50 years, since the revision of our 
tariff after the war, was commenced by 
that great man Mr. Huskisson, who has 
been more or less continually supported 
by every Minister who has’ succeeded 
him. We have thus been rélieved from 
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much, I may say from most, of the in- 
jurious consequences of excessive indi- 
rect taxation. We have curtailed and 
we have controlled, and in many in- 
stances we have entirely destroyed it; 
and with any prejudice we may have 
against indirect taxation, and the ex- 
cesses of indirect taxation that have 
sometimes prevailed in this country, we 
must not allow our eyes to be shut to 
the truth that indirect taxation is mode- 
rate, and that, on the whole, it has been so 
regulated that the position of our popu- 
lation in this respect can be compared 
advantageously with the position of every 
people in the world. Now, Sir, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lays down the 
principle that indirect taxation is paid 
by the poor. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says that indirect taxation being 
paid by the poor, he can acknowledge 
no system of remitting taxation but that 
of remitting fairly, on both sides, direct 
and indirect taxation—that is to say, 
the taxation of the rich and the taxation 
of the poor, and therefore as indirect 
taxation is paid only by the poor, he, 
with admirable consistency, proposes to 
remit a tax, the tax upon sugar, which 
is not particularly paid by the poor. I 
am perfectly willing to accept the au- 
thority who has been quoted on this 
matter in the course of the debate— 
none the less so because I understand 
the Professor is an ultra-Liberal’and a 
great opponent abstractedly of indirect 
taxation. Accepting the conclusions 
of the authority of the party opposite, 
we find the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes to benefit the working 
classes by remitting duties of which 
they pay only one half. Half the sur- 
plus he gives to the rich, and half he 
says he gives to the poor; but we find, 
upon authority he will not dispute, that 
only half of this half he professes to 
give to the poor will be secured to them. 
I will not press the matter so far as my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt), and say 
the working man will not get the farthing 
a pound upon sugar, although I believe 
that statement can be substantiated. I 
will put the advantage to the working 
man of this remission of the sugar duties 
at 9d. per annum. But the duty he pro- 
fesses to remit in the interests of the 
working classes is only partially paid by 
them. You will find that the duties on 
sugar, tea; coffee, preserved fruits, and 
so on, are almost equally divided between 
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the wealthy and the working class. Ac- 
cording to the Return made by the In- 
land Revenue Office the excess paid is on 
the side of what are called the wealthier 
classes. But this Return was made 
some time ago, and, taking the other 
estimates to which I have referred, there 
is a slight excess against the wealthier 
classes. Speaking generally, upon all 
these articles of necessity, the tax is 
paid equally by the working classes, 
and the propertied classes. It is very 
true that, if you come to spirits and 
tobacco, a considerable excess of the 
duties paid is contributed by the work- 
ing classes. But then I want to have a 
clear understanding with the Govern- 
ment upon this subject. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lays down the prin- 
ciple that indirect taxation is paid by 
the poor and direct taxation by the rich, 
and that in any remissions of taxation 
there must always be an equal division 
* between them. I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, then, does he mean to deal with 
spirits and tobacco upon the same sys- 
tem? We ought to know these things. 
I am not one of those who grudge the 
working classes, or any other people, the 
mode in which they. spend their money. 
No solemn admonitions or sad regrets 
will come from me upon that subject. I 
do not drink spirits and I do not smoke ; 
but I can imagine that others may de- 
rive considerable pleasure from both 
these things. From what I know and 
have seen of the working classes, I think 
their tastes will purify and refine; and 
they are as likely to purify and refine as 
the tastes of any class [know. But that 
is not the question for Ministers and for 
the House of Commons. A Minister has 
never yet got up to propose an increase 
of this kind but he has said, with a 
countenance arranged for the occasion— 
“There is a terrible deficiency, and what 
we propose is to increase the spirit 
duties ;”’ whereupon hon. Members, 
especially those on the Liberal side, 
have immediately replied—‘ Pray in- 
crease them as. much as you possibly 
can, provided only you keep out the 
smuggler.” Hitherto, therefore, we 
have been arranging this portion of our 
fiscal system not upon financial but upon 
moral considerations. Which of these 
considerations is to influence us now ?— 


‘Under which King, Bezonian? Sp eak or die.” 
If these duties are to be dealt with on 
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the grounds suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman, not only the finances but 
the morality of the country will be in 
serious danger. At this moment we 
raise a revenue of £90,000,000. Itis a 
very large sum, but easily raised; and, 
except a portion, the £25,000,000 of 
local taxation, little distress is caused 
by this taxation. The working classes 
number 21,000,000 out of the total 
population of the United Kingdom, and 
it is calculated by the Statistical So- 
ciety that they contribute £30,000,000 
out of this £90,000,000. Considering 
their numbers and their incomes, it is 
not an immoderate contribution. Their 
revenue is estimated at £400,000,000 
sterling. That being so, I say no country 
in the world can show a system of taxa- 
tion which falls so lightly upon the work- 
ing classes; and I freely admit that you 
have brought about this result by the 
wise legislation commenced by Mr. Hus- 
kisson and pursued, almost without 
intermission, to the present time. Let 
me make one more observation upon 
this head, because it is one upon which 
the House ought to have accurate infor- 
mation. The workman in this country 
is taxed only half as much in proportion 
to his wages as the workman in Repub- 
lican France or Autocratic Russia. In 
both countries the workman is taxed 
double the amount he is taxed in Eng- 
land, and even in industrious, liberal, 
and constitutional Belgium he is taxed 
at a higher rate than the English work- 
man. Do you suppose that the English 
workman is not aware of all this? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has sud- 
denly come out as the friend of the 
British workman. His sympathies in 
that respect have been long known and 
distinguished. But on this occasion he 
has shown that it is not so much from 
love as from fear that he wished to bene- 
fit them. To my surprise at hearing 
such accents from a great officer of State, 
the right hon. Gentleman says—‘“‘ If you 
do not reduce indirect taxation, which is 
paid by the poor, with the power they 
now possess, you must take the conse- 
quences.”’ Well, I for one do not believe 
that the working classes of this country 
possess more power than they ought to 
possess; and I want to know what 
authority the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has for the statement he made to 
the House? What evidence have we 
that the working classes are at all dis- 
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contented with the system of taxation 
which at present prevails, or with the 
general system which regulates the reve- 
nue or even the property of the country? 
I have heard some propositions which 
are dangerous, but silly, respecting the 
tenure of land. 1 have heard some 
absurd schemes to regulate the national 
revenue and taxation. But they have 
never come from the working classes. 
They have come from addlebrained 
Professors. They are the men who 
abound in solemn platitudes, and who 
certainly, if they had their way, would 
destroy any country and any Con- 
stitution. I protest, therefore, against 
the argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we are to reduce indirect 
taxation, though that reduction may 
benefit the working classes to an amount 
they would despise, because they are 
now invested with political power, and 
we fear they may abuse it. What evi- 
dence is there that the working classes 
have ever abused their political power? 
[ Lronical cheers.| I am ready to repeat 
that observation. I keep my eyes upon 
these affairs. I have seen some absurd 
statements made by individuals, made 
by all classes, but I say with satisfaction 
and confidence that there never has been, 
on the part of the working classes, any 
such stuff talked about finance as I have 
heard from Ministers of State. In my 
mind the right hon. Gentleman has made 
a great mistake as to the working classes. 
It is not the first mistake he has made 
on the same topic. Having suddenly 
determined to become a patron of the 
working classes, he supposes that the only 
things they are thinking of are matters 
of finance. No doubt that 30 or 40 years 
ago there was a pressure upon the work- 
ing classes of this country. Whether it 
was occasioned by our financial system 
or not, they were discontented and ex- 
pressed their discontent. But the work- 
ing classes perfectly understand our pre- 
sent tariff, and know that it isa tariff 
which, on the whole, is framed with a 
due consideration for their interests. 
And we should be fools if we did not 
consider their interests, for if—so far 
as depends upon the Legislature — 
21,000,000 of people belonging to the 
working classes are not placed in a 
satisfactory condition, what becomes of 
the country? The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think he will command the 
sympathies of the working classes, whose 
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sympathies he has not yet successfully 
obtained, by reducing the price of their 
sugar by a farthing in the pound. I 
presume to think —and hope it is not 
presumptuous to think so—that I know 
more of the working classes of this 
country than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I will not say more than that. 
But I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has totally mistaken the temper of the 
times, the mind of the working classes, 
and the condition which they at present 
enjoy. They are now in a position to 
secure not only the means of existence 
but the means of enjoyment. The work- 
ing classes, I may also presume to say, 
are as proud of their country—and per- 
haps prouder — than any other class, 
and they are not the class to destroy our 
Navy or reduce our Army. They know 
that they belong to a great country. 
They are resolved, as far as they are 
concerned, still to belong to a great 
country. They never hesitate to con- 
tribute fairly to the resources of the 
country to maintain our means of power 
and defence, and, if necessary, of ag- 
gression. I give no opinion upon the 
justice, or the reverse, of the course 
taken by the working classes. They 
believe they have realized—I am speak- 
ing of the working classes in the great 
scenes of our industry, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and so on — the 
dream of their youth, “A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work,” and that 
they have at last secured that share of 
profits which, in the partnership between 
labour and capital, labour ought to 
secure. Whether they are right or whe- 
ther they are wrong is another point; 
but the question is, what are their sen- 
timents; If you will go to them and 
say—‘‘ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken up your cause, he is going to 
reduce the duty upon sugar,” they will 
say—‘‘ We know something about this 
Gentleman ; we have got his character 
of us stuck up on our mantelpieces, we 
do not care about his farthing philan- 
throphy, but we should like to know 
what he and his Colleagues mean to do 
about the master and servant question, 
and several other questions of that 
kind.” They are deeply interested in 
those questions, and\by the settlement of 
them according to their views they hope 
to secure the abounding prosperity which 
they now enjoy. Therefore, I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
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course he has adopted, is entirely mis- 
taken. 
I made an appeal to the Govern- 
ment to consider the case that has been 
ut before them by the hon. Member 
or Westminster, and which many Gen- 
tlemen have supported. The right hon. 
Gentleman must feel that, as far as re- 
ards the wealthy classes and the great 
ody of the working classes in this coun- 
try, no reduction of taxation is requisite. 
He must know—for no Minister can be 
uninformed on the subject—that daily 
and hourly the pressure becomes greater 
upon a class in this country who deserve 
the respect and the consideration of 
Parliament. - The right hon. Gentleman 
should feel how expedient it is to miti- 
gate the incidence of the income tax, 
provided it can be effected without 
touching its vital principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman. must feel that if he 
- cannot do that, the great and com- 
manding question in the minds of those 
suffering classes is the infliction which 
an ever-increasing taxation under our 
local system now imposes upon the 
people of this country. Can he for a 
moment think that after having himself 
enjoyed four years of power under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary command 
and favour, and having from the first 
acknowledged that unjust burdens under 
our local system should be under his 
auspices removed—can he reconcile it to 
his conscience that with an abundant 
surplus at his command, he is justified 
in making propositions which, he must 
admit, are not necessary, even if they 
are desirable; and that he should be 
deaf to the appeals of those the justness 
of whose claim he formally acknow- 
ledged years ago, for the satisfaction 
of which he has devoted the labours of 
himself and Colleagues now for a series 
of years, and to satisfy which we have 
absolutely on the Table of the House 
a large and matured measure of the 
Cabinet, and which was brought before 
our notice in the Queen’s Speech on the 
opening of the Session ? I wish to know 
how the right hon. Gentleman will 
answer that question; but I can assure 
him that I do not ask it in the spirit 
of hostility. I want him to satisfy the 
House that the manner in which those 
appeals have been received by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not one 
suggested by the Cabinet. I want the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell the House 
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that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not justified in coming . forward 
and announcing, after all that has oc- 
curred, to an expectant and disappointed 
people that Her Majesty’s Government 
have during a series of years been trifling 
with them, that they have no intention of 
dealing with the question of local taxa- 
tion, and that they have not yet com- 
menced their preliminary study of the 
controversy. I cannot believe that the 
First Lord of the Treasury has for a 
moment sanctioned the statement made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
am sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
acknowledges the gravity and general 
importance of this question. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman may save us from 
a division on this question. If the right 
hon. Gentleman does not he may depend 
upon it we will not shrink from a divi- 
sion. We know very well what is at 
stake. We know very well the tribunal 
to which we shall soon appeal. We 
shall watch with interest the effect of 
the speech of the hon. Member who 
preceded me in vindication and in ex- 
planation of his conduct on the vote 
upon which depends the question whe- 
ther the local taxation of this country 
shall be revised and re-modelled or 
not. I make that appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman because I should be 
glad if this subject were not treated as 
a party question. That was the only 
reason that induced me to make the 
appeal. I maintain that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Westminster is a 
Parliamentary and proper Motion to 
make. We have not had an opportunity 
of discussing the financial scheme of the 
Government, and of arriving at a clear 
understanding of the principles upon 
which the financial policy of the country 
is to be based, and which it is of the 
utmost importance we should know. 
I will say nothing further on this sub- 
ject beyond this—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and one of his Colleagues 
have asked us what we propose. I do 
not admit that it is our duty to make 
propositions in this House. But I am 
not of a churlish character, and I will 
make an exception upon that point. I 
do not blame Her Majesty’s Government 
for not proposing to defray the whole of 
the Alabama Forfeit in the present 
Budget. I should have been prepared 
to support them—and I believe every- 
one who sits on this bench would also 
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have supported him—in so doing but 
before the Budget was introduced, I 
could not have answered for the result 
of a division. Since however it has been 
discussed there has been a marvellous 
agreement on both sides that we should 
settle the American charge at once. If, 
therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
would adjourn this debate, and recon- 
sider their position, they might reckon on 
my support in so doing; but I fear there 
is no probability, of its being done. 
Having provided otherwise for the Ala- 
bama Claims, itis their duty, in my mind, 
to deal at once and conclusively with the 
question of local taxation. I entirely 
reject the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that they are not pre- 
pared to deal with that question. We 
know that they are prepared. We 
know that two years ago they brought 
forward a measure on that subject, but 
on which they never took a division. They 
showed then that they were completely 
competent to deal with it. . Still they 
have done nothing. There is no justifi- 
cation for the unsatisfactory position in 
which the House of Commons is placed. 
This question of local taxation has been 
for years before the country, before 
Parliament, and before the Government. 
It is time to deal with it. With their 
present surplus the Government have 
ample means of doing so. I call on 
them now to avail themselves of the 
general disposition of the House to per- 
form a great act of justice, and to pre- 
vent a fruitless Session which will be 
looked upon by the country with 
contempt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
think it unnatural or extraordinary that 
the right hon. Gentleman should take a 
favourable view of the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith). Probably 
he has the best of all reasons for re- 


garding this Resolution with a feeling 
analogous, at least, to that of parental 


fondness. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, without difficulty, finds the 
Resolution to be reasonable, natural, 
and, under the circumstances, inevitable. 
But, instead of replying upon him by 
epithets drawn from the armoury of my 
own vocabulary, or that of any other 
hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House, I will remind him that there are 
those upon his own side of the House 
who have not found the Resolution rea- 
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sonable, natural, orinevitable. One hon. 
Member—I think the hon. Member for 
North Wiltshire (Sir George Jenkinson) 
—has this evening described it as un- 
happy ; another—the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read)—has 
called it unfortunate; while a third— 
the hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land (Mr. Liddell)—deprecated the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for West- 
minster. In this divided state of opinion 
among those from whom the right hon. 
Gentleman might, perhaps, have hoped 
for agreement, it can hardly be won- 
dered at that we on this side of the 
House are not disposed to concur in the 
sanguine and favourable view which the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken of the 
Resolution. For my own part, I will 
not call it a Vote of Censure, because 
the right hon. Gentleman objects to a 
vote of that kind. But it is a vote aimed 
at the vitality of the Budget; and, that - 
being the case, it is a vote with respect 
to which we are at liberty to say that, if 
we follow the practice of the right hon. 
Gentleman rather than his teaching, it 
is aimed at our vitality as a Government 
also. To listen to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to-night, there is nothing so 
simple, nothing so commonplace in its 
character, as an attempt to dislocate a 
Budget. He says there is no contro- 
versy and no party move in the Resolu- 
tion, and that he would not for the world 
introduce those elements into the matter. 
He says that it is a mere matter of every 
day, which we are not discussing or 
debating, but merely conversing about 
across the Table, and so he seeks to win 
us to his will. When we attempted 
with controversy, but without party 
movement, to treat the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that way 20 
years ago, and when we succeeded in 
making what we thought a great im- 
provement in his Budget by rejecting 
one among a dozen of his proposals, the 
result was that the right hon. Gentionsee 
and his Colleagues walked out of office. 
He will not, therefore, be surprised if, 
when his preaching goes one way and 
his practice goes another, we are more 
moved by his example than by his words. 
Being such a Motion as it is—so grave 
and so serious in its effects upon pro- 
posals we have made with very great 
deliberation—I must say that it is im- 
possible for the Government to have less 
cause of complaint for the Motion made 
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against it. I have no disposition to 
complain of it at all. I must own that 
there is a body of Gentlemen who have 
a considerable reason to complain of it, 
and that is the Gentlemen who are ex- 
pected to vote for it. That, is a matter, 
however, upon which there may be a 
difference of opinion. Let us endeavour 
to get at the meaning of the Resolution. 
That is not an easy matter. I find it 
difficult to ascertain its meaning even 
after the laboured comment of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I feel it difficult to 
connect that comment intelligibly with 
the words of the Resolution. Just now 
the right hon. Gentleman told us that he 
was perfectly willing, if we altered the 
Budget by striking out what relates to 
the income tax—that is to say, all that 
relates to direct taxation—that if we 
would do that and enlarge the Alabama 
payment, and devote £1,500,000 to the 
reduction of local taxation, we should 
have his support. But this is not what 
the Resolution says. It makes no men- 


tion whatever of the sum to be set apart 
for the payment of the Alabama In- 
demnity ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to have had occasion to change his 
mind since he took counsel with his 


friends with regard to the Resolution. 
The Resolution should have said that 
the House, before deciding upon the 
further reduction of indirect taxation, 
should be put in possession of the views 
of the Government with reference to the 
local taxation, and the liabilities incurred 
on account of the Arbitration at Geneva. 
The speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is therefore hopelessly at vari- 
ance with the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. When I read 
it first it seemed to me that a sanguine 
and self-complacent Ministry might have 
found in it something complimentary, 
for it seems to assume that such is the 
confidence on the part of the House in 
the Government—such is the weight that 
it attaches to all that proceed from it, 
that it cannot proceed a step in the 
settlement of the finance of the year 
until we have told them a good deal 
more of what we think of direct and in- 
direct taxation. But I am afraid that 
that is not the meaning of the Resolu- 
tion, and therefore I look a little further, 
and I observe that the embargo put upon 
the action of the House, until further 
information as to the views of the Go- 
Vvernment wth regard to indirect taxation, 
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is an embargo not only applicable to the 
sugar duties, but to all indirect taxation 
whatever. That is a most remarkable 
and significant feature of this Motion. 
It is impossible that this phrase “ in- 
direct taxation ’’ can have been adopted 
without a purpose, and I think it must 
have been used with a moral object. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the speech of my hon. and gallant 
Friend behind me (Colonel Amcotts), 
with reference to the constituencies. I 
am sorry at the moment not to see in his 
_— the hon. and gallant Member for 

est Sussex (Colonel Barttelot), the 
present leader of the anti-malt tax 
army, because I really hope that he will 
give us the favour of his support against 
the Motion, inasmuch as the hon. 
Member for Westminster cruelly—not 
by a mere vote, but by a positive de- 
claration of the House in terms—inter- 
poses between him and the realization of 
his favourite project for the repeal or the 
reduction of the malt tax. I have been 
glad to see that several of the reasons 
for this Motion, as put forward in the 
early part of the debate, have gradually 
disappeared. The hon. Member for 
Westminster unintentionally mis-stated 
the conduct of the Government with re- 
gard to the pledges they had given. He 
said that last year I had given a pledge 
on the part of the Government that we 
would, early in the present year, intro- 
duce a measure for the settlement of the 
whole subject of local taxation. I never 
said anything to that effect. I do not 
say that the hon. Member has inten- 
tionally misrepresented, because I find 
he has commenced the study of my 
speeches from the year 1851, and I do 
not wonder that by the time he got to 
1872 he was completely bewildered by 
the volume and unintelligible character 
of what he read. It was said by the 
hon. Gentleman at the commencement of 
this debate that this reduction of the 
sugar duties was useless, for it would 
never reach the consumer. That was a 
declaration which has been in great 
favour out of doors. But by a bad 
tactical arrangement on the other side, 
the right hon. Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) was put up to 
follow and support the hon. Member for 
Westminster, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon flatly contradicted 
that statement that the reduction would 
not reach the consumer, and stated, on 
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the contrary, that the probability was 
that not only the reduction but some- 
thing more than that would reach the 
consumer. The proof of that is a pro- 
position elementary in the minds of those 
who have given the smallest attention to 
the subject of political economy. We 
know very well that one of the objections 
to indirect taxation is that the tax is 
paid long before the commodity reaches 
the consumer, and that it enters into the 
commodity and forms a part of all the 
subsequent dealings with it, and of the 
capital by which the transaction is 
carried on. Upon the whole of that 
capital, including the duty and the 
original price, a profit must be added, 
and by those successive profits the 
burden of the duty is augmented. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
truly that many untruths were in cir- 
culation about sugar; but there is one 
statement which is beyond all doubt, and 
that is that, by a custom extensively pre- 
vailing in the sugar tradé, of all the 
commodities dealt with, there is none 
sold to the consumer on which the profit 
is so bare, and none on which the effect 
of a reduction would so rapidly find its 
way to the consumer. It is said that 


this change contemplates the abolition of 


the sugar duties. Now it neither con- 
templates their abolition nor their reten- 
tion—those matters form a question for 
future years and the capacity of Parlia- 
ment, and the revenue and the service 
of the country. IfIam to be told that 
the abolition of the sugar duties is a 
result so dreadful that it is only to be 
held up to us in dark colours in order to 
frighten us out of our resolution and de- 
termine us not to take a step in such a 
direction, I can only say that I do not 
regard that result with any such horror, 
or with any horror at all, and if I 
could regard it with sanguine hope 
—I do not say that I do so regard 
it—I should also regard it with the sin- 
cerest pleasure and satisfaction. Then 
it is said that the revenue of the 
country is endangered—that there are 
meetings about the income tax, and 
vague complaints made here and there 
concerning brewers’ licences and other 
imposts. We are to be alarmed and 
put out of our propriety by apprehen- 
sions about the revenue of the country ; 
but I say that the revenue was never in 
less danger than now, and that the credit 
of the country never stood higher; and 
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if we can keep our expenditure moder- 
ate, and our Debt in a course of steady 
and gradual reduction, and recruit the 
energies of the people from time to time 
by wise remissions of taxation, there is 
no fear for the revenue of the country 
or the performance of its duties by Par- 
liament. Then it is made a matter of 
serious complaint, and this Budget is to 
be opposed because my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in in- 
troducing it did not enter into what is 
called prospective finance, and attempt 
to sketch the destinies of the country for 
a course of years; and therefore it is 
said the provision made for the current 
12 months is to be rejected or impeded. 
What is the history of prospective 
finance? I speak feelingly, because, 
under peculiar circumstances, I have 
tried my hand atit. There have been 
but two occasions of prospective finance 
in our generation, so far as I know. One 
of them was in 1842, when the income 
tax was imposed, and when Sir Robert 
Peel pointed out that probably it might 
be in the power of Parliament, after the 
lapse of a short term of years, to remit 
it, and when a hope was created in the 
public mind that the remission might 
take place. The revenue grew and 
prospered under the influence of the 
abundance of income and solidity of 
credit produced by the income tax ; but 
when the time came the tax was not re- 
mitted, and the prospective portion of 
Sir Robert Peel’s finance was therefore 
entirely baffled and defeated. In the 
same way, in 1853, I ventured to sketch 
out the possibility of the income tax 
being dispensed with at a certain date; 
but when the time came, in 1860, we 
had had the Crimean War, with great 
changes in the scale of our expenditure, 
and great changes in the whole views of 
Parliament with respect to it, and it 
was totally impossible to act on the 
policy regarded as reasonable in 1853. 
These references to precedent, therefore, 
cannot afford warrant or justification 
for attempting to force the Government 
into a declaration of prospective finance 
—so far as they go they are rather in 
the nature of warnings and admonitions 
of what should be avoided. It has been 
said the Estimates are over-sanguine, 
and that we can never get the revenue 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been told to anticipate. It is curious 
to trace the course of criticism upon 
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Estimates in this House. I do not 
wonder at it when it proceeds from inde- 
pendent Members ; but I feel surprised 
when it proceeds from Gentlemen who 
have themselves been in office. And I 
must add that within my recollection the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) has never indulged in it ; 
because he knows perfectly well that 
although the Government are responsible 
for the Estimates, they are formed upon 
the advice of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vants of the Crown, and are formed upon 
certain advice and upon certain fixed 
rules which are the result of practical 
experience. I do not think anything 
could be more unsatisfactory than that 
the Estimates should be framed in ac- 
cordance with any particular set of poli- 
tical feelings or prejudices. The Esti- 
mates are framed upon a permanent 
basis, and it is a little hard upon those 
who are not in any way to blame when 
this licence of criticism is indulged in 
and they are treated as being the mere 
creatures of the brain of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or of the Administra- 
tion of the day. Ido not presume to 


speculate upon the future of the revenue. 


of this country ; but I would venture to 
= out these things respecting the re- 
ation which the estimate of my right 


hon. Friend bears to the expenditure. 
My right hon. Friend has been so happy 


as this—that in every year of the pre- 
sent Government except 1870, when the 
Franco-German War, breaking out in 
July and August, caused great altera- 
tion in the scale of our expenditure, he 
has been so happy as to see the expendi- 
ture at the close of the year less by many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds than in 
the Estimates originally presented. That 
isa goad test of the prudence of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; because while 
one fundamental maxim of good finance 
is to keep your expenditure as mode- 
rate as you can, another is to keep 
your estimate of expenditure as high 
as you can in proportion to what it 
will be. But it has been said that we 
are by the present Budget preparing the 
means of escape from our pledges with 
respect to local taxation by giving away 
beforehand a revenue out of which 
claims for the relief of local burdens are 
to be met. I contend, however, that 
there is not a shadow of foundation for 
this statement, and I will venture in a 
very few words to show you howI am 
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justified in saying this. I will make 
even the most unfavourable supposition 
with regard to the payment of the Ala- 
bama Claims, and I will suppose that 
out of this year’s revenue we shall be 
unable to pay more than the £1,600,000, 
or one half. As the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) very justly ob- 
served, we have in this country a very 
large increment of revenue. It would 
not be safe to reckon upon it as a basis 
of your Estimates in a particular year ; 
but, taking one year with another, and 
without presuming any change in the 
taxes, from that source there is an an- 
nual increment exceeding £1,500,000 a- 
year. My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has taken no 
credit for that annual increment. His 
revenue for the year 1872-73—TI set 
aside those services which do not pro- 
ceed from taxes, such as income aris- 
ing from the Miscellaneous, Post Office, 
Telegraph Services, and Crown Lands— 
is £66, 102,000, after deducting £500,000 
which belonged to the income tax since 
remitted ; and his estimate for 1873-4 is 
as nearly as possible the same— 
£66,118,000. He has, therefore, taken 
no credit for this increment. But now we 
are dealing not with one year, but with 
two. We are dealing with the incre- 
ment of this year plus the increment of 
next year; and therefore you might 
fairly reckon upon this even under the 
most unfavourable supposition—that we 
should find ourselves unable to pay off 
the Alabama Claims this year, and that 
Parliament was unable to find the money 
from other sources necessary to dis- 
charge its honourable engagements, or 
to meet claims which might fairly and 
justly be made upon it. There is one 
other consideration which induces me to 
look with greater confidence to the pre- 
sent upward movement of the revenue 
than at any former time, and that is the 
large and considerable increase that is 
now gradually taking place in the wages 
of the mass of the labouring population. 
Whatever you add to the wages of the 
mass of the labouring population will 
yield in its expenditure a larger per- 
centage to the Exchequer of the country 
than those profits which go into the 
chest of the capitalist. I will not say 
that I take the sanguine view taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the present state of the entire labouring 
population, but we know that this ad- 
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vance has extended even to the agricul- 
tural labourers in almost every county 
in England; and in augmenting the 
wages of the class to which he and 
others similarly placed belong I am per- 
suaded we have opened a source of con- 
siderable, permanent, and steady increase 
to the revenue. I wish, however, to 
deal with perfect explicitness in respect 
to what has been stated and felt with 
respect to local taxation, for the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat ‘down 
used this strange and singular expres- 
sion—that nothing whatever is being 
done by the Government with regard to 
local taxation. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) has found it necessary to state 
that we have treated with contempt the 
Resolution at which the House arrived 
last year. He says we have inflicted 
upon those who passed that Resolution, 
and upon those on whose behalf it was 
passed, injury and injustice; and if he 
were not the mildest man in the world 
he should state that they had added to 
that injury and injustice insult also. 
The hon. Baronet knows that nothing 
is more easy than to use such language 
and to retort it. I shall carefully avoid 
any language of the kind ; but I will ven- 
ture humbly to state my own view, and I 
assert that, instead of being rebellious 
as towards the hon. Baronet, we have 
been his obedient servants in all respects 
but one. We have been his obedient 
servants in this respect. We have under- 
taken, in deference to the feelings of the 
House of Commons and of the country, 
to deal with the entire range of a ques- 
tion which, in our opinion, involves 
many considerations which have not 
been sufficiently or maturely weighed 
by those who are the main agents in 
promoting the movement. We have, 
however, undertaken to do that, and the 
first indication of it was in the proceed- 
ings of my right hon. Friend now the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. When my 
right hon. Friend introduced his Bill in 
1871 we were deeply impressed with the 
difficulties of the question ; but the enor- 
mous mass of that Bill, which it was im- 
possible to proceed to dissect and to deal 
with, and the view, though not an un- 
favourable view, so taken of that Bill, 
even raised and heightened our esti- 
mate of those difficulties. But when the 
House thought fit to accede to the Reso- 
lution to which we were no parties, we, 
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nevertheless, determined to meet it to 
the utmost of our power, and we pro- 
mised to deal with the entire question 
of local taxation. The hon. Baronet has 
never dealt with the entire question of 
local taxation. There are two modes of 
dealing with the question. One is the 
mode described by Sir Robert Peel in 
former years as ‘“‘the vulgar expedient 
of drawing a draft on the Consolidated 
Fund” and doing nothing else. NowI 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire must have 
had a strong vein of sympathy with that 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel; because 
in his speech at the commencement of 
the present Session he referred to the 
rhetoric of the Parliamentary Recess, 
and he combined together as the schemes 
which had been proposed in the exercise 
of that rhetoric schemes to settle the 
great question of local taxation, which 
generally end in the novelty of the ex- 

ense being defrayed in Downing Street. 

e then went on to describe other 
schemes in the same category, ending 
with schemes for Government taking all 
the railways, and I suppose, if it were 
necessary, working all the collieries. 
Now, we have refused to approach the 
question of local taxation from that ex- 
clusive point of view. In that respect 
we cannot obey the hon. Baronet, and I 
am afraid that the hon. Baronet, like 
other successful generals and_ great 
rulers, is not content with a limited 
sway over the Government which he is 
leading in the rear of his triumphal car, 
and that nothing but an absolute and 
unequivocal submission both as to the 
thing to be done and the manner of 
doing it will satisfy the hon. Baronet. 
I know perfectly well, and I do not at- 
tempt to escape from, the foreg of the 
terms of the Resolution of last year. 
Relief to local burdens was the essence 
of that Resolution, and relief to local 
burdens is not to be had without—in the 
first instance, at least—in some way or 
other, applying to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. But we contend that if there is to 
be relief to local burdens, there must be 
a comprehensive reform of local taxation. 
What is this great question of local taxa- 
tion? My right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty endeavoured to 
comprise it in a single Bill; but it ism 
truth aCode—itis a great range and mass. 


It is a system and scheme of Goyern- 
ment rather than a thing to be described 
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as capable of being dealt with by a 
single Bill. I have no doubt the hon. 
Baronet would deal with it by a single 
Bill. Nothing is easier than to pass a 
Bill providing for the payment of sums, 
be they large or small, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and leaving everything 
else in the inefficiency and confusion in 
which it now exists, weakening all in- 
ducements to economy, strengthenin 
all inducements to centralization, an 
leaving the valuable old English prin- 
ciples of local government without a 
care or a thought. In our opinion, it is 
the absolute duty of a Government which 
has pledged itself to deal with this sub- 
ject to begin by an endeavour to reform 
Jocal taxation as it exists. Had it not 
been for the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster, at 
this very moment the plans of the Go- 
vernment in this respect would have 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
of Commons by my right hon. Friend 
Mr. Stansfeld). That reform is the 
t, the indispensable, and probably the 
most difficult and complex of all the 
portions of the question of local taxa- 
tion; and great progress would have 
been achieved by the House of Com- 
mons if, during the remainder of the 
present Session, it should be able to dis- 
ose of it in a satisfactory manner. 
But it will be impossible, after that 
reform, not to consider the question 
of local government. The hon. Baronet 
ktiows very well that the  settle- 
ment and determination, in one shape 
or another, of large and considerable 
questions as to the mode in which the 
payers of local burdens are to be go- 
verned and represented in respect to 
local taxation, and the whole of the ap- 
plication and consolidation of a good 
system of management, both with re- 
gard to areas and the constitution and 
composition of those bodies, are involved 
in the question of local government. 
Then in the rear of these two questions 
—as I at once admit to the hon. Baronet 
—there comes the question of what is 
called relief—that is to say, pecuniary 
relief—to local burdens. But the House 
of Commons must know that even in 
regard to that which we propose to deal 
with this year—namely, the abolition of 
exemptions—there is involved a partial, 
but still not inconsiderable question of 
relief to local burdens from the Imperial 
Exchequer through the abolition of ex- 
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emptions and the placing of Government 

property throughout the country, accord- 
ne fixed and certain principles, under 
liability to the rates. This third ques- 
tion is the one which has apparently at- 
tracted the exclusive care and attachment 
of the hon. Baronet. We shall not refuse 
to approach it. Indeed, we shall not 
lose time in our endeavours to approach 
it. We have carefully weelled doing 
anything in our financial proposals which 
could by any possibility compromise or 
impair the power of the House of Com- 
mons to approach it. But itis a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance, which 
may, perhaps, be found to involve the 
necessity of reviewing a great deal of 
what we have already done in rather a 
slovenly and off-hand manner, as well 
as of providing fresh means and re- 
sources for the future, and the mode in 
which the question of relief to local 
burdens from central sources is to be 
applied involves all those difficult and 
vital questions which my hon. Friend 
the junior Member for Brighton re 
Fawcett) referred to with so much force 
on Monday night, and in regard to which 
I venture to assure him that, although 
we are most anxious to obey as far as 
we can the desire of Parliament, yet we 
will do nothing that shall tend, in our 
judgment, to compromise either the prin- 
ciples of economy or those sound rules 
of independent local government which 
are so closely, in our opinion, associated 
with the whole spirit of the institutions 
of this country. I have now gone through 
all these questions, but they do not in- 
clude the whole subject of local govern- 
ment. I have spoken freely and in such 
a manner as will, I hope, be intelligible 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Colonel Amcotts), and I 
will say that we shall not shrink from 
making proposals—when we find that in 
the proper order of things we are able 
to approach them—to give effect to the 
views of Parliament, for the relief of 
the occupiers who bear the burden of 
local rates. But is that the whole ques- 
tion? Are there no parties concerned 
except the occupiers ? What is the posi- 
tion of the owners of real property? 
Are they suffering from the present posi- 
tion of local burdens ? I have not heard 
that allegation boldly made or argumen- 
tatively sustained. We admit the hard- 
ships to the occupier; but am I to say 
that the owners of property in the 
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metropolis, for example, are sufferers 
from local burdens? Take first the case 
of the metropolis and the towns. These 
local burdens, in their direct operation, 
go to increase the value of the property 
of these owners. Of that increment of 
‘value they do not contribute a single 
farthing, and the whole effect of that 
increment will be felt when their leases 
are again adjusted, and when their pro- 
perty will receive a distinct and positive 
increase of value. Are they to receive 
first benefit from the exaction of these 
rates which they do not pay; and next 
the benefit which is to arise from na- 
tional funds given in alleviation of those 
rates, which are to form a double source 
of addition to their income? I have 
explicitly explained to the hon. Gentle- 
man to his face and freely the question 
of relief of local burdens as far as the 
occupier is concerned, and it will also 
be part of the duty of any Government 
which approaches this question to con- 
sider what changes are to be brought 
about in the position of owners, and not 
to allow themselves, under the pretext of 
relieving the occupier, which taken at 
the best can only be a temporary relief, 
to make a vast present and gift out of 
the national resources to the owners of 


Ways and 


the real property of the country. Al- 
though this is a very slight sketch, it 
may serve to show the difficulty, the num- 
ber, and the gravity of those questions 
which are included in the brief formula 
which is so glibly uttered—the reform of 


local taxation. What is to be said as to 
the meaning of the Motion before us? 
It says— 

“Before deciding on the further reduction of 
indirect taxation, it is desirable that the House 
should be put in possession of the views of the 
Government with reference to the maintenance 
and the adjustment of direct taxation, both im- 
perial and local.” 


I do not know, I confess, how to con- 
strue that language. The utmost I can 
do is to paraphrase it—to give a para- 
phrase of it which is intended to embody 
the sense of the debate. The meaning 
of it is this—That £1,500,000 of the sur- 
plus of 1873-4 ought to be held in hand 
or impounded by the Government in 
order to meet the possible want that is 
hanging over us, and which is not 
included in the Budget of the Govern- 
ment. ‘There is no doubt that is the 
first proposition. The second proposi- 
tion is that this £1,500,000 should not 
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be the £1,500,000 which is going to be 
taken. off the income tax, but that it 
ought to be the £1,500,000 about to be 
iven for the reduction of the sugar 
uties. I have shown, with regard to 
the first of these propositions, that it is 
impossible, if you really intend to reform 
the local taxation, to deal with the pecu- 
niary part of that question in the present 
year. It does not signify what Govern- 
ment may be in power. The reform of 
local taxation is an essential preliminary, 
It is absolutely necessary to know what 
is really and justly to be had, after the 
abolition of exemptions, from the sources 
which will be opened under a more regu- 
lar system; and, therefore, as far as the 
financial operation of the present year is 
concerned, there is no question between 
us. Itisa possible want of 1874-5 for 
which this money is to be held in hand. 
We contend that there is not only no 
necessity but no warrant, and no plea 
for refusing the people that justice 
which we have ever yielded in granting 
a remission of taxation from year to 
year, when the state of the revenue will 
allow, in consequence of apprehensions 
of what is to arrive at a future time, and 
which no one believes we shall have the 
least difficulty in meeting. But the 
other question is more serious, and those 
who have listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire must have perceived 
the difficulty with which he faced it. The 
meaning of the proposition is not that 
£1,500,000 is to be reserved, but that 
the £1,500,000 to be reserved is not to 
be that which is allotted for the reduc- 
tion of the income tax, but is to be the 
£1,500,000 to be applied for reducing 
the moiety of the sugar duties. My 
right hon. Friend the Chancvilor of the 
Exchequer has unwittingly and unfor- 
tunately given great offence to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) is perfectly scan- 
dalized that my right hon. Friend should 
have shown any sort of sympathy for 
the poor man. He finds it convenient 
himself to go about the county of Middle- 
sex and preside at meetings in favour of 
the poor man. ; 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
up too late in life the part of the poor 
man’s friend.» 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: And a most ex- 
traordinary and inhuman doctrine that 
is. Foremost from his cradle the noble 
Lord has been the advocate of un- 
bounded philanthropy and humanitarian 
ideas, and he press over meetings of 
his constituents in every quarter of the 
metropolis for the purpose of placing 
himself in most favourable relations 
with them. [ Opposition cheers.| I am 
yery glad to be cheered. I am com- 
mending the noble Lord; but he is so 
jealous of his own virtue that he resents 
the intrusion of any of us as competitors 
who may have been less fortunate and 
less favoured in our earlier years. He 
absolutely proposes at his early time of 
life to shut the door of repentance upon 
us, although we are anxious to amend, 
and says—‘‘ You have no right to enter, 
and to take the bloom off my monopoly 
of virtue.” That is not a fair method 
of proceeding. At any rate, this is the 
state of the case. Without questioning 

f ‘one another’s motives, or one another’s 
titles, I have no doubt we all have the 
best possible intentions towards the poor 
as well as the rich. I am not, however, 
speaking of: intentions, but of acts, and 
while studiously avoiding every imputa- 


tion, I cannot help saying that the de- 
mand made by the Motion is practically 
this—that we should allow the reduction 
of the income tax, but that we should 
arrest the remission of half the sugar 


duties; and that is a claim in effect that 
this large remission of taxation is to be 
} — rather to property than to labour. 
did not hear my right hon. Friend 
employ the one-sided language at- 
tributed to him. He did not say that 
all indirect taxation was paid by the 
poor man and all direct taxation by the 
rich man. That would be a great me 
geration. But, Sir, I do most seriously 
make an appeal to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to consider the position in which 
they place themselves by this Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
says he will not shrink from a Division if 
there be occasion for it. Most certainly, 
Sir, we have not the smallest disposition 
to shrink from a Division. But, Sir, I 
shall be very sorry to see any portion— 
and especially any considerable portion 
—of this House give the vote which it 
appears they are to be invited to give 
this night, the effect of which would be 
to say that whenever there is a large 
sum of money—over £3,000,000— 
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available for the remission of taxa- 
tion, they shall demand—upon what plea 
I care not—that the whole of that re- 
mission shall be disposed of in the modes 
which will make it available rather for 
the benefit of property than for the re- 
lief of labour. [‘‘ No!’’] I do not think 
I have made an immoderate statement. 
I have studiously avoided everything 
like extreme propositions. That I shall 
show, and I think I shall obtain the 
assent of the House to what I state. 
Sir, we have heard strange doctrines in 
the course of this debate. With respect 
to the condition of the labouring classes, 
we heard the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) lay down what appeared to 
be a — proposition when he said 
—I think it must have been through 
verbal inadvertence—that there was as 
much suffering above the line of the 
income tax as below it. That is a pro- 
position totally impossible to be main- 
tained. There may be as true suffering 
above that line as below it. There may 
be individuals above the line of the 
income tax who suffer as much as indi- 
viduals below it. These are, however, 
individuals and not masses. Speaking 
of the masses, the wealth of the country 
is above that line, the poverty of the 
country is below it. But that is not all. 
We had, Sir, an effusion to-night from 
another right hon. Gentleman, who 
spoke with great deliberation—the 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Stephen 
Cave)—and he described the condition 
of the labouring classes of this country. 
He said—and I was astonished to hear 
his words—I hope he will see occasion 
yet to retract them—that recent events 
showed that the wage-earning classes of 
this country—he made no exceptions— 
work they never so irregularly and 
never so inefficiently, have a superfluity, 
and I object, he said, to this reduction 
or remission of the sugar duties because 
it goes to increase this superfluity. ;— 
Well, this is the first time I have heard 
—-and I trust it will be the last I shall 
hear—a Member of Parliament, in the 
position which Members of Parliament 
occupy, lay down in what I may call 
cold blood the abstract proposition that 
the labouring population of this country 
as a whole had more than they needed, 
and that the remission of indirect taxa- 
tion must be stopped or suspended be- 
cause it would go to increase their super- 
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fluity. [‘‘No, no!”] If it is the right 
hon. Gentleman who says ‘‘No!” I am 
quite ready to accept it. I do not say, 
like the noble Lord (Lord George Ham- 
ilton), that he should have no oppor- 
tunity of repentance, or that we should 
not welcome him back again, but this I 
say— that I was sorry to hear the words 
I have quoted. No such words fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire. But, Sir, it has 
been denied by some and obscurely seen 
by others that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is pro- 
foundly true in the main proposition he 
lays down—the main proposition which 
until this debate I thought was admitted 
by both political parties, and carried 
beyond the sphere of controversy— 
namely, that the burden of direct taxa- 
tion does fall almost entirely—at all 
events, in an enormous proportion—upon 
the wealthy classes, and that the burden 
of indirect taxation falls in a very large 
proportion upon the labouring classes. 
Now, is that true or is it not? * It is of 
vital consequence to the issue to be de- 
cided. I do not like at this hour of the 
night to quote authorities ; but here are 
three lines from Mr. John Stuart Mill in 


Ways and 


Support of this truism. He says— 


“That the coffee, sugar, tobacco, and fer- 
mented liquors can hardly be so taxed that the 
poor shall not pay more than their fair share of 
the burden.” 


And again he says — 

“Tt is thought a necessity to levy some fixed 
duty over all alike, and that this is a flagrant in- 
justice to the poorer classes of contributors, unless 
it is compensated by the levying of other taxes.”’ 
But the right hon. Gentleman has him- 
self admitted quite enough for my pur- 
pose, and therefore I proceed, as some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think I have 
taken an undue liberty in venturing to 
warn them against the assumption in- 
volved in this most dangerous Resolution 
—dangerous to those who support it, 
most satisfactory to those who renounce 
it—to establish the proposition, even 
within moderate limits, that indirect 
taxation is that in which the working 
classes are most profoundly interested, 
and that direct taxation is that the burden 
of which falls upon the wealthy classes. 
Now, there is a sum of over £8,000,000 
to distribute, and for it there are three 
claimants. First, there is the income 
tax payer. I strike out the labouring 
class altogether from that class, not that 
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it does not contain many of them, but 
that the proportion is so small relatively 
that I need not take it into account, 
And therefore I take the remission of 14, 
from the income tax as given to the 
property of the country. It is between 
the next claimants the controversy lies, 
because we propose the remission of the 
income tax very much in relief of that 
class with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desires to sympathize—namely, 
the lower middle class, upon which it 
weighs heaviest. We propose two great 
remissions—a remission of 1d. income 
tax, from which they will derive most 
conspicuous benefit, and reduction of 
the sugar duties, in which likewise 
they have a direct, substantial, and 
important interest. But what shall we 
say as to these two cases? The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that as far as 
sugar was concerned —I register this 
admission, and I believe it is consider- 
ably within the mark—the labouring 
class pay one-half the duty. Now, the 
competitor of the sugar duty is local taxa- 
tion, and let us examine the influence 
of the two propositions upon the labour- 
ing class, for I have shown already that 
we have made a concession to the 
wealthy in reducing the income tax, 
and that, therefore, a large share of re- 
mission ought to be given also to the 
labouring class. How much does the 
working-man pay of the local burdens 
of the country? The right hon. Gentle- 
man acknowledges the authority of Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, who places the pay- 
ment of the working classes towards 
direct taxation at what I think the high 
figure of one-sixth, but who places it at 16 
per cent with regard to local burdens; 
whereas it is at 50 per cent according to 
the right hon. Gentleman. So that when 
we have £3,000,000 to give away, we 
first give £1,500,000 entirely to pro- 
perty, and then, in regard to the other 
£1,500,000, when two claims are before 
us—one respecting which the labouring 
population are interested to the extent of 
one-sixth, and another in which they are 
interested to the extent of one-half—we 
are to reject the latter and choose the 
one-sixth. I will now meet the right 
hon. Gentleman on his own figures, and 
will show what is the proposition which 
he invites the Gentlemen behind him 
in serried phalanx to support. He says 
the local burdens amount to £25,000,000. 
Now, 1 o’clock in the morning is not 
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the time to unravel the multitude of 
fallacies involved in that statement—by 
showing the Government grants, har- 
bour dues, market tolls, gas, and water 
rates, &c., which fi as local burdens, 
but which are really payments for com- 
modities of life which go to swell the 
unfortunately lean figure of fiscal bur- 
dens into r table dimensions. I 
never before did such violence to my 
sense of truth, accuracy, and reason ; 
but I will accept the £25,000,000 of the 
right hon. Gentleman, portentously 
though it is beyond the mark. I will 
also accept what I believe to be also an 
enormous exaggeration. Not satisfied 
with the one-sixth which Professor 
Leone Levi gives as the proportion con- 
tributed by the labouring classes, the 
right hon. Gentleman says they con- 
tribute £5,000,000 of the local burdens. 
Again reserving my own honour and 
conscience for other occasions, and with- 
out prejudice to future discussions, I 
will accept this gigantic and colossal 
statement, though I believe £3,000,000 
would be considerably in excess of the 
truth. My object is to make an appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman. He has 
made an appeal to me and says that he 
I want to 


does not want to divide. 
make an appeal to him, to show he 


ought not to divide. £25,000,000, he 
says, is the sum total of local burdens, 
£5,000,000 of which is paid by the 
labouring classes. What is the amount 
of relief to be given? £1,500,000. That 
amount is to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of £25,000,000, a proportion of 6 
per cont. Now, £1,500,000 upon 
£25,000,000 obviously gives £300,000 
upon £5,000,000. Therefore, £300,000 
is the sum which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, is the measure of the 
benefit which the labouring classes are 
to derive from the remission of local 
taxation ; whereas according to his own 
admission the working classes contribute 
£750,000 to the £1,500,000 which we 
purpose to remit of the sugar duty. So 
that he would cut down the £750,000 of 
which we propose to relieve them to 
£300,000, in behalf of the classes pos- 
sessed of property, to whom we have 
already given £1,500,000. I hope Gen- 
tlemen opposite will believe I am using 
the language of seriousness and truth 
.when I express the grief with which we 
shall see any considerable portion of the 
House committing themselves, at this 
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time of day, to a Resolution which con- 
templates results such asthese. Let me 
point out an ineffaceable distinction be- 
tween the labouring and wealthy classes, 
a distinction to which I do not advert 
invidiously, for I believe it to be in-_ 
evitable. At the present moment, the ' 
luxuries of the wealthy are almost free 
from taxation—their houses, gardens, 
establishments, horses, carriages, jewels, 
dresses, are very slightly taxed in some 
instances, and altogether free in others. 
I believe that results from the working 
of sound principles; but, as a matter 
of fact, the luxuries of the wealthy are 
and must continue to be lightly taxed, 
or not taxed at all. What is the case of 
the luxuries of the poor? The luxuries 
of the poor are, as my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) says, spirits, beer, 
and tobacco. Well, the luxuries of the 
wealthy are lightly taxed; the luxuries 
of the poor are and must remain heavily 
taxed. I want to know what there is 
affecting the luxuries of the wealthy 
man like the tax which the poor man 
pays on the spirits he consumes. There 
is nothing like it, and there can be no- 
thing like it. But I go further, and I 
say that these luxuries of the poor man 
must continue to be heavily taxed. We 
have really seen such wonders brought 
about by the progress of industry and 
of commerce that I cannot say what 
is impossible; but still it seems ra- 
tional to believe that this system of 
taxing distilled and fermented liquors 
and tobacco, which yield £30,000,000 
of your revenue, must continue to be 
heavily taxed, while the luxuries of 
the wealthy must continue to be com- 
paratively free. With regard to malt, 
I must own there are great difficul- 
ties inherent in the case of malt, and 
among them there is this one—that those 
who recommend our dealing with it re- 
commend it at a time when there is no 
ossibility of our doing so. They always 
et the opportunity go by. Why is it 
that when 2d. or 1d. is proposed by my 
right hon. Friend to be taken off the 
income tax, those who are constantly 
telling us that the reduction or repeal of 
the malt tax would be beneficial to the 
health of the country do not bring far- 
ward their proposals? Is it that they 
recollect the rage that exists against the 
income tax? the malt tax can be 
reduced I, for one, shall be extremely 
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glad. But come what may, those luxuries 
of the poor man must always be subject 
to very considerable taxation. I would 
— this out as my result—and I regret 

aving spent so many minutes in laying 
the ground for it—that in this state of 
circumstances, while it remains necessary 
to tax heavily the luxuries of the labour- 
ing classes, if you are to say to them, 
‘‘'We will not, when there is an oppor- 
tunity, relieve sugar and tea,” it is 
equivalent to telling them, ‘‘ You shall 
have no remission at all.” I will only 
say I hope—indeed, I feel assured—the 
House of Commons will not adopt a 
Resolution of this kind. If I were even 
to appeal to the selfish motives of hon. 
Members opposite, the representatives 
of towns, I fancy some of them would 
think twice before following the hon. 
Member for Westminster into the lobby. 
On the malt tax I have pointed out the 
effect of the Resolution. But do not let 
it be said that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
setting class against class. That is the 
old story. It was said in the time of the 
struggle for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
that those who sought their repeal were 
setting class against class. In the 
struggle for the extension of the fran- 
chise, those who sought to enlarge the 
constituencies were habitually charged 
with setting class against class. I would 
not willingly say one word to set class 
against class; but if there be in this 
discussion any setting of class against 
class, the real culprits, I am afraid, are 
not those who wish to follow the line of 
precedent in dividing remissions between 
class and class, but those who insist on 
monopolizing those remissions, if not 
exclusively, yet in an unduly high de- 
gree, for those portions of the com- 
munity which are already unusually 
blessed with the good things of this life. 
I feel confident that the House, rejecting 
the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman, 
if he thinks it necessary to put it toa 
vote, will discharge its duty, will be at 
once obeying the dictates of justice, 
adopting the suggestions of sound policy, 
and following a course which will tend 
to secure the contentment and advantage 
of the country. 


“Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions read a second time, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Coast Settlements. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 

Resolution [April 30] reported ; 

“That it is expedient to amend the Laws re- 
lating to Customs and Inland Revenue.”’ 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions which on the 24th prs hes April 
were reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and then agreed to by the House, read. 

Bill or Bills upon the said Resolutions, and 
upon the Resolutions reported from the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means on the 28th day of 
April, and the Resolution now reported and 
agreed to by the House, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excuzquer, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd May, 1873. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brits—Second Reading— 
Elemen: Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3) * (78). 

Report—Supreme Court of Judicature * (73-89). 

Third Reading—Marriages (Ireland) * (75), and 
passed. 


AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
that since he brought the subject of the 
Ashantee incursion under their Lord- 
ships’ notice there had been, according 
to reports in the public newspapers, a 
serious engagement between the Ashan- 
tees and our protected tribes. As to the 
exportation of arms to Africa, he had 
seen a statistical paper, which gave 
10,000 as the number of arms exported 
from this country to the West Coast in 
the month of April last; and that 
there had been exported during the 
months ending 31st March 4,000,000 Ibs. 
of gunpowder, and 89,000, stand of 
arms. Those arms and a very large 
quantity of powder were consigned to 
various points, such as the Bonny 
River, Old Calabar, and other places, 
all south of the Gambia, and north of 
the Line. There was a very great trade 
in arms and ammunition along that 
coast, and it was of very great im- 
portance at the present crisis that 
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every precaution should be taken to 

revent them from getting into the 
vate of the Ashantees. On the other 
hand, it was reported that our own men 
had been obliged to give way before the 
enemy for want of ammunition, and that 
the ladies at Cape Coast Castle were 
subscribing money to supply them with 
powder. It was further stated that no 
fewer than 30,000 Ashantees were within 
six hours’ march of Cape Coast Castle, 
and that the only re-inforcements that 
had been sent were 120 troops and 150 
Coolies. Now he thought that wherever 
we hoisted the British flag we ought to 
have a sufficient force of native or other 
troops to resist any attack that might be 
made on it. The forts which we had to 
protect on this West Coast extended 
along a line of coast 60 miles in extent ; 
and to send out European troops was 
out of the question—they would die as 
soon as they landed. He wished to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies—What measures have been 
taken to prevent the Ashantees getting 
supplies of arms and munitions of 
war; What number of troops we have 
on the spot to defend and hold the 
various forts under the British flag, 
eight or ten in number; And if any of 
the Colonial troops were engaged in the 
battle, an account of which has been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office? 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would take the Questions of the noble 
and gallant Earl sertatim. With regard 
to the first of them—whether any steps 
had been taken to prevent the Ashantees 
from obtaining supplies of ammunition 
—before he answered it, he would like 
to explain that as to some of the points 
to which the noble and gallant Earl had 
referred as those to which a very large 
number of arms and great supplies of 
ammunition had been sent, the Ashan- 
tees had no more access to them than 
they had to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Those places were not in the neighbour- 
hood of the country of the Ashantees. 
Of course it was of the last importance 
that measures should be taken to prevent 
the Ashantees, whose territory lay at the 
back of the Protected Territories on the 
Gold Coast, getting supplies of arms and 
ammunition, and instructions on the sub- 
ject had been sent out from the Colonial 
Office ; but it was not necessary that he 
should read them, because they had been 
anticipated on the spot by the Adminis- 
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trator, Colonel Harley. On the 8th of 
February the gallant Colonel issued a 
Proclamation forbidding all persons with- 
in the Settlements and Protected Terri- 
tories on the Gold Coast, and on the 
waters, rivers, and estuaries thereof, to 
sell, barter, give, or transfer, directly or 
indirectly, any arms, ammunition, or 
warlike stores to the Ashantees or 
their allies, or to other enemies of the 
Protectorate. He also prohibited the 
importation of arms, ammunition, and 
warlike stores, excepting at Cape Coast, 
Elmina, and Accra, and such other ports 
as the importer might be especially 
authorized to land them at under a 
licence obtained from the Collector of 
Customs. The next question of the 
noble and gallant Earl was as to the 
number of troops we had on the spot to 
defend and hold the various forts under 
the British flag. Now, in order that 
their Lordships should understand the 
position of affairs in that part of the 
country, he ought to state that this was 
not British Territory, but British-pro- 
tected Territory, and he could not do 
better than quote to their Lordships, In- 
structions sent out by Mr. Cardwell, 
which, though dated in June, 1864, 
were quite applicable to the present 
occasion. Writing to Governor Pine, 
Mr. Cardwell said :— 


“The duty of defending the extensive terri- 
tory included in the Protectorate can only be 
satisfactorily discharged if the chiefs to whom 
it belongs are united and resolute in their own 
defence. If they are not united, and will not 
take upon themselves the principal part of the 
exertions necessary, it will not be possible to 
defend them without exposing the Queen's 
forces to the risks of a deadly climate, and to 
the hazard of being virtually defeated by the 
disastrous consequences of that climate, before 
they have been able to bring the native enemy 
to the issue of arms. The proper course, there- 
fore, is to take every possible means for bringing 
the chiefs to an united and decided system of 
defence, and for this purpose to give them ad- 
vice, to supply them judiciously with military 
stores, and, in concert with the officer in com- 
mand of the forces, to furnish them with such 
assistance as he may be able to afford, without 
exposing his officers and men to any protracted 
residence in the interior, especially at the un- 
healthy season, and without weakening his force 
upon the coast so as to endanger the safety of 
the settlements themselves.” 


The same steps as Mr. Cardwell advised 
to be taken had been taken by the pre: 
sent Administrator, Colonel Harley, and, 
from all the accounts which had been re- 
ceived, the chiefs were quite able to 
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defend the territory if.they were willing 
to do so. Of course, if they were not so 
disposed, they could not be forced to 
resist the Ashantees. In a ‘despatch 
recently received from the Administrator, 
he stated that the published accounts 
much exaggerated the number of Ash- 
antees engaged in the incursion. Colonel 
Harley did not believe it exceeded 4,000 
—though doubtless it was in the power 
of the Ashantees to bring up re-inforce- 
ments. The tribes under our protection 
must be at least 10 times as numerous 
as the Ashantee army, and if they acted 
with energy there could be no question 
about their being able to repel the 
enemy. But there was a difficulty in the 
way of keeping them properly supplied 
with ammunition. Unfortunately, they 
had a foolish habit of firing off an un- 
limited number of blank charges before 
they came in sight of the enemy. It 
was, therefore, impossible to undertake 
to supply them with an unlimited quan- 
tity of ammunition; but a great deal 
had been sent to them, and also a great 
number of arms. In addition to the forces 
which the tribes themselves might be ex- 
pected to supply, we had on the spot 270 
troops of the West India Regiment, 220 
armed Houssas, 200 Volunteers, and 150 


Native Police, making in all an armed 
force under the Administrator of 840 


men. Then, besides that force, there 
were at the latest date four vessels of 
war on the coast. They could not go u 
the interior, but the men on board woul 
be useful in case of an attack near the 
coast or on the forts. By the latest ad- 
vices there was another war ship on her 
way to the Coast; and since then a 
larger ship had been sent in the same 
direction. Writing on the 8th of April, 
Colonel Harley said :— 


“T may add that a feeling of complete security 
is felt here and along the coast, which the pre- 
sence of four of Her Majesty’s ships at present 
in the roads no doubt strengthens.”’ 


He thought that when the Military Ad- 
ministrator spoke in those terms there 
could be no doubt that confidence was 
felt in the resources at hand. The 
attack was serious, but there had been 
much exaggeration both as to what had 
occurred and the strength of the enemy. 
In answer to his noble and gallant 
Friend’s last Question, none of the 
British troops were engaged in the 
recent engagement. They had not been 
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sent into the interior, nor was it intended 
to send them. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the statement of the noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies was, as 
far as he understood it, on the whole, 
a satisfactory one. But he understood 
that we were supplying arms and am- 
munition to a great number of semi- 
barbarous tribes. He did not know 
what degree of confidence was to be 
placed in these tribes, and he wished 
to know whether any security had been 
taken that we should get our arms back. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not say that any security had been 
asked or given. It was not probable 
that at a moment of such emergency a 
bargain could have been made with 
those tribes for the return of the arms; 
but arms had been supplied on former 
occasions, and no difficulty had arisen. 
We never had had any dissension with 
the tribes whom we were now arming, 
and there was no reason to think they 
would turn against us. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Lorp REDESDALE rose to move 
Resolutions respecting the jurisdiction of 
their Lordships’ House as the ultimate 
tribunal of Appeal for the United King- 
dom, of which he had given Notice. The 
noble Lord said, that in these Resolu- 
tions his reasons for being opposed to 
the abolition of the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion of their Lordships’ House were 
pretty fully stated. He thought that 
the constitution of one Tribunal of Ulti- 
mate Appeal for disputed suits from the 
Courts of all the three Kingdoms was 
more advantageous than the creation of 
separate jurisdictions for such appeals. 
If the principle of having only one such 
tribunal was departed from, and a claim 
should arise to property in more than 
one kingdom on a doubtful point of law, 
on which their respective Courts of Ulti- 
mate Appeal should differ, a legal and 
social scandal would follow, which could 
not occur if the last appeal had been to 
one Supreme Court as at present. Their 
Lordships’ House had long supplied, and 
was alone capable of satisfactorily “i 
plying, such a tribunal, from which, 
under the provisions of the Supreme 
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Court of Judicature Bill, it was pro- 
posed to separate England, at a time 
when its efficiency had been generally 
acknowledged, and its jurisdiction re- 
tained for Scotland and Ireland as espe- 
cially satisfactory to those countries. As 
regarded their Lordships’ House, the 
retention of this jurisdiction was most 
important, not only on high constitu- 
tional grounds, but for reasons connected 
with the succession to Peerages, which 
were legal rights; for in the event of a 
disputed succession to estates in more 
than one kingdom on a question of 
legitimacy cs reper on a point of law 
such as might arise on a question of 
foreign marriage, the heir to which 
would also be entitled to a Peerage in 
each of those kingdoms, if the decision 
as to the right to the estates should be 
different in the respective Courts of Ulti- 
mate Appeal, their Lordships’ House, 
although deprived of its status as a Court 
of Law, must decide as to the Peerages 
against the finding of one of those Courts, 
and a person who might by such decision 
be declared illegitimate would, neverthe- 
less, continue to hold the estate to which, 
if illegitimate, he would have no claim, 
and the person to whom the Peerage 
should be awarded by this House would 
hold the same in defiance of the law of 
the kingdom to which the Peerage be- 
longed, as declared by the Courts of that 
kingdom. Again, if the principle of the 
Judicature Bill were extended to Scot- 
land and Ireland, three Courts of Ulti- 
mate Appeal would be established in 
the United Kingdom, and as it was ac- 
knowledged that both those kingdoms 
preferred the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
- the House of lente to that proposed to 
be constituted for England under the 
Bill, and on that account were not 
brought under it, and as provision was 
made in the Bill for the rehearing of an 
appeal, if the Court of Appeal thought 
fit so to order, and as such cases were 
likely to be few, and of a character par- 
ticularly requiring the decision of one 
Supreme Court, it would be desirable 
that such appeals should be referred to 
the House of Lords in like manner as 
appeals from Scotland and Ireland. He 
heard with much pleasure last evenin 
the argument of his noble and learne 
Friend (Lord Cairns) on the injury which 
the severance of the Lord Chancellor 
from the Court of Chancery would be 
calculated to inflict on the office of Lord 
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Chancellor itself. He thought a similar 
argument applied in the case of the pro- 
posal to deprive their Lordships’ House 
of its Appellate Jurisdiction. He be- 
lieved that the dignity, prestige, and in- 
fluence of the House itself would suffer 
by such a measure. He would not sub- 
mit his Resolutions in one Motion ; but 
would now move the first of them— 


Moved to resolve, 

1st. That one tribunal of ultimate appeal for 
disputed suits from the courts of all the three 
kingdoms is more advan us than separate 


para 
tribunals for such appeals (The Lord Redesdale). 


Lorpv DENMAN said, he should sup- 
port the Resolution of the noble Lord. 
From the first he had opposed the pro- 
position to abolish the Appellate Juris- 
diction of their Lordships’ House. He 
desired to impress upon their Lordships 
that their Appellate Jurisdiction had 
gradually declined through want of suffi- 
cient attendance of their Lordships at 
the hearing of appeals. The opinions of 
his lamented father, of Lord Brougham, 
and of other authorities strengthened 
his convictions in respect to the proposals 
contained in the Bill of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
felt he ought not to omit stating to their 
Lordships the view he took of the pro- 
positions of the noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees, which, he thought, 
were really open to answer, both as to 
matters of fact and of principle. As to 
the matter of fact, his noble Friend was 
quite in error. The noble Lord assumed 
that this House had long supplied, and 
couldalone supply, asatisfactory Tribunal 
which, being an Ultimate Court of Ap- 
peal for disputed suits from the Courts 
of all the three Kingdoms, prevented 
the possibility of any divergence in the 
principles on which their decisions were 

iven. The noble Lord was mistaken. 
at House had never down to the pre- 
sent time stood precisely in the position 
which the noble Lord’s propositions as- 
sumed. It had never been the sole Tri- 
bunal of Ultimate Appeal from all the 
Courts of the three Kingdoms. Until 
very recently, it was not so in appeals 
from the Probate Court, which deter- 
mined all questions arising upon wills 
and intestacies. Appeals from the Ad- 
miralty Court still went to the Privy 
Council; and quite recently there had 
been a conflict of jurisdiction in one 
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of those very Admiralty cases, which 
showed that the inconvenience which the 
noble Lord supposed could never occur 
under the present system could and did 
occur. It was also an error to suppose 
that the possibility of conflict would be 
confined to questions arising within the 
three Kingdoms, because the cases which 
arose in many of our dependencies 
would have to be decided by the same 
law as if they had arisen here. In 
questions of English law arising in 
India, the West Indies, Upper Canada, 
and the Australian Colonies, the Privy 
Council alone had ultimate Appellate 
Jurisdiction, and its decisions on all such 
points were received as authority in all 
the Courts of the Kingdom. The idea 
that that species of possible conflict was 
effectually precluded by the present 
state of things was, so far, not borne 
out by fact. Then, with regard to the 
argument founded on the authority of 
the House of Lords in matters of Peer- 
age and Impeachmerit, the House did 
not sit as a Court of Law in ques- 
tions of Peerage. A Committee of 
Privileges was an entirely different tri- 
bunal from the House exercising its 
Appellate Jurisdiction—-in fact it was not 
a legal tribunal at all, because it was con- 
sistent with principle and usage for lay 
Peers to take part in its proceedings. 
In Impeachments their Lordships acted 
as the Grand Inquest of the nation ; each 
noble Lord was then entitled to take his 
place and vote. Under this Bill conflict 
was not likely to arise on questions of 
law; if it did, it might be cured by 
legislation. As to questions of fact, every- 
thing depended on the estimate juries 
might form of the evidence submitted to 
them in each particular case. If they 
were in Committee of Privileges to de- 
cide on the right to a Peerage in favour 
of a claimant where a question of legiti- 
macy was involved, there being large 
estates depending on the same question 
in Ireland, he apprehended there was 
nothing to prevent the possibility of 
those estates being decided in Ireland 
to go to the person whom their Lord- 
ships held not.to be entitled to the Peer- 
age. It was, therefore, not accurate to 
suggest that every sort of conceivable 
variation in the result could be abso- 
lutely precluded. Of all plans hitherto 
suggested or tried, that of this Bill, by 


bringing into one focus, with the greatest 
authority, all the elements of Appellate 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Jurisdiction in this country, was, he 
thought, most likely to preclude acci- 
dents of that kind. It was of the very 
essence of the Bill that the best possible 
Court of Appeal should be constituted 
under it, and in order to obtain such a 
Court it was most important to have in 
it most of the illustrious men who, having 
attained the highest position in the legal 
profession, had become Members of their 
Lordships’ House. But, suppose this 
Bill to be accompanied bya provision that 
the very important cases mentioned by 
the noble Lord might be re-heard by the 
House of Lords, that very class of per- 
sons whose presence was so much wanted 
would not be available in the Court of 
Appeal created under the Bill. Impedi- 
ments would be thrown in their way, 
because they would also be wanted in 
their Lordships’ House to decide the 
same questions if brought up from the 
Court of Appeal. Therefore, by adopt- 
ing the proposition of the noble Lord, 
their Lordships would be cutting off a 
most important element from the Court 
of Appeal to be constituted under the Bill 
The noble Lord did not on that occasion 
put the matter on political, but on judi- 
cial grounds; and that being so, the 
inevitable effect of his proposition would 
be to embarrass our Supreme Court of 
Appeal without any adequate compensa- 
tion in the administration of justice. 
Lorp CAIRNS said, his noble Friend 
the Chairman of the Committees was so 
justly jealous of the honour of their 
Lordships’ House, his mind was s80 
stored with the knowledge of its consti- 
tutional history, and his noble Friend 
himself added so much lustre to the 
House by the way in which he discharged 
those very important duties which came 
under his care, that he felt great pain 
whenever he was unable to support any 
proposition presented to the House by 
him. But as regarded this particu- 
lar Motion he should have very great 
difficulty in supporting it. The proposi- 
tion was an abstract one. It was this— 
“That one tribunal of ultimate appeal for 
disputed suits from the courts of all the three 
kingdoms is more advantageous than separate 
tribunals for such appeals.” 
As an abstract proposition, he entirely 
agreed with that. It represented a state 
of things which in the abstract would be 
more desirable than separate tribunals. 
But, in the first agen if that proposi- 
tion were affirmed, consequences might 
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not intend. It might be said, ‘‘ the best 
thing you can do is to take the Bill now 
before the House and extend it beyond 
its present scope, so that the Court of 
Appeal shall be not only for England, 
but also for Scotland and Ireland.” 
That would be the logical conclusion from 
this proposition, but it was one which 
he would not be disposed to adopt. The 
proposition was based upon an assump- 
tion which he believed to be erroneous. 
The Resolution of his noble Friend pro- 
posed an ultimate appeal from the Courts 
of the three Kingdoms. Now, although 
it was true that this House had heard 
Appeals from England, Scotland, and 
lend it was also a fact which should 
be borne in mind that their Lordships in 
appeals from each of these countries did 
not sit as one Court to administer one 
uniform law which applied to all the 
three Kingdoms. On the contrary, 
when the appeal was from an English 
Court, their Lordships sat as an English 
Court of Appeal, when from a Scotch 
Court they sat as a Scotch Court of Ap- 
peal, and when from Ireland as an Irish 
Court of Appeal. They had again and 
again put a construction upon the words 
of a Scotch will quite different from what 
would be done in the case of an English 
one, and had been obliged to say— 

“Tf these words had occurred in an English 
will, we should have put a certain construction 
upon them as sitting in an English Court of Ap- 
peal, but, occurring as they do in a Scotch will, 
where the words receive a different construction, 
weare obliged to consider the form of words in 
a different manner.” 


Their Lordships, therefore, did not form 
one Court of Appeal, but three Courts of 
Appeal, and, therefore, the objection of 
his noble Friend applied to the present 
constitution of things. At the present 
moment anomalies did occur, and he 
could not give a better example of them 
than he had done. Therefore, though 
in the abstract he should say it was 
better to have one Appellate Tribunal 
for the United Kingdom than several, 
we never had it. But ifwe were to have 
regard to abstract Resolutions, he would 
say it would be much more desirable 
that we should have one law for the 
three Kingdoms. Such Resolutions, 
however, expressed what we never had 
and never would have. If, after all the 
efforts which had been made to add 
strength and dignity to the Court of Ap- 


(May 2, 1873} 
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peal to be created by the Bill, they were 
to adopt the course which his noble 
Friend proposed, they would have 
thrown away all their trouble, and the 
new Court of Appeal would be neither 
one thing nor the other. We could not 
have two powerful Courts of Appeal one 
over the other. If they strengthened 
the Appellate Court as the Bill pro- 
gai to strengthen it, then there should 

e no appeal from that Court. As to 
cases of importance on which the Court 
of Appeal under the Bill might enter- 
tain different opinions, he would remind 
his noble Friend that an appeal to that 
House would be open to the same objec- 
tion. For these and other reasons he 
regretted that he could not support the 
proposition of his noble Friend, and he 
hoped his noble Friend would see the 
inexpediency of Dividing the House 
upon an abstract Resolution. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in reply, said, 
he was so fully convinced of the justice 
of his propositions, that he felt bound to 
take the sense of the House upon the 
Question. 


On Question? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 13; Not-Contents 38: Ma- 
jority 25. 


CONTENTS. 


Headley, L. 
Northwick, L. 
Oranmore and Browne, 


L. 
Redesdale, L. [ Zeller. ] 
Sheffield, L. (£. Shef- 
field.) [Teller.] 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Bathurst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Lauderdale, E. 


Denman, L. 
Egerton, L. 
Ellenborough, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Gloucester and Bristol, 
cellor.) 


Bp. 
London, Bp. 


Saint Albans, D. 
[ Zeller.} Belper, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 

t 


Lansdowne, M. 
Ripon, M. 


on. 

Carysfort, L. (Z. Carys- 
ort.) 

Castletown, L. 

Crewe, L. 

Ettrick, L. (L. Napier.) 

Foley, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Greville, L. 

Gwydir, L. 

Hanmer, L. 

Hatherley, L. 

Lawrence, L, 


Camperdown, E. 
Dartrey, E 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, 
Stanhope, E. 
‘Waldegrave, E. 


Eversley, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Sydney, V. 
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Lisgar, L. Romilly, L. 

Lyveden, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
ethuen, L, wit) 

bis mes L. (E. Bess- rottesley, L. 
borough.) 


Moved to resolve, 

2d. That this House has long supplied and 
can alone satisfactorily supply such tribunal, 
from which, under the provisions of the Supreme 
Court of an ge Bill age eer ge House, 
it is pro to separate at a time 
when Ms general ile ie acknowledged, and 
its jurisdiction retained for Scotland and Ireland 
as especially satisf to those countries : 

3rd. That if the principle of having only one 
such tribunal is de from, and a claim shall 
arise to property in more than one kingdom 
founded on a point of law on which their re- 
spective courts of ultimate appeal shall differ, a 
legal and social scandal will follow, which could 
not occur if the ultimate appeal had been to 
one supreme court, as at present : 

4th. That as regards this House, the retention 
of this jurisdiction is most important, not only 
on high constitutional grounds, but for reasons 
connected with the succession to peerages, which 
are legal rights; for in the event of a disputed 
succession to estates in more than one kingdom 
on a question of legitimacy dependent on a 
point of law (such as may arise on a question of 
a foreign marriage), the heir to which would 
also be entitled to a peerage in each of those 
kingdoms held under similar limitations, if the 
decision as to the right to the estates should be 
different in the respective courts of ultimate 
appeal, this House, although deprived of its 
status as a court of law, must decide as to the 
peerages against the finding of one of those 
courts, and thus a person who may by such de- 
cision be declared illegitimate will nevertheless 
continue to hold the estate to which, if illegiti- 
mate, he would have no claim, and the person 
to whom the peerage shall be awarded by this 
House will hold the same in defiance of the law 
of the kingdom to which the peerage belongs, 
as declared by the courts of that kingdom: 

5th. That if the principle of the Judicature 
Bill is extended to Scotland and Ireland, three 
courts of ultimate appeal will be established in 
the United Kingdom, and as it is acknowledged 
that both those kingdoms prefer the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords to that pro- 

osed to be constituted for England under the 

ill, and on that account are not brought under 
it, and as provision is made in the Bill for the 
re-hearing of an appeal if the Court of Appeal 
think fit so to order, and as cases which it is de- 
sirable should be re-heard are likely to be few, 
and of a character particularly requiring the 
decision of one supreme court, it will be de- 
sirable that such cases shall be particularly de- 
termined and referred to the House of Lords in 
like manner as appeals from Scotland and Ire- 
land (The Lord Redesdale). 


Supreme Court or JupicaturE Binz 
[x.L. |—Amendments reported (according 
to order); further amendments made ; 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; and 
to be printed as amended. (No. 89.) 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven 
o'clock, 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd May, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Crvin Service Estimates. 

Pustic Brrts—Committee—Report—Agricultural 
Children [8]. 

Third Reading—Australian Colonies (Customs 
Duties) * [106], and passed. 


ARMY—MAJORS OF ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he would explain to the House why the 
Majors of Artillery actually in command 
of batteries in India draw only the same 
amount of pay as was accorded to them 
as Captains prior to the Royal Warrant 
of th July 1872, while those holdin. 
the same rank and position in England 
draw, under that Warrant, the same 
pay as Majors of Infantry of the Line; 
and, whether, under existing arrange- 
ments, many Majors of Artillery are not 
in a very inferior position as regards 
pay to that occupied by Majors of In- 

autry, the former drawing 433 rupees 
10 annas per mensem, while the latter 
draw 789 rupees 9 annas per mensem ; 
and when it is proposed to place Majors 
of Artillery in India in the position as 
regards pay, apparently contemplated 
in the Royal Warrant above referred to? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend’s first Question, I 
have to say that the regimental pay 
drawn by majors of Artillery in Eng- 
land is not the same as that drawn 
by majors of the Line, and further, 
that majors of Artillery in India re- 
ceive more in pay and allowances than 
they do in any part of the Empire, and 
as much as it is considered that their 
services entitle them to receive. In 
reply to his second Question, I have to 
say that some majors of Artillery serving 
in India are and some are not in an in- 
ferior position to majors of Infantry also 
serving in that Country. Those com- 
manding field batteries, who form the 
more numerous class, receive more in 
some cases, and, at least, as much in all 
as Line majors. Those a 
garrison batteries, who have muc 
smaller responsibilities, receive less. In 
reply to his third Question, I have to say 
that it is not intended to alter YB red 
tion as regards pay of majors of Artillery 
in India, 
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THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M. GUEST asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, considering the difficulty of ap- 
proaching the House of Commons, on 
account of the mob which daily congre- 
gates to witness the departure of the 
’ Claimant in the Tichborne trial from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, any additional 
measures can be taken to secure a more 
easy access to Members of Parliament 
to and from the House? In putting the 
Question the hon. Member said, he had 
been struck that day by the great im- 
pediment which had taken place in the 
approach to the House. He had been 
talking to one of the Inspectors of police, 
who had told him that it was found 
necessary to employ no less than 100 
constables in keeping the approach. 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the difficulty of 
keeping order arises at the moment when 
the defendant appears at the door of 
Westminster Hall, up to which time I 
think it will be found that the ways have 
been kept tolerably clear. There is 
then a great rush, and I am bound, in 
the interests of truth and justice, to 
say that the police report that their 
difficulties at that moment are much 
aggravated by the presence of a con- 
siderable number of Members of the 
House of Commons, whose presence on 
the scene of action prevents that vigour 
on the part of the police which they 
might otherwise display. No doubt, 
the number of spectators has increased 
very largely, and to-day there has been 
an increase in the number of police. It 
is a matter of very considerable incon- 
venience that so large a body of police, 
no fewer than 150 in number, should be 
taken from the performance of their 
ordinary duties. An application was 
made to the Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to allow the defendant to 
leave by the Judges’ entrance, as he did 
during the civil trial ; but I believe that 
is contrary to the etiquette of the Court ; 
and, on that account, I am informed, the 
arrangement has not been permitted, 
although it would enable a smaller num- 
ber of policemen to keep order, and 
prevent inconvenience to the public. 


{May 2, 1873} 
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BOARD OF. EDUCATION (SCOTLAND.) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON said, that the Board 
of Education for Scotland having pre- 
pared and submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Scotch Education Department 
of the Privy Council the conditions ac- 
cording to which in the opinion of the 
Board of Education Parliamentary Grants 
may be most advantageously distributed 
in Scotland, asked, Whether the Vice 
President of the Privy Council will lay 
upon the Table of this House these con- 
ditions, in order that the School Boards 
and others interested in education in 
Scotland may have opportunities of 
making representations to the Scotch 
Education Department in reference to 
the conditions 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the sec- 
tion of the Act to which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman refers says that 
it shall be the duty of the Scotch Board 
of Education to submit to the Education 
Department the conditions of the Edu- 
cation Code for Scotland ; but it also im- 
poses on the Education Department the 
duty and responsibility of the final settle- 
ment of those conditions. We are, 
therefore of opinion that, while on the 
one hand we should invite Parliamen- 
tary discussion on the Code when we 
have finally settled it, yet it was not 
contemplated by the Act that we should 
call in the aid of Parliament by raising 
a preliminary discussion by putting on 
the Table the Minutes which have been 
received and the Correspondence with 
the Scotch Board. 

Mr. GORDON said, he did not ask 
the Question with the view of raising a 
Parliamentary discussion; but merely 
for the information of the public, so that 
they might have an opportunity of cor- 
recting any erroneous views. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON, 
in rising to move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the loss of life on the 
North East Coast, and report on the best 
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means of erating same, said, that 
two years ago he had called attention to 
the great annual loss of life and ana 
perty on that coast in consequence of its 
unprotected state. The Motion was op- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he was defeated by a majority of 
35. Last year, owing to the pressure of 
Public Business, he was unable to find 
an opportunity for renewing his Motion ; 
but this year he had been more fortunate. 
He feared that he should have to travel 
over some ground which was not un- 
familiar to the House, but he was for- 
tified by the knowledge of the very great 
evils arising from the unprotected state 
of the coast, and the saving of life which 
would have resulted if, two years ago, 
his Motion had been carried. It was 
not until the commencement of the pre- 
sent century that public attention began 
to be seriously directed to the annual 
loss of life and property on the north 
east coast of England, and it was not 
until recent years that any practical 
mode of dealing with these great cala- 
mities was suggested by any hon. Mem- 
ber of that House. In 1857 Mr. 
Wilson, then Secretary to the Treasury, 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 


into the loss of life upon our coasts, and 
to devise the best remedy. That Com- 
mittee sat for two years, and reported 
in favour of a grant of money for con- 
structing harbours of refuge at certain 
points of the coast, and recommending 
loans to improve the navigation of 


particular ports. A Royal Commission 
was next appointed by Sir John Pak- 
ington during the Administration of 
Lord Derby, and, after due investiga- 
tion, they madea Report. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, however, 
which had by this time returned to office, 
took no notice of the Report. Two years 
afterwards the then hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) moved an 
Address to the Crown to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The Motion was opposed 
by the Government, but it was, never- 
theless, carried by a majority of 17. 
He had reason to believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
persuaded Lord Palmerston to ignore the 
vote of the House of Commons; and the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, which contemplated the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge in Filey 


Lord Claud John Hamilton 


{COMMONS} 
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Bay, had remained a dead letter. That 
Government, however, gave effect to one 
of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1857, for they passed the 
Piers and Harbours Act, which enabled 
local bodies to borrow money from the 
Government for the improvement of the 
rivers, and which had conferred enor- 
mous benefits upon the-shipping interest 
and the public; but he denied that a 
safe and available harbour of refuge on 
the north east coast had thereby been 
established, for the fact was, no safe and 
commodious harbour could be found be- 
tween Fern Islands and the Humber. 
The want had been felt from time im- 
memorial, and unless Parliament inter- 
fered that want would continue to exist. 
Upon the present occasion he had some- 
what varied the terms of his Motion from 
that of the preceding one and he now 
asked the House to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of that 
coast, and the annual average loss of life 
and property, and to empower the Com- 
mittee to report on the best means of 
averting those great scandals. At the 
same time, he would intimate that al- 
though he only asked for a Select Com- 
mittee, he did not conceal his agreement 
with the Royal Commissioners in their 
recommendation of a harbour of refuge 
at Filey. The River Tyne had been 
greatly improved, but, from its position 
to the northward, it could not fulfil the 
conditions demanded by the shipping in- 
terest. There remained 200 miles of sea- 
board of a very wild and inhospitable 
character, and destitute of a harbour of 
refuge. Having quoted statistics to show 
the large proportion of ships and tonnage 
from the north-east seaports, which might 
be said to represent one-quarter of the 
whole shipping trade of the United 
Kingdom, the noble Lord said, that 
along those 200 miles of coast there was 
not a single harbour that was not a 
bar-harbour except the Tyne, and 
that was in a condition far from safe. 
The loss of life and property on the 
coast occurred in a manner that had 
now become familiar. The sailing 
colliers usually left the north-eastern 
ports in large fleets, and invariably 
made for Flamborough Head north- 
west of which lay Filey Bay, where they 
awaited a favourable opportunity for 
continuing their voyage. But the neigh- 
bourhood of Flamborough Head was very 
liable to sudden changes of wind, and 
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while the colliers were working round 
Flamborough Head for shelter, a change 
of wind often drove them back to the 

rts from which they came, all of which 
had bar harbours. Now, those bars 
were impassable to the great majority of 
the vessels except at high water, and the 
result was that deplorable calamities 
occurred as the vessels were trying to 
re-enter their harbours. Nearly four- 
fifths of the vessels lost on the north 
eastern coast were laden vessels, and 
that fact conclusively proved that in 
addition to the loss which occurred 
to life there was an immense loss to the 
trade of the country, owing to laden ves- 
sels being obliged in bad weather to put 
back to the ports which they had left, 
because there was no harbour of refuge 
between their ports of departure and des- 
tination. When he last brought forward 
this Motion two years ago, it was said 
and no doubt it would to-day be re- 
peated, that sailing colliers were being 
fast superseded by steam colliers. Such, 
however, was not the case. In the great 
storm of February, 1871, no less than 
1,000 sailing colliers were scattered and 
driven back, and of these 53 foundered, 
with a loss of from 80 to 100 lives. The 
fact really was that sailing vessels had 
increased, for while the number in 1855 
was only 8,333, in 1861 it had risen to 
11,060, and in 1870 to 11,598. But the 
accommodation for which he contended 
was also necessary for steam vessels, for 
from a Return which he held in his 
hand, and which had been carefully 
compiled by Zhe Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette, it appeared that between Fern 
Islands and the Humber there had been 
in 1871-2, exclusive of 13 collisions, with 
which a harbour of refuge had, of course, 
nothing to do, 34 minor casualties to 
steamers; 6 had foundered, 5 had been 
totally wrecked, and 13 had beenstranded. 
As the value of one of these steamers 
was about equal to the value of 15 ordi- 
nary sailing colliers, the loss of these 
steamers which had foundered and were 
totally wrecked was equal to the loss of 
125 sailing vessels. In 1870 the total 
casualties to the shipping trade gene- 
rally on the 200 miles of seaboard re- 
ferred to in his Motion were 67 collisions, 
191 minor casualties, 23 vessels foun- 
dered, 34 totally wrecked, and 47 strand- 
ed, 75 lives being lost. In 1871, a year 
distinguished for its storms, the list 
was heavier—110 collisions, 86 vessels 
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stranded, 143 vessels foundered, stranded, 
and wrecked, these casualties being ac- 
companied by a loss of 120 lives. With 
such lists he thought that no hon. Mem- 
ber would rise in his place and deny 
that it was our duty to do what we could 
to mitigate if we could not avert such 
calamities, and this he believed could be 
done if his Motion were adopted. The 
peculiar position of Filey, lying as it did 
to the north of Flamborough Head, in- 
duced the Commissioners to select it for 
the purpose of a harbour of refuge, 
while the fact that it was merely a small 
fishing village was sufficient to show that 
it had been selected from no improper 
motive. The Prime Minister on a 
former occasion had characterized his 
then Motion as ‘isolated and local.” 
Isolated it no doubt was, but in making 
it he felt that after so long a time from 
the date when the Commissioners re- 
ported, it would have been ridiculous to 
propose the adoption of all their recom- 
mendations, or to suggest so large an 
advance of public money after the ex- 
penses incurred under the Piers and 
Harbours Act. Again, all the places 
recommended by the Commissioners, 
except Filey, had local influence and 
local resources at their command, and the 
only inducement which could have led to 
the selection of Filey was its qualifica- 
tions as a natural harbour. It would 
form an admirable harbour of refuge, 
not only for merchantmen, but for iron- 
clads and men-of-war, and the execution 
of the work would only cost, according 
to the Commissioners, £860,000 ; but the 
Prime Minister, in the former debate, 
had stated that this was only the first 
expenditure, and that practical expe- 
rience had shown that in such cases the 
original estimate was generally doubled 
before the completion of the work. For- 
tunately, however, these debates were 
read, and sometimes by persons whose 
knowledge and memory had during the 
past four years been called into requi- 
sition to correct the flights of faney of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. On authority 
which could be relied upon it appeared 
that Mr. Milner Gibson, when President 
of the Board of Trade, commissioned the 
assistant secretary of the marine depart- 
ment to write a Report, throwing -as 
much discredit upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners as possible, 
in order to influence Parliament ad- 
versely, and those instructions were car- 
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ried out. He (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
had received a letter from Admiral Sir 
Bartholomew Sullivan, mentioning that 
one of the most eminent of the harbour 
contractors had gone into the estimates, 
and had expressed his willingness to 
take the construction of the harbour for 
the sum named by the Commissioners, 
and to give guarantees for the comple- 
tion of the work. But what course had 
Mr. Milner Gibson adopted? He had 
thrown discredit on the Report of the 
Commission, and up to the present time 
his view had been accepted as the autho- 
ritative opinion of the Board of Trade 
on the subject. With regard to that, 
Admiral Sir Bartholomew Sullivan asked 
if it was fair or just to throw discredit 
on the fitness of the Commissioners for 
their work, and whether it was just to 
compare the estimates of the Commis- 
sioners with the cost of harbours which 
had greatly exceeded the estimates? 
That showed how the work of our public 
Departments was conducted with a view 
to suit political exigencies, or to con- 
firm Ministerial crotchets. He hoped, 
therefore, he should not be considered 
as bringing forward a Motion which 
would tend to entail enlarged and in- 


definite expenditure upon the House of 


Commons. As he was now on the sub- 
ject of expenditure, he would allude 
briefly to the large outlay of money by 
the Tyne Commissioners—a body ap- 
pointed in 1852, mainly for the purpose 
of improving the approaches of the River 
Tyne, and to secure a harbour of refuge 
there available for all classes of vessels 
in stress of weather. Plans for two great 
piers were drawn and were submitted 
to Mr. Walker, an eminent civil engineer, 
since deceased, and accepted. Twenty 
years had since elapsed, and still the 
piers were far from being completed. 
Indeed, it was reported that the Com- 
missioners now proposed to relinquish 
them altogether, or, at all events, to 
curtail them considerably. The public 
had heard of the enormous expenditure 
of these Commissioners and of the glori- 
ous approach which they were making 
to Newcastle and Gateshead up their 
river. But that money was being spent 
on objects very different from those 
which were contemplated by Parliament 
when they obtained their powers. Par- 
liament, when it granted them powers, 
contemplated that they should so im- 
prove the entrance to the river as to 
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make it available for all vessels in stress 
of weather from whatever point the wind 
might be blowing. They had, however, 
instead of carrying out that great work 
rendered the approaches to the river far 
more dangerous, owing to those half- 
completed piers, than before. In fact, 
to enter the river now in bad weather 
was a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
In the year 1864-the screw steamer 
Stanley was wrecked inside the piers, 
with the loss of all hands. On the 17th 
of December last a barque was wrecked 
also inside the piers, and seven of her 
crew were drowned. A Danish ship very 
narrowly escaped, and on the same day 
a smaller vessel was totally wrecked. 
On the same occasion, the lifeboat from 
South Shields ran great risk; seven of 
her crew were washed overboard and 
two of them drowned, notwithstandin 

that two other lifeboats were at bebe 
A nice harbour of refuge this, that re- 
quired three lifeboats to be rowing about 
inside it! But where had the money 
been really spent? The Commissioners 
numbered 18 persons, 10 of whom repre- 
sented Newcastle and Gateshead—that 
was to say, the inland interest, as against 
seven representing Shields and Tyne- 
mouth, and one the Admiralty—that was 
to say, the harbour of refuge interest. 
The inland interest had, therefore, an 
absolute majority of two over the repre- 
sentation of. Tynemouth, Shields, and 
the Admiralty taken together. The re- 
sult of that state of things was abund- 
antly shown by the proceedings of the 
Commissioners. The contract for the 
piers was, through the influence of the 
present town clerk of Newcastle, then a 
member of the Commission, given to a 
gentleman to whom he was solicitor, 
although eminent contractors elsewhere 
proposed to complete the works for the 
same cost and in much less time. Some 
suspicion was aroused, but though ship- 
owners in South Shields and elsewhere 
required the contract in question to be 
made public, the Commissioners refused 
to comply with the request. The real 
fact, however, was that the money which 
ought to have been expended in the 
formation of piers which should have 
proved a complete protection to both life 
and property, was being expended in 
useless inland works above Newcastle, 
by which it was hoped that masted 
vessels would be able to reach certain 
villages situated on the banks of the 
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river some 15 miles above the sea; and 
at a cost that it was thought would 
reach £250,000 they were reconstruct- 
ing the bridge at Newcastle, the estimate 
for which work, submitted to Parliament 
amounted to £50,000 only. They were 
too, he was informed, doing those works 
themselves, instead of submitting them 
to open competition, and thereby losing 
money. To secure the necessary funds, 
they put into force powers which the Act 
gave them of levying 2d. per ton on 
ships in the foreign trade, and 1d. per 
ton register on coasting vessels, so that, 
in fact, foreign vessels contributed the 
funds for the completion of a work from 
which they could not possibly derive 
any benefit, while the works by which 
they might be benefited were neglected. 
On the other hand, Newcastle and 
Gateshead, which would have all the 
advantage of the works in question, did 
not, he was informed, contribute a far- 
thing towards their construction. The 
Commissioners had also power to collect 
coal dues, and to place many other im- 
posts on the shipping interest. Public 
feeling had been at length aroused, and 
the Chambers of Commerce of New- 
castle, Gateshead, and South Shields had 
petitioned Parliament to appoint audi- 
tors to investigate the accounts of the 
Commissioners, so that the amounts ex- 
pended and the purposes to which the 
money was devoted might be ascertained. 
He must, in this place, state that it was 
the existence of that public feeling, 
which he could assure the House was 
very strong, that had led him to adopt 
the course he had taken, for he thought 
the Committee might inquire into the 
constitution of the Commission, and the 
expenditure of its funds, and might offer 
suggestions for the improvement of that 
body. It contained only one representa- 
tive of the Government, though the 
Mersey Commission had four such re- 
presentatives, and the whole power was 
vested in the town council of Newcastle, 
a body which, being many miles up the 
river, did not care about harbours of 
refuge. It might be asked why the 
question should not be referred to the 
recently-appointed Royal Commission on 
loss of life at sea, but that Commission 
had enough on its hands, and it was 
sitting with closed doors—a mode of 
inquiry which would not be satisfactory 
in this case. Moreover, it was not likely 
that the Prime Minister, who, when 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, persuaded 
his Colleagues to disregard the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions for 
the construction of harbours of refuge at 
the public expense, would now pay 

eater attention to the Report of such a 

dy, and that more especially, when as 
in the case of the Commission on Officers’ 
Grievances, the Government instructed 
them to make no Report involving any 
Vote of public money, though that was 
the only step which could meet the ne- 
cessities of the case, and involved the 
fact, that the whole inquiry was evi- 
dently a sham. From a Select Com- 
mittee he augured a different result, and 
its appointment would not bind the 
House to the selection of Filey or to any 
outlay. It would show that Parliament 
was impressed by the calamities which 
happened on the coast; and surely in 
times of prosperity, a deserving class of 
men, whose lives were spent in peril, 
and to whom the country in the hour of 
danger always looked for aid, should not 
be neglected. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving for the Select Committee of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the loss of life and property on the North 
East coast, and report on the best means of 
averting the same,’—(Lord Claud John Hamil- 
ton,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that on first seeing the Notice of 
his noble Friend the Member for Lynn 
Regis (Lord Claud John Hamilton), at 
the beginning of the Session, he thought 
it an interesting and reasonable one, 
calling for the consideration of the House 
and the Government. ‘There had, how- 
ever, been little connection between the 
noble Lord’s Motion and his speech, and 
though the noble Lord had described 
the former as one which he brought 
forward two years ago, his proposal then 
was the construction of a harbour of 
refuge at Filey. Even had no other 
mode of inquiry been provided since the 
Notice was given, the House, if con- 
vinced that an investigation was ne- 
cessary, could not have limited it to the 
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north east coast; but there had been 
such discussions on the loss of life and 
property at sea, resulting in the appoint- 
ment of a competent and distinguished 
Commission, that there could be no 
reason for nominating a Committee to 
traverse the same ground. He had been 
unable to find any reason for singling 
out the north-east coast. No doubt 
that part of the coast represented a 
number of casualties, and he believed an 
amount of loss of property out of pro- 
portion to the number of miles to which 
it extended; but that could easily be 
accounted for by the nature and the 
amount of the trade, the natural dangers 
of the coast, and so forth. The mere 
loss of property, however, was not the 
ground on which the noble Lord could 
proceed. He could hardly call upon 
Parliament to lay out he (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) knew not how many millions 
of public money for the sole purpose of 
saving a certain amount of property on 
that part of the coast. Those interested 
in that property were bound te find the 
means of doing that; but they had never 
shown that they thought it worth while, 
for the protection of their property, to 
contribute, by a system of passing tolls, 
or out of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
or in any other way, to the expense of 
constructing a harbour of refuge between 
the Fern Islands and Flamborough 
Head. They did not appear to think 
that a single harbour of refuge on that 
coast would save anything like an amount 
of property commensurate with the 
outlay upon its construction. The na- 
tional interest in that matter was not so 
much the preservation of property as 
the saving of life, and on that point he 
would give the House a few facts taken 
from the last official Wreck Register. It 
appeared that, during the 10 years end- 
ing in 1871, the number of lives lost on 
the part of the coast referred to by the 
noble Lord, from all causes, was 285. 
Going northwards, from the Fern Islands 
to Buchan Ness, the lives lost in the 
same period were 258 ; and from Buchan 
Ness to Cape Wrath 253. Coming 
southwards, between Flamborough Head 
and the North Foreland, 930 lives were 
lost in the same 10 years. That was 
not a portion of the coast destitute of 
harbours of refuge if they could be used 
to save a ship in distress, but possessing 
the refuges of the Humber, Yarmouth 
Roads, and the Thames. 
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the coast, between the North Foreland 
and Land’s End—of course, including 
the harbour of Portland, and others— 
734 lives were lost in the same period. 
From Land’s End to St. David’s Head— 
between which there was the Bristol 
Channel, a natural place of refuge—the 
lives lost were 981. Then proceeding 
to that part of the coast which was really 
proved to be the most dangerous to life 
—namely, the kind of quadrilateral 
formed by the coast of England and 
Treland, between St. David’s Head and 
Carnsore Point, and between the Mull 
of Cantire and Fair Head, the num- 
ber of lives lost was 1,148. Why, 
with these facts before them, were 
they to single out the 200 miles of 
coast between the Fern Islands and 
Flamborough Head, as requiring special 
care and special expenditure at the 
hands of Parliament? The question of 
how far harbours of refuge had contri- 
buted to save life had been carefully 
considered some years ago under the 
auspices of the right hon. Gentleman the 
then Member for Ashton (Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson), and he himself had had 
it looked into since; and here he must 
protest against the language used by 
the noble Lord in reference to the Me- 
morandum of the Board of Trade on that 
subject, presented in 1864. That Me- 
morandum—a very able and careful one, 
founded on great knowledge and re- 
search—was no doubt drawn up by the 
Permanent Secretary of that Depart- 
ment, an eminent man, and very com- 
petent to consider and analyze those 
facts, with the advice and assistance of 
a post-captain of the Navy and a captain 
of the Mercantile Marine, who were the 
professional officers of the Board of Trade, 
and also under the orders and constant 


supervision of Mr. Milner Gibson, than 
whom no Minister who had filled the 
same office for many years past was 
better qualified to deal with the details 
of such a matter, or felt a greater in- 
terest in and sympathy with the cause of 


the sailor. No doubt ¢he Memorandum 
severely criticized the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Harbours of Re- 
fuge, and it conclusively showed that 
the Select Committee on that subject, 
and the Royal Commission which fol- 
lowed it, having unfortunately had their 
attention directed exclusively, and with 
peculiar enthusiasm, to the question of 
harbours of refuge, and not looking into 
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any of the other causes of loss of life at 
sea, or the means of preventing it, as 
was now being done, had been led 
to inadequate and one-sided conclu- 
sions. The analysis made in that Paper 
of the facts given by the Royal Com- 
mission, and also contained in the 
Annual Wreck Registers of the Board 
of Trade, went to show that the 
saving of life that could have been 
effected under any conceivable circum- 
stances by a harbour of refuge at Filey, 
or anywhere on that coast, would have 
been so insignificant as not to make it 
worth while, with a view to prevent it, to 
incur the great and uncertain expendi- 
ture of public money which was pro- 
posed. suming not that one harbour 
of refuge, but that three had been in 
existence on that coast, it was found 
at that time, after a minute and careful 
examination of every case of wreck and 
casualty other than collision, that some- 
thing like an annual average of 15 lives 
and £28,000 worth of property might 
have been saved. Lately, the profes- 
sional adviser of the Board of Trade 
had carefully examined into the casual- 
ties which had occurred on the coast in 
question from 1862 to 1872, and he 
gave, as his opinion, that out of the 
total number of lives lost during that 
period, between Flamborough Head and 
Fern Islands, in only three cases, so far 
as an opinion could be formed, could 
the loss have been prevented by the 
construction of a harbour of refuge at 
Filey. ‘The fact was that harbours of 
refuge could be made available only 
for vessels in a certain position, and 
under certain conditions of wind, and 
that the greater proportion of ships were 
unable to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection which the very best harbours 
afforded. Among the measures, there- 
fore, which the Government might deem 
it necessary to adopt for the protection 
of life at sea, harbours of refuge were 
not likely to form a very important fea- 
ture. The hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) even with all his zeal in deal- 
ing with the subject, had not said a 
single word with reference to the es- 
tablishment of harbours of refuge, and 
had shown them that the loss of life 
at sea was attributable to a very dif- 
ferent cause—the condition of the ships 
themselves. Since the question had 
been inquired into by a Royal Commis- 
sion, and a Select Committee, the House 
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of Commons had over and over again 
declined to bind the Government to lay 
out large sums of money on mere har- 
bours of refuge. Indeed, the original 
Committee never intended that the Go- 
vernment should lay out a large sum 
in the construction of harbours of re- 
fuge ; but what was intended was that 
the shipping interest should contribute 
two-thirds of the cost. The shipping 
interest, however, repudiated the pro- 
posal, and they had consistently declined 
from that time to this to lay out money 
for the purpose. If, therefore, a great 
national harbour were to be established 
on the north-east coast of England, it 
would be necessary to start from a totally 
different point of view—that of national 
safety. Personally, he thought there 
was much to be said in favour of the 
erection of a great naval station on that 
coast, but if we were ever to have a 
Portland there, it must originate from 
the point of view of national defence 
mainly, though it might be made to serve 
incidentally for the advantage of the 
Mercantile Marine. He could not, he 
might add, understand why the noble 
Lord should have made so animated an 
attack on the Commissioners of the Tyne, 
who, he was bound to say, had done 
wonders in the improvement of that im- 
portant river. The Commissioners them- 
selves stated that during the year 
1871-72 over 1,000 vessels had found 
refuge within it, and there could be no 
doubt that it presented the most note- 
worthy example of river improvement 
within the bounds of the United King- 
dom. It was said that there were no- 
thing but bar-harbours on the north 
east coast, and this was the main 
foundation on which the demand for an 
east coast harbour had been rested, 
but he was assured that now almost at 
all times large vessels could get into 
the Tyne and the Tees. It had been 
truly said, that if harbours of refuge 
were wanted at all, they were wanted 
for bad ships; whilst now they were 
doing their best to diminish the number 
of bad ships, for through the exertions 
of the hon. Member for Derby, the mind 
of the country was now strongly directed 
to the question whether they could by 
legislation diminish the number of bad 
ships at sea, and consequently diminish 
the loss of life. No doubt, the hon. 
Member had occasionally done great in- 
justice in his remarks to people who had 
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his cause much at heart, and he seemed 
determined to make a sort of enemy of the 
Board of Trade, though they desired to 
contribute all that they could towards 
the end which he had in view. The 
noble Lord said that because he had 
given Notice of his intention to move 
for a Select Committee, he must persist 
in doing so, notwithstanding the ap- 
pointment of the Commission; and he 
treated Commissions as shams. [Lord 
OCxaup Jonn Hamiiron: Only under the 
present Government.] That probably 
meant, that if the Commission recom- 
mended large expenditure for problema- 
tical objects, the Government would 
resist such expenditure as it had done 
before ; but he had not the slightest con- 
ception that they would do anything of 
the kind. If the noble Lord had not confi- 
dence in them, there were few who would 
share his distrust. But the Royal Com- 
mission was actually at work at the pre- 
sent time, inquiring not merely into the 
state of the north east coast of England, 
but into the whole coast. If the noble 
Lord obtained the Committee he asked 
for he would have to examine the same 
witnesses and analyze the same Returns 
as the Duke of Somerset and his Col- 
leagues of the Royal Commission had 
done, and were now doing. It appeared 
to him (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) that 
that would be worse than loss of time 


and labour, because it would have the’ 


effect of introducing great confusion into 
the inquiries that were being pursued. 
He confessed that he had made a great 
strategical mistake in not nominating the 
noble Lord a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission. If he had been so fortunate 
as to have secured his assistance, the 
noble Lord would have found it impos- 
sible to bring forward that Motion. He 
hoped, however, the House would think 
that the Government had done every- 
thing they could for the purpose of 
inquiring into the loss of life at sea and 
around our coasts, and would be content 
with the inquiry by the Royal Commis- 
sion. If the noble Lord should be dis- 
satisfied with the Report of that Com- 
mission, it would be in his power to 
take further action, and he would then 
have the additional advantage of the 
information which they had obtained. 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade with no feeling of surprise, 
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because he had been accustomed to hear 
a similar speech for some years past on 
the same subject, but he confessed to 
having heard it with = regret. He 
(Sir John Pakington) had always taken 
a great interest in the subject, and he 
had just heard with great pleasure the 
effective speech of his noble Friend be- 
hind him. He thought his noble Friend 
had acted judiciously by altering his 
Motion of last year for the establishment 
of harbours of refuge to that of a Select 
Committee of Inquiry regarding the 
north east coast of England. It ap- 
peared to him = John Pakington) 
that the result of the dealing with this 
question by the Government from year 
to year, was not so much the necessity 
of saving human life as it was a question 
of finance. It was true that a harbour 
on the north east coast of England, or 
at any other part, could not be con- 
structed without great expense; but 
surely any expenditure of money that 
would result in the saving of human 
life and property would be freely and 
unanimously assented to. The late Mr. 
James Wilson was not the man to re- 
commend any extravagant or unneces- 
sary expenditure ; nevertheless he had 
brought forward a Motion similar to that 
of his noble Friend. When the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite asked his noble 
Friend why he confined his Motion to 
the north east coast of England, he 
might be told that it was because it was 
the most unprotected part of the whole 
coast. (Mr. OntcnesTer ForresoveE : 
The figures are against you! At all 
events, in 10 years 8,000 lives had been 
lost, which was at the rate of 800 a-year, 
and it was idle to say one harbour of 
refuge would not save them. The north 
east coast stood most in need of protec- 
tion, for the south had Portland, and 
the west Holyhead, in which hundreds 
of vessels took refuge in stormy weather. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had said that 
very few lives were lost on the east coast, 
but he could not attach the slightest im- 

ortance to that portion of the right hon. 
Geutiaeeme’s argument. Then, with re- 
gard to the argument that a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the loss of life at 
sea had been appointed on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll), it should not be forgotten that 
the subject of harbours of refuge was 
not referred to that Commission. His 
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belief was, that this was mainly a money 
question, and in that view, no doubt, it 
would be very costly to erect a harbour 
of refuge on the east coast of England, 
but no one, he thought, could seriously 
contend that such a harbour if erected 
would not be the means of saving nu- 
merous vessels and lives on that coast, 
as Portland and Holyhead did on the 
south and west coasts. It was because 
the question had not been referred to the 
Royal Commission, that the Motion was 
brought forward, and he felt it his duty 
to give it his support. 

Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, in 
supporting the Motion, disclaimed being 
actuated by any motive of a local nature, 
and did not wish specially to indicate 
Filey as the proper place for a harbour 
of refuge. He had studied the Blue 
Books on the subject from 1836 to the 
present time, and he had an hereditary 
prepossession in favour of a harbour of 
refuge on the east coast. Indeed, he 


thought it would not have been unworthy 
of the Government to have dedicated a 
portion of their surplus revenue to fhe 
construction of them on those parts of 
the Coast where they were most needed. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 


of the Board of Trade had taken good 
security for the safety of passengers by 
railway, for which the public were much 
indebted to him. He would ask him 
whether he did not think our Merchant 
Service and the lives of our seamen of 
as great importance as the safety of 
railways, and of the lives of those who 
travelled by those railways? It was 
notorious that when our mercantile ships 
were nearly worn out and had passed 
their proper work, they were put into 
the coaling trade ina condition but ill 
calculated to weather the winter’s storms. 
The necessity of doing something in the 
way of harbours of refuge being gene- 
rally admitted, he was at a loss to know 
why the Government took so much pains 
year after year to throw difficulties in 
the way of every attempt to effect that 
object. The Royal Commissioners of 
1844 reported that no pecuniary consi- 
derations ought to be allowed to impede 
the accomplishment of a scheme of such 
vast importance, but nevertheless the 
recommendation then made had not yet 
been acted upon. He was on board the 
vessel which was ordered at that period 
to survey the coast, and he, of course, 
thought something would come of it, 
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but he had since arrived at the conclu- 
sion that inquiries and surveys were 
often employed by Governments in order 
to shunt difficult questions. The general 
opinion of naval officers was, that there 
was no safe harbour of refuge between 
the Thames and the Tees, and that one 
ought to be established somewhere be- 
tween those two great rivers, for the 
purpose of protecting the merchant 
shipping of this country, which had cer- 
tainly quadrupled since the Commission 
made its Report in 1844, and now sur- 
passed the commercial shipping of the 
United States, France, and Russia com- 
bined. He wished to say, in conclusion 
that he had taken up this question as one 
of general interest and national import- 
ance, and not as one of selfish or local 
advantage. He feared, however, after 
what occurred last night, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be invul- 
nerable to any appeal of the kind. 

Mr. STEVENSON, as one of the 
members of the Tyne Commission from 
its origin, traced the history and de- 
fended the action of the Commission. 
Their works for the improvement of the 
river had been of the greatest benefit. 
They represented the whole commercial 
interest of the Tyne, and although last 
year an attempt had been made to over- 
turn the Commission, yet it had failed. 
There was as great a length of tidal 
river above Newcastle as between that 
town and the sea, and one of the duties 
of the Commissioners had been to open 
the Upper Tyne to the passage of masted 
ships. Besides that they had spent on 
the Pier Works £630,000, of which 
£250,000 had been borrowed on ample 
security from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. In that and other 
purposes they had expended altogether 
about £1,350,000, only @ small por- 
tion of which, and that amply secured, 
had been raised by way of loan from 
the Government. With regard to the 
statement made by the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn Regis (Lord 
Claud John Hamilton) respecting the 
unfinished state of the piers, it was 
very important and also extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain what ought to be the 
width of the entrance, and consequently 
the Commissioners had resolved to wait 
instead of completing at once the ope- 
rations which had been commenced. 
With regard to the pone Motion, he 
wished to point out that since the Com- 
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missioners on Harbours of Refuge made 
their Report, the circumstances of the 
coasting trade had entirely changed. 
At that time ships accumulated in fleets 
while waiting for a favourable wind, and 
after they had all left port together a 
gale would often spring up suddenly, so 
that the whole coast was strewn with 
wrecks. At present, however, vessels 
did not accumulate in fleets. Again, a 
great change had been effected by the 
substitution of screw steamers for sailing 
vessels. Since 1859,the number of ves- 
sels engaged in the coasting trade had 
actually diminished, while the tonnage 
had largely increased. The proportion of 
sailing ships as compared with steamers 
was 85 per cent to 14 per cent in 1859 ; 
49 per cent to 51 per cent in 1869; and 
only 39 per cent to 61 percent at the 
present time. In addition to that the 
number of ships which did the work was 
smaller than it was formerly. The noble 
Lord had brought forward the number 
of wrecks on a much larger extent of 
coast than could possibly be benefited 
by a harbour at Filey, and the inhabi- 
tants of Bridlington thought Bridlington 
Bay would be a better place for con- 
structing a harbour of refuge. Filey 
Harbour could never be made a suc- 
cessful one, as the water was for the 
most part shallow, and there would be 
a danger of the harbour silting up, 
especially as it would not be subjected 
to a scouring tide. He believed that Filey 
Harbour, if made, would never realize 
all that was expected from it, or do for 
the shipping of the north-eastern ports 
what had been done by the Tyne. In 
conclusion, the hon. Member expressed 
his opinion that the Government ought 
to give aid to local efforts for the im- 
provement of commercial harbours, and 
to abstain from such speculative enter- 
prises as had been advocated in the 
course of that evening’s discussion. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE expressed his 
regret that the management of the Tyne 
should have been mixed up with this 
Motion, because it was a pity that a 
great national question should be mixed 
up in any way with the conduct of any 
particular public body, and knowing 
who drew up the Report issued by the 
Board of Trade upon the Report of the 
Commissioners, he felt certain nothing 
had been done which was not in accord- 
ance with usage in that respect. He 
was also sorry that the Government had 
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thought proper to refuse the inquiry 
now asked for. The question was one 
of considerable importance. When, a 
few years since, he supported a Motion 
brought forward by the noble Lord re- 
ferring to Filey Bay, he felt the diffi- 
culty of the subject from the many argu- 
ments that might be used against that 
particular place. All that had been 
stated in the course of the debate pointed 
to the advantage of a fresh inquiry into 
the subject. The President of the Board 
of Trade seemed to prove too much when 
he tried to induce the House to believe 
that harbours of refuge were bad things, 
because the greatest loss of life occurred 
in their neighbourhood, and that the 
north-east coast could not be so dange- 
rous as had been described because so 
small a loss of life took place there. The 
same argument was used by Mr. Milner 
Gibson, but it was shown at the time 
that there was then, as now, a fallacy 
lurking in the argument. It did not 
follow because there was a small loss of 
life on a dangerous coast that it was not 
dangerous or that it was not the cause of 
the loss of life. Hundreds of colliers and 
other vessels had been driven out to sea 
and lost even as far off as the coast of 
Scotland and the Shetlands, and yet 
from the want of a harbour of refuge on 
this coast. The question before the 
House was not so much whether there 
should be a harbour of refuge at Filey 
as whether there should be a further in- 
quiry by a Committee of this House. It 
was a pity that the Government had re- 
fused the appointment of a Committee, 
which might well supplement the la- 
bours of the Commission, for the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade admitted 
that this subject was not within their 
order of reference, and, which, at all 
events, if it had done nothing more, 
would have shown the maritime class 
that their interests were not overlooked 
in that House. 

Mr. PEASE said, although the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn Regis (Lord 
Claud John Hamilton) was more mode- 
rate then than on a former occasion, yet 
he must oppose the Motion, on the 
ground that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee could serve no practical purpose. 
He denied that those who opposed the 
inquiry were weighing the difference be- 
tween pounds, shillings, and pence, and 
the loss of life which annually occurred 
on our coasts. He thought the policy 
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ment was a very wise one, and one from 
which they could not recede, having re- 
gard to public economy. Instead of 
spending upwards of £3,000,000 as re- 
commended by the Commissioners of 
" 1868, in the construction of harbours of 
refuge, under the Act of 1861 they had 
lent upwards of £2,000,000 for the 
improvement of existing harbours, and 
that money was being repaid without 
any expense being imposed upon the 
general taxpayer. Not only that, but 
the money had been expended with 
the best results in improving the en- 
trances to the rivers on the coast in 
question, the funds having been ob- 
tained at a low rate of interest under the 
Act of 1871 from the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners. Not only had the inte- 
rest on those loans been regularly paid, 
but a fund was provided whereby the 
principal sums due were being annually 
reduced, and these harbours had been 
wonderfully improved. In 1860, the 
time of the Report of the Harbours of 
Refuge Commission, there were 3 to 
6 feet of water at low water on the 
Tyne Bar; in 1872 there were 20 to 24 
feet of water; and in Shields Harbour 
84 to 85 feet, with 15 feet rise of tide. 
In 1861 there were 246 ships between 
500 and 1,000 tons, and upwards, enter- 
ing the Tyne—of these 8 only were 
above 1,000 tons. In 1871 there were 
2,542 ships of this class, and of these 
232 were above 1,000 tons. In 2 years 
1,000 vessels had used the Tyne as a 
harbour of refuge. In 1866, 194 ships 
took refuge; in 1867, 255; in 1868, 
322; in 1869, 402; in 1870, 558. At 
Sunderland Dock there were 11 feet of 
water at low water spring tides, and 
15 feet rise of tide, and further improve- 
ments were in hand. Hartlepool had 
recently received an Exchequer Loan of 
£50,000, which was being spent with 
most favourable results. On the Tees, 
between 1858 and 1871, about £250,000 
had been spent. The revenue in 1858 
was £5,900; in 1871, £21,765. In 
1859 there were 3 to 4 feet of water on the 
Bar ; in 1872 10 to 11 feet, and constant 
improvement going forward. Some of 
the rivers and harbours, however, were 
burdened with prior loans at high rates 
of interest, borrowed from the public 
prior to the Act of 1861. Owing to this 
circumstance, the loans of these harbours 
were divided into two classes — those 
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contracted before 1861, and those con- 
tracted since that date. On the first of 
these classes interest at 4 to 5 per cent 
was paid, but there was no sinking fund. 
The purpose to which they were applied 
being equally important, nationally, as 
that to which the Exchequer Loans were 
applied. The loans borrowed from the 
State were repaid at a rate which did 
not exceed that on the private loans, 
and which would, however, extinguish 
the loans in the course of a few years. 
If the same principle could be applied 
to the loans before 1861, and Parliament 
would allow that Act to have a retro- 
spective action, great good would be 
done, and these great harbours, already 
national, would be free harbours. He 
hoped the Government would take this 
into their serious consideration. 

Mr. WARD JACKSON supported the 
Motion. It had been said that the tidal 
rivers on the north-east coast formed na- 
tural harbours of refuge, and no doubt 
it was true that at certain times such 
rivers as the Tyne, the Wear, or the 
Tees, did serve as harbours of refuge, 
but in a strong ebb tide, and a north- 
east wind, no ship could get through the 
tremendous sea that was to be found at 
the mouth of such a river as the Tyne. 
The loans of money which had been 
made for the improvement of harbours 
since 1861, were not at all commensurate 
with the requirements of the coasts, and 
could by no means be said to obviate the 
necessity of forming a harbour of re- 
fuge on the coast such as was desired. 
He deeply regretted that the Govern- 
ment had seemed to throw cold water 
upon the construction of harbours of re- 
fuge, on the ground that rivers supplied 
the place of such harbours. Never 
could any rivers supply the place of a 
harbour of refuge. 


Washington. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 
95: Majority 14. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE SAN 
JUAN AWARD.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
rising to call attention to the nature of 
the reference to the Treaty of 1846, 
which, under the Washington Treaty, 
was submitted together with the North 
West Water Boundary Question to the 
Emperor of Germany for decision, re- 
gretted that the forms of the House 
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would not permit him to move the Reso- 
lution which stood in his name, still he 
had the power to call the attention of 
the House to the Motion of which he 
had given Notice— 

“That this House, whilst approving of the 
principle of arbitration, regrets that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government allowed, upon that part of 
the Oregon Treaty referred to the Emperor of 
Germany for decision, a limited interpretation 
to be placed which was fatal to the just claims 
of the British Empire.” 

His Resolution was couched in strong 
terms— firstly, because he had grounds 
to justify such terms; and secondly, 
because he had been rebuked last 
night by the Prime Minister for shut- 
ting the door of repentance upon Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
admitted that the rebuke was justi- 
fied, but by this Motion he had given 
the opportunity for political penance, 
and had made the best reparation it was 
in his power to offer, for it opened the 
door sufficiently wide to take in the 
Prime Minister and the whole of his 
Cabinet. He wished to call attention 


to that part of the Washington Treaty 
which had never yet been discussed, by 
which a certain part of the Oregon 
Treaty was referred to the Emperor of 


Germany, with the result of handing 
over islands, the right to which had been 
disputed for upwards of 25 years. He 
did not question the decision of the Em- 
peror, for with Papers laid before him 
he did not think it was possible for His 
Majesty to have come to any other de- 
cision, and the course which the Em- 
peror had pursued in giving his decision 
without reasons was a course which 
might have been adopted with advan- 
tage by his brother Arbitrators at Ge- 
neva. He did not wish to blame either 
the American or English Commissioners, 
for the American Commissioners had 
done the best they could for their coun- 
try, while the English Government had 
throughout directed the English Com- 
missioners, and were evidently satisfied 
with the Treaty by the honours they 
had showered upon them. There had 
been long disputes concerning the proper 
boundary west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and various attempts were made to 
settle it, but without success. The 
question became somewhat pressing, as 
disputes were constantly taking place 
between the settlers of the two nations. 
In 1841 the British Government were 
anxious to have the question settled, and 
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in 1843 began a negotiation which lasted 
three years, till in 1846 the Oregon 
Treaty was signed. That Treaty con- 
tained an Article to the effect that the 
Boundary 

“Should be continued westward along the 
said forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to 
the middle of the Channel which separated the 
Continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence 
southerly, through the middle of the said Chan- 
nel and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific Ocean; 
provided, however, that the navigation of the 
whole of the said Channel and Straits south of 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude re. 
main freeand open to both parties.” 


That Treaty had not been very long in 
existence, however, before it became evi- 
dent that there was an ambiguity in part 
of the description of the Water Boundary, 
and that a dispute would arise as to the 
interpretation of the term ‘‘ middle of 
the channel,’’ there being three between 
Vancouver’s Island and the Continent. 
In the Case laid before the Emperor of 
Germany there was, perhaps, an in- 
sinuation, and it would be something 
more than an insinuation, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not behaved in 
good faith; that they had, at the time 
the Treaty was negotiated, accepted that 
interpretation of the Treaty which was 
held by the American Government ; that 
they allowed that interpretation to pass 
unchallenged for two years, and when 
they asserted that the Rosario Straits 
was the true channel indicated by the 
Treaty, the American Government was 
taken by surprise. But it was be- 
yond all doubt that in 1846, the year 
when the Treaty was signed, the am- 
biguity in the Treaty had been dis- 
covered; and in 1848 Lord Palmerston, 
having succeeded Lord Aberdeen at the 
Foreign Office, wrote to the English 
Minister at Washington to lay before the 
American Government the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government regarding the 
disputed point. Indeed, in 1846, Mr. 
Bancroft wrote to Mr. Buchanan that he 
had caused a traced copy of Wilkes’s 
Chart of the Straits of Haro to be made, 
because it had been intimated to him 
that questions might arise with regard 
to the islands east of the Strait, and he 
asked for authority to meet such a claim 
on the threshold by the assertion that 
the central channel of the Straits of 
Haro was the main channel intended by 
the Treaty. Nothing further was done 
until 1856, when a joint Commission to 
thoroughly survey the region was ap- 
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pointed, and it was in consequence of 
their labours that we now had the in- 
formation regarding the district which 
we now possessed. In 1859 Lord John 
Russell, who was then at the head of 
the Foreign Office, endeavoured to settle 
the dispute as to the true channel. Lord 
John Russell wrote to Lord Lyons at 
Washington, but previous to doing so 
he consulted Lord Aberdeen and Sir 
Richard Pakenham, the two negotiators 
of the Treaty, and they had a distinct 
recollection of the tenor of the conver- 
sation during the negotiation, and de- 
clared that it was the intention of the 
Treaty to adopt the mid-channel of the 
straits. Lord John Russell, having ob- 
tained the opinion of these two distin- 
guished men, wrote to Lord Lyons, our 
representative at Washington, to the 
effect that it was the intention of the 
Treaty to adopt the mid-channel of the 
Straits as the line of demarcation, with- 
out any reference to islands, the posi- 
tion and indeed the very existence of 
which had scarcely, at that time, been 
accurately ascertained. Particular im- 
portance was attached at that time to 
one island of the group, San Juan, and 
Lord John Russell in his despatch to 
Washington stated the interests involved 
in its retention by the British Crown to 
be so important that no settlement would 
be accepted which did not reserve it to 
England. Lord Granville, speaking after 
we had lost the island, had declared its 
importance enormously overrated; but 
he believed Lord John Russell’s view 
was the accurate one. Lord John 
Russell’s proposal to refer the construc- 
tion of the Treaty to an Arbitrator, who, 
if unable to ascertain the precise line in- 
tended, should lay down an equitable 
boundary, was not successful. In 1869 
a similar proposal formed part of the 
Clarendon-Johnson Convention, but the 
American Senate refused to ratify that 
Convention, although they did not ob- 
ject to the San Juan Convention con- 
tained in it. It was thus plain that 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, and 
Lord Stanley had all suggested one 
mode of dealing with the dispute, and 
that was that the dispute should be 
referred in its entirety to arbitration, 
and that the Arbitrator should be allowed 
to place upon the clause his own inter- 
pretation. At the time of the Treaty 
the Rosario Straits alone was the navi- 
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gable channel between Vancouver's 
Island and the main land. In 1871 Her 
Majesty’s Government appointed the 
Commission, who proceeded to Wash- 
ington to settle this, amongst other dif- 
ferences, between England and Ame- 
rica. There were three questions 
which would have to be decided by 
the Arbitrator. The first was— Did 
the word “channel,” as stated by 
Lord Aberdeen and Sir Richard Pak- 
enham, mean the whole intervening 
space between Vancouver’s Island and 
the main land? second—If the an- 
swer was in the negative, what spe- 
cific channel did the Treaty indicate? 
and third—Was the navigation of the 
whole of the space between Vancouver’s 
Island and the main land to be free,and 
navigable to both parties, or only the 
navigation of that specific channel down 
which the boundary line might be drawn? 
The American Commissioners and the 
English Commissioners had several 
skirmishes in the Conferences, and the 
American Commissioners suggested at 
last that it should be referred to ar- 
bitration to determine whether the line 
of demarcation should pass through 
the Rosario Straits or Haro Straits. 
The British Commissioners then pro- 
posed that the Arbitrator should have 
the right to draw the Boundary through 
the intermediate channel, but the Ame- 
rican Commissioners objected, and the 
objection was accepted. The Eng- 
lish Commissioners next proposed that, 
all channels were to be open. The 
American Commissioners objected, and 
their objection was accepted. Thus, 
out of the three questions which had to 
be referred to arbitration, the American 
Commissioners were allowed to place 
their own interpretation upon two. He 
now came to the essence of the whole 
question— What were the chances of the 
Rosario Channel as against the Haro 
Channel? He thought it was an abso- 
lute certainty on the Haro Channel. In 
almost every dispute there was some one 
point upon which the disputants agreed. 
The English and American negotiators 
agreed upon one point—namely, that 
the Rosario Channel was not the chan- 
nel indicated by the Treaty. That it 
was the channel indicated by the Treaty 
was the one point which the ingenuity of 
the Government selected to refer to arbi- 
tration, and upon which to base the 
English case, and with what success 
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might be imagined. But that was not all. 
There was only one man in England 
who, by his official action, had admitted 
that the claim to the Rosario Straits 
could not be substantiated. That man 
was Admiral Prevost, and he was selected 
to lay our case, which he had himself 
repudiated, before the Arbitrator. He 
was a living protest to every argu- 
ment he offered. That having been so, the 
state of things was this—that the Bri- 
tish Government asked the Arbitrator 
to adopt a channel, when their own 
Commissioner kad agreed that the claim 
to that channel could not be supported. 
He quite agreed that concessions should 
be made where necessary, but then they 
should be made in the form of conces- 
sions; but the Government acted upon 
the give-all and take-nothing principle, 
which for the sake of euphemism they 
called arbitration. They referred the 
one untenable point, having abandoned 
the other at the dictation of the Ame- 
rican Commissioners. Were the Govern- 
ment really in earnest in urging our 
claims? He should be sorry to say 
that they were not, but really the whole 
transaction exhibited a wonderful inca- 
pacity to negotiate. He believed that 
our loss of these islands was caused by 
this—that the Government was deter- 
mined to have a Treaty, and the Ameri- 
cans very soon found out that determi- 
nation, and the more anxious the Go- 
vernment were for a Treaty, the more 
determined the Americans were to have 
from us as muchas they could get. The 
consequence was, that the unfortunate 
British Commissioners sent to Washing- 
ton became the shuttlecocks between two 
battledores ; whereas, if they had been 
properly backed up in the first instance, 
a different result might have been ob- 
tained. But the transaction was finished, 
and we had lost these islands. He might 
be told that the Government had a very 
difficult case to deal with, and had made 
the best of a bad job, but he did not be- 
lieve they could possibly have lost more 
than they had lost; and indeed, if they 
had accepted the proposals of the Ame- 
rican Commissioners themselves, this 
country would have been in a better 
position. It might be said that the Go- 
vernment of 1846 or Lord Aberdeen was 
in fault, but, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment did not accept the opinion of Lord 
Aberdeen, who negotiated the Treaty. 
It might be wrong to negotiate a Boun- 
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dary Treaty where they were unac- 
quainted with the country through which 
the Boundary was to run; but if that 
were so, was it right on the part of the 
Government to negotiate the Central 
Asian Treaty? He might be asked 
what was the object of his Motion, when 
the thing had been already done; but 
his reply was, that the object which he’ 
sought was to elicit the expression of a 
strong opinion from the House and the 
country, such as would render it impos- 
sible for any Government to negotiate 
such another Boundary Treaty. It would 
have been infinitely better, if we had no 
claim to those islands, to have plainly and 
honourably said, like Englishmen, that 
their predecessors had advanced preten- 
sions which could not be sustained, and 
they would therefore abandon them. If 
it was necessary to make concessions, the 
Government ought to have taken the re- 
sponsibility of making them; but he 
objected to questions being referred to 
arbitration which those who referred 
them knew must be decided against 
them. By the action of the Government 
the Dominion of Canada, with its great 
possessions upon the Pacific, would have 
only one channel by which they could 
have access to these territories, and that 
a channel commanded by a foreign 
Power who if they chose to fortify it, 
could render it impassable to merchant 
vessels in time of war. It might be said 
that arbitration would conciliate, but the 
Treaty had failed to conciliate the Ame- 
rican people, or that portion of them 
who were always hostile to England, and 
it appeared that the first actof the United 
States after obtaining these islands was 
to fortify them. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) had 
pointed out recently that inte:national 
law was to a certain extent based upon 
precedent, and if these transactions were 
allowed to pass without comment, they 
would form precedents for the future. 
He did not believe that if the affairs of 
England were properly conducted, a war 
with America was at all probable; but 
if anything could bring about such a 
collision it was a negotiation such as he 
had described, which was calculated to 
produce nothing but contempt on the 
one hand, and indignation on the other. 
That being so, his object was, by his Re- 
solution, which, owing to the Rules of 
the House he was unable to place for- 
mally before it, to prevent the possibility 
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of any English statesman appealing to 
such a transaction as that to which he 
had called attention as a precedent. He 
asked the House to consider fairly and 
impartially the statement which he had 
made. A proposal had been made to limit 
the power of the Crown to negotiate Trea- 
ties without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment and the only answer to that was, 
that the Government of the day nego- 
tiated Treaties upon their own respon- 
sibility, and that the House of Commons 
would not permit national interests to be 
sacrificed by them. If he should suc- 
ceed in eliciting so strong an expression 
of opinion as effectually to deter this or 
any other Government, who either from 
incapacity or from opinions inconsistent 
with the duties they had to perform, 
might feel inclined to enter into nego- 
tiations such as he had described, from 
doing so, then he hoped that the House 
would consider that the time which he 
had occupied had not been wasted. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
was very glad his noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had brought forward the 
question, not only because he had made 
a most interesting and able statement on 
a very important matter, but because it 
gave them another opportunity of review- 
ing the foreign policy of the Government. 
It was much to be lamented that the 
House of Commons had so seldom an 
opportunity of discussing the foreign 
policy of Ministers until it was too late 
to do any good. It was so in this in- 
stance. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State’would tell them that 
night, it was a fait accompli; that there 
was nothing more to be done, the matter 
having been settled by arbitration; 
while if they attempted to bring a ques- 
tion forward before negotiations were 
concluded, they would be told it was ob- 
jectionable to do so, and might cause 
serious obstruction in the way of a satis- 
factory settlement. That was the case 
in the dispute in the matter of the Suez 
Canal which he had brought under the 
notice of the House, upon which he was 
told that when the negotiations were 
concluded the Papers would be pre- 
sented, and that they could discuss the 
whole subject. The foreign policy of 
the Government since Lord Granville 
had been appointed Foreign Minister 
had been entirely opposed to that pur- 
sued by Lord Aberdeen, Lord John 
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Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Stanley. It was a policy of concession 
and humiliation, distinguished by the 
absence of all generous and noble prin- 
ciples. Two years since Lord Granville 
had sacrificed all the advantages we 
derived from our terrible war with Russia 
by giving up the Black Sea; and now, 
contrary to the whole course of our 
foreign policy, Russia was permitted to 
advance her frontier in the East some 
400 or 500 miles. With reference to the 
question before{the House, the Protocols 
showed that the British Commissioners 
were sensible of the importance not of 
the Haro Channel, but of tht middle 
channel, and proposed its adoption ; and 
yet in the face of that the Government, 
in referring the question to the Emperor 
of Germany, put out of view the middle 
channel, and limited his power to decid- 
ing between the Rosario Channel and 
the Haro Channel. After the principles 
which the Government had laid down 
for the interpretation of Treaties, it was 
incredible how they could have referred 
this matter on the terms they did to the 
Emperor of Germany. He was sorry to 
repeat that the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment since Lord Granville came into 
office had been a policy of concession and 
humiliation. That House might be in- 
different to it, but out-of-doors nothing 
had tended to render the Government 
more unpopular than the foreign polic 

which they had pursued: They felt that 
for the sake of preserving peace, this 
country, as represented by Lord Gran- 
ville, would submit to any amount of 
humiliation. He never could read the 
language in which the Washington 
Treaty was drawn without feeling in- 
dignant and humiliated that their policy 
had been guided by such an absence of 
generous and noble principle. When 
the Emperor of Germany gave a deci- 
sion adverse to them, one would have 
imagined that Lord Granville would 
have felt something of humiliation and 
regret. But the more Lord Granville 
was ill-treated the more it appeared 
that Lord Granville in his foreign policy 
resembled those people who were said to 
like those who ill-treated them. In the 
case of some English ships sunk in the 
Seine, Lord Granville wrote to the 
German Government, acknowledging 
with the most intense gratitude their 
condescension in paying compensation to 
the owners, and with regard to this ques- 
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tion of the San Juan Arbitration, the 
Foreign Secretary wrote to Lord Odo 
Russell to convey to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the thanks of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for thie friendly motives which 
had induced him to undertake the task 
of Arbitrator, and they added their 
sincere regret for the labour entailed 
upon His Majesty. If the decision had 
been in their favour Lord Granville 
could not have evinced more gratitude. 
They gained nothing by all this humilia- 
tion, and he had heard an American very 
recently say—‘‘ We can kick you now as 
much as we like; you will never fight.” 
And then the noble Lord opposite, no 
doubt in obedience to instructions, wrote 
out to America urging that there should 
be no delay in withdrawing our troops 
from San Juan. It never occurred to Lord 
Granville that we had been done in the 
matter. Mr. Dallas, who was Governor 
in 1860, when the United States’ General 
attempted to take possession of the 
Island of San Juan, wrote as follows :— 


“Tt was reasonable for us to propose to the 
American Government to settle the matter by 
proposing the middle channel as the boundary, 
and it was quite open to the latter to decline it, as 
was done. It is, however, inexplicable why, 
when the Americans refused to entertain the 
idea of the middle channel at all, we agreed to 
exclude its consideration, thus virtually abandon- 
ing the Treaty by which we both were bound. 
We could not have played our cards better to 

lay the American game, and we have been be- 
ooled to our heart’s content. It is to be re- 
gretted that our Government in such matters 
does not ask the advice of leading merchants. 
Neither I, nor any of my acquaintances have 
been asked to give an opinion on a subject we 
know so well, nor was Admiral Richards, the 
hydrographer to the Admiralty, consulted.” 


Now, he wanted to know, if we were 
right and wise in maintaining our posi- 
tion in 1846, why had we changed our 
policy? He hoped the House of Com- 
mons would be more in accord with the 
country for the future than it had been 
by paying more attention to these ques- 
tions. He was certain that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to them was thoroughly unpopular, and 
when the General Election came, he 
believed the opinion of the country, ad- 
verse to the Government as it was at 
present, would be rendered still more 
adverse in consequence of their foreign 
policy. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, before he 
came to the question immediately before 
the House, he must make a few obser- 
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vations in reply to the strictures of hig 
hon. Friend the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane). His hon. 
Friend, referring to the Suez Canal, told 
the House that if a discussion on the 
subject were raised he (Viscount Enfield) 
might say that the time was gone by 
and that it was now too late. But his 
hon. Friend should remember that about 
three weeks ago he offered the best ex- 
planation he-could give to the House, 
and his hon. Friend paid him the com- 
pliment of saying that those explana- 
tions were far more satisfactory than he 
had expected. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the 
noble Lord had then stated that the 
question would be decided, and the 
Papers presented immediately, but they 
had not yet been produced. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he could 
not possibly have said that the Papers 
would be ready immediately, because 
negotiations of much delicacy were pro- 
ceeding at the time, and until they were 
completed the necessary information 
could not be given to Parliament. His 
hon. Friend attacked Lord Granville 
for what he had done in the case of 
some ships that had been sunk in the 
Seine. What were the facts? As soon 
as the circumstances of the case were 
brought to the notice of the German 
Government, they expressed their re- 
gret for what had been done, and pro- 
mised any compensation which might 
be considered satisfactory, and they kept 
their word. His hon. Friend thought it 
very extraordinary that a letter should 
have been written by the Foreign Office 
to the German Government expressing 
our thanks for what they had done; but 
in writing the letter we had done nothing 
but what was usual according to the 
comity observed among nations. Then 
with respect to the German Emperor, 
we had done nothing but what we were 
bound in duty to do, when we expressed 
thanks to His Majesty for having under- 
taken and discharged so laborious a task, 
and a precedent would be found in a 
previous case in which the late King of 
the Belgians had acted as arbiter, and 
had received the thanks of this country 
for undertaking such duties. But surely 
there was no humiliation whatever in 
returning thanks where, as in this case, 
they were justly due? Referring to the 
matter more immediately before the 
House, he regretted that his noble Friend 
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and Colleague (Lord George Hamilton) 
in the latter part of his speech had so 
entirely denounced the principle of arbi- 
tration as a means of settling disputes 
between nations. He had hoped, from 
the wording of his Motion, that the 
noble Lord was of opinion that arbitra- 
tion was in certain cases wise. He could 
have understood exception being taken 
to the terms of reference, but thought 
the desirability of arbitration was now 
beyond question. Still, no one could have 
listened to the noble Lord with more 
pleasure than he had, considering the 
terms of friendship subsisting between 
them. He was afraid it would be 
necessary to follow the noble Lord in 
the history of the case, and even to go 
a little further back than he had, be- 
cause he wished to show that this 
north - western boundary question had 
always been a subject of great diffi- 
culty and intricacy. Nothing could be 
more protracted and intricate than the 
negotiations relating to Oregon Terri- 
tory; they dated from the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, by which France re- 
stored to England the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory. The Treaty between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain in 1763 further 
defined boundaries between French and 


British possessions; and the Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States of 1783 agreed that the Western 
Boundary of the United States should be 
defined by a line 


“Drawn from the most North-Western point 
of the Lake of the Woods, and from thence on a 
due west course to the River Mississippi, until it 
should intersect the northernmost part of the 
3lst degree of north latitude.” 


By another Treaty in 1764, France ceded 
to Spain the Colony of Louisiana; Spain 
retroceded that Colony to France in 1800, 
and France sold it in 1803 to the United 
States for 60,000 francs. The boundary 
question now began between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. Up to that 
time, they had not been contiguous in 
the north-west; but in 1806 a Conven- 
tion was signed recognizing the 49th 
arallel as the boundary west from the 
ake of the Woods 


“ As far as the territories of the United States 
extend in that quarter, provided that nothing in 
the present Article-shall be construed to extend 
to the North-west Coast of America, or to the 
territories belonging to or claimed by cither 
party on the Continent of America to the west 
of the Stony Mountains.” 
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That Convention was not ratified, but it 
showed the origin of the boundary of the 
49th parallel. The Oregon country was 
at that time almost unknown, and the 
boundaries between Louisiana and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had never been 
defined. The British Government held 
that America could not claim north of the 
40th parallel, and Americans contended 
that they might draw a line from the 
most north-western point on the Lake 
of the Woods claimed to be on the 50th 
parallel. The Treaty of Peace of 1814 
appointed Commissioners to settle the 
position of the Lake of the Woods, but 
to decide nothing about territory west- 
ward. The Treaty of 1818, however, 
accomplished that. By Article ITI. it was 
agreed that any country that might be 
claimed by either party onthe north-west 
coast of America, westward of the Stony 
Mountains, should, together with its 
harbours, bays, and creeks, and the 
navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be free and open for the term of ten 
years without prejudice. That term of 
ten years was extended indefinitely by 
the Treaty of 1827, but each party had 
power to close the arrangement by giving 
12 months’ notice. In 1819 Spain ceded 
Florida to the United States, thereby 
ceding all her ‘‘ rights, claims, and pre- 
tensions”’ to the territories lying north 
of the 42nd parallel. By the Treaty of 
1790 Great Britain and Spain had agreed 
that. the Pacific Fisheries should be open 
to both parties, and that settlements 
made on unoccupied territories should 
be respected. This Treaty of 1819 in- 
troduced a further question. America 
contended that under it they were en- 
titled to all territory north of the 49th 
parallel up to the parallel 54-40 degrees 
of the Russian frontier on the west 
coast. He would not weary the House 
by quoting subsequent negotiations, 
which were to be found described in the 
second British statement at Berlin, pre- 
sented to Parliament this year. Taking 
up the thread of the narrative in 1845, 
he stated that the British Government 
then proposed arbitration, which was 
refused, and Lord Aberdeen’s despatch 
showed how dangerously near war the 
discussion approached on that occasion. 
The United States offered to agree to 
the 49th parallel, with free ports to 
Great Britain south of it in Vancouver’s 
Island. That was not accepted, and the 
offer was withdrawn, In 1846 Congress 
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ave notice for the termination of the 

reaties of 1818 and 1827, but before 
that Lord Aberdeen had instructed Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Pakenham, 
at Washington, to accept the prin- 
ciple of the 49th parallel; he also 
sent out a draft Treaty. On the dsth 
of May, 1846, Mr. M’Lane, the Ame- 
rican minister here, reported a con- 
versation with Lord Aberdeen, and un- 
derstood him to say that instructions 
would be sent out to our Minister at 
Washington, but his Report differed from 
the actual instructions. But, unfortu- 
nately, two days after this Sir Henry 
Pelly, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, reported to Lord Aberdeen in 
favour of the route of Vancouver in 1792 
as the boundary. In December, 1846, 
Mr. Buchanan reported in the same 
sense to Mr. Bancroft, and in 1848 the 
British Government proposed a line to 
be drawn through a channel marked in 
Vancouver’s chart as one though which 
he had sailed, but that was demurred 
to. In July, 1848, Mr. Bancroft wrote 
to Lord Palmerston naming the Canal de 
Arro, and in November, 1848, that was 
again repeated. In 1856 the proposal 
for the Vancouver route was renewed 
by the British Government and declined, 
but a Commission was proposed, which, 
however, did not meet till 1857. Ad- 
miral Prevost was of opinion that the 
Rosario Strait must be the channel 
through which the boundary line should 
pass ; but seeing that there was no proba- 
bility of its being accepted, he made a 
counter proposition of the Douglas 
Channel. In 1859 Lord Russell, writing 
to Lord Lyons, who was at that time our 
Minister at Washington, said— 


“Tt may be proper, however, that you should 
make the Government of the United States un- 
derstand that this proposal of compromise that 
you are thus instructed to lay before them is made 
without prejudice to the claim which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consider themselves justified 
in maintaining to the Rosario Channel as the 
true boundary between Her Majesty’s Posses- 
sions and those of the United States. They 
offer this compromise in the hope that its accep- 
tance by the Government of the United States 
may obviate any further discussion on the sub- 
ject; but if it is rejected they reserve to them- 
selves the right to fall back on their original 
claim to its full extent.” » 


Lord Russell in his despatch used certain 
expressions which were not very pala- 
table to the United States’ Government, 
and nothing came of his proposal. 
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General Harney’s descent on the island 
in 1859 led to a joint occupation, and to 
further delay in the settlement of the 
question. In November, 1870, arbitra- 
tion was mooted, and Lord Russell 
wrote to Lord Lyons— 

“Tt appears to Her Majesty’s Government 

that the argument on both sides being nearly 
exhausted, and neither party having succeeded 
in producing conviction in the other, the question 
can only be settled by arbitration. Three ques- 
tions would arise thereupon :—1. What is to be 
the subject-matter of arbitration? 2. Whois tobe 
the arbiter? 3. What is to be the result of the 
decision of the arbiter? With regard to the 
first point, Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that the question or questions to be re- 
ferred should be—What is the true meaning of 
the words relating to the Water Boundary con- 
tained in Article I. of the Treaty of June 14, 
1846? Or, if the precise line intended cannot 
be ascertained, is there any line which will fur. 
nish an equitable solution of the difficulty; and 
which is the nearest approximation that can be 
made to an accurate construction of the words of 
the Treaty ?”’ 
It would be seen that Lord Russell never 
abandoned what he conceived to be the 
just claim of England to the Rosario 
Channel. The President referred his pro- 
posal to the Senate, and the Committee 
of Foreign Relations proposed a refer- 
ence of the existing dispute ‘‘to the 
arbitration of a friendly Power, with 
authority to determine the line according 
to the provisions of the Treaty of June 
15, 1846, but without authority to estab- 
lish any line but that provided for in the 
Treaty.”’ Nothing, however, was done. 
The Civil War absorbed attention. In 
the Protocol signed by Lord Stanley 
with Mr. Reverdy-Johnson in October, 
1868, and in the Clarendon-Johnson 
Treaty of January, 1869, the question 
was again mooted; but the Treaty never 
obtained the sanction of the Senate, and 
matters remained in abeyance ‘ill 1871, 
when the Commissioners met at Wash- 
ington. The noble Lord and the hon. 
Member (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) were 
somewhat severe upon the Commis- 
sioners, and the noble Lord had spoken 
disparagingly of their ability. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON denied 
that he had reflected in the least upon 
their ability. What he had said was 
that the Commissioners were guided by 
the Government. 

Viscount ENFIELD at once accepted 
with pleasure the noble Lord’s assurance 
with regard to the Commissioners. From 
the first they had pressed for the samé 
end, as had been sought for by all our 
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other negotiators. They = main- 
tained that Great Britain was fairly en- 
titled to the Rosario Channel. The British 
Commissioners proposed that the Arbi- 
trator should have the right to draw the 
boundary through an intermediate chan- 
nel. The American Commissioners de- 
clined this proposal, stating that they 
desired a decision, not a compromise. 
It might be stated that no channel 
should have been mentioned; but in 
that case the Arbitrator might have 
drawn the line still further west, in 
the South Channel, close to Vancouver 
Island. If the whole Water Boundary 
had been left open, the Oregon question 
would have been re-opened, and we 
might, possibly, have lost the harbour 
of Esquimalt, one of the finest in the 
Pacific. It was said that scant justice 
had been done to Canada, but Sir John 
Macdonald had strongly supported the 
reference to an impartial arbitration, 
and in the division which took place in 
the Dominion Parliament the six repre- 
sentatives of British Columbia and Van- 
couver’s Island voted for the Treaty. 
To sum up—Great Britain had always 
upheld the Rosario Channel, and the 
United States the Haro Channel. The 
British Commission in 1857, though 


maintaining our right to the Rosario 
Channel, proposed a middle channel as 


a compromise. The United States’ 
Commissioner refused to accept a com- 
promise. The American Senate, to 
whom the ‘‘veto” belonged, never for- 
mally agreed to it, though it had once 
been not unfavourably considered by the 
Government. And at Washington in 
1871 the United States’ High Commis- 
sion distinctly refused the ‘‘compro- 
mise,” pressing for a decision. To the 
party against whom a decision was given, 
whether in an ordinary Court of Law or 
in an International Court of Law, there 
must, of course, be much disappoint- 
ment; but he very much mistook the 
feelings of the constituencies of this 
country and the opinion of the House, if 
admitting that the principle of arbitra- 
tion was a sound, just, and good one, 
there was any question better calculated 
for Arbitration than this, which for so 
many years had been a cause of great 
jealousy, at dissension, and much 

eart-burning between this country and 
the United States. Though of course 
as Englishmen we regretted the decision 
arrived at, still, as Englishmen, we 
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should ungrudgingly and without hesi- 
tation accept it. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
would not support the Motion of his 
noble Friend the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) if it could be 
construed as a censure on the Imperial 
Arbitrator, because he believed it could 
be shown most clearly that the decision 
was most natural, and the only decision 
the Imperial Arbitrator could have come 
to under the circumstances that were 
laid before him. The opinion of the 
majority of Statesmen who were most 
competent to give an opinion upon the 
subject, was against the claim as pre- 
sented by America; and he blamed Her 
Majesty’s Government for not having 
insisted on the Rosario Channel, and for 
having taken a course which enabled 
the American lawyers at Berlin to show 
conclusively to the advisers of the Im- 
perial Arbitrator that whatever channel 
was the right channel, it was perfectly 
impossible that the Rosario Channel 
could be the right channel. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, that in the 
matter of the San Juan Arbitration the 
Americans had obtained all they had 
asked for, and that we had lost all that 
we had contended for; but that never- 
theless as all cause of discontent on the 
part of the former had been removed by 
the decision of the Arbitrator in that 
matter, we were fully compensated for 
the loss to us of territory which had re- 
sulted from that adverse judgment. 
That, however, did not at all prevent 
them from criticizing the way in which 
the negotiations had been carried on, 
and the truth was that our Government 
had made a mistake in the matter which 
they ought to have foreseen and guarded 
against. Under the Treaty of 1846 it 
was clear that the Douglas Channel, and 
not the Haro Channel, was intended to 
form the Boundary line. The expression 
used in the Treaty of 1842 was over and 
over again ‘‘ Mid-channel,’’ and there 
was no allusion to Rosario and Haro; 
and he was astonished that we should 
have given up the vital point of Douglas 
Channel. By giving it up, they had 
surrendered the whole matter, and it 
was absolute carelessness on the part of 
the Government to have given up that 
vital point. We ought never to have 
made any concession at all on the sub- 
ject, and what the Government had 
done amounted to a complete aban- 
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donment of the rights of this country 
in reference to it. They should have 
stood firm on the exact words of the Ist 
Article of the Treaty of June, 1846, in 
which there was no question about 
either the Rosario Channel or the Haro 
Channel. The matter, however, was a 
thing of the past; and there was no 
occasion further to recur to it. He 
wished, however, to inform the House 
that we were adopting almost a precisely 
similar course with reference to the 
channels at the mouth of the St. Clare 
River, which the Americans were seek- 
ing to obtain the right to, although they 
belonged of right to Canada. It would 
be wise, in order to prevent future com- 
plications on the boundary question, 
were we at once to have the boundary 
between our North-American territory, 
and the territory which America had re- 
cently purchased from Russia definitely 
ascertained and fixed. 

Viscount BURY said, the deserted 
appearance of the House was an indica- 
tion that it was not at all anxious to dis- 
cuss another Motion condemnatory of 
the Ministry. He deprecated Votes of 
Censure on the Government being moved 
daily. It was rather too much that, 
after the course that had been taken yes- 


terday, a fresh Vote of Censure should 
be brought forward that evening, when 
it was found impossible to express any 


decisive opinion upon it. It was trifling 
with the House, and, moreover, such a 
course was calculated to bring Votes of 
Censure into ridicule. The previous 
speaker had, without cause, seemed to 
find fault with the Imperial Arbitrator ; 
but we had gone to arbitration on the 
subject of the San Juan Boundary of our 
own free will, and we ought to be grate- 
ful to the Emperor of Germany for hav- 
ing removed a cause of disagreement 
between this country and America. 
After complimenting his noble Friend 
(Viscount Enfield) on the clearness with 
which he had explained an intricate 
chain of negotiations, the noble Lord 
related the history of the Oregon Terri- 
tory, with a view to show that prior to 
the Treaty of 1816, by which England 
agreed to a joint occupation, the Ameri- 
cans had no claim to it, and that their 
Treaties with France and Spain for the 
acquisition of Louisiana and Florida did 
not affect Oregon. Coming down to 
the Treaty of 1846, he remarked that the 
boundary, if laid down, admitted four 
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constructions—the Haro Ohannel, the 
Middle or Dundas Channel, the Rosario 
Channel, or a line down the middle of 
the strait dividing Vancouver’s Island 
from the main land, disregarding the 
archipelago of islands altogether. Only 
two constructions were, however, con- 
tended for—the Rosario Channel by 
ourselves, and the Haro Channel by the 
Americans. He thought this country 
should have insisted. on putting the 
whole Treaty before the Arbitrator, and 
regretted that our negotiators gave u 

the free navigation of all the cheandl 
except that to be determined by the Em- 
peror of Germany; but though the mili- 
tary future of Vancouver’s Island had 
suffered a great blow from the decision, 
it was useless now to re-open the matter 
and endeavour to throw dirt at one an- 
other. For many years all negotiations 
with the Americans had ended in our re- 
ceding and in their obtaining what they 
wanted. The reason was, that they had 
always been in earnest and we had not. 
They had been ready to go to war if we 
did not give way; while the English 
people—for it was not merely the Go- 
vernment and the negotiators—would 
not think of going to war. He thought 
it was Sir Robert Peel who said it was 
better to yield the Americans a few mil- 
lion acres than to go to war with them. 
Hence in the dispute as to the boundary 
of Maine, we gave way after consider- 
able negotiation. On the last occasion 
we might, perhaps, have carried our 
point if we had shown that we were in 
earnest, and that we cared less about 
what was called friendship towards Ame- 
rica than about retaining what might be 
the rights of England. He himself 
doubted whether a great nation could 
with safety yield any part of its rights 
in order to purchase the favour of 
another country. In the future we 
ought to be wisein time. As to the San 
Juan Boundary Line, the question was 
now finally closed, and it was too late to 
bring any accusation against the Govern- 
ment with respect to it; but the boun- 
dary between Alaska and our north- 
western Possessions in America still re- 
main unsettled, and was referred to only 
the other day inthe Message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States. There 
would be no great difficulty if the matter 
were dealt with at once, but if we waited 
until the Americans had settled over our 
border, their angry passions would arise, 
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and we should find that the boundary 
between Alaska and our Territory would 
present much the same aspect as that 
presented by the San Juan Boundary 
question. If public attention were di- 
rected to that and other important ques- 
tions which were ‘looming in the fu- 
ture’ the noble Lord would not have 
raised the present discussion in vain. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, in his 
opinion, the noble Lord the Member for 
Berwick (Viscount Bury) had evinced 
great inconsistency in first censuring the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) for having 
brought forward the question, and in 
subsequently pointing out that the im- 
portance of the events ‘‘ looming in the 
future”’ fully justified him in submitting 
it to the notice of the House. It was, 
indeed, through Motions of that kind, 
which justly criticized the conduct of the 
Government in regard to important 
Treaties, that we must hope to see the 
prospect of more satisfactory diplomatic 
action in the future; and, therefore, in- 
stead of deserving censure, he main- 
tained that his noble Friend had per- 
formed an important public duty in 
bringing the matter forward. The noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Enfield), had 
made a most careful and clear statement 
in vindication of the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to 
that portion of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. He (Lord John Manners) thought 
however, that in his historical summary 
the noble Lord had laid rather too much 


stress on the supposed fact that all the 
English statesmen concerned in this 
matter had pressed the claim of the Ro- 


sario Channel. Surely the noble Lord 
could not have forgotten that the Earl of 
Aberdeen did not mention that channel, 
and that in writing years afterwards to 
Earl Russell he stated that this particu- 
lar channel was not in his mind at the 
time. The noble Lord opposite had 
therefore broken down in the most im- 
portant part of his statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Where did the 
Earl of Aberdeen say that ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS pointed out 
the passage in the Blue Book, and re- 
marked that Lord Aberdeen referred to 
the Mid-channel. Nowno human being 
could say that the Rosario Channel was a 
mid-channel. 

; Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg your par- 
on. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS went on to 
say that there was no idea of fixing on 
the Rosario Channel under the Treaty of 
1846. The Treaty of 1846 required that, 
in Sir Richard Pakenham’s words, “a 
line should be traced along the middle of 
the channel,” meaning the whole inter- - 
vening space that separated the Conti- 
nent from Vancouver’s Island. Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Richard Pakenham 
communicated their opinion on this point 
to Lord Palmerston. Lord John Russell, 
in 1859, adopted the same line. The one 
~~ now at issue was, whether the 

nglish Government were wise in 1871 
in receding from the position they had 
taken up, and in not pressing for an open 
instead of a restricted reference. With 
great respect to the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he 
had not shown that the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government in yielding at the 
instance of the American Government 
the point of an open reference was either 
wise or justifiable, and his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had done good service in call- 
ing attention to that most material 
branch of the subject. Point after point 
had been yielded by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the American view of the 
case; and so long as an impression pre- 
vailed that our Government in negotiat- 
ing with the United States put forward 
claims in order that they might be with- 
drawn on the slightest show of opposi- 
tion, the result was most unfortunate for 
the best interests of the country. He 
knew no course so likely to prevent a 
repetition of such transactions as the dis- 
cussion so usefully introduced by the 
speech of his noble Friend the Member 
for Middlesex. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
enter into the question of the North- 
Western Boundary between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States—not because 
it was not a proper subject for discussion 
in Parliament—but because he did not 
think that any advantage would arise 
from his entering into that discussion. 
He would look to the main proposition 
of the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton), and then 
state his views upon it. When they 
looked at the Motion of the noble Lord, 
it was obvious that a question would 
arise upon it, and that those who were 
opposed to it would challenge the Motion 
on its foundation. It had been said that 
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the time had passed when the Treaty of 
Washington could be usefully handled 
in the way of criticism upon the pro- 
ceedings of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but that was a matter on which it did 
not behove the Government to dwell. 
- He regarded that and every other part 

of the Treaty of Washington as a legiti- 
mate subject of criticism and objection. 
It would, moreover, have been difficult 
to criticize the negotiations on this point 
at a much earlier period, because the 
tendency of some of the criticisms heard 
that night would have been far from 
advantageous to the public interests if 
they had been made before the Arbitra- 
tion at Berlin came to an end. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
said that in a recent debate, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) complained that he had shut 
the door of repentance against the Go- 
vernment, whereupon he claimed credit 
that by the Motion he was now making 
he intended to enable the Government 
to do penance for themselves and set 
themselves right in the Court of Con- 
science. What, however, the noble Lord 
did on a former occasion was to deny the 
Government the privilege of leaving 
what he (Mr. Gladstone) declared to be 
the path of vice for that of virtue, and 
now the noble Lord wanted the Govern- 
ment, when they were walking in the 
paths of virtue, to travel over to the 
paths of vice. The noble Lord had there- 
fore appeared to-night in the character 
of a corrupter of the morals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Motion of the 
noble Lord impugned the conduct of the 
Government in allowing a limited inter- 
pretation to be placed on that part of 
the Oregon Treaty which was referred to 
the decision of the Emperor of Germany. 
The noble Lord objected to the limited 
reference, but he ought first to have 
shown that it was in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to obtain an un- 
limited reference. If it were not, then 
the question arose, first, whether the 
limited reference to which the Govern- 
ment consented was the most legitimate 
and reasonable that could be chosen, 
and, next, was it one which the Govern- 
ment were wise in choosing, rather than 
not to have any reference at all? He 
(Mr. Gladstone) held that it was wise to 
have a limited reference rather than 
have no reference at all. We had four 
or five controversies open with the United 
States, and were on the point of closing 
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them all, with one exception. Those 
questions were—with regard to Canada, 
with regard to the Fisheries, with regard 
to the United States claims upon Eng- 
land for occurrences during the war, and 
with regard to British claims upon the 
United tates for occurrences during the 
war. When these controversies were— 
excepting one—apparently on the point 
of being brought to a satisfactory issue, 
then the question arose whether all that 
had been done in respect to them was to 
be nullified because they would accept 
no reference in respect to the Oregon 
Treaty, except a reference which would 
be in the nature of a commission to the 
Emperor of Germany to settle the whole 
matter as he thought fit; an unlimited 
reference which would have released the 
Arbitrator from having regard to the 
general words of the Treaty and thrown 
him back on the general principles of 
equity. Why, the Government would 
have done despite to the general feeling 
of the country, and met with universal 
condemnation from every quarter of the 
House, if they had taken a course so 
unwise and imprudent as to decline to 
admit any reference of the Oregon 
Boundary and the San Juan Channel to 
peaceful arbitration, and the only refer- 
ence possible was one conceived in such 
terms as to make the Emperor of Ger- 
many master of the whole subject to de- 
cide it as he pleased. Was, then, the 
— reference an unwise and inju- 

icious one? The noble Lord’s line of 
argument, too, was against the Govern- 
ment accepting the limited reference, 
and there was no doubt he would have 
had a very good case, if he could have 
established his basis on facts. He 
(Mr. Gladstone), however, denied his 
main proposition, for the noble Lord 
said the Government should have 


Washington. 


placed before the Emperor of Ger- 
many a reasonable alternative, and that 
whereas the Government had never 
contended that the Rosario Strait was 
that which best fulfilled the conditions 
of the Treaty the Government marched 


to certain defeat. Instead, however, of 
never setting up the Rosario strait as the 
true and legitimate interpretation of the 
Treaty, he asserted that the Government 
had never set up any other strait from 
the time when they knew enough of the 
subject to set up any strait or boundary 
at all. The language of Sir Richard 
Pakenham in 1859, and of Lord Russel] 
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in his despatch, had been quoted to show 
that Lord Aberdeen in giving his recol- 
lection of what occurred in 1846—and no 
man’s memory was more trustworthy, no 
man’s habit of mind was more cautious 
and circumspect in any matter of busi- 
ness—declared it to be the intention of 
the Treaty to adopt the Mid-channel 
straits as the line of demarcation, without 
any reference to islands, the very exis- 
tence of which at that time had hardly 
been accurately ascertained. Upon that 
statement was founded the extraordinary 
inference that the British Government 
had never contended for the Rosario 
straits. Now, what Lord Aberdeen said 
was, that at the time the Treaty was 
made, not being acquainted with the 
precise topography, a reservation was 
made in general terms on behalf of the 
Mid-channel, though referring to no 
channel in particular. When, however, 
in process of time fuller information was 
obtained with respect to the distribution 
of land and islands and the course of 
waters in that region, the British Go- 
vernment contended, steadily to the end, 
that the Rosario channel was that which 
best corresponded with the terms of the 
Treaty, and, therefore, for the fulfilment 
of the Treaty, ought to be definitely 


adopted as the boundary. He could not 
suppose that the noble Lord was prepared 


to question that proposition. It was so 
plain upon the face of the whole docu- 
ments, it was so entirely without plausible 
ground of objection, that he did not know 
whether he was justified in dwelling 
upon it in any detail. But the extraor- 
dinary course of argument which had 
been adopted compelled some reference 
to what had been said. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Percy Wyndham) quoted from 
the speech of the American counsel at 
Berlin, who, following the practice of 
counsel on this side of the water, did 
not, indeed, misquote the words of the 
person whose authority he desired to 
enlist, but attached to those words an 
interpretation which was not the true 
sense or meaning, but was his own 
construction of the meaning. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
had quoted the very words of Sir Richard 
Pakenham as they were cited by the 
American counsel. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that those 
words did not in the least serve the pur- 

se of the hon. Member. Sir Richard 

akepham said— 
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“ The conditions of the Treaty, according to 
their literal tenour, would require the line to be 
traced along the middle of the channel, meaning 
the whole intervening space which separated the 
Continent from Vancouver’s Island.”’ 

Sir Richard Pakenham did not commit 
himself to anything with respect to the 
Rosario Channel; But the American 
counsel, who must have poisoned the 
mind of the hon. Member, ingeniously 
and boldly went on to say— 

“Thus Sir Richard Pakenham rejects entirely 
the so-called Rosario channel as the channel of 
the Treaty.” 


Now, Sir Richard Pakenham signed the 
Treaty, but did not negotiate it, and as 
the negotiator of the Treaty, he would 
necessarily have been the person most 
conversant with its terms; but the Treaty 
was drawn in this country, and signed 
in America by Sir Richard Pakenham 
simply as the agent of the British Go- 
vernment. Those who were concerned 
in the matter at home did not know the 
minute topography of the region with 
which they were dealing and he thought 
they had made a mistake; but he was 
far from blaming them for what they 
did, indeed, he was one of the persons 
who were jointly responsible. He, how- 
ever, believed it was the best settlement 
of which the circumstances admitted, for 
the American Government would not 
consent to an unlimited reference; but 
at the same time, he would admit that it 
would have been for the interest of this 
country to have obtained such a re- 
ference. Nor did he think our case for 
the Rosario Channel a very strong case. 
But our Commissioners used every effort 
to obtain an unlimited reference, and 
such a reference was opposed from the 
first, with one exception, by the American 
Government, and that was in 1857, when 
the Douglas Channel was proposed as a 
compromise by the English Government, 
the American Government refusing to 
accept it. The exception was when 
the Reverdy Johnson and Clarendon 
Treaty with reference to the San Juan 
Water Boundary was recommended to 
the Senate by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. The Senate, however, did not 
adopt that Treaty, and the American 
Government at once resumed its old 
position, refusing an unlimited reference, 
and leaving us to choose between a 
limited reference and no reference at all. 
Having that alternative, Her Majesty’s 
Government determined that a limited 
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reference was better than none at all; 
and the question arose what the limited 
reference should be. The noble Lord 
seemed to think the Douglas Channel 
should have been taken as our reference. 
But the Douglas Channel had only been 
proposed by us asa compromise. It was 
‘stated by Her Majesty’s Government 
that that offer was caused by no change 
of opinion on their part, but by their 
desire to settle the question, and Lord 
Russell, in 1859, expressly declared that 
the offer was made without prejudice to 
the claim, which the British Govern- 
ment considered themselves justified in 
maintaining, to the Rosario Channel as 
the true boundary. The contention of 
the British Government having thus 
been in favour of the Rosario Channel, 
were there any natural features in the 
case of the Douglas Channel which would 
have justified the British Government in 
saying it answered the terms of the 
Treaty? Whatever else the Treaty 
meant, it meant the principal channel 
between the Continent and Vancouver’s 
Island—the channel which was most 
suitable for navigation. Consequently, 
in the British Argument stress was laid 
upon the depth of water, the breadth of 
the channel, the convenience of access 


and egress—upon all those natural fea- 
tures, in short, which, as the British 
Government thought, recommended the 
Rosario Channel as satisfying the de- 
scription in the Treaty; but the Douglas 
Channel was greatly inferior either to 


the Rosario or the Haro Channel. It 
might have been taken for the sake of 
compromise; but it entirely failed to 
satisfy the main idea of the Treaty of 
1846—namely, that it should be the 
principal channel marked out for the 
course of navigation. In Admiral Rich- 
ards’ Report upon the Douglas Channel, 
he said—‘‘The middle channel, though 
inferior in capacity to the Rosario and 
-Haro Channel, was perfectly safe for 
steamers.”’ Admiral Richards went on 
to say that the channel was open to the 
same objection for sailing vessels, and 
in a greater degree, in consequence of 
its width, which was not more than a 
mile. Then he pointed out that on the 
eastern shore there was a rock to be 
avoided, called the Reed Rock—‘“‘a dan- 
gerous patch with 12 feet of water on it.” 
The gallant Admiral proceeded with his 
agreeable description of this navigable 
channel—“‘The tide sets rapidly over 
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these rocks.” [Lord Gzorcz Haminron : 
The word “navigable” does not occur in 
the Treaty.] True, but the Treaty evi- 
dently meant the Channel which, from 
its natural features, was the safest for 
navigation ; and this was a channel hay- 
ing rocks covered with water, with the 
tide setting rapidly over them, with its 
‘southern entrance only three-quarters 
of a mile wide,” its ‘‘tides strong”’ and 
‘its bottom very irregular.” His (Mr, 
Gladstone’s) contention was that when 
the Treaty spoke of the middle of the 
channel it meant the main channel, and 
assumed that there was but one principal 
channel. Yet that narrow, rocky, dan- 
gerous, insidious, comparatively insig- 
nificant channel was that for which the 
noble Lord said we should most stoutly 
have contended as satisfying the condi- 
tions of the Treaty, which was framed 
avowedly in ignorance of the geogra- 
phical details. Why, any Government 
pursuing such a course would have made 
itself little short of ridiculous, and would 
not only have incurred defeat before the 
Arbitrator—a thing which might happen 
to anyone, however just his cause might 
be, but something like disgrace in the 
face of any Arbitrator who really knew 
what he was about. He regretted that 
the question could not be more fully dis- 
cussed, but he fully agreed with the 
noble Lord the Member for Berwick 
(Viscount Bury) that it would not be fair 
to estimate the importance of the subject 
by the number of hon. Members to be 
found on the benches when the debate 
was going on. The labours of that 
House were such that a very large num- 
ber of its Members were compelled to 
find relief and relaxation when they 
could, and many things were allowed to 
pass in their absence which they would 
dignify with their notice and personal 
presence, but for the extreme pressure 
of their personal labours. He did not 
deny the importance of the question or 
complain of the criticism which had been 
indulged in upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment; but the noble Lord himself 
could not venture to contend that we 
should have been right in breaking off 
with America on the whole of this great 
negotiation, rather than admitthe limited 
reference—and a limited reference only 
America was willing to accede—and in 
choosing the geal of that limited re- 
ference, Government had chosen the 
only ground which it could select with 
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prudence and honour. When it was 
their duty to go before an Arbitrator 
with two alternatives, and two alterna- 
tives alone, Government had no course 
before it in prudence except to assume 
the argument which had been the Argu- 
ment of the British side from the com- 
mencement of the controversy, and to 
refer to the German Emperor that point, 
upon which he had come to a perfectly 
legitimate decision, between the Haro 
Channel, for which America had con- 
tended, and the Rosario Channel, which 
had been the object of the desire of the 
British Government. He did not be- 
lieve that the Argument on the British 
side could possibly have been better 
maintained than it had been, and that 
desire had been pursued with all the 
seriousness and earnestness and force at 
their command. If they lamented the 
chances of Arbitration, at all events they 
were better than the chances of war. 
They could not but acknowledge, how- 
ever, that in this instance the natural 
mortification of disappointment was not 
aggravated in the slightest degree by 
any mistrust of the perfect good faith of 
the German Emperor, or by anything 
like astonishment or surprise at the con- 
clusion to which, at the end of a difficult 


inquiry, he had, with perfect honesty 
and with every instrument of careful 
investigation, been led to arrive. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,247, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ent during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the Ex- 
chequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other charges formerly paid from the 
Hereditary Revenue.” 


Mr. BOWRING moved the omission 
of the item £197 13s. for Queen’s Plates. 
He believed the vast majority of the 
population of Scotland objected to the 
continuance of this Vote. In 1869 it 
was carried by a majority of 191 to 73; 
but the following year a great change 
took place in the views of Scotch Mem- 
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bers on the subject, and owing to their 
almost unanimous opposition, the vote 
was withdrawn. It was not proposed 
at all in 1871, but was restored to the 
Estimates in 1872, in consequence of a 
round-robin to the Government, said to 
have been drawn up by the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Robertson). On 
that occasion the vote was carried by only 
116 to 78, and that mainly because the 
Government were supported by hon. 
Members from Ireland who were afraid 
lest they should lose the similar vote for 
that country. Queen’s Plates in England 
were paid for out of the Civil List, 
but in Scotland and Ireland they were 
not Queen’s Plates at all, but Parlia- 
mentary grants which ought to be struck 
off theV ote if fornootherreason than this, 
that instead of tending to improve the 
breed of horses, they acted precisely in 
a contrary manner ; for, as a rule; no- 
thing but second-rate animals contended 
for them. In addition to this he objected 
to a Parliamentary recognition of horse 
racing and the betting and gambling 
which always accompanied it. He should 
certainly take the sense of the Committee 
against the item. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £217 13s. for Queen’s 
Plates, be reduced by the sum of £197 13s.”— 
(Mr. Bowring.) 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he had 
no desire to find fault with racing, or 
say that it was immoral; but he thought 
the money was thrown away in a paltry 
and miserable manner, and that they 
should either give a proper prize to be 
competed for, or none at all. In four 
races in England last year there was not 
a single horse found to run for the 
Queen’s Plates; and at the same time, 
in the case of the Scotch Queen’s Plates, 
only two or three horses ran for each ; 
and not a good horse in the lot. 

Mr. J. C. HAMILTON hoped the 
Vote would not be rejected, because 
England and Ireland had their Queen’s 
Plates voted without objection. 

Mr. MAOFIE said, the withdrawal 
of such grants from Scotland had caused 
much remark in the part of the country 
with which he was connected. As a 
Scotch Member he objected to his coun- 
try being singled out for withdrawal. 

Mr. DILLWYN, while thinking the 
question ought not to be viewed as a 
national one, said, he did not think the 
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money was required, and should there- 
fore support the hon. Member for Exe- 
ter’s proposal. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN, who spoke 
amidst considerable interruption, said, 
that when hon. Members below the 
gangway talked of economy, it reminded 
him of an excellent saying he had read 
in The Morning Post about 20 years ago, 
that ‘‘time was a public common, on 
which every man turned out his own 
donkey to graze.”” Hemaintained that the 
question should be regarded in relation 
to the whole United Kingdom, and not 
to any single portion of it merely. He 
should therefore vote in favour of grant- 
ing the Queen’s Plates to Scotland, the 
people of which appeared to desire their 
continuance, although their representa- 
tives on a former occasion had advocated 
their withdrawal. 

Srr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he did not object to the hon. Gentleman 
grazing his own donkey, but he did ob- 
ject to him grazing it upon Scotch grass. 
He believed that those Plates, so far 
from encouraging an improved breed of 
horses, encouraged a breed of wretched 
animals that were a disgrace to the 
country. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER objected to the 
Vote, on the ground that great evil re- 
sulted from the extent to which racing 
and betting were carried in this country, 
which had resulted in the ruin of many 
men in high position. 

Mr. PEASE also objected to the Vote, 
because it was absurd to suppose that 
the vote of this small sum could en- 
courage the breed of horses in this 
country. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 63: Majority 11. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £10,512, to complete the sum for 
the Fishery Board, Scotland. 

(3.) £6,054, to complete the sum for 
the Department of the Registrar Gene- 
ral of Births, &c., Scotland. 

(4.) £4,945, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Lunacy, Scotland. 


(5.) £15,192, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Supervision, Scotland. 
Mr. RYLANDS asked for some ex- 
—- of the functions of the Bible 
oard. 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
question was a very reasonable one, but 
the name ‘Bible Board” was a mis- 
nomer. The Board consisted of several 
gentlemen who had got by patent the 
exclusive right and privilege of printing 
the Bible and Prayer Books in Scotland. 
Formerly the printing of Bibles was a 
monopoly in Scotland asin England, the 
monopoly being given to the Queen’s 
printers by Royal patent. With a view 
to put an end to the monopoly in Scot- 
land some 30 years ago, the system was 
hit upon of giving a patent to certain 
Commissioners, on the condition that 
they should grant licences to all pub- 
lishers upon their complying with cer- 
tain conditions which the Royal Warrant 
specified in order to secure the purity of 
the text. The Bibles were now printed 
by very respectable publishers, and he 
signed from 40 to 60 licences every year. 
All the expenses connected with the 
Commissioners’ work was «a salary of 
£600 to a secretary, and the salary of 
the law agent who had to prepare the 
licences. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6,) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,791, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries of 
the Officers and Attendants of the Household of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other Ex- 
penses.””’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £1,562 
for Queen’s Plates for Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Item of £1,562 for Queen’s Plates» 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN defended 
the Vote, and suggested that the whole 
amount should be handed over to the 
Turf Club to distribute as they might 
think fit. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that this money 
might be most usefully applied in the 
form of prizes for horses at agricultural 
shows. 

Sm HENRY STORKS was of opi- 
nion that these Plates did a great deal 
of good in Ireland by encouraging the 
breed of horses on the part of gentlemen 
who encouraged racing. The Committee 
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would appreciate the interest which the 
Government had in the horses produced 
in Ireland when he stated that every 
regiment of cavalry in the service, ex- 
cept one, was mounted in Treland ; andhe 
attributed the excellent horses they got 
from that country in a great degree to 
the stallions which ran for these Plates. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 

Mr. MUNTZ thought the money 
might be better applied in some such 
matter as suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), 
but as the Scotch Vote had been agreed 
to, he must reluctantly vote for the Irish 
Queen’s Plates. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
expressed his belief that the breed of 
horses had been and was being greatly 
improved by the practice of horse racing; 
he should -be sorry, therefore, to see 
Queen’s Plates abolished, as they were 
a national recognition of the sport. He 
thought, however, that they might per- 
haps be appropriated in a more satisfac- 
tory manner among the four Provinces 
than they were at present. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 43; 
Noes 65: Majority 22. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £24,215, to complete the sum for 
the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

(8.) £250, to complete the sum for 
the Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

(9.) £1,985, to complete the sum for 
the Office of Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, Ireland. 

(10.) £23,096, to complete the sum 
for the Department of the Registrar 
General of Births, &c., Ireland. 

(11.) £91,200, to complete the sum 
=e Local Government Board, Ire- 
and. 

(12.) £4,394, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Office, Ireland. 

(18.) £22,326, to complete the sum 
for the Office of Public Works, Ireland. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


{May 2, 1873} 
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AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN BILL. 
[BILL 8.] COMMITTEE. 

(Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Pell, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. Kay- 

Shuttleworth. Mr. Kennaway.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Interpretation.) 

Coronet BARTTELOT moved an 
Amendment, to the effect that the age 
under which children could not be em- 
ployed should be 10 instead of 12 years. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out the word ‘twelve,’ in 
order to insert the word ‘“ ten.”— 
( Colonel Barttelot.) 


Mr. BRAND, in opposing the Amend- 
ment, said, he gave it his most unquali- 
fied dissent. Indeed, he should rather 
have increased than decreased the age, 
for he should move an Amendment that 
14 was the proper time to fix. He also 
wished to increase the age for carter’s 
boys from eight to ten years of age. 

Mr. CLARE READ believed the pro- 
vision in the Bill hit the happy medium, 
and therefore supported the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he approved of the 
proposed Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Herts (Mr. Brand), on the ground 
that if education was to take any hold of 
the children, it was desirable that the 
age should be increased instead of being 
diminished, as it would be by the pro- 
position of the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot). 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘twelve’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 48: Majority 10. 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHETon 
Cross, Amendment made, by inserting 
the word ‘‘thirteen,” in place of the 
word “twelve,” just struck out. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 5 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Penalty on offences against 
Act.) 

On the Motion of Colonel Barrretor, 
Amendments made in page 3, line 39, by 
striking out five pounds and inserting 
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“two pounds ;” and in line 41 by strik- 
ing out oxe pound, and inserting “five 
shillings.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses and Schedule 
agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL.—[{Bu 7.] 


(Mr. Hinde Palmer, Mr. Amphlett, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Jacob Bright.) 
CoMMITTEE. [Progress 25th April. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the House do now go into Com- 
mittee upon the said Bill.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 5th May, 1873. 


MINUTES. ] — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Churston, after the death of his grand- 
father. 

Punic Birus—First Reading—Rock of Cashel * 
(90) ; Australian Colonies (Customs Duties) * 
(91); Tramways Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * (93). 

Second Reading—Fulford Chapel Marriages Le- 
galization * (82). 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(89), and passed. 


GAS COMPANIES BILLS—THE PRICE 
OF COAL AND GAS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp REDESDALE called attention 
to certain Bills introduced this Session 
by Gas Companies for a permanent in- 
crease in their maximum charges on ac- 
count of the sudden rise in the price of 
coal within the last 12 months, and to 
the inexpediency of granting such an 
increase even in cases in which some im- 
mediate addition to the present rates 
may be properly conceded, as it may be 
reasonably expected that the late in- 
crease in the F aig of coal may not be 
permanent. Now, he thought it ex- 


tremely desirable that the House should 
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express such an opinion on this matter 
as would be likely to lead to a uniform 
course of action by the Select Committees 
before whom the Bills of those com- 
panies would come. He must say that 
he did not think what they asked for 
should be conceded as a matter of course, 
These companies, like other companies, 
were speculative bodies which had ob- 
tained from Parliament concessions 
which were made to them on terms 
which included a maximum price, and 
they must take the consequences. Some 
of the Bills might come up from the 
Commons as unopposed Bills, and in this 
case he could act uniformly with respect 
to their provisions ; but when they came 
before the Select Committees it would 
not be well to have one Committee doing 
one thing and another Committee an- 
other thing. He was quite willing to 
admit that if, as regarded the price of 
coal, matters remained for some time as 
they were at present, there might be 
reason in some cases for fresh legislation 
to enable Gas Companies to carry on their 
business, which at the maximum price 
allowed by their existing Acts they might 
not be able to do. But the increased 
price of coal had not as yet lasted long 
enough to justify a general increase in 
the maximum which the Gas Companies 
were allowed to charge ;—and it must be 
borne in mind that many of those com- 
panies had long contracts, under which 
they would continue for a long time to 
come to be supplied with coals at the old 
rates. In the case of those Companies 
clearly there was no ground for asking 
for any increase of their maximum. 
Again, in many instances the Gas Com- 
panies had been making very large 
dividends, and were perfectly well able, 
with good management, to carry on their 
works at a profit, though, perhaps, for 
the next half-year or so they might not 
be able to make such profits as they 
divided in past half-years. He did not 
think that areduced dividend, where there 
was still a profit, a sufficient ground 
on which to base an application to Par- 
liament for an increase of maximum. It 
must be remembered also that if Gas 
Companies had recently been paying a 
higher price for their coal, they had been 
receiving a higher price for their coke. 
The whole matter was a difficult one, 
and therefore he thought an expression of 
opinion in their Lordships’ House for 
the guidance of the Select Committees 
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when the Bills came before them would 
be of advantage. 

Tue Duxse or RICHMOND said, he 
entirely concurred in what had fallen 
from his noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees. He thought it very unde- 
sirable indeed that in consequence of the 
present price of coal these large Oom- 
panies should come for powers to make 
a permanent increase in the price of 
their gas, while the enhanced price of 
coal might not be permanent. At the 
same time, while he thought the larger 
Companies had no sufficient justification 
for such a course, the case might be dif- 
ferent with some of the smaller and 
more recently established Companies. If 
they were obliged to go on with their 
present maximum at the present price of 
coal, they might find themselves on the 
verge of ruin. It struck him that the 
difficulty might be met by an extension 
of the provisions of the Gas and Water 
Facilities Act of 1870 by including 
maximum price and illuminating power 
as mn ar in respect of which Pro- 
visional Orders might be granted by the 
Board of Trade. He believed no risk 
to the public interests would be incurred 
by allowing a Gas Company, or the 
local authorities, to come to the Board 
of Trade for a Provisional Order to 
revise the maximum price, because the 
Board would not issue such an order 
without due inquiry. 

Tae Dvuxe or CLEVELAND doubted 
whether the mode suggested by the 
noble Duke would be a practical one of 
meeting the difficulty. It might be that 
the Gas Companies were in need of a 
temporary increase of their maximum ; 
but there was nothing beyond specula- 
tion to guide them in arriving at a con- 
clusion as to whether the increase in the 
price of coal would-be permanent. 
There was considerable difference of 
opinion on this subject, and therefore he 
thought that powers ought not to be 
given to the Companies for a permanent 
increase. If an increase were to be al- 
lowed to them, it ought to be only for a 
limited period—say two years; and if a 
necessity for a continuance of such an 
increase should appear at the end of that 
period they could apply to Parliament 


again. 

Eart GREY said, it appeared to him 
that if any increase in the maximum 
were allowed it should be only for a 
strictly limited period. He was of opi- 
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nion also that it should be an Instruction 
to the Select Committees not to grant 
any increase until after a careful and 
searching inquiry. Some of those Com- 
panies were taking a very unfair advan- 
tage of the monopoly which Parliament 
had conceded to them, and therefore he 
thought some Resolution ought to be 
come to declaring that no Select Com- 
mittee ought to grant an increase of 
maximum price for an unlimited period, 
and that in no case should a Select Com- 
mittee grant any increase whatever with- 
out a strict inquiry in which it had been 
established by evidence that the Com- 
pany had done its best to economize the 
production of gas. In return for their 
monopoly Gas Companies ought to give 
the public good gas and economize the 
production as much as possible. 

Lorp EGERTON or TATTON said, 
there was very great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the profits of a public Company, 
and whether it exercised due economy in 
production. If the Legislature should 
once sanction the principle that Gas 
Companies were to obtain an increase of 
maximum price on the ground of a rise 
in the price of material, there would be 
applications for the same powers from 
Companies of every kind, and he did not 
see how Parliament could consistently 
refuse the request. Any concession by 
Parliament such as that now asked for 
by the Gas Companies ought to be re- 
garded with great caution and be very 
carefully considered. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had done great service by bring- 
ing this matter before the House, with 
the object, as he understood his noble 
Friend, of eliciting their Lordships’ 
views in reference to the subject. 
Several valuable suggestions had been 
thrown out; but it must be admitted 
that the question was one of very great 
importance and of immense difficulty. 
He thought it of sufficient importance 
for consideration by a General Com- 
mittee, which might inquire and advise 
the House as to the course most desirable 
to be taken. To increase the price of 
gas without necessity would be a dan- 
gerous proceeding, but it might also be 
dangerous to call upon the Gas Com- 
panies to supply gas at less than cost 
price. If their Lordships thought well 
of his estion, he would propose that 
a Committee be appointed to consider 
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the general question of what rule should 
be acted on in the case of those applica- 
tions by Gas Companies. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it right 
to observe the circumstances were dif- 
ferent in the cases of different Compa- 
nies. It might be desirable to permit a 
small increase in the price for a limited 
time, in order to prevent some of the 
Companies closing their works; but as 
far as he was able to judge, the demand 
made on Parliament was unreasonable 
in very many cases. If their Lordships 
permitted him, he would think over the 
matter, with the view of considering 
whether he might not be able to suggest 
some course of action. If he should not 
be able to do so, or if their Lordships 
should not approve his suggestion, a 
General Committee might be appointed. 
He might mention that almost all town 
Corporations were now seeking to'get the 
supply of gas into their own hands. 
He doubted whether that was good 
policy at the present moment, and would 
recommend those bodies not to be too 
hasty. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL—(Nos. 14, 45, 73, 89.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°,” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Lorp DENMAN moved that the Bill 
be read a third time this day six months. 
He did so in order that he might repeat 
his protest against the abolition of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of their Lordships’ 
House. He thought that, at all events, 
they ought to postpone the matter till 
next year. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘now’) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months.” )—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 

On Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion, Resolved, in the 
Affirmative ; Bill read 3* accordingly. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that if this 
Bill passed the nation would lose its 
ancient and constitutional right of ap- 

ealing for justice to Parliament in the 
ast resort. He should therefore move 
an Amendment, reserving to the House 
of Lords its Appellate Jurisdiction in 
certain cases. 


Ea Granville 


{LORDS} 
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An Amendment moved in Clause 20, 
page 9, line 26, after (‘‘ Privy Council”) 
to insert— 

(“ Except when the Court of Appeal shall be 
of opinion that any Appeal ought to be re-heard, 
in which case the Court shall order such Appeal 
to be referred to the House of Lords.”)—(The 
Lord Redesdale.) 


Amendment negatived. 
Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 


moved to drop out a parenthesis in 
Clause 21. That parenthesis was in 
these words, ‘‘except appeals from any 
Ecclesiastical Court, and petitionsrelating 
thereto.” The effect of his Amendment 
would be to hand over ecclesiastical 
appeals, which did not come within the 
scope of operation of the Bill, to the 
new Court of Appeal—so that all ap- 
peals, ecclesiastical and civil, would go 
to that Court. The most rev. Primate 
had urged him to put off his proposition 
till the whole question of ecclesiastical 
discipline came to be considered. But 
a recommendation to delay the whole 
question till the whole question could be 
considered was only a Parliamentary 
expression for putting it off till the 
Greek Kalends. It would never be 
brought forward because it would be 
something like a declaration of civil 
war within the Church. The question 
was one of the last which any Go- 
vernment would like to take up, and 
one of the last which Parliament would 
feel itself able to deal with. The Right 
Rev. Bench would not be disposed to 
submit themselves to the provisions of 
an Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill, and the 
other House of Parliament would be 
unwilling to pass such a measure for the 
clergy, if the Bishops were to be excluded 
from its operation. He desired not only 
to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
evils of the ecclesiastical tribural which 
this Bill left untouched, but also point 
out how the Bill would add to those 
evils. The Bill modified to a very serious 
degree the existing Courts of Ecclesi- 
astical Appeal; and, unless their Lord- 
ships altered the measure in some such 
way as he proposed, it would put the 
Church in a state of great and singular 
embarrassment. He objected to the 
constitution of the tribunal before which 
ecclesiastical appeals were now brought 
for decision. He objected to the pre- 
sence of the Bishops on the Judicial 
Committee; and he held that such 
objection was consistent not only with 
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— for the episcopal office, but also 
with respect for the occupants of the 
episcopal Bench, who were all the more 
worthy of that feeling because for the 
last 25 years they had been appointed 
from among the best and holiest men 
in the Church. He hoped, therefore, 
in anything he might say it would 
not be supposed that he was saying any- 
thing wanting in respect either to the 
episcopal office or to the most rev. and 
right rev. Prelates themselves. His 
objection was that the Bishops were 
unlearned men. They were not learned 
in the law, and yet as members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
they were called on to decide legal ques- 
tions. If they were put on the Com- 
mittee merely as assessors he would have 
no objection—his objection was that they 
were unlearned persons voting in a Court 
of final Appeal. Those who advocated 
the system were in this dilemma :—Was 
it or was it not a right thing that un- 
learned persons should vote in a Court 
of final Appeal? If it was a right 
thing, why should they abolish the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords? It could be for no want of 
power, because they had plenty of un- 
learned people there. But if it was not 
a right thing, and if they had abolished 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of that House 
because the attendance of learned Mem- 
bers to hear appeals was precarious, and 
they would not have appeals decided by 
unlearned persons, why should they have 
appeals heard by unlearned persons on 
the Judicial Committee? But it was 
not alone that Bishops were unlearned 
in the law that constituted his objection 
to their sitting on appeals. Not only 
were they unlearned persons, but they 
were persons who generally were pledged 
to a particular side on the questions at 
issue before them on the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The questions in dispute were 
matters of their daily life. During the 
whole of their lives they had probably 
been preaching and writing, and even 
administering ecclesiastical discipline, 
with regard to questions on which, as 
Members of the Judicial Committee, 
they were asked for a judicial opinion. 
If the days of political trials were to 
come again, would it not be thought 
ridiculous to have the Prime Minister 
and the Home Secretary Judges in such 
cases? But Cabinet Ministers were not 
more pledged in political questions than 
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were Bishops in religious questions such 
as those brought before the Court of 
Appeal. These were old objections which 
he had always held to be fatal to the 
Judicial Committee as it stood. But he 
wanted to point out how the Judicial 
Committee would stand when this Bill 
became law. At present the Judicial 
Committee had for its Members the 
Lord Chancellor and all noble and 
learned Lords who had filled the office 
of Lord Chancellor ; the Lord President 
and all who had preceded him in his 
office; the three Chiefs of the Common 
Law Courts, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Vice Chancellors, the Lords Justices, the 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, the Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty, and those 
four paid Members who, under cireum- 
stances of considerable controversy, were 
appointed a year or two ago. Let their 
Lordships see how this Bill would work 
as regarded the constitution of the Judi- 
cial Committee. The paid members 
were to go over to the new Court of 
Appeal ; the Vice Chancellors, as mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee, would 
be abolished, and so would be the Lords 
Justices, the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, and the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Bankruptcy. Only the three Chiefs 
of the Courts of Common Law and the 
Master of the Rolls would be left. He 
thought he might say that the Chiefs of 
the Courts of Common Law scarcely 
ever attended the meetings of the Judi- 
cial Committee, and the Master of the 
Rolls was not likely to attend in future, 
because he was to have other appellate 
work thrown upon him by this Bill. 
The practical result would be that be- 
sides the Bishops who had seats on it 
the Judicial Committee would consist of 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Pre- 
sident, and any ex-Lord Chancellors 
and ex-Lord Presidents that might like 
to attend. Of course, if ex-Chancellors 
could always be called upon, the Com- 
mittee might be tolerably strong in 
learned members; but experience in 
their Lordships’ House proved that the 
attendance of ex-Lord Chancellors could 
not be relied on. The consequence, 
therefore, would be that they would 
have to fall back, as a Court of final 
Appeal in ecclesiastical causes, upon the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, 
and two Bishops. Those members who 
were independent would not be learned, 
and those members who were learned 
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would not be independent. Now take 
the case of political trials—in ordinary 
matters of civil jurisdiction the composi- 
tion of the Court was of less importance. 
He would have the greatest confidence 
in the independence of his noble Friend 
who now filled the office of Lord Pre- 
sident, and his noble and learned Friend 
who filled the office of Lord Chancellor ; 
but those were political offices, and he 
was dealing with the office and not with 
the man when he said that when ques- 
tions in which the Crown or the Execu- 
tive was concerned had to be decided 
the independence of the Court became a 
matter of the greatest importance, and 
no one would think of putting in the 
Court two removable Ministers of the 
Crown. He did not say that questions 
such as those which must come before 
the Judicial Committee would be re- 
garded as political questions in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term; but often they 
were matters of public interest, and 
affected the feelings and beliefs of large 
numbers of persons, and were therefore 
matters respecting which Ministers of 
the Crown in view of an election might 
be biassed. He was not suggesting that 
any of the successors of his two noble 
Friends would be biassed; but they 
might be suspected of it, and if recourse 
was had to the Act of William IV., and 
two members were appointed under the 
sign manual to act in their stead, the 
suspicion might attach to the members 
so appointed. They must remember 
that they were now dealing, not with 
the present Judicial Committee, but 
with what this Bill would make it—a 
limbless torso; and they must consider 
what would be the feelings of those 
whose cases would be decided in these 
ecclesiastical suits when they reflected 
upon the composition of the Court by 
which they had been condemned. Courts 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline depended 
more on opinion than any other Courts 
and upon the constitution of the Court 
depended to a very great extent the 
effectiveness of its jurisdiction. It had 
very little power. If it attempted to 
stem any great wave of religious feeling 
it would be overborne, and its power 
depended very much on the influence 
which the judgment of men known to 
be learned, and known to be impartial, 
produced on those who were interested. 
If, instead of having a reputation for 
learning and impartiality their reputa- 
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tion was entirely of an opposite descrip. 
tion, their moral influence would 
gone, the value of their jurisdiction 
would cease, and instead of closing liti- 
gation and appeasing angry feelings 
they would increase the former and still 
further exasperate the latter. 


An Amendment moved, Clause 21, 
lines 36 and 37, leave out (‘except 
appeals from any Ecclesiastical Court 
and petitions relating thereto.’’)—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he would first confine himself 
to the objections which the noble Mar- 
quess had urged against the Judicial 
Committee as it would stand after 
this Bill passed. If it would be ren- 
dered so inefficient as the noble Mar- 
quess said, he should like to know from 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack—or from some other noble 
and learned Lord—how it was to per- 
form the functions which it was still to 
retain with reference to important mat- 
ters other than those of appeals in 
questions of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
was to retain what he might call the 
visitatorial power which it at present 
possessed in reference to Colleges and 
Universities, and Her Majesty had au- 
thority to refer many most important 
matters to the Judicial Committee. 
When the noble Marquess mentioned 
the Members of the Judicial Commit- 
tee he omitted to note that it was com- 
petent to Her Majesty to summon to 
that Committee any other Members of 
the Privy Council whom she might deem 
fit to exercise the duties of the office. 
The noble Marquess objected to the 
composition of the Judicial Committee 
on the ground that the Bishops who had 
seats on it were unlearned, and that they 
were partial. It was true that in one 
sense they might be said to be un- 
learned ; but if matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline coming before the Judicial 
Committee involved questions of the- 
ology, and of great intricacy, was it pos- 
sible that they could administer the law 
without any knowledge of theology ? 
Was not, therefore, theological as neces- 
sary as legal learning? Nay, if—as 
the noble Marquess put it—the ques- 
tions were of such a character that any 
man entertaining theological opinions 
was likely to place himself on one side 
or the other, he asked whether it was 
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not ible that for the hearing and 
deciding such questions the ecclesiastical 
Members of the Committee might be 
said to be more learned than the lay 
Members? He was not going to reveal 
the secrets of the Judicial Committee, 
but he was going to make an assertion 
which would be found correct when the 
secrets of that Committee came to be 
known. It was that there had been 
many instances in which the most learned 
Members of that body might have fallen 
into difficulties if they had not had the 
benefit of the advice of those unlearned 
Members, who — though they might 
make valuable suggestions on points in 
which law and theology were intricately 
intermixed—could not be supposed to be 
able to advise the Court on mere matters 
of law. He could conceive it quite pos- 
sible that some noble and learned Lords 
who, in their legal capacity might be the 
ablest men in the kingdom, might still, 
from their ignorance of theological terms, 
so express themselves in a decision upon 
a theological point that this might be 
the result—and he would venture to say 
it would have been the result in past 
times had there not been ecclesiastical 
Members of the Privy Council to correct 
them—that one decision might have ex- 
cluded the whole High Church party, 
another might have excluded the Low 
Church party, and a third the Broad 
Church party. Atthe least, then, ecclesias- 
tical Members might be of use in guiding 
the language used in decisions by themost 
learned members of the legal profession. 
In the various cases with which he had 
to do, he had always found the greatest 
willingness on the part of noble and 
learned Lords to consult the ecclesiasti- 
cal Members on the matters in which 
they could really be of use. It had not 
been uncommon to request the ecclesias- 
tical Members to draw up their opinion, 
to distribute it among all the Members, 
and to pay the utmost deference to the 
advice of the ecclesiastical Members in 
the final judgment. He could hardly 
suppose the noble Marquess intended to 
divide the House, for he believed Notice 
of the Amendment was sent out so late 
that many Members of the House were 
not aware of the noble Marquess’s in- 
tention to propose it ; but it was desirable 
there should be a little discussion upon 
the subject, because it was possible that 
public opinion might be informed by 
such discussion, Hie was not sanguine 
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enough to think he could convert the 
noble Marquess ; but the remarks of the 
Episcopal Bench might be of use in 
future discussions on the subject. He 
quite agreed with the noble Marquess 
that it was right this question should be 
fully and fairly considered. He was 
himself -by no means wedded to the ex- 
isting Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as a Court for hearing ecclesias- 
tical suits; he thought it was highly 
probable that when this Bill had become 
law—which it had not yet—it might be 
found necessary to introduce certain 
changes ; and he should be quite ready, 
when they had had some experience of 
the working of the proposed system, to 
consider whether alterations might not 
be made in the present arrangements. 
But whatever alterations were made, he 
trusted they would not be in the charac- 
ter of rash innovations. The history of 
the process for dealing with ecclesiastical 
causes went back a very long way indeed, 
and he maintained that the mixed tri- 
bunal which at present sat in these cases 
represented the deliberate judgment of 
the Church of England in every stage in 
which it had existed since the Refor- 
mation. The old Court of Delegates 
consisted partly of ecclesiastics and 
partly of laymen. That Court of Dele- 
gates was subject to certain Commis- 
sions of Review appointed from time 
to time by the Sovereign. Usually, 
the Court of Review was a mixed 
body, consisting partly of ecclesiastics 
and partly of civilians. He was aston- 
ished that in the quarter where it might 
least have been expected, there seemed 
to have been a sudden conversion to the 
opinion that all ecclesiastical matters 
ought to be submitted to a purely lay 
tribunal. Many who were now anxious 
for a lay tribunal only were within 
human memory anxious for nothing but 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have never said so. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
continued: He did not say the noble 
Marquess had said so; but he was re- 
minded of a remark made by a noble 
Earl of great political experience, whose 
absence he regretted: On hearing that 
this proposal was to be made, he said he 
thought it a good one, but when he con- 
sidered the quarter from whence it came 
he could not help thinking there was 
something at the bottom of it. There 
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were many who, to his astonishment, 
advocated the actual subjugation of the 
whole ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the 
country to laymen, who a short time 
ago were all in favour of there being 
none but ecclesiastical Judges in these 
Courts; and he could not help thinking 
there was “something at the bottom of 
it.’ He believed it was this—that 
whereas it was now often difficult to in- 
duce the clergy to accept the decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, it would be found much more 
easy to treat the decisions of this tribunal 
with little respect if there were none 
but laymen upon it. The clergy would 
say—‘‘ What is the value of the opinion 
of laymen on ecclesiastical matters? 
Ecclesiastics ought to decide ecclesias- 
tical questions, and we regard the deci- 
sions of this tribunal of laymen as nothing 
at all.” There was ‘“‘something at the 
bottom”? by which persons justified to 
their own minds this extreme desire to 
subjugate the whole eeclesiastical juris- 
diction of the country to a lay tribunal. 
When the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Delegates was transferred to the Privy 
Council ecclesiastics were appointed as- 
sessors, and, by the Church Discipline 
Act, three Prelates were made members 
of the Court. He believed, as he had 
said, that in all periods of the his- 
tory of the Church these tribunals had 
been mixed, and his advice was that 
in these things we should not rashly 
change our old institutions. The Church 
of England, like every other old con- 
stitutional body, might very well admit 
of reforms, but those reforms should 
not be in the teeth of all precedent since 
the constitution of the Church arose. 
These were times when of ail others it 
was least desirable to be rash in meddling 
with the institutions of the country. 
All disestablished Churches were subject 
to lay tribunals, and even that great 
body which held itself most independent 
of the Civil Power would, unless he were 
misinformed, in a case which was about 
to come before the Courtof Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, have to submit itself to the 
‘ordinary process of a civil Court. It had 
hitherto been the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Church of England as an 


Established Church that in a 
ecclesiastical members had had their 
place, and he did not wish to see a 
change which would assimilate in this 
respect the condition of that Church to 
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the condition of disestablished Churches 
unless there were some grave reasons for 
it. He had no doubt their Lordships 
were as fully convinced as he was of the 
necessity of guarding very carefully that 
Established Church on which the rights 
and liberties of English Protestants had 
so long depended; and he therefore 
trusted that whatever changes were made 
in this matter, nothing would be done 
rashly or which, after a few years, they 
might have most seriously to regret. 
He believed if this change proposed by 
the noble Marquess—he ventured to say, 
in an off-hand manner—were adopted 
they would repent it very soon indeed. 
THz Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he did not think his noble Friend the 
noble Marquess was open to the charge 
of having dealt with this important 
subject in any very sudden or off-hand 
manner. Indeed, he could himself re- 
call discussions with reference to it 
which had been introduced by his noble 
Friend on previous occasions. Look- 
ing to his own state of mind, he was 
honestly bound to say that for many 
years past he had felt this to be a 
very difficult question—on which much 
might be said on both sides—and it was 
only after much hesitation he had come 
to the conclusion that upon the whole 
the proposal of his noble Friend was one 
which it would be right for the House 
to adopt. He certainly was not one who 
would by word or deed knowingly con- 
tribute to sever the union between the 
Church and State; but he could not 
agree with the most rev. Primate when 
he spoke of the tribunal to which he re- 
ferred as one of the ancient institutions 
of the country. The tribunal owed its 
origin to Lord Brougham when he created 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and it was, in many of its 
essential features, very different indeed 
from that Court of Delegates to which. 
the most rev. Prelate alluded. The 
whole history of the Court showed how 
very anomalous it was. At the time it 
was created no real provision was made 
for ecclesiastical cases. They were of 
such little importance in public opinion 
that they escaped attention when the Ju- 
dicial Committee was created, and it was 
only by a subsequent enactment in the 
Clergy Discipline Act that the omission 
was corrected. They were therefore deal- 
ling with a comparatively newly-created 
tribunal, and one which he ventured to 
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think had not proved itself altogether 
worthy of public approval—not from the 
fault of those who sat on it, but from its 
own inherent and essential defects. Its 
first and most obvious defect was that 
the spiritual element was numerically in- 
sufficient for its duties. There were but 
three Prelates on the Judicial Committee, 
and it had occurred before now that one 
of these was disqualified by some formal 
defect or some act he had done in an 
inferior Court. But the main objection 
was this—that, as far as the spiritual 
element was concérned, it was both too 
little and too much. It was too little be- 
cause the number of Prelates was insuffi- 
cient, and they were liable as members of 
the tribunal to be out-voted. Whatever 

ersonal influence they might command 
ty their rank and learning, it could not 
be pretended that they were an adequate 
representation either of the Right Rev. 
Bench, of the Clergy, or of the whole 
body of the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, it was too 
much, because those who were alive 
to the present unhappy differences of 
opinion in the Church must see how 
greatly any one of those Prelates became 
as it were, in public opinion, compro- 
mised when, sitting on that tribunal, he 
joined voluntarily or involuntarily in the 
judgments which might be given. The 
difficulties attending the position of 
Bishops were certainly not less now than 
in former times; but such a tribunal as 
this tended at least to aggravate those 
difficulties. He thought the Court should 
appear to be what it was in reality, and 
what it had on various occasions itself 
affirmed that it was, a tribunal of law- 
yers, not of divines, appointed to explain 
the legal value of phrases and words. 
If, indeed, divines formed any part of 
the Court then he preferred a suggestion 
thrown out that evening that they should 
sit as assessors rather than as Judges re- 
sponsible for the judgment of the Court. 
The unsatisfactory character of the Court 
being admitted as regards the spiritual 
element, there were but two alternatives 
—either to remove the Prelates alto- 
gether from the tribunal, or to increase 
them to an adequate representation of 
the Bishops’ Bench. Was there any one 
in that House who, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the country and time, 
would say that it would be practicable 
in any way to increase the number of 
Bishops who now sat on the tribunal? 
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But, if so, then the only remaining 
course was to reduce the Court to a 
purely lay character. There were some 
words which fell from the most rev. 
Primate which appeared to open the 
door to a suggestion which he would 
make. The most rev. Primate said, that 
there might be some advantage in the 
discussion in this House with a view to 
the settlement of the question. It was 
possible that this Session had gone too 
far to allow of a Select Committee being 
appointed, but if the most rev. Primate 
would lend his assistance for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the best means of 
dealing with this tribunal, whatever 
might be the result of the discussion to- 
night some measure on which both sides 
of the House might come to an easy 
agreement might be arrived at. He was 
quite aware that this was a question 
which had many practical bearings, and 
he believed the result their Lordships 
should have in view would be best at- 
tained by a Committee comprising all 
the learning and ability of the House, 
such as their Lordships had appointed 
on similar occasions. 

Lorpv DYNEVOR said, as far as his 
own feelings were concerned, he would 
not object that any case to which he 
was a party should be carried before 
the Court of Appeal. He would rather 
be tried by civilians than by ecclesiastics, 
because that Court would be composed 
of the most eminent Judges of the land, 
men trained in the law, trained to the 
reading of documents, and to the con- 
sideration and interpretation of evidence; 
and he did not think that the clergy 
generally were qualified in the same way. 
There was a theological bias in the minds 
of clergymen—and the more conscien- 
tiously and strongly they felt the greater 
bias there was—which prevented them 
from taking as impartial a view as the 
Judges of the land would be likely to 
do. There could not be three more 
fair, candid, and. moderate, clergy- 
men than the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London; but for all that he 
should be sorry that there should be 
anything like a majority of ecclesiastics 
in the highest Court of Appeal. But 
though for himself he should be per- 
fectly satisfied that all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters of dispute should be referred to a 
lay tribunal, still, as the most rev. Pri- 
mate had stated, he doubted whether 
that would be a satisfactory course to 
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the clergy. There was a strong — 
on their part that ecclesiastics shoul 
not be altogether excluded. No long 
time, however, ought to be allowed to 
elapse before something was done to im- 
prove the Court. One would expect that 
the decisions of the highest Court should 
be carried out; but it was only necessary 
to enter some of the churches of the 
metropolis to see that this was not the 
case. More than one of the Bishops 
had told him of the great difficulty they 
experienced in enforcing the law on ac- 
count of the enormous expense. What 
he would wish to see was a spirit of 
loyalty in the clergy, because if the 
clergy were to teach with effect the 
people. to obey the law, they must be 
the first themselves to set the example 
of obedience. Numbers of the clergy 
were at present doing very much as they 
liked, and if things went on in that way 
the Church would go to pieces. He felt, 
therefore, that it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the welfare of the clergy 
that the law should be clearly ascertained 
and fully and firmly administered. 

THe Earn or HARROWBY said, 
he thought the real reason of the com- 
plaints against the existing tribunal was 
the impartial position which it had always 
maintained, and that it had not sided 
with any extreme party in the Church. 
At one time it did not satisfy the High 
Church party, at another the Low Church 
party, and at another the so-called 
Broad Church party, and at all times 
it had taken so even a way that it had 
kept the Church of England in the high 
middle position which had long been 
characteristic of it. He was not, there- 
fore, prepared to join in the general 
condemnation which had been bestowed 
on the present system by the noble 
Marquess. But he still thought that 
the measure now before the House in 
regard to the High Court of Judicature, 
and also certain difficulties which had 
been experienced, made it necessary to re- 
consider the constitution of the tribunal. 
In the first place, his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had pointed 
out thatthe tribunal would be reduced 
hereafter to a skeleton, and would be 
perfectly inadequate to the performance 
of its duties; and besides there were 
certain inconveniences attaching to the 
position of certain eminent ecclesiastics, 
who were now placed upon the Privy 
Council Committee. From their being 
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placed upon it, the public mind could 
not get rid of the idea that it was in fact 
a Court of Heresy instead of a Court 
of Law, and this radical vice in the 
connection between ecclesiastical and 
lay bodies in this tribunal, although it 
had not had any injurious effect in 
falsifying the conclusions to which the 
tribunal had come, had led to confusion 
in the public mind. It had led the public 
to conceive that where the tribunal had 
pronounced an opinion it had announced 
the Church’s doctrines as a Council or 
Synod, and in that way it had given 
trouble to many scrupulous minds. More- 
over, those Prelates who sat upon the 
Judicial Committee were taken to be 
expressing their own opinions on dis- 
puted doctrinal points when they simply 
joined with the rest of the Committee — 
in interpreting the law. It would 
certainly be a very great improvement 
to remove the Bishops from such an 
awkward position. Not only so, but 
those whose cases were adjudicated upon 
would be placed in a position more easy 
to be comprehended by the public. At 
present, persons condemned upon the 
recommendation of the Judicial Com- 
mittee regarded the judgment as an im- 
perfect expression of the Church’s mind 
on the one hand, and-as an imperfect 
expression of the Judges’ minds, as 
Judges, on the other. It would be 
better if they could be brought to con- 
sider the matter not as a Church ques- 
tion, but simply as a matter of law 
and contract as between them and the 
nation under which they had contracted 
to do and say certain things, and not to 
do and say certain things under a con- 
tract, which it was contended had not 
been fulfilled. The notion that an Ee- 
clesiastical Court should decide such 
questions had never existed in the 
Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion, and it would be better if the sem- 
blance of such an idea, and the anom- 
alies it gave rise to, were wholly done 
away with. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
as constituted for the consideration of 
ecclesiastical causes, was not the same 
as that Committee for any other purpose. 
The Bishops formed no part of the Com- 
mittee for the consideration of causes 
other than ecclesiastical, but in ecclesias- 
tical cases the Bishops were as much 
Judges as their lay brethren. No doubt 
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the Judicial Committee had been ac- 
curately described by the most rev. Pri- 
mate as acontinuance of tribunals which 
had existed since the Reformation. From 
the time of the Reformation until the 
establishment of the Judicial Committee, 
the Sovereign, in right of the temporal 
supremacy over all Courts, ecclesiastical 
and civil, within the dominions of the 
Crown, appointed for every particular 
occasion by writ out of Chancery a body 
of so-called Delegates, who were selected 
by the Minister of the Crown. These 
Delegates might be laymen or ecclesias- 
tics; but the Committee usually consisted 
of both laymen and ecciesiastics. 
the cases of the few insignificant excep- 
tions to this rule the Delegates were all 
laymen. The constitution of the Court 
of Delegates, however, differed very 
much from the present Judicial Com- 
mittee, because it was a tribunal selected 
for each particular occasion by the 
Executive Power; whereas the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was a 
permanent tribunal constituted for ad- 
ministering the general law of the land 
as far as it applied to this description of 
cases. He had been thus particular be- 
cause whenever the time arrived for deal- 
ing with this question it would be im- 
portant to bear the history of the tribunal 
in mind. It had been assumed that the 
Bill under consideration would tend to 
weaken the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, so far as the temporal 
part of its constitution was concerned. 
But this was not so. Her Majesty was 
able to refer any mixed legal and poli- 
tical question upon which she needed the 
advice of the Privy Council to the Judicial 
Committee. It was unnecessary to enu- 
merate the cases in which that power 
had been exercised. There were several 
recent cases as well as others of more 
remote date. Aslong as it was desirable 
the Crown should take the advice of the 
Judicial Committee of her Privy Council, 
it would be desirable she should continue 


on her Privy Council a sufficient number 


of learned men. He had no doubt that, 
if this Bill became law, the same class 
of eminent men would be appointed 
Privy Councillors who had been ap- 
pointed up to the present time. It never 
had been the practice to impose upon the 
Crown a statutory obligation to appoint 
anybody to the office of Privy Councillor ; 
but it had been the common usage to re- 
cognize in that manner the meritorious 
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services of distinguished Judges; and he 
had no doubt the practice would be con- 
tinued. Upon the practical question he 
wished to say a few words. When his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
intimated his intention to introduce this 
question, he (the Lord Chancellor) said 
that if it should appear that the right 
rev. Bench and the clergy of the Church 
of England generally desired to refer 
these appeals to the Court constituted 
under the Bill, there would, in his mind, 
be no difficulty in principle to prevent 
him from accepting the change. Buthe 
was not prepared to make the proposal, 


In | because he thought it would have the 


effect of entangling one great question 
with another. It was a great matter 
enough to deal with the whole Civil 
Judicature of the country; but if they 
were to add to that an attempt to satisfy 
all parties in the Church by a reconsti- 
tution of the appellate jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical affairs, they might postpone 
to a more remote period than he hoped 
would be the case the constitution of any 
new Appellate Court whatever. The pre- 
sent debate had been entirely upon eccle- 
siastical questions, and he felt sure that 
that discussion would be continued if 
their Lordships took the present occasion 
for dealing with this important part of a 
much larger subject which lay behind 
it. In another place, if the proposal of 
the noble Marquess was accepted, the 
discussion of the ecclesiastical bearings 
of the measure would assume at least as 
large proportions as the discussion of its 
civil bearings. He should not have in- 
troduced the present Bill if he did not 
believe it to be a measure of importance 
and usefulness to the country, and he 
therefore trusted that the present sub- 
ject would not be introduced into it, but 
that it would be reserved for considera- 
tion on its own merits on a more con- 
venient occasion. 

Lorp CAIRNS agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack in 
considering that the present was an inop- 
portune occasion on which to discuss the 
proposal of the noble Marquess, and 
hoped the sense of the House would not 
be asked in the form of a division. At the 
same time he desired to express his opi- 
nion that the question was not one which 
could long be left in its present position, 
and that the noble Marquess had done 
good service in ventilating the subject. 
He was not quite as sanguine as his 
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noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack in thinking that the operation of 
the Bill would be to add strength to the 
constitution of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. He thought the 
strength of the Committee would be im- 
paired, and that would be an argument 
in favour of transferring the jurisdiction 
upon ecclesiastical causes as far as the 
lay element was concerned to the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal to be created by the 
Bill; but he thought the question should 
be considered by itself. He owned that 
it had always appeared to him that 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of the constitution of a purely lay 
Appellate Tribuna] to deal with eccle- 
siastical causes, and that the ecclesiasti- 
cal element should be removed from it, 
except that right rev. Prelates should 
act as assessors merely; but he did not 
think the present was the proper occa- 
sion on which to discuss that question. 

Tur ArcupisHop or YORK said, he 
thought the arguments of the noble 
Marquess had been met and answered 
by the alternative proposals which had 
been laid before their Lordships by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby). He 
could not approve the course now pro- 
posed to be taken, which was at the last 
moment to send down to another place a 
civil Bill, with great ecclesiastical ques- 
tions suddenly put upon its shoulders, 
and by so doing to deprive themselves of 
the power hereafter to decide whether 
they should have Bishops sitting as as- 
sessors or whether the ecclesiastical ele- 
ment should be altogether excluded. He 
did not think that, if Prelates had sat 
as assessors in the past, the decisions 
arrived at would have differed as far as 
the actual judgments were concerned ; 
but they would have probably been ren- 
dered more clear, from the fact that the 
assessors had made theology their study, 
and were better acquainted with its 
forms and nomenclature. He depre- 
cated the entire and experimental change 
that was proposed to be made in the 
constitution of the tribunal, as one likely 
to plunge the Church of England into a 
fresh course of litigation, and possibly 
involve its very existence as the National 
Church. 

Tue Bisnor or WINCHESTER said, 
he would not enter into the quasi politi- 
cal reasons which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack so ably gave why 
it would not be convenient to add to 
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this Bill, which in itself was weighty, 
provisions for dealing with appeals in 
ecclesiastical cases. That was a course 
of argument, the sound force of which 
he at once allowed. But at the same 
time the question under discussion had 
been frequently before the House, and 
he held that now, when Parliament was 
making great judicial changes, was the 
right time for considering whether eccle- 
siastical appeals should continue to be 
brought bakes the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. In these high 
matters of judicial decision the first object 
was to do everything in order to secure 
that the decision should be very just, 
and the second to make this decision 
appear justin the eyes of the parties 
concerned. He ventured to think that 
the present constitution of the Court of 
Appeal was wanting in these two im- 
portant points. He did not think that 
judgments in ecclesiastical causes by 
persons having seats on the Episcopal 
Bench were likely to be as just, or, if 
they were, to appear to be as just, as 
those pronounced by Judges who were 
not ecclesiastical persons. What had 
fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
opposite so exactly expressed what upon 
the whole was his own opinion on the 
subject that he would not trouble their 
Lordships with any lengthy declaration. 
Bishop Blomfield had once introduced a 
a Bill to enact that before the Judicial 
Committee pronounced a decision on any 
tenet or doctrine of the Church they 
should draw up a case to be answered 
by the Bishops of the two Provinces as 
to what the doctrine was—that case not 
to be binding, but to be of the nature of 
the cases drawn up, he believed, in the 
Court of Admiralty and other Courts, 
for the purpose of obtaining answers to 
questions upon foreign law, which were 
not binding upon the Judges, but which 
helped to guide them to come to a de- 
cision. He had atthe time, many years 
ago, supported that Bill; but he had 
now come to the conclusion that such 
an enactment was not to be desired. 
He did not desire to detain their 
Lordships at that late hour, but he felt 
obliged to say that the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
were not and were never intended to be 
doctrinal declarations for the Church of 
England. They were, as his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack had 
said, strictly civil decisions on appeal by 
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persons who felt themselves injured by 
the decisions of inferior tribunals. The 
judgment which was to guide the ad- 
visers of the Sovereign in matters eccle- 
siastical, had no relation to the abstract 
truth or falsehood of the proposition, 
tenet or doctrine which it treated, but 
with the bare question whether the mode 
in which it had been stated before them 
agreed with those Articles which the 
Church on the one hand and the State 
on the other had agreed to maintain and 
uphold; and he held that trained law- 
yers who had risen to the position of 
great Judges were more likely to inter- 
pret words correctly and impartially, 
with an absence of prejudice, and with a 
desire of being just in regard to both 
parties, than ecclesiastics. He thought 
the legal members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee were likely unduly to defer to 
statements which were made by their bro- 
ther ecclesiastical Judges, and were likely 
therefore in certain cases not to take the 
line they would have taken if they had 
been left to decide the case alone. He 
felt certain from his knowledge of the 
Church of England that that which 
agitated and so often irritated the 
clerical mind outside was not that a 
case had been decided this way or that, 
but that through the presence of most 
rev. and right rev. Prelates on the 
seat of judgthent, the judgments ap- 
peared to them to assume the character 
of decisions on the abstract truth of 
the doctrines involved. He was cer- 
tain that the removal of the Episcopal 
element from the Judicial Committee 
would cause its decisions to be received 
more impartially by the great body of 
the clergy of the Church. He depre- 
cated making the settlement of this 
question depend upon the settlement of 
all questions of ecclesiastical policy upon 
which legislation was required, and 
therefore trusted that the noble Mar- 
quess would not wait for any such com- 
plete ecclesiastical system of jurispru- 
dence, but would bring forward the 
single separate question with a view of 
giving to it legislative effect. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON asked, whe- 
ther it would be quite right to attempt 
to pass so important a measure as this, 
in not merely the very last stage of a 
Bill which did not deal with the matter 
in question, but of which so little no- 
tice had been given that even of the 


right rey. Bishops there were very few 
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who were aware what the evening’s dis- 
cussion related to. The words which 
the noble Marquess now proposed to 
omit comprehended the whole of the 
ecclesiastical appeals. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that 10 days since he had fully explained 
at the Table of the House the nature of 
the Amendment now under discussion, 
and it was not his fault if the right rev. 
Prelate and the general body of the 
clergy did not read the newspapers. 
Reference had been repeatedly made to 
what had been done in certain quarters. 
He objected to being referred to as a 
‘‘quarter,” especially when it was as- 
sumed that that indefinite entity had 
been doing something that it ought not 
to do. He begged to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Amendment (by leave of the House), 
withdrawn. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ROCK OF CASHEL BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide facilities for vesting the 
Rock of Cashel in Trustees—Was presented by 
The Lord Srantey of A.periEy; read 1%, 
(No. 90.) 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIR- 
MATION BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under “ The 
Tramways Act, 1870,” relating to Cardiff, Dews- 
bury, Batley and Birstal, Felixstowe and Fag- 
borough Cliff, Ipswich and Felixstowe, Leicester, 
Middlesborough and Stockton, Neath and dis- 
trict, Newport (Monmouthshire), and South 
London—Was presented by The Lorp Prest- 
DENT; read 1*, (No. 93.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 5th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrreez—Juries (Ire- 
land), Mr. M‘Mahon discharged, Mr. Henry 
Herbert added. 

Suprry—Resolutions [May 2] reported. 

Pusuic Brris—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Customs Duties (Isle of 
Man) * [151]. 











India—H.M. Roman 


Ordered—First Reading—Rating (Liability and 
Value) [146]; Valuation [147]; Consoli- 
dated Rate * [148]; Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) * [145]; Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 9 [149]. 
First Reading—Law Agents (Scotland) * [150]. 
Second Reading — General Valuation (Ireland) 
64] ; Superannuation Act Amendment * 
[aay Entailed and Settled Estates (Scot- 
and) [130]; Customs and Inland Revenue* 
[144]; Crown Lands * [140]; County Authori- 
ties ‘way #4 foal 
Committee — Married Women’s Property Act 
(1870) Amendment * [7]—2.p. 
Committee—Report—University Tests (Dublin) 
(No. 3) * [124]; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation * [131]; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation [182]; Jagrants Law 
Amendment (e-comm.) * [143], 
Considercd as amended—Fairs * [138]; Agricul- 
tural Children * [8]. 
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AFRICA (WEST COAST) — THE FANTI 
CONFEDERATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, Copies of 
any Treaties or other Documents that 
define the extent and nature of the Pro- 
tectorate exercised by this Country over 
the Fanti tribes; of Reports received in 
reference to recent occurrences near Cape 
Coast Castle; and, of the Instructions 
issued to the Naval and Military Com- 
manders of English forces in the dis- 
trict ? 

Viscount ENFIELD (for Mr. Kyarcn- 
BULL-HvGESsEN), in reply, said, informa- 
tion with regard to the nature and extent 
of the Protectorate inquestion was already 
before the House in the Reportof the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the West Coast 
of Africa, printed in June, 1865. Papers 
relative to the cession of the Dutch Forts 
had just been circulated, and further 
Papers, comprising the information asked 
for, would be produced with as little delay 
as possible, in accordance with an un- 
opposed Motion made that evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley). 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREAVES asked the Chairman 
of the Board of Works, When it is pro- 
bable that the Ordnance Survey, which 
is officially stated to have been com- 
menced under General Roy in 1783, will 
be so far advanced as to furnish the 
public with a map of the whole of the 
mainland of Great Britain ? 
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Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, the 
map of Great Britain would not be com- 
plete for some time. The one-inch map 
for England and Wales was already 
published. The map of Scotland would 
be complete in four years, and in six 
years the entire series of maps would 
be furnished, with the hills all shaded in. 


ARMY — CHAPLAINS TO THE FORCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Why Chaplains to the 
Forces of the second and third class re- 
ceive a less allowance for lodging, fuel, 
and lights than other officers of the 
same relative rank ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS in reply, said, 
that the allowances to Chaplains to the 
Forces were regulated by a Special War- 
rant, dated the 5th of November, 1858. 
They received when serving abroad the © 
same allowance for lodging, fuel, and 
light as was granted to Staff officers of 
the same relative rank. When serving 
at home and permitted to live out of 
barracks they were entitled to the rates 
as fixed at the date of the Warrant for 
regimental officers of the same relative 
rank. These allowances had always 
been maintained in subsequent Royal 
Warrants relating to Chaplains to the 
Forces. 


INDIA—H.M. ROMAN CATHOLIC SER- 
VANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the subject of the provision made by 
Government for the religious wants of 
Her Majesty’s servants in India, profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion, has 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and of 
the Governor General in Council; and, 
whether any steps have been taken or 
are contemplated in this matter ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
after the Question put by him to me 
last year, the Secretary of State in 
Council addressed the Viceroy in Coun- 
cil upon this subject, and that it is at 

resent under the consideration of the 
overnment of India. 
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INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS (for Sir 
Rosert Torrens) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that the Banda and Kirwee Booty 
was estimated, two years after the sale 
of the captured property, in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Grant of 10th June 1864, 
at Rs. 7,000,000, exclusive of interest ; 
whether the actual payments fall short 
of that sum by more than Rs. 1,500,000 ; 
how the discrepancy is accounted for ; 
whether there are not prize claims still 
in dispute (besides the claims for the 
funded property of the Chief of Kirwee) 
for arrears of interest and other sums 
amounting to about £100,000 ; and, whe- 
ther these disputed prize claims of the 
troops ought not to be referred (under 
the Act 3 and 4 Vic. c. 65, s. 22) for 
judicial settlement ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend’s first Question, I 
have to say that it is true that the amount 
of the Banda and Kirwee Prize Fund 
fell short of the estimate by about the 
sum named. In reply to his second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the discrepancy 
arose partly from an item having been 
entered twice in the account, partly from 
some articles, particularly jewels, having 
sold indifferently. In reply to his third 
Question, I have to say that the further 
prize claims alluded to can, I presume, 
only be the claims which have already 
been held invalid by the proper autho- 
rities in such matters, whose judgment 
is considered final. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE — REGINA ». 
CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the Tichborne Case, Whe- 
ther he is prepared to afford the De- 
fendant such aid in bringing up wit- 
nesses in his defence as he would have 
been legally entitled to receive if he had 
been committed for trial after an exami- 
nation before a magistrate instead of by 
the summary jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; 
and, if not now prepared to do so, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 
Petitions praying that such aid may be 
afforded, signed by about 100,000 per- 
sons, have been already presented to 
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and read at the Table of this -x.suse, 
he will be good enough to point out 
what further evidence, if any, will be 
sufficient to satisfy him that unless such 
aid is afforded, there may be, in the opi- 
nion of a large portion of the public, a 
failure of justice in the pending trial ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have considered 
the Question put to me, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is highly inex- 
pedient that applications of this charac- 
ter should be dealt. with in this House 
by way of Question and Answer between 
a Member of Parliament and a Minister 
of the Crown. The proper course would 
be to address the Department of the 
State which is competent to deal with 
these applications, and which would deal 
with them according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that applica- 
tion upon the subject had been made 
in every possible form to the authorities 
to whom the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, and desired to know, whether he 
was to understand from the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman thatthat application 
should be renewed; and whether, if it 
were renewed, there would be any chance 
of success ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had made in- 
quiry upon the point, and, as he had 
been informed, no such application had 
been made. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Cotonen C. H. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
state the number of Officers’ Commis- 
sions that are vacant in the Volunteer 
Service at the present time ? 

Sr HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
that the number of Volunteer commis- 
sions vacant up to 17th of March last 
would be found in the Return recently 
published. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL COMPANIES 
BILLS—THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. WOODS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, seeing that it is 
proposed to refer certain Railway Bills 
now before Parliament to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, If he will take 
measures to secure to intending Peti- 
tioners the same opportunities of being 
heard before the Joint Committee that 
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(they would have had before the other 
House of Parliament, had no change of 
procedure been made during this Session 
in the mode of conducting the Private 
Business affecting those Bills ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE, 
in reply, said, that under the Resolu- 
tions adopted by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment all Petitions against Railway Bills 
from any parties would be referred to 
the Joint Committee, and the time for 
petitioning, under these exceptional cir- 
cumstances, would be very much longer 
than in ordinary years. The inquiry 
was to be a single one, and would be 
made and concluded by the Joint Com- 
mittee, that being the essence of the 
recommendation of the Committee of last 
year with regard to all Bills involving 
the policy of amalgamation. 

Mr. RATHBONE asked, whether it 
is proposed to give a locus standi to local 


bodies ? 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


said, that under the Resolutions all Peti- 
tions, no matter from what quarter they 
might proceed, would be referred to the 
Committee irrespective of the Rules re- 
garding locus standi. 


BOARD OF TRADE—RAILWAY RETURNS 
(1872).—-QUESTION. 

Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, When the Railway Re- 
turns for the year 1872 are received at 
the Board of Trade; and when those 
Returns will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, in 
reply, said, Railway Companies were 
bound, under the Act of 1871, to send 
in their Returns within a fortnight of 
their half-yearly meetings. There had 
been delay in several instances, and the 
companies had been warned bythe Board 
of Trade that if continued the penalties 
would be enforced. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA—THE 
ALASKA BOUNDARY. — QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there has been any corre- 
spondence between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of the 
United States on the subject of the 
Boundary between British North Ame- 
rica and the territory purchased by the 
United States from Russia on the 30th 


Mr. Woods 
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of March, 1867, or any Commission sent 
out to examine the Boundary; and, 
whether the rights of navigation, &c. 
conceded to Great Britain by the Con- 
vention of 28th February, 1825, are still 
in force ? 

Viscount ENFIELD in reply, said, 
that Sir Edward Thornton was instructed 
in the autumn of last year to suggest to 
the Government of the United States 
the appointment of a Joint Commission 
to survey and lay down the Alaska 
Boundary. The American Government 
approved, and a Bill was brought into 
Congress for authorizing the President 
to take part in it. Pressure of business, 
however, prevented the Bill from being 
proceeded with, and the matter must 
therefore stand over for the next Session 
of Congress. With regard to the second 
Question, acting under the opinion of 
the Queen’s Advocate, Mr. Ford, then 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Washington, was informed on the 30th 
of December, 1867— 

“That the United States were bound by the 
recitals from the Convention which were incor- 
porated in the Treaty of Cession as far as the 
geographical limits of the ceded territory are 
concerned ; but that as regards the other articles 
of the Convention, whereby certain points con- 
nected with the commerce, navigation, and 
fisheries of British and Russian subjects were 
settled for their reciprocal convenience, the 
obligations contracted by Russia towards Great 
Britain under these articles do not devolve upon 
the United States by virtue of the Treaty of 
Cession.”’ 


POST OFFICE—CONVEYANCE OF MAILS 
TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
QUESTION. ; 


Mr. HOLMS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, seeing that 
the Cape Merchants of London are 
placed in extreme uncertainty with refer- 
ence to the Contract now upon the Table 
for conveying the Mails to the Cape of 
Good Hope, he will inform the House 
when he expects to submit that Contract 
to the judgment of Parliament; and, 


| whether, under the pressing nature of 


the circumstances, he will name an early 
day for its discussion ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that in consequence 
of the dissatisfaction felt at the Cape, and 
by persons engaged in the trade to that 
colony, the Government had decided not 
to submit that contract to the judgment 
of the House. It was therefore at an 
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end, and matters were remitted for the 
next three years to their original state. 
In answer to a Question placed on the 
Paper by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), Whether the Government 
are now paying the subsidy for convey- 
ing the mails to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and also for the conveyance of the mails 
to Zanzibar, in accordance with the con- 
tract of December 19, 1872? he might 
say that no payment had been made on 
account of the Cape contract now aban- 
doned. The Zanzibar contract was en- 
tered into for a special purpose, the 
suppression of the slave trade. On ac- 
count of that contract a payment had 
been made. The change he had already 
announced would render necessary a 
change in the Zanzibar contract. It 
would be made at once, and the contract 
as altered would be submitted to the 
House. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT—NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is 
intended that the provisions of sub- 
section 1, Section 25 of the Irish Church 


Act, relating to National Monuments, 
should be allowed to remain inoperative ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE in reply, said, that 
it did not rest with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether the provisions to which 
the hon. Member referred should remain 
inoperative or not, but with the Church 


Commissioners in Ireland. He had 
communicated with the Commissioners 
on the subject, and was assured that 
they were now engaged in making in- 
quiries in order to ascertain what struc- 
tures there might be within the powers 
of the Act of Parliament that ought to 
be maintained as national monuments ; 
and as soon as those inquiries were con- 
cluded, further information would he 
given. 


ROME—THE ATTACK UPON MR. 
VANSITTART.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MATTHEWS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Italian Government has 
instituted any inquiry into the unpro- 
voked attack made in the streets of 
Rome, on the 30th March last, on Mr. 
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Vansittart, a British subject, or com- 
menced any proceedings against the 
aggressors; and, whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table the Cor- 
respondence between Mr. Vansittart and 
other English residents in Rome and Sir 
Augustus Paget, and the Despatches 
sent by Sir A. Paget to Her Majesty’s 
Government, on this subject ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
Sir Augustus Paget had reported from 
Rome that an inquiry had been instituted 
into the circumstances of the late attack 
upon Mr. Vansittart, a British subject, 
in the streets of Rome, and that the 
matter, according to Signor Visconti 
Venosta, was now under the cognizance 
of the judicial authorities. If the hon. 
and learned Member wished to move for 
the Papers in connection with this affair, 
cath would be no objection to produce 
them. 


CORONERS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he intends to intro- 
duce any measure this Session to regulate 
the office of Coroner in Ireland ? 

Tue Marquzss- or HARTINGTON 
in reply, said, that as far as he could 
judge, the grievances under which the 
coroners laboured were not sufficiently 
urgent to warrant a Bill being intro- 
duced to meet their case and their case 
alone. As the hon. Member was aware, 
he had last Session introduced a Bill 
dealing with the position of county 
authorities, and, among others, with the 
position of the coroners. That Bill, how- 
ever, made very little progress, and if 
he again proposed it he could scarcely 
see any prospect of its becoming law this 
Session. He felt bound to add that, 
although the coroners, as a body, were 
favourable to that measure, it did not, 
he believed, go nearly as far as they 
desired. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY—LOCAL 
TAXATION. 
THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 


Orders of the Day read, and postponed 
till after the four Notices of Motion, re- 
lative to Local Taxation, to be proposed 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board.—(Ir. Gladstone.) 
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RATING (LIABILITY AND VALUF)— 
VALUATION—CONSOLIDATED 
RATE BILLS.—LEAVE. 


Mr. STANSFELD, in rising to ex- 
plain the provisions of the three measures 
which he had placed upon the Paper— 
namely, a Bill to amend the Law re- 
specting the Liability and Valuation of 
property for the purposes of Rates and 
Taxes; a Bill to provide for uniformity 
in the Valuation of Property for the 
purposes of Rates and Taxes; anda Bill 
to amend the Law respecting the collec- 
tion and making of Rates, and to provide 
fora Consolidated Rate, said :—Sir, I pro- 
pose to confine myself to-night to moving 
for Leave to bring in these three Bills, 
and to postpone to a future day the 
Motion of which I have given Notice for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the desirability of alter- 
ing the existing Boundaries of Parishes, 
Unions, and Counties. I will therefore 
at once proceed to explain the nature of 
the proposals I am about to make to the 
House. The first of the three Bills is a 
measure, the object of which is to repeal 
certain existing exemptions from rate- 
ability, so as to enlarge the area of rate- 
able property throughout the country. 
The object of the second Bill is to make 
uniform for the purposes of both rating 
and taxation, the valuation and the 
assessment of property over the same 
area; and the object of the third Bill is 
to simplify the collection of rates by the 
adoption of the scheme for a consoli- 
dated rate, which has been already 
brought under the notice of the House 
by my right hon. Friend who is now the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen). There can be no doubt of 
the great interest felt in, and the grow- 
ing sense of the difficulty and import- 
ance of, the large complex question of 
which these Bills only form as it were a 
threshold and a part, for the interest of 
the House and of the public has been 
awakened to the question of local go- 
vernment and local taxation by a sense 
of the pressure of local rates. "When the 
shoe pinches, great reforms aresometimes 
at hand; and, as far as I am concerned, 
I do not regret any debate which has 
occurred in this House during the present 
or the preceding Session, although in 
the course of them exaggerated views 
may have been occasionally expressed ; 
because I for one, as taking an interest 
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in the reform of our system of local go- 
vernment, am glad that the attention of 
Parliament and of the country has been 
called to this important subject. But 
though that is the case, I trust the House 
will allow me, in no disputatious ‘spirit, 
but for the sake of accuracy, which can 
do no man and no cause any harm, and 
for the sake of that common moderating 
of views and feelings on all sides which, 
I trust, may lead us to consider this sub- 
ject, so as to bring it to a happy issue— 
I hope the House will allow me to refer 
to some of the financial aspects of the 
question. Now, as the House knows, 
there is something attractive and even 
unduly fascinating in figures when they 
become familiar. The mind likes to 
dwell on large amounts, such as millions, 
whether they refer to possessions, or 
even to the burdens which are supposed 
to weigh upon individuals or the com- 
munity. Now, I am not sure that my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is not, in some sense, respon- 
sible for those large figures which have 
struck the imagination, and caused con- 
fused perceptions of this subject, for to 
him we owe the first Return of the total 
local expenditure of the country. The 
imaginative figures of that Return, which 
have taken possession of some minds, 
state that the total local expenditure of 
the country in 1871 was £29,948,030, 
In commencing to deal with the subject, 
it is my first duty to endeavour to take 
something away from the attractiveness 
of those figures, and to look into the 
details of the Return, in order to present 
the result with accuracy to the House. 
Well, £30,000,000, roughly speaking, 
was the total expenditure in 1871 upon 
objects which we have been acustomed 
to call local objects in this country; but 
the burden on the ratepayers of the 
country is something very different, and 
very much less. ‘The other night the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) put the 
burden upon the public in the localities 
at £25,000,000 of money, and I take it 
he arrived at that result by the very 
legitimate process of eliminating from 
the account the amount of tolls, dues, 
and duties; for the House will under- 
stand that tolls, dues, and duties are 
neither taxes nor rates, because they are 
payments demanded not from the general 
community, but from persons choosing, 


of their own free will, and finding it 
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worth their while, to avail themselves of 
some existing local advantages and con- 
veniences, for which they are glad with 
the same free will to pay. But I shall 
have to reduce the sum very far below 
that total of £25,000,000, because when 
I turn from the column of total expendi- 
ture to the column of charge in respect 
of rates, I find the total reduced from 
very nearly £30,000,000 to £17,405,711. 
But my process of the disintegration of 
this amount, I am bound to say, is not 
yet finished, for with reference to the 
question, not merely of local burdens, 
but of local burdens which have no claim 
to Imperial relief, we have to go further, 
and in going further I am reading no 
new lesson to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), for if it were necessary, I could 
cite extracts from his speeches in which 
he has drawn the distinction which I 
seek todraw. The distinction which I 
seek to draw, broadly speaking, is be- 
tween remunerative and non-remunera- 
tive rates, or, to speak more exactly, I 
should say between directly remunera- 
tive and what you might call property- 
improvement rates—expenditure of a 
character which an enlightened owner of 
large property would undoubtedly take 


upon himself, if it were not other- 
wise provided—and that expenditure for 
more general purposes which, whether 
levied nationally or locally, in no in- 


considerable degree undoubtedly in- 
ereases the value of property in all 
localities throughout the country. Well, 
I have made that distinction, and the 
result at which I have arrived with 
regard to the year 1871 is this—I take 
what I call non-remunerative, or at least 
not directly remunerative rates—the poor 
rate, the county and rural police rates, 
the borough police rates, the metropoli- 
tan police rate, the City of London police 
rate; and I make the total—so far as it 
is levied by taxation, and is not derived 
from other sources—to be £11,426,087. 
On the other side I take the highway 
rate, the metropolitan local management 
rate, the metropolitan consolidated rates, 
the City of London ward rates, the towns’ 
improvement rates, the local board rates 
—many of which really include the 
charge for gas and water, and are not 
strictly speaking rates at all, lighting 
and watching rates, sewers rates, and 
drainage rates, and so on; and I put all 
this down at a total of £5,979,624. 
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Therefore, giving the figures in round 
numbers, I find that in 1871 the rates 
not directly remunerative amounted to 
£11,500,000, or a little less; while the 
directly remunerative or property-im- 
provement rates, which can have no 
shadow of a claim to Imperial contribu- 
tion, amounted to something less than 
£6,000,000. I have therefore reduced 
the great and fascinating figure of 
£30,000,000; first, to £17,500,000, and 
then, to £11,500,000, as far as this 
question is concerned; but I cannot 
even leave the £11,500,000 without 
deduction. A fallacy has obtained in 
the arguments of many hon. Gentlemen 
on this subject, and I am not sure that 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon has always escaped from it. The 
fallacy is as follows. Because a certain 
amount is levied on the real property of 
the country, it is assumed or argued in a 
somewhat vague way, that the injustice 
of the burden has some relationship and 
proportion between the annual value of 
the real property of the’country and the 
income of the country, as derived from 
all sources. Now I wish to show 
what I venture to call the fallacy of this 
notion. The rates fall upon occupiers 
and owners, no matter for the moment 
in what proportion; but occupiers and 
owners, and those who depend upon 
occupiers and owners, are the people 
of the country, with very small excep- 
tions, and therefore it is not correct to 
say that the gross value of the property 
of the country is £120,000,000, or what 
amount we like, and the income of the 
country £400,000,000, £500,000,000, or 
£600,000,000; and the injustice is in 
that proportion, because the income is 
possessed by the very persons who are 
taxed upon rateable property. Conse- 
quently, even the question as to the re- 
duced sum of £11,500,000 is subject to 
the consideration as to how far the 
owners and occupiers of property are 
taxed in proportion to their ability, and 
in proportion to the advantage they 
derive from the expenditure of these 
local rates. All political economists, 
will, I think, bear me out in the asser- 
tion, that there is, perhaps, no subject 
more difficult upon which to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion than the real, 
exact, and ultimate incidence of rates 
and taxes; but this I will venture to 
say—and I think no one will deny it— 
that however partial the incidences on 
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ersons of a tax or a rate may appear to 
oe. yet its tendency, if you give it time, 
is to diffuse itself, and that, therefore, 
the burden of £11,500,000 is first of all 
to be diminished in a matter of argu- 
ment with reference to the considera- 
tion, how far it may or may not be fairly 
distributed amongst those who, as prac- 
tically constituting the whole commu- 
nity, should bear it; and secondly, with 
reference to that intricate problem of 
political economy, what is the ultimate 
and the accurate and exact incidence of 
any rateor tax? But, Sir, I have made 
these remarks not for the sake of, or 
with the slightest desire to attenuate 
in any hon. Member’s mind the interest 
and importance of this subject, because 
I venture to say that no man can attach 
a greater importance to it than I do my- 
self; and because I congratulate myself 
and I congratulate all those who feel an 
interest in the subject, on the fact of the 
discussions which have taken place, and 
on the fact that some sense of the bur- 
den has led the minds of hon. Members 
of this House to open themselves on a 
question which I believe to be of the 
greatest interest and importance to the 
future of this country, whether in refer- 
ence to the Imperial Government or to 
local government itself. The subject 
being not only of great interest and im- 
portance, but of very great complexity 
and dimensions, I presume only to touch 
the. very fringe of the question to-night, 
and, therefore, I propose only to intro- 
duce to the House some measures having 
for their object the practical reform of 
the existing system of local taxation. 
Next, I shall have to ask the House to 
assent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the parish, 
union, and county boundaries, and the 
object of that inquiry will be to prepare 
the way for the very much greater and 
more important and difficult branch of 
the question—namely, the subject of 
local government itself. When we have 
come to the question of local government 
itself, the House knows that in the next 
place—and, I might almost say, contem- 
poraneously with that inquiry—we must 
address ourselves to the question which 
is uppermost in men’s minds—the ques- 
tion of the true relations for the future 
between Imperial and local government, 
and the nature and the amount of con- 
tributions which might properly be made, 
and the conditions under which they 


Mr, Stansfeld 
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ought to be made out of the Imperial 
revenue in aid and in relief of local 
burdens. The House, I am sure, there- 
fore, will not differ from me when I say 
that we must address ourselves to the 
whole of this question by steps and by 
degrees. I know very well that this 
will require patience, if not some confi- 
dence in us, on the part of the House. [ 
would say, as a justification for our ap- 
peal to the patience, and to some extent 
to the confidence, of the House, that 
there is really no alternative ; that no 
party occupying the position of a Go- 
vernment could deal with the question 
in any other way; and that no persons 
—and here I would appeal with confi- 
dence to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon—feeling any responsi- 
bility on this subject and being bound 
themselves not merely to bring it before 
the attention of the public and of Par- 
liament, but to propose its solution, could 
pretend or presume to approach it except 
gradually and by degrees. I would ad- 
duce this further reason in favour of that 
mode of proceeding—that if we really 
ask ourselves honestly the condition of 
this question as a whole in our own 
minds, as well as in the mind of the 
public, we are conscious that we want 
time for it to grow; we know that we 
want it to be brought gradually before 
the public. We want to know what the 
public outside think, as well as what we 
ourselves have begun to think; and as 
for myself, though I probably have 
given as much daily close attention to 
the subject for the last 12 months as 
any man, I should not be prepared, and 
I should be unwilling to address myself 
to the solution of the great and ulterior 
questions to which I have referred until 
Thad first of all taken these preliminary 
steps to which I am now inviting the 
attention and acquiescence of the House. 
My right hon. Friend the First Minister 
the other night indicated the order of 
proceeding. I move to-night for the 
introduction of three Bills, and I hope 
to move on the next occasion, possibly 
on Thursday next, for the Committee of 
which I have given Notice. "When that 
Committee shall have reported, I shall 
be in a position, and the Government 
will be in a position, to consider what 
further measures it will be necessary to 
adopt in order to complete the system of 
the local organization of the country 
with respect to those burdens. Now, 
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Sir, in considering the subject of local 
taxation, there are three matters which 
we have to bear in mind. We have to 
think first of the property which ought 
to be subject to rates, and made liable 
to rateability ; we have to think, in the 
next place, of how this property ought 
to be valued ; and, in the third place, we 
may address ourselves as a question of 
practical convenience to the easiest and 
simplest method of collecting the rates. 
Now, Sir, what property ought to be 
rated ? The House knows that our law 
is based upon the statute of Elizabeth. 
The statute of Elizabeth is the first Act 
of Parliament by virtue of which those 
properties are defined which are the 
subject-matter of rates. That Act has 
been somewhat modified by subsequent 
legislation, and its meaning has been 
made clear by the interpretations from 
time to time of Courts of Law; but the 
principle—if I may so say—of the Act 
of Elizabeth was this—that property to 
be rated should be locally situated in 
the parish in which it was to be rated, 
and that it should be tangible and visible 
propérty. That principle of the Act 
excluded incorporeal hereditaments, such 
as rights of shooting, fishing, and the 
franchise, and all other such rights, when 
severed from the occupation of the soil; 
because the House must understand that 
rights of that kind when enjoyed to- 
gether with the occupation of the soil 
added to the value of the occupation, 
and therefore came to be rated when the 
annual value of real and tangible pro- 
perty had to be rated and assessed. 
Well, but besides the exclusion of in- 
corporeal hereditaments, certain corpo- 
real hereditaments of real property came 
to be excluded by the words of the Act 
of Elizabeth and by the interpretation 
placed upon those words by the Courts 
of Law. The Act of Elizabeth men- 
tioned coal mines only, and therefore all 
other mines—all metalliferous mines— 
have been excluded from the rates, with 
this exception—that where the owner has 
been paid not bya rent, but by a portion 
of the produce, by a kind of fiction in 
the Courts of Law he has been held to 
be in occupation of a portion of the mine, 
and has been rated in respect thereof, 
Again, in the Act of Elizabeth, saleable 
underwood is mentioned only, and there- 
fore by the interpretation of the law, 
woods and plantations which are not 
underwood have been excluded from 
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rateability. The Crown, too, is not men- 
tioned in the Act, and as hon. Members 
are aware, since no Act can bind the 
Crown in which the Crown is not men- 
tioned, all Crown property—a phrase to 
which the Courts have given a very large 
interpretation—has practically been ex- 
empted from rates. Besides these ex- 
emptions based upon interpretations of 
the Act of Elizabeth, there are exemp- 
tions founded upon subsequent legisla- 
tion. The House knows that churches 
and chapels have been exempted from 
rateability by an Act of William IV., 
and, although Sunday schools and ragged 
schools have been—TI will not say ex- 
empted, yet the parish in which they are 
located has been enabled, at its own 
cost, to exempt them. by Act of Parlia- 
ment—and literary and scientific insti- 
tutions have also been exempted by 
statute. Now, my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty dealt 
with this subject in his Bill of two years 
ago. He dealt with it in a way com- 
plete, and in a very logical method. He 
abolished all the exemptions, he made 
all hereditaments—corporeal and incor- 
poreal—the subject-matter of rates, and 
in his Bill he proposed to assign the 
house tax in relief of the coal burdens, 
which were occasioned by imposition of 
rates. What I have to do now is to ex- 
plain to the House how far the present 
proposal of the Government is identical, 
and how far and in what respect it differs 
from their former proposal. We have 
not endeavoured to frame a measure 
upon the consideration that it should 
have the advantage and the merit of 
being so logical and complete as the 
measure which we proposed two years 
ago. There is no doubt that the per- 
fection of the logic and the completeness 
of a measure is a great recommendation ; 
but we have thought from criticisms 
which that measure received, that per- 
haps we should better meet the general 
orders and wishes of the House by 
taking a less ambitious course. We 
have, therefore, in order to meet those 
views, and secondly in order to make 
our meaning, and to make the effect of 
our proposed legislation so clear that no 
one can by possibility misunderstand it 
—we have inverted the form of proceed- 
ing, and we have adopted the less philo- 
sophical method than that adopted two 
years ago of indicating one by one the 
subject-matters to which we think it, on 
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the whole, advisable to extend the law 
of rateability, so that, at least, our pre- 
sent proceeding will have the advan- 
tage in the eyes of the House of making 
perfectly clear what additions we pro- 
pose to make to the liability of owners 
of property of any kind. In the first 
no we propose—and I am sure the 

ouse will be prepared for this an- 
nouncement—to rate all mines besides 
coal mines. The Bill, asit is now drawn, 
simply includes them in the liability to 
rating. I know that various questions 
will be raised as to the method by which 
we should arrive at a valuation of mines 
for rating purposes, and I have not seen 
my way to doing more than saying that 
the Act of Elizabeth shall extend from 
coal mines to all other mines. Wecome 
next to woods and plantations other than 
saleable underwood, and we propose to 
make them liable also. We have not 
again inserted in our Bill any proposed 
method of valuation. I might have 
fallen back on the method of the Scotch 
Act. Scotland is a wood-growing coun- 
try; the Scotch people are generally 
supposed to understand business, public 
or private, and therefore I might have 
done what I felt disposed at one time to 
do. I might have fallen back on the 
precedent of the Scotch Act, and defined 
in my Bill the method of valuation so 
as to determine the rateability of planta- 
tions. On the whole, however, I thought, 
and the Government thought, it would 
be better to place the Bill before the 
House simply as a measure proposing to 
introduce a rateability where rateability 
does not now exist. Then we propose 
to retain the statutory exemption for 
churches and chapels, and that is the 
only statutory total exemption from 
rateability that we propose to retain. 
The House will not forget that we are 
intending to submit Government pro- 
perty to rateability ; and, therefore, the 
question what property ought to be 
rated and what property ought to be ex- 
empted is not exactly the same as it 
was when it was not proposed to subject 
Government property to rateability. We 
proposed, therefore, to repeal the Act 
which enables Sunday schoolsand ragged 
schools to escape from their contribution 
to the rates of the parish in which they 
are situated. There are also public Acts, 
and Local, Personal, and Private Acts, 
which hardly, correctly speaking, ex- 
empt property from rateability, but 
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which sometimes exempt the occupiers 
from payment of the rate, throwing it on 
the parish—I will not undertake to say 
my recollection is accurate, but, pro- 
bably, the Foundling Hospital isin that 
position—or, which reduces, fixes, and 
minimizes the value on which certain 
properties are in future to be rated. 
Now, on the first blush of the question, 
and taking what I may call an abstract 
and philosophical view, one would say 
undoubtedly, that all these provisions, 
Public or Private, should be repealed. 
But, nevertheless, I have come to the 
conclusion, and my Colleagues have 
shared in it—on looking at all those 
Acts, their number, the length of time 
during which they have operated, con- 
sidering how much property has been 
bought, sold, and inherited with refer- 
ence to these conditions, and how far 
these partial exemptions may fairly be 
regarded as statutory—they have come 
to the conclusion not to interfere with 
these cases, and to leave these partial 
exemptions just as they stand under 
existing legislation. I come lastly to 
the question of the rateability of Go- 
vernment property. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Goschen) proposed to re- 
peal the exemption which Government 
property has enjoyed, and we now con- 
tinue that proposal; but I have to ex- 
plain to the House—and I must do it 
as carefully as I can—the method in 
which we mean to deal with that sub- 
ject. Itis not possible to deal with it 
simply by repealing the exemptions ; at 
least, if it is possible; it is not advisable; 
and I think the House itself will hardly 
treat the question, simply by repealing 
the exemption of Government property, 
and leaving the question of its rateable 
value to be determined by the tribunals 
of the various localities in , which it is 
situated. Let us consider for a moment 
the peculiar character and conditions of 
Government property with reference to 
this subject. I will take four cases. 
First, there is the case of a building 
appropriated, in town or country, to the 
use of the Post Office, or the Inland 
‘Revenue, and other small properties of 
that kind employed for the purposes of 
the State. These, I think, may very 
easily be dealt with on ordinary prin- 
ciples, and be fairly and safely referred 
to the local assessment committees and 
and local judicial tribunals to decide. 
But I next come to a totally different 
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class of case. I will take the Parks. 
The Parks of this metropolis, with some 
minor exceptions which I need not men- 
tion, have never been the subject-matter 
of rates, and they have never been with- 
drawn from rateability to which they 
had a been subject; so that 
parishes have grown up around these 
Parks with a perfect knowledge of that 
condition relating to them. Further, 
these Parks are not properties which 
create either wealth or poverty. The 
kind of property which is logically the 
subject-matter of rates is that which 
creates wealth, and which, at the same 
time, unfortunately, as far as our experi- 
ence goes, inevitably creates poverty as 
well. That is to say, it employs labour to 
alarge extent. In the third place, the 
Parks of London are maintained at a 
very considerable cost to the general 
taxpayer, no doubt for the convenience 
and pleasure of the general taxpayer 
when he wishes, but, perhaps, more for 
the convenience and pleasure of the resi- 
dents of London themselves. And fur- 
ther, it is within the knowledge of the 
House, that the value of the property 
immediately adjoining the Parks is not 
diminished by their unrateability, but 
very largely increased by the amenity 
they give to that part of the town. 
I do not think, therefore, the House 
will consent to the Parks being taxed, 
unless it is placed in the possession 
of some kind of estimate, however rough, 
of the amount which we should have to 
call upon it to pay out of the general 
taxation of the country, and at this 
moment I can afford no such information 
—the House will not consent, simply 
on the ground of general principle, to 
say that the Parks, like other Govern- 
ment property, should be subjected to 
rates, and leave it to the local tribunals 
to ascertain their value and assess them. 
Then I come to fortifications, which are 
often constructed, as the nature of the 
case makes evident, on hill-sides. Those 
hills may feed sheep ; but that is all they 
are likely to do. An enormous sum, 
however, was spent in converting those 
hill-sides or cliffs into fortifications. 
Undoubtedly, if we leave the valuation 
of such property to a local tribunal, 
there will be considerable risk that it 
may, in the interest of the locality, value 
the fortifications with reference to the 
amount of capital expended on that 
barren land. That would be very un- 
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sound, because, however useful they may 
be for the defence of the country, they 
have no mercantile or money, and there- 
fore, properly speaking, no rateable 
value. It has come to my knowledge 
that when the late Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis in 1859 was contemplating a 
measure of this description, he obtained 
a rough estimate of the value of War- 
Office property. Ihave not been able to 
get that estimate, but the gross amount 
was something like £17,000,000, the 
amount of capital, probably expended 
upon them, a basis very unsound in my 
view, for valuation. I, therefore, put it 
to the House whether, in regard to pro- 
perty of this kind, it should be left to 
local authorities to value it on some 
arbitrary plan in reference to the amount 
expended on it? I come now to a 
totally different class of Government 
property—I mean the manufacturing 
departments of the Government, the 
dockyards and arsenals, on which I think 
rates have a very fair claim. Now, I 
am sure the House will agree with me 
that everything which produces wealth 
or property produces pauperism likewise, 
and therefore ought to bear its share of 
taxation—and the dockyards and ar- 
senals belong to this class, but even here 
I think the House will agree that it 
should not be left to be valued according 
to ordinary and local measures of valu- 
ation. If we had a shipyard used, like 
a firm, for the purpose of producing a 
balance-sheet, with something on the 
profit side of the account, we might 
fairly value our premises according to 
the ordinary valuation of the assessment 
committees. But a Government dock- 
yard is not in that position. No private 
firm could undertake to pay the rent 
that ought to be paid for a Government 
dockyard, doing no more business than 
a Government does, because, a dockyard 
as an arsenal exists not only for the 
ordinary purposes of manufacture and 
repairs during time of peace, but for the 
extraordinary exigencies of a time of 
war. Thence it appears to me, andI hope 
also to the House, that it is wiser not 
simply to say that Government property 
shall be subject to rateability, and leave 
its valuation to local tribunals, but to 
retain some hold of that question our- 
selves, and to settle it in a different 
method. We, therefore, propose in the 
first place, to repeal the existing ex- 
emptions of Government property from 
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rateability ; but it is also proposed that 
these exemptions shall take effect when 
the value for the purposes of rating has 
been ascertained; and I have also a 
proposal to make with respect to the 
method of valuation. What I have to 
propose is, that the Government, availing 
itself of whatever assistance it may deem 
necessary, and having caused to be 
enumerated the properties properly sub- 
jected to rates, and those which are not, 
shall submit to the House a scheme for 
valuation, which will be brought forward 
at the beginning of next Session, and 
which will show the valuation of these 
properties which should be subject to 
rateability. That scheme or schemes 
will, like Provisional Orders, require 
confirmation by Act of Parliament, and 
any scheme to which local objection may 
be made may be discussed before a 
Select Committee of the House. I can 
not help thinking that the House will 
agree with me that this is a proposal 
which the complications and difficulties 
of the subject make reasonable, and that 
it is a proposal just both to the localities 
which have to be relieved, and the tax- 
payers who have to pay for that relief. 
I come, in the next place, passing from 
the first Bill, to the second, which deals 


with measures of valuation and assess- 


ment. Much has been done by the 
legislation of recent years to secure ac- 
curacy and uniformity of assessment. 
The Act of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers), passed in 1862, and known as 
the Unions Assessment Act, is one of 
great value, and one which reflects great 
credit on the Poor Law Department as 
well as upon my right hon. Friend him- 
self. By that Act is secured what was 
very much wanted at the time, uniformity 
of valuation and uniformity of deduc- 
tions, for the purpose of getting at the 
gross rateable value within unions, and 
the result of the Act has been eminently 
successful in procuring uniformity of 
valuation. But the Act was of course not 
complete, for his right hon. Friend could 
not, he believed, have well gone farther 
at the time than he had done, and there 
was accordingly a deficiency in the 
measure. The county rate, asthe House 
knows, is levied by the valuation which 
the Justices make, and the valuation of 
the union assessment committees does 
not bind the county; so there is not 
uniformity between unions and parishes 
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and different unions, and, above all, the 
Act does not secure a valuation which 
may be accepted as the basis not only of 
rates, but of taxation also. The va- 
riation in valuation as distinguished 
from assessment is not comparatively 
great, but I think the House will be 
surprised to hear how very great and 
how very numerous and complicated are 
the differences in arriving at the net or 
rateable value of property. You first 
value the property gross, and then you 
make those reductions which are ne- 
cessary to obtain the net value. From a 
Return issued in 1866, I find that, at 
that time, as to land without buildings 
there were 37 different scales in the 
different unions of the country, and that 
the deductions varied from nothing—if 
that can be called a deduction—to 24 
per cent. I find, with regard to land 
with buildings there were 56 different 
scales, and deduction from 14 to 50 per 
cent. As to the houses above £5 and 
under £8, there were 74 different scales, 
and deductions from 2 to 50 per cent. 
With houses from £8 to £15 there were 
48 scales, with deductions from 5 to 86 
per cent; and with houses from £15 
and upwards there were 53 scales, with 
deductions varying from 5 to 33} per 
cent. As to mills there were 56 scales, 
with deductions from 10 to 50 per cent; 
and with regard to manufactories there 
were 41 scales, with deductions from 5 
to 50 per cent. Now, what is desirable 
must be at once evident to the House. 
It is desirable that we should have uni- 
formity of gross valuation, and uni- 
formity of deduction for the purpose of 
arriving at the net or rateable value not 
only as between every parish and union 
in the county, but as between the 
various counties, in order that we may 
have one basis of valuation for taxes 
such as the income tax, the house 
duty, as well as for rates. This 
desideratum, which is no novelty, and 
not an invention of mine, has been the 
subject of two Bills before the House 
already—one in 1867, by the right hon. 
Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Hunt); and another in 1869, by 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Now the Bill which I 
propose is founded upon those two mea- 
sures. We propose to secure accuracy 
and uniformity of valuation by intro- 
ducing the surveyor of taxes to propound 
the valuation, and to deal with it in the 
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interests of the Inland Revenue, and we 
propose to secure uniformity of deduc- 
tion by inserting certain maximum de- 
ductions in the Bill which, from our ex- 

erience of the Metropolis Valuation 
Aret, we think will be generally accepted 
as the general deductions to be made. 
We further propose that the valuation 
shall be quinquennial, and that there 
shall be an appeal; but at the same time 
we think it desirable that the existing 
system of spoee first against the valu- 
ation, and then against the rate founded 
upon it, shall not be adopted, as involv- 
ing a waste of time and money. [An 
hon. Memper: To whom, then, will the 
appeal lie?] In the first place, to all 
the Justices; but there must be an alter- 
native, and I am not sure how the mat- 
ter may be ultimately settled. But the 
first appeal will be to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, or to a Committee of the Sessions. 
I might, perhaps, make my explanation 
more clear, if I were to state categori- 
cally, in what respect the present pro- 
posals differ from those which are con- 
tained in the Bill of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire, to 
which I have already referred. That 
Bill retained the present assessment 
committees and my Bill does the same. 


In the second Ler: the right hon. Gen- 


tleman created a County Board—which 
was to expire when its functions were 
performed—to fix the scale of deductions 
within the limits of the Bill. I make no 
such proposal, and I believe, from ex- 
perience, it will be found that the maxi- 
mum scale proposed will be adopted. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed, in 
the third place, that the valuation should 
be conclusive, both for Government and 
local purposes, and my proposal is iden- 
tical; but while the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill provided that the valuation 
should be revised every three years, my 
proposal is that the revision shall be 
uinquennial. Again, the right hon. 

entleman proposed to appoint a sur- 
veyor of taxes, with a right of appeal, 
and in the present Bill a similar propo- 
sition is contained; but the right of ap- 
peal which the right hon. Gentleman 
would give to the County Court Judge, 
it is now proposed to give to Quarter 
Sessions. [Mr. Hunt said, he gave a 
right of appeal to the County Court 
Judge, or to a Committee of Sessions. | 
I would, in the next place, observe that 
there has been somewhat of a scandal 
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with regard to the uncertainty with 
which great mansions have been valued, 
although I am bound to say that the 
result of the Unions Assessment Act has 
been to diminish that scandal. It is not 
unnatural that there should be some 
sense of grievance at what I may term, 
at least, an inaccuracy of valuation. 
The ordinary principle of valuation 
adopted, whether legally or not I cannot 
say, is to test the value of property by 
its lettable value. But when the pro- 
perty consists of a mansion, which is the 
ornament of an estate and which is never 
let, there is no means of ascertaining its 
lettable value; and the owners of such 
properties have escaped on terms which 
they themselves scarcely regard as cre- 
ditable or equitable against themselves. 
It is not an easy matter to define valuo 
when the market value cannot be ascer- 
tained; but I have endeavoured, in re- 
sponse to the general feeling of the 
House, in which I myself share, to draw 
up a clause to secure the fair valuation 
of such property as I have just referred 
to. I will not dwell upon the point at 
the present moment, and it will be best 
for the House to well consider it when it 
is before them ; butI will merely state the 
clause proposes to impose upon the 
rating authority, and upon the judicial 
authority which may have to decide be- 
tween the rating authority and the ap- 
pellant owner of the property rated, the 
duty of determining the rateable value 
of a house, the letting value of which 
cannot be ascertained, because it is not 
liable under ordinary circumstances to 
be let. If the House will allow me I 
wish to state that I put this clause be- 
fore them for discussion and in no abso- 
lute spirit, for I am fully aware of the 
difficulty of the subject; but at the same 
time I feel that there is a general sense 
that if possible some form of words shall 
be arrived at which will make it palpable 
to the public that the owners of houses 
of the peculiar character I have pointed 
out are on the whole bearing their full 
share of local burdens. [An hon. Memu- 
BER: Do the proprietors of mines and 
woods get the benefit of the maximum 
deductions?] Iam asked whether the 
maximum of deductions to which I have 
referred will apply to mines and woods. 
Certainly they will, and to all other 
classes of property, unless we find reason 
in passing this Bill through Committee, 
to make other and more specific methods 
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of dealing with them. I now come to 
the third Bill, as to which I need detain 
the House but a very short time. The 
object of the third Bill is to enable the 
making of a consolidated rate. Any 
man who pays rates—and where is the 
man in this House who does not—has 
an experience not altogether agreeable, 
not only as to their amount, but as to 
their unintelligibility. I think it ad- 
visable that they should be intelligible, 
and I do not know a better way of 
making them intelligible than by pro- 
viding that all rating authorities should 
make their demands upon a parochial 
authority, who should levy a consoli- 
dated rate, stating in the demand note 
the proportions of that rate for each par- 
ticular subject of demand, and levying 
that rate by convenient, probably quar- 
terly, instalments. The object of that 
proposal is to make the rate intelligible 
to everybody. ‘That appears to be a 
very simple object, but I think it one of 
very considerable importance, and itis a 
proposal based upon the Reports of two 
Committees of this House. The first is 
the Report of the Select Committee upon 
Poor Rate Assessments, which sat in 
1868, and was presided over by my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Ayrton). In that Report I 
find a recommendation to the effect, that 
every local authority entitled to raise 
any money by means of local rates shall 
make a requisition upon the overseers, 
or other proper officer, for the whole 
amount required, as far as the same can 
be estimated for a period of one year, 
that the requisition shall be delivered to 
the overseer, or such other officer, a rea- 
sonable time before the commencement 
of the year, so as to enable him to com- 
ply with the terms of such requisition ; 
and that such overseer shall, on re- 
ceipt of such requisitions, make one con- 
solidated rate sufficient to satisfy all such 
requisitions. The other was the Com- 
mittee on Local Taxation which sat in 
1870, and was presided over by my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Goschen); and they recom- 
mended that on a rate being made, a 
demand note should be left with every 
ratepayer, stating the amount of the 
requisition, the rate in the pound for 
each purpose, the period for which the 
rate is made, the rateable value of the 
premises, the amount of rate, and the 
date for payment of each instalment. 
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We adhere to their proposals with two 
exceptions; we do not propose to create 
parochial councils for any purpose, and 
in fact the Public Health Act of last 
Session will have prepared hon. Mem- 
bers for the announcement. We propose 
to leave the parochial collection of rates 
to the overseers. In the next place, there 
is a special partial exemption from rates 
which land as distinct from houses en- 
joys in sanitary districts to the extent 
of three-fourths of the sanitary rates, 
There can be no doubt that if you have 
an area of local taxation perfectly homo- 
geneous in its character, as a thoroughly 
urban population, there will be very 
great convenience as well as justice and 
great simplicity in having all rates based 
upon a full valuation; but, however 
desirable that may be, it is not possible 
as things are. For instance, I suppose 
the greater proportion of municipal 
boroughs in this country consist to some 
extent of land which is not covered with 
houses, and which does not derive equal 
benefit from the expenditure on sewers, 
the supply of-gas and water, or the 
paving of streets as that part of the 
borough which is more thickly popu- 
lated. But we have also to deal with 
urban sanitary authorities of all kinds, 
with local government boards, and local 
government districts, and I speak prac- 
tically and from an administrative point 
of view when I say that in such a matter 
you could not possibly have that uni- 
formity which is desirable, with any 
justice to that portion of the district 
which is not already covered with 
houses. Hon. Members know that in 
the Public Health Act of last year, I 
gave urban powers under certain circum- 
stances torural authorities. Where you 
have a village or some little industrial 
community not large enough to be con- 
stituted an urban authority in itself, we 
took power to give the rural sanitary 
authority urban powers as regards their 
expenditure on such portions of their 
district. Now we have no wish, in any 
degree, to appear to restrict or take 
away those powers, as we should have 
to do in fixing an uniform valuation, and, 
therefore, it would be extremely unfair 
to have the same valuation in all cases. 
I hope I have now, though only in dry 
outline, afforded sufficient information 
to induce the House to give me leave to 
introduce these Bills, and that I have 
not wearied them in doing so. I hope 
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at the earliest possible period to go into 
the larger and in one sense more inter- 
esting and important question of local 
government in its relation to the Impe- 
rial Government, and to the hold which 
the Imperial Government ought to have 
upon it. When I come to that subject, 
T shall only have to ask the House to 
enable me to prepare the way to propose 
measures on a future occasion. For the 
resent, all that I have done is to ad- 
ess myself to the first, smallest, and 
simplest branch of the subject; but I 
trust that I have sufficiently satisfied the 
House to give me leave to introduce 
these Bills, and that I have succeeded 
in so presenting the question, that the 
House will feel that our object and en- 
deavour have been to present to it pro- 
posals fair, practical, and moderate ; and 
tending, as we hope they will, to an issue 
in which we may all join. I move for 
leave to bring in the first of the Bills of 
which I have given Notice. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law respecting the 
Liability and Valuation of Property for 
the purposes of Rates and Taxes 
(Queen’s Consent signified), ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sransrenp, Mr. 


Secretary Bruce, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. 
Hipserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 146. } 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
—‘‘That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to provide for uniformity in the 
Valuation of Property for the purposes 
of Rates and Taxes.””—(MMr. Stansfeld.) 


Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he rose 
for the purpose of making a few general 
remarks on the statement of his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board. ‘To many portions 
of the scheme of the Government Local 
Taxation, Reformers would, no doubt, 
give their adhesion ; but he was bound 
to say, that instead of bringing forward 
the comprehensive measure promised to 
the House four years ago, the Govern- 
ment were going to deal with the ques- 
tion in a piecemeal manner; and in- 
stead of giving the promised relief, the 
Government were about to aggravate 
the grievance complained of. Many of 
the be ere embodied in the Bills 
would be advantageous, such as those 
relating to the consolidation, the collec- 
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tion, and the auditing of rates, and to 
the uniform valuation; but the cardinal 
grievance of which he complained would 
remain unredressed, as no remedy what- 
ever was provided for the excessive 
taxation which constituted the grievance. 
Only the other evening the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government said the essence of the Re- 
solution passed last year was relief to 
local iarbien: He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman however, how that re- 
lief was to be applied. It was useless 
to dangle before the eyes of hon. Mem- 
bers visionary and shadowy schemes of 
relief. Something real, practical, and 
tangible was required, and the relief 
ought not to be contingent or prospective. 
In what way would these Bills give the 
relief that was required? He could not 
help thinking that by including a de- 
scription of real property which at pre- 
sent was exempted from taxation, the 
right hon. Gentleman was aggravating 
the grievance complained of. By the 
Act of Elizabeth certain descriptions of 
real property were exempted, but under 
that statute all personal property was 
liable to rating. Now, he thought it 
very hard that while the Government 
were spreading their net so as to include 
a small proportion of real property which 
was now exempt, all personal property 
would continue exempt. That would in- 
tensify the grievance, and, in fact, the 
Government were simply going to adjust 
the chains of the local taxpayers in order 
to make them more secure. His right hon. 
Friend had truly said he (Sir Massey 
Lopes) had nevercomplained of the whole 
of the large amount of rates which was 
collected in this country. He had al- 
ways confined his grievance to the 
£11,500,000 to which his right hon. 
Friend referred. What he wanted was, 
not only a consolidation, but also a clas- 
sification of rates, and an inquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining for what pur- 
poses, local or national, they were raised. 
That was almost the foundation of what 
was required in order to get anything 
like a solution of this difficult problem. 
Local rates were of two kinds—namely, 
those levied for local and those levied 
for national purposes. If a town wished 
for its own comfort and convenience to 
tax itself voluntarily, the cost ought to 
fall on the town, and not on the nation. 
This, he maintained, was not taxation 
in the real sense of the word, for to a 
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certain extent such improvements were 
in the nature of investments. They were 
in fact reproductive, and were volun- 
tarily incurred. There was a great dis- 
tinction between such rates and those 
raised for national purposes, over which 
the local ratepayers had no control what- 
ever. That was the crucial test, and the 
extent and degree to which the nation or 
the Government exercised control over 
the rate, and to that extent only, was the 
locality justified in asking for relief from 
the nation for the purpose of carrying 
out the object in view. He complained 
that the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had taken up a false issue in this 
matter, and endeavoured to evade the 
real question. The question raised in 
that House was the relative taxation be- 
tween the different descriptions of pro- 
perty—real and personal; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had narrowed the issue 
and had discussed the question as though 
it were one as to the relative taxation of 
the same descriptions of property— 
namely, land and houses. He (Sir 


Massey Lopes) had been much misre- 
presented and misapprehended with re- 
gard to what he asked; but he had 


never asked for the local rating of per- 
sonal property. It might be just to rate 
stock in trade, but he had never asked 
for it, feeling it to be impracticable of 
accomplishment. From local rates lo- 
cally administered they had no claim for 
exemption, nor for what were termed 
hereditary burdens; but the grievance 
which he had endeavoured to urge was 
with reference to those new impositions 
which had been continually imposed in 
recent years. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer boasted the other night that 
during the four years he had been in 
office he had remitted £9,000,000 of Im- 
perial taxation, but he (Sir Massey 
Lopes) was prepared to prove that 
during that time he had imposed bur- 
dens on the local taxpayers on one de- 
scription of property fully half that sum 
—namely, £4,500,000 of taxation. That 
was the injustice of which he complained. 
He therefore asked for additional sub- 
ventions for national purposes as the 
best, and easiest, and fairest way of 
meeting: those rates which were levied 
for national purposes. It was not ask- 
ing the House to adopt a new principle, 
because for years past the Imperial Ex- 
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chequer had contributed, not one-fourth 
as was supposed, but only one-fifth of 
the expense of the police; neither did 
he ask for an indefinite sum to be taken 
from the Consolidated Fund, but that 
relief should be given for definite ob- 
jects of an Imperial character. He asked, 
in the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, for equality between the 
different classes of the community in re- 
spect of their aggregate contributions to 
general burdens. The proposed legisla- 
tion was not satisfactory, and it was, in 
fact, deluding the country with false ex- 
pectations and visionary schemes. The 
Resolution which the House agreed to 
last year was a very simple one—namely, 
that no legislation would be satisfactory 
that did not give relief for certain de- 
finite objects. Government not only re- 
fused to carry out this solemn decision 
of the House, but were pursuing a course 
expressly condemned by that Resolution 
when they proposed to impose on certain 
real property, hitherto exempt, excep- 
tional taxation for national objects. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, in intro- 
ducing his measures, had departed from 
the usual course of tracing his subject, 
and then arriving, by an exhaustive 
process, to the measures he was about to 
submit, he would endeavour to supply 
the information. The subject as to the 
incidence of local burdens was one of a 
somewhat ancient date, for in 1868 the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) moved a 
Resolution upon the subject. In 1869 
the Government mentioned the sub- 
ject in the Queen’s Speech in these 
words — ‘‘A measure will be brought 
under your notice for the relief of some 
classes of occupiers from hardships 
in respect of rating, which appear to 
be capable of remedy.” In that year 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon moved for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject, and on that 
occasion the Prime Minister said—‘‘I 
think it would be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make such proposals as 
they might think called for, with re- 
gard to a matter standing in the very 
front rank of duties devolving on a Go- 
vernment,”’ and the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty said—‘‘ That though - 
he might take a biassed view of it, his 
constituents were as much, if not more 
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than any other class, interested in a 
diminution of local taxation.” In 
1870 the right hon. Gentleman moved 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee for a general inquiry into 
the subject, though in the Queen’s 
Speech they were told—‘‘That Bills 
had been prepared for extending the 
incidence of rating, and for placing the 
collection of the large sums locally 
raised for various purposes on a simple 
and uniform footing.” In 1871 the Le- 
gislature was again invited in the 
Queen’s Speech to apply itself to the re- 
adjustment of local burdens. The pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty intro- 
duced a Bill, but it was never discussed. 
It was now said that this measure was 
received with partial satisfaction, but it 
fell still-born, and its author had never 
given the House an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. The Government instituted 
private inquiries during the Recess, and 
it was expected that when Parliament 
again met the Local Government Board 
would be ready with a measure. The 
Session of 1872 was, however, a perfect 
blank. The topic was not alluded to in 
the Speech from the Throne, and there 
was no Bill except in embryo. That 
was too much for the patience of the 


House, and his hon. Friend (Sir Massey 
Lopes) having called attention to this 
grievous omission, the result was that 
memorable majority by which the Go- 


vernment were defeated: The Prime 
Minister thereupon promised the House 
a great and comprehensive measure, 
but where was it? Why, instead of 
redeeming their promise they had found 
it more discreet and prudent to deal 
with the subject in detail, doubtless 
under the idea that by so doing they 
would obtain more support from the dif- 
ferent sections in the House than would 
be the case -if it were dealt with in one 
Bill. There was, perhaps, not much to 
which exception could be taken, so far 
as the scope of these Bills was concerned ; 
but the proposal with regard to assession 
of taxes would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the local authorities. It was 
the most objectionable feature of the 
measure, and savoured of centralization 
of the most objectionable character. 
Such a proposition would meet with his 
decided opposition. He further believed 
it was impossible to establish any rule 
with regard to a maximum rate for de- 
ductions. The Government, in fact, 
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were not dealing with the matter in a 
fair, impartial, and just manner. Any 
fair settlement, even if it were of a par- 
tial description, should receive his sup- 
port, but he was certain that the country 
would be disappointed with the meagre 
measures now proposed. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that but for 
the opposition of the Government to 
deal with the question piecemeal, these 
Bills might have been introduced long 
ago, for they merely embodied some of 
the provisions of three Bills, which had 
been for some years before the country. 
The first Bill was addressed to the pro- 
perty to be rated. It specially exempted 
certain property which was already ex- 
empted by local and other Bills, such 
as canal property, and it removed the 
existing exemption from property in 
mines and trees and certain descriptions 
of Crown property. The second Bill, 
relating to valuation, was very little 
wanted in his own county (Wiltshire), 
and probably elsewhere. Now, at the 
end of three years, after the country had 
been waiting for some general measure 
dealing with the subject in its entirety, 
and giving relief to local taxation from 
the general funds, all that they had pre- 
sented to them was those three meagre 
Bills, the nature of which he thought 
would disappoint the House, and at the 
same time would meet the general dis- 
approval of the country. As he under- 
stood the Government proposition, it was 
that the bodies whowere to make thelocal 
improvementrate, the county rate,the dis- 
trictrate, the sanitary rate, andso on, were 
to send in particulars to the overseers. It 
seemed to him, however, that it would 
be better, instead of throwing additional 
duties upon the overseers, to give the 
Boards of Guardians the power of ap- 
pointing a person to levy and collect the 
rates. He could not, moreover, under- 
stand why the Government should not 
have taken a more comprehensive view 
of the subject, and have provided that 
the estimates of requirements should 
be sent to the unions instead. As re- 
garded the rateability of property, too, 
he thought it was greatly to be regretted 
that a more comprehensive view had 
not been taken—such a view, for in- 
stance, as had been taken by another 
Department of the Government in the 
General Valuation (Ireland) Bill. Un- 
less the whole subject were dealt with 
in a broader way, it would be much 
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better that the Government should with- 
draw these measures, and re-introduce 
them in an amended form next Session. 

Mr. PEASE said, that he did not 
share the disappointment of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in regard to the Bills, 
for he maintained that local taxation 
must be placed on one equitable basis 
for the whole country. He especially 
approved of the Bills because they were 
intended to deal with an existing diffi- 
culty of great importance. In North 
Yorkshire alone there was a large iron- 
stone district producing to the owners 
a rental of £120,000 to £150,000 a-year, 
which remained untouched so far as 
being rated to the poor was concerned. 
In Cornwall, in Wales, and other mining 
districts, property of that kind escaped 
local taxation. But the Bills would 
grapple with cases of this description, 
and would, he trusted, pave the way for 
a more equitable distribution of our 
local rating. He also thought the Go- 
vernment had adopted a wise course in 
trying to settle that principle before pro- 
posing to assist the rates by transferring 
any of them to the Consolidated Fund. 
He owned, however, to feeling some 
disappointment at finding that instruc- 
tions had not been given in the Bill as 


to how or on what principle the rating 
of mines was to be conducted. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had no ob- 
jection to these Bills, if they only paved 
the way to the settlement suggested by the 
hon. Member who had just spoken; he 
feared, however, that their tendency was 


rather to block it. If the Bill were per- 
mitted to pass unchallenged by hon. 
Members on that side of the House, it 


might be supposed that they acquiesced in . 


the principle involved in it, and accepted 
itas a solution of the great question of local 
taxation; whereas, it could in no way 
be considered by them as a settlement. 
What they contended for at that side of 
the House was, that all property, real 
and personal, should be subject to the 
burden of local taxation. Why should 
persons be exempted who held property 
quite as fixed, as secure, and as valuable 
as real property? ‘Take, for instance, 
the case of the mortgagee. His prin- 
cipal money was amply secured, and his 
interest was paid in priority to’the de- 
mands of the owner ; yet the mortgagee 
contributed nothing in respect of that 
source of income to the local burdens. 
The fund owner in the same way, and 
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the holders of debenture stock, held 
property as substantial security as real 
property; but, so far as that property 
was concerned, contributed nothing what- 
ever to local taxation. But all owners 
of property were interested in such 
taxation, and should bear the burden 
of it in proportion to their interest, 
Under the Bill of the Government, they 
would not do so; and he protested, 
therefore, against those measures being 
accepted as in any degree a satisfactory 
settlement of the question with which 
they were meant to deal. 

Mr. CRAUFURD thought, as a 
Scotch Representative, that he had a 
right tocomplain that Scotland derived 
no benefit whatever from the pledge 
contained in Her Majesty’s Speech, that 
the question of local taxation should be 
the subject of legislation this Session as 
well for Scotland as for England. He 
was sorry the Government did not adopt 
the broad principle of taxing property 
on the gross value, which had been 
worked out so satisfactorily in Scotland 
for many years. Instead of that, they 
adhered to the present objectionable 
practice which obtained in England, of 
rating property according to some arbi- 
trary distinction between its gross and 
its rateable value. Scotland was far 
ahead of England in the matter, and 
experienced no difficulty in regard to the 
rating of mines. But what he chiefly 
complained of avas that these Bills utterly 
ignored the demand for relief from Im- 
perial funds to local taxation. The prin- 
ciple for which he contended had, to a 
considerable extent, been adopted in the 
case of Privy Council grants for educa- 
tion, in respect of which national object, 
assistance from Imperial resources was 
given to various districts of the coun- 
try. It was also adopted in the case of 
grants for the administration of justice, 
and for medical and sanitary officers 
under the Poor Law and Public Health 
Acts. Why should it not be further 
extended so as to embrace all objects of 
a national character which were now 
paid for out of local taxation? He re- 
gretted that this subject of subvention 
had been postponed by Her Majesty’s 
Government; for this he knew, that the 
burden of local taxation had become in- 
tolerable. He hoped the Government 
would reconsider their pledges, and 
would not put off to the Greek Kalends 
compliance with the demand made last 
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Session by a large majority, comprisin 
hon. Members on Yals ades Tf the 
House, irrespective of party, that the 
general property of the country should 
be made to contribute equitably to local 
taxation. The Bills of the right hon. 
Gentleman might be good so far as they 
went, but they were only as a drop in 
the ocean of the general subject. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON wished to know 
whether the Bills dealt with highways, 
which, owing to the abolition of turn- 
pikes, were becoming a more and more 
pressing question. He was afraid that 
if the new system of local taxation were 
once stereotyped, without perfecting the 
machinery and embracing the question 
of highways and roads, it might throw 
obstacles in the way of dealing with that 
subject in future. 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply to the 
various questions put to him, would first 
explain that the Bills did not deal with 
highways. They would fall under the 
second and larger branch of the subject 
—namely, local government, for which 
the Committee on Boundaries was in- 
tended to be a preparation. The hon. 
Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) had 
complained of the postponement of the 
question of a Government subvention in 
aid of local taxation. Now, he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had to complain that scarcely 
a fair construction had been placed upon 
the explanation he had given with re- 
gard to the position of the Government 
in the matter, for they were pledged, 
deeply pledged, to offer at the proper 
time substantial relief to local burdens, 
but they must be allowed some discre- 
tion as to the time, and he had stated 
very explicitly not only the reason why 
the Government felt that they could not 
enter upon that question at present ; but 
also the steps by which they thought 
that it could be best approached, and he 
had indicated at the same time the 
period when it might best receive con- 
sideration. Meanwhile there was yet 
a much greater question for considera- 
tion than that of affording relief from 
local burdens out of local taxes. That 
relief might, under existing circum- 
stances, be made under conditions which 
would make it no relief at all; which 
would produce demoralization, and lead 
to extravagance instead of to efficiency 
and economy. ‘The Government were 
therefore distinctly of opinion, respon- 
sible as they felt themselves to be, that 
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they could only approach the question 
of a Government subvention by the © 
steps which they had indicated, and that 
such subvention must come in the very 
last instance, crowning, as it were, the 
arrangements for the complete organiza- 
tion of local government, and of the 
relations between local and Imperial 
control. He did not pretend that these 
Bills were a settlement of the financial 
question, for it remained intact; and 
hon. Members like the Government, 
were free to approach it under what he 
thought would be more favourable cir- 
cumstances and a more fitting op- 
portunity. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) had 
asked why he did not extend the area 
of collection. Now, there would cer- 
tainly be advantages in enlarging the 
unit, not only for the purpose of ad- 
ministration, but for the collection of 
rates, from the area of the parish to that 
of the Union. Collection would thus be 
invariably in the hands of paid and pre- 
sumably competent and responsible men. 
Simple, however, as the proposal might 
appear, it would be a great revolution 
in the habits and perhaps the prejudices 
of 16,000 parishes, and his proposing 
it would probably result in the defeat of 
the whole measure. Should, however, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman raise 
the question in Committee, the Govern- 
ment would meet it fairly, and would 
admit the recommendations it possessed, 
whatever difficulties attended it. The 
proposal in the second Bill to bring in 
the surveyor of taxes in the valuation of 
property had given the hon. Member 
for Suffolk (Mr. Corrance) a not un- 
natural suspicion of centralization. That 
arrangement, however, already existed 
in the Metropolis, and it was proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt) in 1867, and by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1869. 
It was essential to a valuation list com- 


plete for Imperial as well as local taxa- 


tion, and the assessment committee 
might refuse the surveyor’s valuation, 
which would only be one of the elements 
of the case before them, and he would 
have no greater right of appeal than a 
local authority or individual, while his 
suggestion would in the last resort be 
judged, in 99 cases out of 100, by local 
tribunals. In conclusion he might ex- 
plain that he had accidentally omitted to 
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explain a proposal as to incorporeal 
hereditaments. Putting aside rights of 
way, of common, of navigation, and 
manorial franchises of various kinds, 
which, from their small and uncertain 
value, would not be likely to contribute 
appreciably to the rates, the Government 
proposed to legislate with regard to the 
right of sporting. This, when united 
with the occupation of land, as owner or 
tenant, was included in the value of the 
occupation, and was therefore rated, but 
when severed from such occupation it 
escaped. Where the owner in occupa- 
tion, or an occupier having a right to 
the game, let the sporting, the rent re- 
ceived for it was taken into account in 
reckoning the rateable value. Where, 
however, the owner let his land, reserv- 
ing the game to himself, the value of 
this incorporeal hereditament was not 
estimated; and where he let the land to 
one person and the shooting to another, 
the right was likewise not valued. The 
Government thought it fair that in both 
these cases the right of sporting should 
be subject to rates, and he anticipated 
no objection to the proposal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked in 
what order the Bill would be taken, and 
when ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he proposed 
to move the second reading of the first 
Bill, for abolishing exemptions, and of 
the Bill relating to assessments on 
Thursday, the 15th inst. The second 
reading of the third Bill, providing for 
a Consolidated Rate, he was prepared 
to postpone, because, practically speak- 
ing, he did not think they could make 
progress with it until they had advanced 
some way with the other two. 

Mr. CLARE READ asked when the 
Bills would be in the hands of hon. 
Members ? : 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the first and 
second Bills were already in type, and 
would be in the hands of hon. Members 
certainly before the end of the week. 
The third Bill was not yet printed. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT hoped suffi- 
cient time would be given for the circu- 
lation of the Bills through the country 
before the second reading. If they were 
to be in the hands of hon. Members 
only by the end of the week, and the 
second reading to take place on Thurs- 
day next week, there would be very 
little time. 


University Tests 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he had pro- 
posed an early day because he thought 
the discussions would arise mainly in 
Committee, and because he was anxious, 
as time was running on, that no more of 
it should be lost than was necessary. 
He had no objection, however, to name 
Monday, the 19th, instead of Thursday, 
the 15th for the second reading, and he 
would give any time that was deemed 
reasonable for the Committee. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
move for the Select Committee on the 
Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and 
Counties, on Thursday next? 

Mr. STANSFELD: Yes, on Thurs- 
day next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for uniformity in the 
Valuation of Property for the purposes 
of Rates and Taxes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sransrerp, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Hrssert. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 147. ] 


ConsoLIpATED RatE,—Bill to amend 
the Law respecting the collection and 
making of Rates, and to provide fora 
Consolidated Rate, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Hisserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 148.] 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) (No. 3) 
BILL.—[Bix 124.] © 
(Mr. Faweett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Plunket, 
Viscount Crichton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the House do now go into Com- 
mittee upon the said Bill.” — (J. 
Faweett.) 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, it would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be far 
from his desire to obstruct for a moment 
the passage of a Bill abolishing tests— 
but he deemed it necessary to show that 
the simple abolition of tests would not 
accomplish the object which the hon. 
Member for Brighton professed to have 
in view, that it would not open the Col- 
lege and the University, and that it 
would not give a fair start in the race 
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to all the natives of Ireland. He missed 
from the back of this Bill the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Dublin University. The 
omission was a remarkable one; but in 
Ireland, where the real sentiments of 
the right hon. Gentleman were well 
known and appreciated, it occasioned no 
surprise. The Bill abolished tests in the 
interest of secularism, but it retained 
concurrent endowment to the detriment 
of Catholicism. He would illustrate by 
a single fact the position in which it 
left Trinity College in regard of concur- 
rent or denominational endowment. Of 
the numerous endowed secondary schools 
in Ireland he would take two classes— 
the Royal Schools and the Erasmus 
Smith Schools—and he found that they 
held exhibitions in Trinity College of 
the value—computed on a term of five 
years, being the average period for 
which exhibitions are held—of £26,110. 
The head of every one of theseschools was 
a Protestant clergyman. Thus while they 
abolished tests they perpetuated ascen- 
dancy, and while ostentatiously throwing 
wide the door for the majority, they main- 
tained still for the benefit of the minority 
a royal road to mathematics. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Memberfor Bucking- 


hamshire had gravely assured them that 
concurrent endowment was dead; and the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had said that Imperial 
policy could no longer tolerate concurrent 


endowment. The facts he had stated 
proved that in Ireland concurrent endow- 
ment was not dead but living, andaglance 
at the Estimates would satisfy hon. Mem- 
bers that it flourished in every part of the 
Empire. There were Votes there which 
surely were supplies for the living body, 
not immortelles to decorate the grave of 
the departed. Perhaps concurrent en- 
dowment ought to die; but if die it 
ought, it should die fairly. It could not 
die to the detriment of the majority of 
the Irish nation, and live for the aggran- 
dizement of the minority. It could not die 
to the bereavement of Catholicism in 
Ireland, and live to be the solace of 
Episcopalianism in England, and Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland. They must 
greatly extend or fundamentally destroy 
concurrent endowment—endow all, or 
disendow all—level up or level down— 
but let there be equality in the eye of 
the State between all the subjects of the 
Queen. The proposition which he begged 
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to submit to the consideration of the 
House did not raise directly or indi- 
rectly the question of endowments. It 
contemplated only legal privileges. It 
aimed at giving practical effect to an edu- 
cational policy propounded by Catholic 
laymen, accepted by Catholic Bishops, 
sanctioned by successive Governments, 
and ratified by decisions of this House. 
The essence of the Government Bill of 
this Session was the affiliation of Col- 
leges, and the only objection urged 
against that portion of the scheme was 
that it endowed the Mater Universitatis 
with too numerous a family, some of its 
members being spoiled children of the 
State. The affiliation of the Catholic 
University was in principle accepted on 
all sides. The terms of the proposed 
affiliation were disputed, but no opposi- 
tion was offered to the policy of estab- 
lishing as a College of the University of 
Dublin the institution known as the 
Catholic University. The policy was not 
a new one—it was as old as Charles IT. 
Under the Acts of Settlement and Ex- 
planations, it was provided that— 

“The Lord Lieutenant or other chief gover- 
nor or governors of this kingdom, by and with 
the consent of the Privy Council, shall have full 
power and authority to erect another College to 
be of the University of Dublin, to be called the 
King’s College,” 


and to endow it for ever out of the 
Crown lands with an allowance of 
£2,000 a-year—which would, of course, 
be represented now by a much larger 
sum. It was evident from the spirit of the 
Act of 1798—the 83 Geo. III, c. 21—and 
from the specific words, ‘‘ Papists might 
graduate and be Professors or Fellows 
of any College hereinafter founded 
in Dublin University” —that it was 
then in the contemplation of the Irish 
Parliament to found another College— 
necessarily a Catholic College—in Dublin 
University. It was the policy of the 
Supplemental Charter; andif he was not 
misinformed it was the groundwork of a 
plan framed by a committee of lay 
Catholics, and approved of by the 
Catholic Bishops, which was submitted 
some years ago to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The Preamble of the Bill 
before them stated its object to be to ren- 
der the University and the College freely 
accessible to the nation. The best com- 
mentary upon this was contained in the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman at 
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the head of the Government—“ It is im- 
possible for them,” the people of Ireland, 
‘‘to have that free access if they are con- 
fined to the one mode of teaching which 
Trinity College affords.’ The Resolution 
he (Mr. P. J. Smyth) proposed would in- 
troduce another mode of teaching, and by 
so doing render the access free to the 
nation. If this Resolution were not ac- 
cepted, when would the access be made 
free? Not this Session, nor the next, 
nor probably the next again, and mean- 
while a nation was left out in the cold, 
discontent was fostered, and agitation 
encouraged. Free access to the nation! 
He thanked the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) for these words. 
They established hiscase. They implied 
a mode of teaching, a system of educa- 
tion in harmony with the traditions, the 
feelings, and the instincts of the nation. 
For 80 years Catholic students, as indi- 
viduals, had had free access to degrees 
in Trinity College. For 40 years Catholic 
students, as individuals, had had free 
access to degrees in London University. 
But the same free access that was given 
to them was also provided by the system 
of local examination for the Hindoo in 
India, and the Maoriin New Zealand. 
He frankly acknowledged that no Go- 
vernment, Liberal or Conservative, had 
ever suggested that the claims of Ireland 
could be satisfied by placing the 4,500,000 
Catholics, constituting the nation of Ire- 
land, on a level with the solitary Hindoo 
or the solitary Maori. Both had ad- 
mitted that the grievance complained of 
was anational grievance, and that the 
remedy provided must be a national 
remedy. The establishment of the Ca- 
tholic University as a College in Dublin 
University would necessarily involve an 
alteration in the constitution of Dublin 
University, and possibly in that of the 
Catholic University itself. Such altera- 
tions would, as a matter of course, be 
made so as to render the constitutions of 
both conformable to the plan which both 
had voluntarily accepted. He was not 
called upon to enter into details upon 
that point. He simply asked the House 
to re-affirm a principle, and leave the 
arrangements to be made by a Commis- 
sion chosen impartially without reference 
to creed or party. He believed—and he 
had reason to believe—that such an ar- 
rangement would be made as would 
astonish by its simplicity and its modera- 
tion, and command the assent of all for 
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its fairness and its justice. The House, 
he conceived, should welcome a proposal 
that would relieve it of the task of dis- 
cussing the details of Irish University 
Bills, and that would lay the foundation 
at least of an enduring settlement of this 
embarrassing question. The time ap- 
proached when some Irish constituencies 
at least would be addressed by Friends of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, or of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and there was anatural anxiety 
to learn what part of the policy of 1868 
—a charter and endowment for a Ca- 
tholic University—the one right hon. 
Gentleman had not abandoned, if he had 
not abandoned all and every part of 
it, and to what extent, if any, the 
other right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to allow his Imperial policy to 
bend to national conviction. Whatever 
might be the fate of this Amendment, the 
House, he felt satisfied, would concur 
with him that the indefinite postpone- 
ment of a settlement declared to be vital, 
not alone to the peace and prosperity of 
Treland, but to the honour and existence 
of Government, was opposed alike to 
sound policy and the true interests of the 
Empire. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he knew of no 
reasonable grounds on which it could be 
resisted, for the hon. Members for the 
University of Dublin, who on this ques- 
tion represented the ‘Irish Protestants 
generally, had said that they were not 
opposed to the affiliation of this College ; 
and it was a well-ascertained fact that 
the Catholics were not hostile to the 
principle of affiliation. Floods of elo- 
quence had been poured forth in the late 
debate, on the social advantages of mix- 
ing the youth of both religions in these 
academic halls; and he mentioned that 
fact in order to declare that there never 
was a greater calumny than the assertion 
that the Catholic Bishops discouraged 
the social intercourse of Catholics with 
Protestants. He condemned the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) as useless either as a settle- 
ment or a concession. Who wanted the 
Bill? The Catholics did not want it— 
the Irish Episcopalians did not want it. 
It was a mere waste of time to discuss it. 
Moreover, he contended, that if the Bill 
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were to pass in its present shape, the 
question of Irish University education 
would be left exactly in the same position 
as that in which it now stood. ‘To pass 
it would be a mere waste of time, unless 
it was intended for some half-dozen or 
dozen loose Roman Catholics, who mis- 
represented the views of their co-re- 
ligionists. He, for one, protested against 
the attempt to force on Ireland a Uni- 
versity system which was condemned 
by the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
although the hon. Member for Brighton 
might not regard the Bill as a settle- 
ment of the question, he believed there 
were many hon. Gentlemen in that 
House who had made up their minds to 
treat it in that light. If so, Irish hon. 
Members opposite never had a better 
opportunity to prove their sympathy with 
the majority of their countrymen than 
by voting for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Westmeath. They 
would not have another opportunity of 
showing that they could separate them- 
selves from party—not even if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire became Prime Minister. 
They had shown that they could separate 
themselves from party—party divisions 
were not always taken on questions 
of principle. Perhaps those hon. Gen- 
tlemen would say that they sympathized 
with the Motion, but that the time for 
passing it was inopportune, and at no 
distant day that sympathy would ripen 
into a warmer alliance. That would be 
consolatory, remove much mystery, and 
pave the way for great things in future. 
He hoped the hon. Members for the 
University of Dublin would not be silent 
on this question, but state whether they 
were for or against it; and whether now 
or at any future time they would help to 
* obtain a University education for their 
Catholic brethren. He hoped hon. Gen- 
tlemen would not hesitate till Parlia- 
ment met on College Green, for when- 
ever that happened, this and other ques- 
tions would be settled without their 
assistance. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to provide for the estab- 
lishment, as a College of the University of 
Dublin, of the institution known as the Catholic 
University.” —(Mr. P. J. Smyth.) 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he inferred 
from the speeches of the hon. Members 
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for Westmeath and Tralee, that they 
had come round to his opinion—namely, 
that the way to improve Ireland and to 
raise her in the scale of nations was in 
the gnatter of education to band Irish- 
men together, not as followers of Luther 
or Calvin, or as followers of this or that 
Pope, but as Irishmen. That such a 
proposal should have come from his two 
hon. Friends was to him most gratify- 
ing, and it should have his hearty sup- 
ort. 

Mr. DIGBY said, on the contrary, he 
thought that Irish Members would find 
it difficult to defend themselves from the 
just reproach which would be brought 
against them if they supported the pre- 
sent Motion. The Government proposal 
seemed to him in substance better than 
that which the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Smyth) now brought for- 
ward, and yet it had been rejected by 
them. For himself, he was not pre- 
pared to recede from the demand which 
had been preferred by the Catholics of 
Ireland in favour of denominational 
education in Colleges. 

Dr. BALL thought the House had 
better decline to discuss the Motion, 
as it could not do so without reviving a 
very wide and important subject—the 
whole question of University education 
in Ireland. This was undesirable for 
many reasons. In the first place, the 
present was only an abstract Resolu- 
tion, and it should be remembered that 
an opportunity was given by the Go- 
vernment for the second reading of the 
hon. Member for Brighton’s Bill on a 
Government night, on the distinct un- 
derstanding that it was to be confined 
to the abolition of religious tests. He 
therefore suggested to his hon. Friends 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 
that it would be better for their own 
interests not to pursue the matter fur- 
ther, but to be satisfied with having 
stated their views, and left on record 
the claim which they made; and that 
the House should proceed to pass what 
undoubtedly was a great benefit and 
gain to such members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church as did not think that edu- 
cation in every respect should be united 
with religious teaching, or require the 
teachers to hold a particular form of 
belief. 

Sm JOHN GRAY supported the Mo- 
tion. The very ground upon which he 
objected to the Bill was, that it conferred 
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the opportunity upon those Catholics 
who did not object to united education. 
He thought the moment chosen very op- 
portune, for if the instruction were 
adopted, then the Committee would in- 
quire into all the details as to how affi- 
liation could be carried out. The great 
objection to this Bill was, that it would 
be accepted by the majority of the House 
as a settlement of the question. 

Tue O’CONOR DON entirely con- 
curred in the opinion, that it would be 
desirable to have a Catholic College 
affiliated to the University of Dublin; 
but to allow of such a proceeding taking 
place, it was essential, in the first in- 
stance, that the constitution of the Go- 
verning Body of that University should 
be of such a character as to permit of 
the affiliation of a Catholic College to it. 
Now, the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) did not in any 
way propose to alter the constitution of 
the University of Dublin; nor did the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. Smyth) so far 
as he could see, give power to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill to alter it. Under 
these circumstances, he did not know 
that he would be justified by Catholic 
opinion in Ireland in supporting the 
Motion ; and he hoped, therefore, that 
his hon. Friend would not think it neces- 
sary to divide the House upon it, be- 
cause it might give rise to misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was also op- 
posed to any attempt at a settlement of 
this question, which proposed affiliation 
without any change in the constitution 
of Trinity College. He adopted the 
principle of the Bill proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, though he had voted 
against it. He had voted against it be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had given up its principle. The Reso- 
lution now proposed would place the 
Irish Members in a false position, be- 
cause they would be charged with having 
rejected, on one day, a measure of broad 
and liberal principles, and with having 
accepted, on another, a proposal involy- 
ing but a small modicum of that prin- 
ciple for which they had been always 
contending. 

Mr. COGAN joined in the appeal 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) to 
his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
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meath (Mr. Smyth) to withdraw his Re- 
solution, as they had strong evidence to 
prove that the proposal which he made 
would be repudiated by all parties con- 
cerned. He had failed to show that it 
had any support from any party repre- 
senting any section of opinion in Ireland. . 
Having refused something like 10s. 
in the pound of their demands offered 
them by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, the Irish 
Catholic Members were not going now 
to accept 2s. 6d. in the pound, as pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for West- 
meath. The present state of University 
education in Ireland had been cha- 
racterized by the Prime Minister as a 
great evil which required to be remedied, 
and it was acknowledged by him that 
the present Bill was in no way a settle- 
ment of it. It remained to be dealt 
with in the future; and he trusted that 
the Prime Minister, notwithstanding the 
recent failure of his University Bill, 
with the courage which characterized 
him, would not shrink from again con- 
sidering the question, and would not 
hesitate in a future Session to deal with 
that great question, which he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
treat in a manner more in accordance 
with the feelings of the Irish people 
than before. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Smyth) demanded due attention, but it 
was not to be supposed that his hon. 
Friend had ever contemplated carrying 
it. He (Mr. Brady) had always thought 
that the Bill would never be viewed by 
the Irish people as a settlement of this 
question, and he was therefore resolved 
to vote against it. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had failed in his effort to deal © 
with the question of Irish education, he 
might rest assured that the Irish people 
would ever remember with gratitude 
what he had accomplished in their in- 
terests and for their benefit. 

Mr. RONAYNE, in supporting the 
Motion, denied that Irish Members 
would be guilty of inconsistency in 
supporting it; indeed, he maintained 
that the principles advocated by his 
hon. Friend the Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Smyth) were those which 
Irish Members had always advocated. 
The Bill of the Government proposed to 
destroy Trinity College and to raise an 
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entirely new structure upon its founda- 
tion, which was to be handed over to the 
Castle of Dublin. He, on the contrary, 
had always advocated the maintenance 
of Trinity College, and he looked with 
great pleasure upon the attempt of the 
authorities of that institution to liberalize 
and reform themselves. Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Opposition having 
both burnt their fingers in the attempt 
to settle this purely Irish question, they 
now asked that those in whom Catholics 
and Protestants had confidence might be 
allowed to try if they could not settle this 
vexed question among themselves in Ire- 
land. The associations of Trinity College 
were dear to Irishmen, though Roman 
Catholics, and he could not but recollect 
that it was to the Bill of the Irish Protes- 
tant Parliament of 1793, the Catholics 
were indebted for the first step towards 
their emancipation. There was not that 
antagonism about religion socially in 
Treland that the House supposed, and it 
was only kept up in that House, because 
each party had been taught for genera- 
tions to complain here one against the 
other. The Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer had recommended the Irish people 
to settle their railway questions at home, 
and then to come to that House to ratify 


the settlement. Let them be permitted 
to follow the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the University 
question, and he believed that the best 
results would follow. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that no 
proposal could be more in harmony with 
the wishes of the Catholic University, or 
of the Dublin University, as expressed in 
the debate which was held in its Senate, 
or of the Catholics and Protestants of 
Ireland, since nothing could tend more to 
promote the unity of the Empire and the 
stability of the Throne, than to affiliate 
the centre of the Roman Catholic educa- 
tion with the centre of Protestant educa- 
tion. He failed to see the inconsistency 
of voting for this proposal. To say that 
it was inconsistent to vote now for the 
affiliation of a Catholic College to the 
University of Dublin was to say that 
the great and wise policy of Mr. Burke 
had been n.istaken from beginning to 
end. The only rule he desired the House 
to act upon in dealing with this question, 
as in dealing with other questions affect- 
ing Ireland, was that of taking the 
single-minded course of endeavouring 
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to meet the wishes of the Irish people 
where those wishes were just and reason- 
able and could be carried out. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would state, 
in a few words, the reasons why he was 
obliged to vote against the Amendment. 
It was impossible to vote in its favour, for 
it proposed to affiliate a Catholic College 
to a Protestant University without in 
the least degree altering the constitution 
of that University. Again, the Amend- 
ment was altogether foreign to the Bill, 
which was not a measure for the re-con- 
struction of the University of Dublin; it 
altered the Governing Body neither of 
the College nor the University; it was 
simply a Bill to deal with the abolition 
of tests, and if an Amendment like that 
were accepted, the whole question should 
be re-opened, and then they would have 
to inquire whether a Presbyterian Col- 
lege should not be affiliated, and whether 
it would not be better to affiliate the 
Queen’s Colleges and abolish the Queen’s 
University. The hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny (Sir John Gray) supported the 
Instruction as a protest against the Bill 
being deemed a settlement of the ques- 
tion; but he forgot that the Government 
had given facilities to the present Bill, 
on the express understanding that it was 
not to be deemed a settlement, or as pre- 
venting the re-opening of the question 
when a favourable opportunity offered. 
The promoters of the Bill had reluctantly 
given up what they believed to be an 
important position, because they were 
anxious for the abolition of tests; but 
they felt that the question of Irish 
education could not be settled without a 
re-construction of the Dublin University. 
How that was to be effected the future 
only could tell, but he believed that no 
section of the House regarded this Bill 
as a settlement; and it was therefore 
unnecessary to press for a decision upon 
the point raised by the proposed Instruc- 
tion. They sought to remove the great 
evil of tests, because they believed that 
that removal would greatly facilitate 
future reform. 

Mr STAPLETON said, he could not 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Smyth) on the 
grounds upon which it had generally 
been urged. The Bill would leave the 
University in possession of the Pro- 
testants, who would be able to secure 
degrees in Divinity, while the Roman 
Catholics had no such opportunity. 
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Beyond that, the Instruction seemed to 
contemplate separating the Roman Ca- 
tholics from their Protestant fellow- 
students. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 9; Noes 
85: Majority 76. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2 (Interpretation). 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 17, 
after ‘‘ office,’ to insert ‘shall not, so 
long as the University of Dublin shall 
continue to teach and to grant degrees 
in the Faculty of Theology, apply to any 
Professor of Divinity; but, save as 
aforesaid, the word.”” The Committee 
would see that the object of his Amend- 
ment was to make an exception in the 
Bill in favour of the Professors of 
Theology. He had supported the Bill 
both last year and this year, and thought 
it afforded the best foundation which 
which had yet offered itself for future 
legislation on the subject. The hon. 


Member for Tralee (The O’ Donoghue) 
said, that it was a waste of time to pass 


the Bill. He (Colonel Wilson-Patten) 
thought that it was a most useful 
measure. Nobody pretended to regard 
the Bill as a final settlement of the 
question ; but it would remove one of 
the obstacles to the settlement. Since 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
it was no longer necessary to keep up 
the restrictions which prevailed in the 
University of Dublin. He, therefore, 
did not see why they should not clear 
away, by degrees, the obstacles which 
stood in the way of legislation on this 
question. An Amendment similar to 
his had been put on the Paper by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope); but there were objections enter- 
tained to the words of his Amendment 
which did not apply to the one which he 
(Colonel Wilson-Patten) proposed. He 
had not heard hon. Members from Ire- 
land who had spoken in this debate take 
any exception to the maintenance of the 
Faculty of Theology. He believed that 
there ad been a mistake in the House 
in regard to the feeling which existed 
about the University of Dublin in Ire- 
land. That University enjoyed the 
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affection and respect of the whole Irish 
people, and not a single Irishman would 
wish it to be destroyed. He believed 
that the Roman Catholic Members could 
consistently give support to his proposi- 
tion, and he trusted that it would be 
supported by the Government. In con- 
clusion, he could assure the House that 
in bringing forward the Motion, he was 
actuated by no party feeling, and he 
hoped that they would yet arrive at 
some settlement of the education ques- 
tion which would be satisfactory to all 
classes in Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he under- 
stood that no objection was entertained 
by the promoters of the Bill to the 
Amendment, and he wished to say, on 
the part of the Government, that he had 
no objection to offer. It was an Amend- 
ment perfectly fair in itself, and it had 
been proposed in a manner to commend 
it to the acceptance of the House, and 
that more especially at a time when 
the whole question of the retention 
of the Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Dublin was still sub judice, 
and awaiting the decision of Parliament. 
He believed the Amendment would be 
received in no unfavourable spirit on the 
part of those of a different religious pro- 
fession. The Government agreed that 
the question of University education in 
Ireland would require, and he hoped 
that favourable circumstances would 
offer some opportunity for, further con- 
sideration, and this provision, as an in- 
termediate one, recommended itself to 
general acceptance. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he had a Motion on the Paper similar in 
scope to that of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson-Patten); but he accepted, with 
great pleasure, the form of words which 
had been proposed, believing that they 
substantially effected the object he had 
in view. He could not conceive such a 
thing as a Professorship of Divinity di- 
vorced from doctrine. 

Mr. PIM said, he was so far satisfied 
with the Amendment, that he would not 
move the one he had on the Paper, 
which was nearly to the same effect. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that although 
as far as he was concerned he would 
rather not have had the Amendment, 
yet he accepted it in deference to the 
great preponderance of feeling in its 
favour, as expressed by hon. Members 
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on both sides of the House, and in the 
hope that it would facilitate the progress 
of the measure. 

On the Motion of Dr. Batt, the said 
Amendment amended by inserting the 
words ‘‘or lecturer,’ after the word 
‘« Professor.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Abolition of Tests. ) 

Mr. T. E. SMITH moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 9, to leave 
out from ‘‘ denomination” to ‘‘ and,” in 
line 10. The hon. Member said, his 
object in moving the Amendment was 
to do away with the possibility of any 
obligation being imposed upon any 
student to attend any religious service 
whatever. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, to leave out the words ‘to which he 
does not belong.” —(Ir. Eustace Smith.) 


Mr. PLUNKET said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that any fines or restric- 
tions were imposed upon Dissenting stu- 
dents to compel their attendance at 
church. There was, however, a College 
Chapel within the walls which the 
students belonging to the Established 
Church had always been expected to 
attend, and the Amendment would be 
opposed to the feeling of the Members of 
that Body. 

Str DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
the Bill provided that no person should 
be compelled to attend the public wor- 
ship of any religion to which he did not 
belong. As one, however, who while a 
student at Cambridge, had been liable 
to penalties for not attending three 
chapels a-week, he did not think that 
young men should be compelled to attend 
even the worship of the Church to which 
they did belong, and he, therefore, sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, that if 
parents belonging to the Established 
Church intrusted their sons to the care 
of the College authorities, they would 
desire to see their attendance at the Col- 
- lege Chapel enforced by a system of 
gentle compulsion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped that the Amendment would not be 
ag as no new power was given 

y the clause at all ; and ifthe College 
had not power to compel attendance at 
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chapel now, -they would not have any 
such power under the Bill. This was a 
Bill, not for altering the constitution of 
the College, but only for removing cer- 
tain religious disabilities. To pass the 
Amendment would.be entirely to alter 
the character of the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN objected 
to any man being compelled, in order to 
bring himself within the relief of the 
clause, to become a member of any 
Church or religious sect or denomina- 
tion. 

Mr. DODSON remarked that, while 
in Mahomedan countries students were 
punished for breaches of discipline by 
being excluded from the mosques, the 
custom in Christian England seemed to 
be to compel their attendance at chapel. 
He opposed the Amendment for the 
reason that it was a direct premium for 
professing Dissent, inasmuch as a man 
would thereby relieve himself from at- 
tending chapel. He did not think it 
was any hardship on persons im statu 
pupillart to require them to attend 
chapel, provided the services were not 
contrary to their religious convictions. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. 
Smith), on the ground that the whole 
system of compulsory attendance was 
bad, and in the English Universities was 
on itslast legs. In two Colleges at Ox- 
ford the practice of compelling attend- 
ance at chapel was abolished, and he 
hoped that before long the practice would 
be generally got rid of. . 

Mr. M’LAREN said, he should give 
his support to the Amendment. He 
wished to add another instance to those 
of the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). The Uni- 
versity of the town he represented had 
about three times the number of stu- 
dents in the University of Dublin, and 
no one was compelled to attend any 
church, and, moreover, there was no 
chapel to attend. The University had 
existed 300 years, and there never was 
a chapel in it. Noone should be obliged 
to attend the chapel of a different de- 
nomination to that to which he belonged. 
Indeed, he objected to giving power to 
compel a man to attend any place of 
worship. 

Dr. BALL said, the existing practice 
was not felt as a grievance at all. Any 
student who objected on religious 
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grounds to attend chapel had only to say 
so, which was tantamount to declaring 
himself a Dissenter, and then he had a 
right to remain away, there being no 
investigation into the matter. There 
was no compulsory attendance at Trinity 
College, except in the case of Protestant 
Episcopalians. In their case the proper 
guide was the wish of the parent, which 
was always to be respected. This, he 
believed, would almost universally be in 
favour of attendance. He objected to 
any interference with the domestic regu- 
lations of the College. 

Mr. FAWCETT opposed the Amend- 
ment, but granted that, though he ob- 
jected tocompulsory attendance at chapel, 
he thought the matter should not be 
settled by the House of Commons, but 
should be left to the Universities to settle 
for themselves. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he should 
certainly take the sense of the House 
upon the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 43: Majority 69. 


Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clause agreed to. 
Schedule and Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


GENERAL VALUATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Baxter, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
[BILL 64.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Baxter.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON, in rising to 
move, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months,” said, he 
wished to point out that the Bill was of 
more importance to everyone connected 
with the landed interest of Ireland than, 
perhaps, was generally supposed. He 
objected to the Bill, as he had stated 
on a former occasion, because it was in- 
tended to entrust the valuation of all 
the landed property of Ireland to per- 
sons who were not competent to carry it 
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on; but were this his only objection he 
would not now trouble the House, as he 
had entered into the subject very fully 
before. He objected to the Bill now 
because, if he understood it rightly, the 
principle on which the Bill was based 
was a most dangerous one. Under the 
previous Valuation Acts the valuators 
were required to examine the properties 
of the soil; they were to go into each 
townland and examine the soil, and 
calculate what that soil would produce, 
and in the Acts there were Schedules of 
prices for agricultural produce, and they 
were to estimate the preduce by the 
scale of prices in the Act. But this was 
not the principle of this Bill. Turning 
to Clause 10 of the Bill, he found that 
the valuation was to be made on an 
estimate of the net annual value of the 
tenements and hereditaments, and he 
should like to hear from the Secretary of 
the Treasury how that net annual value 
of the land was to be ascertained. 
There was nothing in this Bill about an 
examination of the soil, or a calculation 
of its produce according to any fixed 
scale, as in previous Acts; but power 
was given to the valuators to determine 
what they considered the full annual 
letting value of the land, in other words 


what they considered ought to be the 


rent. This was a proposal of the most 
important character. Remembering the 
agitation in Ireland for what were 
termed valuation rents, he could not 
help pointing out to hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House that they 
were sanctioning this principle by this 
Bill, and for himself he could not help 
objecting to having what was practically 
the settlement of the rental of the 
country placed in the hands of those in 
whom he had no confidence. He also 
objected to half the ‘expense being 
charged on the local rates, for, though 
the’present valuation was low this did 
not injuriously affect local taxation, and 
by an increase in the valuation the Im- 
perial Exchequer alone would gain 
through a larger income tax. He ob- 
jected also to the proposed cost of the 
valuation. It was stated before the 
Committee that the valuation could be 
made for £50,000 for three Provinces. 
It was now proposed that the cost 
should be £70,000. It was also stated 
before the Committee that the valua- 
tion would be completed in three years, 
but now it was proposed to extend it 
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to seven years. Turning to the details 
of the measure, he found them to be 
of the most objectionable character. 
For instance, the clauses taxing ma- 
chinery and taxing improvements in 
land, he considered most objectionable. 
It was proposed to pay a fixed sum 
for the revision, and that it should be 
fixed for seven years. Now, he could 
not say that he approved of having a 
fixed sum in the Schedule. He thought 
it would be much better that each county 
should pay for the work really done, and 
he intended to propose in Committee 
that each county should pay the cost of 
the revising officers and no more. He 
would prefer to see a system of valua- 
tion for Ireland similar to that which 
had been adopted in Scotland. He be- 
lieved the valuation in Scotland had not 
cost more than £8,000 or £9,000; but 
the last valuation in Ireland had cost 
some £325,000, and took an unneces- 
sarily long time to complete. For those 
reasons he felt it his duty to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
although he did not expect to be suc- 
cessful, he should certainly take the sense 
of the House on the measure, and in- 
tended in Committee to move Amend- 
ments in the direction which he had 
indicated. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. KAVANAGH said, he supported 
the second reading of the Bill, because 
the present valuation was far below what 
it ought to be, and he thought it should 
be placed on a fair basis. He hoped, 
however, that the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would postpone 
his Union Rating Bill until his new 
valuation was completed, believing that 
if that were done the great argument in 
favour of Union rating — namely, the 
inequality of taxation as between town 
and country—would then have ceased to 
exist. He objected strongly to Clause 16 
as containing a proposal which was un- 
fair, and there were one or two other 
clauses in the Bill which he also dis- 
approved. He hoped, however, these 
faults would be got rid of in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he must oppose the 
Bill, on the ground that no local bodies 
in Ireland asked for the measure; and, 
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moreover, he objected to it on economical 
grounds, and that it laid down no fixed 
principle of valuation whatever, for it 
would make the valuation much too high 
in Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, 
while it would be comparatively low in 
Ulster. The Bill, moreover, would in- 
crease the valuation in Ireland by some 
£3,000,000, so that that additional 
amount would be available for Imperial 
taxation. The Bill was one really for 
Imperial and not for local purposes ; and 
the Treasury and not the localities ought 
in equity to pay the cost which it would 
entail. 

Mr. BRUEN objected to the Bill, on 
the ground that the proposal contained 
in it would have the effect of putting 
increased taxation on Ireland. The Bill 
was part of the financial policy of the 
Government, and therefore he thought 
it reasonable to consider it and the 
Budget together on the present occasion. 
The reduction of the sugar duties 
amounted to £1,625,000; and from the 
calculation which he had made from Go- 
vernment Returns, he had ascertained 
that the amount of the reduction in Ire- 
land would be £30,000. The income 
tax reduction was £1,643,000 > but the 
amount which Ireland would gain out 
of that sum would be only £105,000 ; 
Consequently, while the amount remitted 
by the Budget amounted to £3,238,000 
the amount remitted with regard to 
Ireland would be £137,000, while the 
amount that would be imposed on Ire- 
land by the increase of valuation would 
amount to £37,500. He considered that 
to be most unfair treatment to Ireland, 
for while the reduction was 2s. 53d. per 
head of the population of Great Britain 
it was only 6d. per head inIreland. The 
effect of this Bill would be, by increasing 
the rateable value in Ireland, to increase 
taxation on the owners of real property 
who gained little by the reductions of the 
Budget. He was, however, glad to see 
that the new taxation which would be 
imposed upon Ireland, if the Bill be- 
came law, would affect only real property, 
and that the professional incomes would 
have the full benefit of the remission of 
taxation under the reduced rate of in- 
come tax. Under all the circumstances, 
he should feel bound to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
garded the Bill as a simple measure for 
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raising a certain further amount of taxa- 


tion upon property in Ireland. The | gro 


Trish tenantry would not be at all affected 
by the measure, but it would fall heavily 
upon the landlords in that country. 
However, as the Bill was framed against 
Treland, it would, of course, be supported 
by England and Scotland and would 
pass. The rating of towns in Ireland 
since 1852 had been largely increased, 
whilst there was no such increase in the 
rating of the lands in Ireland. Why, 
he on di did they not bring in a similar 
Bill as the present for England? The 
object of the measure was obviously to 
enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to augment his revenue by the increased 
taxation of Ireland. He thought that 
the Government ought to have instituted 
an inquiry into this subject before they 
introduced the Bill. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that the Bill 
was misnamed. It should have been en- 
titled a measure to enable the Govern- 
ment to draw more money from the 
already heavily-taxed people of Ireland. 
Nobody in Ireland had ever asked for this 
Bill, the effect of which would be to con- 
fiscate a little more of the property of 
Ireland*entirely for English purposes. 


“Seething a kid in its mother’s milk” 
was forbidden by the Jewish law ; but 
the Government not only practically in- 
creased the income tax in Ireland by 3d. 
in the pound, but did it also at the ex- 


pense of Irishmen. The duty of every 
statesman was to do something to induce 
the Irish people to remain in their own 
country; but this Bill, like the Church 
and the Land Acts, would have a directly 
contrary effect. It would be most un- 
popular in Ireland, and would be of no 
advantage to man, woman, or child. 

Sir FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, the object of the Bill was to establish 
auniform rate for the purpose of taxation, 
and taken in that view it was impossible 
to resist the measure. Rent was not to 
be taken as the exact measure of the 
value of land, though it was a consider- 
able element in its calculation, but there 
were other things that went to make up 
the gross amount. A certain amount of 
taxation had to be raised, and it was 
only right there should be an equit- 
able valuation of the whole of the 
country. The present inequality arose 
from. accidental circumstances, and this 
was but a fair and just proposal of the 
Government. 


Mr, M‘Carthy Downing 
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Mr. PIM supported the Bill, on the 
und that it was desirable that there 
should be a complete re-valuation of the 
property of Ireland on fair and equitable 
principles, and said he should be con- 
tent if the progress of this Bill were de- 
layed until the House had considered the 
measure relating to the valuation of 
England, so that they might secure that 
the valuation in both countries should 
be conducted on principles more or less 
identical. 

Mr. RONAYNE said, he wished to 
point out, that if the valuation of Ire- 
land were raised to the extent it would 
be if this Bill became law, a large num- 
ber of tenant-farmers would be shut 
out from the benefit which Parliament, 
when it passed the Land Act, thought 
right to confer upon them ; compensa- 
tion for ‘‘disturbance’’ under that Act 
would be reduced in some cases as much 
as 50 per cent; and many tenant-farmers 
would be placed in such a position that 
their landlords could compel them to 
contract themselves out of their rights 
under the Land Act. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that not a single 
word had been uttered in the course of 
the debate adverse to the principle of the 
Bill, and as for the details, the Govern- 
ment were ready to listen to any sug- 
gestions for their improvement. He 
frankly admitted that one of the objects 
of the Government in introducing the 
Bill was to increase the Imperial taxa- 
tion of Ireland; but there were other 
reasons which induced them to bring the 
measure forward. There were very com- 
plicated questions between landlord and 
tenant under the Land Act, and ques- 
tions which affected the Franchise, none 
of which could be settled until the valua- 
tion of the country was placed on a sat-. 
isfactory basis. An objection was urged 
to the Bill, that half of the expense was 
to be thrown‘on the counties, and it was 
said that if the Treasury wanted the Bill 
it ought to pay the whole of the cost. 
But he denied that the Bill was intro- 
duced wholly for Imperial purposes, and 
he would instance the case of the re- 
valuation of Scotland under the Act of 
1854, when the whole of the cost was 
borne without complaint by the counties 
and boroughs of Scotland. He hoped 
the Irish Members would give him their 
assistance in making this Bill as satis- 
factory as possible, in which case he could 
assure them the measure would be not 
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only to the advantage of the Imperial 
Government, but also of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. COGAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had ignored the fact that Ireland pos- 
sessed a valuation that was perfectly good 
for local purposes, and that the improve- 
ment was merely desired for Imperial 
purposes. That valuation cost £325,000, 
every penny of which was defrayed by 
Ireland, and the comparison the right 
hon. Gentleman had sought to draw 
with Scotland did not exist in fact. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 198; Noes 
45: Majority 153. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


ENTAILED AND SETTLED ESTATES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Br11 130.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
Mr, Adam.) 

SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. GORDON said, he must com- 
lain that his hon. and learned Friend 
ad vouchsafed no explanation of his 
Bill—which was one rather difficult to 
understand. It was introduced without 
remark, and now the second reading 
had been proposed without remark. 
The Bill proposed to alter the law of 
entail in Scotland and to unsettle the 
Act of 1848, which placed the Scotch 
entails on the same footing as English 
entails. He had no strong feelings in 
favour of entail; but he wanted to know 
what were the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government to introduce a 
Bill of that kind; what were the mis- 
chiefs it was proposed to remedy ; what 
were the objects it was proposed to 
secure? He had had communications 
from several parties in Scotland, who 
had expressed their difficulty in under- 
standing what was the object of the 
Bill as regarded the alteration of the 
law of 1848. He did not wish to oppose 
the Bill, provided the Lord Advocate 
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could give good and sufficient reasons 
for its introduction ; otherwise he should 
reserve his right to oppose the Bill when 
it went into Committee, by which time 
the country would be better enabled to 
express an opinion upon it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN would not say any- 
thing about the entail part of the Bill, 
or to the desire to introduce the English 
system, but he desired to protest against 
the stringency of the clause relating to 
bequests to public charities. He thought 
the Bill should be deferred for some 
time to allow of an expression of opinion 
in Scotland in regard to its provisions. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the Bill was an improvement on the 
previous Bill, which was defective in 
this respect—that while it gave the best 
facilities for disentailing, it left intact 
the powers which owners had to entail. 
He was aware that the Bill did not meet 
with the entire approval of entail pro- 
prietors, but it gave the best facilities for 
the sale of property, and his own opi- 
nion was that they should give the best 
facilities for this, unless reasonable pro- 
vision were made for other members of 
the family besides the heir. He also- 
hoped the right hon. and learned Lord 
would re-consider the part of the Bill 
relating to mortmain. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the rea- 
son why he had refrained from making . 
a speech in moving the second reading 
was that, as he could only make one 
speech according to the rules of the 
House, he thought it better to wait to 
hear what the objections to the measure 
were before making any remarks. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gordon) 
had asked for certain explanations of 
the provisions of the Bill. He (the 
Lord Advocate) presumed that he had 
done this on behalf of others; because 
as the Bill had been in his hands for 
some time, and considering his position 
at the Scotch Bar, if he did not under- 
stand it, the plain course for him to 
take would be to move its rejection, on 
the ground that it was unintelligible ; 
but, as he had not done this, he pre- 
sumed his hon. Friend had understood 
it. He (the Lord Advocate) had, how- 
ever, had conversations with various 
Scotch Members, who seemed thoroughly 
to understand what the Bill proposed. 
Now, as to the change which the Bill 
made in the Act of 1848, the first thing 
which must strike everyone who had 
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read it was that it prohibited entails for 
the future, and that it rejected the Act 
of 1685, under which entails existed in 
Scotland, and which was not done by 
the Act of 1848. The Bill proposed to 
dispense with certain restrictions as to 
date of birth of heirs apparent, or 
nearest heirs qualified to give consent 
to sale, and to allow efficacy of consent 
without reference}to the date of birth. 
With respect to the freedom given to 
the proprietors of entailed estates, he 
had to explain that under approbation 
of the Court they might, on the security 
of the estate, expend money to the 
amount of six years’ revenue for the 
purpose of improvement, and it was to be 
observed that the Bill made it possible 
for proprietors to resort to the Court 
without any considerable loss either of 
time or money. That was an entirely 
new provision. The Act of 1848 made 
no change in that respect at all, but 
only gave credit to the successors of an 
heir of entail for three-fourths of any 
money spent by him for improvement. 
It was said there was no provision for 
proceeding under the Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners; but he would 
undertake to have the defect in this 
respect made good before the Bill passed 
out of Committee. In answer tothe hon. 
Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire, 
he proposed to give the Judges power 
to overrule what were called the mort- 
main clauses. 

Mr. Hunr and Mr. CravrurpD com- 
plained that a Bill of so much import- 
ance and intricacy should be discussed 
at half-past 1 in the morning — Mr. 
CravFurp objecting to the growing 
habit of bringing on Scotch business 
after midnight. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to alter the Duties of Customs upon Sugar 
in the Isle of Man. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonnam-Carrer, Mr. Bax- 
TER, and Mr. Cuance.ior of the ExcHEQuer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 151.] 


The Lord Advocate 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harrtnertoy, 
Bill to continue “The Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870,’ and “ The Protection of Life 
and Property in certain Parts of Ireland Act, 
1871,” ordered to be brought in by The Mar. 
quess of Hartineron and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 145.) 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
CONFIRMATION (NO. 2) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Artuur Pest, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Gas and Water. 
works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Fleet- 
wood Gas, Midsomer Norton Gas, Holywell 
Water, and Monmouth Gas and Water, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Arruvur Perr and 
Mr. Cuitcuester Forrescve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 6th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commrrrer — Railway 
&e. (Transfer and Amalgamation) Bills, The 
Viscount Hardinge added to the Joint Com- 
mittee in the place of The Earl Grey. 

Pusiic Bruis—First Reading—Marriages (Ire- 
land) Legalization * (94). 

Second Reading — Railway and Canal Traffic 
(84) ; Land Drainage Provisional Order * (70). 

Committee—Report—East India Stock Dividend 
Redemption * (67) ; Fulford Chapel Marriages 
Legalization * (82). 


NEW PEERS. 

Edward Berkeley, Baror Portman, 
having been created Viscount Portman 
of Bryanston in the county of Dorset— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

Sir Robert Alexander Shafto Adair, 
Baronet, having been created Baron 
Waveney of South Elmham in the 
county of Suffolk—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(The Lord President). 
(No. 84.) SECOND READING. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, their Lordships would recollect that 
last year various Companies came before 
Parliament with Bills for large schemes 
of amalgamation. One of those schemes, 
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which attracted a very considerable 
amount of attention, was that for the 
amalgamation of the London and North- 
Western with the London, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire system. That and other 
similar measures seemed of such great im- 
portance, and involved such very large 
interests, that, at the suggestion of the 
Board of Trade, Parliament thought 
right to appoint a Joint Committee, com- 
posed of Members of both Houses. The 
Committee devoted itself very sedulously 
to its work. It met for the first time in 
March, and continued its sittings till the 
2nd of August, when it made its Report. 
Obviously it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment to propose to Parliament any 
action on the Report at that period of 
the Session ; and consequently they had 
been unable to bring forward any legis- 
lation on the subject till the present 
Session. When the Joint Committee 
was appointed it proceeded, in the first 
instance, to consider which course ought 
to be adopted with respect to such very 
large schemes of amalgamation as were 
promoted last Session ; and having fully 
considered that question, the noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen composing it came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to adopt any general rule with respect to 
proposals for amalgamation. It was 
proved that, despite the strong feeling 
against such proposals which had been 
= by a large portion of the 
public, amalgamation had been, prac- 
tically, unchecked ; that it had gone on 
to such an extent that there was very 
little competition indeed between the 
Railway Companies of this country— 
there was. scarcely any at all in respect 
of charges to the public, but there was 
some in respect of facilities for traffic, 
though there was no security that this 
would continue. No doubt, as regarded 
public conveyance there was a whole- 
some competition of another kind— 
namely, between conveyance by land 
and conveyance by sea. That competi- 
tion was of a very effective kind, and 
ought not to be putanendto. There 
was also a certain amount of competition 
as between railways and canals; and it 
would appear the value of this competi- 
tion to the public at large had not met 
with sufficiently careful consideration by 
the Committees which had had to deal 
with Bills for the amalgamation of rail- 
way and canal properties. The Joint 
Committee came to the conclusion that it 
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would be very difficult to maintain by 
Act of Parliament an effective competi- 
tion between railways in cases in which 
the Companies did not feel that such 
competition was for their own interests ; 
but, at the same time, it arrived at the 
conviction that, as a general principle, 
all amalgamation schemes ought to be 
made subjects of special and careful con- 
sideration, and that Bills for amalgama- 
tion ought to be submitted to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. That recom- 
mendation had commended itself to Par- 
liament, and a Joint Committee, which 
was about to commence its labours, had 
just been appointed. But the Committee 
of last year, going further than that, 
thought it was not possible in the 
interests of the public to rest satisfied 
with that single proposal. It appeared 
to the Committee that the public had a 
right to require greater security that 
schemes should not be brought forward 
and adopted which would place in the 
hands of Railway Companies an undue 
control over the traffic of the country. 
Turning its attention to the existing 
state of the law, the Committee examined 
the Act of 1854 generally known as Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that the principle on 
which that Act was framed was sound 
and wise, and that if it had failed—as 
admittedly it had—in producing all the 
benefits which Parliament had expected 
to follow from it, that circumstance was 
to be attributed rather to the machinery 
than to any defect in the principle of the 
Bill. When the Bill itself was before 
their Lordships’ House its machinery 
was subjected to much criticism, and 
Lord Campbell pointed out that the 
Court of Common Pleas was not a 
tribunal well suited to give effect to the 
provisions of the measure. The noble 
and learned Lord said— 


“That was not a code which the Judges could 
interpret; it left them altogether to exercise 
their discretion as to what they might deem 
reasonable. They were, besides, to form a just 
judgment on all matters of complaint relating 
to railway management that might come before 
them ; and they were to lay down a code of re- 
gulations for the government of railway com- 
panies. The Judges, and himself among them, 
felt themselves incompetent to decide on these 
matters. He had spent a great part of his life 
in studying the laws of his country; but he con- 
fessed he was wholly unacquainted with railway 
management, as well as the transit of goods by 
boats; he knew not how to determine what 
was a reasonable fare, what was undue delay, or 
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within what time trucks and boats should be 
returned. He believed he had correctly repre- 
sented the feelings of all his learned brethren 
on the bench in reference to this Bill, with one 
exception, whom he mentioned with honour, re- 
spect, and reverence—he meant the learned 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
than whom there was no Judge on the bench 
more zealous or more efficient ; and that learned 
Judge, while he agreed in thinking that these 
were not judicial duties, had no doubt that his 
brethren on the bench would be able to work 
the Bill properly They should have a 
lay tribunal for the decision of questions of the 
nature contemplated by the Bill, and not one 
i ie of the Judges.” —[3 Hansard, cxxxiii. 
1137. 

The opinion which Lord Campbell ex- 
pressed before the Bill passed had been 
fully verified since the Bill became law ; 
and under those circumstances the Joint 
Committee were of opinion that it would 
be advisable to adopt the main pro- 
visions of the Act of 1854, and provide 
a better machinery for carrying them 
into operation. The Bill which was now 
before their Lordships gave effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. It 
provided, in the first place, for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission, composed of 
three persons possessed of special quali- 
fications for the office of Commissioner 
under this Bill. The three Commis- 


sioners were to be appointed by the 
Government, and would be removable 
by the Lord Chancellor, but only for 
good and sufficient cause ;—so that they 
would be completely independent of the 


Executive. The Commissioners would 
have to perform the duties which under 
the Act of 1854 were thrown upon the 
Court of Common Pleas. The Joint 
Committee of last year having gone into 
the subject came to the conclusion that 
the existing system of railway arbitration 
was very expensive and very unsatis- 
factory. All questions submitted to that 
arbitration would, after the passing of 
this Bill, be submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, who would settle them by arbi- 
tration. Thequestion of ‘through rates”’ 
engaged the attention of the Joint Com- 
mittee of last year, and in addition to 
incorporating important provisions of 
the Act of 1854, the 10th section pro- 
vided that— 

“1, The Company requiring the traffic to befor- 
warded shall give written notice of the proposed 
through rate to each forwarding Company, 
stating both its amount and its apportionment, 
and the route by which traffic is proposed to be 
forwarded : 

2. Each forwarding Company shall, within 
the prescribed period after the receipt of such 
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notice, by written notice inform the Com. 
pany requiring the traffic to be forwarded whe- 
ther they agree to the rate and route; and, if 
they object to either, the grounds of the objection: 

8. If at the expiration of the prescribed 
period no such objection has been sent by any 
forwarding Company, the rate shall come into 
operation at such expiration : 

4, If an objection to the rate or route has 
been sent within the prescribed period, the 
matter shall be referred to the Commissioners 
for their decision.” 


But the interests of the public having 
been so far protected, the 10th Section 
contained a further provision, which was 
only reasonable as affording a fair pro- 
tection to Railway Companies. The sec- 
tion went on to provide that— 

“Tn no case shall it be lawful for the Com- 
missioners to compel any Company to accept 
lower mileage rates than the mileage rates which 
such Company may for the time being legally 
be charging for like traffic on any other line of 
communication between the same points, being 
the points of departure and arrival of the 
through route.” 


Their Lordships were, no doubt, aware 
of the obstructions to through traffic 
caused by what were known as “bar 
tolls.” The provisions in this Bill 
having reference to through rates were 
based on the principle that, looking at 
what Parliament had done for Railway 
Companies, it was but reasonable that 
those Companies should grant reasonable 
through rates over their systems. On 
this point the Joint Committee had ex- 
pressed a very distinct opinion. In its 
16th recommendation the Committee 
stated— 

“The Railway and Canal Traffic Act ought to 
be explained by enabling every Railway Com- 
pany to make through rates and fares from or to 
any station on its own line to or from any sta- 
tion on any other line: the rates to be divided, 
as a general rule, according to mileage, after 
allowing for terminals; but with a provision 
that if any objection be made to the proposed 
rate or division as unfair, and no agreement can 
be come to, the Commissioners mentioned below 
shall, upon the application of any of the Com- 
panies interested, decide the matters in dispute.” 


He had already alluded to the impor- 
tance of maintaining, as far as possible, 
the competition on land and water be- 
tween Railway and Canal Companies. 
With that view section 14 of the Bill 
provided that— 

“No Railway Company or Canal Company) 
unless expressly authorized thereto by any Act 
passed before the passing of this Act, shall, 
without the sanction of the Commissioners, to 
be signified in such manner as they may by 
general order or otherwise direct, enter into any 


agreement whereby any control over or right to 
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interfere in or concerning the traffic carried or 
rates or tolls levied on any part of a canal is 
given to the Railway Company, or any persons 
managing or interested in the management of 
any railway; and any such agreement made 
after the commencement of this Act without 
such sanction shall be void. The Commissioners 
shall withhold their sanction from any such 
agreement which is, in their opinion, prejudicial 
to the interests of the public.” 

He thought it was clear that the interests 
of the public would be best served by 
keeping railways and canals under dis- 
tinct management. It appeared from 
evidence taken by the Committee of last 
year that there had been cases in which 
Railway Companies in possession of 
canals had so managed the affairs of 
the latter as to greatly obstruct the 
public traffic ; with a view of preventing 
that, Clause 15 of the Bill provided 
that— 

“Every Railway Company owning or having 
the management of any canal or part of a canal 
shall at all times keep and maintain such canal 
or part, and all the reservoirs, works, and con- 
yeniences thereto belonging, thoroughly repaired 
and dredged and in good working condition, and 
shall preserve the supplics of water to the same, 
so that the whole of such canal or part may be 
at all times kept open and navigable for the use 
of all persons desirous to use and navigate the 
same without any unnecessary hindrance, inter- 
ruption, or delay.” 

He did not know that he need detain 
their Lordships by stating any other of 
the provisions of the Bill, as they related 
rather to matters of detail in the arrange- 
ments for carrying out those provisions 
which he had brought more directly 
under the notice of their Lordships. He 
need not remind the House that various 
suggestions which would be found re- 
ferred to in the Report were made to the 
Committee of last year; but the Com- 
mittee did not think it advisable to make 
any other recommendations than those 
contained in its Report. In a matter 
involving such large interests the safer 
plan was felt to be to proceed on the 
basis of existing legislation, extending 
the provisions of that legislation where 
they appeared to need extension, and 
improving the machinery for carrying 
them into effect where it appeared to 
need improvement. On that principle 
the Committee had proceeded ; the Bill 
was based on the recommendation of the 
Committee, and he submitted the mea- 
sure to the consideration of their Lord- 
ships as one which would tend to the 
interests of the public at large while 
doing justice to railway interests. 


{May 6, 1873} 
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Moved, ‘That the Bill be nowread 2*.”” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
having, during the period that he had 
the honour of being President of the 
Board of Trade been compelled to look 
very closely into this question, the ex- 
perience he then gained had taught him 
that the subject with which the Bill dealt 
was an extremely difficult one, and there- 
fore he would not attempt to throw any 
obstacle in the way of the Government 
when they were attempting by this Bill 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee which last year 
went into the whole question with so 
much care. On the contrary, he would 
give the noble Marquess all the assist- 
ance in his power to pass a measure 
which might be for the interests of the 
public and the benefit of the Railway 
Companies. The noble Marquess had 
very truly stated that the Joint Com- 
mittee to which the whole question was 
referred last year had devoted them- 
selves very assiduously to the important 
task that had been committed to them, 
and the Report they presented contained 
most useful suggestions—indeed, with- 
out such a Report it would have been 
almost impossible to deal with the mat- 
ter at all. As, therefore, the Committee 
had devoted such sedulous attention to 
the subject, he would have found it very 
difficult under any circumstances to op- 
pose a measure founded on their Report. 
But he confessed that when he looked 
at the functions to be discharged by the 
Commissioners it appeared to him that 
to some extent the Legislature was taking 
the administration of the law out of the 
Courts of Law and placing it in the 
hands of three Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Act; and while he ad- 
mitted that any Commission formed to 
carry out the provisions of the Bill 
would be of no use unless its powers 
were of a wide and extensive character, 
he thought that Parliament ought to 
take care that the powers given to those 
Commissioners were not greater than 
had ever before been given in this coun- 
try to individuals, even when associated 
for a public purpose. The noble Mar- 
quess had not stated whether the three 
Commissioners were to cease altogether 
from any connection with or interest in 
railways and canals. Perhaps the noble 
Marquess thought it was so obvious 
they should do so that he had not deemed 
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it necessary to touch on the point. He 
observed that the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. W. P. Price), who was 
to be appointed one of the Commissioners, 
had rather anticipated the decision of 
their Lordships’ House. Feeling confi- 
dent, perhaps, that the good sense of 
their Lordships would induce them to 
pass the Bill, the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to have already accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, so as to be able to take his 
new post the moment Her Majesty’s 
Government were in a position to bestow 
it on him. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber might better have waited at least 
until the Bill was read a second time 
in their Lordships’ House ; but that was 
only a matter of taste. He concurred 
with the noble Marquess that there 
should be no restrictions to through 
traffic in the shape of bar tolls, and the 
Commissioners would be doing a very 
useful work in preventing the imposi- 
tion of such restrictions. He hoped also 
that the Commissioners would discourage 
attempts by one Company to enter the 
territory of another; because that brought 
about only a short competition which 
soon ended in combination, and he be- 
lieved the system to be both injurious 
to the public interests and disastrous to 
Railway Companies themselves. He 
hoped the appointment of the Commis- 
sion would prove more fortunate than a 
similar attempt made under the 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 110, which had been found to 
work so badly that it was repealed by 
an Act 14 & 15 Vict., which gave 
back to the Board of Trade powers 
which had been taken from that Depart- 
ment by the former Act. As the Com- 
mission was to be appointed, and as it 
was to be hoped that the Commission 
commanded the confidence of the public 
and of the railway interests, would it 
not have been better to refer the schemes 
of amalgamation now before Parliament 
to the new tribunal than to the recently 
appointed Joint Committee of the two 
Houses? Ifthe Commission were to be 
capable of dealing with all questions 
arising in respect of railways a fortiori 
it ought to be capable of dealing with 
this subject of amalgamation. He had 
nothing more to say as to the general 
scope of the Bill, but there were some 
points in it which would require amend- 
ment, and in respect of certain of these 
he would perhaps have Amendments to 
propose hereafter ; but to Clause 12 (Pro- 
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vision for complaints by public authority 
in certain cases) he could not omit at 
once directing the attention of their 
Lordships. This clause would give such 
a body as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works authority to travel over the coun- 
try and find out what it might consider 
to be bad management on the part of a 
Railway Company; and it might then 
complain to the Commissioners of incon- 
venience caused by a Railway Company 
without showing that it was in any way 
an aggrieved party. It was impossible 
to leave the provisions of that section 
so wide and vague as they now were— 
words must be introduced to modify them. 
Again, he thought there should be a 
power of appeal in all cases by persons 
who found themselves aggrieved by the 
decisions of the Commissioners. No doubt 
the Commissioners would be fully com- 
ona to deal with questions of fact; 

ut as even in questions of law the Bill 
allowed no power of appeal from the 
Commissioners, unless the Commissioners 
allowed it, that appeared to him to be a 
strong proposal—especially as only one 
of the three gentlemen to be appointed 
Commissioners was required to have any 
acquaintance with law. He thought the 
Bill might be much improved by Amend- 
ments which could easily be made in 
Committee, and he would gladly assist 
in making the measure one which would 
effect the greatest amount of good for 
the public generally, and at the same 
time be as little injurious as possible to 
that portion of the public which had a 
pecuniary interest in the railways of the 
country. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that the 
London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
panies, having extensive traffic arrange- 
ments, had thought it advisable to come 
to Parliament with the view of having 
those arrangements put on a better foot- 
ing ; but little did the promoters of that 
amalgamation suppose that their simple 
application would not only give rise to 
great delay in the passing of private 
legislation, but would lead to a proposal 
which amounted to a revolution of the 
whole of the relations existing between 
Railways and the State. If he thought 
that the grievances of the public against 
railways were of a very serious and 
practical character, he would concur with 
the Government in thinking that such a 


measure as the one now proposed was 
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necessary ; but he did not believe it. He 
was of opinion that those who took the 
trouble to look into the matter would 
agree with him in holding that there had 
not occurred any such /dches on the part 
of the Railway Companies in their rela- 
tions towards the people as to call for 
the creation of any tribunal such as that 
now proposed to be established. It 
must be remembered that just in pro- 
portion as greater facilities for inter- 
ference were given by easier and cheaper 
machinery was encouragement held out 
to the public to interfere with the ma- 
nagement of the great Railway Com- 
panies in a manner they had not hitherto 
been able to do. Hitherto there had 
been only two parties in the business. 
The complainant, the public on one side; 
and the defendant, the Railway Com- 
panies who were a portion of the public, 
on the other side. But when this Bill 
passed there would be a third party. 
TheGovernment were assuming a serious 
position. The complainant would in 
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future make his complaint through a 
Government agency. That was not the 
usual arrangement inthis country. We 
had always been shy of bureaucratic 
arrangements, and therefore he thought 
the principle of the Bill was one which, 


in accordance with our usages, English- 
men should regard with some jealousy : 
and he trusted that this Bill would not 
be made a precedent for similar inter- 
ference between the general public and 
the great commercial enterprises of the 
country. He did not think, however, 
that any very great harm or any great 
good would be done by this Bill. Great 
powers would be given to the Commis- 
sioners. A Court of Law consisting of 
one lawyer and two assessors would have 
very extensive powers of interference 
with a great commercial interest ; but if 
any Railway Company should think fit 
to set itself against an order made by 
the Commissioners, he thought it would 
be very difficult for the latter to force 
that Company to conform to their order. 
As the Bill had passed the other House 
and was likely to pass their Lordships’ 
House, he would not offer any further 
opposition to the second reading than the 
expression to which he had already given 
utterance; but he could not help feeling 
that the Commissioners would have a 
work of such great difficulty to perform 
that the greatest prudence ought to be 
exercised in selecting men for the office. 


{May 6, 1873} 
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He begged to add that he did not think 
there was any objection to the names 
which had been mentioned in connection 
with appointments to the office. The 
Bill had undergone considerable change 
in the other House. Several portions 
of it, as it now stood, had emanated 
from independent Members, and not 
from Her Majesty’s Government. He 
believed he was humbly enunciating the 
sentiment of the great Railway Com- 
panies of the country when he said that 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
heard their representations with great 
attention and had considerably modified 
some of the provisions of the Bill in 
order to meet their objections. He must 
say that he thought the 12th clause was 
so objectionable that it ought to be struck 
out altogether. He hoped the Bill would 
prove useful, but he feared that its effect 
would be to induce persons to make use- 
less and unfounded complaints against 
the management of the great Railway 
Companies, and thus cause them con- 
siderable trouble. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he quite 
agreed as to the extreme importance of 
this measure; but he could not concur 
with his noble Friend (Lord Houghton) 
in regarding the tribunal now to be con- 
stituted as a Court of Law with one 
lawyer—he regarded it less as a Court 
of Law than a Court of Arbitration to 
determine certain matters of administra- 
tion, and decide how certain arrange- 
ments could be best carried out. Under 
these circumstances, nothing was of more 
importance than the selection of the 
Commissioners. He did not wish to 
make any comment on the names of 
those gentlemen who were proposed for 
the appointment, further than to say 
this—that one of them—the one ap- 
pointed for his experience in railway 
business was, he thought, more deeply 
committed to party matters in the rail- 
way world than was altogether desirable. 
There was every reason to hope he would 
act fairly ; but at the same time the ap- 
pointment was one that would hardly be 
regarded as affording a fair expectation of 
entire impartiality. It ought to be sti- 
pulated that a member of the Commis- 
sion should have no connection with any 
railway concern—but it was not so pro- 
vided by the Bill. No Commissioner 
ought to hold a single railway security, 
or else there would be charges made 
against them which would be injurious 
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to them in the execution of their duty. 
Fancy what might be said if, after a 
decision in case of a dispute, it turned 
out that one or two of the Commissioners 
held shares that would be benefited by 
that decision. Charges would be made 
against them —unjustly it might be—but 
still such charges would damage their 
character. There ought, therefore, to 
be a positive enactment that no Commis- 
sioner should hold railway securities of 
any kind. This would be the only way 
of saving them from imputation. A 
Railway Commission which existed years 
ago became utterly useless and died in 
consequence—and there was no use in 
having a Commission unless it was to 
be efficient. He regretted that the 
question of amalgamation was to be 
gone into before this Bill was passed, 
and before it had come into actual ope- 
ration. The Bill ought to have been 
passed first, because the larger the 
Companies were the more difficult would 
it be to work this measure. Attendance 
upon the Joint Committee of last year 
had changed his opinion and made him 
more adverse to amalgamation. Take 
the proposal now before Parliament— 
the amalgamation of the London and 
North Western with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The latter ran east and 
west, and crossed, as it were, the three 
great lines running north and south— 
the London and North Western, the 
Midland, and the Great Northern; and 
the effect of amalgamation would be to 
give the London and North Western the 
north and south traffic now divided 
among the three lines. This would be 
a worse arrangement for the people than 
the present, and it would, if the Com- 
panies were not amalgamated, be the 
work of the Commissioners to control 
the traffic in the interest of the public. 
The general result of amalgamation, he 
now believed, would be to impede rather 
than improve communication both for 
passengers and goods. Under Clause 8, 
which related to differences between 
Canaland Railway Companies, itappeared 
that arbitration must be applied for by 
both parties, and that it could not be 
resorted to if one of them objected. As 
to Clause 12, he believed that if the 
public was to be served, public bodies 
ought to be allowed to take up matters 
of public interest; particularly when, 
as in this case, it was not to be a matter 
of fancy, but there was to be an actual 
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charge of contravening the law. Ifa 
complainant was always to be aggrieved, 
argument upon the point and upon the 
extent of the grievance would be endless. 
He hoped the Joint Committee on Amal- 
gamation would consider what would be 
the effect of the Bill ee ge it an- 
swered the expectations of its promoters. 
The Bill ought to accomplish all that 
was required by amalgamation. The 
object of that was that by inter-commu- 
nication between the Companies better 
service should be rendered to the public. 
If the Bill was worth anything, it ought 
to reach the Companies that did not 
serve the public properly, and compel 
them to afford the facilities they would 
afford if they were amalgamated. If 
the Commissioners did not insure the 
granting of proper facilities and the 
carrying out of the intentions with which 
Parliament had granted compulsory 
powers to the Companies, the Commis- 
sioners would be of little use, and their 
functions would, cease as those of former 
Commissions had done. He hoped 
nothing would be done to weaken the 
small powers given to the Commissioners 
under this Bill; and, indeed, he should 
be inclined to extend them rather than 
leave them as they were. 

Tur Eart or DUCIE said, his noble 
Friend who had just sat down had re- 
marked that one of the Commissioners 
might, perhaps, be unsuited to consider 
matters that might come before him 
impartially, because he was deeply com- 
mitted to a certain course of policy. Now, 
he (the Earl of Ducie) could not help 
rising at once to say that it had been 
his privilege to be acquainted with that 
hon. Gentleman, the late Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. W. P. Price) for many 
years, and he could testify that he was 
a man of the greatest ability, and ut- 
most probity, and one who would per- 
form his duties with that strict impar- 
tiality which so happily distinguished 
public men in this country in discharge 
of judicial functions. It was not to be 
supposed that Mr. Price would be biassed 
in his duties as a Railway Commissioner 
by the circumstance of his happening to 
hold railway securities. 

Lorp REDESDALE had no doubt 
Mr. Price would do so; what he said 
was the simple fact that this gentleman 
occupied such a position that numbers 
of persons would think he could not be 


an impartial Judge. 
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Tue Marquess or RIPON, in reply, 
thanked their Lordships for the recep- 
tion of the measure, and explained, in 
reference to arbitration, that the most 
important cases were likely to arise under 
Clause 7, and that Clause 8 was an 
enabling clause to meet other cases. It 
was in the power of the Commissioners 
to decide what was and what was not a 
point of law as distinct from a question 
of fact; and there would be the option 
of an appeal in every case in which they 
were not unanimous. He did not see in 
this Bill any reason for delaying the 
consideration of the amalgamation ques- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) LEGALIZATION 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for legalizing Marriages solemnized in 
Ireland—Was presented by The Lord Somenr- 
HILL; read 1%, (No. 94.) 


House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock 
to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Szrecr Commrrree—Locomotive 
Engines on Roads, nominated. 

Punic Brrrs—Second Reading—Ancient Monu- 
ments * [5]. 

Report—Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * 
[27-153]. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—CARMARTHEN DISTRICT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JONES asked the Postmaster 
General, If he can hold out any hope 
that the upper portion of the county of 
Carmarthen, comprising adistrict of be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, will soon have the benefit of the 
postal telegraphic system; and, if he 
can explain the cause of the delay in 
completing such communication, inas- 
much as the wires connecting the various 
Post Offices with the Railway stations 
have been erected for a period of eighteen 
months, and have remained ever since 
In an useless and unproductive state ? 


{May 6, 1873} 
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Mr. MONSELL in reply, said, that 
the opening of the postal telegraph offices 
of Liandilo, Llangadoch, and Llando- 
very, upon the Llanelly line of railway, 
had been delayed by the objection of the 
Railway Company to allow the wires 
which had been erected to be brought 
into use until the agreement with the 
Department had been formally executed. 
That agreement would now very shortly 
be in force, and the postal telegraph 
offices would at once be opened. 


POST OFFICE — FINANCIAL IRREGU- 
LARITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked “Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to in- 
quire into certain financial irregularities 
disclosed by the First Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts have yet made 
their Report to the Treasury ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir. The Report of that 
Committee has not yet been received ; 
but we shall have it very soon, and I 
beg to assure the hon. Gentleman that 
no time will be lost in laying it before 
the Committee of Public Accounts. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTION. : 


Mr. SEELY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether a complete Account 
of the Capital Expenditure on Tele- 
graphs from the date of their acquisi- 
tion by the Government has been laid 
before the Treasury, in accordance with 
a statement made by Mr. Scudamore on 
the 5th March last before the Committee 
of Public Accounts, that 

“The Account of the Capital Expenditure is 
now made up to the 30th November last; the 
Account for December and January is in active 
preparation ; and I can undertake to promise 
that, before the end of April, a complete Ac- 
count, with full explanations of everything that 
has been done with regard to capital outlay, 
shall be in the hands of the Treasury ?” 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the account up 
to the 3lst December was rendered 
to the Treasury on the 29th March. 
The capital account, so far as construc- 
tion is concerned, was closed on the 
8lst March, and the account from 
January 1 to March 31 will be ready in 
about five weeks from this time. 
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ARMY—QUEEN’S AND INDIAN ARMIES. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneEL BARTTELOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any steps are being taken to relieve 
those Colonels of the Queen’s Army who 
have been superseded by Colonels of the 
Indian Army; and, whether any steps 
are being taken for preventing in the 
future such supersession ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the rank of 
Major General in the Indian Army for 
the officers promoted since May 3, 1870, 
is local only, until the British colonels 
senior to them have been promoted. As 
each British colonel is promoted to Major 
General his commission is ante-dated so 
as to place him as General in the posi- 
tion he occupied as colonel. In 1870 a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
considered, but did not recommend, a 
proposal for increasing the establishment 
of British General Officers. They re- 
commended that an amalgamated list of 
colonels should be at once formed from 
the British, the Staff Corps, and the 
Indian local lists, from which promotion 
should be made to Major General, ac- 
cording to seniority as colonel; but this 
recommendation was considered by a 
Royal Commission, of which Lord Cairns 
was Chairman, to be at variance with 
the guarantee given by Parliament to 
the Indian officers, and was, therefore, 
not adopted. At present the operation 
of the Royal Warrant of June 15, 1864, 
is to give for a time to British colonels 
all the promotion of the colonels of the 
Indian Staff Corps. 


ARMY—THE 957ru REGIMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
has any objection to state the date and 
purport of the Treasury Regulations 
under which it is understood that the 
promotion of the subalterns of the 95th 
Regiment has been retarded, contrary 
to the usual rule adopted in other regi- 
ments, by the absorption of the third 
vacancy caused by Captains originally 
placed on the supernumerary list on the 
return of the regiment from India ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The promotion, 
Sir, of the subalterns of the 95th Regi- 
ment has not been retarded, contrary to 
the usual rule adopted in other regi- 
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ments, inasmuch as what is called in 
the Question the third vacancy was in 
reality the first. The so-called first 
vacancy was rendered null by the re- 
turn of the officer who had joined the 
Indian Staff Corps on probation, giving 
at the time a step which his return ab- 
sorbed; and the second was that of a 
captain who went on temporary half-pay, 
absorbing a supernumerary, under the 
Royal Warrant of February 24, 1873. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Apm1raLt ERSKINE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House Copy of any Correspondence 
which may have taken place between 
Mr. Consul March and the Foreign Office 
from the Ist day of January 1872, up 
to the time of his leaving the Fiji’s, with 
reference to the state of affairs in those 
islands ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, the Cor- 
respondence between Mr. Consul March 
and the Foreign Office is more or less 
of a confidential character, and in the 
present position of affairs in the Fiji 
Islands I feel I could not undertake to 
make that Correspondence public. 


AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION, 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What has been the cause of 
provocation leading to the Ashantee in- 
cursion on the Gold Coast, and whether 
it appears capable of removal; whether 
this Country is engaged in the way of 
protectorate on that Coast, not only to 
aid the Fantee tribes in their own de- 
fence, but in disputing the access of the 
interior powers to the sea for commerce ; 
whether the protectorate has been ex- 
tended to the territories adjoining the 
forts newly acquired from the Dutch; 
whether we are actually implicated ina 
third Ashantee War on behalf of the 
neighbouring tribes by naval and mili- 
tary interference and supplies; and, if 
so, at whose expense ; and, whether the 
King of Elmina is now a prisoner for 
refusing the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen, in reversal of the policy accepted 
by this House in 1865 ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
It is not easy, Sir, to state what has 
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been the cause of provocation leading to 
the Ashantee invasion. It is reported 
to be connected with the transfer of 
Elmina from the Dutch to the British 
flag; but it happened at a time when 
we were engaged in friendly negotia- 
tions with Ashantee Envoys, who profess 
their ignorance of the cause. So far from 
disputing the access of the interior tribes 
to the sea for commerce, we desire to 
: facilitate trade in every way, and have 
given particular assurances to the Ashan- 
tees to this effect. We exercise the same 
protectorate as the Dutch over the terri- 
tories adjoining the ceded forts. We 
are assisting the tribes of the protecto- 
rate against this invasion, and the ex- 
pense of arms and ammunition supplied 
to them, and of the Houssa Police, will 
be borne by Colonial Revenues. The 
King of Elmina is now a prisoner under 
suspicion of treasonable practices. The 


oath of allegiance was tendered to him 
as a test of loyalty, which he refused, 
and I know of no policy accepted by this 
House which has been reversed by this 
proceeding. 


PARLIAMENT—DISTRIBUTION OF 
ELECTORAL POWER. 
RESOLUTION. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in rising 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable to redress the inequalities of the dis- 
tribution of Electoral power in England and 
Scotland as well as in Ireland,” 
said: Mr. Speaker—My first duty is to 
express to the House my sense of the 
disparity which exists between the mag- 
nitude of the subject to be raised to- 
night, and the humble position which 
I who move the Resolution occupy 
among the Members of this House. It 
is, however, a topic with which the con- 
stituencies are in a peculiar degree con- 
cerned, and the consideration, which as 
an individual I could not claim, will not 
be denied by the House to the electoral 
body that I have the honour to repre- 
sent. Forced to touch for a moment 
upon the theory of representation, as 
gathered from our history, I will not 
weary the patience of the House by 
dealing with itatlength. Briefly, I may 
state the matter thus :—In the earliest 
Parliament in which the Commons were 
represented, their Deputies seem to have 
been summoned only to express the con- 
sent of the people to taxation. The 
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origin of the modern Parliament is to be 
found in the necessities of the Crown. 
There was in early days no general 
representation of popular opinion, but 
the desire was to find men who by their 
consent could bind their fellow-towns- 
men to new taxes. All towns that were 
held worthy of having their consent 
asked, were asked in equal degree; all 
places sent the same number of Mem- 
bers—that is, two. In the reign of 
Edward I., ‘‘two or three’ was the 
phrase often made use of in the Writs, 
showing that no importance was attached 
to the number of representatives of a 
constituency in this House. Indeed, 
while ‘‘two or three”? were summoned 
it was entirely sufficient if one came. It 
is even known to Members whose re- 
searches haveled them to the early history 
of English Parliaments, that the practice 
of sending a second Member was based 
upon the notion that when one Member 
was detained by sickness, or by the then 
terrible hardships of the journey up to 
London, the other should be present to 
express the opinion of the town. As 
late as the 22nd year of Edward IILI., 
all towns sent two burgesses alike, and 
the first time that we hear of some places 
having more Members than others was 
when the Cinque Ports—their inhabit- 
ants being zealous partizans of a parti- 
cular opinion—were directed to send four 
Members each. In this brief history we 
find the key to all the difficulties by 
which the subject is embarrassed now. 
We have tried to put new wine into old 
bottles—with the usual success. While, 
little by little, the idea of general repre- 
sentation has been growing up, by the 
gradual assertion of the principle of re- 
dress of grievances before taxation, the 
House of Commons has still continued to 
be, in the strict theory of the law, repre- 
sentative of places, not of persons. No 
one, however, who gives his attention to 
this subject can fail to see that, what- 
ever may be our view in here, the out- 
side public, the newspaper writers, the 
voters—in short, all who are not strangled 
with a hempen rope of precedent—have 
come to speak of the House of Commons 
as a great national Assembly where opi- 
nions—if they be worthy of representa- 
tion at all—ought to be represented as 
near as may be in proportion to their 
prevalence in the country at large. All 
now admit that not the majority of com- 
munities but the majority of voices 
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should bear rule; and the measures of 
18382, of 1867, and of 1868, have by the 
disfranchisement of small places, and the 
increase of the representation of large 
ones in a ratio based on population, 
wholly upset the old theory of repre- 
sentation. It is now admitted on both 
sides of the House that it would be mon- 
strous that a small minority of the voters 
should impose their will upon a large 
majority in national affairs of moment. 
But I think it can be shown that al- 
though this position may be taken as 
admitted, it is far from having as yet 
received expression in our law, and that 
a minority may still rule a majority of 
the voters of England, through the over- 
representation of decayed communities, 
and the under-representation of the most 
prosperous portions of the land. There 
are 100 Members of the present House 
who were elected by communities which 
contained in 1868 about 80,000 voters. 
Their constituencies are dwindling away 
—growing ‘‘small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.” There are another 100 
of us who sit for communities who then 
had not 80,000, but 1,080,000 voters. 
80 of us now have in our boroughs 
and counties 1,040,000 electors, while 
124 Members at the other end of the 


scale have but 104,000 electors, or one- 
tenth as many. Half the Members of 
the House represent less than 500,000 
voters, and the other halfofus represent 
considerably more than 2,000,000 voters. 
One Gentleman sitting opposite polled 
18,702 votes, and one Gentleman also 


sitting opposite polled 64 votes. There 
are now 12 Members of the House sitting 
for boroughs which contain more than 
50,000 voters each. There are another 
12 sitting for constituencies containing 
less than 836 voters each, of whom 6 
sit for constituencies with less than 257 
voters each. 1,600 voters in the small 
Irish boroughs have 7 Members; 
16,000 voters in a single Irish county 
have but two Members; and 25,000 
voters in the great county of Middlesex 
have only the samenumber. I said just 
now that the small constituencies were 
dwindling away. Why, taking English 
boroughs alone, and comparing the 
figures of 1868 and those of 1873, we 
find that Evesham, which was a con- 
stituency of 750, is now a constituency of 
721; Tavistock, which had 857 electors, 
now has 810; Midhurst, which had 995, 
now has 979; Ripon, which had 1,132, 
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now has 991 ; Tewkesbury, which had 
745, now has 676; and Marlborough 
has fallen from 616 to 598. Woodstock, 
Warwick, Flint, Eye, Wenlock, Cocker- 
mouth, Berwick, and many others also, 
show a falling off; as do Whitehaven 
and Droitwitch, indeed, although the 
hon. Member for the former (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck), and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the latter (Sir John Pakington), 
show no falling off at all. The big 
boroughs are growing fast, while the 
small ones are declining. Yor instance, 
my mention of Warwick reminds me 
that while it has two Members for its 
1,600 voters, and is declining in number 
of electors, Birmingham hard by has 
only three Members for 54,000 electors, 
and has increased by 11,002 voters since 
1868—that is, has an increment greater 
than the entire constituencies of five- 
sixths of the Members of the House. In 
old times there was a self-acting ma- 
chinery for the cure of these strange ano- 
malies—namely, the issue of Orders in 
Council, a return to which practice was, 
I think, proposed in the first draft of 
the Whig Reform Bill of 1832. More- 
over, the increase of tradein the present 
century, and the rapid movement of 
population from one part of the country 
to another which railroads have brought 
about, have made the anomalies more 
apparent now, as well as greater, than 
they ever were before. I am far from 
sharing the view of those who say that 
there is any sort of understanding 
that these questions should not be re- 
opened for a time. As for the redistri- 
bution of Irish seats, the Government 
have promised to deal with that “in a 
complete manner’? next year. On the 
10th of February the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said— 

“ The Government are of opinion thay; a mea- 
sure dealing with the redistribution of seats in 
Treland is required, and I hope it may be pos- 
sible for the present Parliament to consider such 
a measure before its dissolution .... and we 
think that if the thing is done at all, it should 
be done in a complete manner.”—[3 Hansard, 
cexiv. 195.] 

Yes, but I think that I have shown that 
such a measure is needed in England, 
too, and that is what my Motion says. 
It was speaking, not of Ireland, but of 
some of the small English boroughs 
saved in 1868 that the present Premier, 
on the 8th of June of that year, said, 
that ‘‘the odds were 100 to 1 that they 


would not take part in more than 
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one General Election.”—[3 Hansard, 
excii. 1248]. Which means that the odds 
are 100 to 1 in favour of the redistri- 
bution of seats being successfully under- 
taken next year—not with regard to 
Treland alone, but for England and Scot- 
land too. It is surely impossible to 
justify the continued existence of bo- 
roughs with between 200 and 300 voters 
a-piece. The old contention that these 
tiny towns open our doors to men who 
could not otherwise find their way into 
the House has been given up. The 
Prime Minister used to be a staunch 
supporter of small boroughs, but in the 
last speech which he made about them 
he used these words— 


“Tam bound to say that, having particularly 
watched the working of our small boroughs 
during the last two General Elections, I do not 
think that the small boroughs now possess ‘the 
advantage in the degree they did at one time, 
or, indeed, in any degree beyond other classes 
of constituencies.” 


If this be so—if they have no advantage 
—they surely have disadvantages enough 
to ensure their condemnation. Without 
using strong language, we may take it 
as admitted that there is more temptation 
to bribe and intimidate in small boroughs 
than in large, because each voter, how- 
ever poor, however weak, tells more and 
has more political influence than has any 
voter in a large constituency. Those 
who maintain small boroughs say that 
political power should be given, not to 
numbers, but to property and intelli- 
gence, while the only effect of their acts 
and words is to leave the representation 
of the people in the hands of the pau- 
perised and ignorant inhabitants of de- 
caying towns. On the other hand, look 
at the large cities and the larger coun- 
ties. Can anyone say that the county 
of Lancaster and the county of York are 
sufficiently represented in this House, or 
that the City of Edinburgh and the City 
of Bristol, for instance, make their weight 
felt in the government of the country in 
a due proportion to their wealth and 
size? Can anyone contend that the county 
of Middlesex, with its 25,000 electors— 
increasing fast—with their intelligence 
and wealth as well as number, is entitled 
only to the same weight in our counsels 
as Portarlington and Kinsale, with 300 
voters between them? I do not even 
speak of such towns as Croydon, which 
still go wholly without any special repre- 
sentation here. There has, indeed, for 
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some years past been a general disposi- 
tion to regard redistribution of seats as 
a matter not urgently needing action. It 
seems to have been thought upon both 
sides that if the Liberal party had a ma- 
jority at the last Election under the 
present system, it could not have had 
more than a majority, or less than a ma- 
jority, under any other; and it has been 
argued that when a party in a majority 
among the voters came to be in a per- 
manent minority in the House it would 
be time enough to raise the question of 
redistribution. In other words, it is 
supposed that, parties being more or 
less nearly equally divided throughout 
the country, it does not much matter if 
the voters in big places are under-repre- 
sented, and the voters in small places 
over-represented, because if we were to 
adopt an electoral system based on popu- 
lation, the two sides of the House of 
Commons would not of necessity undergo 
any considerable change. But this may 
be true, and is true, without its follow- 
ing, as a matter of course, that there 
are not practical inconveniences in the 
present state of things, and practical 
necessities for a change. The view 
which I have stated assumes that the 
voters belong to the one party or to the 
other party, and nothing more; thatthe 
one party have certain views, and that 
the other party have opposite views, and 
that all that is important is that the 
party that is in a majority among the 
voters should be in a majority among 
the Members. But there are the greatest 
differences upon both sides of the House 
—differences of opinion among Members 
of the same party upor most subjects, 
and clearly marked party lines only 
upon a few. Will anybody maintain, 
for instance, that the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck), or the hon. and 
learned Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Matthews), and the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
or the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
W. Johnston), and the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins)—who believes in 
nothing but the Athanasian Creed—re- 
present absolutely identical views? I 
will not point to the still more flagrant 
eases of difference upon this side. The 
truth of these considerations may be seen 
if we take as an instance either the opi- 
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questions, or the opinions, — many 
subjects, of the great towns. If we look 
to the latter we find, for example, that 
many Lancashire Conservatives are Con- 
servative upon Church matters, and 
upon little else. A large number of 
Liberals, again, differ from the Liberal 
Government upon most questions. Above 
all, we can show that divisions con- 
tinually take place upon subjects which 
those who are immediately interested in 
them consider of importance, in which 
the majority in the House of Commons 
does not represent the opinion of a ma- 
jority, but the opinion of a minority of 
the Commons of England. Surely if 
this be so, then clearly it must follow 
that redistribution is a matter of prac- 
tical and of pressing importance. Yet, 
Sir, many such instances might be found 
in the divisions of any Session of any 
Parliament that has sat. Let us take 
but a single one from our deliberations 
of last year—that afforded to us by the 
Birmingham Sewage Bill. 147 Mem- 


bers voted in favour of that Bill, and 
150 Members voted the other way. Now, 
there are many modes by which we may 
test the amount of the voting power 
which each Member ought to be con- 
sidered to express. We may take the 


number of his constituents at the time 
of the division; we may take the num- 
ber of his constituents, if he has no 
Colleague, half that number if he has 
one, a third of that number if there are 
three Members, and a fourth of the 
number ifhe sits for the City of London. 
Another mode would be to give to each 
Member the number of electors who 
voted for him at the last Election, or a 
proportion of that number upon the 
second plan. But, Sir, whichever of 
these four modes we may adopt, and of 
whatever year we may take the statistics, 
the minority of 147 will be found to out- 
weigh the majority of 150. On the first 
plan, and on the statistics of 1872, the 
147 represented 1,455,000 voters, and 
the 150 represented 1,063,000 only, so 
that the minority outnumbered the ma- 
jority by nearly 400,000 electors. On 
each of the other plans it will be found 
that the minority represented or were 
voted for by a majority of from 200,000 
to 400,000 electors. In short, on every 
system that can be devised, we find that 
if the opinions of the Representatives of 
the majority of the people are to be con- 
sulted, the minority should have been 
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the majority, and the majority the mi- 
nority in that division. I venture, Sir, to 
think that, for many years now past, we 
should have been justified in the asser- 
tion that the representation of the opi- 
nion of voters, and not of that of places 
is the true theory of the Constitution, 
and that divisions in which the majority 
here represents the minority of the voters 
are a scandal to which an end should 
properly be put. If that be so, we can 
only be confirmed and strengthened in 
that opinion, when by his appeal to the 
highest Courts in support of his claim 
to vote in the election of Members to this 
House, we see Lord Salisbury himself 
take the most democratic step that has 
been taken by any manof note in modern 
times, and virtually admit that the 
House of Commons now represents not 
the Commons only, but the entire people. 
There is but one difficulty, so far as I 
can see, which stands in the way of the 
adoption of a sweeping reform of our 
electoral machinery—I mean the repre- 
sentation of the Universities. It is true 
that the Universities send distinguished 
Members to this House, but those Mem- 
bers most certainly are men who would 
be able to find seats elsewhere. It could 
not be maintained for a moment that the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), or my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of St. Andrews (Dr. Lyon Playfair), or 
their Colleagues in the representation of 
the Universities, would not be able to 
find constituencies to return them; but, 
on the other hand, I cannot but confess 
that the representation of the Universi- 
ties as such seems to me to be indefen- 
sible. The Masters of Arts and Laws, 
and the Doctors of Law and of Divinity 
who constitute the voting body of the 
Universities, are men who alnost all of 
them have votes in University towns, 
or in the parts of the country where they 
dwell. I know not upon what principle 
it can be claimed that they should have 
special representation. If it is on the 
ground that science should be specially 
represented in the House of Commons, 
then the Royal Society would return far 
better Members for that purpose than 
even the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who send us politicians. If 
it is to improve the standard of the 
House of Sessa that University 
Members are returned, then it is for us 


to consider whether such fancy means 
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‘ of doing so are not op to the whole 
principle of popular election. The men 
thus sent to the House belong to the very 
class which from its wealth, its educa- 
tion, its ability is the most represented 
of all classes in the country, and there- 
fore not the most entitled, but the least 
entitled, if any difference is to be made, 
to exceptional treatment, or special re- 
presentation here. Looking, indeed, to 
the importance of giving to all men a 
hearing in this House, a certain case, 
though not a conclusive or even a strong 
case, might be made for the special 
representation of some orders. It is, 
for instance, hard to foresee—it is im- 

ssible to foretell — when agricultural 
abourers will succeed in returning any 
Members to this House. On the other 
hand, it may be shown that their in- 
terests are more directly affected by 
legislation than are those of any other 
class, and that they are the most numer- 
ous single body of men engaged in one 
employment in the whole land. Here 
is a case for special representation, and 
one which can only be met by a stern 
resort to general principles. But, at all 
events, itis a very much stronger case 
than any which can possibly be made 
for the special representation of the cleri- 
cal gentlemen, who for political purposes 
control the older English Universities. 
It is not the duty of those who call at- 
tention to the existence of these anoma- 
lies to point out at the same time, and 
before they have secured the universal 
acceptance of their general propositions, 
the character of the remedies by which 
redress could be obtained. We cannot 
be asked to decide upon the manner in 
which this question should be settled 
before it has first of all been decided 
that it shall be settled. The decision 
rests not here with us, but with you upon 
those benches. The great constituen- 
cies will not long permit the neutraliza- 
tion of their Members’ votes by those of 
Gentlemen who sit for decaying towns; 
but the Conservative party has power, if 
so minded, to defeat any of the first at- 
tempts that may be made to substitute a 
better state of things. On the other 
hand, when the Conservative party has 
been brought to see that reform has be- 
come unavoidable, that party can cause 
whichever plan it may support to be 
that one which will ultimately prevail. 
Those who are raising this question are 
not supporters of a one-sided agitation 
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that would neglect the counties, while 
it pressed only the claims of the great 
towns. But Conservatives will have only 
themselves to thank, if by resistance to 
the principle of the reform they should 
cause that reform, postponed for a few 
years, ultimately to take a shape hostile 
to themselves. The machinery by which 
the change when decided on should 
be carried out, is a secondary question 
as compared with the necessity of the 
change itself. The present state of our 
representative system is a menace to the 
peace of the country. Look at the justi- 
fication it affords to the persons who are 
in the habit of assembling tumultuously 
in the Parks to denounce this House. 
All that we contend is that it ought to 
be our aim, especially in these days of 
paternal legislation, to obtain the maxi- 
mum of popular consent to every mea- 
sure, on the ground that the majority of 
the whole community is the best judge 
of the interest of the community at 
large. All we ask is that security 
should be given that the majority in the 
House of Commons shall represent the 
opinion of the majority of the electors. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that very little had been 
left for him to urge in support of it. 
He contended that a change in our re- 
presentation was very urgently required. 
It had been promised with regard to 
Ireland next year; but all the three 
countries ought to be treated as one, 
and one great measure ought to be ap- 
plied to the whole. If a measure of 
reform was to be applied to Ireland 
only, it meant of necessity that Ireland 
was to retain exactly the same number 
of Members as it now returned, and that 
the other countries were to be treated in 
detail. Was Scotland to retain the same 
number of Members that she had now ? 
Why, Scotland already complained that 
she had not nearly enough Members. 
He did not know how far he should be 
able to show that that was the case; 
but he should try to do so. A Return 
had been laid before the House on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M’Laren), in which a com- 
parison was made between the number 
of representatives and the population 
and taxation of the three countries. It 
was shown that, according to population, 
England ought to have 470 Members, 
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Instead of 490; Scotland ought to have 
70, instead of 60; and Ireland 112 in- 
stead of 105. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to taxation, England would have 
514 Members, Scotland 79, and Ireland 
65. If, however, a mean were taken 
between the two, England would be 
entitled to 494 Members, Scotland to 75, 
and Ireland to 89. It therefore followed 
that if Ireland was dealt with on the 
basis of retaining her present number of 
Members, that would be unjust to the 
other countries, and that there was very 
flagrant injustice in the present system 
had been very abundantly proved. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) had 
brought forward some figures and he 
(Mr. Anderson) should bring forward 
some others. He found that there were 
in this House eight Members who re- 
presented constituencies having an ag- 
gregate of 1,800 electors, but there were 
eight other Members who represented 
constituencies having 146,000 electors ; 
therefore, the 1,800 electors in the one 
case had exactly the same political 
power as the 146,000 in the other. He 
found that there were 14 Members who 
represented 3,800 electors; but there 
were 14 others who represented 239,000. 
- He found that in England there were 
57 Members representing constituencies 
of less than 1,000 electors. Ireland had 
28 such constituencies, but Scotland 
had only 3. England returned 14 Mem- 
bers to represent constituencies of less 
than 700 electors; Ireland had 23; but 
Scotland only 1. Eight Irish Members 
represented less than 300 electors, and 
2 of them less than 200. When they 
came to consider the matter of power in 
an election the contrast was equally re- 
markable. In the little borough of 
Portarlington 70 voters were enough to 
return a Member to this House; but in 
such large constituencies as Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Hackney, it required 
18,000 or 19,000 votes to secure a seat. 
There could be no sort of comparison 
between such cases, and he was at a loss 
to know how any case could be made 
for the existence of such small boroughs. 
The only defence he had ever heard 
made for them was, that it was desirable 
to retain them for great statesmen who 
wished to be free from local work in 
order to devote their time to the con- 
sideration of great questions. But fact 
was contrary to theory, for they did not 
find as a rule, small boroughs returned 
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great statesmen. He did not think he ~ 
should be saying anything derogatory 
to Portarlington when he said that it 
had not yet returned a great statesman. 
There were many double constituencies 
very little better. Tiverton had two Mem- 
bers for 1,200 electors; Berwick had 
two for 1,300, and Weymouth two for 
1,300. Against Truro, with two Mem- 
bers for 1,400 electors, he would place 
Aberdeen, with only one Member for 
14,000. These small constituencies which 
now had double representation might 
very well be deprived of one Member ; 
but he would go a great deal further, 
and say that he could not see any good 
argument for the existence of double 
and treble constituencies. He thought 
that every Member ought to have a con- 
stituency of his own, and every con- 
stituency ought to have but one Mem- 
ber. The present system of double and 
treble Members involved a great deal of 
injustice. For instance, a Member who 
was giving satisfaction to his constituents 
was obliged to fight for his seat just as 
if he were not giving satisfaction. 
Again, when one Member did not wish 
to sit again, his Colleague was obliged 
to fight if there was a contest, although © 
that Colleague might be giving so much 
satisfaction that alone he would not be 
required to fight it. That was, he 
thought, a very strong argument for the 
abolition of double constituencies. The 
case of the treble ones was far worse. 
The system of giving two votes when 
three Members were returned was pro- 
ductive of nothing but confusion. If 
there were added to that the cumulative 
vote, as had been suggested by the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) it 
would make ‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” In the elections to the school 
boards in Scotland they had gained 
much experience as to the cumulative 
vote, and he thought that in hardly a 
case were the same men returned as 
would have been the case with single 
voting. The cumulative vote was simply 
a scheme for the stultification of ma- 
jorities. He should not trouble the 
House at greater length, for he thought 
they had made out a very good case for 
the Resolution which he seconded. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable to redress the inequalities of the distribu- 
tion of Electoral power in England and Scotland 
as well as in Ireland.”’—(Sir Charles Ditke.) 
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Mr. COLLINS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to add the words— 

“ By the application of the cumulative vote or 
otherwise, so as to secure a better proportional 
representation of the people in the respective 
constituencies.” 

He thought that the House would look 
at this question in a very different light 
from one simply of arithmetic. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Anderson) 
went into figures to show that Scotland 
ought to have more Members; but the 
question they had to discuss was this— 
in constituting a new House of Commons 
they had to consider how they could get 
a proper reflex of all the opinions in the 
country; and before they pulled the 
House about their ears they had to take 
care that the House, as reconstituted, 
would be as likely to give them a fair re- 
presentation of the people as the existing 
system of representation. He contended 
that before they examined into the ques- 
tion of the redistribution of seats they 
ought to have some sort of knowledge 
upon what principle the reconstitution 
was to be. In England there were 75 
county constituencies that returned two 
Members, and of these 59 returned two 
Gentlemen who sat upon the same side 
of the House, whilst only 16 returned 
Members who sat on different sides— 
Cornwall, for example, returning all 
Liberals, and Kent all Conservatives. 
Now, if they were to give an addition of 
Members proportioned to population, 
every one of these counties would have 
additional Members ; so that unless they 
had the cumulative vote there would be 
an increase of the existing evil—that of 
a representation of a bare majority. In 
1832, on Mr. Mackworth Praed pro- 
posing that in three-cornered constituen- 
cies each elector should have two votes, 
Lord Althorp assured him it was impos- 
sible to return in any county constituency 
two Members exclusively of one party; 
but that state of things had passed away, 
and at the General Elections in 1852 
and 1859, when party feeling ran so high, 
of the 21 Members returned by the uni- 
corn counties in England 20 sat upon the 
same side of the House, and at present 
only one county constituency in five was 
divided between the two parties; and if 
the principle of the present Motion were 
unqualified it would aggravate the evil. 
Adding a third Member to counties would 
only increase the injustice. If popula- 
tion were to be the basis, and if variety 
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of representation were desired, there 
must be districts with three or five Mem- 
bers ; and with the modern and scientific 
rt of cumulative voting, which 

ad operated successfully in the English, 
and, he believed, in the Scotch school 
board elections, this would represent not 
the dominant majority, but the various 
elements in their approximately proper 
proportions. He had no sympathy what- 
ever with Mr. Hare’s plan of personal 
representation, seeing no reason why an 
elector in Westminster should vote for a 
candidate at Glasgow. Such a question 
and that of the cumulative vote should 
by no means get mixed up together. At 
the last General Election in the metro- 
polis, if the theory of mere numbers was 
a right one—which he thought it was not 
—they should have had for the metropolis 
about the same number of Representa- 
tives as Scotland had. At that Election 
there were 22 Members returned for the 
whole metropolis, with its 275,000 elec- 
tors; but of these, except for the Uni- 
versity representation in the City, there 
was only one Gentleman who sat upon 
the Conservative side of the House, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith). Even if 
the metropolis were divided into wards, 
as had been suggested, the result would 
be precisely the same; and no one would 
pretend to believe that the Conservative 
party in the metropolis was in the .pro- 
portion of 1 to 22. Not the wildest 
Liberal fanatic would assert that. This 
evil as to the returns would not be re- 
medied by merely giving an increase of 
Members to the metropolis, when they 
would be returned by a bare majority. 
They had so managed that with a party 
numbering one-third of the constituents 
of the metropolis they had only one 
twenty-second part of the representation. 
It might be said that the Conserva- 
tive Members for certain counties and 
boroughs represented in some way the 
Conservative minority in the metropolis, 
and that was all very well so long as 
they left things alone; but it was now 
said that the representation should be 
placed upon a basis on which such an 
argument would no longer be available. 
In re-constituting constituencies they 
would have to go further than the con- 
sideration of mere numbers; and in an 
old country like this they should have 
some means of representing minorities, 
What he said of the metropolis applied 
equally to other parts of the kingdom— 
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for example, to Ulster or to Scotland— 
where a dominant party prevailed. Let 
them look at the representation of the 
county of Lancaster which, of course, 
according to his view, was in a most 
satisfactory condition. Everyone knew 
that in Lancashire there was a large and 
important Liberal element, and this was 
practically disfranchised. At the General 
Election there voted in Lancashire for 
the Conservatives 26,400 persons, whilst 
the Liberals polled 23,190; so that, con- 
sidering the Members returned, it was 
only a majority of 3,000 that sent eight 
Members tothe House, and the 23,000 sent 
none. He did not complain of this ; but 
still it would aggravate the inequality if 
Lancashire returned 20 or 24 Members. 
There was a similar state of things in 
Kent. The hon. Members who sat on 
his side of the House were voted for by 
about 11,900 persons, whilst those on 
the opposite side had 10,800 votes; and 
the odd 1,000 really returned six Mem- 
bers. The Motion of his hon. Friend 
opposite would go far to augment this 
evil. He (Mr. Collins) did not wish to 
see that House filled with middle-aged 
merchants representing large towns, and 
broad-acred squires representing coun- 
ties. What they wanted was a repre- 
sentation of persons, interests, preju- 
dices, and all the various opinions in the 
country, and not a representation of 
meré numbers. Before they passed an 
abstract Resolution of this sort, they 
ought to have some sketch as to the form 
in which they would re-model the con- 
stituencies. This Motion simply was 
that our present system was defective ; 
but he had himself shown the inequalities 
that prevailed, and he contended that it 
would be unjust if some means were not 
taken to give representation to minorities 
in such places as Lancashire and the 
metropolis. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“by the application of the cumulative vote or 
otherwise, so as to secure a better proportional 
representation of the people in the respective 
constituencies.” —(M7. Collins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Far be it from 
me to deny that there is great force in 
the speeches which were made by my 
hon. Friend who proposed and my hon. 
Friend who seconded this Motion, or to 
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deny that there is much force also in 
many of the views urged by the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins), whose 
speech, as far as it goes in relation to 
the particular illustrations he gave us in 
the cases of the metropolis, Lancashire, 
and Kent, is in harmony substantially 
with the speeches of the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion; because the 
general upshot of his argument is to 
show that there is great force of reason- 
ing in favour of a change in the present 
system of representation. For my own 
part, I am not able to support either the 
original Motion or the Amendment, for 
reasons which I will briefly state, with- 
out entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion. I wish first to observe that there 
is something peculiar in the wording of 
the Motion. . We are called upon to 
vote— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable to redress the inequalities in the distri- 
bution of Electoral power in England and Scot- 
land as well as in Ireland.” 


I do not know whether I interpret the 
intention with which these Fett have 
been drawn correctly; but I interpret 
the Motion to assume that we have 
already arrived at a determination to 
remedy electoral grievances in Ireland. 
My hon. Friend founded upon that 
assumed concession an inference that we 
should enter into the redress of similar 
inequalities in England and Scotland. 
I can only say that I am not aware of 
any announced determination of the 
House to apply at any given time a 
remedy for the inequalities of electoral 
power in Ireland, nor am I aware of 
any engagement given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to submit thé subject at 
any given time to the consideration of 
the House. It has been mentioned once 
or twice with regard to the proposal of 
the appropriation of certain vacant seats 
in Ireland, and I think my noble Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has gone 
so far as to express an opinion, in which 
I concur, that it would be advantageous 
at some early opportunity to consider the 
question of the redistribution of seats in 
Ireland, more extensively than the ap- 
propriation of the seats which are now 
vacant. So far it is easy to go; butI 
am not aware that anything has occurred 
to lead the House to assume that there 
is a fixed intention on the part of the 
Government to deal with the redistribu- 
tion of seats in Ireland in a given time, 
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Is it desirable, then, that we should 
proceed to deal with the question of the 
redistribution of seats generally? or if 
we do not think it desirable, should we 
pass a Resolution affirming that it is de- 
sirable? It appears to me that both 
these questions should be answered in 
the negative. My hon. Friend himself 
has shown indisposition to go beyond 
the delivery of a speech. I take it that 
this Motion is one of that class of 
Motions which are intended to act on 
opinion out of doors, to make a contribu- 
tion towards a gradual formation of pub- 
lic opinion on a great subject. I do not 
venture to censure those who think fit to 
adopt that mode of proceeding, or who 
think fit to make their place in Parlia- 
ment the place in which they attempt to 
instruct and enlighten the country on 
these matters; but that certainly is the 
construction which I put on the Motion 
of my hon. Friend. If he means more 
than that, it is his duty to embody his 
intentions in a Bill, and to lay before us 
in clear and intelligible detail, not merely 
the defects which exist in the present 
system, but likewise the mode in which 
such defects are tobe remedied. Let us 
recollect that this is, after all, a choice of 
I believe that of all the 


many evils. 
subjects that could be submitted to Par- 
liament, there is no one that embraces a 
greater multitude of topics than the re- 


distribution of seats. It appears to me 
that when next the question of redistri- 
bution is to be dealt with, if must be 
dealt with on a scale of considerable 
magnitude. Further than that I do not 
profess to see. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to enumerate all the topics that 
enter into this subject, or the various 
modes that might be pursued in legis- 
lating upon it. The relations of town 
and county representation, the relations 
of town and county franchise, the ques- 
tion between single representation and 
plurality of representation, the mode of 
qualifying plurality of representation— 
all these are merely heads under which 
again the subject branches out into 
other heads; and therefore it is that I 
say when the question of redistribution 
is again touched it must be touched on a 
large scale. But there is one other pro- 
position which I think may be laid down 
with considerable confidence, and that is 
that it is a question which it is idle for 
the House to approach, with any desire 
of attaining a practical end, unless it is 
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approached at the commencement of a 
Session which it is able to devote to the 
work. The subject is one on which 
there is so much room for differences of 
Opinion that it is only by a mere balance 
that the several points can be decided, 
and that balance cannot be ascertained 
except under circumstances favourable 
for introducing the question. I do not 
dispute that various abstract arguments 
can be advanced in support of the redis- 
tribution of seats; but I am at issue 
with my hon. Friend on the question of 
urgency. Is this a matter which it is 
urgent that Parliament should deal with 
at the present time? If it is, I can only 
say that all the other questions which 
we have now in hand, and which we 
contemplate dealing with before the 
close of the Session, had better be thrown 
overboard at once, in order that we may 
have something like a clear start to 
address ourselves to this question. It is 
not enough to show that there are great 
defects in the present distribution of 
seats. It is necessary to’ show that the 
public mind, the public opinion of the 
country, is in a state of expectancy and 
of preparation for dealing with this 
matter. I must confess that I have not 
seen any clear or manifest sign that the 
public entertain the opinion that this isa 
subject which has stronger claims on the 
House of Commons than many other 
matters with which we are or may be 
occupied. My hon. Friend, I am bound 
to say—however ingenious and able his 
statement has been, however telling in 
some striking descriptions of the defects 
now existing—has really given us no as- 
sistance with regard tothe modeof change 
which is to be adopted when we come to 
consider the question of change. My 
hon. Friend referred to some declarations 
made by me to the effect that it was 
highly probable that this year or the 
coming year this subject would be dealt 
with. He professed to quote my words ; 
but I certainly cannot exactly recognize 
any word used by me in the reference 
that he made. That a recurrence to the 
subject of the redistribution of seats is 
a probable event within a limited period 
of time I have thought and still think. 
So far as that I am prepared to go; but 
Iam not aware that at any time I, for 
one, have indicated a particular period 
at which it would be the duty of Parlia- 
ment to apply itself to the consideration 
of this subject; and I think it pretty 
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plain that it is not in the present Session 
of Parliament that we can deal with it. 
This is a Parliament in the fifth year of 
its existence, and with plenty of arrear 
of work of urgent necessity to deal with 
during the remaining period of its con- 
stitutional life. I may say that I am 
not very sanguine in the expectation that 
it would be possible that this subject 
could be dealt with even if there were 
greater urgency in the demand for it 
than appears to me to be the case. I 
will not enter into any other question of 
reform of the representation of the people 
further than to say that it does appear 
to me that there are other matters con- 
nected with the representation of the 
people which have stronger and more 
urgent claims on the attention of Par- 
liament than the question of the redis- 
tribution of seats. But I would really 
hope that my hon. Friend will not press 
the House to do that which of all things 
is objectionable—namely, to make a de- 
claration that it is desirable to redress 
defects in the representation of the 
people, which is in the nature of a 
promise to do what we are not able to do 
at the time, and which we do not know 
when we shall be able to do. Nothing 
is to be gained, and much is to be lost, 


to the prestige and influence of Parlia- 
ment by promises of that kind. Let us 
reserve all such promises until the time 
comes when we may be in a position to 


redeem them. Ifhon. Gentlemen think 
it expedient to the public interest that 
we should have from time to time dis- 
cussions on this question without intend- 
ing to proceed to a practical issue that 
is a matter on which it is not for me to 
give an opinion; but, for my own part, 
I feel the greatest objection to ask of 
Parliament anything in the nature of an 
abstract declaration of such a character. 
I think that whatever may be the per- 
sonal opinion of my hon. Friends who 
moved and seconded the Motion, they 
cannot give to the Motion any other 
character than that of an abstract de- 
claration without any promise or pro- 
bability of early fulfilment ; and on that 
account, without entering into the argu- 
ment of the expediency of a change, I 
hope that the House will withhold its 
assent from the original Motion ; and if 
it does, I do notsuppose that the Mover of 
the Amendment will grieve very much if 
the words that he proposes to add are 
not agreed with. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. DIXON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s principal objection to this Re- 
solution was that it was an abstract Re- 
solution, and he (Mr. Dixon) did not 
suppose that anyone would imagine that 
the carrying of this Resolution, if it 
should be carried, would be likely to be 
followed immediately by the introduc- 
tion of a Bill. The object of any Reso- 
lution of this kind was to test the opi- 
nion of the House and to enable it to 
form some idea as to the opinions of the 
country. The Government could not 
bring in any great measure with- 
out having first ascertained what the 
opinion of this House and of the country 
might be upon the question with which 
they desired to deal. He would venture 
to say that in large constituencies which 
were inadequately represented, at the 
present moment there was a very con- 
siderable amount of feeling on this ques- 
tion. That feeling had already found 
its utterance in various parts of the 
country, and in his opinion the time had 
arrived when it was advisable to discuss 
the question more fully. What was it 
they had to go the country upon at the 
next General Election? They would 
have to go to the country upon some- 
thing. There were, no doubt, many 
hon. Gentlemen in the House who repre- 
sented constituencies of a very conve- 
nient character—which required very 
littleexpression of opinion, and cared very 
little about what opinion was expressed. 
That was not the case with those who 
represented the large counties and bo- 
roughs; they had to state what their 
opinions were on the questions which 
were already before the country, and also 
upon those which were like!y soon to 
come before the country. He (Mr. 
Dixon) could not attend a meeting of 
his constituents without being asked his 
opinion on this subject, and whether 
he thought it likely that the question 
would be taken up by the Government. 
Would hon. Gentlemen prefer to take 
up the question of the disestablishment 
of the English Church? Would they 
prefer that they should take up the land 
question? These questions were the 
alternatives of this question of reform. 
The Government of the future would be 
bound by the very condition of their ex- 
istence to consult the opinion of the 
people on this question, and take it up 
one way or the other. He would point 
out to the House that this question had 
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been fully considered at Birmingham, 
and Birmingham had a right, through 
him, to state their grounds for the feel- 
ing that existed with regard to the great 
injustice thus done to such constituen- 
cies. He had ascertained that within a 
radius of 50 miles of Birmingham there 
were 15 boroughs which were in their 
constituent elements essentially different 
from Birmingham. They had no manu- 
facturing or commercial elements in 
them. These 15 boroughs sent 20 re- 
presentatives, and these representatives 
represented 150,000 inhabitants. Bir- 
mingham, with a population more than 
double that number, only sent to that 
House three Members. Did they be- 
lieve for a moment that a large con- 
stituency like Birmingham could be 
satisfied with one-fifteenth of the political 
power of these small boroughs which 
were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Birmingham ? What was the diffe- 
rence in the circumstances of those bo- 
roughs that should give to them 15 times 
as much political power as Birmingham ? 
Were they more wealthy? It was well 
known that in Birmingham the working 
classes had much higher wages, and the 
shopkeepers and others were in a more 
prosperous condition. Were they better 
educated in these small boroughs than 
they were in Birmingham ? On the con- 
trary, they had in Birmingham many 
elements of education which did not 
exist at all in these small boroughs. 
Birmingham had technical schools, and 
higher class education, of which the 
working men ayailed themselves. They 
hadalso free librariesand museums. They 
had a degree of self-government in large 
constituencies which did not exist to the 
same extent in small boroughs, and he 
would venture to say that, besides being 
better governed and more educated, they 
were, from the very necessity of the case, 
more intelligent. There was scarcely a 
question which was not discussed in a 
borough like Birmingham. They had 
meetings innumerable on all questions. 

Laughter.| Hon. Members might laugh, 

ut how were they to arrive at a know- 
ledge of, and a conclusion upon, any 
question unless they were to discuss it, 
and listen to those who understood it? 
In a constitutional country like this it 
was the only way in which an intelli- 
gent and enlightened opinion could be 
arrived at. He was justified in saying 
that these constituencies must be more 
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intelligent than those small places where 
they never held meetings. He had 
been told in some constituencies the 
Members did not think of going near 
them once a-year. He thought there 
was more than that. He thought 
these large constituencies were more in- 
dependent, as well as more intelligent. 
He would venture to say that there was 
not a representative on either side of 
the House; of a large borough, who was 
not perfectly aware that it would be out 
of the question to think of bringing to 
bear a personal interest on the great 
mass of the voters. If he wished to do 
so, he could not. The way in which 
elections were carried on was by address- 
ing the constituencies. In small bo- 
roughs it was far different. The in- 
fluence which was brought to bear on 
the individual voter was a personal in- 
fluence ; it was the influence of the em- 
ployer, the influence of the customer at 
the shop ; it was the influence, it might 
be, of the landowner. They knew per- 
fectly well that this direct personal in- 
fluence was, unfortunately, greater in the 
smaller constituencies than in the large 
ones. The result was that in our large 
constituencies there was an amount of 
independence which did not exist in the 
small ones. If in those large consti- 
tuencies the working men were richer, 
if they were more intelligent, if they 
were better educated, and if they were 
more independent, he would again ask 
on what grounds were they to be told 
that they were to rest satisfied, although 
these small constituencies had 15 times 
the amount of representation in this 
House than the large constituencies 
had? It was a question of simple jus- 
tice. In a constitution self-governed 
like England each individual ought to 
have the same power as his neighbours. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) would call that mere 
theory. At any rate, let the justice of 
it be acknowledged. Let them say that 
they would consider the question at the 
earliest possible date. That, at least, 
was what they had a right to expect 
from the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he had ex- 
amined the Papers which had reached 
hon. Members with reference to the num- 
bers of electors in each borough. On 
turning first of all to his own consti- 
tuency, Clitheroe, he found that the name 
was spelt wrongly, but that was of small 
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importance. He next of all discovered 
that the number of electors was set down 
at 727. Now, as he himself polled more 
than that number, and as the gentleman 
who did him the honour to oppose him 
unfortunately polled nearly as many, he 
naturally came to the conclusion that the 
Return was inaccurate. He accordingly 
telegraphed to the town clerk, and had 
received a reply stating that the number 
of Parliamentary electors for the borough 
of Clitheroe was 1,727. By this it would 
be seen that in the Paper furnished to 
hon. Members the first figure was omitted, 
and as there might be other trifling 
omissions of this description, he would 
suggest that before they did anything 
in the matter, it would be advisable to 
obtain reliable Returns. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT*: Sir, 
when my hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) moved last 
year that 

“No measure dealing with the redistribution 
of Electoral Representation will be satisfactory 
to this House which does not extend to Scotland 


and Ireland, and which does not give an equal 
share of political power to all Electors,” 


I supported his Motion, and I am now 
also prepared to support the converse 


proposition which he has submitted to 
the House—namely, ‘‘that it is desir- 
able to redress the inequalities of the 
distribution of Electoral power in Eng- 
land and Scotland as well as in Ireland.” 
The hon. Baronet has pointed out so 
clearly the necessity for reform in Eng- 
land, and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) has made 
out so strong a case on behalf of Scot- 
land, that I shall entirely confine the 
few remarks which I trust the House 
will allow me to make to an examina- 
tion of the state of the Irish representa- 
tion. I shall endeavour to show that 
not only is the distribution of electoral 
power in Ireland unequal and anomal- 
ous as it is in England, but that Ire- 
land has been left, if I may so speak, a 
stage behind in the progress of reform. 
Ido not intend to trouble the House 
with many figures drawn from the sta- 
tistics of Irish constituencies. One or 
two facts will be sufficient to show the 
existence of a state of things which is 
most unsatisfactory, I might almost say 
absurd. There are, in round numbers, 
1,500,000 men of mature age in Ireland, 
and of these, according to a Return issued 
this morning, about 220,000 possess the 
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Parliamentary franchise — 170,000 in 
counties, and the remaining 50,000 in 
boroughs. Of the total number of these 
Trish electors, 66,000, representing con- 
stituencies with an aggregate population 
of about 1,500,000, return 59 Members, 
leaving only 42 Members, exclusive of 
the representatives of Dublin University, 
to represent the remaining 157,000 elec- 
tors, or constituencies with an aggregate 
population of nearly 4,000,000. That is 
to say, a considerable majority of the 
Members are returned by a compara- 
tively small minority of the electors. It 
is evident, therefore, that in a division 
of this House a majority of the Irish 
Members may represent a minority of 
the Irish people. There are 28 consti- 
tuencies, with an aggregate population 
of about 300,000, represented by 31 
Members; while one great constituency, 
with a population of 400,000, has only 
two Members. In this way a popula- 
tion of 300,000 possesses 154 times as 
much representation as the larger popu- 
lation of 400,000. When we inquire 
into the causes of this anomalous state 
of things, we find that it is mainly due 
to the enormous numerical disproportion 
between the small urban constituencies 
and the counties. There are, according 
to the Return to which I have already 
referred, 19 boroughs in Ireland of which 
the population is under 10,000, and of 
these five-— namely, Kinsale, Mallow, 
Portarlington, Downpatrick, and Dun- 
gannon, have less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, and under 270 electors. It is evi- 
dent that the electors in these little towns, 
or rather villages, have an entirely dis- 
proportional amount of political influ- 
ence. The question at once suggests 
itself, why not disfranchise these small 
and comparatively unimportant towns, 
and transfer the seats to the great con- 
stituencies of such counties as Cork, 
Down, and Mayo? No doubt the sepa- 
rate political existence of such a place 
as Portarlington cannot be defended, and 
I have no intention of attempting to de- 
fend it; but there are, in my opinion, 
some very serious objections to a whole- 
sale transfer of seats from boroughs to 
counties. I am inclined to believe that 
the most glaring anomalies in the Irish 
electoral system can best be removed, 
not by weakening the urban representa- 
tion, but by reforming and widening it. 
This can be done by the application of 
principles which haye already been ap- 
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plied to England and Scotland. In deal- 
ing with this portion of the subject, I 
am much indebted to the published 
letters of the hon. and learned Member 
for the City of Limerick (Mr. Butt), in 
which the state of the Irish urban re- 
presentation is very fully examined. The 
first fact that strikes one in connection 
with this matter is the extremely small 
number of persons who possess the 
borough franchise in Ireland, in pro- 
portion to the population either of the 
whole country or of the cities and towns. 
The total number of city and borough 
electors is 50,000, and if from this num- 
ber we subtract 28,000—the constitu- 
encies of Dublin and Belfast—there are 
only 22,000 votes left for all the remain- 
ing cities and towns of Ireland. In Eng- 
land there are 1,350,000 borough elec- 
tors; and Scotland, with its anal popu- 
lation, has over 180,000. This great 
difference is no doubt, to some extent, 
to be attributed to the fact that Ireland 
is an agricultural country, with an almost 
exclusively rural population, while this 
country abounds in great towns which 
are centres of manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. It would, however, be 
an error to suppose that the extremely 
small number of Irish, as compared with 


English and Scotch borough voters is 


entirely due to this cause. This is clear 
from the fact that the disproportion is 
far greater between the aggregate num- 
ber of electors than it is between the 
aggregate populations of the cities and 
towns of the three portions of the United 
Kingdom. One great cause of this dis- 
proportion is the fact that the popular 
franchise which prevails in the English 
and Scotch boroughs has never been 
extended to Ireland, and that the boun- 
daries of Irish boroughs have not been 
altered and enlarged, or new electoral 
districts formed on the principles which 
were applied to England by the Reform 
Act of 1867. We can realize the signi- 
ficance of this fact when we remember 
that the provisions of this Act more than 
doubled the English borough constitu- 
ency. Before the year 1867 the English 
borough electors did not amount to more 
than 500,000, now, as I said before, they 
are over 1,300,000. I am anxious to 
call the attention of the House to the 
useless and invidious distinction between 
the borough franchises of England and 
Ireland. In English and Scotch boroughs, 
as hon. Members are aware, the last 
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Reform Bill admitted every rated occu- 
pier to the franchise, and as a remarkable 
achievement of Conservative policy, vir- 
tually established ousehokt suffrage. 
In Ireland, on the other hand, the Act 
of 1868 limited the borough franchise 
to occupiers rated at £4. This distinc- 
tion lies so much at the root of the whole 
question, that I must venture to enter 
into it a little more fully. In English 
and Scotch boroughs every rated occupier 
is entitled to a vote, and the officer whose 
duty it is to make out the rate is obliged 
by law—no matter by whom the rate is 
paid—to find out the name of the actual 
occupier of every house, and to place it 
on the books. The English Reform Act 
specially provides that nothing is to be 

owed to interfere with the proper re- 
gistry of every occupier as a payer of 
rates, and consequently as an elector. 
Contrast this really liberal and popular 
franchise with that established in Ire- 
land by the Act of 1868. By that Act 
the borough franchise is fixed at £4 
rating, and as the letting value of most 
houses, especially those in towns, is con- 
siderably above the sums at which they 
are rated, I do not think I exaggerate 
when I say that all occupiers of houses 
let under £6 are absolutely excluded 
from the vote and deprived of that con- 
stitutional privilege which every Scotch 
and English borough householder enjoys. 
In addition to this, the Irish provisions 
as regards the rating of occupiers over 
the franchise limit are extremely defec- 
tive. There are two ways by which we 
can roughly estimate the effect of the 
distinctions of which I have been speak- 
ing in excluding Irish borough house- 
holders from the suffrage ; one is by com- 
paring the number of inhabited houses 
with the number of registered electors 
in the Irish boroughs, and the other is 
by contrasting the number of electors in 
Irish boroughs with the number of elec- 
tors in Scotch and English boroughs of 
about the same population. The total 
number of inhabited houses in Irish 
boroughs is over 120,000, and the total 
number of electors is only 50,000. Let 
us see the proportion in two or three 
cases. Armagh has 1,496 inhabited 
houses and 621 electors; Carlow has 
1,383 hotises and 317 electors, and Bel- 
fast 27,000 houses and 15,000 electors. 
Now let us compare the proportion of 
voters to the population in English, 
Scotch, and Irish towns respectively. I 
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shall only name a few instances, not 
specially selected. Galway has a popu- 
lation of 19,000 and 1,400 electors. 
Boston with a population of 18,000 has 
2,600 electors. Ayr, a population under 
18,000 and 2,400 electors. Again, the 
City of Waterford with a population of 
30,000 has a constituency of 1,300. Dover 
with a population of 28,500 has 3,500 
electors. Perth with 25,000 inhabitants 
has 3,700 electors, and so on through 
the whole list. It only remains to ask 
on what grounds many thousands of 
Irish householders are thus excluded 
from the enjoyment of the political pri- 
vileges which have been intrusted to the 
great body of English and Scotch house- 
holders? What sufficient reason is there 
why the occupier of a house should be 
excluded from the franchise because his 
house is situated in an Irish instead of 
a Scotch or English town? I believe the 
distinction is arbitrary and unreasonable, 
and one which ought to be removed. 
One effect of introducing household 
suffrage into Irish boroughs would be 
to admit a considerable number of work- 
ing men within the pale of the Consti- 
tution, and I believe that the progress 
of education and enlightenment among 
that class would fully justify their ad- 
mission. The Irish working man of the 
present day is very different from what 
he was 30 or 40 years ago. He has 
probably attended a good primary school; 
he is acquainted with the English lan- 
guage ; he knows how to read and write ; 
and he has begun to study the news- 
papers. His mind is active, and he is 
potential for good or evil. He finds him- 
self, however, completely shut out from 
constitutional political influence; and 
remember this, the exclusion of the non- 
electors from any voice in public ques- 
tions is far more complete now than it 
has been. It is only a short time since 
every elector was made feel, to some 
extent at least, that he held his vote in 
trust for others; he went openly to the 
polling booth under the observation and 
influence of those about him, and with 
that sense of responsibility to others, 
which always accompanies the public 
discharge of a public duty. All this has 
been changed. I am far, indeed, from 
approving of violence or intimidation ; 
I know that deplorable excesses in this 
respect have sometimes taken place; 
but, still, it must be admitted that under 
the old system of open voting the non- 
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electors were able to exert a certain 
legitimate influence which they no longer 

ossess. I was one of those who voted 
in favour of the Ballot; but I did so 
on the principle of choosing the lesser 
of two evils. I had seen enough to con- 
vince me that, in Ireland at least, secrecy _ 
was absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of the humbler class of voters from 
various kinds of undue influence. My 
argument simply is, that since the work- 
ing classes have been deprived of the 
indirect but legitimate influence which 
they possessed before the Ballot—and 
this at a time when they are advancing 
in education and intelligence, and con- 
sequently in the capacity for compre- 
hending public questions and discharg- 
ing public duties—it is desirable to 
compensate them for this loss by ad- 
mitting them to a greater degree of direct 
political power. I believe that I estab- 
lish a strong case for immediate reform 
when I show that this can be accom- 
plished by doing for Ireland what has 
been done for England and Scotland— 
namely, by assimilating the borough 
franchises, and thus abolishing a useless 
and invidious distinction between the 
different portions of the United King- 
dom. I am perfectly certain that if the 
Irish working classes had more direct 
political power than they possess at pre- 
sent, more earnestness would be ex- 
hibited on their behalf by the Govern- 
ment, and some effort would have been 
made to meet the often-admitted neces- 
sity of introducing a measure dealing 
with their condition. Returning, how- 
ever, to the question of Irish urban re- 
presentation, we find that a considerable 
reform of its abuses could be effected by 
a just and equal application of the prin- 
ciples by which the English and Scotch 
boroughs were reformed in 1867 and 1868. 
Thehon. andlearned Member for Limerick 
has made a calculation by which he 
shows that if this course were adopted © 
we might have in Ireland 31 towns re- 
turning 39 Members—that these towns 
would have an aggregate population ex- 
ceeding 900,000, and an aggregate num- 
ber of electors of more than 120,000. 
None of these towns would be in popu- 
lation below 5,000. All of them would 
have, on the lowest estimate, constitu- 
encies of more than 600, and in very 
few of them would the electors be less 
than 1,000. I do not pretend to say that 
this would be a thorough and complete 
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removal of the inequalities of the Irish 
representation ; but Ido maintain that 
it would be a great improvement in the 
existing state of things; and I hold that 
it is a simple and moderate measure of 
reform, which, with the precedents of 
England and Scotland in view, there is 
no ground for refusing to extend to Ire- 
land. I must protest against any pro- 
posal— and we have heard something 
from high quarters of such a proposal— 
to diminish the inequalities between the 
Trish constituencies by any scheme which 
would narrow the bounds of political 
privilege, and decrease the number of 
enfranchised persons in Ireland. This 
would be the direct result of a transfer- 
ence of seats from boroughs to counties. 
The county franchise is limited to £12 
rating, while the borough franchise 
descends to £4. If therefore you were 
to throw borough into county constitu- 
encies—which is the meaning of a trans- 
ference of seats—while the difference in 
the franchise remains unchanged, you 
would actually disfranchise altogether a 
large proportion of the present borough 
electors—all those whose rating does not 
come up to the county qualification, and 
you would transfer their political power 
to the existing body of county electors 
very slightly increased. This would be 
a retrograde step—a measure of disfran- 
chisement directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of extending the limits of political 
privilege as education and intelligence 
advance. In Ireland, at the present 
time, the basis of electoral power is un- 
duly contrasted as compared with Eng- 
land and Scotland ; for while a majority 
of English and Scotch Members are 
elected by household suffrage, only about 
one-third of the Irish Representatives 
are returned on the lower franchise, and 
even that is limited to £4 rating. You 
must not increase this disproportion by 
diminishing the number of Irish Mem- 
bers elected on the more popular fran- 
chise. I hope the House may be of 
opinion that 1 have shown some grounds 
for my statement that Ireland has been 
left a stage behind England and Scot- 
land in the progress of electoral reform. 
No doubt, if the Irish urban constitu- 
encies were treated in the way I have 
indicated, there would still remain con- 
siderable inequality in the distribution 
of political power. I do not see how 
this inequality can be altogether removed 
without injury to popular right while 
the present distinction is maintained 
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between the county and the borough 
franchises. Reform as you may, you 
cannot get great urban constituencies 
in Ireland for this simple reason—that 
there is no great urban population there. 
Whether, this being so, there is any 
sufficient ground for maintaining any 
distinction between county and borough 
Representatives — a distinction which 
does not altogether correspond to any 
real distinction in the character of the 
population—is a question into which I 
shall not enter. If this distinction were 
abolished, and an uniform franchise 
established, all irregularities and ano- 
malies might be removed by dividing 
the county into electoral districts, and 
assigning a certain number of Members 
to each. This, however, is a question 
more of the future than of the present. 
I have simply desired to point out a 
moderate and practical measure of re- 
form which Ireland is justly entitled to 
claim, and which, I believe, would tend 
to make her Parliamentary representa- 
tion a more true and adequate reflection 
of the national mind. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that not being responsible for the 
Returns he must leave the hon. Member 
for Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton) to deal with 
the Home Office as to the accuracy of 
the figures he had cited. With regard 
to the promise of the Govefnment to deal 
with the redistribution of seats in Ire- 
land, he remembered it well, because it 
was made on the 10th of February by 
the Chief Secretary, and gave rise toa 
general laugh, because the noble Lord 
said that while the Government were 
prepared to deal with the question in 
this Parliament they were not prepared 
to do so in this Session, thereby imply- 
ing that the Parliament would not come 
to an end in the present year. He was 
opposed to the hon. Member for Boston’s 
(Mr. Collins’) Amendment, because it 
was like counting one’s chickens before 
they were hatched, and he should prefer 
to divide the House on the original 
Resolution. 

Mr. COLLINS expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw his Amendment, and 
said he was sorry the good aie he 
set was not about to be followed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
268: Majority 191. 
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ARMY—HONORARY COLONELCIES. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. TREVELYAN, in rising to 


move— 

“That, inasmuch as it would greatly conduce 
to the diminution of our Military expenditure and 
the improvement of our Military organisation, 
that our establishment of officers, in all ranks, 
should be founded upon the actual requirements 
of the public service, the House is of opinion 
that no further appointments should be made to 
the honorary Colonelcies of regiments,” 


said, there was, perhaps, nothing more 
striking than a comparison between the 
discontent felt in the country about the 
amount of our military expenditure and 
the small effect which that discontent 
produced upon our proceedings in that 
House. Anyone who contrasted the 
size of the Estimates with the Division 
List of the minority that voted for their 
reduction might believe that the nation 
was satisfied that its money was well 
spent, or else that the House failed to 
represent the national sentiments. He 
believed that neither the one nor the 
other was the case, but that the real 
cause of the apparently small number of 
economists on these benches was that 
the Resolution on which they were called 
upon to vote often mixed up questions of 
policy with questions of administration, 
and even when it was more carefully 
drawn the debate generally took such a 
course as to give almost every one, what- 
ever his opinions, a reason for voting 
against it. The object of his Resolution 
was to give hon. Gentlemen something 
definite to vote upon. It did not touch 
the question of foreign policy, or of the 
increase or diminution of the fighting 
strength of the country. It left alone 
altogether controversies about military 
organization, reserves, recruiting, and 
auxiliary forces. Taking our Army as 
it stood, since the reforms of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it asked the House 
whether the interests of the nation, 
financial and military, had been suffi- 
ciently consulted in the arrangements 
for officering and commanding it. He 
did not propose to indulge in any sensa- 
tional statistics, which only led to con- 
troversy, and controversy, too, of rather 
a one-sided character. The last time he 
ventured upon that dangerous ground, 
by adding up how much a head it cost to 
officer each of our soldiers, his calcula- 
tion was falsified by the very simple pro- 
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cess of publishing a Return of the cost 
of our officers, in which the allowances 
for provisions, forage, servants, and 
lodging, besides other items, were 
omitted, which produced very much the 
same effect as those rhetoricians who 
gave the weekly money wages of our 
agricultural labourers, and took no ac- 
count of his cottage and garden, his pay- 
ment in kind, and his hay and harvest 
money. He should confine himself ex- 
clusively to statements which might be 
challenged separately and on the spot, 
and, after hearing those statements, he 
felt satisfied that many hon. Gentlemen 
who would refuse to support a Resolution 
for reducing the number of men would 
join in a protest against a state of things 
under which the tax-payer suffered, 
while the Army, so far from gaining, 
nets 5 lost in efficiency. He would 

egin with our regimental officers; and 
examine whether, in the words of the 
Resolution, they were in accordance 
‘‘ with the actual requirements of the 
public service.” It was at once manifest 
that no fair comparison could be made 
between the peace establishments of 
different arms of the service and dif- 
ferent nations. In our own case he pro- 
posed to take our Indian establishment, 
for in India, in case of war breaking out, 
it was manifest that a regiment must be, 
as far as recruiting was concerned, on its 
war footing. In taking the number of 
officers, he proposed to exclude the 
honorary colonel, the paymaster, and 
quartermaster, and, in the case of the 
cavalry, the riding-master and the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Our cavalry, then, had 
22 officers to 460 men, exclusive of the 
depot troop, or a proportion of about 1 
officer to 21 men. ‘The proportion of 
officers in the four war squadrons of a 
Prussian regiment was 1 to 28. But it 
was not fair upon our Army to take this 
single case. In Russia, Austria, and 
Italy, the proportion was 1 to 24, andin 
France 1 to 17. The exigences of modern 
warfare, where cavalry charge less and 
scout more, require a large outfit of regi- 
mental officers to command detachments, 
and by comparison with the continental 
average our cavalry showed well, with 
the exception of the Household Brigade. 
It was almost ridiculous to talk of the 
war a of a regiment which had 
never, in the lifetime of its oldest officer, 
been exposed to the dangers of an un- 
healthy climate, and which bore no name 
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on its standards of a later date than 
Waterloo; and it was hardly creditable 
to our military administration that the 
most highly-paid of all our cavalry offi- 
cers should be in a permanent proportion 
to their men of 1 to something over 18. 
With regard to what might be called the 
regimental officers of our Artillery— 
those who were attached to the batteries 
—the account was better still, for there 
we had 5 to a command of 150 men, or 
1 in 30, which did not differ essentially 
from the Prussian. Why our artillery 
officers continued to do so much duty 
might be seen by anyone who exa- 
mined the Return of leave granted to 
officers laid on the Table in 1871. He 
would discover that all our artillery offi- 
cers quartered in England together ob- 
tained 13,571 days’ leave, or 40 days 
a-piece, while the officers of our House- 
hold Brigade, commanding three weak 
regiments, got nearly 10,000 days’ leave 
among them. That was to say, each 
officer in those regiments was absent 
from his regimental duties on the average 
140 daysinthe year. It was not, there- 
fore, surprising that it took five of them 
to do the work which was performed by 
three artillery officers. But it wasavery 
different story when we came to the in- 
fantry. In this instance our practice 
was contrary to that of every other con- 
temporary people. Prussia had 69 offi- 
cers to a regiment of 3,097, or 1 to 45 
men; France, 1 to 50; Russia, 1 to 40; 
Austria, 1 to 52; and Italy 1 to 38. 
Our infantry regiments on their Indian 
strength contained 885 non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file, and 30 
officers, or a proportion of 1 to 29. On 
this point it was most important that we 
should not be misled by any talk of 
strong cadres, ready to receive our re- 
serves in case of an emergency. When 
885 men were distributed among eight 
companies, the cadres of an English regi- 
ment were at their fullest. Why did we 
require in this country 3 officers to do 
the work which was done in Prussia by 
2? Itcould not be said that that was 
on account of the inefficiency either of 
our non-commissioned officers or of our 
officers themselves. It was difficult to 
understand, therefore, why we needed 
half as many again captains and subal- 
terns as France and Prussia, except, 
perhaps, on the principle that we could 
not have too much of a good thing. We 
had at home and in the Colonies 98 bat- 
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talions, or, including the West Indian 
regiments, exactly 100. At the rate of 
10 officers to a battalion, that made 
1,000 superfluous officers, which, at a 
very moderate computation of pay and 
allowances, amounted to -£200,000 a- 
year. But this was only a small part. 
We must also take into consideration 
the battalions quartered in India, for, 
though their pay came from Indian 
funds, when they returned from India 
they were upon our hands as long as 
their lives lasted. So that we had 1,500 
superfluous claimants for their share of 
half-pay, full-pay, retirement, and pen- 
sions, posthumous and during life, 
of every description, which this year 
amounted, for our commissioned officers 
alone, to the gigantic sum of £740,000 
a-year. With these facts before him, 
he could not understand how his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War in October, 1871, appointed 
20 young officers to the Brigade of 
Guards. There was no such great hurry 
to add to the officers of a corps in 
which, though the pay was higher, and 
should therefore be harder earned than 
in the infantry regiments, yet in the 
year preceding the appointment the 
officers of the seven battalions had, 
among them, enjoyed 23,648 days’ leave, 
at the rate of three and a-half months 
for every officer. Among our own 
Marines, 320 officers commanded 13,500 
men. If those admirable soldiers, in- 
stead of knocking about by sea and land 
from West Africa to Japan, were to be 
quartered between Dublin, Windsor, 
and the Birdcage Walk, they would re- 
quire 520 highly paid officers to do the 
work which was now done by 320. He 
had gone through the weakest part of 
his case. When they came to the supe- 
rior ranks of the Army, the case was 
entirely altered. Taking our Indian 
and English lists together, we had very 
considerably upwards of 2,000 colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels, all of whom 
were in some shape or another supported 
by the State, but a small proportion of 
whom were actually engaged in its ser- 
vice. Again, we had in the two armies 
upwards of 800 generals, who, like the 
colonels, were all a burden to the State 
under one form of payment or another. 
Now the name of general was very 
honourable indeed when it signified ser- 
vice; but he could not consider it so 
honourable when it was handed about in 
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such a way asthis. Of these 800 generals 
how many were employed? There were 
employed 15 in administrative duties at 
home; 21 commanded at home; 12 in 
the Colonies ; and 48 in India—that was 
to say, 91 in all. But of these officers, 
23 were colonels commanding brigades, 
so that we were in the position of having 
10 generals doing nothing to one who 
was actually employed. The cause of 
this scandalous and, from the taxpayers’ 
point of view, this cruel state of things 
was that, if not for the yore still 
with the practical effect of bewildering 
and bamboozling the nation, Govern- 
ment after Government had refrained 
from extending to the Army the whole- 
some rule which had prevailed in every 
well-ordered service as the first condi- 
tion of efficiency and economy, that rank 
should always be accompanied by corres- 
ponding duties. Instead of this simple, 
rational, and almost universally accepted 
principle, we lumped together a vast, 
and to any but a practised professional 
eye, indistinguishable multitude of offi- 
cers paid under a multitude of different 
heads, and of every degree of merit, 
and he wished he could add of age. 
Unfortunately, one of the worst results 
of this system was that we never got a 
general promoted at an age when his 
promotion would be useful to the public. 
The reason was obvious—the number of 
generals was to be determined not by 
the needs of the service, but by the 
utmost which could be squeezed out of 
the Exchequer. There would always be 
so many officers unemployed that in- 
efficiency whether from age or demerit 
would escape notice. In the Peninsular 
War the Duke of Wellington became 
major general at 33, Lord Anglesey at 
34, Lord Hill at 38, Lord Beresford at 
39, and Lord Combermere at 31. Of 
all the generals employed in that great 
war, only two had passed the age of 40 
without becoming major generals. But 
the average age of the officers promoted 
in 1851 was not less than 60. Was the 
case any better now? He had recently 
taken the last four in each rank of our 
establishment, computing them to have 
entered the Army at 18; and he found 
that the four major generals in the Staff 
Corps were respectively 60, 65, 65, and 
51 years of age, and the four not in the 
Staff Corps, 51, 55, 58, and 49. The 
last four lieutenant generals—that is to 
say, the youngest men—were 71, 54, 71, 
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and 80. The last four full generals 
were 63, 70, 75, and 71. But he would 
be told that the title of general gave 
gratification to an old officer who had 
served his country faithfully in days 
gone by. But why in the Army more 
than elsewhere should a man wait for 
honour and reward until he was on the 
verge of the grave? See how the pre- 
sent system weighed upon officers who 
could work and fight. Let hon. Gentle- 
men look at the 3rd Buffs in The Army 
List, There was no man whose reputa- 
tion for soldierly efficiency stood higher 
than that of Colonel Walker, at present 
serving as junior major of four in that 
regiment. He purchased nothing. He 
had the Victoria Cross. He cut his way 
up, sword in hand, till he had no longer 
an arm with which to wield a sword. 
He had not been unfairly used. His 
superiors had done all that they could 
for him. In Army rank he was not 
behind the purchasing officer of his 
own age. But it was not too much to 
say that before Colonel Walker could, 
as a general, with general’s rank, com- 
mand his brother soldiers who had so 
much confidence in him, he would be 
well on to his grand climacteric. But if 
it was hard upon the officer that we sur- 
rendered the principle that rank should 
mean service, it was doubly hard upon 
the taxpayer that we had surrendered 
the principle that men should be paid by 
salary for work that they were doing or 
by pension for work that they had done. 
Now, in the case of our generals this 
distinction was utterly lost sight of. 
Some were paid by what was called 
salary, and was really pension; others 
by what was called pension, and was 
really salary. Others were receiving at 
the same time both the one and the 
other. Their principal sources of reve- 
nue he would proceed to indicate— 
£19,000 a-year under the head of Staff 
pay, and £80,000 a-year as pay for 
general officers. Then there were the 
salaries at the Horse Guards and the 
War Office, and the half and full pay 
which retired generals received accord- 
ing to the rank in which they left the 
Army. A considerable number were 
paid by the Indian Exchequer under 
the head of colonels’ allowances, and in 
this case he must request attention to 
the fact that our habit of considering 
the claims of officers instead of the ne- 
cessities of the service had, in the 
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case of India, betrayed us into what was 
nothing short of a national crime. “Deal- 
ing with other ae pe money instead 
of our own, we had placed no effective 
limit to the number of officers who were 
to succeed to colonels’ allowances; and 
the consequence was that for the Native 
Army alone there would seven years 
hence be £500,000 paid away in colonels’ 
allowances, and before 20 years were 
out, our Indian fellow-subjects would be 
paying over £1,000,000 sterling in an- 
nuities to superior officers under this 
single head. We were distributing among 
our generals a sum of £720,000 a-year, 
which was equal to the pay of 30 batta- 
lionsat war strength, or it was sufficient to 
provide elementary education to Scotland 
and Ireland. The last and largest items 
were the £203,500 paid to the fortunate 
holders of honorary colonelcies; and it 
was on the existence of these that he 
was going to take the opinion of the 
House. Their origin was well known. 


In old days men of rank and property 
raised regiments which they paid and 
clothed out of a lump sum which the 
Government disbursed for the purpose. 
He had on a previous occasion related 
by what steps these offices changed gra- 


dually into pure unadulterated sinecures 
to which fixed incomes were attached. 
He deliberately called them sinecures, 
for they did not fulfil the conditions of 
apension. The first condition was that 
it should vary in uniform proportion to 
the length of service and amount of 
salary. But the colonelcies were not 
uniform, but varying in nine separate 
amounts from £990 up to £2,200 a-year. 
The next condition of a pension was that 
it should not be held at the same time 
as salary. But about 20 generals were 
enjoying these so-called pensions at the 
same time as salaries. No wonder that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) declared 
two years ago that he had always 
thought the system of honorary colonel- 
cies an anomaly and a most objectionable 
mode of paying for the services of offi- 
cers. Nor was there anything very ele- 
vating in the associations connected with 
them. From their very foundation they 
were made the vehicle of the most 
monstrous jobbery by rich landholders, 
who took advantage of the danger of 
their country to plunder and cheat her. 
The story of what happened in 1745 
might be read in Horace Walpole’s 
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Letters, and more concisely in Lord 
a History, and what they were 
at a subsequent date might be seen in 
the Report of the Committee of this 
House on Garrison Appointments in the 
year 1833. That Committee showed that 
the colonel of the regiment in his cha- 
racter of contractor derived a profit by 
his regiment being sent to an unhealthy 
climate, or if a great mortality fell on it. 
They analyzed the receipts of the colo- 
nels, and, in the case of the Grenadier 
Guards, found them to consist in the 
colonel’s own pay of £1 16s. 7d. a-day, 
in the profit on allowances for clothing 
sergeants, corporals, and drummers, 
2,184 real men, and 104 fictitious men 
at £3 17s. and 19-84ths of a penny 
a-piece ; in the pay of 26 fictitious men 
at 63d. a-day, and in allowance for 
clothing fictitious warrant men and haut- 
bois for which no deduction was made. 
The Committee recommended a con- 
solidation and diminution of these allow- 
ances; but so perverted was military 
feeling by the existence and contempla- 
tion of these sinecures that in the face 
of all these 8ths and 84ths of a penny, 
and these warrant men who never drilled, 
and hautbois who never played, they ac- 
tually recommended that— 

“In consideration of the great and glorious 

military services of the Duke of Wellington, 
exemption should take place in his person from 
the operation of this rule, and that no change 
should be made in the emolument of the Ist 
Guards so long as his Grace shall continue to 
hold the coloneley of the Regiment.” 
But in other respects the example of this 
Committee—one of those fine outspoken 
Committees appointed by the first Re- 
form Bill—was well worth the imitation 
of this House. They had to consider 
the old garrison appointments, of which 
the Staff of the Tower of London was 
now almost the sole relic, and which 
were defended on precisely the same 
grounds that the colonelcies are at this 
moment, and they reported that— 

“ After fully considering the question of the 
non-effective garrison appointments with the 
opinions expressed in their favour by the Duke 
of Wellington, the Committee are still of opinion 
that, upon the principle laid down by Parliament 
that all sinecure offices ought to E abolished, 
no garrison appointments should in future be 
made where no efficient military duty is per- 
formed ; but the Committee do not recommend 
the withdrawal of the salaries to the prejudice 
of any existing interests.” 


They then called attention to the large 
number of general officers on the list, 
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and expressed their anxious hope that 
no addition should be made to it, except 
upon very strong grounds of public ne- 
cessity. Those who suppo: the Go- 
vernment in the Abolition of Purchase 
did so on the ground that the preceding 
would prepare the way for economies. 
He had showed in the course of the de- 
bate on Purchase that the sums paid for 
retirement, if properly utilized, would 
more than provide for a system of pen- 
sions, and the Secretary of State for 
War had in reply to a Motion of his 
two years ago stated, that when pur- 
chase was abolished the question of re- 
tirement would be a subject of great 
care and interest. The first application 
of that care and interest should be to 
discover what sources of economy have 
become available in consequence of the 
abolition of purchase. Every Commis- 
sion and Committee that had ever sat 
was of opinion that the existence of the 
purchase system was the cause of the 
great money prizes provided in the higher 
ranks of our Army, and, above all, the 
cause of the continuance of the honorary 
colonelcies. Over and over again this 
opinion was laid down by the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘‘They cannot,” said the 
Duke of the honorary colonels, ‘be 
allowed to sell out. Their money is 
sunk in the service and lost to them 
and their families for ever,’? and the 
Secretary of State said, in 1871— 

“ The truth is that when an officer arrives at 
a certain rank he must choose between two 
things, whether he shall realize his money or 
go in for the prizes of the service.” 
That was the reason for continuing 
those sinecures upon officers who had 
already become major generals in 1871 ; 
but surely it was an overwhelming rea- 
son for refusing to create any more 
vested interests. During the past two 
years, however, no less than 47 officers 
of the British Army had become major 
generals, of whom, he supposed, 20 or 
25, at the least, had sacrificed their 
money and established a claim for the 
honorary colonelcies. Would the Go- 
vernment continue to condemn these 
officers, and continue to allow the creation 
of fresh vested interests? Would they 
go further, and defend the system on its 
merits? We had just as many Secre- 
taries of State as we wanted, and as 
many Judges. In theory they had only 
just sufficient Commissioners of Customs 
and Inland Revenue. In the case of 
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the sister service, no one thought of 
rewarding the Navy by establishing 
honorary post agar or honorary 
purserships. The fiat had gone forth 
that thenceforth the ranks of officers in 
the Navy should be reduced to what 
the service required—that there should 
be only 50 admirals, 150 captains, and 
200 commanders. Labour unions were 
denounced on the ground that they did 
not make regulations with a view to pro- 
duce as much work as possible, but to 
increase the number of workmen who 
did it. Surely the House should set the 
labour unions an example, and conduct 
the establishments under its control upon 
oe recommended for the guar- 

ians of the unions? Already an idea 
had got abroad that they reduced from 
below and not from above, and that 
there was one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor. A few years ago 
several thousand workmen were dis- 
charged from the.dockyards, and the 
credit or discredit of that measure—for 
his own part he regarded it as a credit- 
able measure—rested upon both sides 
of the House. The discharged persons 
were not established men, and had no 
pension; but the implied condition of 
their service was that they should suc- 
ceed on good behaviour to the establish- 
ment, and obtain continuous employment 
and a right to pension. They stood 
exactly in the same position as those 
officers still on the colonels’ list stand 
with regard to the appointments now 
in question, and as they stood in 1871. 
By not treating the officers as the dock- 
yard labourers had been, the country 
was charged with a prospective expen- 
diture of many thousands a year. How 
far we had been actuated by unjustifiable 
tenderness for individuals in dealing with 
military questions might be seen in the 
Correspondence between the Home and 
the India Governments in 1871. Lord 
Mayo as Commander-in-Chief, and the 
rest of the Council earnestly pleaded for 
a large reduction in the number of re- 
giments and batteries in the interest of 
the overburdened people of India. The 
opinion of those on the spot, however, 
was overruled by advice which, under 
the circumstances of the case, should 
never have been set against that of Lord 
Mayo and Lord Sandhurst writing from 
the Council Room of Calcutta. The 
Home Government returned an answer 
stating in so many words that the Army 
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was kept up in the interest of the officers. 
In conclusion, he would say that it was 
a very pleasant thing to deal in abstract 
Motions about economy, which were ap- 
plauded and ignored, but which nobody 
resented ; but it was much less pleasant 
to run counter to the feelings of his own 
class, and incur charges of inaccuracy, 
the real meaning of which was that he 
had been only too accurate to suit the 
interests and susceptibilities of persons 
strong in numbers, influence, and leisure 
to write to the newspapers. He could 
assure the House that in nothing that 
he had said had he any intention of 
wounding the feelings of any officer. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Mr. BROWN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he had no wish to attack 
any of the honorary colonels, but simply 
wished to show why the existing sys- 
tem should be altered. The honorary 
colonels’ list now cost the country 
£230,000 a-year. From age and in- 
firmity few of those on the list could 
be regarded as effective, yet the charge 
was made upon the Regimental Vote. 
No doubt the position was given as a 
reward of long and distinguished ser- 
vice; but it would be more consistent 
if the cost of these rewards was placed 
on the Distinguished Service Vote. Hon. 
Members were in the habit of making 
unfavourable comparisons between the 
cost of the British Army and that of the 
armies of other countries ; but they over- 
looked or were ignorant of the fact that 
this disparity was due in great measure 
to the effective service in this country 
being charged with a large amount of 
non-effective pay. The existence of 
honorary colonelcies would, in his view, 
entirely prevent the establishment of a 
satisfactory system of retirement; and 
therefore, as the creation of such a sys- 
tem lay at the base of the Government 
measure for the Abolition of Purchase, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War ought to 
accept the proposal of the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, inasmuch as it would greatly conduce 
to the diminution of our Military expenditure 
and the improvement of our Military organisa- 
tion, that our establishment of officers, in all 
ranks, should be founded upon the actual re- 
quirements of the public service, the House is 
of opinion that no farther appointments should 
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be made to the hono: Colonelcies of regi- 
ments.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 1 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he could not 
agree with the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), end hoped to 
be able in a few words to satisfy him that 
it was not desirable to press his Motion 
to a Division. It was extremely easy to 
lay down the principle that, as in civil 
life, so in the Army, they should only 
have as many people as were actually 
required to do the current work. If the 
Army were intended for peace and not 
for war, and if it did not happen to be 
the fact that, while in the earlier ages of 
the soldier’s life there was occupation 
for a very considerable number of offi- 
cers in the various positions in the regi- 
ments while in the higher ranks of the 
service they could only employ a small 
proportion of officers; and if it did not 
happen further that in time of peace 
gentlemen did not die exactly at the 
period that would suit the public Exche- 
quer—namely, at the period when their 
regimental services were over and they 
were ready to enter upon the higher 
ranks—then they could act upon the 
oer which prevailed in the Civil 

ervice, and only employ as many men 
in each rank as were actually required 
for service. The opposite, however, was 
the case in the Army. It was all very 
well for his hon. Friend to say that 
there was an impression created that the, 
Government was very ready to deal 
harshly with those in the lower ranks of 
life, but to be unduly circumspect when 
dealing with persons in the higher 
ranks, and, in support of this view, to 
quote the way in which dockyard men 
not occupying established positions were 
discharged, and then to compare this 
with the discharge of officers. But the 
fact was that were there was a life inte- 
rest—whether in the Royal Dockyards or 
in the case of officers in the Army—that 
life interest had been respected in any 
changes which might have taken place. 
His hon. Friend seemed also to have 
forgotten that when, in the judgment of 
the Government, it appeared desirable to 
disband certain regiments in order to re- 
duce the expenditure, no personal inte- 
rests of the officers stood in the way of 
the execution of the purpose. So far 
from this being the case, several regi- 
ments were disbanded out of regard to 
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the interest of the taxpayers, and almost 
entirely without regard to the interests 
of the officers. His hon. Friend must 
also excuse him for denying any belief 
in the opinion that those who had regu- 
lated the Government of India, either in 
the present or any former Administra- 
tion, had employed the Indian Army for 
the benefit of the Army and not in order 
simply to maintain the great and benefi- 
cent purposes for which England re- 
tained the Empire of India, and the ful- 
filment of the great charge which Eng- 
land had undertaken in that part of 
the world. He knew that when the 
revenue of India was deficient an ap- 
plication was made to him to relieve 
them of certain forces, and this wish 
was immediately carried into effect. 
Now he would say a few words as to 
the details of the speech of his hon. 
Friend. Going through the question of 
the proportion of officers to men in the 
various branches of the service, he said 
that in the cavalry branch our Army 
compared favourably with that of Prus- 
sia, where there was one officer to 28 
men, and with France, where the pro- 
portion was one officer to 17 men, the 
proportion in our own Army being one 
officer to 21 men. While admitting, 
therefore, that our cavalry regiments 
compared favourably in this respect with 
those of other European countries, his 
hon. Friend said that if it came to a war 
and it was necessary to increase the 
~numbers of the rank and file it would 
be necessary also to increase. the number 
of officers to command them, and also to 
meet the casualties of warfare. His hon. 
Friend had fastened upon the House- 
hold Brigade. . No doubt the proportion 
of officers to men was small in the 
Household Brigade ; but if he had come 
down early in the Session to propose an 
increase of the number of men in that 
Brigade he should have been met with 
the objection that he was proposing to 
increase that which was the most expen- 
sive portion of the Army, and to increase 
it in a time of profound peace. He re- 
gretted the expressions which his hon. 
Friend had used with reference to the 
Infantry, because they would give pain 
to those who read them and would ex- 
cite feelings in their hearts which he was 
sure his hon. Friend, who took a real 
interest in the Army, would be the last 
to wish to prevail. His hon. Friend 
should have remembered that three 
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years ago the number of officers was re- 
duced by 1,291. That was a very con- 
siderable reduction, and one which 
should be mentioned when complaint 
was made that so many officers were re- 
tained. Speaking of officers in the In- 
fantry, it was asked—‘‘ Why should we 
have three to two officers in our Army 
as compared with Prussia?’’? He would 
give reasons which to him at least ap- 
peared to have some weight. In the 
first place, he believed it was no secret 
that the Prussian army at the close of 
their victorious war was very consider- 
bly under-officered. In the second place, 
we had not in this country that which 
would be much more bdbjectionable than 
any excess there might be in our Army 
Estimates, and that was the system of con- 
scription. But if we were not to have 
that system we must appoint officers who 
could lead our troops, and who were of 
the higher classes, and had received the 
benefit of a superior education. We 
must, therefore, be prepared to maintain 
a larger number of officers, comparatively 
speaking, than a country that draws its 
troops equally from all classes of the 
people. Again let us compare the total 
number of officers in the British Army 
with the number of French officers at 
Sedan. At the capitulation of Sedan 2,866 
officers were surrendered, besides a very 
large number that had been taken pri- 
soners during the battle. If the number 
of our officers was greater in proportion 
to the number of our men than was the 
case in other Armies, yet the absolute 
number of our officers was small, and it 
should be remembered that our Army 
was designed, not for a period of peace, 
but for a period of war, and that when 
we came to be engaged in war, particu- 
larly if it were for the defence of this 
country, we should be very glad indeed 
if we could avail ourselves of a certain 
number of superfluous officers, as some 
called them, to supply casualties, and to 
join the Auxiliary Forces. With regard 
to the Motion itself, he was notin the ~ 
least degree disposed to say any more 
than his right hon. Friend who preceded 
him in office (Sir John thse is , that 
the institution of honorary colonels was 
one that he regarded as he did a por- 
tion of the British Constitution. He 
did not think that our nee in 
that respect were like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, incapable of alter- 
ation and improvement, But he thought 
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he could submit to his hon. Friend 
some reasons why he should not persist 
in the present Motion. He had to re- 
mind him that of the many who entered 
the Army as officers only a small pro- 
portion could find active employment in 
the higher ranks. We must provide for 
these men who could not find such em- 
ployment. How? If by a compulsory 
retirement on a lower rank, that would be 
an extremely unpopular thing, and it 
must be remembered that these men did 
not enter the Army with the view of com- 
pulsory retirement. His hon. Friend 
said that it was a very agreeable thing 
to be called a general. That title was, 
no doubt, part of the inducement to a 
young man to enter the Army, though 
with only a small chance of attaining 
it. But if they told him (Mr. Cardwell) 
that they were going compulsorily to 
reduce that man, when his services as a 
general were not wanted, at the rank of 
captain—of two things one—either they 
must give him a very good retiring al- 
lowance, and. to do so to young men 
would be a very expensive process, or 
else if they did not do that they would 
be called upon to increase the pay of 
the Army generally ; for if they did not 
give them either one or the other of 
these advantages they would find a want 
of candidates for the Army. His hon. 
Friend who spoke last said—‘ Let the 
honorary colonels receive their present 
allowance, only let them receive it in a 
different part of the Estimates.”” That 
would not contribute much to diminish 
the burden on the taxpayer. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) had admitted 
that those who had sunk their money 
under the old purchase system had an 
equitable claim to be regarded as having 
a vested interest. His hon. Friend said 
that a certain number had already risen 
to be majors general since the abolition 
of purchase, and that it was not econo- 
mical for the Government to have per- 
mitted that. Now, with great deference 
to his hon. Friend, he was not prepared, 
without further proof, to admit that it 
would have been a very economical— 
certainly it would not have been a rea- 
sonable—thing to force those gentlemen 
to go to the Purchase Commissioners 
for a settlement of their claims, and so 
to retire from the service in which they 
desired to continue, and for which their 
previous experience and training had 
qualified them, But there was another 
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y those who had an opportunity of 
looking at it to be so simple as 
some persons supposed it to be. It 
was, in reality, one of the most com- 
plicated and difficult questions which 
anybody could undertake; because what 
it really meant was not the mere aboli- 
tion of the name of honorary colonels, 
nor was it the mere settlement of the 
question whether the present sum of 
about £220,000 a-year which was to 
go to the general officers should be dis- 
tributed exactly as it was now distribu- 
ted. The upshot of the thing was that 
a general, after a service of, perhaps, 
40 years, received in round numbers 
from £460 to £1,000 a-year. The Mo- 
tion was levelled at the honorary colonels 
of the Cavalry and the Infantry, but in 
order to deal with them it was necessary 
to take into consideration the case of the 
Artillery and the Engineers. It was a 
subject that had been inquired into by 
two RoyalCommissions. But further than 
this, when the Cavalry, the Infantry, 
the Artillery, and the Engineers were 
dealt with, that was not all, we should 
have to deal with the Indian officers, 
whose rights had been the subject of 
a Parliamentary guarantee. He was 
perfectly willing to consider this ques- 
tion with great care as regarded the 
interests of the taxpayers, and with 
the view to all the claims of those 
possessing vested interests who had 
sacrificed their money and had entered 
the service with a prospect of obtain- 
ing rewards for their services; but as 
it was a large and complicated ques- 
tion, it could not be dealt with off-hand 
by a Motion like this in the House 
of Commons. There were reasons why 
it was necessary that this question 
should be examined, and, in point of 
fact, it was now being examined. One 
reason was that last year they had estab- 
lished a new scale of promotion for the 
Artillery and Engineers, which, although 
it was sufficient for its present purpose, 
would not be sufficient for all time. 
There was, however, another reason. 
After the fixed establishment had been 
created upon the advice of a Royal 
Commission, there came a Royal War- 
rant amalgamating the Indian with the 
English Army, and the result of that 
Warrant would be to give an enormous 
preponderance to the Indian over the 
English establishment. It was impos- 
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sible for him to agree to a Resolution 
which, dealing with a complicated sys- 
tem and interests curiously intertwined, 
would, by a single stroke, effect so great 
an interference as he had pointed out. It 
would, in his view, be unjust and unwise 
to doso. The Government had already 
taken steps which he should be prepared, 
if it were necessary, to explain at length 
to the House; but, for the reasons he 
had already given, he hoped the House 
would not adopt the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. TREVELYAN considered the 
arguments of his right hon. Friend fair 
and temperate; but still he was not 
satisfied with the explanation. 


Question put. 
The House divided ;—Ayes 40; Noes 
80: Majority 40, 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION 
BILL—[Bri1 56.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Bouverie, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Plunket.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the monuments it was intended to 
preserve had in past times been upheld 
owing to the traditional—he did not like 
to call them superstitious — feelings of 
the people. That state of things had, 
however, passed away, and now some of 
the most interesting relics of antiquity, 
including many of our Ancient Camps, 
were being sacrificed owing to the in- 
creasing value of land; and the ma- 
terial of which the megalithic monu- 
ments were composed was used for build- 
ing and other purposes. He held in 
his hand a letter from the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, expressing a 
conviction that unless some such Bill as 
this were passed, very few of them would 
long remain. [Cries of Move.] Seeing 
that the House concurred in the object 
he had in view, it was needless for him 
to enter into particulars, and he should 
therefore move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. BRUCE sympathized with the 
object which his hon. Friend had in 
view, and on the part of the Govern- 


Mr. Cardwell 
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ment he had no objection to offer to the 
second reading of the Bill. He desired 
to say, however, that while the Govern- 
ment were willing to give every facility 
towards the institution of a body to take 
charge of these monuments, and towards 
enabling it to acquire the necessary pro- 
perty in the land on which they were 
placed, still they were not of opinion 
that it was a purpose to which the public 
funds should be applied. Nor did he 
think it was necessary that the public 
funds should be so applied. He was 
sure there were persons sufficiently in- 
terested in antiquarian matters to supply 
the requisite funds, and any appeal 
made to them by the hon. Baronet, who 
had done so much to elucidate the 
history of these monuments, would be 
cheerfully responded to. If the hon. 
Baronet would consent to expunge the 
provision as to the Treasury, the Go- 
vernment would give him every assist- 
ance ; otherwise, as a matter of principle, 
they must oppose a Bill to which they 
had no other objection. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
under the circumstances, he had no 
option but to accept the conditions of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion agreed to. 


Billread a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Viscount 
Chelsea, for Bath City. 

Pusuic Brs—Ordered—First Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations Evidence * [155]; Public 
Meetings (Ireland) * [157]. A 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature * 
[154 


Second Reading—Permissive Prohibitory Liquor 
[14], put of; Public Health [99], debate ad- 
journed ; Prison Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
land) * [142]. 

Report—Railways Provisional Certificate (Widnes 
Railway) * [78-156]. 
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Considered as amended—University Tests (Dublin) 
(No. 3) * [124]. 

Third ing—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation* [131]; Pier and Har- 
bour Orders Confirmation* [132]; Fairs* 
[1388]; Vagrants Law Amendment * [143], 
and passed. 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
BILL—[Bu 14.] 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Mr. Downing, Mr. Richard, 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Dalway) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said: 
Sir, I am reminded that we stand in a 
rather different position from that of last 
year. This is the only Bill at present 
before the House which deals with the 
liquor traffic, with the exception of the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dublin (Sir Dominic Corrigan), which 
applies only to the sale of liquors on 
Sunday in Ireland, and the Bill of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. 
D. Dalrymple), which deals rather with 
drunkards than with the causes of 
drunkenness. The Bill which I now 
move professes to deal with the causes of 
drunkenness. Now, Sir, this is a very 
different state of things from what we had 
last year, for then we had no less than 
six Bills before the House, all attempt- 
ing either to regulate or improve the law 
with regard to the sale of liquor. But 
the House will remember that all these 
Bills came to an end according to the 
usual course of Parliamentary death, 
except the Bill that was proposed by the 
Government, and was brought in by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Sir, the 
House must well remember the pains and 
trouble that it took in passing the Bill, 
and what a time we were in discussing 
it; how we rose up early and sat up 
late; how we met on unheard-of days 
and at unheard-of hours ; how all parties 
co-operated in endeavouring to improve 
the Bill; and how the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) generously gave up his 
own measure and did all in his power to 
make the Government Bill a perfect one. 
Hon. Members will also remember that 


the Home Secretary had worked hard at 
this question, and that for years he had 


been considering it. Over and over 
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again we had been told to wait until the 
Home Secretary “‘ grappled” with the 
question, and at last he did grapple with 
it. The House of Commons | the Go- 
vernment having thus concurred in pass- 
ing the best measure in their power, I 
may be asked—‘ Why, after all this 
trouble, do you presume to re-open the 
question?” Well, Sir, I presume to re- 
open the question because, although the 
House and the Home Secretary are satis- 
fied with their work, I distinctly say 
that the country is not satisfied, and that 
its demand is for something more to be 
done in this matter, and it will not be 
satisfied until something more has been 
accomplished. I am not going to weary 
the House by quoting police statistics 
with a view of proving that so many 
more persons were taken up before the 
magistrates and fined this year than 
there were the year before. I am not 
going to weary the House with these 
kinds of arguments, for I know how I 
should be met if I did so. If I was to 
say that so many more persons had been 
arrested this year I should be told at 
once that the police were much stricter 
now than they were. But if the police 
Returns show fewer arrests, that is al- 
ways hailed as a proof of intemperance 
diminishing. It is not for me to quarrel 
with such arguments, but I will give a 
test which I think no one can contradict. 
I will take the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—a statement 
which he delivered in this House only a 
few weeks ago. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proved that there had been an in- 
crease in the Excise duties of £1,300,000, 
and that during the last financial year 
he showed there had been an increase of 
£25,000 per week in the consumption of 
spirits in this country. No one can dis- 
pute that. I am not going to say or to 
endeavour to prove which class of the 
community drinks more or less than 
they did. IfI speak of drunkenness as 
the curse of the country I am met by 
the statement that in the last generation 
the old country squires used to drink till 
they tumbled off their chairs, and that 
they never went to bed sober, whereas 
now drunkenness is entirely confined to 
the poorer classes. The other day I 
stated in the House that the increased 
consumption of drink, arising principally 
from beer and gin, proved that the 
working classes were now drinking more 
than ever. I was immediately told that 
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I was wrong, and this increase arose 
from the middle classes. I am not going 
to say where the increase is; all I do 
say is that the figures of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer prove that during the 
past year the people of this country have 
poured down their throats a greater 
quantity of liquor than the same number 
of people ever did before in the same 
time since the beginning of the world. 
[.4 laugh.| Thatis my case. I do not 
say who they were. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Collins) may laugh, 
but this is no laughing matter when we 
come to think of the injury and the 
misery that is caused by drink. I do 
not attempt to state on my own autho- 
rity whether there has been more 
drunkenness during the past year or not. 
All I can go by is the reports which 
have appeared in the press, and by the 
statements of all those well acquainted 
with the working classes, who declare 
that a vast proportion of the very high 
wages now earned are expended in 
drinking and dissipation. I will take 
the Report of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
National Defence League with regard 
to the working of the new Licensing 
Act, in order for us to judge if drunken- 
ness has increased or decreased. This 


League sent a circular to 73 places asking 
if drunkenness had decreased or not, and 
I find that only three answers have been 
returned stating that there had been any 


decrease. In 34 places it was reported 
that it was stationary, but in 36 there 
had been an increase. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the agents of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ League, there’: had been an 
increase, and not a decrease, in the 
amount of drunkenness. Now, do not 
let hon. Gentlemen say that the Act 
which was passed last year has not been 
worked efficiently. So far as I can 
ascertain, it has been worked efficiently, 
and great pains have been taken to en- 
force it, and extraordinary statements 
have appeared in the newspapers of the 
stringency with which it has been en- 
forced. All the penalties have been put 
in force. I have read of men being 
adjudged to be drunk because they had 


flushed faces; indeed, I have read an. 


astounding statement of a landlord being 
fined for being drunk in his own house, 
and it seems clear that the Act has been 
efficiently carried out. It must be most 
gratifying to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, to hear that in our 
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_ towns order and decorum now pre- 
vail at night in a much greater degree 
than before. Then I remember it was 
said that adulteration existed to a great 
extent; but I think that the evil is 
proved not to be so great as was antici- 
pated, for I have not heard of a single 
case of a publican being charged before 
the authorities with adulteration since 
the Act was passed. As it seems this por- 
tion of the Act has not been put in force, 
I think that adulteration was not an evil 
to the extent which some hon. Gentle- 
men thought that it was. I am, there- 
fore, entitled to assume, in reviewing the 
position, that we have got the best Act 
for regulating the drink traffic which 
this House could pass, and that under it 
we now have the best of men selling the 
best of drink. I have stated already 
that both sides co-operated to secure its 
passing, and that everyone worked hard 
for it, and we must, therefore, agree that 
it was the best Act which the House 
could conceive, and that it was made as 
perfect as possible. Yet notwithstand- 
ing all this, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer comes down to thé House, and not 
only asserts but proves by indisputable 
figures that there is more drinking now 
going on than there ever was before. 
The Bill of last Session, however, did 
not venture to touch Scotland, and my 
hon. Friend below me (Sir Robert 
Anstruther), although he did much to 
make the English Bill a good one, did 
not venture to bring forward a Bill of 
his own again this year. So that now 
Scotland, which requires a Bill quite as 
much as England, is left out in the cold 
altogether, although the people of that 
country cry out for legislation quite as 
loudly as do the people of England. 
Now in this Bill I do not wish to inter- 
fere in any degree with the Bills of any 
other hon. Gentleman wishing to deal 
with the licensing question. Mine is not 
a licensing Bill I do not believe in 
licensing. This licensing system has 
been dealt with by the House for 100 
years. [‘‘No!”] Well, some hon. Gen- 
tlemen do not seem to agree with that 
statement, and challenge the assertion— 
I will say then for generations. For 
generations the House has been endea- 
vouring to make a perfect licensing sys- 
tem, and the result seems as far off as 
ever, and is unsatisfactory to everyone 
concerned. But there are certain parts 
of the country where the inhabitants are 
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quite satisfied with the state of things 
existing therein. I do not say this on 
my own authority, but will quote from a 
recent article in The Edinburgh Review. 
The writer of this article states that— 

“We have seen a list of 89 estates in 
England and Scotland where the drink traffic 
has been altogether suppressed, with the very 
happiest social results. Within the province of 
Canterbury, as we learn by the Convocation Re- 
port on Intemperance, there are no less than 
1,492 parishes, townships, or hamlets, where 
there is neither public-house, nor beershop, and 
where, in consequence, the intelligence, morality, 
and comfort of the people are all that could be 
desired.” 


There are some of these districts also in 
Ireland. There the people are sober, 
comfortable, and well behaved. Now 
all I ask in introducing this Bill to the 
House of Commons is that in those 
places where public opinion is ripe for 
the change, that where the inhabitants 
by a large majority wish it, they may be 
enabled to put themselves in the same 
happy position with respect to order, 
decorum, good conduct, and comparative 
absence from crime as the districts which 
I have mentioned. If at the expiration 
of three years it is found that pau- 
perism, crime, and destitution has been 
diminished, then, perhaps, they will 
continue the prohibition; but if, on the 
contrary, it is found that crime, pau- 

erism, incurable disease, and insanity 

as increased from the want of places 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, and 
that the people of the district evince a 
burning desire to get them back again, 
then it is within the power of the rate- 
payers, by a bare majority, to return to 
the old and happy state of things again. 
All we ask is that districts may have an 
opportunity of trying prohibition if they 
be so minded. I am not going to enter 
into details touching the clauses of this 
Bill now that I am moving the second 
reading, but I may say that the clauses 
are similar to those of other Acts of a 
permissive character already in force. It 
is similar to the Bill which I introduced 
last Session, and the principal clauses 
have been taken from other permissive 
Acts. It is possible that they are 
not the best that can be framed, but 
Iam not absolutely attached to the 
form in which they are drawn, and 
with regard to the proposed mode of 
taking the votes ~ -other matters of 
machinery and detail, it may require im- 
provement ; but on all these points I 
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shall be happy to accept from hon. Mem- 
bers any suggestion which may make it 
more efficient. The main principle of the 
measure is that if licences are to be 
agg at all they should be granted 
or the good of the public, and not for 
the advantage of the individual. There 
are some hon. Gentlemen who do not 
hesitate to assert that if the Bill was 
passed it would nowhere come into opera- 
tion. That is the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman who again moves its rejec- 
tion. He said last Session that if this 
Bill was ever passed it would be impos- 
sible to carry it into operation in any 
part of the country, and that also is 
the opinion of the noble Lord who has 
just taken his seat for Bath (Viscount 
Chelsea), who, in one of his recent 
speeches, says that this Bill would be 
almost entirely inoperative. Now, if 
these are the opinions of the opponents 
of the measure, how does it come to pass 
that they are moving heaven and earth 
to reject it? It seems to me that they 
really think the Bill will be inoperative, 
and that it will be impossible to give 
effect to its provisions; that they might 
save themselves a great deal of trouble 
by voting for it, and by so doing get rid 
of a troublesome question in this House 
altogether. Others assert that the Bill, 
if passed, would be brought into opera- 
tion everywhere. If that be so, it proves 
how enormous is the injustice and evil 
at present inflicted throughout the coun- 
try. But what seems now probable is 
that the Act would be brought into force 
in certain places. "When public opinion 
was in favour of order rather than 
drunkenness, prosperity instead of de- 
bauchery, and respectability in place of 
revelry, then the plan would be tried. 
This is my own belief, and this is the 
belief of the licensed victuallers also. 
They know well enough that it would 
possibly be adopted in many places ; 
and therefore it is that they so steadily 
oppose the Bill. Hon. Members know 
as well as I do that the great drink in- 
terest would gladly accept all the licen- 
sing and regulation Bills which have ever 
been suggested in this House, if they 
could only by so doing get rid once and 
for ever of this Permissive Bill. But I 
am sometimes told that I should deal 
with the question in an Imperial way, 
and that the principle of this Bill is de- 
fective. All I have done is to adopt and 
advocate a principle which is in force in 
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the country. Licensing of public-houses 
is permissive now. The justices of the 
peace can prevent the opening of public- 
houses within their. district. hat I 
want is that not only the magistrates 
but that the ratepayers of a district shall 
have an influence in this matter. Ifa 
man wants a licence let him put out his 
notice as he does now, and take the other 
preliminary steps which he is required 
to take under the existing regulations, 
but let him also be able to show that 
there is not any overwhelming expres- 
sion of public opinion against the grant- 
ing of licences in his district. If there 
be no such expression of opinion then 
the magistrates exercise their discretion 
as usual; but if there be such an ex- 
pression it is to be conclusive, and the 
magistrates are not to be allowed to defy 
the public opinion of the district by 
granting licences which the ew con- 
sidered injurious to the public welfare. 
Permissive Acts are now in force with 
regard to education, schools, baths, work- 
houses, recreation-grounds, and many 
other things. It seems strange when 
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localities are thus allowed to tax them- 
selves, and to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of attacking dirt, disease, 
and ignorance, that they should be al- 


lowed no power to attack drunkenness, 
which is the prolific mother of all these 
evils. I cannot understand why there 
should be a hard-and-fast line in favour 
of public-houses, and why the inhabi- 
tants of a locality should not have a 
voice as to whether drink shops should 
be established in their midst or not. My 
Bill—when it shall pass—will not create 
fresh penalties, except in the case of 
fraudulent voting. There is no penalty 
inflicted for drunkenness. I do not be- 
lieve in penalties; and I think that a 
drunkard inflicts a penalty upon himself 
quite as great as your artificial penalties. 
Now, the Home Secretary cannot say— 
as he has said once before in discussing 
this matter—that I am throwing any 
obstacle in the way of legislation. If he 
has any more legislation on the stocks, 
let him come out like a man and declare 
it. Ido not ask him for the details of 
any coming measure, but he is bound to 
tell me the principle upon which the Go- 
vernment are going to act in the matter. 
Are the Government going to back up 
the excellent law which they passed last 
year by another measure? I do not 
think they will. Are they going to in- 
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crease the severity of the existing law? 
I do not think they will do that, because 
what will the publicans say to it? Are 
they going to leave the law as itis? If 
they are, the Home Secretary cannot say 
that, in introducing this Bill I am throw- 
ing any obstacle in the way of legisla- 
tion. Public opinion is advancing so 
rapidly in the direction which my Bill 
takes, that by this time I am almost be- 
ginning to think I am a retrograde my- 
self. A great number of Petitions have 
been presented to the House from several 
parts of the country from a body call- 
ing themselves Good Templars, prayin 

Parliament to stop the importation an 

manufacture of drink in all parts of the 
kingdom altogether. I have told the 
House before that I am making the 
most moderate demands on the part of 
the people; and that if they do not 
listen to me now, a worse evil will befall 
them. The demand made by the Good 
Templars may appear absurd to some 
hon. Members; but I wish to remind 
them that a law similar to it has pre- 
viously been in operation in this country. 
Smollett, speaking in 1794 of the pro- 
hibition which then prevailed, says that 
the salutary effect of it was visible in 
every part of the country, and that no 
evil resulted from it except a diminution 
of the revenue. In 1796, two years 
later, the same measure was adopted, 
and Hume adds his testimony as to the 
benefits which accrued from it; so that 
when hon. Gentlemen laugh at the 
demand made by the Good Templars, 
they will have to advance some good 
arguments before they can satisfy any- 
one that it is absurd. Ridicule has 
been cast upon the measure which I 
have ventured to introduce by calling it 
simply a teetotalers’ measure. That 
argument was disposed of last year, 
when the junior Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) got up to oppose this 
Bill. He was a staunch teetotaler, 
which the senior Member for the same 
constituency (Mr. M. T. Bass) is not; 
therefore this is not a teetotaler’s ques- 
tion. The fact is, that it is a citizen’s 
question ; and there are plenty of men 
who are willing to sacrifice some little 
of their own convenience for the sake of 
doing a great good tothe public. Those 
who support the measure are the people 
who see the evils of drunkenness, and 
believe that drink shops are a great 
cause of them ; and they do not support 
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the measure from any desire to force 
upon their fellow-creatures anything 
which will be repulsive to them. Who, 
then, oppose it? It is opposed by 
fanatics. [‘‘Oh!”] It is opposed by 
those people who, having made the 
system of licensing as perfect as they 
can, say that, come what may, they will 
still have a law to enable persons to sell 
drink, whether the people want it or 
not. Icall that fanaticism. Then the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wheel- 
house) said last year that there were no 
gentlemen who had signed the Petitions 
in favour of this Bill. I am sure that if 
he and I were asked to define what a 
gentleman is we should agree in our 
definition. I regard a gentleman as 
one who respects the feelings and rights 
of others. What he meant was that 
none of the “swells” supported tho 
present movement, and in that he is 
pretty nearly right. Well, I never, I 
am sure, attempted to delude this House 
into the belief that my Bill is in great 
favour with the upper and upper-middle 
classes. The licensed victuallers op- 
pose it with great vigour. Let us now 
see what we are coming to in political 
life. One of the leading organs of the 
drink party stated a week or two ago 
that 

“Any Member'of Parliament who professed 
sympathy with the un-English and despotic Bill 
proposed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson will now 
become a marked man, so far as our trade is 
concerned. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
have no political platform. We simply ask 
that a certain body of traders should possess 
the same privileges as their fellow-men, and to 
procure this we are prepared to vote, irrespective 
of religious or political views.” 
But that is not all. The hon. Members 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) and York 
(Mr. J. Lowther) attended a meeting 
of licensed victuallers at York in Decem- 
ber last, and on that occasion the hon. 
Gentleman who is about to lead the op- 
position against my Bill (Mr. Wheel- 
house) advised his hearers 

“To sink politics, and as sensible men to look 
to their own interests. He did not mean to say 
that the licensed victuallers of England were 
so powerful that they could at any time turn 
the scales; but still they had an influence, and 
he recommended them to organize, and tell the 
Government that a certain state of things they 
would not have, and a certain state of things 
they would have.” 
Therefore it seems that on the one side 
in this movement are arrayed those who 
wish to get rid of disorder, riot, and 
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crime; and on the other side stand the 
and army of licensed victuallers, rein- 
orced by the gentlemen, and led by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. I am 
very far from saying that the United 
Kingdom Alliance is so powerful as to 
be able at present to cope with this 
combination; but I believe there is 
daily growing up in this country a feel- 
ing in favour of sobriety, and that there 
are numbers, especially among the work- 
ing people, who will rally to the support 
of those gentlemen who, undeterred by 
threatened coalition, will oppose this 
great evil. I want to know why my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce) is going 
to oppose this Bill—I assume that he 
will do so, as he looks very like it. I 
do not think he will oppose it out of 
regard for the publicans, because, how- 
ever much he might hope to conciliate 
their wounded feelings, the time for that 
is gone by forever. He has committed 
a great and unpardonable offence against 
them by lifting his hands against the 
sacred drink traffic; and however long 
he may remain in office he will never, 
never be forgiven. He is spoken of 
with the greatest possible disrespect in 
the licensed victuallers’ papers; and I 
have heard it said that there is a pub- 
lican in the provinces who has erased 
the figure ‘‘ eleven”’ from his clocks, and 
substituted the word ‘‘ Bruce,” and is in 
the habit of saying to his customers, 
when the hands of the clock reach that 
ominous word, ‘‘ Now then, gentlemen, 
drink up—it has struck Bruce.” So 
that the poor tipplers are turned out 
into the cold world with their hearts full 
of bitterness and animosity against the 
right hon. Gentleman. At a great meet- 
ing of the Licensed Victuallers’ National 
Defence League, held the day before 
yesterday, a gentleman named Pascoe 
tendered this advice to his hearers— 

“On the day of election go early to the poll, 

taking your friends with you; and before going 
let these words be engraven in your hearts— 
‘Bruce’s Confiscation Bill and Lawson’s Permis- 
sive Bill.’” 
But there is a document emanating from 
the same League which also is interest- 
ing, for this is the way in which it 
addresses the House— 

“We ask that this time, so far as your vote is 
concerned, the Bill shall receive its quietus. We 
are apprehensive, however, that after giving it 
its annual airing, its promoters will renew the 
tactics of last year, and shuffle out of a division 
by talking the Bill out.” 
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The assertion as to talking the Bill out, 
I may remark, is incorrect, for it was 
quite by accident. that no division took 
place upon the second reading. A friend 
of the Bill moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate, but proposed to withdraw 
his Motion directly he found that the 
supporters of the Bill desired a ‘divi- 
sion. This he was not allowed to do by 
certain Gentlemen on this side of the 
House who—I suppose being unable to 
make up their minds on the merits of 
the question—insisted on dividing the 
House on the adjournment, and thus 
prevented a division on the Main Ques- 
tion. But however that might be, I 
promise to do all I possibly can to secure 
a division to-day. Then the circular 
goes on to say— 

“We have noticed with regret, on every occa- 
sion, that a great number of hon. Members ab- 
sent themselves from the division. We trust 
that may not occur this time. On behalf of the 
great interest ’’—mark that, not the interest of 
the public— we have been appointed to repre- 
sent, we ask that, so far as practicable, every 
Member may record his vote either for or 
against the Bill. The trade is too seriously in- 
terested to be indifferent, and in the prospect of 
a General Election all we want is to know who 
are our friends and who our foes? ‘He who is 
not for us is against us.’” 


Then on the other side are these words— 


“Three things we respectfully ask for—first, 
press for a division; second, not to delay it by 
too much speaking; and third, vote one way or 
other.” 

I agree in all these recommendations 
and I only hope that hon. Members will 


vote one way or the other. Now, Sir, I 
wish the House to note that of late there 
has been a series of remarkable indica- 
tions of the direction in which things are 
tending, and this direction must be clear 
to any hon. Member who follows the 
subject. The working classes are re- 
ceiving more money now than the work- 
ing classes of any country have ever be- 
fore received, and so the consequence is 
that in many cases less work is done, 
and time previously spent in work I fear 
in a great many instances is spent in 
drunkenness and debauchery. It seems 
to me that it is not wise to trust alto- 
gether to the way in which we are now 
obtaining our revenue. It seems to me 
we are trusting for our financial pros- 
perity on the increase of drunkenness in 
this country, and there is nothing in my 
opinion so unwise as to sell the morality 
of the country in order to be able to 
come down to the House and find that 
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satisfactory balances have been pro- 
duced. Now, Sir, asI have before said, 
there is another sign of the times to 
which I wish to direct attention, and 
that is—that no body of persons and no 
man presumed to bring in a Bill to alter 
the Bill of the Home Secretary which 
was passed last year, and that is suffi- 
cient to show how public opinion is run- 
ning on this matter. We have heard a 
great deal outside of this House as to 
the alleged hardships of that Bill, but, 
mark this—nobody has dared to bring in 
a Bill to upset it yet, notwithstanding all 
the loud talk we have heard about it out- 
of-doors. We must assume, therefore, 
that we shall go on under the Bill of my 
right hon. Friend. Now, it seems to me 
that this question will before very long 
have to be fought out, as the licensed 
victuallers said, at the polling-booth. I 
venture to say, with all respect, that 
both the great parties of this House 
seem to be at this moment somewhat in 
want of a policy. As the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) said the 
other night, we shall have to go to the 
country soon, and we must go upon 
something. I am not attacking anybody 
for this state of things or for there being 
no policy, because I think it is highly 
creditable to this side of the House. The 
Government have in fact done so many 
things that they do not know what todo 
next, and are sighing for new worlds to 
conquer. And, Sir, as to the Opposition, 
their great duty is to oppose every- 
thing the Government propose, and 
if the Government do not know what 
to propose, the Opposition cannot 
know what to oppose. Now, there has 
been a great deal of talk about the 
poor man in the debates which have re- 
cently taken place in this House, and 
there seems to be a rivalry on both sides 
of the House to decide who are really 
the friends of the poor man. The poor 
man is now the powerful man; he has 
got political power into his own hands, 
although he does not exactly know how 
to use it, but he is, depend upon it, feel- 
ing his way. I quite concur with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the re- 
mark he made that the poor man is no 
idiot—and he is certainly far from a 
saint. The poor man, however, is im- 
proving his character, and he is learning 
politics for hisown good. And you may 
rely upon this—that no Minister, be he 
ever so eloquent, can long persuade him 
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that it is for his benefit that 150,000 
* drinkshops should be set down through- 
out the country raising £28,000,000 of 
money to the Exchequer annually, and 
this taken principally out of the pockets 
of the poor man. What really do hon. 
Members mean in reference to this 
matter? Sometimes when it suits you 
you say these drinks are necessaries for 
the poor man and not luxuries. Well, 
if that be so, can there possibly be any- 
thing worse, or can there possibly be 
anything more cruel than to levy a tax 
upon them and get money from them at 
the rate of 200 or 300 per cent. On the 
other hand, if you say that the tax is 
put on for moral purposes, then you 
admit my whole case, and the evil ought 
to be swept away. You admit that the 
use of these drinks is an evil that you 
are trying to stop, but you have not 
done it effectually, and you ought to do 
so. This measure which is now before 
the House has enlisted a very large 
amount of support from the poor man 
you are talking of; it has enlisted a large 
amount of support from the working 
people of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Privy Council declared in this House 
years ago that in the North of England, 
you could not call a meeting on any 
subject and put the question to those 
present but what you would find a 
majority in favour of this Bill. 1,400,000 
petitioners have petitioned in favour of 
it, and last year I had in the lobby with 
me nearly two to one of the Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh Members. It is England 
that stops the way and will not let the 
people of the United Kingdom have this 
great boon. I appeal to English Mem- 
bers that this may be so no longer. Sir, 
this Bil] is supported by great numbers 
out-of-doors, because they believe it can 
never come into operation unless backed 
by a strong public opinion; because they 
believe that it is promoted in the interest 
of the people themselves and not in the 
interest of one great vested interest. 
They believe further that it is an honest 
attempt to check a great and growing 
evil in this country, which if not at once 
seriously and vigorously dealt with must 
inevitably lower us in the estimation of 
the other nations of the world. I fully 
endorse that opinion, and therefore 
respectfully beg this House to take into 
consideration the Bill of which I now 
venture to move the second reading. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in moving an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months, said: 
I never, Sir, expected that the hon. 
Baronet who has just sat down (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) would agree on any one 
point in relation to the Permissive Bill 
with any body of people such as the 
licensed. victuallers; but I am glad to 
find that the hon. Baronet did agree 
with the three propositions to which he 
has alluded. qi sincerely trust, like 
himself, that we shall divide to-day 
on this Bill, every man of us, and that 
there will be no mistake whatever as 
to who is on the one side and who on 
the other. If by not saying a single 
word against the Bill 1 could secure 
its rejection, I should be delighted; 
and I would have adopted that course 
all the more readily and freely, because 
I am one of those who think that every- 
thing that can be said in support of the 
measure has been said over and over 
again to the fullest extent, and there was 
no need therefore of prolonging the dis- 
cussion with what in the end will prove 
to have been merely useless talk. I 
am, however, anxious at the outset to 
put myself right—not with the House, 
nor with the country, because I know 
quite} well, so far as the House and the 
country are concerned, what position 
I hold—but with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, and with others 
by whom I have apparently been mis- 
understood. When the hon. Baronet 
undertakes to convey to the House some- 
thing which he says I have stated, Iwould 
rather, if he will permit me to say so 
—that he should quote what I did 
say, and not his impression of what I 
said. What I stated was this—not that 
I did not think this Act would come into 
operation in any parish in the kingdom, 
but that if it did come into operation it 
could not be carried out. That was a 
very different thing and conveys a very 
different meaning from what the hon. 
Baronet has represented me to have said. 
Now, what does the hon. Baronet wish 
to accomplish by this measure ? Do hon. 
Gentlemen know that the Bill actually 
endeavours to put a stop, by the strongest 
possible hand in the world, not only to 
the manufacture of intoxicating drink, 
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but to all saleand provision of such liquor. 
Tt not only applies to public-houses but 
it applies also to every brewery and dis- 
tillery in the country; and the hon. 
Baronet makes his position very plain 
when he says he does not like licensing 
at all. The hon. Baronet desires that 
not a particle of liquor shall be sold, 
and that its manufacture shall practically 
cease throughout England. When hon. 
Members are. talking about the Permis- 
sive Bill, either in the House or in the 
country, they would do well to put be- 
fore the public in so many words the 
language of the clauses of the Bill, so 
that men may understand what they are 
doing, and what they are supporting. 
The public are told it is intended that 
certain localities shall have the manage- 
ment of public-houses in their own 
hands; but let them have the Bill, let 
them read and explain the language of 
the Bill, and then ask them what they 
think of it. If the hon. Baronet, and 
those who work with him, would take 
take this course with the clauses of the 
Bill, they would not stand in the position 
they now occupy for a single minute. 
But, Sir, in what manner can you define 
a locality, or how are so-called localities 
to have the power which it is said this 
Bill will confer upon them? The plain 
fact is this—they might get the Bill 
carried into operation by a meeting, 
it may be, of some 10 or 20 people in a 
room which shall actually have con- 
formed to the requirements necessary 
under the new statute; and these 10, 
20, or 30 people, as the case may be, 
might for three years bind a whole 
parish if it had a population of 30,000. 
And that is what they call letting a 
locality deal with the question of licences. 
Why, good gracious! — does nobody 
know that everything of this kind is 
done by the United Kingdom Alliance 
—by the people who have their own 
meetings, and know how to carry out 
their own interests—and does anybody 
suppose that these meetings would not 
be so managed as to bring about the 
result to which I have alluded? But is 
such a state of things desirable, or would 
it be tolerated? What would the hon. 
Baronet and those who support him say 
if anyone should attempt to interfere 
with those domestic institutions they 
themselves valued and enjoyed? Sup- 
pose it is said that the hon. Baronet 
himself or his supporters shall not 
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have certain clothes to wear or cer- 
tain food to eat—what would the hon, - 
Baronet say to that? He would at once 
say that that was not common justice. 
But, because it suits these so-called free- 
traders to say they have a right to tell 
me what I shall eat, what I shall drink, 
and how I am to be clothed, they ima- 
gine that they know better than I do 
what is best for me. Though I fancy 
I can judge for myself, these gentlemen 
desire to take the management of my 
domestic affairs out of my own hands. 
Again, we have been told that the hon. 
Member for Carlisle only desires to 
adopt, as he calls it, the principles of 
the present law. I believe, and am 
happy to think, that the hon. Baronet is 
not a practising lawyer, at any rate, or 
he would know that when he speaks of 
the principles of his Bill and his anxiety 
that it should be carried out in accord- 
ance with the common law of this coun- 
try—or when he speaks of it as having 
anything in unison with the common 
law of the country—he is talking of a 
matter about which, as a layman, he 
understands no more than a child of 
three years old. Now, Sir, when the 
hon. Baronet read the statement which 
he made just now from some document, 
which he said emanated from the li- 
censed victuallers, I was rather expect- 
ing that there would be some unusually 
strong denunciations against certain per- 
sons; but the language is quite tempe- 
rate, and only at the same time a fair 
expression that they should have their 
rights and interests duly preserved, and 
that they should actually know who were 
the parties who supported them or other- 
wise. What I hope is that in the coming 
Election that party candidates will be 
obliged to say aye or nay to this ques- 
tion. That is what I should like men 
to have to do. I do not desire to find 
any man shirking from any duty which 
he has undertaken, but it is far better 
if he shirks at all, to do so before he 
comes into this House than afterwards. 
It is very desirable, indeed, that this 
matter should be fully understood, so 
that no one hereafter can complain of 
being kept in the dark. We are told 
again to-day that drink is forced upon 
unwilling communities. Where? When? 
Orhow? Is it not true that any and 
every man in England, if he but ex- 
ercises his own strength of will, can 
carry out the main principles of the 
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Permissive Bill in his own case, and not 
seldom in that of his own family also? 
But what is this that the hon. Baronet 
desires us to do but to force his Bill 
on unwilling communities? If this 
measure were passed it must be forced 
upon unwilling people, and it could only 
be carried out by the strongest possible 
power, for nearly the whole of the 
country would rebel against its being 
carried out. What would be the pro- 
bable result if this Bill became law? 
Why, Sir, I venture to predict, if it were 
carried, the result would be that from 
end to end of England dissatisfaction 
and disquiet, and every possible annoy- 
ance would prevail until it was repealed. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Baronet has put it to 
us that his is a retrograde measure, and 
that he only came a very short way upon 
the line upon which other people were 
proceeding. I wish, Sir, the hon. Ba- 
ronet had retrograded altogether. I do 
wish most sincerely he could see his way 
not to take up the whole of an afternoon 
with a Bill which has not the slightest 
chance of passing. He is taking up a 
part of that valuable time—small enough 
already—which private Members have 
for dealing with important questions. 
But, Sir, there is another matter to which 
he referred and which I must notice. 
He told us there were a class of persons 
called Good Templars—though to what 
Temple belonging, or why they passed 
by such a cognomen, I am at a loss to 
know—who desire to do away altogether 
with the manufacture, sale, and distri- 
bution of intoxicating drinks. Men may 
certainly call themselves by any name 
they like; but when we hear of persons 
of whom it is stated that their desire 
is to do away with both the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicating drinks, and 
then in the same breath we are told 
that this Bill is only opposed by 
fanatics, itis not we who are fanatics; 
but fanaticism may be possibly as- 
signed to some of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle’s supporters, or those whom 
he seems to consider are the supporters 
of this peculiar measure. When we 
hear that people who oppose the Bill 
are called fanatics, it seems to me that 
it is a mistaken idea, and if there be 
any fanaticism at all we at any rate 
are not the persons who should come 
under that denomination. Then we 
are told that the poor man is neither 
a saint nor an idiot. 
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this Bill is concerned, there is no more 
harm in him than in a rich man. He 
possesses common sense, and his rights 
should be respected, and he should have 
liberty to buy whatever he desires to 
purchase. I say this is a poor man’s 
question, and that care should be taken 
to protect his interests. Once more, Sir, 
let me now impress upon the House the 
necessity of dealing with the Bill as it 
stands word for word. Let any hon. 
Member who will vote either for or 
against the measure, carefully read its 
language, and study it section by sec- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen will only do 
so, I do not hesitate to say, as it was 
said by another person many years ago 
—‘‘ It will please Providence to diminish 
the liking on further acquaintance.” 
Sir, I beg to move that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had lis- 
tened with great interest to the able and 
interesting speech of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and was 
quite prepared to admit that the evil 
which he sought to remedy was one of 
great magnitude; but he could not at 
all agree in the means which he pro- 
posed to meet it. As a Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions in his own county, and 
visiting justice of the gaol of that county, 
he had the best possible opportunities 
for knowing how great was the amount 
of crime which was due to drunkenness ; 
and from his experience on Boards of 
Guardians, both in London and in the 
country he also fully admitted that a great 
part of the pauperism of the country was 
caused by the prevalence of that vice. Nor 
did he deny that this was not a question 
of morality only—it was also a breeches- 
pocket question, because there could be 
no doubt that the burdens of the com- 
munity would be infinitely lessened if 
drunkenness could be diminished. But 
then came the question how the evil was 
to be met. His own opinion was that 
if the law as it now existed was properly 
carried into effect much would have been 
done to accomplish the object which the 
hon. Baronet sought to attain. The 
subject did not now come before the 
world for the first time—if they would 
look back into the history of the world 
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they would find that the question was a 
very old one. Ever since the days of 
Noah there had been drunkards, and 
there had been ‘‘abstainers” from the 
time of the Rechabites. Later, too, in 
the history of the Jews, there had been 
sects, he believed, such as the Essenes, 
who abstained from strong drinks; and 
in the earlier Christian Church there were 
bodies of persons who renounced the use 
of intoxicating liquors. There was, how- 
ever, great difference between those ab- 
stainers and the abstainers of the present 
day, who proposed to effect their object 
not by persuasion, but by compulsion. 
Now, he would warn those who took 
that view that the English people did 
not like compulsion, and that the more 
it was attempted to drive them, the more 
obstinate were they likely to become. 
What, he should like to know was, the 
number of municipal boroughs or pa- 
rishes in England in which on the requi- 
sition of two-thirds of the ratepayers the 
Bill could be brought into operation? Did 
the hon. Baronet suppose that any muni- 
cipal borough in the metropolis would 
agree to a requisition to that effect? The 
teetotal movement was, he believed, ra- 
ther powerful in the North; but what 
pad | be the result of the operation of 
the Bill even there, should two-thirds of 
the friends of the hon. Baronet be found 
ready to adopt its provisions? Why, in 
all probability that the attempt to put it 
into force would result in something 
little short of a revolution. No words 
would be strong enough, he believed, to 
describe the irritation which such a mea- 
sure would create throughout the coun- 
try. Indeed, he very much doubted 
whether the hon. Baronet had ever seri- 
ously contemplated what would be the 
result of the passing of his own Bill. 
Did he know that it would have the effect 
-of shutting up every refreshment house 
in the district in which it was adopted, 
so that a traveller would not be able to 
get a glass of beer with his bread and 
cheese? But this was not all—because, 
as he would remind the House, the hon. 
Baronet and his friends were but the 
vanguard of an army advancing behind 
him. He had recently received a letter 
from one of his constituents who was a 
member of a Lodge of Good Templars, 
asking him to present a Petition from that 
Society, praying that the House would 
take steps for the total suppression of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
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drinks except when used as beve 
which, he supposed, meant that they 
might be used as medicine—so that any- 
one who wanted a glass of gin or she 
could have it if he pleased at a chemist’s 
shop; the only result of which state of 
things would be that intoxicating drinks 
might be had in an unlicensed instead of 
a licensed house, as at present; and as 
a near approach to this consummation 
he was requested by the writer to sup- 
port the Bill of the hon. Baronet. if 
was clear, therefore, that if they passed 
this Bill this year, next year they would 
be asked to pass a Good Templars’ Bill. 
He wished in the next place to point out 
that the duty of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Licensing Act of last year 
rested with the Executive Government; 
and that if that had not been done the 
failure of the Act would lie with them. If 
the magistrates carried out the powers 
with which the Legislature had invested 
them a great deal might be done to im- 
prove the present state of things. Even 
two years ago, before the Licensing Act 
had passed, the magistrates of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire, found that the powers 
which they then possessed could do much 
in that direction, and they had accord- 
ingly issued the following notice :— 
“Any person who occupies or keeps any 
lodging-house, beerhouse, public-house, or other 
place in which excisable liquors are sold, or 
place of entertainment’ or public resort, and 
knowingly lodges or harbours thieves or im- 
puted thieves, or knowingly permits them or 
suffers them to assemble therein, or allows the 
deposit of goods therein, having reasonable 
cause for believing them to be stolen, shall then 
be liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
not exceeding £10, and the Justice or magis- 
trate before whom he may be brought may re- 
quire him to enter into his own recognizances, 
with or without sureties, for keeping the peace 
and being of good behaviour during 12 months, 
and any licence for the sale of excisable liquors, 
or for keeping any place of public resort which 
has been granted to the occupier or keeper of 
any such house or place as atoresaid, shall be 
forfeited on the first conviction of any offence 
under this Act.” 


The result of that action of the magis- 
trates had been that between 1868 and 
1871 the decrease in crime in Luton had 
been from 365 to less than 200 offences. 
The magistrates had now still greater 

ower, and a great deal might, therefore, 

e done without resorting to such legis- 
lation as the hon. Baronet proposed to 
effect his object. In an article in Fraser’s 
Magazine, on ‘The Drink Traffic,” writ- 
ten by Mr. F. W. Newman, it was said— 
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“No istrate in the kingdom—not one of 
those who force the shops on a reluctant public 
—sets one up side by side with his own house.” 
Now there could, he maintained, be no 
more unfounded charge than that para- 
graph contained, for as a licensing ma- 
gistrate he could state that he hardly 
ever remembered any great demonstra- 
tion being made on the part of the rate- 
payers against the granting of a licence, 
and he was sure if there had been ‘such 
an opposition to it the licence would in 
all probability have been refused. He 
might further observe that the general 
tendency on the part of magistrates now 
was to grant no new licences except in 
new neighbourhoods; and the Bill of 
last year provided that no licence should 
be granted unless supported by the 
county Licensing Committee—so that 
there was a double check as things at 
present stood. He might add that in 
the western division of Kent hardly any 
new licences were granted at the last 
October Sessions; so that there was no 
truth in the insinuation that the magis- 
trates were in favour of forcing public- 
houses on a reluctant people. He was 
far, however, from taking the non pos- 
sumus line in the matter. He found that 
in Sweden, according to the Gothenburg 
system, it was a legal condition of a 
public-house licence that food should be 
procurable on the premises as well as 
liquor, and he thought that if it was 
made a provision in this country that 
there should be no drinking bars allowed 
where there was not also a supply of 
eatables procurable, more would be done 
to improve the sobriety of the people 
than by all the Permissive Bills in the 
world. He had the utmost sympathy 
with the object of the hon. Baronet, but 
he entirely repudiated the manner in 
which he proposed to carry out his views. 
The Bill, in his opinion, would either 
turn out to be a gigantic sham or would 
lead to such disturbances and strife in 
the country as would become absolutely 
intolerable. The evil of drunkenness 
was to be diminished, in his opinion, 
rather by education and other moral in- 
fluences than by the adoption of an im- 
practicable measure, and he hoped, there- 
fore, the House would refuse to give its 
assent to the second reading. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE: When this 
question was before the House last year, 
the hon. Gentleman the junior Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was rather 
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more fortunate than I happened to be in 
catching the Speaker’s eye, and I had 
not, therefore, an opportunity of an- 
nouncing to the House the change which 
had taken place in my views. But the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman answered 
every purpose that mine could have 
done— he completely fished my water, 
his experience was my experience, his 
facts my facts, his conversion was my 
conversion. I regret, however, that I 
did not then have an opportunity of 
speaking, because if I had given utter- 
ance to my altered opinions I might 
have escaped those interviews which I 
have had with some of my constituents 
during the past year upon this question. 
The hon. Member for Derby left some 
facts untold which I will now briefly 
state to the House, backing them up by 
some quotations from a recent charge 
by the Chief Justice of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The hon. Member last 
year alluded to the way in which the 
Maine Liquor Law was observed in Maine 
itself, and I will now afford some insight 
as to the state of things in Boston. In 
that City I could buy 300 different kinds 
of beer, wines, and spirits, whilst mineral 
water was limited to four different kinds. 
At my hotel a certain number of drink 
tickets were offered to me to be used 
as required ; and that, too, in a city 
under the influence of the Maine Liquor 
Law. Isaw whisky sold out of a bottle 
from behind the tail of a cart — thus 
showing that whisky is peddled like milk 
in Boston. The Chief Justice, Reed, re- 
ferring in a recent charge at Philadel- 
phia to the Maine Liquor Law, said— 
“He believed in moral suasion as the true 
means of advancing the temperance cause; but 
he did not believe in the prohibitory law which 
should reduce them to the condition of Boston.’’ 
I wish also to point out that in the State 
of Pennsylvania, within the last few 
weeks the question of prohibition or no 
prohibition has been decided, and only 
this morning a newspaper reached me 
containing the result of the voting upon 
the subject. In the year 1854 the ma- 
jority in the State against prohibition 
and in favour of licensing was only 
5,000. This year the majority against 
prohibition and in favour of licensing 
was 17,000; thus showing that in a place 
where the whole matter is debated with 
enormous interest there is an advancing 
opinion in favour of the liberty of licens- 
ing. Whilst I was in Philadelphia it 
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occurred to me, one Sunday morning, 
between the services, to take a long w 

away from my hotel. After I had walked 
three or four miles, wishing to get some 
luncheon, and seeing what was entitled 
an ice-cream saloon—the door of which 
was being constantly opened and shut— 
T entered, and found that ice-cream meant 
oysters, corned beef, pumpkin pie, and 
almost anything in the shape of drink- 
ables one could desire. After the oysters, 
desiring something to drink, I asked for 
a glass of lager beer. ‘‘Oh!” replied 
the proprietor, ‘‘ we never draw lager 
beer on a Sunday; but you can have a 
bottle of Philadelphia ale.” After par- 
taking of the “ale,’”’ I said—‘‘ I thought 
these houses were not open on Sundays!” 
The reply I received was—‘‘ That all de- 
pends. Did you find that door open, 
or did you open it yourself?” “I 
thought you were in favour of the Maine 
Liquor Law here,” I added. ‘ Yes, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ we are in favour of the 
law, but we are agin’ its enforcement.” 
I am no lawyer, and do not pretend to 
understand law; but as I understand 
the Bill now before the House pro- 
poses it empowers a majority in a given 
district to decide whether licences should 
be issued or not. I hold that to be 
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making a law; and I contend that it is 
not constitutional for the people of a 


district to act in sucha manner. The 
people have the right—through their re- 
presentatives in this House—to make 
laws for the government of the whole 
country, but they have no right to as- 
semble in every locality and decide what 
shall be the law. This would be a 
direct violation of the constitution and 
practice of the country, and this is really 
the proper way to look at the matter. 
Supposing, when the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Gilpin) comes before 
the House for the abolition of capital 
punishment, we were to vest the power 
in the hands of the ratepayers, and say 
that the punishment of death should be 
abolished where two-thirds of a locality 
desired it— that would be giving the 
ratepayers power to make laws; and it 
is just as reasonable to give them the 
power in this case as in the question of 
licensing, which, if it means anything, 
means confiscation, and nothing more or 
less. I have now to ask the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle whether or not 
absolute prohibition does not underlie 
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his Motion to-day? The hon. Baronet 
does not give me an answer, and I am, 
therefore, entitled to say that entire pro- 
hibition does underlie the Bill; and 
the hon. Baronet does not like to say so, 
I maintain that the most active agitators 
—those who very intelligently and indus- 
triously and profitably go about the coun- 
try distributing their books—have as- 
serted in so many words that total prohi- 
bition is what they wish to see. I would 
much rather that it should be so, because 
it is infinitely more honest and straight- 
forward to assert what you are going to 
do—that which lies at the bottom of your 
movement—than to promote a measure 
under false colours which is so unequal 
and unjust, that it will deprive a poor 
man of the opportunity of getting what 
he believes he really wants, or what he 
requires as a luxury, or both, while you 
leave the rich man in the enjoyment of 
those luxuries. Absolute prohibition 
would at all events seem to affect all 
parties alike; but the alternative is so 
unjust, it is so unequal, and so fatal to 
the measure itself, that I will not follow 
that point any further. But I will as- 
sume prohibition is intended, and that 
that will be the ultimate result of this 
Bill if it is carried. Well, then, I assert 
that the principle of prohibition has 
already been tried in this country aad 
that it has failed, and most signally 
failed. The hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Talbot) said this question was as old as all 
history. I will go back as far as the year 
1736 and read a few lines from Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, which is a very 
valuable book and a good reference on 
matters of this kind. The Bill of the 
period I allude to was aimed distinctly 
at the drunkenness of the poorer classes. 
In that Act it set forth as a reason for its 
introduction that the consumption of 
spirituous liquors among people of in- 
ferior rank had greatly increased. That 
Act was passed, and in less than two 
years from its passing the offences . 
against the law increased so largely that 
no less than 12,000 people were con- 
victed for different offences under it, and 
£600,000 was levied in the shape of 
fines within the bills of mortality alone. 
The Act, which was intended to dimi- 
nish drunkenness, and which really 
was prohibitory, imposed a sum of 20s. 
a gallon on all spirits, and £50 upon 
every person who retailed them. I am 
sure, Sir, the House will agree with me 
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that such a duty as this was in reality 
prohibitory when the relative value of 
money is considered. But did it do so? 
Did it diminish drunkenness? Did it dimi- 
nish the consumption of liquors? Again I 
will refer to Mr. Porter’s work. He says 
the evidence that was given before the 
Committee in 1743 showed that the 
quantity of spirituous liquors in 1736, 
the year the Act was passed—10,500,000 
gallons—roseto 19,000,000 gallons. That 
was the result of the Prohibitory Act. 
Again, that Act had a clause analogous 
with the present Bill, to prevent the 

oorer classes from obtaining drink, and 
whilst it prohibited brewers and distillers 
from supplying public-houses, it enabled 
all rich persons who could brew and 
distil for themselves to make as much 
drink as they liked for themselves. Now 
what happened was this, that universal 
dissatisfaction was expressed, and in the 
year 1743 it was found necessary to 
repeal the Act. And why? I will re- 
fer you to a speech made in that year by 
a noble Lord (Lord Cholmondeley) 
who expressed the discontent with which 
the Act had been received out of doors, 
and remarked that the Act had been 
allowed to pass without any strong oppo- 
sition, the fact was that no man would 


observe the law, and that such a turn 
had been given to the spirit of the people 
by the Act that no one would be found 


to lay an information. The result was 
that rioting took place, the troops were 
ordered out, and thus bloodshed was 
avoided. Another noble Lord (Lord 
Carteret) spoke strongly in opposition to 
the Act, and said it would be impossible to 
execute the law except by military force, 
and that he would never consent to that. 
No more will I; no more will the House 
of Commons; no more, I believe, will 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
That is not to be the manner in which this 
Act is to be enforced; and yet I have 
great fears, although an advocate of 
temperance, that it will be impossible to 
enforce this law upon the country with- 
out riot, rows, and possibly bloodshed. 
T maintain that with such a lesson before 
us the House is bound to pause before 
we give our consent to any Bill which 
leads, however indirectly, to absolute 
prohibition. I maintain that it is im- 
possible for the House to pass this Bill 
without committing a gross violation of 
the constitutional rights and liberties of 
the whole of the people, and we are 
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bound to pause before passing it, 
because we cannot conceal from our- 
selves or shut our eyes to the fact that 
what is called a ratepayers’ question is 
in point of fact the people’s question 
wholly and entirely. It is not enough 
that the ratepayers should be consulted in 
this matter, but we must consult every 
man, woman, and child throughout the 
country ; it must be a plebiscite. Every- 
one believes more or less that he or she 
requires some kind of stimulating drink. 
Therefore if you consult any class you 
must consult the whole of the popula- 
tion, and do not let people go about and 
say this is a ratepayers’ question, and 
leave it simply to that class, for that is 
what this Bill proposes todo. Ihaveno 
great desire to stand up for Bishops in 
the abstract — and it certainly is not 
necessary for me to stand up for such a 
concrete specimen as the Bishop of 
Peterborough. That right rev. Prelate 
has, however, been very much abused 
for having given vent to an expression 
that he preferred to see England free to 
England sober. I much fear that the 
right rev. Prelate fell a victim to the 
love of antithesis. Though his Lordship 
put it in that form, what he meant 
was, that England compulsorily sober by 
Act of Parliament was not England free. 
I shall be asked how can you, who have 
so long set yourself forward as an advo- 
cate of temperance, who have so long 
set yourself against the vice of intemper- 
ance, and who have laboured to mitigate 
some of the evils of excessive drunken- 
ness, come forward and give vent to such 
sentiments as these. I know what is in 
store for me. There is a celebrated histo- 
rical character—Regulus—who got into 
great trouble with his people. He was 
put into a tub, not filled with liquor, 
but with something more tormenting; but 
even he must have had a quieter time of 
it than those who year after year are 
called upon by the contending parties 
to give a vote upon this measure. In 
1869 I voted for the measure, with 
the view of sending it to a Select Com- 
mittee, and I cannot help thinking, 
at the end of five years’ agitation, that 
that would have been the best course 
to adopt, because I believe that a 
great deal of the misty envelope in 
which it is shrouded would have been 
swept away, and daylight would have 
been thrown upon the subject. I am 
about to give a vote exactly opposite 
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to that which I gave in 1869. It is 
because I am an advocate of temperance 
—because I am a hearty worker in the 
cause of temperance—that I intend to 
reverse my vote, and give on this occa- 
sion a perfectly well-considered, matured, 
and conscientious vote for the rejection 
of this Bill. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON: I have been 
much struck by two remarks which have 
been made by hon. Members in the 
course of this debate. One remark fell 
from the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. D. 
Dalrymple) who spoke of the riots which 
would ensue were any attempt made to 
enforce the Permissive Bill in the coun- 
try. The other expression was one 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) who, using an 
euphemism, described the drunken habits 
of the country as ‘‘ domestic habits.” 
Now that expression reminds me very 
much of another institution—the institu- 
tion of slavery—which the House will 
remember was also spoken of as being 
‘‘a domestic institution.’ I think it is 


disgraceful that we in England should 
be able to speak of the drunken habits 
of the people as domestic habits, the 
same as in past times it was a disgraceful 
thing to speak of the institution of 


slavery as ‘“‘a domestic institution.” 
Now, with regard to the riots which it 
is said may be expected to arise from 
the enforcement of the Permissive Bill, 
I beg leave to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that already a 
state of things exists which causes riot 
and disorder. Two days agoI happened 
to enter a police court in one of our 
large north country towns, and in one 
division of that court, on that one morn- 
ing, 194 men, women, and children were 
brought up for having been guilty of riot 
and drunkenness, and this was exclusive 
of casesin which riotculminated in actual 
violence, and also exclusive of cases of 
simple drunkenness. I do not believe— 
I do not know whether the hon. Baronet 
believes—and I do not suppose any other 
hon. Member of this House believes—at 
any rate, very few entertain the opinion 
—that the Permissive Bill will ever be- 
come the law of this country; but I 
think we are much indebted to the hon. 
Baronet for bringing it forward year 
after year, if for no other reason than 
as a protest against the pernicious 
habits which prevail in this country. I 
regret very much that we have no 
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wer enabling us to diminish the num- 
ce of public-houses. I think this is a 
matter which must be dealt with sooner 
or later. It is for this reason, though I 
cannot support his Bill that I hope the 
hon. Baronet will bring it in time after 
time untilsome planis found and accepted 
for giving to the ratepayers some control 
over the number of licensed houses that 
are to be allowed to exist. There is, 
however, one reason why I cannot vote 
against this Bill, and that is the course 
pursued by the Licensed Victuallers 
Association, which would actually stop 
our mouths and not allow us to speak 
our minds freely, lest by doing so we 
might prevent a division and prévent 
them from labelling us for their conve- 
nience at the next election. The poli- 
tical opinion of this country should rest 
on higher grounds than the support of a 
monopoly of licensed victuallers. These 
gentlemen boast that they are powerful 
and united. I have no doubt they well 
know where to get the best legal opi- 
nions. They have taken advice and 
know how far to go without trenching 
on the privilege of the House. Yet I 
doubt very much whether they have 
not gone rather too far when they tell 
us to vote at once on this Bill and not 
make speeches on the subject. They 
say—‘‘Do not let there be any delay, 
but force-a division, that we may 
know who have voted one way or the 
other.” Well, Sir, I think, these gen- 
tlemen should be taught that they are 
not to dictate to us or to tell how long 
we are to speak. I do not so much 
blame the supporters of the hon. Baronet 
for any pressure they may have used, 
for we must remember that there is this 
distinction between them and the repre- 
sentatives of the licensed victuallers, 
that what these persons have done has 
been done in the public interest, whereas 
what the publicans are doing is in the 
interest of their own pockets. They are 
trying by combination to exclude all 
from Parliament who are not on their 
side, but I think they have drawn the 
ome too tight, and will defeat their own 
ends. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
while complimenting the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) upon the able, temperate, and 
amusing speech he had made in intro- 
ducing the subject, said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. B. 
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Samuelson) that they all deprecated the 
question being made the foundation of 

litical strife. The hon. Gentleman, 

owever, should remember that those 
whom he blamed were only following 
the course which had been followed by 
the supporters of the Bill. The policy 
of those who fancied themselves the ad- 
vocates, and only advocates of temper- 
ance, had been from the beginning one 
of aggression, and they announced that 
they were ready to expend large sums 
to oppose the re-election of those hon. 
Members who opposed the Bill. Under 
these circumstances, he thought some 
little excuse must be made, for those 
who adopted the same policy in opposi- 
tion, though, perhaps, impolitic on their 

art. They had heard from the senior 
Member for Bath (Mr. Dalrymple) that 
his experience in America of the Maine 
Liquor Law merely pointed to the fact, 
that in a country where the prohibitory 
law had been tried for some time, there, 
in the strongest possible way, that law 
was set at nought, and the result 
of it was that they had drinking com- 
bined with falsehood and hypocrisy. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) laid immense stress upon the en- 
ormous increase in the consumption of 
liquor throughout the country; but 
he had forgotten to tell the House 
that during the last year, perhaps 
more than in any other period of our 
history, the prosperity of the country 
and the general increase of wages had 
contributed almost entirely to the result 
pointed out. That was a very important 
fact to be taken into consideration on 
the present occasion. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) further com- 
plained that prosecutions for adultera- 
tion under the Act of last year had not 
taken place; but might it not be, in 
charity, believed that the cry about 
adulteration had been a very exag- 
gerated one? The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) also said, that this was 
a citizen’s question, and that the ‘“‘swells”’ 
combined with the publicans were op- 
posed to the movement; but the fact 
was, that many gentlemen believed that 
there were many things in our law 
which required a remedy, and were pre- 
pared to vote for anything reasonable in 
this direction. He designated the op- 
ponents of the Bill as fanatics; but fa- 
natics existed in all classes, and even the 
temperance people were not altogether 
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free from fanaticism. The Bill provided 
that two-thirds of the ratepayers of any 
district should legislate for the other 
third, without their having a vote in the 
matter at all. Ifthe measure were car- 
ried, we should thus be placed in a per- 
petual system of disturbance and riot, in 
consequence of the energetic action which 
would be taken first by one side and then 
by the other upon this question, either 
to shut up public-houses or to re-open 
them after they had been closed. It 
would, besides, have the effect of placing 
the trade in a state of such jeopardy, 
that no one would risk any amount of 
capital in it for the future, and it would 
fall into the hands of a far less respect- 
able class of men, who, reckless of the 
consequences, would not much care how 
they carried on their business, and would 
give none of those guarantees for order 
which the investment of a large capital 
afforded. He wished also to point out 
that the Bill would affect for the most 
part those places where it was least 
needed—those places in which the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were in its 
favour—and that its tendency would be, 
while prohibiting the sale of liquors in 
the best localities, to cause an influx 
from them of those who desired to in- 
dulge in intoxicating liquors into the 
neighbouring districts. Therefore, he 
believed the measure of the hon. Baronet 
would rather tend to exaggerate than to 
improve the state of things of which 
complaint had been made. He did not 
wish to avoid a division, and, therefore, 
would not detain the House; but he 
trusted that the House, by its vote that 
day, would say that they would not have 
that Bill constantly before them. He 
hoped that that year, hon. Members 
would not vote for this measure upon 
the ground that they thought no harm 
would be done in that way, because the 
measure was one that could not pass; 
and in his opinion, such a Bill should 
not be brought forward by a private 
Member, when it was hardly likely that 
such an alteration could be effected at 
the instance of a private Member. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I am anxious to 
say a few words, because hitherto I 
have abstained from taking any part 
in these discussions, or voting on the 
Bill—not, Sir, because in the words of 
my hon. Friend opposite (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), I was anxious to shirk 
responsibility, but because I thought 
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it right, after the promise of. Her 
Majesty’s Government to revise the 
whole licensing system, to give them the 
opportunity of doing so before taking 
any part in this question. Now, Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government last Session 
brought in a Bill which effected a total 
revision of the licensing laws; and, Sir, 
I was in hopes that a fair trial at least 
would have been given to that revision, 
and that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle would have abstained—at least 
for a time—from any further agitation 
on this subject until we had learned 
something more definite by experience 
as to the working of that Act. ButI 
have been undeceived upon this point. 
In common with the other hon. Mem- 
bers, I have been saturated with litera- 
ture; and this morning, if I had any 
deception practised upon me in thinking 
there would be an absence from agita- 
tion by the part the Government have 
taken on the subject, it has been utterly 
removed. I have received, among nu- 
merous other lithographed letters, one 
headed ‘‘ The Permissive Bill,’”’ in which 
it says— 

“ This Bill applies alike to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is promoted not as the rival of any 
licensing measure which may be submitted to 
the House, but as an indispensable supplement 
without Which no licensing scheme whatever 
will satisfy the demands of the’ people of this 
country.” 


This, Sir, is signed by—the only name I 
can make out seems to have been written 
not under the influence of tea at any 


rate—‘‘ Wilfrid Lawson.” 
doubt, whatever may be the course taken 
by the Government, of whatever party 
in this House, that nothing will satisfy 
this respectable body of men but the 
Permissive Bill, totally prohibiting the 
sale of all spirituous liquors. What, 
then, is a man to do under such circum- 
stances as these? The Bill, I think, 
leaves no option to one who is favourable 
to freedom; and not freedom to the 
licensed victuallers alone, for this is not 
merely a licensed victuallers’ question, 
no more than it is a teetotaler’s ques- 
tion, but it is the question of the liberty 
of the people of this country, against 
which this Bill, I take upon myself to 
say, strikes a fatal blow. I will not yield 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle, whose single-heartedness of pur- 
pose I am the first to do justice to—I 
will not yield to him in the wish to see 
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eradicated the propensity for drink which 
unfortunately manifests itself in this 
country—and not merely among the 
lower but among other classes as well ; 
but I believe that the clauses put for- 
ward in this Permissive Bill are not only 
insufficient for their purpose, but that 
they are likely to create a secret demand 
for drink. I look upon it, not only as 
likely to bring about this result, but as 
an act of spoliation upon a most respect- 
able body of men who have been invited 
by the express acts of this House to in- 
vest their capital in a trade; and it in- 
volves a great blow and an infraction of 
the liberty of a great body of the people. 
My hon. Friend’s first provision is so 
monstrous that I wonder he finds any 
body of men to support him in the num- 
bers they do; but he has had notice to- 
night that many Members mean to take 
the prudent, if fanatical, course of stay- 
ing away. One of the most extraordi- 
nary speeches delivered to-day has been 
that of the hon. Member for Banbury 
(Mr. Samuelson) who after attacking the 
principles of the Bill—after attacking 
in language, which will be remembered 
hereafter, the licensed victuallers, who 
are as respectable a body of men as any 
other body in the country—said he was 
going to take up his hat, walk out of the 
House, and stay away. Is such conduct 
as that worthy of any Member repre- 
senting the historic town of Banbury ? 
Now what is the first provision I find in 
this Bill? It actually has the face to 
propose that two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of a district shall have the power 
to deny any beverage they dislike to the 
remaining one-third. [Sir Wire 
Lawson: Ratepayers.] Yes; and why 
should it be confined to them; have not 
non-ratepayers eyes, ears, and tastes? 
and why are they to be put entirely at 
the mercy of the ratepaying population ? 
I am obliged to the hon. Member for 
correcting me. What would be said if 
two-thirds of the ratepayers of a district, 
being Protestants, were to take excep- 
tion to the Catholics eating fish ? There 
is nothing so ridiculous but what you 
may get up a body of men to propose it, 
and real fanatics in liquor and in religion 
seem to be equal to anything. Suppose 
the Protestants were to take upon them- 
selves to say that their Catholic fellow- 
subjects should live on a meat diet in 
Lent, and should not be allowed to eat 
fish? Ridiculous as that may seem, it 
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appears to me just as likely as that two- ' 
thirds of the population of a district shall 
say that the remaining one-third shall 
not be able to drink a glass of beer be- 
cause it does not agree with them. I 
might go further in the argument ad 
absurdum. A great many physicians 
hold that a favourite beverage called 
tea is a fruitful cause of nervous disease 
among the people of this country, and 
a pamphlet has been published to show 
that tic doloreux and many other com- 
plaints have been promoted by the great 
use of it. Suppose I were to get up an 
anti-tea-drinking society, and bring in a 
Bill to say that on the vote of two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of a district tea shall 
not be permitted to be sold, on account 
of the nervous disorders which re- 
sult from its use. That really is 
not a bit more ridiculous than the 
provisions of this Bill. It has been 
said by some one that after all, the in- 
temperance of a country depends upon 
its latitude ; and I think it will be proved 
to be so. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Fife (Sir Robert Anstruther) will re- 
member that a few years ago his coun- 
trymen the Scotch were in the habit of 
imbibing strong waters to great excess. 
If the habit has decreased it is in con- 
sequence of the spread of education. 
After all, the great rival of the public- 
house is the reading-room, and that is 
the only means by which you can reach 
indulgence in intemperate habits. I will 
give you an idea of the result of this 
compulsory legislation. Last year we 
passed a Licensing Act, by which we 
compelled people—not to go to bed, but 
to close public-houses at 11 o’clock ; and 
what have we produced? In some of 
the large manufacturing towns it has 
given rise to a system of what are called 
working men’s clubs ; and what do they 
do? They may serve liquor and gamble 
at all hours of the night and day; and 
on Sunday, when the public-houses are 
closed, these clubs are in full operation, 
consuming spirits and beer. This is a 
very serious consideration. Some of these 
clubs exist in Sheffield. I donot see the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
in his place—I am told he is going to 
take the unpatriotic and unphilanthropic 
course of walking away when the divi- 
sion takes place. I had hoped he would 
have given us some account of the drink- 
ing which goes on in those clubs, which 
are not under the supervision of the 
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lice as public-houses are; and I be- 
eve the effect of this restrictive legis- 
lation has been that a system of drink- 
ing is going on which we do not see, 
but which exists in greater force than 
it has over done before. We hear a great 
deal of exaggeration about the drunken 
habits of the people. My firm belief is 
that there is a great improvement in this 
respect. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle quoted Smollet, the historian, 
as to the law of 1794, which prohibited 
distilling. Does he go so far? Why, 
if he is so intent upon this, does he not 
go as far as the Good Templars? The 
Good Templars are logical in their con- 
clusion—they do not merely say that it 
is a crime to drink, but they say ‘ Pro- 
hibit distillation altogether.” Now in 
that year, 1757, which would be the 
millennium from the hon. Baronet’s point 
of view, and in the year after, there were 
more prosecutions for illicit distillation 
than has commonly been known at any 
other time in the annals of this country. 
Drinking will not cease to exist because 
you cease to see it, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill would, I believe, promote a 
system of secret drinking in this coun- 
try, which only exists now to a small 
extent. When my hon. Friend speaks 
of the increase of the drinking habits 
of the country, let him see what is the 
opinion of the First Minister of the 
Crown. He said not long ago that— 

‘“‘ All the evidence before me shows, as far as 
it goes, that the consumption of spirits, except 


when wages were high, was not as great as it 
had been, and that so far drunken habits were 


’ 


perceptibly decreasing.” 


It is the fashion to say that all crime is 


the result of drinking. I dissent from 
that altogether. I have taken some pains 
with this subject, and should like to 
quote a passage from the Report of the 
Inspector of Convicts in 1864, which is 
remarkable as to the increase of crime. 
He says— 

“Experience goes far to show that it is female 
influence exerted in some way or another, and 
not, as is often supposed, intoxication, which is 
the occasion of so much crime.” 

This is the opinion of Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Convicts—but would the hon. 
Baronet support me if I brought in a 
Bill which should provide that no women 
under a certain age should be permitted 
in any district if two-thirds of the in- 
habitants objected to their presence ? 


Hon. Gentlemen who have any expe- 
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rience of the world know very well that 
it is not drink alone which leads men 
into mischief. Here is the evidence of 
the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
in Cheshire, Sir Henry Mainwaring, 
who, in charging the grand jury the 
other day at the April Sessions, said that 
the number of convictions for drunken- 
ness was very great; and no doubt, he 
observed— 

“ Drunkenness was a great source of crime, 
but he did not think that the increase of crime 
was to be attributed solely to drunkenness ; -he 
believed a great deal of crime was attributable 
to the cheap literature and those scandalous 
books which were now so freely circulated.” 
Will the hon. Gentleman be willing 
to exclude newspapers from a district 
if two-thirds of the inhabitants desire 
it ?—because, to be consistent, if he is 
determined to make us virtuous by 
Act of Parliament, let us have this 
paternal system of government, which al- 
ways ends in pure despotism, if extended. 
This is not the first time in the history 
of the world that the permissive system 
has been tried. We have had—and we 
should never forget it—a trial of the 
true puritanical principle, which nearly 
reduced this country to rebellion when 
it was first enacted in the time of the 
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great brewer of Huntingdon, and which 
was followed by a reaction in which this 
country was flooded with profanity, ob- 


scenity and drunkenness. That would 
happen again, if the country places itself 
under the feet of two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, as is proposed by this Bill. I 
may be imperilling my seat by what I 
say; but I care not for that—I hold that 
as nothing when the truth is at stake— 
and I believe it would be an evil thing 
for this country if ever we should begin 
to legislate upon this mischievous prin- 
ciple. I was sorry to hear my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bath (Mr. Dalrymple) 
misquote some observations made by 
the Bishop of Peterborough—or rather 
quote only half of them. What the 
right rev. Bishop said was, that he would 
sooner see England free than sober; 
but he added that he said so for this 
reason—‘‘If you could ensure liberty, 
the chances of sobriety would be much 
greater.’”’ Sir, for these reasons I shall 
give an unhesitating vote against the 
mischievous Bill of the hon. Gentleman, 
and—I say it with the-greatest courtes 
to the hon. Baronet, whose speech 
heard with admiration—I shall oppose 
him to the best of my ability. 


Mr. Osborne 
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Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON : Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
ern Osborne) has told us that he sits: 
or an Irish constituency, and that Irish 
feeling is against this Bill. Now, Sir, 
I sit for a large Irish constituency, and 
I believe that there is a strong opinion 
in favour of it in Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman must forgive me if I tell him 
that I do not think this is a question 
suited to levity. I hold an entirely con- 
trary opinion to him with reference to 
Ireland, for I am sure this Bill is looked 
upon with great interest. What is the 
meaning of this Bill? Its objects can be 
seen on looking at the Preamble—it is to 
diminish drunkenness and intemperance. 
I presume that throughout this nation 
no one will stand up as an advocate of 
intemperance, and that there is no one 
in this House who does not wish to see 
drunkenness diminished. Now, Sir, to 
show that this evil does exist, let me for 
one moment refer to one or two expres- 
sions which have fallen from the lips of 
men who have a considerable knowledge 
of their countrymen. The first I will 
quote is the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright), who I regret not to see in his 
place to-day—I apprehend that a large 
section of this House do consider him 
to be a great authority on matters 
connected with the habits and feelings 
of the people out of doors. He made 
this remark, that there was throughout 
the country a great deal of ignorance, 
poverty, suffering, sickness, and crime, 
through the prevalent habit and vice of 
drunkenness, which destroyed both the 
body and mind, and brought misery to 
the homes of thousands of families, and 
that the country would be so changed 
for the better if there were not this 
amount of drinking that it would be al- 
most impossible for any one to recognize 
it. Then, Sir, we have the testimony of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Home Secretary), who acknowledges 
the evils, and admits that our Judges, 
magistrates, governors of gaols, Inspec- 
tors of police, and every one acquainted 
with criminal cases, and connected with 
the administration of the law, concur in 
the opinion that the greater part of the 
crime and misery in the land is to be 
attributed to this curse of intemperance. 
It is a source of a nation’s weak- 
ness, and we. should strike at the 
root of this great national evil. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has fully con- 
curred in all these sentiments. But how 
is this Bill met? Why, we are told 
that if this Bill were to pass we should 
inflict a grievous injury on those engaged 
in the trade, in which about 100,000 
persons are engaged; and that if 
Parliament interfered 100,000 families 
would be deprived of the means of exist- 
ence. Now, Sir, if there is this large 
number of persons employed in the 
trade, I think that it only shows there 
are a far greater number employed 
in it than is wholesome for the country. 
Hon. Members call upon the House 
to respect these vested interests of in- 
temperance in preference to the welfare 
of the ae of England. ‘The hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Osborne) used the word spoliation ; does 
he mean that it is spoliation to destroy 
the power which leads to the demoraliza- 
tion and degradation of the people? 
Surely the people have a right to say 
whether they want these public-houses 
or not? But according to the argu- 
ments which we have just heard, the 
British public are to have forced upon 
them an abundance of gin-palaces and 
beer-shops, which they do not want, 
in order to maintain the vested interests 
have embarked their 
Now if this is 


of those who 
capital in this trade. 
what is meant let it be boldly stated, 
and put plainly before the people, so 
that they may understand the cause of 


the opposition to this Bill. Well, Sir, I 
apprehend that it is not necessary to 
point out the amount of miserable desti- 
tution which results from the use of in- 
toxicating drinks; or to demonstrate 
that if the consumption were decreased 
or done away with, there would be a 
great increase in wealth from the better 
habits of the people. This would be 
invested in other and more productive 
undertakings, so that there would be 
abundance of labour for those who are 
now engaged in the liquor trade. But, 
has Parliament always refused to in- 
terfere with trade? Why, Sir, in times 
past it has legislated without any ten- 
derness to the interests of trades. The 
outery against such legislation is an old 
one. There are many of us who will 
remember what a cry there was against 
railways. It was said that roadside inns 
would be entirely ruined by them, and 
that the rights of those who had invested 
capital in posting establishments and 
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stage coaches should be respected; but 
Parliament did not hesitate to esta- 

lish them. Now, it is only when in- 
temperance is to be maintained that 
Parliament shows its delicacy in inter- 
fering with those engaged in the 
liquor traffic. We are told that we 
must not look at intemperance as an 
evil, and that it is the peculiar right 
of certain people. I am not now 
going into an argument on this ques- 
tion, or to deal with the details of the 
scheme now before the House, but 
the main principle of the Bill is that 
those who suffer from the existing state 
of things shall have by their vote the 
power of checking it themselves. That 
is the principle which we wish to adopt, 
and that is the principle which hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in this 
country desire to see carried out. The 
number of Petitions which have been 
sent in from all parts of the country 
shows how deeply this subject is re- 
garded throughout the country. But 
we are told that we are not going to give 
every one a vote, and one hon. Gentle- 
man remarked that if this principle was 
to be fully carried out, every man and 
woman in the country should have a 
vote. All I can say is, that I would 
very gladly have this subject left to both 
men and women, for I am sure if we 
gave female suffrage in regard to this 
question that they would, by a large 
majority, vote against this system, which 
breaks up so many households and 
destroys the comforts of so many fami- 
lies. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) does not, 
however, make this a question of univer- 
sal suffrage, but he proposes that the 
ratepayers’ voice should decide whether 
public-houses should be permitted or not. 
These are the very best persons to decide 
this question, for are they not those who 
suffer most from the effects of intempe- 
rance? Do they not have to pay. the 
poor rate and for the maintenance of our 
gaols, workhouses, and lunatic asylums ? 
They have a direct interest, I say, in 
this matter. The ratepayers are taxed 
largely to maintain our public institu- 
tions, which are mainly filled by the 
effects of drunkenness. They have thus 
to pay for intemperance, and yet they 
have no voice whatever with regard to 
licensing houses which do so much evil. 
I concur in the principle that those who 
pay should have the power of voting 
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and some voice in the matter; and I 
am perfectly astonished to hear hon. 
Gentlemen now say that this is a new 
principle, and one which is contrary to 
the usual legislation of the country. 
Sir, the permissive principle is in 
practice now, that is, licences are per- 
mitted under certain conditions. What 
we ask is that the power of permission 
should be taken out of the hands of a 
few rich landlords and justices of the 
peace who may be brewers and distillers 
themselves, or may be connected with 
them, and that it should be invested in 
the ratepayers generally. There are now 
many more public-houses than there 
should be, and I say again that the 
control of them should be left in the 
hands, not of this class, but of the 
ratepayers, who should certainly have 
something to say about it. That I con- 
sider to be the main principle em- 
bodied in this Bill. I am really sur- 
prised that a Gentleman possessing the 
great talents of the hon. Member for 
Waterford should use such extraordinary 
arguments—I may say absurd argu- 
ments—-against this Bill. He has actually 
been obliged to conjure up an imaginary 
agitation against the use of fish and tea 
in order to deter hon. Members from 
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voting for this Bill. Can he seriously in- 
tend to maintain that wide-spread crime 
and misery have ever ensued or even 
could arise from the use of those articles ? 
Aptitude of expression and amusing 
phrases are not argument against this 


Bill. I look on his speech as being so 
deficient in reasoning as to afford one of 
the strongest arguments that could be 
made in favour of the Bill. Houses 
for the sale of liquor have been so un- 
duly multiplied that adulteration has 
been resorted to in order to secure a 
profit, and the public are cheated in 
consequence. It has been said that if 
the Bill is passed the country would 
soon be in a state of riot from one 
- end to the other, and that the mili- 
tary would have to be called out. I 
hardly know how to answer such an 
extraordinary statement as that, but it 
seems to me that if the majority of the 
residents of a district passed the Bill 
they would be quite capable of main- 
taining order and quiet in the district. 
For the hon. Gentleman who said he had 
been converted against the measure I 
am truly sorry. I believe that the pub- 
lic mind is getting every year more and 


Lord Claud Hamilton 
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more in favour of the Bill; and, while 
thanking the hon. Baronet for his per- 
severance and courage in again bringing 
it forward, I am very happy to have an 
opportunity to add my testimony to his 
in its favour. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
that in 1871, on the withdrawal of the 
Government measure, he gave a vote in 
support of the Bill of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle; but 
upon a very careful review he had come 
to the conclusion that that was the very 
worst vote he ever gave. That vote 
had been a constant source of trouble to 
him. Many of hisconstituents had sup- 
posed him to be a supporter of the hon. 
Baronet, and he had reaped thereby a 
great deal of glory and credit—for which 
he was sincerely thankful, but which he 
did not deserve. The more he looked at 
the Bill of his hon, Friend, the more he 
was convinced that it was totally un- 
workable in its character. It had been 
already exposed as being grossly unjust, 
inasmuch as it made no proposal what- 
ever to compensate those interests which 
it was the object of the Bill to destroy. 
Moreover, he thought he could show, 
and the hon. Baronet, as a candid man, 
would admit, that in places where the 
Bill would come into operation, it was 
not wanted, inasmuch as there could not 
be much drunkenness in a place where 
two-thirds of the population would vote 
for such a measure. So far the Bill was 
needless. Then, in places where two- 
thirds of the ratepayers would not vote 
for stopping the liquor traffic, the Bill 
would not come into operation. In what- 
ever view, therefore, this Bill was re- 
garded—whether in the view of a sober 
place adopting it, or a drunken place re- 
fusing to adopt it—it was manifestly a 
Bill that could not work. He admitted 
at once that if he were called upon to 
vote for the speech of the hon. Baronet, 
he would vote for it directly; but his 
speech had nothing whatever to do with 
his Bill. The hon. Baronet had made 
some extraordinary statements in his 
speech, but they were not in his Bill. 
The hon. Baronet said that this Bill 
would suppress the liquor traffic, and 
that it was the only Bill which could do 
so. But he had shown that it would 
only suppress the liquor traffic in places 
where 7. was very little of it, and in 
places where there was a great deal too 
much the Bill would have no operation 
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at all. The hon. Baronet had said that 
if this Bill passed, licences would by it 
be granted for the benefit of the public, 
and not for the benefit of the individual, 
He (Sir Robert Anstruther) failed to 
perceive one word in the Bill which 
would indicate that the licences granted 
under the Bill would be for the benefit 
of the public and not of individuals. 
Either there would be no licences at all 
or they must be granted for the benefit 
of individuals. This Bill gave no choice 
at all as to reducing the number of 
licences and absolute prohibition. Com- 
mon sense must point out that it would 
be much better to allow people to di- 
minish the number of licences; but the 
hon. Baronet, finding that too much 
drinking was going on in any place, 
would not allow them to reduce the 
number of licences by two or by 10; he 
would sweep away the whole. He (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) put it to the House 
whether that was a practical way of 
dealing with the subject. The hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
had made some reference to Scotland, 
and said he believed there was a great 
deal too much alcoholic drink consumed 
in that country. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to deny that fact. The hon. 
Baronet who brought in the Bill re- 
marked that the Government Licensing 
Act did not include Scotland. Thatwas 
true; but at the time the Scotch Mem- 
bers protested against Scotland being 
excluded, and he deeply regretted that 
the Home Secretary and the Lord Ad- 
vocate did not arrange between them to 
frame such clauses as should have in- 
cluded Scotland in that Bill. But 
though there was.much drinking in 
Scotland, there was also a good deal of 
temperance, and many Petitions from 
Scotland had been presented in favour 
of this Bill, and the Home Secretary 
was urged last year from all parts of 
Scotland to bring in some measure which 
should include that country. The hon. 
Member for Waterford had said, that 
the drinking of a country was a ques- 
tion of its latitude. He (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) admitted that in cold coun- 
tries the population drank a great deal 
more than in warm ones. In consequence 
of the Report of a Committee of the Diet 
of Sweden, legislative action was taken. 
They did not pass a permissive Bill, be- 
cause living very far North, they knew 
very well that such a measure would 
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have no practical effect. The Bill, how- 
ever, which was passed by the Swedish 
Diet, entirely altered the basis on which 
the licensing laws of that country were 
pver. In Gothenburg a company was 
ormed to purchase all spirit licences, 
and it had a very remarkable result. The 
poptlation was about 57,000. The com- 
pany raised a capital of about £11,000 
only, and they purchased all the spirit 
licences which were not held by grocers 
or hotel-keepers. They appointed a 
board of trustees, who, under the sanc- 
tion of the Governor of the province, 
issued licences, and the result had 
been a most remarkable improvement 
in the habits and morals of that town. 
The financial result—which was of con- 
siderable importance—had been this. 
They expended in 1871 £29,000, and 
what they purchased was sold for 
£45,000. The expenses of rent, depre- 
ciation of furniture, inventories, &c., 
amounted to £5,000, and there was a 
clear profit of £10,000 (upon an origi- 
nal capital of £11,000) accruing to the 
trustees, the whole of which was applied 
in relief of the poor rates. There was 
ample evidence that the results in a 
moral as well as in a financial point of 
view had been of the most satisfactory 
kind. It occurred to him that what could 
be done in Sweden could be done in 
Scotland, and he had it in contempla- 
tion, with some hon. Friends, to con- 
sider whether they could not introduce 
some measure which would give the 
same powers to the trustees of each 
parish or burgh in Scotland as had been 
given to the town of Gothenburg. He 
might be allowed to say that the Diet 
of Sweden had given the most convinc- 
ing proof of the satisfactory nature of the 
measure, because two months ago they 
extended the powers which the company 
possessed, and now they might purchase 
the grocers’ licences as formerly they 
purchased the public-houses. As re- 
garded Scotland, he was sorry to say 
that owing to the immense quantity of 
spirits consumed there, the profits would 
probably range from £100,000 to 
£200,000 a-year—reckoning the ave- 
rage consumption in Scotland at two 
gallons a head, and the selling price at 
20s. per gallon. The hon. Baronet who 
had introduced this Bill remarked that 
in his Budget speech the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that an additional 
sum of £1,300,000 was last year spent 
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on drink in this country. He (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) concurred with him in la- 
menting that such should be the case ; yet 
if they were to spend such an amount 
of money as that upon drink—which 
was a fact that, at all events, all must 
regret—the best they could do, as prac- 
tical men, was to turn that to some ac- 
count, and adopt in Scotland the same 
course that had proved so advanta- 
geous in Sweden. Mr. Carnegie in his 
pamphlet estimated that in the City of 
Glasgow a sum of about £500,000 would 
cover the market value of all the public- 
houses, goodwill, fixtures, &c., excluding 
the hotel and grocers’ licences. He 
apologized for having introduced this 
subject to the House; it was, however, 
a matter of very great importance, and 
he hoped the debate would not be with- 
out some result. 

Mr. MUNTZ denied, not only that all 
crime, but that the major part of it, 
arose from drunkenness:—he thought 
the contrary to be the fact, and that in- 
stead of its being true that drunkenness 
brought on almost all their crime, in the 
majority of instances a lapse into vice or 
crime brought on drunkenness. Neither 
could he admit that any majority—-rate- 
payers or any others—had a right to im- 
pose any law they pleased or to inflict 
persecution upon the rest of the com- 
munity. Many -persons objected to 
smoking—why should they not apply 
for a Permissive Prohibitory Bill to put 
down tobacconists shops. They were all 
agreed as to the evils of excessive drink- 
ing and the desirability of putting a stop 
to it, but no one of the advocates of the 
Bill had shown how it was likely to 
bring about that result. Last year the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll!) 
showed them that the Maine Liquor 
Law was ineffectual to prevent people 
from obtaining wine or spirits in any 
quantity they wished, and what had oc- 
curred in Canada was not more en- 
couraging. Seven years ago the Legis- 
ture of Canada gave power to the ma- 
jority of the town councils, with the 
assent of the ratepayers, to suppress the 
liquor traffic of their localities ; but from 
that day to this the law had never been 
adopted by a single town in the country. 
Having previously looked upon the pre- 
sent Bill more as a standing protest 
against drunkenness than anything else, 
out of respect for its author he had never 
voted for nor against it. But circum- 
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stances had now greatly altered. The 
new Licensing Act passed by the Govern- 
ment, although ee en in some re- 
spects, was on the whole a very valuable 
measure; and it was only reasonable 
that it should receive a fair trial. On 
this occasion, however, the advocates of 
this Bill had adopted a very singular 
method of pressing it on the House, and 
he had received letters urging him “as 
he valued his immortal soul, to vote for 
Wilfrid Lawson’s Bill and do his duty to 
his constituency and his God.” When 
the supporters of the present Bill out- 
of-doors threatened to set theconstituents 
of hon. Members of that House against 
them unless they voted for the Permis- 
sive Bill, and appealed to them to vote 
for it as they valued their immortal souls, 
it was time for hon. Members to declare 
their opinions without hesitation. He 
therefore thought it his duty to say, and 
to say at once, what he meant to do. 
He meant to vote against the Bill. The 
Bill could not possibly work. The Bill 
would destroy vested interests valued at 
£100,000,000. They could not, surely, 
confiscate the property of the publicans, 
but must give them fair compensation. 
It was idle to say that, inasmuch as the 
licences were annual, there would be no 
injustice in taking them away ; because 
many of these houses had been occupied 
by a man and his forefathers for 100 or 
even 150 years; and the fact that the 
licence was renewable from year to year 
was only intended to operate as a check 
upon the holder and a guarantee that 
his house should be properly conducted. 
If, therefore, they once confiscated these 
vested interests, hon. Gentlemen might 
depend upon it their own property would 
not long be safe. Licensed victuallers 
themselves had a year or two ago made 
a suggestion which was deserving of 
consideration—namely, that an increased 
licence duty might be levied, and the 
surplus thence arising applied in buying 
up the worst description of houses, 
leaving the town councils of boroughs to 
say whether new licences should or should 
not be granted. A great deal could be 
done by example to encourage temper- 
ance. It was not so very long ago that 
drunkenness prevailed among our higher 
classes, and it was thought almost an 
insult to one’s host to go away from his 
house sober. Education was now rapidly 
spreading among the working classes, 
and there was no reason why in the 
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next half-century drunkenness might not 
largely cease among them. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he had always voted for the second read- 
ing of this Bill as a Scotch representa- 
tive, chiefly because this had been the 
only measure dealing with the liquor 
traffic which extended to Scotland. He 
believed that the trade had greater re- 
strictions placed upon it in Scotland 
than elsewhere, and that the feeling 
in favour of farther restrictions was 
year by year increasing. They were 
frequently told that they could not make 
people sober or even drunk by Act of 
Parliament ; but his own experience of 
Sweden, to which country allusion had 
been made, was that owing to the estab- 
lishment of free trade in spirituous 
liquors such a condition of affairs was 
produced that a Committee of Inquiry 
had to be appointed; and that Com- 
mittee reported that moral, physical, 
and social ruin menaced the nation as 
the result of the law in regard to the 
sale of spirits. The consequence of 


this inquiry was that in 1855 a great 
change in the law was made and the 
country subsequently could hardly be 
recognized as the same. 


This was not 
the occasion on which to enter into detail 
with respect to the Swedish licensing 
laws:—but the House had heard that 
there was a probability that so far as 
Scotland was concerned, a measure might 
be laid before it which would give a full 
opportunity of inquiring in detail into 
the operation of the systems which had 
been adopted in other countries. He 
might, however, mention that one of 
the principles of the Swedish law was to 
give the parochial authorities a veto 
over the issuing of new licences; and 
this power had been found to work most 
advantageously and efficiently, in of many 
cases leading to entire extinction the 
spirituous liquor traffic. In Gothenburg 
the law had worked with special success, 
and he believed this was owing to the 
recognition of the principle which should 
be recognized in this country also—that 
no individual should reap a private gain 
by the sale of spirituous liquors so as to 
encourage undue consumption—in other 
words, that no one who had been in- 
trusted with a licence should have an 
object in inducing men to drink too 
freely. The measure which he had re- 
ferred to would afford an opportunity 
for a much fuller discussion of the 
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Gothenburg system than that now before 

the House, and he should therefore re- 

frain from entering into its merits now; 

but until some such Bill was introduced 

into the House with a fair prospect of its 

becoming law, he should continue to sup- 
rt the Bill of the hon. Baronet the 
ember for Carlisle. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had no 
intention of taking part in this debate, 
and he rose solely for the purpose of 
correcting some mistatements which he 
understood had been made by the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) in 
his absence. They all enjoyed the happy 
humour of the hon. Member, but he 
could not therefore be allowed to make 
reckless statements, imputing evil to im- 
portant institutions, and which might, 
coming from that House, be received by 
the country as of more value than was 
their due. The hon. Member had stated 
that drinking and gambling was pre- 
valent at the working men’s clubs of 
this country— 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he had referred 
to those clubs at Sheffield and some 
other places—not generally. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It happened that 
the working men’s clubs in Sheffield 
were about the best specimens of work- 
ing men’s clubs in the whole of Great 
Britain. He (Mr. Mundella) knew some- 
thing about these working men’s clubs 
in Sheffield. The first of them was 
started under the auspices of the clergy 
and gentry of the town, and provided 
reading-rooms, libraries, and refresh- 
ment-rooms, and in fact, everything for 
the amusement and recreation of the 
working men. He felt bound to say 
that this club filled so rapidly, and 
numbered 500 or 600 persons in so 
short a space of time, that it was found 
necessary to form another; and since 
that time they had been established in 
every ward of the town. No better in- 
stitution existed in England than work- 
ing men’s clubs, and there was nothing 
more gratifying to him than to find that 
the working men availed themselves to 
the extent they did of the benefits they 
afforded. Certainly those gentlemen 
who were connected withclubs in Sheffield 
would be much astonished at the hon. 
Member for Waterford making such a 
charge against them. He must have 
been thinking of some of the clubs in 
Pall Mall. There was one other ques- 
tion to which he would refer. He under- 
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stood the hon. Member to make some 
allusion to the manner in which he (Mr. 
Mundella) was going to vote. But he 
thought he might ask who was it that 
‘‘shirked responsibility” in that House ? 
—was it himself, or the hon. Member 
for Waterford? He would like to ask 
him another question. Had the hon. 
Gentleman ever been in a working-man’s 
club in his life? [Mr. Ospornz: Yes. | 
Well, then, would he produce evidence 
in support of the statement which he 
had made respecting these clubs? Would 
he give the name of a single one of 
these clubs where drinking and gambling 
went on? If he would look to the clubs 
in Pall Mall he would find that the poor 
man’s club would bear a very favourable 
comparison with the rich man’s. He 
had never pledged himself on election 
to vote for the Permissive Bill, nor had he 
ever pledged himself to vote against it. 
He was not pledged to vote one way or 
the other. But though he was not 
pledged he had voted for it on this 
ground. The Bill contained no pro- 
vision for compensation, and if licences 
were taken away, or by whatever means 
they attempted to suppress the trade, 
they must compensate the man for the 
loss he would sustain. That seemed to 
him to be the inevitable consequence. 
But there was no provision for compen- 
sation in this Bill, and many of its de- 
tails could not be worked out or carried 
into practice. But, on the other hand, 
it seemed essential that they should have 
some settled principle, and that some 
such a plan as that suggested by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir David Wedderburn) 
might be adopted. Everyone who knew 
how the Gothenburg system had worked 
in Sweden knew the great change which 
had come over that country. It was 
something truly marvellous. Now, the 
principle of the ratepayers having a cer- 
tain control was the principle upon which 
he rested his defence in voting for this 
Bill. He believed in the ratepayers 
having this control, because it was most 
important that working men _ should 
have a vote in this matter. The poor 
could not surround their dwellings with 
brick walls, they lived in crowded neigh- 
bourhoods, with only perhaps a few 
yards of open space in front of them; 
and it was most important they should 
be allowed to choose whether or no they 
would have a public-house close to their 
homes. He believed it to be right they 
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should have a voice on the question, 
and it was upon these grounds that he | 
meant to give his vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that during 
the discussion of the Licensing Bill last 
year, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle proposed to extend the permis- 
sive principle to that Act. On that oc- 
casion he (Mr. Whitwell) ventured to 
divide the House with the view of limit- 
ing the operation of the Bill to the 
granting of all new licences. He be- 
lieved the introduction of such a system 
would be desirable, and that if the rate- 
payers had the power to limit the in- 
crease of new licences, much of the good 
which the House desired might be ac- 
complished. On that principle he should 
vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
in the hope that if it passed he should 
be able to introduce his Amendment in 
Committee. But if the Amendment 
which he intended to propose was not 
carried, he should oppose the third read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, May has come 
round again, and brought with it many 
agreeable things and, I am bound to 
say, some disagreeable ones, among 
which I give the chief place to the Bill 
of my hon. Friend which is now under 
discussion. The hon. Baronet has made 
—not a personal appeal to myself, but 
to me in my official capacity—to state 
my reasons why I oppose his Bill. Well, 
Sir, the Home Secretary has quite 
enough to do already, and if this measure 
were passed so many new duties and 
responsibilities would be imposed that it 
would be impossible for him to discharge 
them. Supposing the Bill was adopted 
in any of our large towns—in places 
where drunkenness mostly prevails—and 
where undoubtedly a considerable mi- 
nority would be opposed to it, we should 
have continual opposition, we should 
have continual elections, with riots, and 
disorder, which it would be the duty of 
those in authority to put down; or else 
we should have that which would be 
even worse, the executive authority 
winking at evasion, and so bringing 
scandal upon the law. This would be 
in my opinion, one of the certain results 
of the passing of this Bill. The fresh 
evidence which we have had to-day from 
America—and I wish more hon. Gen- 
tlemen had been present to hear the 
statements of personal testimony of the 
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hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Dalrymple) 
on that subject—showed in effect that 
.this was a law which the Executive could 
not enforce among a free people. With 
a people accustomed to implicit obedience 
the case might perhaps be somewhat 
different; but in this country, where we 
have been, and I hope we always shall 
be accustomed to considerable freedom, 
an interference of this sort—not against 
a thing which is wrong in itself, but only 
made wrong by Act of Parliament— 
would lead to much resistance of a dan- 
gerous kind. The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Osborne), reminded us, 
I think, very fairly, that it was objected 
to the Licensing Act of last year that 
the restrictions it placed upon the 
sale of liquor might lead to its illicit 
sale—and no doubt to some extent this 
was true. But I do not agree with 
the hon. Gentleman when he states that 
the institution of working men’s clubs 
are an evil in themselves; where they 
are bond fide clubs it is certainly better 
that the working man should go to them 
rather than to houses where the induce- 
ments to drink would be greater. No 
doubt, there may be some fictitious 
clubs, and some places where illicit 
liquors are sold; but these are and must 
be very few, and are closely watched by 
the Excise andthe police. Hitherto the 
police have been able to work the 
Act; but if we should carry restric- 
tions further it would be impossible to 
say what force, would be required to 
give effect to the law. Another reason 
why I oppose the Bill is that I can 
be no party to a measure which in- 
volves the wholesale confiscation of pro- 
perty which this Bill would inflict. The 

on. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) in 


his speech spoke of his Bill as if it only 
gave to the ratepayers the power of pre- 
venting a future increase in the number 


of public houses. [Sir Witrrm Law- 
son: What I said was that the Bill ap- 
— not to new licences only, but to all 
icences.] Well, but the hon. Baronet 
said that the objection to this Bill, as a 
permissive measure, had been met, by 
asking whether existing legislation on 
the subject is not permissive? for did we 
not leave in the hands of the justices of 
the peace the power of granting or of 
refusing a licence? The law as it now 
stands certainly gives power to the jus- 
tices to refuse a licence, but not without 
good, grave, and sufficient cause. I 
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believe that this power has on the whole 
been exercised wisely and judiciously, 
and so far I think that the principle is a 
good one. But I also oppose this Bill 
on account of its permissive character. 
And I beg to say that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the character of 
this Bill and those measures which have 
been referred to by the hon. Baronet. 
I drew attention to this difference last 
year, and pointed out that in all per- 
missive Acts at present in force the rate- 
payers are at liberty to adopt the powers 
they conferred once for all; but in this 
Bill it is proposed to re-open the question 
every three years. But not only this— 
there is another and a broader distinction 
between the principle of this and other 
Bills. The existing Bills give to the 
ratepayers power to adopt a certain 
measure for the public good; but this 
Bill gives to a certain number of per- 
sons the power to interfere with the social 
habits of the people. This seems to me 
to be a novel and dangerous principle, 
and one which should not be conceded. 
It is not necessary for me to enter into 
details on this question, as I have so 
frequently spoken upon it, but I cannot 
sit down without alluding to one subject 
which has frequently been referred to 
in the course of this debate. It is a 
subject which appears to me to require 
grave consideration. I am bound to say 
that when I consider the manner in which 
persons interested in the extension or the 
repression of the trade have expressed 
their opinon, and have endeavoured to in- 
fluence the Legislature, I think it affects 
the dignity andindependenceofthe House. 
Now I am afraid that my hon. Friend 
who moved the rejection of the Bill (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) is somewhat responsible 
for this attitude of the partizans on each 
side, as he has not questioned the ac- 
curacy of the report of a speech made 
by him at York, in which it was stated 
that, in his opinion, the licensed victual- 
lers should combine to return, without 
respect to their opinions or politics, per- 
sons who were pledged to oppose this 
Bill. He is charged with coining a word 
for the purpose, and to have recom- 
mended them to “energize” their 
powers. This word, however, is not a 
new one, as hon. Members who remem- 
ber the old couplet know— 
“When energizing objects men pursue, 

What are the wonders which they will not do ?” 
I can imagine that no greater evil 
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than that an election should turn on 
such a subject as this. We have 
licensed victuallers on one side inform- 
ing Members that their support de- 
pends on the vote which they will give 
in respect to this Bill; and, on the other 
side, hon. Members are informed by the 
gentler enthusiasts of the temperance 
cause that if they vote against the Bill 
they will not again receive their sup- 
port. This is a course of proceeding, in 
the presence of which I think, the House 
should let no doubt remain as to its 
opinion. There are some hon. Members 
who have hitherto remained neutral on 
this question; and a doubt has there- 
fore arisen as to the degree of support 
this measure may be expected ultimately 
to receive. I trust there will be no 
longer any hesitation; that upon this 
occasion hon. Gentlemen will so vote 
that henceforth there may be no doubt 
as to the ultimate prospects of a mea- 
sure like the present. Let those who 


believe the Bill to be a good Bill, 
and who desire to vote for it, do so; 
but, on the other hand, let those who, 
like myself, believe it to be an utterly 
futile measure, unjust and oppressive, 
and opposed to common sense, vote 
against it, and throw it out by a large 


and crushing majority. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON, in reply, 
said: I will only detain the House for a 
few minutes. I really think that the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the rejection 
of the Order could not have understood 
it, or he would not have made the mis- 
takes which he did. I do not object to 
many of the plans which have been pro- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen in the course 
of the debate, but, on the contrary, I 
am quite willing to support many of 
them whenever they may be brought 
forward. All I say is, that if there are 
certain places in which the ratepayers 
choose not to have any public-houses, 
that their wishes should be complied 
with. Well, then, as to what was said 
by the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. D. 
Dalrymple). We are all well used to 
have among us hon. Gentlemen who tell 
us of their visits to America, and how 
they have been about from town to town 
trying to break the law. The hon. Mem- 
ber has a Bill of his own, the object of 
which is to lock up the drunkard. I 
only want to be permitted to lock up 
the drink. I he hope to be able to 
support the hon. Member for Bath in the 
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eee powers he seeks to obtain in 
is Habitual Drunkards Bill, and I hope 
he will not act so like a dog-in-the-. 
manger as to oppose me in my efforts 
to obtain for the people the same power 
with respect to checking the manufacture 
of these drunkards. As to my Friend 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Osborne), he has made one of his amusing 
speeches, as one would naturally expect 
from him. He talked about freedom to 
working men. Why, that is the very 
thing I wish to give them. It is too late 
to talk about free trade in drink; that 
is as dead as concurrent endowment. 
At present the whole of the power as to 
the granting of licences is in the hands 
of a few magistrates, who are wholly 
and entirely irresponsible. I would em- 
power the working men to overrule their 
discretion, and I contend that that isa 
great extension of freedom. One word 
about the Home Secretary. When he 
talked about the absence of any com- 
pensation clause in my Bill, he should . 
have remembered what he himself has 
done. Why, the right hon. Gentle- 
man is called by some irreverent indi- 
viduals among the publicans, ‘‘ Bruce 
the Communist.’’ Does he not know 
that certain publicans made nearly all 
their profit “ selling drink during 
those hours during which, by this last 
Act, he has now prohibited them from 
selling? What compensation has he 
offered to them? If, forthe public good, 
he has a right to curtail this sale of 
drink carried on by these men for one 
hour, or two hours, or three hours, there 
is the same right to curtail it altogether 
if the interests of public order, welfare, 
and morality demand it. Well, I will 
not detain the House any longer. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to be afraid 
of some new question being imported 
into elections, but all I can say is that he 
is not able to dictate to the people of Eng- 
land what subjects they shall deal with at 
the elections. From what I know of the 
state of the working people, I am as con- 
fident as that I stand here that there isno 
question which interests them so heartily 
and enthusiastically as this drink ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Waterford 
said the Prime Minister had declared that 
there had been an imperceptible decrease 
of drunkenness in the country. I agree 
with him that the decrease is impercep- 
tible, and I beg the House to pass the Bill 
so as to make the decrease perceptible. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 


$21: Majority 240. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


AYES. 


Allen, W. 8S. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barry, A. H. 8. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Bidanieh, M. 
Birley, 
Bright,J * CMfanchester) 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brogden, A 

Brown, A. i. 
Browne, G. E. 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Candlish, J. 

Carter, R. M. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chambers, M. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Dalway, M. R. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, R. 

Dawson, Col. R. P. 
Dick, F. 

Dickinson, 8. 8. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Finnie, W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Fordyce, W. D. 
Gavin, Major 
Gourley, EK. T. 
Graham, W. 

Grieve, J. J. 
Hadfield, G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Holland, 8. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 
Illingworth, A 
Johnston, W. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knox, hon. Col. 8. 
Laing, 8. 

Leith, J. F. 

Leslie, J 


Lewis, C. E. 
Lewis, J. D. 
Lush, Dr. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D 
Magniae, C. 
Maitland,Sir A.C. R.G. 
Maxwell, W. H. 
Melly, G. 
Meyrick, T. 
Miall, E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Miller, J. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Mundella, A. J. 
O’ Neill, hon. E. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Potter, T. B. 
Richard, H. 
Richards, E. M. 
Roden, W. S. 
Rylands, P 
Shaw, R. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T 
Smith, E. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, T. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Young, A. W. 


TELLERS. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 


NOES. 


Adair, H. E. 

Adam, W. P. 
Adderiey.1 rt. hon. Sir C, 
Akroyd, E. 

Amcotts, Col. W. O. 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Anderson, G. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 

Aytoun, R. §, 


Bagge, Sir W. 
Bagwell, J. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bass, A. 

Bass, M. T. 

Bassett, F. 

Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
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Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beaumont, 8. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentall, E. H, 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E, P. 
Brand, H. R. 
Bright, R. 
Brinckman, Captain 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, ‘W. C. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, . hon. S. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cawley, C. E 
Cecil, ‘Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
Chelsea, Viscount 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Captain 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W, 
Clowes, 8. W. 
Cobbett, J, M. 
Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, T. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Croft, Sir H. G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Dalrymple, D. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dent, J. D. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dilke, Sir C. W: 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 


Dyott, Col. R. 

Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Adml. hn. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G, 
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Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. J. 

Erskine, Admiral J. E. 
Ewing, A. Orr- 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Fawcett, H. 

Feilden, H. M. 


Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, 
y. W. 


hon. C. 


Floyer, J. 

Forster, C. 

Fortescue, hon. D. F. 

Fowler, W. 

French, rt. hon. Col. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gilpin, Colonel 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, hon. G. G. 

Goldney, G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gordon, E. 8. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Gray, Colonel 

Greaves, E. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grosvenor, hon. N. 

Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Grove, T. F. 

Guest, M. J. 

Hambro, C. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord G. 

Hanbury, R. W. 

Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J 

Hardy, J. 8. 

Hay, ‘Sir J. ©. D. 

Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 

Henley, Lord 

Henry, J. 8. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. 
Sir P. 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 

Heygate, W. U. 

Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hoare, Sir H. A. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Hodgson, W. N. 

Hogg, J. M. 

Holford, J. P. G. 


Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M 
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Hood, — hon. A. 
W. ALN. 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutton, J. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Jones, J. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. H. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lea, 
Learmonth, A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, E. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, H. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Locke, J. 
Lopes, H. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
March, Earl of 
Massey, rt. hon. W.N. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merry, J. 
Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Monckton, F. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, C. O. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 


8. H. 
Norwood, C. M. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 


Peek, H. W. . 
Peel, A. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C. P. 
Playfair, L. 


Read, C. S. 
Ridley, M.fw. 
Rothschild, Bn.M.A. de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, Lord A. 
Sackville, 8. G. 8. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Salt, T. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Seely, C. sree I 
Seely, C. ne am) 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Seymoar, A. 
Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, 8. G. 
Smith, W. H. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stapleton, J. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Steere, L. 
Stone, W. H. 
Straight, D. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sturt, Lt.-Col. N. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, hon. Captain 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tipping, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tollemache, Maj. W.F. 
Tomline, G 
Torr, J. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Trelawny, Sir J. 8. 
Turner, C. 
Turnor, E. 
Walker, Lt.-Col. G. G. 
Walpole, hon. F. 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Walter, J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watney, J. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Welby, W. E. 
Wells, E. 
West, H. W. 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whatman, J. 
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WwW C. W. W. 
Yermouth, Earl of 
Yorke, J. R. 


Whitbread, S. 
Williams, Sir F. M. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wingfield, Sir C. TELLERS. 
Winterbotham, H.8.P. Talbot, J. G. 
Wyndham, hon. P. Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1873—[Brx1 99.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. 
Stephen Cave, Mr. Richards.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, its object was to enact 
certain Amendments of the Public 
Health Act, 1872, which had been re- 
commended in the Report of the Sani- 
tary Commissioners. He had last year 
introduced a Bill for consolidating ail 
the Sanitary Acts, but the Government 
having elaborated a Digest of those Acts 
for circulation amongst all the local 
authorities of the kingdom, it appeared 
best now to amend those Acts, and give 
a year’s trial to the supplementary jae 
of the last two Sessions before proceed- 
ing with the great work of consolidation. 
The Bill was divided into two parts. 
Tho first part of this Bill applied to 
‘¢ Nuisances,”’ and in the first clause to 
the 10th the Nuisances Removal Act, 
1863, was extended. The 8th clause 
directed the procedure in case of noxious 
trades, against all trades, without ex- 
emption, in which all practicable means 
were not used against creating nuisances. 
There were added to the definition of 
‘‘ nuisances,” houses insufficiently sup- 
plied with water, or supplied with un- 
wholesome water, ditches, drains, cess- 
pools, &c., not properly cleansed or 
trapped, and the keeping of any animal 
in a manner injurious to human health. 
By the 7th clause the 13th section of the 
Act of 1860 was extended to nuisances 
on public as well as private premises, 
and the right of complaint was given 
to any inhabitant; and the 11th clause 
extended the use of hospitals to those 
outside a district. The second part 
collected other miscellaneous recom- 
mendations of the Sanitary Commission 
such as statistics of sickness as well as 
death, the formation of local hospitals 
the application of the Sanitary Act of 
1866 to houses let in lodgings, the 
ventilation of sewers, the construction 
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of watertight cesspools, the analyzing 
of drinking-water; and other provisions 
which were obvious omissions in the 
Acts for the protection of the public 
health. The hon. Member for East 
Suffolk (Mr. Corrance) had given No- 
tice of opposition to this Bill before 
it was even printed, and therefore one 
might suppose irrespective of its con- 
tents or merits. By the terms of his sub- 
sequent Motion it appeared that he would 
refer consolidating all the existing Acts 
efore amending them. It appeared, 
however, desirable on the contrary to 
complete the Acts before their consoli- 
dation, and not to constitute offices and 
appoint salaried officers under the Acts 
of the last two Sessions without as 
speedily as possible defining all the 
duties attached to them. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to add to the duties at present 
imposed upon sanitary authorities constituted by 
the Act 1872, until their powers are better de- 
fined by a consolidation of the statutes, and 
appointments have been completed in conformity 
with the intention of the Act,”—(Mr. Corrance,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the Bill had the 
support of the Government, and con- 
tained clauses which were requisite to 
make more perfect the Act of last year. 
Under that Act 30 Officers of Health, 
and the same number of Inspectors of 
Nuisances, had been appointed, and 
daily applications were made for the ap- 
pointment of Officers of Health and In- 
spectors of Nuisances. The local au- 
thorities in all parts of the country were 
most willing to carry into effect the Act 
of last year. 

Mr. COLLINS said, it was inexpedi- 
ent to pass another Bill on this subject 
until the House had time to know how 
the Act of last year operated, and how 
it was administered. He believed that 
in many parts of the country it had not 
yet been brought into operation— 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


VOL, CCXY. [ruirp sErizs.] 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS EVIDENCE BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Hrypz Patmer, Bill to 
facilitate the proof of Bye-laws and Proceedings 
of Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hinve 
Patmer and Mr. Warxin W1it1aMs. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 155.] 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. P. J. Smyru, Bill to assi- 
milate the Law of Ireland with reference to 
Public Meetings to that of England, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. P. J. Smyru, Mr. 
M‘Manon, Mr. Ronayne, Sir Joun Gray, 
Mr. Downine, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 157.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buis—First Reading— 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order Confirma- 
tion * (95); Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * (96) ; Fairs* (97); Vagrants Law 
Amendment * (98); Marriages Legalization, 
St. John’s Chapel, Eton * (99). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Canonries (83). 

Committee—Registration of Births and Deaths 
(49-100). 

Committee—Referred to Select Committee—Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 1) (68). 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 2)* (69); 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3) * (78); Land Drainage Pro- 
visional Order * (70). 

Third Reading—East India Stock Dividend Re- 
demption * (67); Fulford Chapel Marriages 
Legalization * (82), and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS BILL—(Nos. 49-100.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue Bisnorp or WINCHESTER who 
had given Notice of a seriesof Amend- 
ments, explained that his object was to 
render the provisions of the Bill less 
onerous on the poorer classes of the popu- 
lation without imparing its general effi- 
ciency. He believed the Bill as it stood 
provided for a needless multiplicity of 
informants in the cases of births and 
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deaths. There was no principle better 
ascertained than that the division of re- 
sponsibility weakened the feeling of in- 
dividual obligation; and having regard 
to the trouble to which poor people would 
be put in complying with the provisions 
of the measure, he believed it would be 
wise to modify some of the clauses. The 
right rev. Prelate then moved the omis- 
sion of words in the first clause, re- 
stricting the obligation of giving infor- 
mation of the birth of any child to the 
father or mother, or the person having 
charge of the child; and inserting in 
Clause 10 words limiting the number of 
persons bound to give information con- 
cerning a death. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the ob- 
ject of the Bill being to secure a com- 
plete registration of births, for which 
the law did not at present provide, and 
to bring into a consistent system the in- 
direct and imperfect method in which 
deaths were at present registered, every 
person had been included who it was at 
all probable would be competent to give 
information. The right rev. Prelate 
should observe that the obligation was 
placed upon strangers only in default of 
the parents or near relatives. He could 
not approve of the Amendment. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, he 
did not think the obligations imposed by 
the Bill were so onerous as the right rev. 
Prelate seemed to believe, and were not 
at all more so than was necessary to se- 
cure efficient registration. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received on Friday the 16th in- 
stant ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL—(No. 68). 

(The Lord President.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had an Amendment to move which, 
though it might appear a small matter 
in itself, really involved an important 
principle. When Parliament passed the 
Elementary Education Bill three years 


ago, a compromise was adopted between 


the two kinds of education—that termed 
denominational and that carried on under 


The Bishop of Winchester 
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the School Boards. Now it was abso- 
lutely necessary if that compromise was 
to continue and to be fairly carried out 
that the School Board should keep their 
hands off the denominational schools, 
If the School Board, with unlimited 
means supplied out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers, were allowed to shut up the 
denominational schools, it was obvious 
that the compromise was at an end. 
Now, he wished to bring before their 
Lordships a case in which this com- 
promise had, he considered, been flag- 
rantly disregarded by the London School 
Board. The present Bill was the neces- 
sary consequence of a provision in the 
Elementary Education Act, inasmuch as 
the School Board proposed a compulsory 
taking of land in the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, for the purposes of a Board 
school. It was proposed to build this 
school in a district where there was 
already sufficient provision for education, 
and on a spot around which at a radius 
of 500 yards there were eight denomi- 
national schools. The district within 
which these schools stood was on the 
south side of the river running from 
Vauxhall to Lambeth Palace, and em- 
braced the parishes of St. Peter, Vaux- 
hall, and St. Mary, Lambeth. The 
population was 19,086 persons. The 
utmost calculation of the Education De- 
partment was that there should be school 
accommodation for one out of every six 
of the population. Accordingly, on that 
calculation, the district to which he was 
referring required school accommoda- 
tion for 3,140 children; but at the pre- 
sent time there was school accommoda- 
tion for 3,298, being in excess of what 
was required, and though schooling was 
to be had in those parishes for a penny a 
week, there were 800 vacancies. The 
existing schools belonged to different 
denominations, and he thought the re- 
sult of such proceedings as these would 
be to discourage the efforts of individuals 
for the education of the young, and 
would put an end to the foundation of 
denominational schools. He believed it 
would be urged in favour of what was 
asked for in this Bill, that though 
school accommodation was not required 
within the limits of which the Board 
school was the centre, it was required 
for an adjoining district; and as it was 
difficult to get sites for schools in London, 
the Education Department thought it 
was desirable to secure this piece of 
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und in the parish of St. Mary, Lam- 
Both, As he had already ex plained, 
there was a piece of ground with nu- 
merous denominational schools on each 
side of it. Now if a person got possession 
of a tongue of land with coverts on 
either side of it, and if he put food for 
pheasants on that tongue of land and 
said he had obtained the land merely for 
the pheasants on his own estate, people 
would still have a suspicion that his ob- 
ject was to draw the pheasants from the 
woods on either side. He hoped he 
would not be misunderstood as seeking 
to cast any reflection on the distinguished 
President of the London School Board, 
whose whole life showed his devotion to 
religious education; but, as was shown 
by the caseat Nottingham, School Boards 
sometimes acted very recklessly, and if 
the compromise entered into three years 
ago was to be upheld, a proposal such as 
that before their Lordships ought not to 
be adopted. Moreover, the School Boards 
did not now represent the ratepayers. 
They were near the end of their term, 
and the ratepayers were beginning to 
awaken to the fact that they were exer- 
cising their powers in a very reckless 
manner. Be that as it might, here was 
a very flagrant wrong proposed, and their 
Lordships might well interpose and pre- 
vent the adoption of this scheme until a 
new election had taken place. His pro- 
posal was to omit from the Schedule the 
. words giving power for the compulsory 
taking of the land on which to erect the 
new school. 


Amendment moved, in pages 11 and 
12, to leave out the words— 

“ A piece or parcel of ground situate in or near 
Albion Cottages, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, being on the 
east and west sides of Albion Cottages, and con- 
taining 18,510 square feet, or thereabouts, to- 
gether with all the messuages, tenements, and 
buildings now standing thereon.” 

(Then the names of the owners and occupiers 
are set out. } 


Lorv LAWRENCE said, he would 
address their Lordships, not as the 
Chairman of the School Board, but as a 
Member of their Lordships’ House, and 
would intreat their Lordships not to 
accede to the proposal of the noble Mar- 
quess. The truth was that the question 
was not a denominational one or a re- 
ligious one, but one of meeting what 
the School Board knew to be a real de- 
ficiency in respect of education on the 
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south side of London. When the ques- 
tion of dividing London into areas for 
School Board purposes was under con- 
sideration it was determined that it 
would be inconvenient to adopt the ex- 
isting parochial divisions; and therefore 
London was mapped out into 10 large 
divisions, which were again sub-divided. 
The noble Lord, holding in his hand a 
map, explained the “blocks” into which 
the south side of London had been di- 
vided, applying the Returns of school 
accommodation and deficiency to the 
several “‘ blocks,” referring particularly 
to two ‘‘blocks,” which embraced the 
localities and schools alluded to. The 
noble Lord proceeded to say that it was 
sometimes found more convenient to deal 
with two blocks as one large one, rather 
than to have twosmall schools; and it was 
therefore resolved to erectonelarge school 
for the two blocks in question. There 
were in the neighbourhood nearly 4,000 
children ; the existing school accommo- 
dation was sufficient for 2,782, leaving 
between 1,100 and 1,200 children to be 
provided for by Board schools. It was 
therefore at first determined to build a 
school sufficient for 1,000 children; but 
upon further scrutiny the plan had been 
altered, and it was now proposed to 
provide for the present for only 500, 
leaving a deficiency of 500 places. He 
thought this was a question which must 
be left to the Board, who had no object 
in supplying school accommodation 
which was not really required. When 
a few years had passed he was confident 
it would appear that the Board had been 
by no means extravagant in expending 
the ratepayers’ money. They were erect- 
ing schools only in cases which had been 
clearly made out, and notin cases which 
were doubtful. He could understand 
and sympathize with the feelings of the 
supporters of voluntary schools; but it 
must be remembered that the Board was 
created for the very purpose of supply- 
ing deficiencies. In cases in which the 
supporters of voluntary schools felt them- 
selves aggrieved they had often ap- 
pealed to the Board and had had inter- 
views with committees ; but, in this case, 
instead of adopting that course, the 
gentlemen went to the Education De- 
partment, which referred them to the 
Board, who gave their reasons for what 
they had done. Had these gentlemen 
gone to the Board at first, they might, 
perhaps, have adduced arguments which 
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would have induced the Board to modify 
its plans ; but they had done nothing of 
the kind, and there was no course open 
to the Board but to do what it had done. 
As for postponing the question until 
after the next election of School Boards, 
he did not see any reason for it. If it 
was good in this it was good in every 
other case; and their Lordships must 
remember that the Board had hitherto 
been chidden, not for doing too much, 
but for having done so little. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, so 
far as he understood, the noble Lord 
(Lord Lawrence) appeared to admit that 
the want of school accommodation was 
not in that part of the district where it 
was proposed to erect the schools, which 
were to be built in the centre of a dis- 
trict well supplied, and for which more 
had been done during the last 20 years 
than for many other districts in the me- 
tropolis. There was already accommo- 
dation for near 3,000 children; and in 
the interest of the ratepayers they ought 
to resist an expenditure of some £15,000 
or £20,000 for a school that was not 
wanted, The noble Lord said the London 
School Board had not wasted the means 
of the ratepayers. He would not suggest 


that they had done so, but if they did 
what they now proposed to do they 
would, in his opinion, be wasting the 


means of the ratepayers. Now, as the 
School Board must be re-elected in No- 
vember next, he thought this matter 
might well wait till the election was 
held, when the ratepayers would be 
enabled to give their opinion as to 
the scheme by re-electing those mem- 
bers who would carry out their views, 
and if they were of opinion that this 
£15,000 or £20,000 ought not to be 
spent, they would be able to prevent it. 
THe Marquess oF RIPON said, that 
the question their Lordships really had 
to determine was one of fact. He thought 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
had misunderstood what had been stated 
by his noble Friend the Chairman of 
the London School Board. It was pro- 
posed to erect a school in the centre of 
block 89, where there was, as stated by 
his noble Friend, a deficiency of accom- 
modation for 1,000 or 1,100 children; 
but the school proposed to be erected 
was only to supply accommodation for 
500 children. The London School Board 
came into operation under exceptional 
circumstances—it was the only School 
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Board which came into operation en- 
tirely by authority of Parliament, and 
the Act of 1870 threw on the School 
Board the duty of at once supplying the 
deficiency of accommodation that might 
be found to exist for the education of 
children in the metropolis. The gentle- 
men who had made the inquiries and 
inspected the particular district had as- 
sured the Department that the figures 
were as had been stated by his noble 
Friend (Lord Lawrence). He, there- 
fore, believed there was some mistake in 
the figures of the noble Marquess. The 
London School Board had very care- 
fully investigated the matter, and he 
hoped their Lordships would not take 
for granted that the unauthenticated 
statistics of the noble Marquess were 
correct. 

Lorpv DE ROS said, he knew the 
district well, and did not believe the 
school proposed was necessary for the 
extent of the population. He should 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
the question should be referred to a 
Select Committee, which would be en- 
abled in a very few minutes to come to 
a conclusion that would be satisfactory 
to all parties. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think it would be wise to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee on this 
single point. If the Bill were referred 
to them at all it would be necessary to 
refer it in its entirety, and that would 
oblige the London School Board to prove 
each case before the Committee, which 
would be a rather large undertaking. 
Besides, this was not a permanent, but 
only a suspensory decision. The rate- 
payers were the best Select Committee 
to refer the matter to. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
rather surprised that the noble Mar- 
quess should shrink from any inquiry 
into the facts—he ought to have fully 
ascertained the accuracy of his facts be- 
fore bringing on his Motion. He (Earl 
Granville) would take the responsibility 
of the figures of the London School 
Board. They had been looked into by 
men of different opinions, and there was 
hardly any difference among them in 
relation to this matter. 

Lorpvj LAWRENCE said, he was not 
aware of any difference of opinion in 
the Board on the subject. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, there could 
be no doubt the Board was justified in 
finding school accommodation where a 
deficiency existed. The noble Marquess 
had only ascertained one portion of the 
facts; on that portion of the facts he 
had made a statement to the House, and 
many noble Lords had come down to 
support him. But his noble Friend had 
proposed the fairest thing possible—to 
refer it to an impartial Committee of 
five to report merely as to the facts in 
question. If that proposal were rejected 
the conduct of the House would not re- 
commend itself to the public mind. 

Eart GREY said, he did not think 
it necessary to refer the whole Bill to a 
Select Committee—it would be sufficient 
to suspend the proceedings on the Bill, 
and in the meantime to appoint a Com- 
mittee merely to consider this one point 
—whether a proper site was chosen for 
this school or not. On the one hand, 
his noble Friend (Lord Lawrence) proved 
that there was a deficiency, and that 
there ought to be a new school; but he 
also stated that the proposed site was in 
the centre of two blocks, in which, taken 
together, there was a deficiency. If he 
understood the statement of the noble 


Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
correctly, he admitted that there was a 
deficiency in the two blocks taken toge- 
ther, but contended that in one of the 


blocks there was none. If the noble 
Marquess was right in that contention, 
it would not be satisfactory to place the 
new school in the centre of the two blocks 
taken together, but rather in the centre 
of the block which was deficient in school 
accommodation. There was so much 
doubt as to whether the site was pro- 
perly selected that it would be impos- 
sible for the House to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion on the point, therefore 
he hoped the suggestion of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) would 
be adopted, and that these small points 
would be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he preferred that the Bill as it stood 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, which he trusted would not be a 
large one. 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON also recom- 
mended that the whole Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
proposed site was not the only thing to 
which objection was taken. The ma- 
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nagers of the existing schools and the 
ratepayers of the adjoining districts con- 
sidered that the prosperity of those 
schools was endangered by the Bill. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he did not think 
it would be in Order to refer particular 
points only and not the whole Bill to a 
Select Committee. In his opinion, it 
would be a fair consideration for Par- 
liament whether, unless there was a 
general consent, Bills affecting the pro- 
perty of the metropolis, ought to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, and ought 
not rather to go through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee in the same way as all 
Private Bills were examined. 

THe Marquess or RIPON said, it 
would involve a very unnecessary delay 
to refer the whole Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. Their Lordships might have 
the utmost reliance on the energy and 
sagacity of the noble Marquess to find 
out all the weak points of the case. 

Tur Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
had heard a great deal from noble Lords 
opposite as to the necessity of inquiring 
into the accuracy of the statements made 
in reference to this question. The accu- 
racy of the statements made by his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
been impugned, and the right rev. Pre- 
late (the Bishop of London) said, that 
the question of site was not the only 
point to which objection was taken. It 
was only fair to the right rev. Prelate 
that an opportunity should be afforded 
him of verifying that statement. The 
Bill had come up from the House of 
Commons, and if there was no objection 
to the various Schedules no time would 
be lost in considering them, because they 
would not be considered at all. But it 
was due to those who had any objection 
to any of these Schedules to have as full 
an opportunity of stating their case as 
the noble Marquess. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the whole Bill would be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


House resumed ; and Bill referred to 
a Select Committee. 


And, on Tuesday, May 13, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 

D. Cleveland. L. Bp. Winchester. 

E. Harrowby. L. Kesteven. 

E. Beauchamp. L. Lawrence, 

V. Eversley. 
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CANONRIES BILL—(No. 83.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Maravess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, explained that the object 
of the Bill was to amend the Act of 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, for the Regulation 
of Cathedrals, and to facilitate endow- 
ment of Canonries by private benefac- 
tion. By the 20th section of the Act 
referred to it was provided that a plan 
might be laid before the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for re-establishing any 
canonries which should be suspended 
under the Act by assigning towards 
the re-endowment of any such revived 
canonry a portion of the capitular re- 
venues, not exceeding £200 per annum. 
The present Bill proposed that any plan 
for reviving a canonry need not neces- 
sarily propose to appropriate any portion 
of the capitular revenue; and authorized 
the revival of old canonries and the 
establishment of new ones from private 
endowment. The Bill contained some 
provisions assigning the duties, fixing 
residences, &c., for the new canons, and 
regulating their position in the Chapters 
of the cathedrals and collegiate churches. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


And, on Friday, June 13, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


Abp. Canterbury. E. Ducie, 

M. Salisbury. V. Portman. 

E. Carnarvon. Bp. Winchester. 
E. Powis. Bp. Lichfield. 
E. Nelson. L. Blachford. 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION, ST. JOHN’S 
CHAPEL, ETON, BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to render valid marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the Chapel of Ease called “ Saint 
John-the-Evangelist”” Chapel, Eton, in the 
parish of Eton, in the county of Buckingham— 
‘Was presented by The Lord Bishop of Oxrorp; 
read 14, (No. 99.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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Improvement Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th May, 1873.. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Busts—Resolution in Com. 
mittee—Canada Loan Guarantee *, 
Second Reading—Shrewsbury School Property * 
ay ; Gas and Water Provisional Orders 
31 rmation (No. 2) * [149]; Public Health 
99}. ’ 

Soond Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Tithe Commutation Acts Amendment * [81], 
Committee — Conveyancing (Scotland) [108]— 

r.P. ; Railways Provisional Certificate (Widnes 
Railway (re-comm.) * [156]—n.p. 
Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue [144}; Register for Parliamentary and 
Municipal Electors (re-comm.) [105 - 158]; 
East India Loan * oe; Superannuation Act 
Amendment [135]; Matrimonial Causes 
Acts Amendment * [101]; Crown Lands * 
140]. 
Tha | ding — Agricultural Children [8]; 
University Tests (Dublin) (No. 3) * [124], and 
passed, 


BRADFORD IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
[Lords] (by Order)—sECOND READING. 
BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Whereupon— 

Mr. SPEAKER stated that before 
the Order of the Day was proceeded 
with, it was right that he should point 
out that the Bill contained clauses which 
imposed a tax upon the people, and 
ought therefore to have been introduced 
into this House, and not into the other 
House of Parliament: but that as the 
Promoters were not responsible for the 
introduction of the- Bill into the other 
House, and had signified their intention 
to withdraw these clauses, he submitted 
to the House that this course would be 
sufficient, under the circumstances, to 
repair the irregularity. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Speaker had called attention to a Ques- 
tion of Privilege to which it was not his 
intention to refer; but as he had given 
Notice that he should oppose the clauses 
alluded to, he wished to say that his op- 
position was founded, not merely on the 
point of Privilege, but on the fact that 
the promoters of the Bill had proposed 
to take power to levy a tax which, in his 
opinion, the House would not allow any 
private parties to levy, and which could 
only be sanctioned on the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
have been, in fact, a general tax, which 
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the House of Commons alone was ac- 
customed to impose. He should, how- 
ever, be satisfied with the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious clauses, and would also 
withdraw the opposition of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
one of the Members for Bradford, his 
attention had been called to the existence 
of the taxing clauses after the Bill had 
passed through the House of Lords, and 
after the objection against them had been 
raised. On behalf of the promoters he 
could only state that they were entirely 
unaware that the introduction of the Bill 
in the House of Lords was likely to affect 
any Privilege of this House. Had they 
been aware of this they would certainly 
not have sanctioned its introduction into 
the other House of Parliament. He un- 
dertook, on their behalf that they would 
do their utmost to have the objectionable 
clauses withdrawn in Committee, and 
also any allusion to them which might 
occur in the Preamble of the Bill. 
With regard to the opposition raised by 
his hon. Friend opposite, which affected 
not only the Question of Privilege but 
the question of inserting clauses in re- 
gard to taxation, it was not the opinion 
of the promoters that the clauses would 
have had the effect ascribed to them. 
He would not enter into the question as 
to whether it would or would not be de- 
sirable that in any public Bill there 
should be such a provision. He was 
glad the hon. Gentleman opposite was 
satisfied with the assurance that the 
clauses would be withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time and committed. 


CUSTOMS—TOBACCO—(UNPAID 
DUTIES).—QUESTION, 

Mr. BARNETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he can inform 
the House of the quantity of tobacco 
burned, by order of the Commissioners 
of Customs, at the London Docks during 
each of the last three years ; and, whether 
a better mode cannot be found of dis- 
posing of tobacco, on which the Duty has 
not been regularly paid, than its de- 
struction ? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, that the 
quantity of unmanufactured tobacco 
burnt in the port of London during the 
last three years might be estimated at 
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240,000 lbs., and the quantity of manu- 
factured tobacco destroyed during the 
last three years was 7,270 lbs. Nearly 
the whole of the tobacco burnt was un- 
merchantable, and if offered for sale 
would bring in a mere trifle—if, indeed, 
it could be sold at all. Whatever was of 
the least value was exported, the re- 
mainder was mere refuse. 


PUBLIC HEALTHS ACT, 1872—ROYAL 
ENGINEERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, in view of the responsibilities 
imposed upon local authorities by ‘‘ The 
Public Health Act, 1872,” and the local 
knowledge which would be acquired in 
their execution, the Government can ar- 
range for the superintendence by the 
Royal Engineers of the drainage and 
waterworks required by that Act? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, the 
Local Government Board had no such 
ae of superintendence, and if they 

ad, without the assent of the local autho- 
rities he should not think it advisable to 
exercise them. The Local Government 
Board rendered certain assistance in 
carrying them out; but it would be very 
undesirable that they should become re- 
sponsible for the execution of these 
works. 


POST OFFICE—EDINBURGH POST 
OFFICE SORTERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MILLER asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has received a 
Memorial from the letter-sorters in the 
General Post Office, Edinburgh, craving 
an increase of pay ; and, whether he has 
given any answer; and, if so, to what 
effect ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he had 
received such a Memorial, but the sub- 
ject formed only one part of a large 
scheme of revision, and he could give 
no further information upon it at present. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—TRANSFER 
OF ARMS, STORES, &e. 
QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance, If he would 
explain to the House the discrepancy 
between the Return presented to the Do- 
minion Parliament in 1871, and that re- 
cently presented to this House, the former 
showing the sum charged to Canada for 
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arms, ammunition, and stores made 
over at or about the time of the with- 
drawal of the Imperial troops to be 
£168,808 16s. 10d., the latter represent- 
ing it as £92,327 13s. 83d.; why cast- 
iron guns of an obsolete character were 
charged for at their contract price when 
manufactured twenty-seven and twenty- 
nine years before; if it is not a fact that 
for a majority of the articles sold, in- 
cluding many of a perishable character, 
the rates charged exceeded cost price (as 
laid down in No. 1 Balance Sheet, War 
Office Price List), and in many cases 
even the Contract or No. 2 Balance 
Sheet prices; and whether any inquiry 
has been or will be set on foot into these 
matters ? 

Str HENRY STORKS: Sir, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s Question con- 
sists of four parts, which I will deal with 
seriatim. 1. The Return of 1871 pre- 
sented to the Dominion Parliament is 
not in our possession, but I can explain 
the facts of the alleged discrepancy. 
The value of the armaments and stores 
originally proposed to be handed over 
to the Dominion Government amounted 
to £168,808 11s. 3d. The Dominion Go- 
vernment subsequently decided not to 
take over about 25,000 Snider arms, and 
a large amount of Snider ammunition. 
Other modifications were made in the 
original list, which reduced the final 
amount to be paid by the Dominion Go- 
vernment to £92,327 13s. 83d. 2. The 
great majority of the iron guns were 
handed over at the price of old iron; 
but a few guns which had never been 
fired, and were available for conversion, 
or were of the recognized patterns in 
the service, were sold at the contract 
prices in England, without the ad- 
dition of departmental charges, amount- 
ing to 15 per cent. 3. The instructions 
as regards the valuation of stores and 
the prices charged were as follows :— 
New stores and stores which are as good 
as new—cost price per Balance Sheet 
No. 2, Woolwich Vocabulary; used 
stores—reduction varying from one-third 
to two-thirds from cost price on Balance 
Sheet No. 2. The General Officer Com- 
manding in Canada was, on the 5th of 
June, 1869, instructed to direct the Con- 
troller to submit to him the names of two 
or more officers specially selected for 
their competency to decide on the value 
of the stores to be handed over, and a 
copy of War Office Letter to Colonial 
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Office, June 5, 1869, was also sent for 
the guidance of the General Officer Com- 
manding, in which it is stated that such 

rtions of the supplies as are likely to 
be required for the Forces of the Do- 
minion should be offered to the Dominion 
on repayment of their present value, or 
at such moderately reduced rates as may 
be agreed upon by the officers of the 
respective Governments. 4. No inquiry 
as to the prices charged has been or will 
be made, as no complaint has been re- 
ceived from the Dominion Government 
on the subject. 


BASTARDY LAWS— PROCEEDINGS IN 
BASTARDY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, considering that the existing forms 
of proceedings in Bastardy have been 
virtually repealed and are to some ex- 
tent obsolete, he will take immediate 
steps for issuing new or altered forms in 
lieu thereof, pursuant to the powers 
vested in him by the new Bastardy Act 
of the present Session ? 

Mr. STANSFELD in reply, said, 
that he had already given instructions 
for the framing of new orders, and that 
as soon as they were framed and approved 
they would be issued. 


ARMY—CONTRACTS FOR POWDER— 
BELGIAN AND ENGLISH PEBBLE 
POWDER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MALCOLM asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, Whether any ex- 
periments have been made to test the 
strength and quality of the Belgian 
pebble powder; and, if so, with what 
results, as compared with that made by 
the Government and by private English 
firms; and, whether the Belgian pebble 
powder, contracted for at sixty-nine 
shillings per barrel, is of the same 
strength and quality as that marked P. 
on page 146, Statement C., of the ma- 
nufacture in the Royal Gunpowder Fac- 
tory, Waltham Abbey, and there stated 
to cost sixty-three shillings and three- 
pence per barrel ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, the 
Belgian pebble powder has been proved 
in the usual way, which consists in 
firing from one to three rounds, as may 
be found necessary, from an 8-inch gun 
with 35 lb. charge of powder and_ 180- 
pounder shot, to test the muzzle velocity 
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and pressure within the gun. The 
velocity should be within the limits of 
1,420 feet to 1,480 feet, and the pressure 
not exceeding 20 tons on any one point. 
It is also tested for density, size, and 
appearance of the pebbles and absorp- 
tion of moisture. If the powder does 
not fulfil these tests it is rejected. As 
to the results, the percentage of rejec- 
tions of the Belgian powder amounted 
to 26 per cent on the whole quantity 
supplied, while that of the private Eng- 
lish firms varied from 28 per cent as a 
minimum to 49 per cent asa mean. As 
regards our own manufacture, it has to 
pass the same proofs as other powders 
— by the trade. The Belgian 
pebble powder, contracted for at 693., is 
delivered under the same specifications as 
the powder manufactured at Waltham 
Abbey during the year ending 31st of 
March, 1872, of which the price by 
Balance Sheet No. 2 was 63s. 3d. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE— 
THE QUEEN +. CASTRO.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the payment of the 
witnesses for the defence of the Tich- 
borne Case, Whether it is in his recol- 
lection that a Motion was made last 
Session for a Return of Copies of appli- 
cations to the Solicitor of the Treasury 
for the payment of such expenses, and 
that the Right honourable Gentleman 
did on that occasion specify several of 
the applications that had been so made; 
and, whether he adheres to the state- 
ment on Monday last that no such ap- 
plication had been made; and, if he do 
not, whether he will consent to lay 
Copies of such application upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I entirely adhere 
to the statement I made on Monday, 
and it is also in my recollection that a 
Motion was made last Session, to the 
effect stated by the hon. Member. I re- 
ferred to certain Memorials received at 
the Home Office and the Treasury from 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, and Southamp- 
ton, praying that the Government would 
investigate the ‘incontrovertible evi- 
dence in the defendant’s favour.” There 
were two more from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Dewsbury, praying that the Govern- 
ment would pay the expenses of the 
trial. Now, in answer to the Question 
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put to me the other day, I stated that 
the Home Office would readily under- 
take to consider, in conjunction with 
the Treasury, any applications made by 
the persons really concerned in the de- 
fence ; but I do not consider that repre- 
sentations made by the majorities of 
public meetings or suggestions from 
private Members like my hon. Friend 
can form a proper basis for forming any 
decision in this matter. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had one 
further Question to ask. Assuming 
that he should feel it his duty, as it re- 
lated to a question of fact, to publish 
the Correspondence which had passed 
between the Treasury and himself, would 
the right hon. Gentleman deem it his 
duty to prosecute him? He bene 
leave to point out, in explanation, that 
anything that was said, printed, or pub- 
lished tending in any way to influence 
the mind of the jury during the present 
trial was regarded as a contempt of 
court, He begged leave, therefore, to 
repeatthe Question, and to ask, Whether, 
in the event of his publishing the Cor- 
respondence, his right hon. Friend 
would deem it his duty to prosecute 
him for contempt of court ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I must refer my hon. 
Friend for an answer to the Attorney 
General, who is the officer of the Govern- 
ment charged with prosecutions in such 
matters. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CARDIFF 
MAGISTRATES—MR. PLIMSOLL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a printed paper, dated 
“111, Victoria St., April 20th, 1873,” 
signed ‘Samuel Plimsoll,” which has 
been recently circulated among Members 
of this House, and which contains the 
following statement— 

“Thad heard much of Cardiff and the adja- 
cent ports. A large firm of shipowners told me 
five years ago that so bad was the system of 
overloading there (owing to the readiness of the 
bench to commit men to prison who refused 
service, and also to the general carelessness of 
life of seamen) that they had been obliged, very 
reluctantly, to take all their ships off the station, 
at great temporary loss, because they would not _ 
consent to make profit at the cost of drowning a 
crew now and then; and, loading their _ 
fairly, they were placed at too great a disad- 
vantage. The managing partner of this firm 
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told me that ships were constantly sailing from 
Cardiff certain to founder if they met with rough 
weather ;”’ 


whether he has any reason to believe 
that so grave a charge against the 
bench of magistrates at Cardiff has any 
sort of foundation in fact ; and, whether 
it is his intention to institute any in- 
quiry with reference to such charge, or 
otherwise to enable the bench of magis- 
trates at Cardiff to vindicate their con- 
duct in the matter ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I suppose, in com- 
mon with every other Member of this 
House, I received the letter which con- 
tains the statement referred to; but that 
statement was so vague and general that 
I did not think it necessary to refer to the 
stipendiary magistrate at Cardiff, be- 
cause I thought it would be putting him 
ina very unfair position if he were called 
upon to answer a charge which was not 
sufficiently specific. I may say, however, 
that the stipendiary magistrate at Cardiff 
who deals with these cases had for many 
years been Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions of the county of Glamorgan, and 
stands deservedly high in public respect. 
I had therefore, primd facie reason to 
suppose that he never had committed a 
sailor to prison without proper reason. 
I may also add that since this Question 
was put on the Paper, I have received 
a letter, not addressed to myself, but 
written by the stipendiary magistrate, in 
which he says that a careful inquiry has 
been made into 60 cases which have oc- 
curred during the last year, and in only 
two of these cases was any defence made 
of overloading or unseaworthiness, and 
in only one of these the defence was 
substantiated, and defendants were re- 
leased. But I may say that the proper 
place to investigate these statements will 
be before the Royal Commission ; and I 
have no doubt my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby, who has printed them, 
has inquired into the trustworthiness 
of his authorities, and that, when the 
time comes, he will be prepared to give 
proof of them. 


ASSASSINATION OF CAPTAIN CHARLES 
AGNEW.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Major Gavin, , 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that Colonel 
Stanton had reported on March 30 from 
Alexandria the death of Captain Charles 
Agnew, of the 16th Lancers, at Ismailia, 
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after having been wounded at Suez on 
the evening of the 20th of that month. 
Both Mr. West, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Suez, and the Italian Vice Consul 
would appear to have acted with energy 
and promptitude, and three men un- 
doubtedly implicated in the affair had 
been arrested; but, unfortunately, the 
early departure of the steamship Gol- 
conda prevented the evidence of two en- 
gineers of that ship being taken as to 
the identity of two of the men who were 
arrested. Orders had been sent to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
agent at Bombay to send these two men 
back to Suez as early as possible for the 
purpose of giving further evidence in 
the matter. Mr. Consul West stated, 
moreover, that the three men were re- 
tained in arrest by order of the Italian 
Vice Consul, Signore de Gayzueta, to 
whose prompt and energetic action in 
the matter he bore the highest testimony. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Baxter.) 

[Bint 144.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, before 
the Speaker left the Chair he wished to 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relating to the Conference 
on the Sugar Duties now sitting in Paris. 
It was stated by the newspapers in the 
latter part of last month that France 
and England were agreed upon the ques- 
tion with the exception of a few matters 
of detail, but that Belgium and Holland 
raised difficulties. It had since been 
stated that Belgium alone was opposed 
to refining in bond, to which the other 
three Powers had assented. The trade 
in this country was very anxious upon 
these points. Under the present sys- 


tem, the import of refined sugar into 


this country had increased from, in round 
numbers, 37,000 tons to 89,000 in nine 
years, and, at the same time, the num- 
ber of refiners in London had dwindled 
from 23 to 3. This was very serious, 
and was caused, they learnt, by the large 
bounty given in France to the exporter, 
amounting to nearly £5 per ton ; so that 
duty-paid French sugar was sometimes 
cheaper in London than that in bond in 
Paris. The circumstance that sugar was 
assessed according to colour led to the 
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artificial colouring of refined sugar, called 
by a new term déclassement, the result of 
which was that sugar thus browned 
sold for more than white sugar because 
it paid less duty. The Convention had 
never worked well, though frequently 
amended. In this, as in other cases, 
we had been out-mancuvred by the 
foreigner. But we should be in a still 
worse position if the Convention were 
abrogated altogether, as some hon. Mem- 
bers had suggested. The English re- 
finers were not afraid of their French 
rivals on fair ground with no favour ; 
but they could not compete with those 
who were heavily subsidized out of the 
national Exchequer; and though the 
consumer, doubtless, profited for the 
moment, yet if the English trade was 
destroyed it did not require much fore- 
sight to predict that he would eventually 
pay dearly for his temporary advantage. 
He wished, therefore, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in what position the 
negotiations were at present; and whe- 
ther there was any prospect of some 
really satisfactory arrangement ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given him Notice of his 
Question he would have given him exact 
information upon the subjects to which 
it related. The Conference, as he under- 
stood it, was at an end, and they had 
arrived at three resolutions. It had, 
however, come to no resolution about 
refining in bond. The Conference had 
come to a resolution that for the future 
the colour of sugar should not be the 
principal test in France for refiners, and 
that, he apprehended, was favourable as 
far as it went to the trade. If the Ques- 
tion was repeated to-morrow, he should 
be i a position to give a more definite 
reply. 

Min. STEPHEN CAVE said, he would 
repeat the Question to-morrow. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that in 
some parts of London houses bond fide 
occupied for the purposes of trade had 
been rated from 6d. to 9d. in the pound, 
and complaints had been made on the 
subject to the Inland Revenue. He 
wished to know whether a clause would 
be introduced into the Bill to render 
the liability to rating of such houses 
clear, and whether the Secretary to the 
Treasury could give the House an under- 
taking that business houses should con- 
tinue to be rated at 6d. in the pound ? 
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Mr. BAXTER said, he had been 
assured by the proper authority that it 
would not be necessary to introduce a 
clause, as what was necessary could be 
done by a Government regulation. 

Mr. HERMON said, he hoped that the 
House would receive some intimation 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the manner 
in which he proposed to secure the large 
sum of about £3,000,000 which he would 
require to pay the Alabama Indemnity. 
There were already symptoms in the 
money-market which led the commercial 
community to apprehend that, possibly, 
there might be such a disturbance of the 
market as would place them under severe 
pressure. It was not a question as to 
the Bank raising its rate to 6, 7, or 8 
per cent, but whether a panic, with all 
its disastrous results, might not be oc- 
casioned. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the impor- 
tance of this matter, as it affected the 
commercial interests of the country, and 
would let them know his plans in order 
that they might form their own. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he 
thought this a convenient time to make 
one or two remarks in answer to an ap- 
peal made to him by the Prime Minister 
the other night. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked him why he had not 
brought forward the malt tax in oppo- 
sition to the income tax, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had answered that 
question himself. [Mr. Guapsrone dis- 
sented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head ; but he (Colonel Barttelot) 
oc well recollected his statement. 

he right hon. Gentleman asked how it - 
was that he (Colonel Barttelot), who 
brought forward the malt tax in oppo- 
sition to the income tax, could vote for 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith)? The 
answer to that was that no division took 
place ; but with regard to the second 
point he would venture to point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
(Colonel Barttelot) had brought forward 
the question of the malt tax in opposi- 
tion to the income tax the Prime Minis- 
ter would then, like his right hon. Friend 
who sat near him (The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) have become the poor man’s 
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friend, and he would have stated that 
the income tax pressed very severely 
upon certain classes, and it would, no 
doubt, have been a very unwise course 
to have run the malt tax against the 
income tax. He had, however, received 
indications from certain quarters of the 
House which showed him that the malt 
tax question was making way. The 
question having been intrusted to him, 
he could only say that he should take 
what he considered a fitting opportunity 
of bringing it forward in this Session or 
the next — without entangling it with 
other questions which some hon. Mem- 
bers might think of as great or greater 
importance. He should, however, at the 
proper time do what was necessary to 
test the feeling of the House on the 
subject. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Exemptions of hotel keep- 
ers, &c., from duty on servants, under 
32 & 33 Vict., c. 14). 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, the clause 
related to the exemption of tavern and 
hotel keepers from duty in respect of 
servants wholly employed by them for 
the purpose of their business. He 
wished to know whether it rendered 
hotel-keepers who employed occasional 
waiters liable to pay duty in respect of 
these occasional waiters? There was a 
class of waiters who went about from 
hotel to hotel to do occasional work when 
any dinner was being given in any hotel 
where the ordinary staff of waiters was 
insufficient for the work, and it was to 
men so taken in for a day or two that 
this question applied. 

Mr. BOWRING asked for a defini- 
. tion of male servants, because he said 
that a large number of tradesmen in 
Exeter had been charged 15s. for male 
servants because a porter or an errand 
boy in their service had occasionally 
cleaned a pair of boots or had cleaned 
knives. If the duty was rightly levied 
in such a case, the evasions were enor- 
mous. But as the only category under 
which such persons could be charged 
was as pages or waiters, he did not think 
the interpretation of the Board of Inland 
Revenue could be correct ; he therefore 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to devise some words by which 
such persons would be relieved from 
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duty, as a real grievance was now ex- 
perienced by their employers. 

Troe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of the clause was 
to exempt hotel-keepers and persons en- 
gaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors 
from duty in respect of persons wholly 
employed by them for the purposes of 
such business. Of course, if they were 
employed otherwise they would not come 
within the exemption. [Mr. Crawrorp: 
Are occasional waiters to be charged for?] 
That does not seem to be touched upon 
by this clause at all, inasmuch as he 
does not serve his whole time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the un- 
derstanding on the part of the public 
certainly was that hotel-keepers and 
other persons who were obliged to call 
in an additional number of waiters for 
temporary purposes were not to be 
charged. The waiters might be em- 
ployed once only. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER understood the word ‘“ wholly,” 
used in the clause, to refer to persons 
employed in no other capacity. How- 
ever that might bear on the question of 
his hon. Friend he did not know. In 
reference to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Exeter (Mr. Bowring), he 
should say that any amount of employ- 
ment in the capacity of a domestic ser- 
vant would render the employer liable to 
the duty on male servants. 

Mr. HERMON: Suppose the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself gives a 
dinner party and employs extra waiters, 
I want to know whether he pays, or do 
they pay their own taxes ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot say whether they will 
pay their own taxes, because it is not 
put upon waiters; but I am quite certain 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not pay. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Schedule A. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wish to avail 
myself of this opportunity to make an 
observation or two before the Bill passes 
into law. In the debate which took place 
the other night the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, at 
the close of a very eloquent speech, 
stated broadly that under the present 
Customs’ tariff of this country the luxu- 
ries of the poor man are taxed, but that 

















the luxuries of the rich are free of duty. 

Mr. GuapstonE: I said generally. | 

es, generally. Now, I am quite aware 
that id am entering” upon a very wide 
subject ; but I think it my duty to call 
the attention of the House to the danger 
indicated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and, 
indeed, to a great extent, created by 
himself. Since the year 1852, according 
to the Statistical Abstracts, more than 
£14,000,000 of Customs’ duties have 
been abandoned—that is to say, more 
than £17,000,000 of these duties have 
been repealed or reduced — but some- 
thing more than £3,000,000 of them 
have been re-imposed. So that,on the 
whole, £14,000,000 of Customs’ duties 
have been abandoned since the year 
1852, and among these duties — and 
forming a great part of them — were 
the duties upon the luxuries of the rich, 
precious stones, articles of decoration 
and of vertu, silks and other luxuries. 
Upon all these articles the duties have 
been repealed, and I hold that this ex- 
cessive simplification of the tariff is 
dangerous in the extreme; because, 
when we have it stated on the highest 
authority in the House that the luxuries 
of the poor are taxed, whilst the luxuries 
of the rich are untaxed, I see nothing to 
withstand the process which this Bill is 
carrying out—namely, the gradual abo- 
lition of the remainder of the Customs’ 
duties—and nothing in the condition of 
our financial regulations to prevent an 
additional aggregation of duties upon 
property. Years ago I entertained this 
apprehension, and, by anticipation, ex- 
pressed this opinion ; but now that I find 
the Legislature taking step after step to 
reduce the financial condition of this 
country to the dangerous point to which 
it is approaching, I think it my duty 
again to call the attention of the House 
to these facts. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Schedule B. 

Mr. MACFIE said, that already a 
very large proportion of the reduction 
of duty on sugar had reached the con- 
sumers, and very shortly the whole of it 
would reach them.” As to the malt 
duty, there was a very strong opinion 
growing in favour of temperance, and 
he did not think that it would be accept- 
able to the country that they should 
lower the duty upon malt or beer. 
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Mr. BOWRING pointed out that the 
proportion which Scotch and Irish 
farmers paid under Schedule B as com- 
pared with English farmers, was not a 
fixed proportion, but varied with every 
variation in the amount of the tax. He 
would like to know, in the case of the 
present year, how it was that whilst the 
duty under Schedule B in England was 
1}d., in Scotland and Ireland it was 
only 13d. ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that one good reason was 
that the distinction had existed so long. 
He believed the reason why Scotland 
was charged less was that the people 
there paid higher rents than in England. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 





REGISTER FOR PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPALELECTORS (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Hibbert.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 24th April. } 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 9 (Double qualifications). 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
moved, in page 7, line 19, to insert— 

“Tt shall not be necessary for a candidate 
for the office of common councilman of the City 
of London to be on such list for any particular 
borough to qualify him for the office of common 
councilman.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. C. E. LEWIS moved, at end of 
clause, to add— 

“ Provided, That in no case shall the revising 
barrister erase any such name until he has 
been satisfied by evidence on oath that the 
name of the person to be erased is that of a 
person entered on more than one of such lists.” 


He explained that his object was simply 
that the barrister should not be led by 
mere observations in court to strike 
names out of the list. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
The Act of 1867 made it the duty of the 
Revising Barrister to strike out a name 
if it should appear in more than one 
polling district, without receiving evi- 
dence upon oath. 

Mr. 0. E. LEWIS remarked that it 
frequently happened that in large bo- 
roughs the same name appeared several 
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times upon the Parliamentary list, and 
if somebody in court said that the name 
referred to one person only when in fact 


it was not so, the barrister might strike. 


names out of the list and unwittingly 
disfranchise persons. 

Mr. R. SHAW said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would be persevered in. 

Mr. LOCKE also expressed the same 
opinion. He knew an instance where 
the Revising Barrister was told that a 
man was dead, and was just about 
striking out the name when the man 
walked into the room. There should be 
evidence on oath in such cases. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would not be pressed, 
and upon Report he would bring up a 
clause upon the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Grounds of objection to be 
specified in notice. 6 & 7 Vict. c. 18. 
Sec. 28 & 29 Vict. c. 36, s. 6). 

Mr. RATHBONE moved, in page 7, 
line 39, after ‘‘ objected to,” to insert 
as a fresh paragraph— 

“Tt shall be the duty of the overseers, in the 
interval between the publication of the lists 
of objections and claims in a parliamentary or 
municipal borough and the revision of the lists, 
to inquire, so far as may be, into the matter of 
the several claims or objections.” 


Mr. COLLINS said, he had no objec- 
tion to an inquiry into claims; but he 
thought it very undesirable that they 
should have an inquiry into the matter 
of objections. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he hoped the 
Committee would not accept the Amend- 
ment. They ought not to impose upon 
the overseers any duties of this kind. 

Mr. C. REED also thought it would 
be putting a very invidious duty upon 
the overseers. 

Mr. GOLDNEY wished to know what 
the overseer was to do after he had 
made this inquiry. If he were to report 
to the Revising Barrister, then what 
ought to be done? He thought this 
was a fatal objection to the Amendment. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CHARLEY moved, in page 8, 
line 2, at end, to add—‘ This section 
shall not apply to lodgers.’ He said it 
was very difficult to ascertain whether a 
person was entitled to the lodger fran- 
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chise or not, and the present Bill ori- 
ginally contained no réference whatever 
to lodgers. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought this Amendment would do 
away with the effect of the 5th clause 
by a side wind. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 (Costs of objection). 


Mr. ©. E. LEWIS moved, in page 8, 
line 17, to leave out—“ or to any person 
claiming to be on such list of voters.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. C. E. LEWIS complained that 
under this clause they narrowed the dis- 
cretion given by the present law to the 
Revising Barristers to award costs. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Proceedings on objection 
made to voters). 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS said, the clause 
required a Revising Barrister, previously 
to hearing any objection, to institute a 
preliminary inquiry on oath as to the 
bona fides of the objector. He moved, 
in page 8, line 29, to leave out all after 
‘“‘ require,’ down to and including 
‘‘ satisfaction,’ in line 29, and insert— 

“The objector to state the. ground of his 
objection against such person, and unless the 
revising barrister shall be satisfied that such 
objection has been made bona fide, and that 
there exists prima facie some ground for putting 
the person objected to to the proof of his quali- 
fication.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS objected to 
throwing the duty of preparing the lists 
of voters on the overseers, who were by 
the clause required to discharge such 
duty without additional pay. They all 
knew that the overseers’ lists, if not 
revised periodically, would become gra- 
dually defective and corrupt. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment. The object of the clause was to 
prevent frivolous objections. 

Mr. ©. E. LEWIS said, it would be 
impossible to carry on a proper system 
of registration, especially in counties, 
under the clause. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, the 
difficulty arose from the clause being 
made to apply both to the attendance 
and non-attendance of the voter to sup- 
port his vote, 

















Mr. COLLINS thought that the ob- 
jector ought to be able to state his 
elief without giving actual personal 
roof, which in some cases was almost 
impossible. 
rR. WHALLEY said, the Liberal 
party in Liverpool intended by means 
of this Bill largely to recruit their 
strength by putting 1,000 or 2,000 ficti- 
tious voters on the register, trusting to 
the deterrent effect of the 40s. penalty 
to prevent their being objected to. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the intentions 
of the Liberal party in Liverpool were 
to have as pure and as good a register 
as possible. The monstrous assertion 
of the hon. Gentleman formed part of a 
delusion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped no diffi- 
culty would be thrown in the way of a 
just and fair objection. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ prima 
facie proof to be given to his satisfac- 
tion’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 
Noes 103: Majority 66. 


Clause added to the Bill. 
Clauses 14 and 15 agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Successive occupation). 

Mr. COLLINS moved to omit the 
clause, on the ground that its tendency 
would be to invite objections. Ifa man 
resided only for two or three days at 
one house his name could be put upon 
the register, though he might reside 
elsewhere for the remainder of the twelve 
months, the present law requiring that 
he should occupy the same premises for 
a year to entitle him to a vote. The 
clause would give great power to the 
overseer, and throw upon the public a 
burden of objections. 

Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 127; 
Noes 66: Majority 61. 


Clauses 17 and 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Expenses and receipts of 
town clerks. 6 & 7 Vict. c. 15, 8. 55.) 

Mr. CAWLEY moved, in lines 12 
and 18, the omission of the words “or 
overseers,” on the ground that overseers 
were in the habit of making charges 
against town clerks for the work they 
did, not as part of their regular duties 
as ‘‘ overseers,’”’ but as an extra fee alto- 
gether for work done in the capacity of 
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individuals. If the words he objected 
to were allowed to remain, overseers 
would make one charge against the 
borough for preparing lists, and also 
another charge at their own will and 
pleasure, and as there was no audit in 
respect of such latter payments there 
was no control over them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his objection. This clause 
made no alteration in the existing law. 
It merely extended the operation of the 
law to the expenses, whatever they 
might be, incurred by the overseers in 
the performance of the duties imposed 
upon them by the Act. 

Mr. CAWLEY repeated that the 
charge was made, not as overseers, but 
as individuals. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, on the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Mr. Cross), agreed to 
consider the point before Report. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
after Clause 8, to insert the following 
clause (Power to arrange lists by streets). 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. GREGORY (for Mr. Lopzs) 
moved, after Clause 16, to insert the 
following clause (Suitable places to be 
procured for revising barristers’ courts). 


Clause amended and agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. RATHBONE (for Mr. James) 
moved, after Clause 17, to insert the 
following clause (Evening sittings of 
revision court). 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. H. R. BRAND moved, after 
Clause 24, to insert the following clause 
(List of persons disqualified by parochial 
relief). 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. CHARLEY moved the following 
clause (Power to alter number of re- 
vising barristers to be appointed under 
6 and 7 Vic. c. 18, s. 28). 

‘Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill, 

Mr. COLLINS moved the following 
clause (Repeal of part of forty-fourth 
Clause of 5 and 6 Will. 4, ec. 76). 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill, 
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Mr. C. E. LEWIS moved the follow- 
ing clause. (Town clerk not to act as 
agent). 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


On Motion that the first Schedule 
stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS called attention to 
the particular dates in the Bill, at which 
various operations under it were to be 
effected or carried out as being impos- 
sible or impracticable for effecting the 
objects proposed. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Government 
had decided to accept the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. 
Collins), and instead of the 24th of 
June being the qualifying period, the 
date would be the 31st of May. The 
advantage of that would be to give more 
time for all the earlier steps in the pre- 
paration of the register. The earlier 
dates would all be put back just two 
months, beginning with the Sth of 
January, which date would be altered 
to the 1st of November. He thought 
these alterations would be a great im- 
provement. During the present year 
everything would go on as it was now 
with respect to the present law as to the 
lists. There would be no alteration. 
They would have to provide for post- 
poning the operation of the register 
only until next January. 


Schedule amended, and agreed to. 


Second Schedule. 

Mr. GREGORY ‘moved, in page 17, 
Form A, column 3, to leave out ‘‘shed,”’ 
and insert “ building.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Friday 16th May, and to 
be printed. [Bill 158.] 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Winterbotham.) 

[Brit 108.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. GORDON said, the Bill had 
come on sooner than he had expected. 
As his hon. Friend the Member for Bute 
(Mr. ©. Dalrymple), who had given 
Notice of his intention to move that the 
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Order for the Committee should be dis- 
charged; and that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee was not 
present, and the Lord Advocate himself 
was not in the House to listen to what 
he was about to say, he thought it was 
desirable that this measure should not 
be proceeded with to-night. Moreover, 
the Writers to the Signet in Scotland, a 
most influential body, had drawn up a 
Report upon the Bill, which would be in 
the hands of Scotch Members either to- 
night or to-morrow morning, and he 
thought it important that the Report 
should be seen by the Members of the 
House before they proceeded any 
further with the Bill. He knew that 
the Writers desired that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
that was the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bute. They were all agreed as 
to the object they had in view — that 
was, that all unnecessary titles should 
be abolished, and that economy in the 
granting of the charters was desirable, 
and the only question was how these 
things should be effected. He appealed 
to the Lord Advocate to put off this Bill 
until next week, so as to afford the 
House an opportunity of considering 
the views expressed by the conveyancers 
of Scotland. He thought this no unrea- 
sonable request — especially as there 
were not more than eight or ten Scotch 
Members present. However, he should 
discharge his duty by moving that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee,” — (Mr. Gordon,) — instead 
thereof. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had expressed with great repetition his 
great desire that this Bill should not be 
proceeded with now, or if that wish ex- 
pressed by him should not be assented 
to on this side of the House, that it 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. He agreed with him that the Bill 


was one of great importance, and that it 
was a Bill of great detail, such as ought 
to receive from the House as much con- 
sideration as it would receive from a Se- 
lect Committee; but he could not con- 
sent either to delay the consideration 
now or to refer it to a Select Committee, 
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As to the eo of the very important 
body—the Writers to the Signet—to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had referred, he (the Lord Advocate) 
had received a copy of that document ; 
as no doubt his hon. and learned Friend 
had also; and he had to say in answer, 
that he did not propose to pass any of 
the clauses of the Bill to-night to which 
that Report particularly referred, or that 
he should pass them until an opportu- 
nity had been had of considering the 
suggestions it contained. He must resist, 
and ask the House to decide on the 
Motion which had been submitted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on behalf 
of the hon. Member for Bute—namely, 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. It had been before the 
House substantially as it now stood for 
three years—he might almost say four 
years—and therefore he held it quite 
reasonable that they should proceed to 
the consideration of it now in the ordi- 
nary way. They were now in the posi- 
tion to do so, if they ever could be. No 
doubt the Bill was of a very technical 
character, and was therefore well suited 
for discussion in a Select Committee. 
But the same might be said of any 
other Bill relating to.a technical subject, 
and the Bill having been before Parlia- 
ment at least three years, he thought 
they were not likely to get much more 
assistance from the professional bodies 
in Scotland. He must therefore ask in 
' the interest of progress that there should 
be no further obstruction or delay, and 
that they should proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Bill. 

Dr. BALL said, there was no subject 
which could be more appropriately re- 
ferred to a Select Committee than a sub- 
ject of Scotch law. The Prime Minister 
recently denied that Irish Members 
should deal alone with an Irish ques- 
tion, even when they were unanimous, 
and said that Scotchmen and Englishmen 
had a right to be heard. He claimed 
the same right with regard to Scotch 
subjects. So singular were the terms in 
Scotch law, so extraordinary were its 
peculiarities, that no lawyer of the Irish 
or English Bar could of himself, with- 
out some assistance, arrive at the mean- 
ing of them. Further, few persons, 
even of legal experience, could under- 
stand many of the terms used in this 
measure, and therefore he thought the 
best means of dealing with it would be 
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to refer it to a Select Committee. In 
Treland prolixity in conveyancing had 
been much diminished, owing to the 
example and practice of the Encumbered 
Estates Court. You might carry in your 
waistcoat pocket a deed of that Court con- 
veying a large estate, and upon which 
you might raise money safely. He desired 
to establish in England and Scotland 
the same cheap and expeditious system 
of conveyancing which had been intro- 
duced in Ireland. It was desirable that 
a Select Committee should consider the 
measure, with the view not of delaying 
it, but that it might be well considered 
by legal minds before being passed by a 
majority who did not understand its pro- 
visions. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that as he understood the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate on the 
recommendations of the legal and pro- 
fessional bodies in Scotland, he was not 
inclined to press that part of the Billon 
which there might be any expectation 
that the House would receive any sug- 
gestions from that quarter. He had 
himself seen in confidence the Report of 
the Writers to the Signet which was not 
yet complete, and he might say that 
difficulties would arise on some details, 
particularly in reference to the third 
clause. He was also informed that the 
legal body in Glasgow had the subject 
under consideration. The Bill was now 
changed for the better. It was a mode- 
rate Bill, and he for one was disposed to 
support the going into Committee, 
though in some parts there might be 
considerable difficulties to overcome. 
Hitherto, when the Bill had been 
brought on, it had been brought on at 
such an hour that it was impossible that 
it could be fairly considered, and he 
thought it might be fixed for a time 
when the House would pay some atten- 
tion to it. If Her Majesty’s Government 
would listen to the suggestion for going 
into Committee and reporting Progress, 
he hoped they would be able at a future 
stage to get a morning sitting, and to 
discuss the Bill with advantage. 

Mr. CHARLEY thought the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House at a morning 
sitting on this Bill, would be a very 
Select Committee indeed, and he hoped 
the country would take notice that there 
were only six Members on his side of 
the House when the Lord Advocate pro- 
posed to go on with the Bill. It was 
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said to be a good Bill, but he gathered 
from one or two Memorials which had 
been sent to him on the subject, that it 
was anything but a moderate Bill. One 
of its provisions proposed to attack pro- 
perty acquired by the Church of Scot- 
Jand under Sir James Graham’s Act, of 
the value of £400,000, and he trusted 
that if the Amendment were not ac- 
ceded to, Progress would be reported as 
soon as they got into Committee. 

Mr. M’LAREN said, he was not 
going to discuss the merits of the Bill. 
He thought the suggestion for reporting 
Progress as soon as Committee was got 
into was a fair one, but what he rose to 
say was, that he objected to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Lanarkshire?(Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) to take the Bill at a 
morning sitting. That course had been 
taken before with something like this 
result—that English and Irish Members 
did not attend, and they might just as 
well allow the Government to carry the 
Bill in any way they liked. Besides he 
could not but think it disrespectful to 
shove off the business of Scotland into a 
Committee in order that the business of 
the other parts of the Empire might be 
transacted. They had, he thought, the 
same right to have their business consi- 
dered in the early part of the evening as 
English and Irish Members. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he quite agreed 
with what had just been said, and 
thought it would be most convenient 
that they should go into Committee and 
that Progress should belreported, in order 
to give time for expression of opinion by 
those learned bodies, and also to give an 
opportunity to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Dr. Ball) to master 
those legal laws which were so strange to 
him. No doubt when he had accom- 
plished this the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be able to afford valuable 
advice. At the same time there was no 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to proceed further than reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
would draw attention to what took place 
with regard to the English Bill 40 years 
ago. The Bill for improving English 
conveyancing in the reign of William IV. 
was referred to aCommittee of lawyers, 
with Mr. Carr at their head, and on 
their recommendation a Bill was passed 
by the House which, though it might 
need amendment now, had stood the 
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test of 40 years’ working. He suggested 
the propriety of adopting a similar 
course on the present Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bux 135.] 
(Mr. William Henry Gladstone, Mr. Baxter.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Bazter.) 


Mr. BAXTER rose to explain that 
the object of the measure was to repair 
an accidental omission on the part of 
the heads of one or two Departments of 
State, especially of the War Office. 
Under the Superannuation Act of 1859 
a certificate of qualification from the 
Civil Service Commissioners was a neces- 
sary condition for obtaining a pension. 
It had been discovered, however, that a 
considerable number of persons had 
been going on for years working at 
lower salaries than they could have got 
elsewhere, under the conviction that 
they would be entitled to receive pen- 
sions; but when the Treasury refused 
to grant them they stated that the 
heads of the Departments had _ not 
told them of the necessity of procur- 
ing certificates from the Civil Service 


‘Commissioners. In 1871 pensions were 


refused to no fewer than 225 artificers 
employed at Woolwich under the War 
Office. They had all entered the service 
after 1859; but the authorities had 
failed to inform them of the — of 
obtaining a certificate from the Civil 
Service Commissioners. The same thing 
occurred in the case of other employés 
under the War Office. Two sergeants 
in the Military Hospital at Chelsea and 
two officials in the Convict Department in 
Tasmania were likewise refused pensions. 
All these, believing they would be pen- 
sioned, had served at lower salaries than 
they would otherwise have received, and 
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the Bill simply proposed to put them in 
the same ew as they would have 
occupied if the heads of Departments 
had told them immediately what it was 
necessary for them to do. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN, in rising to move 
the rejection of the Bill, said, it was a 
very remarkable thing that neither on 
its introduction nor on the occasion of its 
second reading was the slightest reason 
adduced for it by any Member of the 
Government. He was unavoidably ab- 
sent at the time of the second reading; 
but he had read the reports in Zhe Times, 
which, he supposed, was generally looked 
on as an authentic record of what 
occurred in Parliament. The measure 
professed to deal with certain cases 
which did not come under the opera- 
tion of the Superannuation Act of 
1859; but it was most extraordinary 
that the omission referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been 
found out till the year 1873. He could 
not understand such negligence on the 

art of heads of Departments. The 
Ripitalenisttives Fund was rapidly in- 
creasing, and he intended to do what he 
could to strike at the root of the system. 
He was satisfied it led to a class of men 
being employed who were very ineffi- 
cient public servants. Again, when a 
Government was hardly pressed there 
was such an inducement to abolish old 
offices, in order to pension off the 
holders of them, and then to create 
new ones for the hangers on of the Go- 
vernment that the system became most 
demoralizing in its operations. The Bill 
of 1859 was warmly discussed, and Sir 
Henry Willoughby strongly objected to 
it, predicting what its effect would be. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
whose name was on the back of the Bill 
of 1859, stated that the increase caused 
by that Bill would not be more than 
£70,000 a-year at the outside; and, in 
reply to the late Mr. Wilson, who esti- 
mated the increase would be £100,000, 
the right hon. Baronet expressed his be- 
lief that it would be nearer £50,000 than 
£70,000. In 1859 the superannuation 
allowances in the Civil Service were, in 
round figures, £167,000. They increased 
to £256,000 in 1869, to £338,000 in 
1870, to £399,000 in 1871, to £415,000 
in 1872, and to £416,000 in 1873; while 
the estimate for 1873-4 was £424,000. 
These figures, he thought, would justify 
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the House in resisting any measure 
which tended to increase superannuation 
allowances; and he therefore would con- 
clude by moving that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on that day six 
months. 

Mr. MELLOR seconded the Motion, 
on the ground that an examination of 
the Estimates for a series of years 
showed that the superannuation allow- 
ances added to the non-effective services 
showed a total of £5,250,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “‘That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” —(Ir. Joshua Fielden, )—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Coronet BARTTELOT pointed out 
that, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, the Government were 
paying lower salaries to men than they 
would otherwise receive by holding out 
to them the hope of obtaining pensions. 
This was a most mischievous system, 
which ought not to be tolerated by the 
House, and he should therefore vote for 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fielden). 

Mr. WHITWELL concurred with 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
thinking this a most mischievous sys- 
tem, which they ought not to tolerate. 
These superannuations caused a regular 
annual increase of the National Debt. 
The Government ought to pay their ser- 
vants properly, and not throw the bur- 
den of their superannuations upon pos- 
terity. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, the explana- 
tion of the circumstances which rendered 
this legislation necessary had just been 
stated for the first time, but could not 
be declared satisfactory. Was the House 
dealing with cases before or after 1859? 

The CHancettor of the ExcHequer: 

ter 1859.] It was said that these 
public servants had been appointed in- 
advertently, and he admitted that it 
would be unfair to visit the fault of the 
heads of Departments upon their sub- 
ordinates. Butit would only be reason- 
able first to show that they were com- 
petent for the work they undertook to 
perform, and before they got their pen- 
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sion they should obtain their certificate. 
He could not see the propriety of grant- 
ing pensions after only 12 years’ service. 
In Committee he should move a clause 
that the persons concerned should only 
be entitled to their pensions on receiving 
the certificate of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 110 ; Noes 
43: Majority 67. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Amendment of Superannu- 
ation Act, 1859). 

Mr. DICKINSON moved the intro- 
duction of the words ‘Civil Service,” 
with the view of subjecting to examina- 
tion and to the necessity of obtaining a 
certificate the persons already in Govern- 
ment employ who had not undergone 
examination. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that an Act of Parliament 
had been passed requiring persons to 
pass a Civil Service examination before 
they were admitted to the Civil Service, 
but a number of persons had been work- 
ing for many years in the different De- 
partments without having, through in- 
advertence, submitted themselves to ex- 
amination and obtained the requisite 
certificate; and by this Amendment, 
after 10 or 12 years of meritorious ser- 
vice, they were to be tested to see if they 
were fit. He thought that was a gross 
injustice. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this was an at- 
tempt to whitewash the heads of Depart- 
ments, and pay pensions to persons who 
had been improperly appointed by them. 
If the Act of Parliament were a wise 
one, the House should uphold it, and 
insist that gentlemen who had not ful- 
filled the conditions it imposed should 
either forfeit its advantages or bring 
themselves within its provisions by sub- 
mitting to the necessary examination. 

Str HENRY STORKS explained that 
the Bill referred chiefly to workmen em- 
ployed in the gun factory at Woolwich, 
and as far as the War Office was con- 
cerned the amount at issue was incon- 
siderable. These persons haying been 
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appointed through inadvertence on the 

art of the heads of Departments, they 
had an equitable claim to consideration ; 
and, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State for War, the Treasury 
had agreed to provide for their claim in 
this Bill. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
thought the wording of the Bill too 
general. If it applied only to artificers 
at Woolwich he should have no objec- 
tion to the Bill; but for all that appeared 
on the face of the Bill, there was no 
limitation, and it would apply to the 
whole Civil Service. 

Mr. O’REILLY believed the Bill 
applied also to warders in prisons and to 
some appointments in the Post Office, 
If some words were introduced into the 
Act rendering it clear to whom it was to 
apply the opposition to the measure 
would disappear altogether. Why not, 
instead of several public Departments, 
say certain public Departments? He 
did not think it would be well to compel 
the men to submit to the examination 
now. He did not think that he could 
pass the examination which was required 
of him years ago. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, it might have 
been proper to insist on the examination 
with regard to the men appointed be- 
tween 1859 and 1861, but perhaps not 
with regard to the other hands. He 
thought that before the Bill was passed 
a list of those who were to be benefited 
by it ought to be laid before the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the best course which the Com- 
mittee could pursue would be to report 
Progress, so as to give the Government 
an opportunity of introducing words into 
the Bill limiting its application to the 
persons to whom it was intended to 
apply. 

Mr. BRUCE contended that the lan- 
guage of the Bill expressly limited its 
operation to certain persons. 

Dr. BALL, having the greatest con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government in 
all matters of finance, would vote for 
them on the present occasion, especially 
as he was satisfied that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would never have sanctioned 
the introduction of a Bill to pay money 
merely from motives of generosity of 
benevolence, nor indeed unless he had 
been forced to’ it by considerations of 
inexorable justice, 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it desirable that 
the words of the Bill should be suffi- 
ciently wide to include all those whose 
cases ought to fall within its operation. 
The second recital of the Bill limited its 
operation to the case of those who, being 

erfectly innocent themselves, by the de- 
fant of their superiors had not obtained 
the necessary Civil Service certificate. 
Was it the wish of the House of 
Commons that in consequence these 
persons should be deprived of the pen- 
sions which they had fairly earned ? 

Mr. R. SHAW read the first section 
of the Bill to show that under it Her 
Majesty’s Government would have the 
power of applying its provisions to the 
case of any person they chose, and that 
they would, therefore, have an unlimited 
power of pensioning. He should vote 
for the Committee reporting Progress. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Bill should be left as it stood, and that 
the responsibility for carrying it into 
effect should be thrown upon the heads 
of Departments. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
restrict the Bill to the artificers men- 
tioned by the Surveyor General ; whereas 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
open the door to pensions being given to 
persons in higher positions. He had no 
confidence in the heads of Departments, 
through whose neglect of duty many 
thousands of pounds had been unneces- 
sarily pate § on superannuation funds. 
If other cases came to light, the Govern- 
ment could bring in a second Bill. He 
would support the Motion for reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN said, he thought 
that the persons for whom the Bill was 
intended should be placed in a Schedule, 
so that it might be known definitely to 
whom it would apply. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN expressed 
surprise that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was usually represented as 
a close-fisted economist, should now be 
described as a lavish spend-thrift. Ifthe 
Bill were restricted, as suggested, an 
accidental omission would necessitate the 
introduction of another Bill. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he did 
not see why the Bill should not include 
all classes of Civil servants, who by in- 
advertence of their superiors had omitted 
to obtain their certificates. 
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Mr. WHITWELL agreed that the 
Bill should be more strictly limited in 
its operation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was sure 
the Committee were anxious to do justice 
to public servants, and in any case of 
doubt to give them the benefit of it. His 
right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had stated that he could not 
undertake to give the names beforehand, 
it being impossible to tell precisely who 
would be found to come within the scope 
of the Bill, and it was undesirable that 
Bills should be brought in to include 
one individual after another in the benefit 
of the measure. The Government had 
no objection, within a reasonable time, 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
names of the persons to whom the Bill 
should apply, such list to be completed 
by the next Session. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
did not understand why the limit of time 
in the Bill should extend as far as 1875. If 
the names were submitted to Parliament 
for consideration, there could be no ob- 
jection to the measure, but their decision 
should be final. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that the House should not have the 
function of deciding on each individual 
case; but he would agree to limit the 
time for making known the claims under 
the Bill to three or six months. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, thinking 
the right hon. Gentleman had fairly 
met the difficulty, would withdraw his 
Motion for reporting Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Ji. Dickinson), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, in 
page 2, line 12, after ‘‘Commissioners,”’ 
to insert— 

“A certificate from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners shall not be deemed to be necessary 
to entitle any officer of the High Court of 
Chancery, or of any judge thereof, who shall 
have been appointed prior to the passing of this 
Act, or on his subsequent promotion to any com- 
pensation, pension, retiring annuity or super- 
annuation allowance, to which he may be entitled 
by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parliament now 
in force; but it shall be lawful for the Lord 
Chancellor, with the concurrence of The Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, to 
require any person to be hereafter appointed an 
officer of the Court of Chancery, or of any judge 
thereof, to pass such examination as they may 
deem necessary.” 


His Amendment was required as an act 
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of justice to those who had been ap- 
pointed prior to the passing of the Act. 

Mr. BOWRING pointed out that such 
an Amendment was not within the scope 
of the Bill according to its title. ‘ 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN admitted 
that the objection was fatal, and would 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS expressed 
a hope that the clause promised by the 


. Prime Minister would be brought up on 


the Report. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it should be 
so brought up. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
clause ought to be discussed in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if any 
difficulty requiring minute discussion 
should arise upon it the Bill should be 
re-committed. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jonday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—[Bu1 99.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. 
Stephen Cave, Mr. Richards) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 


* end of the Question, in order to add the words 


‘it is inexpedient to add to the duties at present 
imposed upon sanitary authorities constituted by 
the Act 1872, until their powers are better 
defined by a consolidation of the statutes, and 
appointments have been completed in conformity 
with the intention of the Act,’—(M*. Corrance,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT complained 
that the Government had not fulfilled 
the promise they made last Session, 
when they were hurriedly pressing for- 
ward a Bill on the subject of the 
public health, that they would this Ses- 
sion propose a measure for the consoli- 
dation of the statutes on the subject of 
the public health. He objected to the 
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second reading of a Bill of this impor- 
tance—for which the House was indebted 
to his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
Adderley), and not the Government— 
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after midnight. He hoped ample time 
would be allowed to discuss this impor- 
tant measure in Committee. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the Bill would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he hoped 
opposition to the Bill in its present state 
would be withdrawn, and that the Bill 
would be carefully considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN BILL. 
(Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Pell, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Kennaway) 
[BILL 8.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—( Mr. Clare Read.) 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was sorry 
to be obliged to oppose this Bill, coming 
as it did from the other side of the 
House. The Bill provided no means of 
inspection, and no local authority for 
carrying it out. The Bill, if carried in 
its present shape, would be utterly 
valueless—it would be a dead letter. 
What he wanted was that the Bill should 
be made operative. If the hon. Member 
(Mr. Clare Read) would say that he 
would accept inspection and make some 
other necessary amendments. he would 
be happy to withdraw his opposition. 
Unless the hon. Gentleman would accept 
this proposal, he would move that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Mundella.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CORRANCE said, he would sup- 
port the rejection of the Bill for reasons 
diametrically opposite to those of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. It was diffi- 
cult to cultivate the land advantageously 
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boys were to be kept off until they were 
13 years of age, they would never come 
on the land at all. On these grounds 
he asked the House if it was prudent to 
allow this measure to go further. 

Mr. BEACH supported the third 
reading of the Bill, as a Bill calculated 
to produce a considerable advancement 
in the interests of the country. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was sure the agricultural la- 
bourers of the country were thankful to 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) for having placed his name 
on the Bill. He would suggest the re- 
committal of the Bill, that certain Amend- 
ments which he had formerly put on the 
Paper, relating to the number of attend- 
ances at school, and the age at which 
children might be allowed to commence 
work, might be considered. 

Mr. BRUCE agreed with much that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had said; but did not think 
it fair when the measure had gone 
through discussion, and various Amend- 
ments had been disposed of, that they 
should be asked to consent to its being 
referred again to Committee. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he thought 
it better to take the Bill as it was than 
to run the risk of having no Bill at all. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Home 
Secretary had misunderstood the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
and he would suggest that the hon. 
Member should withdraw his opposition 
and let the debate be adjoumied to some 
other night, when they could discuss 
the question of the Amendments which 
should be introduced in it. 

Mr. CLARE READ declined to accede 
to that suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Posiic Bris—First Reading— 
Agricultural Children* (102); University 
Tests (Dublin) * (103). 


Constabulary (Scotland) {May 9, 1873} 
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Superannuations. 
Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 


sional Order Confirmation (No. 2)* (69); 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3) * (78); Land Drainage Pro- 
visional Order * (70), and passed. 


CONSTABULARY (SCOTLAND) SUPER- 
ANNUATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MINTO asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill for establishing a 
system of pensions or superannuations 
for the Scottish constabulary? He be- 
lieved that the case of the Scottish con- 
stabulary was peculiar, for they were the 
only wag force in the three Kingdoms 
for whom no means of pensions or super- 
annuation had been provided. There 
was no doubt at all events that the 
Metropolitan police, the Irish police, 
and the English county police were 
so provided for, and he could never 
understand why a similar provision had 
not been made for the Scottish. He had 
before drawn their Lordships’ attention 
to the singular fact that in the Act which 
regulated the Scottish constabulary, no 
provision was made for pensions or 
superannuations. Subsequently the sub- 
ject had been repeatedly mentioned in 
that House. In 1868 their Lordships 
appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the subject of the police. That Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that pro- 
vision for pensions and superannuations 
was very desirable. Nothing, however, 
was done, and he had been asking ques- 
tions on the subject very regularly up 
to three years ago without getting a 
satisfactory answer until on the last 
occasion the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Morley) replied that the subject was 
under the favourable consideration of 
the Government. Still, nothing was 
done ; and he was now informed by good 
authorities that the men who had re- 
mained content under the expectation 
raised by this answer, were becoming 
dissatisfied, and that it was becoming 
more and more difficult to obtain recruits 
for theforce. He trusted the noble Earl 
would be able to give a favourable an- 
swer to the Question he had put. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, tho 
Government were of opinion that such 
a system as that referred to in the Ques- 
tion of the noble Earl was one to be de- 
sired. All the materials had been col- 
lected with the view to the introduction 
of a Bill for the superannuation of the 
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English and Scotch police, and he 
believed the Bill had been actually 
drafted; but, unfortunately, the Go- 
vernment were so pressed for time, and 
had had so much business on hand in 
the last two or three Sessions, that they 
had found it impossible to bring the 
measure under the notice of Parliament. 
In the present Session the question of 
local taxation was under discussion, and 
as in that taxation there was a serious 
item for police charges, it would be im- 
possible to propose any provision for 
superannuation out of local rates. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer—Second Re- 
port—East India Finance [No. 194]. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee—Crvi SEr- 
vice Estimates. 

Pusuic Bitts — Resolution reported — Ordered 
Tet Reading—Canada Loan Guarantee * 
[159]. 

First Reading—Fulford Chapel Marriages Le- 
galisation * [160]. 

Select Committee — Tithe Commutation Acts 
Amendment * [81], nominated. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Commons 
Supplemental (re-comm.) * [153]; Local Go- 
vernment Board (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation* [139]; Railways Provisional 
Certificate (re-comm.) * [156]. 

rtrd as amended — Kast India (Loan) * 

103]. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 

F O14 ; Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment * 
101], and passed. 


RAILWAYS—COMMUNICATION BE. 
TWEEN PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in 
consequence of the cord communication 
between passengers and guards in Rail- 
way trains having proved a failure, the 
Board of Trade, upon the 19th July 1872, 
signified that they would withdraw their 
approval of this system of communica- 
tion from and after the 1st January 1873 ; 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the Board of Trade to enforce their order 
and to require the Railway Companies 
to adopt some more efficient means of 
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communication ; and, if any and what 
form -of communication has been ap- 
proved of by the Board? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, the hon. Member for East 
Surrey had correctly stated that the 
Board of Trade intended to withdraw 
their approval of the present cord com- 
munication after the 1st of January of 
the present year, but in consequence of 
the difficulty the Railway Companies 
had experienced in agreeing upon an 
improved mode of communication to be 
submitted to the Board of Trade, he 
had determined to extend the time. 
Meanwhile, experiments had been made 
of an improved mode of communication 
similar to that generally adopted in the 
United States. The experiments were 
made on a train in the presence of the 
managers of most of the Railway Com- 
panies and some of the officers of the 
Board of Trade. The result was that 
the new system, which was a system of 
passing a cord through the carriages in- 
side under the lamps, and about three 
inches below the roofs, had been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade. He had 
not been able to give his positive ap- 
proval to the system, but he had given 
it his sanction for three months in order 
that it might be fully tried. 


BRAZIL—BRITISH EMIGRANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FLOYER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any and what communications 
have been received from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls at Rio Janeiro upon the condi- 
tion and prospects of the working men 
and their families who upon various re- 
presentations have lately emigrated 
from this Country to Brazil ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Communica- 
tions, Sir, have been received at the 
Foreign Office from members of Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Rio Janeiro upon 
the condition and prospects of emigrants 
to Brazil; and it is at present under 
consideration as to what portions of 
those communications should be made 
public, due regard being had to the in- 
terests of the British public and the 
Brazilian Government. be course, what- 
ever portion is made public, will, in 
the usual way, be presented to the 
House. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot reply more explicitly to the 
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Question just addressed to me by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire. 


ARMY—THE 21sr R. N. B. FUSILIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Cartarn TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the ex- 
igencies of the service required that the 
2ist R. N. B. Fusiliers should, after a 
long service in India, be brought home 
in mid-winter and at once stationed in 
the north-east of Scotland; and, whe- 
ther, with the object of diminishing the 
loss of life and suffering to the troops 
and the women and children, caused by 
the sudden and extreme change of cli- 
mate, it cannot be arranged that regi- 
ments should arrive at some other time 
of year, or at all events be stationed on 
their first arrival in the milder parts of 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the proper 
season for the Indian reliefs is. not the 
hot time of the year, but the winter. 
The arrangements for the transports are 
made accordingly, and no battalion can 
be brought home at any other season. 
When the 2lst Royal North British 
Fusiliers arrived in England from India 
during the last winter, they were sent to 
Stirling, in conformity with the usual 
practice, which was always to send 
Scotch regiments to Scotland, both for 
the convenience of men going on fur- 
lough, and because it was the natural 
inclination of the men to get to Scot- 
land, an inclination which was always 
complied with, as far as the exigencies 
of the service would permit. No injury 
had, however, been done to the men by 
taking them into so cold a climate, and, 
according to the last Reports, out of 780 
men in the regiment, there were only 27 
upon the sick list. 


POST OFFICE—DETENTION OF MAILS 
AT CALAIS.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the frequent 
detention of the Mails at Calais conse- 
quent upon the want of water to float 
the steamboats ; and, whether it is pos- 
sible to apply a remedy to obviate the 
serious inconvenience and delay thus 
occasioned in the transmission of the 
Mails ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he 
was quite aware of the grievance, but it 
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was impossible for him to redress it. 
Her Majesty’s Government did all they 
could. A harbour at great expense had 
been made at Dover; it was accessible 
at all times of the tide, and they had a 
small steamer at Calais to land the mails 
and passengers when the water ran low. 
But on the other side there was no good 
harbour, and the French railway trains 
conveying the mails only ran at the rate 
of 33 miles an hour, while the English 
trains ran at the rate of 46 miles an hour. 


Marine. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—MR. PLIMSOLL 
AND THE CARDIFF SHIPOWNERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARTER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a printed Cir- 
eular signed by the honourable Member 
for Derby, dated 20th April last, and 
distributed amongst Members of the 
House of Commons, in which he states 
that certain information disclosing reck- 
less overloading in ships sailing from 
Cardiff had been withheld by the Go- 
vernment from a Member of Parliament 
seeking to save human life, and supplied 
by the Secretary of a Company of Un- 
derwriters to whom it had been given 
by the Board of Trade to aid them in 
making their investments ; and, whether 
he can give any explanation of the cir- 
cumstances referred to ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I am not surprised, Sir, that some hon. 
Member should ask me for some expla- 
nation of this circular, which has been 
widely distributed, especially, I believe, 
among religious congregations through- 
out the country. I have taken pains to 
ascertain accurately what are the facts, 
and the general answer I have to give 
to the Question is that the statement 
quoted from the circular is absolutely 
without foundation. The Board of 
Trade have never refused any informa- 
tion to the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll), for the simple reason that he 
has never asked them for any, in spite 
of repeated invitations on my part 
that he should do so. The circular re- 
verts to the circumstance which I ex- 
plained fully in the House some weeks 
ago—namely, that an agent of the hon. 
Member had applied to the Collector ‘of 
Customs at Cardiff for voluminous in- 
formation relating to ships sailing from 
Cardiff for the fast three years. The 
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answer was given without any directions 
from the Board of Trade and without 
their knowledge, but I think it was a 
proper one under the circumstances— 
namely, that it was not usual to allow 
the public to inspect the official books 
and documents, but that all their infor- 
mation was open to the Royal Commis- 
sion or the Government. I may add 
that a large part of the information 
asked for could not have been given by 
the Customs, and what is more to the 
purpose of the present Question, the 
Reports of the draught of water of ves- 
sels leaving port were not asked for by 
the agent at all. These are what the 
hon. Member has photographed and 
published ; and, as their very object is 
publicity and the exposure of cases of 
overloading, I find no fault at all with 
his photographs—the more public these 
things are the better. These are Reports, 
not from Cardiff merely, but from a large 
number of ports, showing the draught 
of water of vessels leaving port—a new 
thing, provided for by the Act of 1871. 
But the circular states that what was 
sternly refused to a Member of the 
House of Commons “ seeking to save 
human life has been supplied to a Secre- 
tary of Underwriters from the Board of 
Trade itself in London, in order to aid 
them in making their investments,” 
and supplied to the hon. Member for 
Derby by the Secretary of a Company 
of Underwriters. Now, this Secretary 
is Mr. Stephenson, the well-known Se- 
eretary of Lloyd’s, who has protested 
against these Board of Trade Reports, 
which he had lent to the hon. Member 
for Derby, being used for the purpose 
of attacking the Board of Trade. The 
facts are as follows:—The Reports of 
draught of water are made daily, and 
are sent up daily to the Board of Trade. 
They are there, by an arrangement 
with Lloyd’s, abstracted into a form 
which is at once sent to Lloyd’s, and 
which is there posted and made known to 
the whole of the persons interested in 
shipping who have access to that public 
and well-known place of resort. Further, 
these Returns at the Board of Trade are 
open to anyone who chooses to inspect 
or apply for them, and would have been 
given freely to Mr. Plimsoll or his soli- 
citor, had either so applied. As a 
general rule, short of paying for them as 
advertisements, there is no means of 
publishing information connected with 
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to Lloyd’s. In these Returns the words 
“deep”? or ‘‘very deep” are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Sometimes these 
words are a comment added by the offi- 
cial reporter to his Report of the actual 
draught of water; but in general they 
are expressions only of the impression of 
the reporter where, from defective mark- 
ing of the scale of feet upon the ship, or 
for other reasons, the actual draught of 
water cannot be given. I am happy to 
be able to add that careful inquiry has 
been made at Lloyd’s into every one of 
the cases mentioned in the Returns 
heliotyped by the hon. Member for 
Derby in which the words ‘‘deep” or 
‘very deep’’ have been added; and it 
has been found that every one of those 
vessels has made the voyage on which 
it was bound when the Report was mado 
in perfect safety. The circular goes on 
to say that there is also a separate and 
worse list, specially reported to the Re- 
ceiver of Wrecks, and that the hon. 
Member for Derby cannot obtain ac- 
cess to it. The fact is there is no 
such separate list made, or kept either 
by the Surveyors of Wreck or by any 
other officer of the Board of Trade ; and 
I must repeat that the Reportson draught 
of water made to the Board of Trade are 
open to the examination of any one, and 
are invariably sent to Lloyd’s. The only 
explanation of the circular I have been 
able to arrive at is, that there are a few 
exceptional cases in which the Secretary 
at Lloyd’s exercises his discretion in not 
posting up every remark that may be 
made upon avessel in the Returns of the 
surveyors furnished. by the Board of 
Trade. Thatis the case, I am informed, 
in very few instances: and, at all events, 
the Board of Trade have nothing to say 
to it, because every Return received is 
sent to Lloyd’s for purposes of publicity. 
This is not the occasion to speak of the 
value of these Reports, though I am 
assured by high authorities that they are 
found already to have a very useful effect 
in checking the practice of overloading ; 
but, at all events, their utility will be 
fully tested by the Royal Commission, 
because the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade has handed them in to the Royal 
Commission, and has given full expla- 
nations with respect to them. The 
notion that the Board of Trade wishes to 
keep these Returns back from the hon. 
Member for Derby, or from any one 
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else, is really absurd, and I can only re- 
gret that the hon. Member did not think 
it right to obtain such information from 
the Board of Trade as would have made 
it impossible for him to publish the un- 
founded statements of the circular. 


CATTLE—IMPORTATION OF GERMAN 
CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If there is 
any truth in the reports which are cur- 
rent on the Continent, that the restric- 
tions upon the importation of German 
cattle, by which they are now consigned 
to separate water-side markets, are about 
to be removed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
there was no truth whatever in certain 
statements in one German newspaper, to 
the effect that it would soon be an- 
nounced by the British Government that 
cattle might be taken to the Islington 
Market for inspection ; or in another, to 
the effect that when the restrictions were 
removed cattle, though affected with foot 
and mouth disease, might be taken to 
the Old Market, after a few formalities 
had been gone through. The Govern- 
ment would in future, and had up to 
this time, retained these restrictions or 
relaxed them according to the infor- 
mation it might have obtained. At 
present Government had no information 
which would induce it to relax the re- 
strictions. He could not at all imagine 
how the report had got into the German 
newspapers. 


SUGAR DUTIES—THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES.—QUESTIONS ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the report is correct that the Conferences 
held in Paris on the Sugar Duties have 
resulted in the conclusion of a fresh 
Convention; and, if so, what are the 
provisions of the new Convention ? 

TarCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Conference has agreed 
upon a Convention, which contains three 
terms, which are as follows:—1. That 
sugars are not to be assessed by colour 
only, but by strength, which may, if 
necessary, be ascertained by analysis, or 
by any means Government may choose 
to adopt, and that when so tested, if the 
strength prove sufficient, the sugar may 
be hs 9 to a higher class. 2. That 
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Belgium and other countries producing 
beet-rootsugar,and charging duty thereon 
by the density of the juice, are to raise 
the charge for duty from 1,500 to 1,600 
degrees. 3. That France is to put her 
Duties and Drawbacks into co-relation, 


.| as required by the Convention in 1864. 


There is no.article relating to refining in 
bond. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH asked how long 
this Convention would be in force ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: For something under two years. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS — IN- 
VESTMENT OF DEPOSITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATNEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, at the end 
of the last financial year, all the money 
belonging to depositors in the Post Office 
Savings Banks (with the exception of 
the balance in the banker’s hands) was 
invested according to the Act 24 Vic. 
ec. 14; and, if not, to state the amount 
uninvested, distinguishing the amount 
in the banker’s hands ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, all the money belonging 
to depositors in the Post Office Savings 
Banks at the end of the last financial 
year was invested according to the Act 
24 Vic. c. 14, with the exception of the 
balance in the Bank of England to the 
credit of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners on account of Post Office Savings 
Banks, and the balance in the hands of 
the Postmaster General and his officers. 
The balance to the credit of the National 
Debt Commissioners at the Bank of Eng- 
land on Post Office Savings Banks ac- 
count on the 3lst of March last was 
£1,268,000, and of this amount £430,000 
was received from the Post Office on that 
day. The estimated balance remaining 
due to the National Debt Commissioners 
by the Post Office on account of Savings 
Banks deposits on the 31st of March last, 
after payment of the sum of £430,000, 
was £88,900. This balance included 
Post Office Savings Banks cash in the 
hands of nearly 5,000 postmasters. It 
also included remittances in transit and 
bills not arrived at maturity. The 
balance in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners on the morning of 
the 31st of March was only £838,000, 
of which sum £500,000 was reserved for 
an advance promised to the Irish Church 
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April. Out of the remainder, the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners were making 
daily advances under the Pensions Com- 
mutation Act, and were investing in 
stock at the rate of £50,000 a-day. The 
transfer of the £430,000 was quite un- 
expected. . 


AFRICA—WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS 
—THE ASHANTEE INVASION. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. M‘Arruvr, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, we have to-day received Despatches 
from the West Coast of Africa up to the 
16th of April, and I regret to say that 
the news is not of a satisfactory charac- 
ter. After two severe engagements, in 
which the Fantee tribes had fought 
bravely and maintained their positions, 
they had retreated along the whole 
line, and the Ashantees were reported 
likely to advance upon Cape Coast 
and Elmina. The Administrator, Colonel 
Harley, who in his last Despatches 
stated his belief, that the Ashantee 
force did not exceed 4,000 men, now 
tells us that he had been misinformed, 
and that the estimate of 30,000 or 
40,000 was probably nearer the truth. 
It is due to Colonel Harley to say that 
he has taken every step in his power, 
and has from the first rightly appre- 
ciated the nature and character of the 
invasion, which were misapprehended 
by Mr. Pope Hennessy. The cause 
of the invasion was placed beyond 
doubt by a letter from the; King of 
Ashantee to the Administrator, which 
stated that the invasion was the re- 
sult of the cession of Elmina by the 
Dutch to the English Government, and 
that he was determined to re-take it. 
Every precaution has been adopted, and 
I trust that the next telegram will be 
of a more satisfactory character. 

In reply to Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the Houssan police were en- 
gaged with the Ashantees, and he was 
sorry to say there had been some casual- 
ties, not very serious, however, and of 
no very great extent. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCA. 
TION (IRELAND)—REV. MR. O’ KEEFFE, 


QUESTION, 


Mr. BOUVERIE: I wish, Sir, to 
put a Question to the Prime Minister 
with respect to the Order of Business on 
Monday night. I observe that last night, 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland placed a 
Notice upon the Paper of his intention 
to move on Monday night for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into and report to the House the 
circumstances of the dismissal by the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland of the Rev. Robert O’Keeffe 
from the office of Manager of the Callan 
male, female, and infant National Schools 
and the Newtown and Coolagh National 
Schools by their order of April 23, 1872, 
and of the removal of the said schools 
from the roll of National Schools by 
their order of the 7th January, 1873. 
I wish to know, Whether it is proposed 
to bring the Motion on on Monday; 
and, whether it is intended that it shall 
have precedence of the Orders of the 
Day, or when it can be debated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Such a Motion 
as that it is quite plain could only go on 
in the way proposed if it were received 
with general and unanimous approval 
by the House. If I am to understand 
from my right hon. Friend that there is 
a disposition to raise a debate upon that 
Motion, undoubtedly we must make some 
arrangement in the course of the even- 
ing in respect to the time of taking it; 
and before the House closes I shall be 
prepared to make a statement upon the 
subject. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I asked the Ques- 
tion, because I propose to give the fol- 
lowing Notice of an Amendment to the 
Motion:—To leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ That,’ in order to in- 
sert these words— 

“This House having already before it, and 
having partly ordered to be laid before it, Copies 
of all the Minutes of Proceedings and of all 
Correspondence with the Board of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, relating to the school at Callan, 
and to the Rey. Father O’ Keeffe, will pass to the 
Orders of the Day.” 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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MERCANTILE MARINE—LIGHTS IN 
THE CHANNEL.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK, in rising to call 
attention to the state of the lights in the 
Channel, and to move— 

“ That it is expedient that fog signals, either 
steam whistles or guns, or both, be added to the 
lights on the Skerries Island, the Codling Bank, 
and the Tuskar Rock, and that the light on the 
Codling Bank be improved; also that a Royal 
Commission be appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject of fog signals before the desultory 
establishment of signals at various points makes 
it difficult to apply a proper system for the 
whole of our coasts,” 
said, he trusted he should not be thought 
to be stepping ultra crepidam in calling 
attention to a subject, which no one but a 
sailor could deal with satisfactorily. His 
only excuse for moving in the matter 
was that he had been asked to do so by 
those who were thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, and had in it a vital 
interest, being commanders of large 
steamers running between Liverpool 
and America. He was aware that very 
much might be said on the general 
question, of lights and signals, but he 
should restrict himself to the matter he 
had been asked to bring forward, leay- 
ing hon. Members who had a practical 
acquaintance with navigation to deal 
with the subject more fully and ac- 
curately than he could pretend to do. 
He thought it likely that a lands- 
man, on first taking up an Admiralty 
chart of the Channel, blazoned all over 
with yellow and red patches, which in- 
dicated fixed, flashing, and revolving 
lights, would be disposed to think it an 
easy thing to navigate a vessel in a sea 
so well lighted up. He would probably 
say, ‘‘There seems to be a light or a 
signal at every six or eight miles, what 
more could possibly be desired ?”” Un- 
fortunately, however, facts proved that 
numerous as were our beacons and sig- 
nals, and great as had been the expense 
connected with them, they were still too 
few, and serious losses of life and pro- 
perty every year, were the result of this 
insufficiency. In what he was saying, 
he was not speaking of losses and 
disasters which were occasionally caused 
by the fury of the elements; for ex- 
ample, the terrific hurricane of the 26th 
of October, 1859, in which the Royal 
Charter perished, and 446 human beings 
and property to the value of £1,000,000 
sterling were swallowed up by the sea 
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in a single shipwreck, was a calamity 

ainst which the precautions and efforts 
of man were unavailing. He spoke 
rather of such accidents as happened on 
the 17th and 24th of May, 1872, when 
the Cunard steamer Zripoli, of 2,000 
tons burden, and the Halcyon steamer, 
of 700 tons, were lost on the rocks south 
of the Tuskar Lighthouse. The weather 
being comparatively fine, the 250 pas- 
sengers and the crew of the Zripoli, and 
the crew of the Halcyon, were all rescued ; 
but had the sea been high and the wind 
stormy, it was very probable that hardly 
a soul would have escaped, and as it 
was, the steamers themselves were to- 
tally wrecked. In these, and many 
similar cases, losses were incurred which 
might have been avoided, and it was to 
such cases that he wished to call atten- 
tion. The east coast of Ireland, from 
the Saltees, at the entrance of the Irish 
Sea, to Dublin, was lined with a formid- 
able series of dangers, both shoal and 
rock, There were first the Saltees and 
the Tuskar Rocks ; then the Glassgorman 
Bank and the Wolf Rock, the Moul- 
ditch, Horseshoe, Fraser, India, Arklow, 
Kish, and Bray Banks, besides smaller 
shoals, while to add to these dangers, 
the tidal wave which swept round Ire- 
land and entered the Irish Sea by the 
Northern and Southern Channels, ran 
at times with extreme velocity near the 
dangers on the eastern coast. During 
spring tides the velocity of the wave 
was six knots an hour near the Northern 
Channel, and might easily set a vessel 
beyond its reckoning. Although the 
lights were sufficient in fine weather, 
they were not so in fogs, which pre- 
vailed on the east coast more than on 
the other coasts of Ireland. There were 
at Liverpool 28 days of dense fog on 
an average throughout the year, being 
one day in every 13, and there were, he 
believed about the same number of foggy 
days on the east coast of Ireland. But 
hazy weather was still more prevalent 
and was hardly less dangerous. It was 
in hazy weather that the Zripoli and the 
Haleyon were lost. At such times as 
lights were hardly, if at all, visible, the 
sailor depended on soundings or on fog 
signals, and those who had read Mr. 
Beazeley’s interesting lecture on the 
subject knew that signals by gongs and 
bells, which, with one exception, that of 
the fog trumpet at Howth Bailey, were 
the only fog signals on the Irish coast, 
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were wholly inadequate, as their sound 
was lost in the roaring of the sea and 
the wind, and the noise of the paddle- 
wheels or screw. Therefore, let hon. 
Members picture to themselves the 
case of a Transatlantic steamer leav- 
ing Liverpool in foggy wintry wea- 
ther. She would lay her course 50 miles 
W.S.W. Supposing the steamer left 
Liverpool at 1 p.m. she would arrive 
opposite the Skerries Island at six 
o’clock. If the weather were foggy the 
light would not be visible, consequently 
the steamer would probably run too far 
to the west, and her situation would only 
be ascertainable by sounding, which 
meant delay. His informants therefore 
recommended that there should be a 
owerful steam-whistle placed on the 
Skerries Island, and the Members of the 
Trinity House, in the Report of the 4th 
of November, 1872, which he held in 
his hand, also recommended that there 
should be a distinct fog signal upon 
the island, in the vicinity of which 
wrecks were exceedingly numerous, and 
he (Mr. Eastwick) was informed by a 
great authority in such matters, that it 
should be a steam-whistle, 8 inches in 
diameter, sounded at a pressure of 75Ib. 
Such a whistle had been adopted with 
great success in Canada, and, as ap- 
peared from the Elder Brethren’s re- 
port of their visit to that country, such a 
whistle on the Manicouagan lightship at 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence was 
capable of being heard at a distance of 
12 miles. The steamer, hearing this 
signal, would alter her course a point 
or so, and run 45 miles 8.W. and by 
W., which would bring her nearl 
abreast of the Codling Light-vessel. 
This vessel showed a red light, revolving 
every 20 seconds, but the light, for some 
reason or other, was often mistaken for 
the light of an ordinary vessel, and 
steamers were thus sometimes led to 
run too far to the west into dangerous 
proximity to the Kish and Bray Shoals, 
where there was only from a fathom to 
a fathom and a-half water, though they 
were steep and therefore highly danger- 
ous. The light on the Codling Bank, 
therefore, should be improved, and a 
powerful steam-whistle of 10 inches 
diameter, and sounded at a pressure 
of 60lb., should be placed in the light- 
vessel, or if that were not approved, 
there should be a gun signal to be 


fired every half-hour during fogs or 
Mr. Eastwick 
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hazy weather. On hearing the whistle 
or gun; the steamer would again alter 
her course and steer nearly due south 
past the north and south Arklow Light- 
vessels. From the southernmost of these 
to the Tuskar Lighthouse was 31 miles. 
The Tuskar was thus described in 
Findlay’s ‘Sailing -Directions for St. 
George’s Channel : ”’”— 

“The Tuskar Lighthouse is constructed on 
the principle of those on the Eddystone and 
Bell Rock. The ringing of two bells denotes 


the proximity of the rock in foggy weather. 
The rock is 15 feet above high water.” 


In Staff Commander Hoskyns’s “ Sailing 
Directions for the Coast of Ireland,” 
published in 1866, by the Admiralty, it 
was said— 

“The Tuskar Rock is the most out-lying 
danger to the eastward of Carnsore Point. Be- 
sides the principal rock which is elevated 15 
feet above high water, there are several smaller 
ones, together covering an area of about 300 
yards by 150.” 

Well, on arriving at the Tuskar it was 
very essential, should it be too foggy to 
see the light, or should there be any 
doubt about the distance from the rocks, 
that the steamer’s position should be 
known by hearing a fog-signal beforo 
she steered 8. W. for the Fastnet, where, 
too, there ought to be a fog-signal, and 
whence she would run out to sea and 
lose sight of the land altogether. He 
would suggest, therefore, that there 
should be a powerful steam-whistle 
at the Tuskar also; and had there 
been such a signal in 1871 it was his 
belief that the Zripoli and the Haleyon 
would not have been lost. -He was 
unable to say whether there was space 
on the rock for a detached fog-signal 
house, or whether, if there were space 
sufficient, the site would be a safe one. 
If these conditions could not be insured, 
the engine and apparatus would have 
to be placed in the lighthouse itself. The 
Trinity House authorities had also re- 
commended, though with some hesita- 
tion, a fog signal for the Fastnet Rock 
lighthouse, and he supposed, therefore, 
there could be no insuperable difficulty 
about having one in the Tuskar. The 
first expense of the three fog-signals he 
had suggested would be about £4,223, 
and there would be a proportionate 
yearly expense, which altogether would 
be a small amount to pay for increased 
safety to the valuable steamers running 
between Liverpool and America, to say 
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nothing of the fleets of smaller craft con- 
tinually passing and re-passing along 
the east coast of Ireland. But on the 
subject of expense, he wished to call 
attention to what was said at page 22 
of Sir Frederick Arrow’s Report — 
“The Americans do not consider the 
question of expense is to be weighed 
for a moment against that of safety.” 
That principle ought to be adopted 
in this country, and all necessary ex- 
penses of this description should, in his 
opinion, be defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. As to the objection 
he had sometimes heard, that the more 
aids one gave the sailor the more 
reckless he became, and that losses in- 
creased at least in equal proportion to 
the augmentation of lights and signals, 
it filled him with astonishment. Had 
there been a fog signal at the spot where 
the Atlantic was wrecked the other day, 
would there have been that terrible loss 
of life and property? But the true 
answer to the objection was, that if this 
reasoning were carried out to the end 
there ought to be no lights and signals 
at all. But for the last three centuries 
we had been proceeding on the opposite 
principle. In the 17th century there 
were only five lights on the British 
coasts, and shipwrecks were more fre- 
quent then. In the 18th only 52 more 
were added; butin the 19th no less than 
434 were added to the list. Besides the 
reason given in his Resolution for ap- 
pointing a Royal Commission, he would 
observe that there had been no such Com- 
mission since that of 1858, which re- 
ported in March, 1861, and the subject 
had been growing immensely since then. 
There was a multitude of questions 
which required to be settled by a Royal 
Commission. Why, for instance, was 
an instrument of larger diameter, with 
a lower pressure of steam, used on board 
light vessels than at shore stations ? 
Again, it had been asserted that the 
sound of Holmes’s trumpet was equally 
powerful over a horizontal are of 90 
degrees, and that four such trumpets 
grouped formed a holophone of 360 de- 
grees, but that and the merit of Holmes’s 
trumpet generally required to be tested. 
Some experiments with different instru- 
ments used as fog-signals were de- 
scribed in the Report of the Trinity 
House authorities of the 4th of No- 
vember last, but far more exhaustive 
trials ought to be made in this country, 
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and they might be made under the 
authority of the Royal Commission. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he believed the principal 
objeet of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Penryn (Mr. Eastwick) was to attract 
the attention of the House to the im- 
portant matter which he had so ably 
handled, and that he had no intention of 
pressing the Motion, if he received satis- 
factory assurances from the Board of 
Trade. All that was asked was, that 
there should be no unnecessary delay in 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Trinity Brethren, in favour of placing 
fog-signals of the most powerful de- 
scription on points of the coast at pre- 
sent most imperfectly guarded; and the 
President of the Board of Trade and his 
able advisers on nautical subjects must 
welcome the Motion as justifying them 
in promptly adopting the suggestions of 
the Trinity House. Whenit was known 
that from 300 to 400 lives were lost 
every year from vessels stranded on our 
coasts—many of those shipwrecks oc- 
curing in foggy weather—enough had 
been said to justify the small expendi- 
ture which was required, in order to 
substitute a more perfect for the present 
imperfect system of fog-signals. It was 
not his intention to criticize the Trinity 
House, whose administration of their 
important and extensive business left 
little to be desired. Our lights were 
quite as powerful as the French, and 
superior to those of every other nation ; 
and though the outlay of foreign Go- 
vernments in the construction of light- 
houses had been greater than that in Eng- 
land, the light-ships placed in numerous 
exposed situations on our coast main- 
tained their positions in the most tem- 
— weather, and had very rarely 

een driven off their stations. Our 
coasts; moreover, according to the Royal 
Commission of 1861, -were better sup- 
plied with buoys than any foreign coasts, 
and these buoys were maintained in 
admirable order. In short, the Trinity 
system would appear to be nearly per- 
fect and worthy of the greatest maritime 
nation in the world in every respect, 
except in that which formed the subject 
of the Motion. In the matter of fog- 
signals, however, the coasts of the 
Canadian Dominion and the United 
States were infinitely better guarded 
than our own, that superiority being due 
to the extraordinary difficulties with 
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which those who navigated in American 
waters had to contend. While foggy 
days on our coasts did not exceed 60 or 
70 in the year, the American coasts were 
enveloped in fog for one-half of the 
year or more. Hence since the organi- 
zation of the Lighthouse Board in 1852, 
33 powerful whistles or trumpets had 
been established on the coasts of the 
United States, which were sounded by 
machinery during fog. But if we had 
fortunately less fog than the American 
mariners, it did not follow that it was 
not worth while to provide the best de- 
scription of fog-signals in order to secure 
the greatest possible safety for those who 
navigate in British waters. The Royal 
Commission recommended the more fre- 
quent adoption of guns, or any other 
more efficient means for indicating the 
locality of lighthouses during fog. The 
uselessness of bells had been pointed 
out by Mr. Beazeley, in a lecture recently 
delivered before the United Service In- 
stitution, in which he said that a bell 
weighing 2} tons had been heard only 
one mile to windward against a light 
breeze. Meanwhile the fog-signals in 
use on the American coast had been 
carried to a very high degree of perfec- 
tion. The Trinity Brethren said that 
all the horns and whistles they had 
heard on the American coasts might be 
safely relied upon, when care and atten- 
tion were used, to a range of from two 
to eight miles. Sometimes the sound 
would penetrate to much greater dis- 
tances; for instance, he was informed 
by his constituents, the fishermen of 
Hastings, that the steam fog-horn at 
Dungeness could be heard at a distance 
of 14 miles with a light breeze off the 
land. As fog-signals, guns were equal 
to the apparatus in use in America; but 
the original cost of their establishment 
was not less than £1,000, as compared 
with an expenditure of from £600 to 
£1,400 for the horns and whistles worked 
by machinery, while the working ex- 
penses were considerably greater. To 
establish a light-vessel, at an original 
cost on the average of £5,000, manned 
with a numerous crew, and involving for 
maintenance an annual expenditure of 
£1,200, and then to hesitate to incur an 
additional outlay of £600 for providing 
the light-vessel with an effective fog- 
signal was an absurdity so glaring that 
the House would never sanctionit. He 


could not but acknowledge that the 
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efforts made by the Board of Trade from 
time to time to control the expenditure 
of the Trinity Brethren were due natu- 
rally to consideration for the pockets of 
the ratepayers, or rather to the natural 
desire that the system should be as eco- 
nomical as possible; but it was quite 
possible, on the other hand, to carry that 
virtue to an excess, and he trusted that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would not be led by any undue economy 
to expose himself to the criticisms which 
in that respect had been bestowed upon 
his predecessors in office. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that fog signals, either steam 
whistles or guns, or both, be added to the lights 
on the Skerries Island, the Codling Bank, and 
the Tuskar Rock, and that the light on the 
Codling Bank be improved ; also that a Royal 
Commission be appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject of fog signals before the desultory 
establishment of signals at various points makes 
it difficult to apply a proper system for the whole 
of our coasts,’’—(Mr. Eastwick,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
said, he wished the House exactly to 
understand what the Motion now made 
by the hon Member for Penryn (Mr. 
Eastwick) really was. As for himself, he 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue) had been by 
no means clear on the subject, for the 
hon. Member originally gave Notice that 
he would call attention to the state of the 
lights in the Channel, but the Motion 
actually made was to call attention to 
the state of the fog-signals in the 
Irish Sea, and, no doubt, of fog-sig- 
nals generally. The Motion did not 
raise the question of the lights round 
the coast of this country at all, but 
was confined to the question—no doubt 
important in its degree—of fog-signals, 
and thet with special relation to the 
coast of Ireland. The east coast 
of Ireland was described by the hon. 
Member as one of our most dan- 
gerous coasts. That he (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) believed, was true, but it was 
also one of our best lighted and protected 
coasts, for no part of our coasts had re- 
ceived greater attention than the east 
coast of Ireland—the particular part of 
the coast to which the Motion applied— 
as a very few years ago the lights there 
were overhauled and revised, their num- 
bers increased, and their whole condition 
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Trinity House, in communication with 
the merchants of Liverpool, headed, he 
believed, by their late lamented Member 
(Mr. Graves). That, however, was no 
reason why improvement should not go 
further ; but it showed that part of the 
coast had not by any means been neg- 
lected. There appeared considerable in- 
consistency in the Motion, because it first 
asked the House to resolve on certain 
questions of detail, quite unfit for a Re- 
solution of the House—namely, that fog- 
signals should be placed on particular 
selected points of the coast—and then it 
went on to propose that the whole sub- 
ject of fog-signals should be inquired 
into by a Royal Commission. The 
hon. Member would, probably, not de- 
sire to bind the House on each par- 
ticular point, and he (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) would show that the subject 
was entirely unadapted for such an 
inquiry, and also that such an in- 
quiry was not really required. The 
Motion ‘referred to three points on the 
coast. With respect to the first of them 
—the Skerries—the Trinity House had 
decided to place a distinctive fog-signal 
at that important point, which led up to 
Liverpool and the Mersey. As to the 
two other points, the question was still 
open, and was not decided in the nega- 
tive; for with regard to one, the Tuskar 
Rock, the hon. Member was himself well 
aware that there was considerable doubt 
whether room could be found there for 
the steam machinery that would be 
necessary to drive a steam whistle; but 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights had, 
within the last few days, been to the 
Board of Trade on the subject; the 
‘matter was treated as one well worthy 
of consideration, and an inquiry would 
at once be made into it. As to the 
whole question of fog-signals, the sup- 
position which seemed to underlie the 
Motion, and also the speech of the 
hon. Member who spoke last was, that 
they were very much behind hand in 
the matter ; that they had been greatly 
outstripped by other countries; that 
they had shown no disposition to make 
up for lost time; and that delay had 
been caused by the excessive parsimony 
of the Board of Trade in refusing to 
allow the Mercantile Marine Fund to be 
drawn upon sufficiently for those ob- 
jects. He was not ashamed of the 
economy of the Board of Trade in the 
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administration of that fund, but so far 
as he was aware the question of the 
extension of fog-signals had not been 
allowed to depend upon considerations 
of economy. He was perfectly willing 
to sanction all necessary and proper ex- 
tensions of a system which he admitted 
was not developed on our coasts to the 
extent which it deserved. We had, how- 
ever, profited by the example of other 
countries. A Committee of the Trinity 
House had visited Canada and the United 
States for the purpose of examining into 
the value of fog-signals, and of making 
a Report, which now lay on the Table 
of the House. Since the return of those 
gentlemen the list of points on which it 
had been decided to erect fog-signals 
had been largely extended. In the opi- 
nion of the authorities of the Trinity 
House, however, fog-signals had been 
unduly multiplied on the American 
coasts, and it would appear that po- 
litical and electioneering considerations 
entered there into the subject, and 
that lights were not always provided 
simply because they were needed. The 
example of America, therefore, required 
to be followed with great caution. The 
number of the fog-signals on the Ame- 
rican Coasts had the effect, moreover, 
in the opinion of the Committee to which 
he had just referred, of inducing steam- 
ers to be run at a dangerous rate of speed. 
Those authorities were of opinion that 
such signals should not be too numerous, 
and that they should be set up at salient 
points, and it was upon that principle of 
selection therefore that they proposéd to 
proceed at once in the erection of fog- 
signals. As to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter he did not think there was any 
necessity for the adoption of that course. 
The attention of the Trinity House and 
of the Board of Trade was earnestly 
directed to the subject, and important 
experiments with respect to fog-signals 
were about to be carried out at South 
Foreland. These experiments were fixed 
for the 19th of the present month, and 
would be conducted under the advice of 
a very eminent man—Professor Tyndal. 
They would be attended not only by the 
officers of the Board of Trade and the 
Trinity House, but by the professional 
officers of the Irish and Scotch Boards, 
and he was quite sure no better mode of 
inquiry could be instituted. He had full 
confidence in the Trinity House on this 
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subject, and in the able Deputy-master 
Sir Frederick Arrow. A thorough ex- 
amination would be made, and he un- 
dertook to say that there would be no 
undue delay in giving effect to the recom- 
mendations which might result from 
the investigation. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK expressed his 
regret that the Motion was of so restricted 
a character, and believed the real root of 
the evil complained of was to be found 
in the mode in which the funds for 
lighting our coasts were levied. There 
was, in his opinion, no such effective 
fog-signal as a gun, and although it 
might be expensive, he, for one, should 
advocate its use. He regretted his hon. 
Friend the Member for Penryn (Mr. 
Eastwick) did not move for an inquiry 
into the whole question, including the 
mode of providing the necessary funds. 
The present system was, in his opinion, 
entirely erroneous, for the placing of 
lights was left dependent on two things 
—the caprice of the owners of ships and 
exercise of an unwise economy. He 
should like therefore to see the expendi- 
ture for the lighting of our coasts made 
an Imperial expenditure, for otherwise 
it was impossible that an object which 
it was most desirable to accomplish could 
be fully carried into effect. The lighting 
of the coast of France was superior to 
the lighting of our coasts, because in the 
former country, it was under Govern- 
ment control, and the funds for the pur- 
pose were drawn from Imperial sources, 
and it was matter for shame that the 
first maritime Power in the world should 
have a less efficient system than that 
which prevailed in a neighbouring coun- 
try. In the case of buoys, too, every- 
thing was left to the experience of 
the Trinity Board or the local authori- 
ties, and great loss of life and property 
was the result. He saw no hope of in- 
ducing the House to take action upon 
this subject at present; but he hoped 
that it would not be allowed to drop, 
and that they would have a recom- 
mendation made to the House that 
would induce the Government to deal 
with the question as one of Imperial ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he understood 
his hon. Friend near him (Mr. Eastwick) 
desired to deal with the whole question 
of fog-signals. He regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade should have referred 
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to the fog-signals on the coast of the 
United States as being used sometimes 
for political ends. Such an argument 
as that he thought came with a bad 

ace from him as a Member of the 

overnment, and it would have been 
well if he had let it alone. The United 
States Government had always shown its 
willingness to co-operate with us in any 
works calculated to benefit the mari- 
time interests of the two nations, and he 
thought we might well imitate America 
in matters of the sort, when they set 
us such a noble example. He differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman also 
when he said that this was a subject 
which it was unnecessary at the present 
moment to delegate to a Royal Com- 
mission. There were some persons who 
were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Trinity House in connection with 
the lights and signals, and in leaving 
the question in their hands now, they 
were making them judges on their own 
case. He thought it was necessary to 
appoint an independent authority to in- 
quire into the question, and for that 
reason he would give his cordial support 
to the Motion. 

Mr. PEEL said, what his right 
hon. Friend said was that they ought 
not to do anything in connection with 
this question in a desultory way, until 
the Committee now existing had re- 
ported; but he never said that it was 
not a subject fit for a Royal Com- 
mission. The Trinity House had fur- 
nished the Board of Trade with an 
immense amount of valuable informa- 
tion; and upon that information he did 
not think any sufficient case had been 
made out for the adoption of the 
American system in this country. As’ 
long as the two systems were radically 
difficult, it was impossible to compare 
them with each other. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK explained that 
that he had advocated the adoption of 
the French, not of the American system. 

Mr. PEEL remarked that it had been 
reported that our lighting system was 
vastly superior to that of any other 
nation. The hon. Member for Penryn 
(Mr. Eastwick) had complained about 
the state of the lighting on the eastern 
coasts of Ireland, and he had especially 
alluded to that between Dublin and the 
Tuskar Rock; but he had no hesitation 
in saying that the state of that part of 
the coast as far as lighting was con- 
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cerned was admirable, no less than six 
lights having been placed there since 
1867. It was certainly a most dangerous 
part of the coast, but it was most 
efficiently protected. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POLICE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. EYKYN, in rising to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
administration of the Metropolitan Police, 
of the Borough and County Police in 
England and Wales, and also the sys- 
tem of superannuation, pay, and pen- 
sions, said, the subject was one in which 
considerable interest was taken by the 
House and the public generally. For 
some time the attitude that had been 
assumed towards the Police was one that 
excited considerable dissatisfaction, and 
the period had now arrived when not 
only the ratepayers, but those who con- 
tributed towards the annual expenditure 
from the Consolidated Fund should come 
to a distinct understanding as to the best 
means of giving the highest value to the 
Force. In the year 1870 he had placed 
upon the Table of the House a Motion 
for a Select Committee. Acting upon 
the best advice he could procure, he 
withdrew that Motion; but a clear im- 
pression was left upon his mind, that 
such alterations should be made in the 
Force by the Home Office, as would lead 
to a better understanding for the future, 
and extend to the Police more favourable 
terms. It was not his intention to go 
into all the causes which had brought 
about the state of circumstances which 
could not but have been impressed upon 
the minds of hon. Members during last 
year. In the year 1851 the Police Force 
was in the highest state of organization 
it had ever attained before or since. The 
late Sir Richard Mayne had fulfilled his 
duty as Chief Commissioner of Police in 
a way that gave considerable satisfac- 
tion. The only regret they had was, 


that towards the later period of his life 
his energies had become warped, and he 
was not able to perform his duties with 
such ability as in the first instance. Sir 
Richard Mayne died about the year 1868, 
and from that time forth there was one 
continued course of dissatisfaction with 
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regard to the Force. He was not say- 
‘ing that in any unfair spirit towards the 
Home Secretary. In the year 1868 a 
very influential deputation waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman, introduced 
by Professor Marks. The object of the 
deputation was to represent to the right 
hon. Gentleman that a great change was 
about to take place in the administration 
of the Police, and to impress upon him 
the importance of the new appointment. 
The reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the deputation was, that, in the choice 
of the gentleman who would succeed Sir 
Richard Mayne, attention would be di- 
rected to the qualifications of the person 
who was best acquainted with the habits 
of criminals, who would be able to de- 
tect crime, and protect the public peace. 
Since the appointment of Colonel Hen- 
derson to be Chief Commissioner, how- 
ever, there had been a change in the 
tone of the Force which was much to 
be deplored. No doubt that gentleman 
was a most able, painstaking, and con- 
scientious man; but it sometimes hap- 
pened that even such men were unfit to 
discharge responsible duties such as the 
Chief Commissioner of Police had to 
undertake. The experience of Colonel 
Henderson had been chiefly of a mili- 
tary character, and it was to be feared 
that the military system was made to 
override all the civil authorities of the 
Force. Thus, at the present time, the 
administrative appointments of the Force 
were, with two exceptions, held by mili- 
tary men. He admitted that in the 
management of a Force of 10,000 men 
it might be necessary to resort to some- 
thing in the nature of military discipline, 
but it was quite possible that that mili- 
tary discipline might entirely override 
all the objects for which the Force had 
been instituted. The state into which 
the Police Force had drifted last year 
and the year before was the cause of 
much disquietude to the metropolis. So 
critical had the attitude of the Force 
become that in answer to a Question ad- 
dressed to him the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon (Sir Henry 
Storks) stated, that an application had 
been made to the Horse Guards to allow 
the Reserve men of the Army to join 
the Police, and that a number of men 
were thereupon placed at the disposal of 
the Home Office ;, but whether these men 
had been enlisted in the Police he had 
been unable to discover. The whole 
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attitude of the Police had been altered, 
because of the non-fulfilment of the pro- 
mises that the superannuation allowance 
would be considered and equitably car- 
ried out. Deductions amounting to 
nearly £100,000 had been made, and 
since the year 1857 it had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the men were naturally 
dissatisfied, because the promises of su- 
perannuation had not been fulfilled. 
Under the scale of 1862, a man serving 
15 years got half-pay, and after 24 years 
two-thirds pay; but under the altered 
scale 15 years’ service entitled him to 
15-50ths of his pay, while service up to 
30 years was a title to a totally unde- 
fined amount, but after earning a pen- 
sion by long service he was not allowed 
to retire unless he proved incompetency 
from ill-health or worn-out constitution. 
Those were the matters which had oc- 
casioned discontent among the Police 
Force. They sent petition after petition 
for an increase of pay, and they were 
justified in asking for that increase by 
the increased cost of the commodities of 
life. Some small concession was made, 
but so great was the discontent at one 
time that the men remonstrated in a 
mass. On entering their meeting, over 
which he had been asked to preside, he 
feared they were on the eve of striking 
and leaving the metropolis without pro- 
tection ; but he exerted all the influence 
he could, and, like sensible men, they 
resolved to return to their duty, since 
which time matters had gone on much 
as before. But still the question of su- 
perannuation was undecided. It was 
not among the Police of the metropolis 
alone that there was discontent. The 
Reports of the Government Inspectors 
and of the heads of the Scotch Police 
testified to the anxiety which prevailed 
to have the superannuation system placed 
on a more satisfactory footing, and there 
was hardly a town in England or Scot- 
land from ‘which he had not received 
communications from the Chiefs of the 
Police. They urged the consideration 
of the question by the Government, and 
assured him that were it settled no cause 
for discontent would remain. He be- 
lieved, too, that whereas the physique 
and intellectual capacity of recruits had 
of late been below the proper standard, 
men of a higher class would then join 
the Force. In what state, he should like to 
ask the Home Secretary, was the detec- 
tive Force at the present moment? No 
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doubt, crime had greatly diminished ; 
but the authorities must not take to 
themselves all the credit, as much of 
that result was due to ragged schools 
and reformatories. . Dissatisfaction did 
not exist among the Police and Police 
Superintendents alone, but also among 
the Police magistrates above them. It 
was a serious matter to have discontent 
among the Police magistrates of London 
—the men to whom they looked for 
keeping London in order. The accounts 
of the Metropolitan Police were very 
large, involving an outlay for supplying 
nearly 10,000 men, and it was necessary 
that some inquiry should be made into 
those accounts, and if a Committee were 
appointed they might be able to elimi- 
nate a great deal from the accounts 
which would go to increase the scale of 
superannuation. Not being sanguine of 
any application by an independent Mem- 
ber being fully met, he was prepared to 
accept small favours from the Treasury 
bench. There were in England and 
Scotland 25,000 Police, and £61,000 
was annually voted to make up the defi- 
ciency in the superannuation fund. Had 
the matter been properly managed in 
the first instance, however, there would 
have been no necessity for seeking relief 
through a Committee. The fund was 
mainly supported by fines and deduc- 
tions from pay. He should prefer the 
men being paid their hardly-earned 
wages in full without deductions, for a 
policeman at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum told him 18 months ago that, after 
maintaining his five or six children, he 
was not likely to taste meat during the 
ensuing year—a position hardly fair on 
an officer expected to cope with strong 
healthy men and to repress rioting. He 
need hardly refer to the bad feciing that 
existed amongst the Police at the rate 
of pay they received before the agitation 
of last year, and though they must ac- 
cept with gratitude the addition which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made to 
their pay at that time, he hoped to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
there should be a more uniform pay of 
the police throughout the country. He 
thought too, that some effort should be 
made by which the Borough, the County, 
the Metropolitan, and the City Police 
might be amalgamated under one sys- 
tem for the entire country. With the 
facilities which telegraphs and railways 
provided, he was satisfied that an im- 
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proved system might be established for 
the detection and suppression of crime. 
As an illustration of the bad effects of 
the want of uniformity now existing, he 
might state that if the Metropolitan 
Police had to arrest a criminal in the 
Borough of Reading, they would not re- 
ceive the same facilities from the police 
of that borough as they would from the 
police of another division in the Metro- 
polis, because the capture of a criminal 
in their borough would take away from 
their credit. In that way there was not 
absolute unanimity between the Borough 
and the County Police, and they did not 
work in that accord that they would if 
they wereamalgamated. If such an im- 
proved system as he suggested were 
adopted, he would gladly see a Minister 
of Police sitting on the Treasury bench, 
and responsible to that House for duties 
of which he believed the Home Secre- 
tary would be very glad to divest him- 
self, considering the enormous amount of 
work that was thrown upon his shoul- 
ders. He would suggest that that sub- 
ject should be carefully taken into consi- 
deration by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There had been, as the Home Secretary 
well knew, great dissatisfaction in the 
Police, and he was sure that, unless steps 
were taken in the direction he had sug- 
gested, that dissatisfaction, instead of 
abating, would increase to an extent of 
which the House was little aware. It 
was clear to him that, though the Police 
were recently on the eve of a strike, the 
local authorities were not aware, nor 
did he believe the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was aware, of the danger of the 
position. Ifthe authorities at Scotland 
Yard did not know the state of feeling 
then, how was it to be supposed that 
_ they would be any wiser in the future, 
when dissatisfaction was at work in the 
Force? It would be remembered that 
the Police had sent in a demand for an 
increase of pay, and the result showed 
how, when pressure was put upon the 
Department, the latter ‘‘ cavedin.”” The 
application was made in September, and 
a reply was sent from Colonel Hender- 
son, who stated that after carefully con- 
sidering the application of the constables 
of the N division, and with every wish 
to do all in his power for the welfare 
and comfort of the Metropolitan Police, 
he did not feel justified in recommend- 
ing to the Home Secretary an increase of 
their pay; that it was only recently 
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their pay had been augmented ; that as 
regards the Police Fund it would be 
necessary to apply to Parliament before 
an addition could be made, and that he 
was not able to see sufficient ground to 
justify such an application to Parlia- 
ment. What was the consequence ? 
The extraordinary fact was, that though 
Colonel Henderson had written that 
letter, stating that he could not grant an 
increase of pay until Parliament met, 
when the men had broken into almost 
open rebellion, and had held a meeting 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, Scotland 
Yard became frightened, and increased 
the pay within a month of the applica- 
tion, without waiting for the meeting of 
Parliament. He should like to know 
under what circumstances, and by what 
authority, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police had dared to say to a large body 
of men, that he could not increase their 
pay until Parliament met, and then 
within a month granting their demand ? 
The consequence of that sort of thing 
was that men ceased to have any confi- 
dence in the acts of those placed over 
them. He regretted that Colonel Hen- 
derson had ever written such a letter, 
and he much more regretted there had 
evér been any cause given; for, if 
Colonel Henderson had understood the 
situation as well as those outside the 
four walls of Scotland Yard, he would 
have known that the Police were in such 
a state of disaffection that London might 
have been at any moment deserted by 
them and left in a most dangerous condi- 
tion. Asa sample of the way in which 
business was conducted at the Home 
Office, he would refer to the period of 
the gas strikes, when the metropolis was 
on the eve of being left in darkness. At 
that time, the Chairman of the Imperial 
Gas Company communicated with the 
right hon. Gentleman, and informed him 
of the facts, expecting that the reply he 
should receive would be satisfactory ; 
but the answer sent by Mr. Winter- 
botham, in the absence from town of the 
right hon. Gentleman, was that he could 
not in anyway interfere between the 
company and their men. He must say 
that letter gave the Gas Companies much 
anxiety at the time, and he thought they 
had a right to expect something more 
than a mere refusal to interfere. He 
had occupied the time of the House at 
some length, and he would only say, in 
conclusion, that he wished a thorough in- 
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vestigation should be madeinto the whole 
of the circumstances which had occurred 
with regard to the Police during the 
last five or six years, so as to prevent, as 
far as possible, a recurrence of the evi- 
dences of that disorganization which 
was very far from being settled yet. The 
right hon. Gentleman would only be 
doing justice to those acting under him, 
if he made a thorough investigation into 
all the circumstances of this important 
question, so as to relieve those who had 
ventured to bring the matter forward 
from further responsibility in dealing 
with the case hereafter. He begged to 
propose the Motion which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is right that I 
should inform the hon. Gentleman that, 
the House having already declared that 
the words—‘‘ That I do now leave the 
Chair,” stand part of the Question, his 
Amendment cannot now be moved. 
Therefore, it is only open to him to call 
the attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstances he has brought forward. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had expected 
that as the subject brought forward 
by the hon. Gentleman was important 
as affecting not only a large body of 
men, but also the preservation of order 
and the prevention and detection of 
crime, the House would have presented 
a very different aspect from its aspect 
at that moment. The fact, however, of 
the scanty attendance of hon. Members 
proved how little importance wasattached 
to the criticisms of the hon. Member. 
The Motion, as it stood upon the Notice 
Paper, embraced the condition of the 
Police in counties and boroughs, as well 
as in the metropolis; and yet the speech 
had been confined almost entirely to 
the state of the Metropolitan Police ; 
and, in the course of it, the hon. Gentle- 
man had repeated a great many of the 
statements he (Mr. Bruce) had been 
under the necessity more than once of 
correcting—statements, he must observe, 
which were highly coloured and largely 
inaccurate, and which he must again meet 
with denial. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the Metropolitan Police were 
in the highest state of efficiency in 1851 ; 
that they had somewhat deteriorated 
between that time and 1868, when the 
deterioration became rapid; and that 
deterioration. he attributed entirely to 
the military character impressed on the 
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stituted by the late Sir Robert Peel it 
was placed under the command of a 
military man, Colonel Rowan, and Sir 
Richard Mayne, a civilian. On the death 
of Colonel Rowan, another soldier. was 
associated with Sir Richard Mayne ; and 
on his death, in 1850, Sir Richard 
Mayne, having very considerable powers 
of organization and command, was left 
in sole management of the Force. It 
became a model Force, and was studied 
as such by many European Governments. 
Sir Richard Mayne, however, was, all 
through, most ably assisted by two 
Assistant Commissioners. In 1868, Sir 
Richard Mayne having died, it was quite 
true a large body of gentlemen did him 
the honour to wait upon him, and urged 
the necessity of appointing a civilian, in 
order to get rid of the military character 
of the Force. He remembered asking 
those gentlemen in what the military 
character of the Force consisted, and he 
found that they had the most extra- 
ordinary notions upon the _ subject. 
When he asked whether a Police Force 
in a population of 3,000,000 could be 
wholly devoid of a military character, 
they admitted that it could not, and said 
they only objected to the excess. When 
he informed them that the greatest 
amount of drill a policeman ever went 
through was only 14 days when, often a 
mere rustic, he first joined the Force ; 
and that afterwards it was but 20 or 25 
hours in the course of the year, the de- 
putation expressed astonishment, and, 
as reasonable men, were obliged to ad- 
mit that such an amount of drill could 
not be considered excessive. They also 
recommended that greater ettention 
should be paid to the prevention of 
crime, and said that much might be 
done to increase the value of the Force 
as a detective body. Well, much of 
that recommendation had been carried 
out. The assurance which he gave to 
the deputation had been read by the 
hon. Gentleman, and he would ask 
the House whether he had not strictly 
redeemed the promises he had made. 
But here he must say that great and 
gross injustice had been done to a very 
valuable public servant. The hon. Gen- 
tleman did not question the military 
talents of Colonel Henderson, and said 
he knew he had acquired great reputa- 
tion as a soldier. But if Golonel en- 
derson had acquired this reputation as a 
soldier, it was at a very early period of his 
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life, for after six- years he ceased to per- 
form military duties, and from that 
period he had discharged none but civil 
duties. What were those civil duties ? 
When Colonel Henderson had been 
some six years in the service, he and 
another military man were appointed by 
Earl Grey to trace the boundaries between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
that task he performed at great personal 
risk, his colleague having died from ex- 
posure and labour. He was then ap- 
pointed with another Engineer officer 
to lay out the line of railway between 
Halifax and Quebec; and, with infinite 
labour, he did lay out a line which had 
since been adopted in every material 
respect. In fact, Earl Grey was so much 
struck by his abilities, that when he was 
founding a new convict settlement in 
Western Australia, Colonel (then Cap- 
tain) Henderson was chosen to super- 
intend it. He went out with 250 con- 
victs, and, though no preparation was 
made beforehand, he carried out the 
project successfully, and for 13 years re- 
mained at the head of the settlement. 
During that. time he was a Member of 
the Legislative Council, and obtained an 
amount of civil experience which could 
only be obtained in suchacolony. After 
15 years’ service he returned, in 1863, 
to this country. At that time great 
attention was being paid to the question 
of prison discipline and penal servitude, 
and great complaints were made and 
many unjust aspersions directed against 
the late Sir Joshua Jebb, as to the 
working of the system he had super- 
intended. A Royal Commission was 
sitting when Sir Joshua Jebb died, 
and the Chairman, Earl Grey, struck 
with the knowledge Colonel Henderson 
displayed of prison discipline, recom- 
mended him to the Home Secretary as 
successor to Sir Joshua Jebb. After 
five years’ service in that capacity, 
during which he introduced many valu- 
able reforms, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Sir Richard Mayne. That, how- 
ever, was not done without the most 
careful consideration of the qualifica- 
tions of all the applicants, civilians and 
others. It was Colonel Henderson’s suc- 
cessful career that recommended him 
for the post of Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police. Now, let the 
House consider what the consequences 
might have been if he had overlooked 
the claims of Colonel Henderson, and 
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appointed a mere civilian to the post. 

at proof could a civilian give of 
fitness to command a Force of 10,000 
men? What opportunities could a civi- 
lian have of qualifying himself for such 
a position? There might, no doubt, be 
men with faculties for command lying un- 
suspected, like those of Oliver Cromwell, 
but how was he to discover them? It 
would have been a most flagrant viola- 
tion of duty to appoint to the office some 
one who had not given proof of his 
ability to conduct such a department. 
The hon. Gentleman said that Colonel 
Henderson had imparted a military cha- 
racter to the Force to a degree unknown 
to Sir Richard Mayne. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his speech at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Police, in October, 1872, 
said— 

“ First, it is clear to me that the Police never 
was and never ought to be considered as a 
military power in this country. I repeat it again 
—it is a very serious matter when any transfor- 
mation from a purely civil into a semi-military 
Force is attempted in this country. The diffi- 
culty that will naturally arise if this course is 
pursued is, that you in troublous times might be 
called upon to perform duties which belong to 
the military power behind you. It is not for 
you to assume the tone which belongs to that 
profession who are paid so to protect us. Yet 
the whole atmosphere which surrounds the 
police is one of a dragooning nature.” 


Well, one might perhaps, conceive an 
atmosphere created by artillery, but an 
atmosphere of ‘‘a dragooning nature” 
was something new to him. But where 
was the proof? The hon. Gentleman 
could not produce any, and was it just, 
right, or fair, when statements of this 
sort had been publicly contradicted by 
the responsible Minister, to go on and 
repeat them as the hon. Gentleman had 
done? What were the facts? What 
had been the principal changes made by 
Colonel Henderson? He had added 
nothing to the amount of drill through 
which the men went at the time Sir 
Richard Mayne was Chief Commis- 
sioner; but, while he had not altered 
the military aspect of the Force, he 
had, certainly, strengthened it as a 
detective Force, and with the best re- 
sults. When Colonel Henderson came 
to the head of the Force, in 1869, he 
found at Scotland Yard only 17 detec- 
tives—namely, 1 Superintendent, 4 In- 
spectors, and 12 Sergeants. From that 
day to this he had been steadily in- 
creasing them—feeling his way, of 
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course, because you could not create a 
Force of that peculiar character all at 
once. The present number of detectives 
was 252—namely, the Superintendent, 
6 Inspectors, 40 serjeants, and 205 con- 
stables. And that Force had un- 
doubtedly borne a large share in the 
reduction of grave crime which had been 
brought about in the metropolis. He 
fully admitted that the diminution of 
crime was due to more causes than one 
—and he had over and over again borne 
testimony to the happy effect of Reforma- 
tory Institutions all over the country. 
But for all that there could be no doubt 
that a very considerable part of the dimi- 
nution was owing to the increased effi- 
ciency of the detective Force. In 1869, 
there were 168 detectives, and the con- 
victions obtained by them were 1,533; 
in 1870 the number of detectives being 
still 168, the convictions were 3,263; in 
1871, the detectives being 183, the con- 
victions were 3,537; and in 1872, the 
detectives being 203, the convictions were 
3,904; and there were now 252 detectives. 
In addition to that, Colonel Henderson 
had established, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the public, a system of what 
was called ‘fixed points.” In 1869 
108 constables were, for the first time, 
stationed at certain points in the metro- 
polis, and there were now 211 who were 
always to be found at given places for 
the protection of the neighbourhood. 
Then there were 161 constables specially 
posted at hackney-carriage standings, 
and available if their services were re- 
quired. More than that, Colonel Hen- 
derson had established, with the most 
remarkable results, what might be called 
brigades of policemen in plain clothes, 
who patrolled the districts in which 
night crimes, such as burglary and 
house-breaking, were most frequently 
committed. Forinstance, between West- 
minster and Kensington, a district which 
had been remarkably subject to such 
crimes, from last October up to the pre- 
sent time not one single case had been 
committed. He would give the House 
some remarkable statistics. Since Colonel 
Henderson and, he might say, the pre- 
sent Government had come into office 
—for both entered on their duties nearly 
at the same time—the statistics of crime 
were as follows :—In 1869 the indictable 
offences against property were 17,388; 
burglary and house-breaking, 479; rob- 
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from the person, 1,597; receiving stolen 
goods, 277. In 1870 the same class of 
crimes were respectively 14,871, 453, 92, 
775, 1,198, and 154. In 1871 they were 
12,652, 433, 83, 733, 1,178, and 96. 
In 1872 they were 12,732, 344, 60, 575, 
1,174, and 116. That list showed a 
diminution in crime to the extent of 
some 4,500 cases. Since Colonel Hen- 
derson’s appointment, therefore, the 
cases of burglary had fallen from 479 to 
344; robbery, 118 to 60; the more im- 
portant cases of larceny, 956 to 575 ; lar- 
ceny from the person, 1,597 to 1,174; 
receiving stolen goods, from 277 to 116. 
The number of houses of bad fame had 
been reduced from 1,740 in 1869 to 
1,148 in 1872 ; andthe number of known 
thieves at large from 4,336 in 1869, to 
8,115 in 1872. It did seem to him a 
monstrous charge to say that Colonel 
Henderson had done nothing but stamp 
a military character upon the Police 
Force, when he could point to such re- 
sults as these. One argument used by 
the hon. Gentleman, which he ap- 
— thought quite convincing, was 

ased on an entire misapprehension of 
the facts. The hon. Member statéd that 
Colonel Henderson experienced so much 
difficulty in recruiting the Force that 
application had been made by the Home 
Office to the War Office for permission 
to employ 600 soldiers of the Army 
Reserve in the Police Force. The fact 
out of which this fiction had grown 
pointed to an entirely opposite conclusion 
to that come to by the hon. Member. 
The application had come froia the Se- 
cretary of War, who had requested that 
the men of the Army Reserve should 
not be excluded from the Police Force, 
and the application was made for fear 
that such exclusion might prevent men 
entering the Army Reserve. The applica- 
tion was considered, and it was deter- 
mined that the members of the Army 
Reserve might be admitted to the Force, 
provided the number of men so admit-, 
ted did not exceed 500. Since June last 
the number of Army Reserve men ad- 
mitted to the Police Force had been 30, 
and it was upon this meagre substratum 
of fact that the hon. Member had seen 
fit to build one of his chief arguments. 
Out of a Force of 9,800 men, many of 
whom were employed in the dockyards 
and other public Departments, only 700 
had formerly been in the Army. No one 
could doubt the advantage of having 
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a small infusion of men who had been 
subject to the discipline of the Army 
enlisted among the Police; such men 
offered advantages over the raw recruit 
which no Chief Commissioner would fail 
to —. Considering the charac- 
ter of the ordinary recruit, the time 
which must necessarily elapse before he 
could be allowed to go alone, and the 
delicate character of the duties the 
Police had to «discharge, it was really 
satisfactory that the Force could be 
maintained in its present state of effici- 
ency, and that complaints against the 
Force were not more numerous. The 
last charge brought by the hon. Member 
against Colonel Henderson was such 
as would shake public confidence in him 
if it could be proved; but the circum- 
stances in which Colonel Henderson 
was placed. were altogether peculiar. 
The force of 9,800 men under his control 
was maintained, not like other Police 
Forces, by a fund which could always 
be made equal to the demands upon it, 
but by a fixed rate. Any substantial 
increase in their pay, therefore, would 
necessitate an appeal to Parliament, and 
Colonel Henderson found that the in- 
creased pay which should be given, if 
any change were made, would necessitate 
an additional expenditure of £90,000. 
Believing that the proceeds of the fixed 
rate would not be sufficient for this in- 
creased charge, Colonel Henderson de- 
clined to recommend it, and the hon. 
Member had assured the House that it 
was through his influence alone that the 
decision did not result in something like 
a general strike. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, had calumniated the Police by 
that statement. The majority of the 
Force was loyal in the extreme, and 
viewed the action of those whose hasty 
conduct gave rise to the surmise of the 
hon. Gentleman with great dissatisfac- 
tion. But he (Mr. Bruce) had considered 
the rise of wages all over the country, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
men were justified in asking for an ad- 
vance of pay, and as soon as he found, 
on his return to town, that it could be 
granted without calling for the interven- 
tion of Parliament, he no longer delayed 
acceeding to their application. The re- 
fusal to go on duty which actually oc- 
curred was the result of a sudden resolu- 
tion adopted without discussion, it lasted 
only two hours, and was confined to a 
very few men, and the whole Force had 
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since been in sound condition. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, had taken 
the very responsible position of presiding 
at a meeting of the Police, held without 
the permission of the authorities. In 
such a position he was bound to use 
language of the most cautious descrip- 
tion; but what did the House think of 
the following exhibition of discretion? 
The hon. Member said— 

“Why is it that in 20 months 2,000 Police 
have left the Force, and that an inferior class of 
men are now joining ? The question is answered 
simply—‘ Because of the shortness of pay, and 
the absence of any inducement to remain.’ I 
believe that if the Home Office, during the last 
Session of Parliament, had drawn up a scheme 
of superannuation, this meeting would never 
have been called.” 

The hon. Member had said he had 
taken great pains to ascertain the facts ; 
but— from whatever cause—he had 
made a serious mistake, which an ex- 
amination of public documents would 
have enabled him to correct. Now, 
what were the facts? He would refer 
them to the Reports, and instead of 
taking 20 months, would take the full 
two years. He found that in 1871 
the number of voluntary resignations 
was 257; and in 1872, 383, making in 
all a total of 640. Well, considering 
the inducements held out to the Police 
to take other situations, he thought the 
number was not avery considerable one. 
Then, for comparison, let them take the 
years 1865 and 1866, when the Force 
was much less numerous than it was 
now, and they would find that the num- 
ber of resignations was 803. Indeed, 
whether they judged by the number of 
voluntary resignations, or by the num- 
ber of compulsory resignations, they 
would find that in recent years there 
had been a large decrease. He came 
now to what he considered a substantial 
grievance, not only in regard to the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force, but in regard 
to the Police of the whole country. He 
referred to the superannuation fund, 
and he admitted that if there were a 
chance of carrying it he would gladly 
submit a Bill on the subject to Parlia- 
ment. The present scale of superan- 
nuation, which was that drawn up by 
Sir George Grey, had not yet come into 
operation, and could not come into oper- 
ation for two or three years. It was, no 
doubt, possible to improve that scale. 
And in regard to the Provincial Police 
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the fund out of which the pensions were 
payable. Unfortunately, however, it was 
impossible to deal with the question 
now, even for the purpose of procuring a 
better class of recruits for the Police 
Force, for both sides of the House were 
exceedingly sensitive as to anything re- 
lating to the increase of rates, and he 
thought Parliament would be disinclined 
to take up this matter until some under- 
standing was come to as to the relative 
burdens that should be borne by the 
Local and Imperial Exchequers. Within 
certain limits, however, the Secretary of 
State was empowered to deal with the 
superannuation of the Metropolitan 
Police, and he hoped to be able to make 
some changes which would be no more 
than just, and would have a beneficial 
effect upon the future of the Force. The 
hon. Member asked for the appointment 
of a Select Committee. Now, the fact 
was that Select Committees at present 
sitting were 19 in number, and con- 
sisted of 275 Members, and these were 
Committees on public matters, and did 
not include a large number of Com- 
mittees on Private Bills. Motions would 
also shortly be made for the appoint- 
ment of three more Public Committees. 
Now, the question of superannuation 
would require the consideration of the 
most experienced Members of the House, 
and no doubt it would strengthen 
the hands of the Government if a 
distinct recommendation were made 
by a Committee so composed; but he 
feared it would be useless at that pe- 
riod of the Session to undertake such an 
inquiry. However, if the House gene- 
rally wished for it, he would be quite 
disposed to consent to a Committee on 
the superannuation question, but he 
would view with something like alarm 
their entering into the larger ques- 
tions which had been proposed. The 
hon. Member proposed that the whole 
body of Police throughout the country 
should be put under the authority of 
one Secretary. of State. From that 
proposal he (Mr. Bruce) shrank with 
something like horror. He was old 
enough to remember the agitation caused 
by the proposal to institute a County 
Police; but it would be as nothing com- 
pared with the agitation which would 
ensue if the Government sought to take 
into their hands the management of the 
entire Police Force throughout the 
country, and it would be denounced on 
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every side as an attempt at centraliza- 
tion. In conclusion, he must say that 
the hon. Gentleman had brought serious 
charges against the management of 
the Metropolitan Police, and especially 
against the distinguished man now at 
the head of that force; but he (Mr. 
Bruce) hoped he had shown that these 
charges were altogether unfounded, and 
that, judging by any criterion you 
pleased—in their detection of crime or 
general good conduct—the Metropolitan 
Police Force ought to stand as high as 
ever it stood in the good opinion of the 
country. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that there 
had been a great amount of dissatisfaction 
expressed throughout the Police Force 
in counties, in consequence of this scheme 
of superannuation having been dangled 
before their eyes for the last 10 or 12 
years. There was a strong disinclination 
on the part of men to enter the Force, 
and when they asked the reason they 
found that it was generally connected 
with the superannuation fund. With 
regard to the military character of the 
Force, he trusted that it would never be 
drilled more than was necessary to make 
the men move in order. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
was of opinion, that if there was greater 
unity of action between the County and 
the Borough ‘Police in the rural districts 
it would tend much to prevent crime. At 
present, owing to the want of proper 
combination and concert between the 
two parties, much crime escaped detec- 
tion. As to the Select Committees he 
had made the same calculation, and had 
arrived at the same result as his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; and, in conse- 
quence of the number of Committees, it 
was difficult now to select Members for 
the discharge of those duties. Much of 
the difficulty that existed was owing to 
the practice of appointing more nume- . 
rous Committees than formerly were 
appointed ; for whereas no Committee 
used to consist of more than 15 Mem- 
bers, now there was one Committee of 
17 Members, four of 19, one of 21, and 
one of 80. The result was—the subjects 
referred to the Committees were not 
better, but were less thoroughly investi- 
gated; and in a recent instance, the 
quorum had to be reduced because the 
Members did not attend. He called upon 
the Government to resist the appoint- 
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ment of these large Committees and 
keep as much as possible to the old 
rules. 
Mr. PAGET said, he had hoped that 
the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Eykyn) would have come down to the 
House in penitential garb and expressed 
regret for the part he took last autumn ; 
for, of all the mischievous agitations, that 
affecting the Metropolitan Police was 
the most mischievous. It was very well 
for the hon. Member to say to the Police 
—‘‘ Do not strike,” which was much like 
the advice—‘‘ Don’t nail his ears to the 
pump.” That was the Gentleman who 
would have the House believe that his 
interference was the sole reason why the 
strike did not assume greater propor- 
tions than it did. He (Mr. Paget) 
did not think it right that this debate 
should. end without a distinct protest 
against that action of the hon. Member. 
The Secretary for the Home Department 
had distinctly proved that many of the 
statements made on the occasion referred 
to were utterly unfounded; he (Mr. 
Paget) himself had had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the facts of 
the case as they then happened, and was 
convinced that the operations of the hon. 
Member were most mischievous, and that 
his supposition as to military organiza- 
tion had no foundation, and was merely 
a fiction of his own brain. The Secretary 
for the Home Department had made 
a most able defence of a Force which 
was so thoroughly good in itself that 
he (Mr. Paget) thought it scarcely 
needed any defence ; indeed, everyone 
who knew the Police Force and the im- 
mense difficulties of the duties they had 
to perform knew how well, as a rule, 
those duties were performed. With re- 
gard to superannuation, he was quite 
satisfied that an investigation was neces- 
sary after the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he only hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would urge the Govern- 
ment to deal with the questions of rating 
and local taxation, so as to enable him 
to carry into effect those reforms with 
regard to superannuation which he was 
80 anxious to accomplish. 

Mr. EYKYN wished to ask whether 
the Home Secretary—[ Cries of ‘Order.’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to make an explanation, but 
not to reply. - 

Mr. EYKYN said, he did not under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Home Secretary’s promise in regard to 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that with regard 
to superannuation his statement was 
this—that if there was anything like a 
general desire on the part of the House 
that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider that subject, he 
should not offer any opposition. But no 
intimation had been made that such an 
investigation was desired by the general 
body of the House, or by the more ex- 
perienced Members. 


ARMY FINE FUND.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in rising to 
call attention to the Report of the Select 
Committee of Public Accounts on Army 
Services, and to move, ‘That, in the 
opinion of this House, the balance of 
the Fine Fund therein referred to, 
should be paid into the Exchequer,” 
said, that the main object he had. in 
view was to show that on a very impor- 
tant point the War Office had been re- 
trograde. About four years ago a pro- 
posal was made by the War Office that 
the fines inflicted upon soldiers for 
drunkenness should go to form a sepa- 
rate fund, out of which the sober and 
well-conditioned soldier should be re- 
warded. That proposal was acceded to 
by the Treasury, although not without 
some hesitation, the requirements being 
that a public statement should be made 
as to the receipts and expenditure of the 
amount. It seemed, however, that from 
1869, when the Fund was first estab- 
lished, no public account of it appeared 
until this year, and that account was 
produced in February last on the Motion 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hereford (Major Arbuthnot). 
The Fund amounted, on a balance being 
struck at the end of last year, to £45,000. 
He thought it was wrong, and contrary 
to the usual practice with regard to the 
Estimates, on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
to have withheld the Fund from the 
notice of Parliament for a number of 
years, especially considering how libe- 
rally Parliament had voted money for 
the Army; for, on looking back to the 
Army Estimates for the last three years, 
he found that certain sums of money 
had been paid on that account, and that 
£7,000 had been proposed and voted as 
gratuities for long service and good con- 
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duct, to soldiers on their discharge, and 
a further sum of £1,000 to enable sol- 
diers to settle in the Colonies. That 
sum was voted in 1869, and a similar 
amount in 1870 and 1871; and this year 
a similar sum was inserted in the Esti- 
mates which they were about to vote. 
It appeared that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for War had been un- 
able to expend the whole of the Fund, 
because at the end of three years he was 
in possession of a balance of £45,852, 
the calls upon the Fund having been ex- 
tremely trifling. In fact, there was no 
object to which the money could be ap- 
plied in consequence of the soldier’s 
position having been of late so greatly 
ameliorated. By the Resolution he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had intended to move, 
had he not been prevented by the forms 
of the House, he proposed that the ba- 
lance accumulated on the 81st of March, 
1872, should be paid into the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman would pro- 
bably say that the soldiers had believed 
that that would be a Fund set apart for 
soldiers’ uses, and that they would feel 
aggrieved if the fines were diverted from 
the purposes to which the War Office in- 
tended to devote them. But why should 
the soldier object to the money being 
paid into the Exchequer, any more than 
the civilian objected to the fines imposed 
on him for drunkenness being paid into 
the county or borough rate for the public 
good? All the soldiers’ wants were pro- 
vided for by the public, and he would 
have no right to complain if this Fund 
were appropriated in the way he sug- 
gested. He did not desire, on that oc- 
casion, to question the policy of the ar- 
rangement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, that of inflicting fines 
on soldiers for drunkenness, and of re- 
warding others for sobriety; but he 
would remind hon. Members of the great 
dangers and difficulties which arose from 
the fact of balances remaining in the 
hands of persons who were not directly 
responsible to Parliament, and would 
point out that the able gentleman who 
represented the War Office before the 
Committee on Public Accounts stated, 
that in his opinion the public rather 
gained by this money, being left at the 
‘War Office, and that it would be a great 
advantage if the balance should very 
largely increase. Such was not the 
spirit which characterized the House of 
Commons, and he hoped that the right 
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hon. Gentleman, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, would give them a full ex- 
planation of the whole matter, and the 
course they proposed to take. If that 
was not done he should reserve the right, 
at a suitable opportunity, of moving for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
whole subject. 

Mason ARBUTHNOT remarked that, 
of course, for the same reason as assigned 
by the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last he should be precluded from moving 
the Amendment he had placed on the 
Paper to the effect— 

“That the balance of the Fines Fund may 
equitably be applied to the provision of gratuities 
for those non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
whether still serving or discharged, who, though 
eligible for the same under Royal Warrant 
27th December 1870 (paragraphs 896-905), have 
not received them, owing to the insufficiency of 
the amount voted by Parliament for that pur- 
pose.” 

He believed the fund amounted to no 
less than £45,000 in 1872, and was pro- 
bably now £60,000. That large sum, 
he ventured to submit, might reasonably 
be employed in the interest of the well- 
conducted men of the Army. He wished 
to guard himself against being supposed 
to approve of the principle of rewarding 
well-conducted soldiers with sums of 
money obtained from the pay of ill-con- 
ducted men. He objected to that on 
military grounds, on which it was un- 
necessary for him to dwell; but the 
question did not arise in this case, as” 
his proposal only went to this extent, 
that the sum of money of which they 
had unexpectedly found themselves in 
possession, accumulated from the Fine 
Fund, and not the amount realized by 
the Fund in future, should be applied in 
the manner suggested in his Amendment. 
In the Treasury Minute, their Lordships 
appeared to treat this Fund as if it stood 
on the same footing as the pay of soldiers 
who absented themselves. This was not 
the case. The pay of absentees was 
stopped, but in addition further military 
punishment was inflicted. In cases of 
drunkenness the fine was usually the 
only penalty. ‘‘My Lords” declared 
that it was not desirable to ‘‘offer 
public rewards for sobriety.” But a 
civilian might get drunk in his own house 
without offending the law, whereas the 
mere fact of a soldier being drunk any- 
where was a punishable offence. Up to 
three or four years ago the small book 
furnished to every soldier contained ex- 
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tracts from a Royal Warrant which led 
them to believe that after 18 years of 
‘irreproachable service they would be 
entitled to a medal, carrying with it a 
gratuity which they would receive on 
quitting the service. Since then, how- 
ever, another regulation had been in- 
serted in the soldiers’ books, in which 
it was provided that the amount should 
not exceed £40 for 900 men. How in- 
adequate that sum was would appear 
from the case of the Royal Artillery. 
That force consisted of 36,000 men, and 
£40 among every 900 would give 
£1,600 for the whole regiment. For 
several years 100 men had been on the 
average discharged who had qualified 
themselves to receive these gratuities, 
but had never obtained them, and this 
year there would be about 1,000 men 
serving in the Artillery alone who were 
never likely to get a shilling of their 
money though actually qualified. But 
itdid not end there. In many regiments 
where the soldiers were very young, the 
sum of money to which the regiments 
were entitled was not taken up, and the 
surplus, instead of going to the benefit 
of other regiments, went back to the 
Exchequer. He believed an inquiry 
had taken place, or was taking place, 
into the subject of pecuniary rewards 
and bonuses to soldiers. He had not 
much faith in War Office inquiries; 
but he hoped that in this case he 
might not te disappointed, and that 
some comprehensive scheme for settling 
the matter would be adopted. If not 
he reserved to himself the opportunity 
of moving for a Select Committee, per- 
haps not until next Session, to inquire 
into the whole subject of medals and 
gratuities. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 
said, that before the present Govern- 
ment took office—namely, in 1867-8— 
representations reached the military 
authorities complaining of the system 
then in existence for punishing drunken- 
ness. Those representations were made 
by military men of high position and 
great authority, including Sir William 
Mansfield, who as Commander-in-Chief 
in India pointed out that the existing 
punishment was ineffectual, and advised 
that a system of fines should be substi- 
tuted. Sir William Mansfield’s letter 
was remitted to Mr. Mowbray, then 
Judge Advocate General, who cordially 
endorsed his suggestion. The Duke of 
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Cambridge thereupon appointed a de- 
partmental Committee, which after tak- 
ing evidence, recommended that the 
crime of drunkenness should be dealt 
with by a system of fines, laid down 
a scale of fines, and said they considered 
that it was— 

“Essential to the success of any such system, 
that the fines should be formed into a separate 
fund, and should, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State for War, be applied towards 
increasing the rewards to well-conducted men, 
fr to other objects for the general improvement 
of the soldier’s condition.” 
Sir John Pakington referred the Report 
of this Committee to the Royal Commis- 
sion then sitting on Court Martials, 
which was not composed only of soldiers, 
butof which many civilians of high autho- 
rity were members, Colonel Wilson- 
Patten being Chairman. The Royal. Com- 
missioners in their first Report expressed 
their agreement with the Committee, in 
the opinion that the existing system of 
punishments for drunkenness was not 
only ineffectual, but that it demoralized 
the men subjected to such punishments. 
They also expressed their concurrence 
with the Committee in the recommenda- 
tion already quoted from their Report, 
and in the belief that such an applica- 
tion of fines would tend materially to 
secure the general concurrence of the 
Army in the alteration. In their second 
and final Report they again recom- 
mended that the fines should ‘ consti- 
tute a fund for the benefit of the Army 
generally.” Upon that Report of the 
Royal Commission, in 1869 the neces- 
sary alteration was made with the con- 
eurrence of the House in the Mutiny 
Act and in the Articles of War under the 
Mutiny Act. In April, 1869, a General 
Order was issued to the Army, which 
was as usual read to the troops, and 
which declared that— 


“The amount accruing from the fines for 
drunkenness should be formed into a General 
Fund, to be applied under the Secretary of 
State to objects tending to the benefit of the 
soldiers of the Army generally.” 

On the Ist of May, 1869, the new system 
came into operation. It then became the 
duty of the Secretary of State to find 
out how he could best apply these Funds 
for the benefit of the Army generally. 
His right hon. Friend appointed a Com- 
mittee, which made a Report. That 


Committee made certain proposals for a 
system of gratuities under which they 
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estimated the expenditure at £11,000, 
but it turned out to be only £5,928, 
while the receipts had been greater 
than they anticipated; but it must be 
remembered that it was absolutely 
necessary that a large sum should be 
kept on hand to meet the case of any 
sudden falling off in the income. The 
disbursements did not commence until 
January, 1871, when the balance already 
in hand was £27,000, and that it was 
a wise precaution to be under the mark 
in calculating expenditure was shown by 
a passage of the Treasury letter sanc- 
tioning the new system to the effect 
that— 

“Under no circumstances will my Lords sane- 
tion any expenditure in aid of the Fine Fund 
should the rate of distributing it prove greater 
than it will support.” 

The whole thing was, of course, purely 
tentative, and as to the accusation 
which had been brought against his 
right hon. Friend on the score of delay, 
he could only say that the delay was 
premeditated. He could not possibly 
have known until the beginning of 
this year what the amount of the accu- 
mulation would be, and the moment 
he got the necessary information on the 
subject, his right hon. Friend gave in- 
structions that, the Fund being so large, 
it should be shown on the face of the 
Estimates, in order that nothing might 
be done in the matter without the 
cognizance of that House. In the next 
place, he had referred the subject to the 
Military Secretary, the Deputy Adjutant 
General, and to himself (tr. Campbell 
Bannerman) in order that they might 
see in what way it was desirable that 
the Fund should be expended, so as 
to keep pace with its income. Although 
it was said that it would be found im- 
possible to spend it, he could assure the 
House that there were various ways in 
which it could be expended, and the 
Committee of which he was a member 
had been looking into the question. It 
was one, however, which required great 
consideration, and the two distinguished 
officers with whom he was associated had 
been procuring all the requisite informa- 
tion from those who were connected with 
the working of the Army, with the view 
of ascertaining in what way the money 
could be best laid out. Nothing had 
been done in this matter by the War 
Office without the full authority both of 
a Royal Commission, of the Treasury, 
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and, so far as it was required, of Par- 
liament. A somewhat similar arrange- 
ment had, he believed, been made a‘ 
short time ago in the case of the Navy, 
and the Regimental Debts Act of 1863 
provided that the unclaimed effects 
of soldiers might, after the lapse of a 
certain time, be formed into a fund to 
be bestowed in a certain way for the 
benefit of the soldier. There were pre- 
cedents, therefore, for the present case, 
and both the Treasury and the House of 
Commons had authorized the adoption 
of a similar course. It was not desirable 
then, he contended, under those circum- 
stances, to break faith with the soldier, 
and to go back on what had been done 
when the money could be expended in 
the way originally intended, and in ac- 
cordance with the promise which had 
been made to the Army. The system of 
fines had been most advantageous to the 
Army, and it was only by maintaining 
this fund that that system could be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
look on the question as a financial and 
not as a military one, and contended 
that it was irregular to depart, even 
with the assent of the Treasury, which 
had been expressed in a very hesitating 
manner, from the long-recognized rule 
that all extra receipts should be paid 
into the Exchequer. It was an evasion 
of a national obligation to supplement 
votes of Parliament from irregular and 
unknown sources. Parliament Would not 
for a moment hesitate to vote money 
for the reward of deserving soldiers, 
and he hoped the House would set 
its face against the practice to which 
attention had been called. He could 
not regret with his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), the increase in the Army Es- 
timates. However widely on many 
points of military policy he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the War Office, he could not 
help acknowledging that, so far as the 
re-organization and consolidation of the 
Army were concerned, he had done more 
for the service than any Minister of our 
time. 

Coroner NORTH said, he thought 
that any change in the present mode of 
distributing the money would cause 
great discontent after the General Order 
which had been issued, and which had 
been well received by the Army. Under 
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these circumstances, he could not support 
the Motion. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury had en- 
deavoured to divert them from the real 

int at issue. No one wanted to go 
Sask to the punishment of imprisonment 
in the Army, nor did they object that the 
fines imposed should find their way back 
to the Army as rewards for good con- 
duct. All they wanted was that the 
fines should be paid into the Exchequer, 
and that the money given for rewards 
should be voted by Parliament. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought that this 
was 'a very important matter, utterly irre- 
spective of this particular discussion. 
The question was, whether they were 
to revert to the old system of Depart- 
ments having special funds to deal with, 
without the control of Parliament, or 
without the sums appearing upon the 
Estimates. It was formerly the practice 
for every Department to endeavour to 
obtain a fund which they could dispose 
of without the matter being brought 
under discussion in the House. The 
House had, for a series of years, set its 
face against this practice, and when he 
was Secretary to the Treasury he brought 
in a Bill, which was carried, to enable 
the Treasury to require all extra re- 
ceipts to be paid into the Exchequer ; 
and he considered - that in that way, he 
had put an end in principle to this sys- 
tem of special funds. The Financial 
Secretary to-the Treasury had endea- 
voured to divert the issue, by giving an 
interesting account of the change in the 
mode of punishing drunkenness in the 
Army; but the question was, whether 
the fines should be carried to a special 
fund, or paid over to the Exchequer. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that the atten- 
tion of Parliament was called to the 
alteration in the Mutiny Act, which 
enabled the fines to be employed in the 
way mentioned; but they all knew that 
the Mutiny Act was passed in blank ; 
that the usual clauses were not even 
printed, and probably no one but the 
officials of the War Office knew of the 
introduction of these particular clauses 
in the Mutiny Bill. There was nothing 
in Hansard to show that the subject had 
ever been mooted in the House. But 
even if attention had been called to the 
new clauses, it would only amount to 
this—that the House had sanctioned 
drunken soldiers being fined instead of 
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imprisoned, and not! that the fines 
should be employed in rewarding well- 
conducted «= The hon. Gentle. 
man said, that it was the intention of 
the War Office to present to Parliament 
an account of these fines; but down to 
the present time, he believed that no 
such statement appeared upon the Esti- 
mates. It had been suggested that the 
fines should be applied for the benefit of 
the Army. Now, that had nothing to 
do with the proposition before the 
House. Ifrewards were to be given for 
good conduct, they ought to be voted by 
Parliament. As to the question of 
policy, it had been stated that this policy 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 
That, no doubt, was true; but the ques- 
tion of the payment of bounties for good 
conduct had never been brought before 
Parliament. It was a‘ radical fault 
that to a certain extent, Parliament had 
been kept in the dark as to the policy of 
the War Office on this point. In his 
opinion, the policy of the payment of 
gratuities for good conduct and sobriety 
under the Army Circular of 1872 was 
deserving of notice. He considered it 
an inducement to every soldier in the 
Army to.make every other soldier in the 
Army drunk. Clause 1 stated that— 
“The fines inflicted upon soldiers for drunk- 
enness are appropriated for the purpose of 
giving gratuities to well-conducted soldiers on 
receiving their discharge from the Army. 


The 2nd clause stated that— 


“The scale of gratuities will be regulated an- 
nually, according to the state of the general 
fund, and will be known by the Army from 
time to time.” 

Therefore the larger the fund obtained 
from fines for drunkenness, the larger 
would be the distribution of gratuities 
to well-conducted soldiers. If every 
well-conducted soldier saw his way to 
making all his fellow-soldiers drunk the 
larger would be the share of the fund at 
his disposal upon his discharge if he had 
conducted himself well and soberly. 
Such a system might be productive of 
great inconvenience in the Army. That 
was a matter well worthy of discussion, 
and if there had not been a special fund 
it would have been discussed before. 
But the question was, whether the 
special fund should cease, and the 
money should be paid into the Exche- 
quer. It had been said that we ought 
not to commit a breach of faith with the 
soldier. It was not proposed to do any 
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such thing. The only question was, 
whether these gratuities should be voted 
by Parliament. 

Mr. CARDWELL remarked that the 
question had been brought down to more 
rational proportions by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so jealous of any Minister hay- 
ing the command of any fund without its 
being under the control of Parliament, 
yet, during the period when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he had not 
thought it necessary to bring the Army 
Reserve Fund under the control of Par- 
liament. When he (Mr. Cardwell) went 
into office, and found that the Secretary 
of War had the power of administering 
the Army Reserve Fund without the 
control of Parliament, it appeared to 
him necessary to put an end to that state 
of things; and he included that fund in 
the Estimates, for the express purpose 
that it should always be brought within 
the control of Parliament. With regard 
also to this particular fund, he had lost 
no time in giving directions that it should 
be dealt with in the Estimates. He 
therefore agreed with the principles laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
claimed credit for giving them practical 
effect. The reason why the item for 
good conduct rewards had not been in- 
cluded in the present year’s Estimate 
was because, the sum expended under 
the advice of Colonel Stephenson’s Com- 
mittee not being as large as the soldiers 
were entitled to, a new Committee had 
been appointed to advise on the proper 
scale of expenditure, but it had not yet 
reported. It was intended to reprint Vote 
17 for the purpose of bringing that fund, 
as in the case of the Army Reserve Fund, 
under the control of Parliament. It 
would really be very difficult to conduct 
the Government, if, after Royal Commis- 
sions consisting of the most distinguished 
men had been appointed by one Govern- 
ment, and their Reports laid before Par- 
liament by their successors, and Parlia- 
ment had been amply informed of every 
step that had been taken, it were to be 
said that Parliament had no knowledge 
of the matter whatever. In his judg- 


ment, it would be unadvisable to pay in 
the amount of this fund to the Exche- 
quer, because the effect of such a course 
would be to swell both the Army Esti- 
mates and the Treasury receipts by a 
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hand and received by the other. It 
would also be a dangerous matter to take 
possession of this fund, as it would give 
rise to suspicions in the soldier’s mind 
which it might be difficult to remove. 
That, however, would be entirely ob- 
viated by the course which he (Mr. 
Cardwell) had suggested of bringing the 
matter before Parliament in the annual 
Vote, exactly in the same way in which 
he formerly brought forward the Army 
Reserve Fund. 

GreneraAL Sir PERCY HERBERT 
concurred in the general principles 
laid down by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the Secretary of State 
for War, although he thought reasons 
might be adduced for departing from 
them on certain occasions. As to the 
objections made by the hon. Member for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands) in respect to 
the undue accumulation of this fund, 
the answer just given to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman was_ perfectly 
sound and complete. He (Sir Percy 
Herbert) certainly thought, now that 
some idea could be formed as to its 
average receipts, it exceedingly objec- 
tionable that any large sum should be 
allowed to accumulate in the fund re- 
ferred to. It would be most objection- 
able to pay this fund into the Exchequer, 
because soldiers and sailors were very 
sensitive upon all matters that affected 
their pay and allowances, and any deal- 
ing with this fund might. affect recruit- 
ing. It was quite possible if this Fund 
were dealt with in the way proposed that 
soldiers might receive theimpression that 
this system was a mere dodge by which 
the recent increase in their pay was to be 
balanced by means of fines. For ‘hat 
reason, it was, in his opinion, quite right 
that the annual receipts and disburse- 
ments in relation to this subject should 
be placed annually before Parliament in 
a clear and distinct manner. 

Mr. HUNT wished to correct an error 
the right hon. Gentleman had fallen into 
in regard to the Army Reserve Fund. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought he 
(Mr. Hunt) had had an opportunity of 
dealing with that fund. It had been re- 
ported on by the Committee in 1868, but 
he went out of office in that year. 
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RUSSIA—BRITISH GRAVES IN THE 
CRIMEA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to call 
attention to the Report of General Adye 
and Colonel Gordon, that had been 
issued with regard to the condition of 
British cemeteries in the Crimea. It 
appeared that the French cemetery at 
Scutari was placed in the charge of a 
serjeant of Royal Engineers, who resided 
in a cottage in the vicinity. He (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler) thought that a similar ap- 

ointment should be made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the Crimea, in 
order to protect the cemeteries of Sebas- 
topol, which had suffered considerable 
damages from the cattle that were 
allowed to browse over them, and still 
more from the wind and weather. His 
own observation, when recently at Se- 
bastopol, where he was most kindly 
taken over the cemeteries and battle- 
fields by Colonel Himmelman, the Chief 
Engineer there, led him to confirm the 
statements of the Report, that the monu- 
ments had suffered rather from time and 
weather than from the desecrations ‘of 
the Tartar population, though he was 
sorry to learn from a letter which had 
been given him since he came into the 
House that the grave of General Strang- 
ways had been opened by robbers. He 
would give the House some extracts from 
the Report of General Adye and Colonel 
Gordon, showing the gradual destruction 
of the British monuments. The Russians 
had built a magnificent church in con- 
nection with the cemetery where their 
soldiers were buried, the French had 
collected their remains in one cemetery, 
and the Report had recommended that 
a monument should be constructed in 
England and sent out for erection on 
Cathcart’s Hill, there being every reason 
to believe that the Russian Government 
would offer every facility. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in continuation, 
said, he very much regretted that more 
interest was not shown in the subject by 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen who had 
fought in the Crimea, and by the House 
at large. He had only called attention 
to this subject because no Gentleman 
who had served in the Crimea had 
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in the Crimea. 


done so. He would impress upon them 
the contrast between the way the Russians 
and the French provided for the protec- 
tion of the monuments and graves of 
their gallant dead, and that in which 
the British Government had acted to- 
wards the cemeteries of their fallen 
heroes in the Crimea. Some expense 
must, of course, be incurred in the 
matter, but neither the House nor the 
country would begrudge a small sum to 
be expended in putting the graves of 
those whose memories were dear to 
many in the land in a proper condition. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the Govern- 
ment fully recognized the importance of 
the subject, and the interest attached to 
it by the nation, and especially by the 
families of those who fell in the Crimea. 
The Report had been carefully con- 
sidered—first by the War Office, and 
then by the Treasury—and the Govern- 
ment would speedily come to a decision 
upon it. The matter, however, was not 
free from difficulty, for the preservation 
of the monuments must be secured, as 
well as their repair in the meantime ; 
and the conflicting proposals made would 
require some little time for considera- 
tion. At that moment, moreover, Corre- 
spondence was going on between the 
Foreign Office and the Russian Govern- 
ment, until the close of which a decision 
would be premature ; but he hoped that 
decision would shortly be announced. 

Coronet, LEARMONTH said, he was 
as anxious that as little delay as possible 
should occur in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Report, since the 
cemeteries were falling into great di- 
lapidation. The proposed monument on 
Cathcart’s Hill would be a graceful act 
on the part of the Government, and 
would be grateful to the Army and to 
the friends of those who fell, over some 
of whom he read the Burial Service 
under circumstances of such pressure 
that it was impossible to raise any 
monument. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS ex- 
pressed a hope that while, in concert 
with Russia, we took steps to commemo- 
rate the magnificent services of our 
Army in the Crimea, the state of the 
monuments erected at Landguard Fort, 
in Harwich, to record the services of 
our officers and soldiers in former days 
would not be neglected. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—SHROPSHIRE MAGIS.- 
TRATES—CASE OF GEORGE WHITE- 
FOOT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in rising to call 
attention to the case of George White- 
foot, lately sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment for laughing before the 
bench of magistrates at Shifnal, Salop, 
said, the statement appeared in various 
newspapers a fortnight ago, calling 
forth much criticism and a good deal 
of indignation, and, if the fact was 
true, he thought hon. Members would 
agree with him that a very impolitic, 
and probably an illegal, act had been 
committed. At any rate, the judgment 
was most impolitic and much to be 
regretted, for it was of great importance 
not only that justice should be fairly ad- 
ministered, but tempered with mercy ; 
and that more especially, where the 
party administering the law was dealing 
with a class not his own. He thought, 
then, that he wasin no degree exceeding 
his privilege as a Member of Parliament, 
when he ventured to ask the Home 
Secretary whether the case had been 
brought under his notice, and what 
course he was disposed to take in regard 
to it? He had reason afterwards to be- 
lieve that another hon. Member had 
previously made a similar application, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
dressed himself to the bench of magis- 
trates to ascertain whether they had 
acted with ‘‘their usual virtue and dis- 
cretion.”” The magistrates no doubt 
answered that they always did act with 
due discretion, but that on this occasion 
they had even exceeded themselves both 
in virtue and discretion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had rolled that answer up 
into the consistency of a bullet and dis- 
charged it at his head. The magistrates 
were not discreet enough to content 
themselves with saying that the man 
who was condemned for being drunk 
had been guilty of something like con- 
tempt of Court; it did not a whe- 
ther they went so far as to deny alto- 
gether that there was any laughing in 
Court; but they distinctly said there 
was no re-call of the prisoner, and no 
second sentence. The man had been 


condemned at the first to one month’s 
imprisonment; not to the payment of 
a fine, because it would be paid out of 
the earnings of his mother. 


He felt 
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that the good nature of the right hon. 


Gentleman had been imposed upon, 
and that his popularity in that part of 
the country would be endangered by 
the extreme facility with which he had 
swallowed this most improbable story, 
amounting to the invention of a whole 
romance by the reporters for the Press, 
which should have been recommended 
to the consideration of that body tra- 
ditionally notorious for their credulity— 
the Marines. He therefore resolved to 
interpose for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
protection, and, applying a large phrase 
to a small question, to send down a 
“Special Commissioner’’ to the disturbed 
district, who might obtain the real facts 
on the spot. He would now state them to 
the House. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to read a letter from a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, a member of the 
school board, who filled several impor- 
tant local offices, to the effect that he 
knew Whitefoot well; that he had been 
twice before the magistrates ; that he 
was summoned before them in March 
last, and that instead of attending he 
sent his mother, whom, although it was 
a common practice in that Court for 
relatives to appear, the magistrates . 
would not hear in his absence. How- 
ever, since the death of his father he had 
become a steady fellow ; and on the day 
in question, expecting to be heavily fined, 
Whitefoot was so much pleased at being 
only condemned to pay 30s. 2nd costs 
that he smiled at his brother, upon which 
Colonel Slaney called him back and said 
—‘‘ You are treating the Court with con- 
tempt ; I will see if we cannot send you 
to gaol for six months.” That, however, 
he found they could not do, but they 
sent him to gaol for one month with 
hard labour. The hon. Member then 
read a statement from Mr. James Turner, 
the reporter to Zhe Shrewsbury Chronicle, 
to the effect that Whitefoot smiled—not 
at his mother—but at his brother. He 
also read the statement of the mother to 
the same effect, and that the money was 
the son’s, as she lived on his earnings; 
and he likewise read the statements of 
two gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
that the man only smiled at his brother. 
There was no charge more frequently 
made against Members of this side of 
the House than that they werecontinually 
setting class against class. But hethought 
nothing they could say or do could have 
a more decided tendency to produce that 
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result than such a judgment as this, It 
had every bad element of classism. In 
the first place there was the great positive 
severity of the first punishment. If one 
of themselves played the fool and made 
night hideous in the Haymarket, they 
were not mulcted of a twentieth or a 
thirtieth part of their income. Still less 
were they sent to gaol if they smiled as 
they paid the fine. Then, secondly, the 
class assumption involved in sending a 
man to em because he laughed, or was 
supposed to laugh. They were told, the 
hon. Member proceeded to say, that a 
cat rp, look ata king; but it appeared 
that a labouring man should think twice 
before he smiled in the face of such a 
mighty man as a county magistrate. 
But last, and worst of all, what was the 
moral of this case to the sufferers under 
such harsh and unjust decisions ? What 
could it be but of their hopeless help- 
lessness under the infliction? When a 
case of this kind happened, which got 
into the papers —- and there was some 
troublesome Member of Parliament who 
gave Notice of his intention to ask 
the Home Secretary a Question regard- 
ing it—the magistrates concerned had 
nothing to do but to draw up an in- 
accuracy, and it would be swallowed by 
the official mind, and be applauded to 
the echo by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
In this instance, the result was, that the 
feeling of the neighbourhood was one 
rather of disgust than astonishment, be- 
cause they regarded what had been done 
in this case as characteristic. Those on 
that—the Ministerial—side of the House 
were frequently charged with setting 
class against class, but nothing could 
have a greater tendency to produce that 
result than such a case as he had stated. 
He had done his duty, painful though 
it was, in bringing the matter forward, 
and he now left it to the Government 
and to the wholesome influence of public 
opinion. : 

Mr. BROWN said, he had received 
very many letters, all confirming the 
original statement which he had made, 
that there had in this case been a mis- 
carriage of justice. And not only that, 
but the Press of the Metropolis and of 
Birmingham had taken the matter up 
and cited it as an instance of ‘‘ Justices’ 
justice.” The case was a very painful 
one, one that had created a very deep 
and painful feeling throughout the 


county of Shropshire, and one which 
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was not at all creditable to the magistracy 
of this country. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who had stated only what had been 
put into his mouth; but he would beg 
of him to make further inquiry. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
gretted it had become his duty to ad- 
dress the House on this subject instead 
of the Home Secretary, for by the rules 
of debate the Home Secretary, having 
spoken on the Motion before the House, 
could not reply to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), and therefore it was that he 
(the Attorney General) had undertaken 
todo so. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leicester, moreover, had declined 
to accede to his right hon. Friend’s re- 
quest to postpone the Question until an 
occasion when the Rules of the House 
would permit the Home Secretary to 
reply himself; but the House would no 
doubt bear with him although he failed 
to speak with the authority of his right 
hon. Friend. The hon. Member for 
Leicester had said he was discharging a 
painful duty in bringing forward this 
matter. Some men possessed great 
power of concealing their feelings, and 
apparently the hon. Member was one of 
them, for he had succeeded admirably. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 
Home Secretary as prone to believe im- 
probable stories, but really there seemed 
to be no story reflecting on the magis- 
tracy, however improbable, which the 
hon. Member would not credit. It would 
have been better if the hon. Gentleman, 
instead of dealing in strong insinuations, 
had studied the facts. He ought to have 
known that the Home Secretary was not 
the constitutional superior of the magis- 
trates, but that the Lord Chancellor 
was, and all that the Home Secretary 
undertook to do was not to defend the 
magistrates from attacks made upon 
them, but, as the organ of that House 
and as a matter of courtesy, to receive 
what answers the magistrates charged 
had to make, and communicate it to the 
House. The Lord Chancellor being en- 
trusted with the power of appointing 
magistrates, it was to him that recourse 
should be had whenever there was a 
case of gross misconduct on the part of 
magistrates that called for his interfer- 
ence. A complete review of the facts, 
too, would show that a great deal had 
been made of a very little, and that the 
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errors which had been committed were 
trifling, and had not been committed by 
the magistrates. The young man White- 
foot was described by the hon. Member 
as being gifted with qualities seldom 
found united in the same person—as a 
decent and tidy fellow who occasionally 
got mad with drink; and he had been 
four times before the magistrates in con- 
sequence of having got mad with drink. 
Mr. P. A. Taytor: In four years. ] 
e did not know whether the hon. 
Member thought a decent and tidy fel- 
low might reasonably be expected to 
get mad with drink once a-year, but, 
however that might be, Whitefoot, it 
appeared, had been from time to time 
fined by the magistrates for being mad 
with drink. It appeared, also, that his 
mother had paid the fines, but it was 
now ascertained that the money the 
mother paid was first handed to her by 
Whitefoot. The magistrates, however, 
could not be blamed for supposing that 
the person who actually tendered the 
money was the person who paid the fine. 
There appeared to have been a little re- 
ticence on both sides in this matter. The 
information furnished to the Home Se- 
cretary had not been as full as it should 
have been; but, on the other hand, the 
newspaper writer who had inspired the 
hon. Member had indulged in the artistic 
style which some of those writers affect, 
and in a very luminous and striking 
paragraph had omitted the fact that this 
young man had been from time to time 
mad with drink, and had been taken up 
and fined. Nobody who read the state- 
ment in the newspaper would suspect 
that this decent and tidy young man 
had been dealt with before, but would 
assuredly believe he had been atrociously 
treated in this instance. On the first 
occasion upon which he was brought up 
he was described as having been wild 
with drink, but the writer went on to 
observe that though a cat might look at 
a king this youth might not look at 
Colonel Slaney. That was all very well 
as a piece of smart writing; but in this 
case it was not unfair to observe that 
the cat certainly seemed to have been 
a wild cat. Upon the Home Secretary 


applying to the justices for information 
on the subject of the hon. Member’s 
question, the following reply was re- 
ceived on the 26th of April— 

“T have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 23rd inst., calling for 


The Attorney General 
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magistrates in the case of George Whitefoot, 
and to inform you that he was not sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment for contempt of Court, 
but upon a charge fully proved against him of 
being drunk and riotouson a highway. George 
Whitefoot had on several previous occasions 
been convicted and punished by fine for similar 
conduct, and his demeanour in the Court of 
Petty Sessions fully satisfied the justices that no 
fine they could inflict upon him would be any 
punishment, as it would be paid, as heretofore, 
by his widowed mother, who is little able to 
afford it.” 

His right hon. Friend was justified in 
assuming from this that the sentence 
was a single sentence upon a single 
offence. When the Home Secretary 
found the subject was to be discussed 
that night, a suspicion appeared to have 
crossed his mind that he had not been 
put in possession of all the facts, and he 
telegraphed for fullerinformation. The 
following reply was received— 

. “TI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
telegram, and, in reply, I have to inform you 
that the charge ‘ drunk and riotous’ having been 
proved against George Whitefoot, the bench, 
with some hesitation, in consequence of the pre- 
vious convictions recorded against him, imposed 
a penalty of 30s. and costs. His widowed mother 
producing the money, the prisoner showed by 
the levity of his behaviour that the fine imposed 
was no punishment to him. The bench in- 
stantly rescinded their decision, and desired 
him to await their further consideration. After 
deliberation, and before entering upon any other 
business, the bench committed him for one 
month’s imprisonment.” 

He (the Attorney General) withheld 
the name of the writer because he con- 
sidered that these two communications 
were not creditable to him. His right 
hon. Friend wasin the hands of those of 
whom he asked information, but it was 
plain that although the first answer 
might be true by the card, it was not 
true in spirit, and his right hon. Friend 
was naturally misled by it when answer- 
ing the hon. Member. It was also due 
to those who had espoused the cause of 
Whitefoot to say that the second com- 
munication put a different colour on the 
case. It was only fair to separate the 
magistrates from the writer of those 
letters. It was not his business, or the 
business of anyone, to say more. He 
did not suppose that the magistrates 
had any intention whatever to mislead 
the right hon. Gentleman. The facts 
were before them, but they were not 
candidly represented by the writer of 
the letter, and under the Licensing Act 
they had a perfect right to do what they 
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did, Section 12 leaving it to their dis- 
cretion to inflict either a fine or a month’s 
imprisonment. In their opinion, a fine 
was not an adequate punishment under 
the circumstances, and they did what 
was not an uncommon thing—something 

assed which at the last moment induced 
the Court to alter the original sentence 
and pass another. At any rate, the 
punishment inflicted was within the 
law; and though magistrates did go 
wrong sometimes, and, like other people, 
had their feelings and might sometimes 
inflict punishments which were too se- 
vere, still in the main they did their 
duty and meant to do their duty; and 
the hon. Member might rest assured 
that, by taking up cases of small im- 
portance in an exaggerated spirit, a 
re-action was produced in every fair 
mind, which only did mischief to the 
cause of fairness and justice, which no 
doubt the hon. Member, in common with 
himself (the Attorney General) had sin- 
cerely at heart. 

CotonEL CORBETT, in justifying the 
magistrates, said, that they had not 
acted from the motives which seemed to 
be imputed to them by the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), and it 
was most mischievous to hold up the ad- 
ministrators of the law to ridicule and 
contempt. From what the magistrates 
had told him, he was satisfied they only 
acted for the best in the interests of 
justice in the neighbourhood, and in the 
interests even of the young man himself, 
for a punishment like that they inflicted 
was far more likely to bring him to his 
senses than a mere fine. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought that when 
one sentence had been passed upon a 
poor man, and another and heavier one 
was substituted for it on account of some 
supposed levity shown by him, that was 
the way to set class against class. The 
case was a serious one, and the Home 
Secretary, in the answer he gave to a 
Question put on a former occasion, had 
misled the House on the subject, though 
quite unintentionally. Therefore, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
thoroughly investigate the circumstances 
under which he had been misled into 
giving the answer he had. 

Mr. FLOYER said, there was no evi- 
dence to show that the additional sen- 
tence was imposed upon the prisoner for 
levity, and there was quite as much 
reason for supposing that he was im- 
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eres because the money was paid 
y the mother, and not by the prisoner. 
At the same time, while giving the ma- 
gistrates in this case every credit for 
acting honestly in the discharge of their 
duty, he thought it undesirable that 
when one sentence was passed it should 
be altered for another of greater severity. 

Mr. WHARTON said, that in his ex- 
perience sentences were often altered by 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and by 
Judges. The magistrates acted entirely 
within their power here in sentencing 
the man to a month’simprisonment. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, no one 
disputed the right of magistrates or of 
any Judge in a Criminal Court to alter, 
for good cause appearing at the time, 
the sentence seat on a prisoner; but 
as to the sentence of which the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
complained, a more injudicious—he was 
about to say a more cruel—sentence he 
had never heard of. Because the man, 
having been fined for being drunk, smiled 
when his mother handed him money to 
pay the fine, he was sentenced to a whole 
month’s imprisonment—a sentence which 
he had often seen inflicted at Quarter Ses- 
sions for much more serious offences. He 
was pained at the tone of the Attorney 
General’s speech, and thought that there 
was no foundation for imputing to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
in bringing forward this question, the 
desire to set class against class. 


Commissioners. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE CALLAN SCHOOLS— 
DISMISSAL OF REV. ROBERT O'KEEFFE. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet TAYLOR said, it would be 
convenient to the House, If the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury would previous to going into 
Committee of Supply, state when the 
Notice of Motion which had been given 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was intended to be brought 
forward ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble Friend 
gave that Notice on Monday, with the 
view that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of examining 
the facts of the case, and thus enabling 
the House to pronounce a right judg- 
ment on it; but if there is a disposition 
to discuss the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, the discussion 
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could not conveniently come on on Mon- 
day, as arrangements are already made 
for that day. I think the best course 
will be that the Motion should be taken 
the first thing on Thursday, and with 
the view of its being brought on on 
Thursday I will move the postponement 
of the Orders for that Day. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £44,925, to complete the sum for 
Salaries of Law Officers, Law Charges, 
&e. 

Mr. WEST said, he thought it unne- 
cessary to discuss this Vote at the present 
time, inasmuch as there was a Select 
Committee on the subject sitting up- 
stairs. 

Mr. RYLANDS complained of the 
difficulty that there was in investigating 
these charges, and called especial atten- 
tion to the Vote of £2,000 for the Legal 
department of the Foreign Office. He 
could not understand how it was that, 
while the legal charges of the Home 
Department and other Departments were 
put under their respective heads, that 
charge was not. He suggested the 
possibilty of the legal work of the 
several Departments being consolidated 
and the expenditure materially reduced, 
and complained there was no. Minister 
responsible to the House for the Esti- 
mate, while the system was so com- 
plicated that it was impossible for Mem- 
bers to deal with it, and made some of 
them wish for a Dictator for three days 
_ tosweep abuses away. He trusted the 
Committee now sitting would be found 
to lead to considerable economy. - 

Mr. BAXTER said, that when the late 
Queen’s Advocate resigned, Dr. Deane 
was appointed at a salary of £2,000 a- 
year, to assist the Law Officers of the 
Crown on subjects relating to Interna- 
tional Law, and as the sum paid to the 
Queen’s Advocate for the performance of 
the same duties used to be £5,000 a-year, 
there was a clear saving of £3,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, they never 
heard of economy in connection with 
legal expenditure. 

Vote agreed to. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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(2.) £158,275, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions at Assizes, &c. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD pointed out that 
great dissatisfaction had been created by 
the arbitrary disallowance by the Trea- 
sury of prosecution expenses. Com- 
plaints had been made about the course 
adopted not only in that House, but in 
some of the highest Courts in the land, 
but there was every reason to believe 
that the same system was still being 
pursued. To show that they were arbi- 
trary, he mentioned that in his own 
county, there had been alternations as 
to the allowance and disallowance of 
certain items on different occasions. The 
amount saved to the country by these 
disallowances was insignificant compared 
with the vexation they caused; and the 
total expenditure for prosecutions was 
not large, considering that the public 
welfare made the repression of crime a 
primary duty of the State. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Government 
had conferred with the Judicature Com- 
mission on the subject, and had pre- 
pared a Bill, which he hoped to in- 
troduce very shortly. The Bill would 
deal with all these matters, and would, 
he trusted, remove the objections which 
had been so strongly urged to the pre- 
sent system. ‘ 

Mr. WHARTON said, he observed 
an item of £3,883 in the Estimates for 
the Examiners of Criminal Law Ac- 
counts, who exercised the arbitrary 
power of cutting and carving ihem. The 
Committee was therefore asked to vote 
money for a system which had been con- 
demned. He thought the Committee 
ought, without further delay, to know 
whatthe Government intended to propose. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he could not help 
thinking that the hon. Member who had 
last spoken was somewhat unreasonable 
in demanding the details of a Bill which 
he (Mr. Bruce) had not yet asked leave 
to introduce. He admitted that the - 
present system was unsatisfactory, but 
the examiners had important functions 
to perform. Time was when these ac- 
counts amounted to £300,000. They 
were now only £145,000, and economies 
had been introduced for which the 
House ought to be grateful. It was not 
necessary to spend this money when 
voted; but the House must make some 
provision until the Bill which he was 
about to bring in was passed. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(3.) £143,778, to complete the sum 
for the Court of Chancery in England. 


Mr. MONK complained of the number 
of salaried officers. He objected to the 
expenses of various personal attend- 
ants of the Lord Chancellor—such as 
the gentlemen of the chamber, mes- 
sengers, &c. The Master of the Rolls 
also had a gentleman of the chamber. 
He wished to know whether in the new 
arrangements that were to be made these 
offices would be held as sinecures ? 

Mr. WEST said, thatthis matter might 
safely be left to the Committee upstairs, 
who had gone into this question at great 
length. 

Mr. HUNT said, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had 
shown his foresight when he objected 
that whenever exception was taken to 
any Vote it would be said—“ Oh, the Se- 
lect Committee have approved it.”’ There 
had been to-night two or three of these 
exclamations. He never regretted his 
absence from the House more than he 
did when this Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Estimates. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, and not of any Committee, to 
look to the expenditure. He trusted 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr 
Harcourt) was acting the part of a great 
economist in that Committee, but he 
for one did not anticipate much good 
from its labours. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
all the Judges had principal clerks, and 
the gentlemen of the chamber to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the 
Rolls were really the principal clerks to 
those Judges under a grander name. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER thought that 
great good would result from the Com- 
mittee on the Civil expenditure. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that as the 
Committee upstairs was to consider the 
whole question, he would not proceed 
with an Amendment to reduce the 
travelling expenses of the Masters in 
Lunacy. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that there were very good reasons 
for this expenditure, and he thought 
the hon. Member had adopted a wise 
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course in not proceeding with his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. STOPFORD-SACKVILLE 
asked, whether it was necessary to vote 
salaries for the officers of the Master of 
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the Rolls when the Mastership was 
vacant, and seemed likely to remain so ? 

Mr. RAIKES wished to take the opi- 
nion of the Chairman of the Committee 
sitting upstairs, as to the course they 
should take in the House when Votes 
were under discussion which were before 
them upstairs. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it would be 
very unbecoming in him to give an opi- 
nion what course hon. Members in such 
a position should take. He had not 
intended to speak on this Vote; but he 
might state that it had been several 
days before the Committee, and that it 
was not impossible that before very 
long a Report would be presented 
upon it. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL stated 
that the officers of the Master of the 
Rolls were almost without exception 
officers of the Court of Chancery, and 
did their work just as well while the 
Mastership was vacant as when it was 
filled. 

Mr. HUNT asked what the Master 
of the Rolls’ trainbearer did when there 
was no Master of the Rolls? The 
Solicitor General had said the officers 
were almost without exception officers 
of the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT suggested the 
postponement of the Vote. 

Mr. HUNT asked whether it was in- 
tended to appoint a new Master of the 
Rolls ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite appeared to forget 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) explained a short 
time ago that as the Judicature Bill was 
pending it was expedient, as long as 
arrangements were made for the efficient 
discharge of the duties, to postpone the 
appointment. The vacancy could not, 
of course, last very long, not, he thought 
beyond the beginning of the Long Vaca- 
tion, and there was a full intention of 
appointing a new Master, which would 
be done with a full understanding as to 
the re-consideration of all these offices. 
A postponement of the Vote would be 
inconvenient, for as much might be said 
for postponing many others which were 
before the Select Committee. That 
would not be a rational procedure, unless 
the labours of the Committee were 
likely to terminate in time to enable 
them to report and to enable the Go- 
vernment to consider the Report, and 
the House to consider the recommenda- 
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of the Session. This was not possible, 
but the passing of the Votes would not 
absolve the Government from the duty 
of giving effect to the Committee’s Re- 
port wherever practicable, without wait- 
ing for the close of the financial year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £51,837, to complete the sum for 
the Superior Courts of Common Law in 
England. 


Mr. WHALLEY moved that the 
Chairman do report Progress. The 
hon. Gentleman was proceeding to refer 
to the expenditure for the Common Law 
Courts, but-—— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN stated that the 
hon. Member could not discuss a Vote 
that had already passed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,478, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the London Bank- 
ruptey Court as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund,” 


Mr. WHALLEY again rose, and 
said, he wished to obtain from the 
Attorney General some explanation of 
this most extraordinary Tichborne case. 
It affected the Estimates for all these 
Law Courts. They were denied expla- 
nations or answers to Questions put spe- 
cifically on that subject. But more than 
that, they were rebuked. He had been 
most severely rebuked and charged with 
impropriety by the Home Secretary for 
presuming to raise a discussion on this 
Tichborne case. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I rise to Order. I 
want to know whether all this is in 
Order with the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been en- 
deayouring to ascertain whether the 
hon. Gentleman would connect his re- 
marks with the Vote before the Com- 
mittee, but so far I have been unable 
to ascertain the connection. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Amongst other 
offences which the Claimant has com- 


mitted he has come under the Bank- 
ruptcy Law. I connect my observations 
with this Vote because this man is, 
amongst other things, a bankrupt. I 
venture to think, therefore, that this 


Mr. Gladstone 
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would be a favourable opportunity for 
the Attorney General to explain to the 
Committee something of the nature of 
the difficulties of the Tichborne case. 
We have been told on a former occasion 
that it was an insult to common sense 
to suppose that this man—[ ‘‘ Order! ”]— 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to 
have again to point out to the hon. 
Member that in the remarks he is 
making he has departed from the ordi- 
nary rules and practice of the House. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(r. 
Whalley.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £364,984, to complete the sum 
for the County Courts. 


(7.) £76,424, to complete the sum for 
the Courts of Probate and Divorce, &e. 
in England. 


Mr. WHALLEY again rose and said, 
that Tichborne was also in the Probate 
Court. Therefore, the Vote offered an- 
other opportunity for explanation at the 
hands of the Attorney General. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £10,499, to complete the sum for 
the High Court of Admiralty. 

(9.) £4,450, to complete the sum for 
the Office of Land Registry. 

(10.) £11,693, to complete the sum 
for Police Courts, London and Sheer- 
ness. 

(11.) £191,482, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 

(12.) £315,000, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs, 
Great Britain. 

(13.) £374,593, to complete the sum 
for Convict Establishments, England and 
Colonies. 

(14.) £90,820, to complete the sum 
for Maintenance of Prisoners in County 
and Borough Prisons, &c. Great Britain. 

(15.) £186,000, to complete the sum 
for Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 

(16.) £25,492, to complete the sum 
for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(17.) £14,850, to complete the sum 
a paaecmanion Legal Charges, Eng- 
and. 
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(18.) £56,290, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Proceedings, Scotland. 

Mr. MONK asked the Prime Minis- 
ter, whether it was proposed to make 
any change in the mode of paying the 
Law Officers of Scotland? Those of 
England were now paid by salary instead 
of fees, but those of Scotland were still 
paid by fees. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the cases 
were not parallel. The remuneration of 
the Lord Advocate came from a variety 
of sources, and he was not paid by fees 
in the same way the English Law Offi- 
cers had been. In fact, the Lord Advo- 
cate’s was almost a fixed salary. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £47,754, to complete the sum 
for Courts of Law and Justice, &c. 
Scotland. 

(20.) £26,113, to complete the sum 
for the General Register House, Edin- 
burgh. 

(21.) £19,793, to complete the sum 
for Joint Departments of Prisons, Judi- 
cial Statistics, &c., Scotland. 

(22.) £65,231, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, &c., Ireland. 

(23.) £37,550, to complete the sum 
for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(24.) £23,552, to complete the sum 
for the Superior Courts of Common Law, 
Treland. 

(25.) £6,761, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
Treland. 

(26.) £10,931, to complete the sum 
for the Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 

(27.) £9,663, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(28.) £1,775, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(29.) £13,650, to complete the sum 
for the Office for Registration of Deeds, 
Treland. 

(30.) £2,620, to complete the sum for 
the Office for Registration of Judgments, 
Treland. 


(81.) £94,967, to complete the sum 
for the Dublin Police Courts and Metro- 
politan Police. 

Mr. MONK complained of the increase 
of £13,120 for extra pay and allowances. 

Mr. BAXTER said, there was an in- 
crease in the Vote due to an increase of. 
pay caused by the extreme difficulty of 
getting suitable men. 

Vote agreed to. 


{May 9, 1873} 
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(82.) £819,729, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary Force, Ireland. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought the enor- 
mous amount of the Vote could not be 
satisfactory to the Prime Minister, and 
required the grave attention of Parlia- 
ment. He should like to know whether 
there was any prospect of decrease in 
its amount? There was an increase 
this year of upwards of £100,000. 

Str JOHN GRAY said, the Irish 
Constabulary was to a large extent a 
military force, appointed and controlled 
entirely by the Government, and there- 
fore ae supported out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the increase in the cost of the 
police had been made in accordance with 
an official Report sent through the Irish 
Government. He did not think that 
the frequent perpetration of serious 
crimes in Ireland could be at all attri- 
buted to inefficiency on the part of the 
police. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not a 
healthy state of things that the cost of 
the local police should be paid out of 
the Imperial Exchequer, and it might 
be hoped the time would come when 
they would see the people of Ireland 
exercising control over their own police. 
The whole subject required consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon DMonday 
next. 


CANADA LOAN GUARANTEE BILL. 

Resolution [May 8] reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to guaran- 
tee the payment of a Loan to be raised by the 
Government of Canada for the construction of 
Public Works in that Country, and to repeal 
‘The Canada Defences Loan Act, 1870.’” 

Resolution agreed to : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonnam - Carter, Mr. 
Kwnarcusutt-Hvcessen, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


TITHE COMMUTATION ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL 


Select Committee on Tithe Commutation Acts 
Amendment Bill nominated :—Sir Gzorce Grey, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. Bovverre, Mr. Wryter- 
BoTHAM, Mr. Mowsray, Sir Micuarn Hicks- 
Beacu, Mr. Wurrpreap, Mr. Cross, Mr. Jonn 
Taxzor, Sir Harcourt Jounsrone, Mr. Cunrrr, 
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Mr. Macniac, Mr. Beresrorp Horg, Mr. 
Strong, and Mr. Arruur P, Vivian :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o'clock, ’till Monday next. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 12th May, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvunuic Buis—First Reading— 
Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment * (105) ; 
Customs and Inland Revenue* (106). 

Second Reading—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * (87). 


NEW PEER. 

James Charles Herbert Welbore Ellis, 
Earl of Normanton in that part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called Ireland, having been 
created Baron Somerton of Somerley in 
the county of Southampton—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


ZANZIBAR—SIR BARTLE FRERE’S 
MISSION. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL said, that in 
moving for the Papers which related to 
Sir Bartle Frere’s Mission to Zanzibar, 
it was not his intention to detain the 
House by argument, but he should 
briefly recall the circumstances which 
preceded it. Having done so, he pointed 
out the leading object of the Mission— 
namely, to enlarge the Treaty of 1845 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. There were 
limits in that Treaty which, according 
to every African authority, should be 
considerably narrowed, or entirely re- 
moved, with a view to its successful 
operation. It appeared by a version 
which was public, and had not been 
contradicted, that Sir Bartle Frere and 
Mr. Badger had wholly failed to bend 
the Sultan to their object. The cause of 
the failure he (Lord Campbell) was in- 
clined to think had been indicated years 
ago by Brigadier Coglan, who did much 
to bring about the separation of Muscat 
and Zanzibar. The Brigadier had 
pointed out, in a letter accessible to 
every one, that the dominion of Zanzibar 
and the territory of Portugal were 
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Frere’s Mission. 


conterminous; that the first was a 
Mahometan, the second a Christian 
Power; that while the slave trade was 
permitted or connived at from the latter, 
it could not with much effect berestrained 
or made an object of remonstrance from 
the former. It was well known in that 
House our policy against the slave trade 
along the Portuguese sea-board had 
been entirely thrown into abeyance. It 
appeared also that French co-operation 
had been wanting to Sir Bartle Frere. By 
a Treaty of 1862 Zanzibar was an inde- 
pendent Power, under the joint protec- 
tion of Great Britain and of France, and 
the Sultan was thus entitled to refer to 
France when any new demand was made 
upon him. Lord Campbell pointed to 
the fact that the annual Reports upon the 
slave trade had last year been withheld 
until the Long Vacation, and expressed 
a fear that the Papers he was moving for 
might be the object of a similar delay. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of the correspondence 
between the British and French Governments 
on the Mission of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar ; 
of the Instructions given to Sir Bartle Frere ; 
and of his subsequent despatches.—(The Lord 
Stratheden.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
with good judgment the noble Lord has 
very briefly alluded to the subject of 
his Motion—because I think it will be 
more convenient to the House to discuss 
this question when all the Papers are 
before it. I need not remind your 
Lordships that Sir Bartle Frere left 
this country last year on a Mission for 
which Her Majesty’s Government are 
extremely grateful to him—a Mission to 
obtain information for the Government, 
and to make arrangements which would 
enable them to deal more effectually 
with the slave trade on the East Coast 
of Africa. Sir Bartle Frere has now 
completed his Mission. He has ob- 
tained most valuable information as re- 
gards the state of the slave trade in 
those countries, and has also given us 
the means of forming a better judgment 
as to the mode of dealing with it. He 
has been exceedingly successful in re- 
newing our treaties with the principal 
chiefs of the countries on the Persian 
Gulf, and he has concluded treaties with 


‘the Imaum of Muscat and another in- 


fluential prince. But I am sorry to say 


that at Zanzibar his negotiations failed. 
In consequence of that failure, Her 
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Majesty’s Government sent out certain 
instructions by the last mail, and further 
instructions will follow. As soon as 
those instructions are completed we 
shall lose no time in laying the Papers 
before the House, and then your Lord- 
ships will be able to discuss this large 
and difficult matter more fully than you 
could do at present. In asking the 
noble Lord to withdraw his Motion, I 
pledge myself that at no distant period 
all the Papers will be laid upon the 
Table by command of Her Majesty. 

Lorp CAMPBELL confessed that he 
felt embarrassed as to what course 
to pursue. He wished some noble Lord 
of experience in the House had risen 
after the noble Earl, and given him some 
indication of opinion whether, under the 
circumstances, it would be wiser to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Tue Bisuorp or WINCHESTER 
earnestly begged the noble Lord to ac- 
cede to the request of the noble Earl 
not to press his Motion. As a person 
who took a very deep interest in the 
subject, he (the Bishop of Winchester) 
considered that it would be altogether 
unreasonable, and most injurious to the 
cause concerned, to press the Govern- 
ment on the subject.at the moment when 
they were doing their best in further- 
ance of the common object. He was 
satisfied that the production of these 
Papers at present would do more harm 
than good. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he would 
not, under these circumstances, press 
his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, © 
Monday, 12th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—William 
Killigrew Wait, esquire, for Gloucester City. 
Setecr Commirret — Boundaries of Parishes, 

Unions, and Counties, appointed. : 
Suppty—considered in Committee—Crvit, SERVICE 
Estimates. 
Resolutions [May 9] reported. 
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Pusuic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Crimi- 

ie as Amendment Act (1871) Repeal* 
161]. 

Second Reading—Law Agents oh eee * (150); 
Customs Duties (Isle of Man) * [151]; Ful- 
ford Chapel Marriages Legalisation * [160]. 

Committee—County Authorities (Loans) * [134] 
—n.P.; Conveyancing Scotland) [108]—x.p. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [77]. 

Considered as amended — Superannuation Act 
Amendment * [135]; Local Government 
Board (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion * [139]; Crown Lands * [140]. 

Third Reading—Kast India Loan * [103]; Metro- 
politan Commons Supplemental * [153]; Rail- 
ways Provisional Certificate* [156], and 
passed. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
PUTTENHAM SCHOOL RATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the fact that in the parish of Put- 
tenham, Surrey, where there is no 
School Board, the vestry, after comple- 
tion of the formal business, decided to 
levy a voluntary school rate; and that 
such school rate has been actually col- 
lected along with the other rates of the 
parish without intimation being given 
on the demand note that the rate was a 
voluntary one; and, whether such a pro- 
ceeding is not contrary to law? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, beyond the in- 
formation the hon. Member has given, 
the Local Government Board have no 
knowledge whatever on the subject. 
The Local Government Board has no 
power to interfere in any way with the 
vestry; but if the collector collected 
such a rate without any intimation of its 
being voluntary, I apprehend he would 
be liable to a prosecution for extortion, 
and if the hon. Member shows to the 
Local Government Board that such a 
case has occurred, they will inquire into 
it, and take such steps as may after- 
wards seem proper. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS—UPOLO AND 
THE NAVIGATOR ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the Sovereignty of Upolo and others 
of the Navigator Islands has been trans- 
ferred to the United States; and, if so, 
at what date, and under what conditions 
the transfer was made? . 
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Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, In Febru- 
ary, 1872, our Consul in Samoa reported 
that Captain Meade, of the United States 
Navy, had signed a Treaty for the ces- 
sion of the harbour of Pagopago, in the 
Island of Tutuela, to the United States 
as a Naval Station; and in April, 1872, 
he stated that the Chiefs and Rulers 
of Samoa had petitioned the President 
of the United States to annex the 
Navigator Islands to the United States. 
It does not appear, however, from in- 
quiries made by Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton in July, 1872, that such a Pe- 
tition had ever been received by the 
President. Mr. Fish at the same time 
informed Sir Edward Thornton that, al- 
though an exclusive right was granted 
to the United States to establish a Naval 
Station and Coaling Depot in the har- 
bour of Pagopago, there would be no 
interference with other vessels frequent- 
ing the port, nor with their trading 
there, nor with any commercial trans- 
actions ; neither would it prevent private 
Coaling Depots from being established 
there. Mr. Fish, further on in the year, 
in November, stated that the Petition of 
the Chiefs for annexation had been re- 
ceived, but that it had been merely ac- 
knowledged. More recent Reports, in 
February and March of this year, from 
Sir Edward Thornton, state that the 
Polynesian Land Company has pur- 
chased a large amount of cotton-growing 
land in the Navigator Islands, and in- 
tends establishing in the harbour of 
Pagopago a trading and coaling station, 
in connection with a proposed line of 
steamers between San Francisco, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT—THE 
DEVONPORT WATCH COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following statement 
in the last Report of the Rccccten of 
Constabulary for the Southern Coun- 
ties :— 

“ That in the borough of Devonport the Head 
Constable cannot take any complaint against a 
publican before the Magistrates, without sub- 
mitting the complaint for investigation by the 
Watch Committee, in which are persons inte- 
rested in public houses ;”’ 
and, whether such a regulation, if it 
exists, is according to Law ? 
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Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the powers of the 
Watch Committee, who are appointed 
by the Council, are defined by Sections 
76-77 of the Municipal Corporation Act. 
It is their duty to appoint a sufficient 
number of fit men as constables, who 
must obey all the lawful commands they 
may receive from the justices having 
jurisdiction in the borough. The Watch 
Committee may also frame such regula- 
tions as they shall deem expedient for 
preventing neglect or abuse, and for 
rendering constables efficient in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and they, or two 
justices, may dismiss any constable whom 
they think negligent or unfit for his 
duties. It seems to me that these sec- 
tions do not confer on the Watch Com- 
mittee the power of deciding in what 
cases the police ought to lay an infor- 
mation before magistrates; and that if 
the police require advice on such mat- 
ters, the proper persons to give it would 
be either the justices or the town clerk. 
I have received a communication from 
the Mayor of Devonport, who informs 
me that 

* All Reports of the police against persons not 
in custody are laid before the Watch Committee, 
and that after some years’ experience as a mem- 
ber of that Committee, he has found them to 
be invariably actuated by a desire to treat all 
cases brought before them without regard to any 
private interests.” 


Marine. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—MR. 
PLIMSOLL AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. BRUCE: I am desirous, Sir, of 
correcting a statement made by me on 
Thursday last with reference to the 
alleged cases of overloading at Cardiff, 
and the conduct of the magistrates with 
respect to them. I stated on the autho- 
rity, as I explained, of a letter addressed 
not to me, but to an hon. Member of 
this House, by the stipendiary magis- 
trate of Cardiff, that out of 60 charges 
against sailors for desertion, &c., in only 
two cases was the defence set up that the 
vessels were overladen or unseaworthy. 
I have this day received a letter from 
the stipendiary magistrate of Cardiff 
correcting that statement. ‘There were 


only two cases in which overloading was 
alleged, and in one of these the defend- 
ants were discharged. But there were 
seven allegations of unseaworthiness. In 
two of these the defence was sustained, 
in four the sailors were punished, and 
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in one repairs were ordered, and the 
sailors returned to their ship. Surveys 
of the ships were held in seven cases. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—DISTRESS 
SHIP SIGNALS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whe- 
ther, with the view of saving life at 
sea, steps will be taken, such as those 
recently adopted by the Lord Mayor of 
London in Hyde Park, to ascertain the 
best description of rockets to be used 
for distress ship signals; and, whether 
foreigners will be allowed to exhibit 
their inventions on the occasion of any 
competition which may take place? 

Sir HENRY STORKS: Sir, the 
Questions asked by the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman are rather for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Trade than 
the War Department. I can only say 
that the Board of Trade has been lately 
in communication with us on the sub- 
ject, and that at their request we are 
making for trial both “long lights” 
and “ distress signal rockets.” The only 
object in view being to ascertain the best 
description of both lights and rockets 
suitable for distress signals, I have no 
doubt that the Board of Trade will take 
every step for this purpose which they 
may think desirable, and that, in. the 
event of any competition taking place, 
equal facilities would be given to inven- 
tors without regard to nationality. 


ARMY — ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY 
(WOOLWICH) EXAMINATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
on all occasions of examinations for ad- 
mission to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, thoroughly qualified exami- 
ners are present in each room during 
the whole period allotted to the papers ; 
and, whether unfair practices, such as 
copying or by collusion, are impossible ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, The ex- 
aminations for admission to the Royal 
Military Academy are conducted entirely 
under the directions of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. I am informed that on 
each occasion Gentlemen selected by the 
Commissioners are present in the several 
rooms during the whole period allotted 
to the papers; and though it would, of 
course, be impossible to say that a case 
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of collusion or copying might not occur, 


Question. 


the Commissioners feel confident that 
any unfair practices of the sort, if re- 
sorted to, would be very unlikely to es- 
cape detection. 


ARMY—CHARGE AGAINST A CAVALRY 
OFFICER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention has 
been drawn to a statement in the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Examiner ”’ of 2nd May, alleging 
that the commanding officer of a Cavalry 
regiment has been accused of misap- 
propriating the lodging allowance of the 
riding master of the regiment, and falsi- 
fying a War Office Return for the pur- 
pose ; and, if there is any foundation 
in fact for these statements ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, an 
anonymous letter was sent to me in 
January, extracted from a provincial 
paper, imputing the conduct suggested 
in the question, and I immediately insti- 
tuted an inquiry, the result of which left 
upon my mind the impression that the 
charge was unfounded and malicious. 
If the hon. Gentleman has any infor- 
mation which would justify me in insti- 
tuting any further inquiry, and would 
assist me in doing so, I submit that he 
ought to communicate that information 
to me before the name of any officer is 
mentioned in connection with a transac- 
tion which is improbable, and so far as 
I know, or have any reason to believe, 
unfounded. 


POST OFFICE—REGISTRATION OF RE- 
LIGIOUS PERIODICALS.—QUESTIONS. 


Coroner STUART KNOX asked the 
Postmaster General, If he would state to 
the House on what grounds religious 
periodicals such as the ‘‘ The Christian,” 
and others of a like nature are refused 
the advantage of registration for trans- 
mission abroad, while monthly gazettes 
and magazines of fashion, and papers 
such as Mr. Bradlaugh’s ‘ National 
Reformer,” are stated to have been re- 
stored to that privilege; and, whether 
a statement in the above-named weekly 
paper, ‘‘The Christian,” is correct, 
viz, that no religious periodical un- 
less it contain more news than reli- 
gious matter is allowed full post office 
privileges ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the Post Office 
Act of 1870, to which I would refer my 
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hon. and gallant Friend, requires that a 
publication, in order to be registered as a 
newspaper, shall consist wholly or in great 
part of news. ‘The Christian’ does 
not conform to the Act in that respect, 
and it cannot, therefore, be accepted 
for registration. All publications which 
have been registered as newspapers 
have been in conformity with the Act. I 
have not seen the statement in ‘The 
Christian,’”’ but, as I have already ex- 
plained, ‘‘news,”” whether political or 
other news, must preponderate, in order 
to entitle the periodical to rank as a 
newspaper. 

Cotone,. STUART KNOX: I may 
ask, Whether news such as the ‘“ May 
Meetings” and advertisements for ser- 
vants do not come within the regulation ? 

Mr. MONSELL: I am afraid I must 
refer my hon. and gallant Friend to the 
Legal Advisers of the Government. I 
am told the statement referred to does 
not come within the department of news, 
and I may remind my hon. and gallant 
Friend that the Post Office, at least, has 
no tests. 


DIPLOMATIC SERViCE—STAFF OF 
ATTACHES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the present Staff at each of 
Her Majesty’s Embassies and Legations 
is sufficient for the duties that have to 
be performed; and, whether any appli- 
cation has been made during the last 
twelve months for an increase in the 
number of the Staff by any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassadors or Ministers abroad. 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has no 
reason to suppose that, although in some 
Missions the number of secretaries and 
attachés is for a time below the ordinary 
establishment, there are not sufficient 
present to carry on the necessary duties 
with perhaps a little increased demand 
for their time and attention. Applica- 
tions have from time to time been re- 
ceived to supply vacancies, but Her 
Majesty’s Missions abroad, like the 
home establishment of the Foreign Office, 
are liable occasionally to have a reduced 
number of gentlemen at work in conse- 
quence of absence on account of ill- 
health, the ordinary periods of leave, and 
change of post. 


Mr, Monsell 
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Harbour Bill. 


LOCAL TAXATION—COST OF CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTIONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOLKER asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he.would explain why 
in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
County of Lancaster for the cost of Cri- 
minal Prosecutions for the half-year 
ending June 30th, 1872, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury have allowed 
the sum of 6d. only for the second class 
railway fare of witnesses from Man- 
chester to Stockport, whereas the railway 
fare charged by the Railway Company 
and allowed by the Taxing Officer is 9d. ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, Zhe Manchester 
Railway Guide shows the second-class 
fare, to which ordinary witnesses are 
entitled, to be 6d. from Manchester to 
Stockport. The first-class fare is 94d, 
but only professional witnesses can claim 
first-class fare under the scale fixed by 
the Secretary of State. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT (SALARIES). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he can state to 
the House whether the salaries of the 
clerks in the Custom House Department 
have been materially increased of late 
years; and, if so, whether he could 
furnish the House with any information 
bearing on the subject ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the salaries of 
the clerks in the Custom House Depart- 
ment have been materially increased of 
late years. I find that since 1858 the 
average increase in 17 principal ports 
immediately below London and Liver- 
pool is no less than 444 per cent, and in 
six ports—namely, Plymouth, Grimsby, 
Cardiff, Belfast, Cork, and Glasgow, the 
salaries have been raised more than 50 
per cent. I shall be glad to lay before 
the House, in the shape of a Return, 
any other information on the subject 
which my hon. Friend wishes to obtain. 


DOVER HARBOUR BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he is 
now ina position to inform the House 
what course the Government intend to 

ursue with reference to the Dover 


arbour Bill? 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE, 
in reply, said, that the Government had 
given very careful consideration to the 
Dover Harbour Bill, and while they 
were anxious to see improved channel 
communication, they would be reluc- 
tantly compelled to withhold their ap- 
proval from the measure in its present 
form, as being calculated to injure seri- 
ously the great public work already 
existing at Dover—namely, the Admi- 
ralty Pier. At the same time they were 
anxious to see their way to the introduc- 
tion of some plan for completing a public 
harbour at Dover, so as to combine both 
military and naval objects on the one 
hand, and the interests of improved 
channel communication on the other, and 
were in correspondence with the Dover 
Harbour authorities and the Railway 
Companies for the purpose of seeing 
what reasonable contribution they would 
be ready to make towards the work ? 


OFFICE OF WOODS AND FORESTS— 
CROWN TEINDS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If for several 
years past the average receipts on account 
of Crown Teinds in Scotland have been 
less than the legal expenses incurred by 
the Office of Woods and Forests in pro- 
secuting parties whom they considered 
liable to pay ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the legal ex- 
penses incurred by the Office of Woods 
and Forests respecting Crown Teinds in 
Scotland for several years past have, 
undoubtedly, been very large in propor- 
tion to the receipts; but they have not 
exceeded them, and the Commissioners 
represent that it was necessary to incur 
this expenditure as the cases already 
decided were likely to rule others, and it 
would certainly decrease in future years. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BOURKE inquired when the 
Judicature Bill would be likely to be 
brought on, if it were not reached that 
evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
it unlikely that the second reading of 
the Bill in question could be taken 
during the present month. Due Notice 
would, however, be given of the day on 
which it would be brought on. 
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Sm JOHN HAY asked when the 
Navy Estimates would be brought on ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that next Thurs- 
day had been already disposed of for the 
Motion of his noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant rela- 
tive to the case of Father O’ Keeffe, and 
the second reading of the Bill introduced 
by his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board. He 
hoped, however, to be in a position to 
state on.that day when the Navy Esti- 
mates would be proceeded with. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired after what hour the Committee of 
Supply would not be resumed ? 

Rr. GLADSTONE said, it was pro- 
posed to take Supply at once, and he had 
accordingly to move, that the Orders of 
the Day subsequent to the Order for the 
Committee of Supply be postponed till 
after the Netice of Motion relative to the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
the Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and 
Counties was disposed of. He hoped 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board would be 
able to make his statement on sub- 
mitting that Motion at latest at half- 
past 10 o’clock, probably at half-past 
9. There were not many Votes proposed 
to be dealt with, and if the Committee 
of Supply closed at an earlier hour than 
half-past nine, the statement would be 
then immediately made. The right hon. 
Gentleman then moved the postpone- 
ment of the Orders, with the exception 
referred to. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought it 
would be much more convenient to the 
House if the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board: made his statement at once and 
Supply were taken afterwards. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his right 
hon. Friend was not then in the House. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, when it was pro- 
posed the Whitsuntide holidays would 
commence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
so happened that this year there was a 
peculiar circumstance to be considered— 
namely, that a certain Wednesday had 
been commonly observed as a holiday of 
late years, although not with quite the 
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unanimous assent of the House, and that 
that Wednesday came this your in the 
week before Whitsuntide. It seemed, 
therefore, almost a pity not to make a 
combination which would render that 
Wednesday available as a holiday, if it 
could be done. The usual practice was 
to adjourn on the Friday before Whit- 
suntide until the following Thursday. 
That being so, they would lose both Thurs- 
day, a Government night, and Friday, 
on which they had a chance of obtaining 
Supply, if they adjourned on Tuesday. 
However, if the House would consent to 
give them a morning sitting on Tuesday, 
it would be a substitute for the Thurs- 
day, and then they would feel justified 
in proposing an adjournment from 
Tuesday until the following Thursday 
week. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked on what 
day of the month the House would ad- 
journ, and till what day of the month? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: From Tuesday, 
the 27th instant, until Thursday, the 5th 
of June. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to the Order for the Committee of Supply 
be postponed till after the Notice of Motion for 
the appointment of a Select Committee on the 
Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and Counties. 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,279, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy 
Seal.” 

Mr. DILLWYN, in opposing the 
Vote, said, he considered it was open to 
question upon grounds both of Imperial 
and financial policy. A person holding 
the high position of a Cabinet Minister 
ought to have a definite and responsible 
position, and to be at the head of a De- 
partment of State; and, unless he did 
hold such a position, he could not be 
considered to be as strictly responsible 
as he ought to be, either to the country 
or to Parliament, for the due discharge 
of his duties. No doubt, Ministers so 
situated had important duties; but they 
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were msible only to their Colleagues, 
for Parliament did not know what their 
duties were. There was no doubt, like- 
wise, that Cabinet Ministers were under- 
paid, and that the Prime Minister ought, 
in the interests of the country, to have a 
much higher salary. They were, there- 
fore, entitled to all the assistance they 
required, but this office was admittedly 
in itself almost a sinecure, and yet the 
Lord Privy Seal had a large staff to 
assist him in doing nothing. It had 
been suggested to him (Mr. Dillwyn) 
that he would obtain more support if he 
tg striking off the subordinates ; 

ut, objecting to the whole Vote, he 
disliked attacking subordinates when 
the chiefs might be dealt with; and one 
reason why the economies effected by 
the Government had not gained due 
favour with the country was, that they 
had too much attacked subordinates, and 
left officials in higher positions un- 
touched. Army colonels, for example, 
had been left while the effective service 
had been lowered, and dockyard la- 
bourers had been dismissed, while the 
same energetic reform had not been ap- 
plied to the higher officials. He would 
move that the Vote be disallowed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
he could impart no novelty to the dis- 
charge of a task which he had performed 
on several occasions before, when the 
same Motion had come before the House 
for its acceptance. He did not, and would 
not contend that the maintenance of this 
office involved the essence of the British 
Constitution, and he could conceive some 
arrangement hereafter of Ministerial 
duties which would allow it to be dis- 
pensed with. The House had from time 
to time shown considerable inclination 
to re-arrange Ministerial Offices, but a 
matured plan had never been arrived at. 
He did not attach exaggerated impor- 
tance to the maintenance of Cabinet 
Offices in their precise form, but he joined 
issue with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) on the practi- 
cal question involved. Asa departmental 
office, he did not substantially question his 
hon. Friend’s description of it as nearly 
a sinecure; there were, indeed, formal 
duties, but not duties in themselves con- 
stituting a sufficient reason for main- 
taining the office. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with his hon. Friend that 
because the Lord Privy Seal had not 
departmental duties, he was not a re- 
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Pate officer. -It was quite right 
+ where important departmental duties 
were > paper, heads of Departments 
should be responsible; but, after all, 
the greatest responsibility of every Mi- 
nister in the Cabinet was his responsi- 
bility, not for mere acts in his Depart- 
ment, but for the acts and policy of the 
Government at large, acts for which the 
Lord Privy Seal was as responsible as 
any of his Colleagues, the House having 
exactly the same kind of hold upon him. 
There was a certain amount of objection 
to the practice, resorted to but rarely 
and only on special grounds — that of 
having a Minister in the Cabinet without 
a salary. -It might, perhaps, be held 
that there was then a want of something 
substantial to mark the responsibility ; 
but this objection did not apply to the 
Lord Privy Seal. His hon. Friend over- 
looked the vital point—namely, that it 
was undesirable for the departmental 
duties of a Government to be equally 
divided among its Members, so that 
every one should have a full allowance. 
That was not the case, and it was of 
great importance to have on the Cabinet 
a certain proportion of its Members with 
comparatively light departmental duties 
—for they brought a more free and dis- 
engaged mind to questions which, in an 
Empire like this, incessantly demanded 
the collective attention of the Cabinet, 
and they were also useful with regard 
to the incidental and unforeseen public 
duties continually arising. In addition 
to the duties performed in this House 
and in the Cabinet, many investigations 
had to be undertaken by certain Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on the part of the 
rest, for which purpose it was well to 
have some Members comparatively free. 
His hon. Friend had fairly admitted that 
the Cabinet, on the whole, were under- 
paid rather than overpaid, and that were 
a demand made for additional assistance 
he would be disposed to entertain it 
favourably. He therefore quite under- 
stood that his hon. Friend raised the 
objection as one of principle; but he 
believed the prevailing conviction of the 
House was, that it was expedient, not, 
possibly, to maintain the present arrange- 
ments for ever in their present form, but 
to maintain the present arrangement of 
the responsibilities and burdens of the 
Government, because it was one which 
conduced to the efficient discharge of 
their duties. 


VOL. COXY. [rurp sERrEs.] 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 
Noes 59: Majority 170. 


(2.) £33,685, to complete the sum for 
Government Prisons, &c., Ireland. 

(3.) £63,463, to complete the sum for 
County and Borough Gaols, Ireland. 

(4.) £4,409, to complete the sum for 
the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(5.) £1,960, to complete the sum for 
the Four Courts of Marshalsea, Dublin. 

(6.) £47,109, to complete the sum for 
Legal Expenses, Ireland. 


(7.) £85,061, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in mov- 
ing the Vote, called the attention of the 
Committee to the numerous additions 
which had been made to the Museum 
since last year, and he pointed out that 
although there was apparently a great 
reduction in the amount, yet that reduc- 
tion, as compared with the Estimate of 
last year, was due to the fact that a 
smaller sum was required for what were 
known as special purposes. The collec- 
tion of Roman coins had been largely 
added to by a part of those special 
grants; the collection was now nearly 
complete, and he believed it was the finest 
in the world. The excavations at Ephe- 
sus were still being continued, and fresh 
excavations had been commenced in 
Assyria, the cost of obtaining which had 
been contributed to by the liberality of 
a private gentleman, the proprietor of 
The Daily Telegraph. He had also the 
satisfaction of communicating to the 
House that the Trustees had lately, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, purchased 
one of the finest collections of Works of 
Art ever brought into this country. 
Amongst them he might mention a 
bust of Juno, in a nearly perfect state, 
a bronzed head of Venus, supposed to 
belong to the time of Scopas, and an 
Etruscan sarcophagus of terra cotta. 
He thought that the thanks of the coun- 
try ought to be given to the Treasury for 
their liberality in sanctioning the pur- 
chase of that unique collection. 

Mr. BOWRING said, there was an 
impression abroad that, from the crowded 
state of the British Museum, there was 
no satisfactory accommodation for the 
Natural History Collections, so as to 
ensure their safe preservation pending 
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the erection of the new buildings at 
South Kensington. 

Mr. MUNDELLA suggested that 
the Museum would confer a great ad- 
vantage on country museums by sending 
interesting objects to them which were 
not of sufficient importance to justify 
their being placed in the National Col- 
lection. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, 
that with respect to the accommodation 
for the Natural History Collection, they 
were taking an increased Vote that year 
for buildings in South Kensington, in 
which there would be ample accommo- 
dation afforded for the Natural History 
Collection. With respect to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), the Trustees had again 
and again considered the important 
question as to how far any duplicate 
works either of literature or art might 
be sent to other collections. At present 
the Trustees had no such power, and it 
ought only to be conferred upon them, 
in his opinion, with the greatest care; 
for many things, especially books which 
appeared to be duplicates, were in fact 
new editions, and in the interests of 
literature and science it was of the 
highest importance that distinct editions 
should be preserved. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £5,045, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


(10.) £10,450, to complete the sum 
for the Learned Societies. 

Mr. M‘LAREN called attention to 
the sum of £10,000 annually given to 
the Committee of the Royal Seciety for 
the purposes of the English Meteorolo- 
gical Department. In Scotland they 
had a Meteorological Society, but it was 
entirely supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and received no aid or money 
from the Government. It was a most 
important society, having stations in 50 
different parts of Scotland, and it would 
be well if some arrangement could be 
made whereby a portion of that £10,000 
could be given to it. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
was very glad to second the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) that the at- 
tention of the Government should be 
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drawn to the circumstances of this large 
sum—not too large for the purpose— 
which was given to the Royal Society 
for the promotion of Meteorology. He 
knew from personal observation that the 
money was well administered, but he 
thought the Royal Society was making 
a mistake in not availing themselves of 
the co-operation of the Scotch Society, 
which had observers in the Hebrides 
and other far-off places in Scotland, and 
who could give valuable aid to the Eng- 
lish Society. He therefore hoped the 
Secretary to the Treasury would take 
means to impress upon the Royal Society 
the desirableness of obtaining the co- 
operation of the Scotch Meteorological 
Society. The object of that Society was 
an extremely useful one; but it was not 
one to inspire great enthusiasm, and the 
funds of private subscriptions were not 
obtained very readily. 

Mr. MILLER also supported the ap- 
peal of his Colleague the hon, Member 
for Edinburgh for assistance. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the Government 
were extremely adverse to multiply 
Votes of this kind. The sum granted 
to the Royal Society was a large one, 
and he had no doubt it was well spent; 
and the Government were very desirous 
that the English Society should ar- 
range some mode of procedure by which 
the Scotch Society could have some as- 
sistance out of the Vote, without its 
being necessary for the Government to 
move any separate Vote for Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, Scotland did not 
want an additional grant ; she was satis- 
fied with what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of the Treasury had said 
—that the Government were desirous 
they. should get something out of the 
£10,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £8,081, to complete the sum for 
the London University. 


(12.) £7,595, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed Schools Commission. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE ex- 
pressed a hope that the Vote would not 
again appear on the Estimates, because, 
in his opinion, the expenses of the Com- 
mission should be defrayed out of the 
income of the schools benefited by it, in 
the same manner as those of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission were paid out of 
the estates which it managed. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
as the Commission was to expire in the 
course of the present year, he scarcely 
saw the necessity for including the Vote 
in the Estimates. 

Mr. BAXTER said, it would be better 
to pass the Vote now, on the under- 
standing that it would not be appropri- 
ated unless it was absolutely sequined 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £16,428, to complete the sum 
for the Scottish Universities. 

(14.) £1,750, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Scotland. 

(15.) £1,980, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Ireland. 

(16.) £1,734, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

(17.) £3,286, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 

(18.) £3,476, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £231,203, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and . Missions 
Abroad.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that in 1870, a 
Select Committee had been appointed to 
inquire into the Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Services, and he (Mr. Rylands), had 
been told that he was bound by the de- 
cision of that Committee. It was true 
that the Committee was appointed at 
his instigation; but he had no control 
over the nomination of its members, the 
majority of whom, from the first, were 
well known to be in favour of the inte- 
rests of the services, and opposed to the 
views which he had advanced. He 
declined, therefore, to be bound by the 
Report of that Committee, and appealed 
to the evidence laid before them, and 
contained in the Blue Book, which he 
believed fully supported the opinion, 
that great economies might be effected. 
As a rule, Select Committees of that 
House had recommended increased ex- 
penditure upon the Diplomatic Service, 
and the Foreign Office were always 
ready to adopt such recommendations. 
The only Committee of late years which 
had reported in favour of economy in 
that department was the Official Salaries 
Committee of 1850, of which the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel Wilson-Patten) was 
Chairman, and if the recommendations 
of that Committee had been adopted, a 
very large saving would have been 
effected. But the permanent head of 
the Foreign Office had invariably re- 
sisted reforms, and in his evidence before 
successive Committees, had used all his 
ability and influence to raise salaries 
and increase expenditure. Fortunately 
there had been some reforms suggested 
by the late Committee, in opposition to 
the expressed opinions of the permanent 
Under Secretary, which were likely, if 
adopted, to promote the efficiency as 
well as the economy of the service. The 
Committee had recommended, for ex- 
ample, that the junior secretaries should 
not be removed so frequently as every 
two years from one mission to another. 
Nothing could be more absurd than that 
just when a diplomatic officer had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the country, and had attained 
a position to render valuable service, he 
should be sent to another mission in a 
distant part of the world to begin over 
again. That system, by rendering the 
members of the staffs less efficient, raised 
a necessity for the number being larger 
than would otlierwise be required, and 
it also entailed considerable outlay for 
travelling expenses. In the Regulations 
recently issued by Lord Granville, this 
practice was maintained, although there 
was reserved to the Secretary of State 
‘* full power to extend the term beyond 
the two years ’’—a power which it was to 
be hoped that in the public interest, he 
would largely exercise. Lord Granville, 
had, however, adopted an important 
recommendation of the Committee, to 
the effect that the Heads of Missions 
should be required to report annually to 
the Secretary of State upon the conduct 
and ability of the Second and Third 
Secretaries serving under them, and 
that— 

“Such reports shall be duly considered before 
any promotion or increase of pay or promotion 
is accorded to the persons to whom they apply.” 
That was a most important improve- 
ment, and it was recommended by the 
Committee entirely in opposition to 
the Permanent Under Secretary, who 
seemed to imagine that chance reports 
received at the Foreign Office, possibly 
the mere tattle of people who had been 
abroad, were sufficient to enable the 
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Foreign Secretary to judge of the quali- 
fications of junior diplomatists better 
than the confidential Reports of the 
Heads of Missions. Nothing could be 
worse in its effect upon the service than 
the old system. There was no encourage- 
ment for merit, no punishment for negli- 
gence, or inefficiency in the performance 
of duties. Except in flagrant cases of 
misconduct, the Foreign Office never in- 
terfered, and the service sank into a dull 
leaden state of mediocrity, in which pro- 
motion depended almost entirely on 
seniority. The late Lord Dalling, when 
Sir Henry Bulwer, stated before the 
Committee, that however inefficient or 
incapable a diplomatist might be, he 
would, if he lived long enough, rise to 
be a Minister Plenipotentiary, if not an 
Ambassador. Another recommendation 
of the Committee which had been adopted 
by Lord Granville was also an improve- 
ment—namely, an interchange between 
the Foreign Office clerks and the junior 
members of the Diplomatic Service. 
That would enable relief to be sent to 
any Foreign Minister, who might find 
his permanent staff unequal to an emer- 
gency; and if properly followed up, 
would lead to economy in the diplomatic 
expenditure, by keeping down the staffs 
of missions abroad, at’a much lower 
point. He entirely agreed with another 
part of Lord Granville’s recent Regula- 
tions, to the effect that— 

“ The Secretary of State reserves to himself 
the power to recommend the Queen to name any 
person, even though not in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, for the higher and more responsible posts 
in it.” ’ 

If that course should be adopted it would 
enable the Government for the time 
being to select as its Representatives at 
the great Courts in Europe, distinguished 
statesmen from that or the other House 
of Parliament. It would be an opening 
for an honourable ambition which would 
secure the services of eminent politi- 
cians, and the mere question of salary 
would not be held to be of such vital 
importance. They heard very much of 
high salaries being necessary to obtain 
the services of competent men as Ambas- 
sadors, but the Prime Ministers of this 
country, far more heavily worked, and 
occupying a much more responsible po- 
sition than a Minister abroad, received 
only £5,000 a-year. No doubt it would 
be urged that means must be provided 
for what were called the costs of repre- 
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sentation at Foreign Missions. The 
Ambassador, it was said, was expected 
to give large balls, dinners, and other 
entertainments to those fashionable 
— from this country who trowd 
oreign capitals, and who had been in- 
troduced at the embassy, or were pro- 
vided with what were known as “soup 
tickets”? by the Foreign Office. That 
expenditure might be all very well, if 
borne by the Ambassador himself, but 
he entirely objected to its being thrown 
upon the taxes of the country. He 
quite admitted that Ambassadors should 
entertain the Ministers of foreign 
Powers, and also eminent statesmen and 
politicians abroad with whom it was no 
doubtnecessary for them to be in friendly 
intercourse, and the expenditure on that 
account might fairly be considered in 
their salaries. In deciding what we 
should pay for diplomacy, we had a 
right to ask what did we expect to get 
for our money? What in these days 
did we wish to do by means of our 
diplomacy? During the last genera- 
tion the character of our diplomacy and 
that of our foreign policy had entirely 
changed. Thirty years ago, such affairs 
as the Spanish marriages, the downfall 
of dynasties and of foreign Govern- 
ments, or a small extension of territory 
abroad, were held to be matters of 
serious moment by the Foreign Office, 
and led to endless diplomatic notes and 
correspondence, but he supposed that 
now there was no notion on the part of 
the Foreign Office that we should inter- 
fere in such matters. As to many of 
those changes we had no concern in 
them; at all events, we had no control 
over them, and, practically, they had 
turned out for our advantage. Had 
Lord Palmerston been alive during the 
Franco-German War, he would have 
looked with the greatest repugnance 
and suspicion at the recent territorial 
aggrandizements of Prussia, and might 
possibly, by diplomatic ‘‘ meddling 
and muddling,” have involved this 
country in serious difficulties, and yet 
it was now evident that the con- 
solidation of Germany furnished a 
great element in the maintenance of 
— in Europe. It must, be remem- 
ered also that the greater facilities of 
international communications in these 
days, coupled with the amazing power 
of the Press in obtaining and circulating 
intelligence, had affected materially the 
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conditions under which diplomacy was 
carried on. The telegraph now flashed 
over the Continent messages containing 
the latest particulars of important events, 
or connected with matters of political 
interest. Lord Clarendon, in his speech 
in the House of Lords on May 8, 1866, 
fully acknowledged this great change. 
He said— 

“ There is now little of that secret diplomacy 
which in former days so much iwenctiolt Ac iii 
Despatches of the most important character, and 
entailing the gravest consequences, are no sooner 
delivered than they are published; and the 
telegram secures that there shall be no priority 
of information.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 572.] 


Supply— Civil 


That was, in fact, the whole gist of the 
question. Public opinion—far more than 
private intrigue—determined the action 
of Foreign Governments. He (Mr. 
Rylands) did not contend on these 
unds that diplomacy should be abo- 
fished, but he thought it should be 
limited to its proper functions, and that 
it was not needful for us to have so costly 
a system of representation in all parts 
of the world. The great States were 
foci of moral influence, and we ought to 
be properly represented there; but he 
noticed that the writer of an article in 
the leading journal, on the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) respecting the 
San Juan Boundary, remarked that the 
gentlemen who represent us abroad 
make an appearance of doing something, 
although, in point of fact, they had little 
or nothing to do. While, however, he 
did not intend to contest the propriety 
of our being represented by Ambassa- 
dors in the principal Courts of Europe 
and in the United States, he wished to 
point out that we paid those gentlemen 
considerably more as a rule than diplo- 
matists in the service of other Powers 
received. For example, the German 
Ambassador at Paris received only 
£4,800, while our Ambassador there re- 
ceived £10,000 a-year. Moreover, the 
American Minister in the French Capital 
was paid only £3,500, though it must 
be confessed that during the last few 
years American diplomacy had been far 
more successful than ours. We paid for 
diplomatic services in 1869-70 £93,000, 
the French expenditure during the same 
se being £95,000, that of the United 
tates £30,000, and that of the Prussians 
£55,000. Asregarded America, he ven- 
tured to say that her diplomatists, with- 
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out any of the adventitious circumstances 
which surrounded our close system, had 
completely beaten our Representatives. 
In addition to the great Embassies, there 
were in Europe a number of Missions to 
the smaller Courts; and although we, 
doubtless, ought to be psetlinaer there, 
it was absurd to maintain in Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Portugal, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland, Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoys Extraordinary, 
with a staff of secretaries and under 
secretaries. At these Courts he would 
suggest that we should be represented 
by a Chargé @ Affaires, with an under- 
standing that a special Envoy should be 
sent from this country in the event of 
grave difficulties arising. We had a 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne, with 
a salary of £2,500, whereas the Swiss 
Republic was content to be represented 
in London by a Consul General, with a 
salary of about £1,200. Again, we 
maintained several petty establishments 
which ought to be swept away, such as 
those at Coburg, Dresden, Darmstadt, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg. The smaller 
German States formed part of the Federal 
Union, and we only magnified their 
importance unduly before the world by 
maintaining our Missions there. We 
encouraged Russia and France to do the 
same, and in that way we made those 
places centres of mischief and intrigue. 
We ought to support the German Em- 
peror, who wanted to get rid of political 
and diplomatic representation at these 
small Courts. Nothing was done by 
these petty Ministers which was for the 
advantage of the country. Prince Bis- 
marck, when a junior member of the 
diplomatic service at Frankfort in 1851, 
recorded his opinion that the diplomatic 
agents busied themselves about the 
merest trifles, and appeared to him more 
ridiculous than a deputy of a Second 
Chamber in his full blown dignity; and 
he said—‘“‘ None of us know an atom of 
what is going to happen any more than 
we do of the next year’s fall of snow.” 
The abolitions or reductions which might 
be made in these smaller German Courts 
would effect a reduction of £16,000. In 
South America we kept up an unneces- 
sary staff, by the consolidation of which 
we might effect a considerable saving. 
Under these circumstances he thought 
it a modest proposal to move, as he did, 
that the Vote should be reduced by the 
sum of £5,000. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £226,203, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Supply— Civil 


Mr. SALT, with reference to the Vote 
of £50,000 for the North American 
Boundary Commission, asked whetherthe 
half of that sum, which was to be paid 
by Canada, had yet been voted by the 
Dominion Parliament; and, whether any 
part of the expense would be borne by 
the United States Government? Itseemed 
to him that the United States had the 
best of the bargain. 

Viscount ENFIELD denied the as- 
sertion of the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands) that the Foreign 
Office was extravagant in its expendi- 
ture, and that it had disregarded the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
on the Diplomatic Service. He would 
quote a statement, showing the increase 
and decrease on the Diplomatic Estimate 
since the year 1869-70, excluding the 
sum taken for special services. In 
1869-70 the estimate was £215,867, in 
1870-1 the estimate was £208,919, being 
a decrease of £6,948; in 1871-2 the es- 
timate was £203,876, being a decrease 
of £5,043; in 1872-3 the estimate was 
£193,326, being a decreaseof £10,550; in 
1873-4 the estimate was £197,208, show- 
ing an increase of £3,877. That increase 
was mainly accounted for by the pro- 
vision made for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
Diplomatic Services with regard to the 
increase of the salaries of second and 
third secretaries. These figures showed 
that the decrease on the five years was 
£22,541; deducting the increase, £3,877, 
the net decrease on the five years was 
£18,664. Therefore, on the score of 
economy no strong case was made out. 
As to the removal of second secretaries 
every two years, the revised rules, con- 
firmed by Lord Granville, reserved full 
power, for special reasons, to extend the 
period of service at one place beyond the 
two years. The heads of missions never 
failed to report upon the conduct of 
junior members. ‘The practice of select- 
ing Representatives for important posts 
from the Diplomatic service already had 
been broken through in the case of Lord 
Kimberley, when he was sent to St, 
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Petersburg, and that of Mr. Layard, 
when he was appointed to Madrid. The 
hon. Gentleman said that reductions 
should be made in the diplomatic esta- 
blishments in the small German States. 
He would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that at Stuttgardt and Munich they now 
had simply a Chargé @ Affaires. These 
States had votes in the German Federal 
Council, and it must be remembered 
that upon their votes might depend 
a declaration of war or the adop- 
tion of an important policy. In the 
Federal Council, Prussia had 17 votes; 
Bavaria, 6; Saxony, 4; Wiirtemberg, 
4; Baden, 3; and Hesse, 3; and there 
were distributed among the smaller 
States 21, making a total of 58 votes. 
He was not sure that his hon. Friend 
had alluded to any particular item of in- 
crease, except in the matter of wages to 
servants, which had occurred principally 
at Constantinople and Teheran. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to have de- 
tails of the increase separate from the 
Estimate. 

Viscount ENFIELD repeated that the 
increase was in the amount of wages 
to servants at the two places mentioned. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if the noble 
Lord would look at the Estimates for 
1869-70 he would see exactly what he 
wished to be done in future. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he was 
afraid he could not very well gather 
from his hon. Friend’s statement exactly 
what he wanted. The hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt) had asked him as to 
the sum required, £50,000, for the ex- 
ow of the British North American 

oundary Commission. Half of it was 
to be borne by the Canadian Dominion ; 
and he was not able to say whether or 
not it had been already voted by the Ca- 
nadian Legislature. The survey had 
only just begun. The United States 
would, of course, have to bear their 
share of the expenses. What we un- 
dertook was to pay half the Canadian 
Legislature. He earnestly hoped that 
the Committee would not consent to the 
reduction of £5,000 proposed in this vote 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands). At 
the same time, he could assure them the 
Secretary of State was most anxious to 
make reductions wherever they could be 
made without detriment to the public 
service. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
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having alluded to him personally, he 
would beg to say a few words. It had 
often given him pleasure, while holding 
diplomatic appointments under Her Ma- 
jesty, to see Gentlemen, Members of that 
House, and other persons of distinction, 
who were anxious to obtain information 
abroad, and which they could not have 
so easily obtained as when provided 
with what the hon. Member for War- 
rington called ‘‘tickets for soup;’”’ and 
he had no doubt the hon. Member for 
Warrington himself, although so decided 
an enemy to the Diplomatic Body, if he 
applied to the noble Viscount for intro- 
ductions before going abroad would re- 
ceive them. If he did so, no doubt the 
hon. Gentleman would find our Diplo- 
matic Representatives willing to aid him 
in every way in their power. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he had sat 
with him for two years in the same room 
on the Diplomatic Committee, and he 
would say the patience of the Committee 
had been severely tried by the numerous 
and lengthy questions which were put to 
some of the witnesses. The hon. Mem- 
ber further said he had sat two years on 
the Committee, and the result was, that 
everybody on the Committee was opposed 
to him; which reminded him (Mr. W. 
Lowther) of the juryman who complained 
that he was locked up with 11 obstinate 
men, none of whom would come to his 
opinion. The hon. Member complained 
that, although recommendations had 
been made by the Committee, they were 
not always followed. One of the recom- 
mendations of a former Committee was, 
that gentlemen employed in the diplo- 
matic profession should be moved every 
three years. That recommendation had 
been carried out by Lord Malmesbury, 
and now, as he understood, the hon. 
Member complained of its adoption. 
The hon. Gentleman contended that our 
minor diplomatic establishments should 
be done away with, or left to Chargés 
@ Affaires, and when a difficulty arose a 
statesman should be sent to settle it. If 
the hon. Member was behind the scenes, 
he would know that questions could be 
often settled very quietly between an 
Ambassador and a Minister, without 
raising any alarm at all. Let them sup- 
pose that a difficulty arose in Germany, 
and that Her Majesty were to say to 
Lord Granville—‘‘We must send out a 
statesman ; there is the hon. Member for 
Warrington; he has not got any. par- 
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ticular hobby in the House at present ; 
let him go and settle the difficulty”— 
persons who were not acquainted with 
the hon. Member would feel very much 
alarmed at seeing a gentleman coming 
out to settle a difficulty of which he knew 
nothing; and he (Mr. W. Lowther) did 
not know that the result would be satis- 
factory. With regard to the expenses 
of Foreign Embassies, the hon. Gentle- 
man forgot that the arrangements with 
regard to the pay of Diplomatic Agents 
were not the same in all countries; for 
instance, in America their Representa- 
tives received an outfit, and in some 
eases there was not only an ‘‘outfit,” 
but he might call it an “‘infit.”” English 
Diplomats did not receive any infit. 
It must be admitted, adopting the testi- 
mony of Lord Clarendon, Lord Derby, 
and others, that Her Majesty had a 
most efficient body of public servants in 
the diplomatic profession, and they sent 
home a great deal of most interesting 
information. No doubt, there was not 
that secrecy now in diplomacy there was 
formerly; but still there were secret 
things going on, and though the news 
might be flashed by telegraph, a great 
deal of it was excessively inaccurate. 
The hon. Member for Warrington ap- 
peared to think diplomacy might very 
well be carried on by telegraph; but 
after a service of 25 years, and knowing, 
as he thought, a good deal more of the 
profession than the hon. Member for 
Warrington, he must say they had on 
the whole a very economical, honourable, 
straightforward, and efficient diplomacy, 
and the evidence taken before the Dip- 
lomatic Committee all tended to prove 
this. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(20.) £40,030, to complete the sum 
for Governors, &c., Colonies. 


Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he had a few remarks to offer to the 
House, relative to the proceedings which 
were taking place on the Gold Coast, 
and which had involved this country in 
war. He wished, before agreeing to a 
grant in aid of West African govern- 
ment, for some explanations about the 
Ashantee War, the third of those wars 
in which we had been engaged. These 
were by no means contemptible affairs ; 
they cost the country a good deal of 
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money, and were very fatal to the 
troops engaged in them. The House 
was told the other day by the Colonial 
Secretary, that an action had taken 
place on the coast, with results dis- 
astrous to the English, and that Her 
Majesty’s ships were engaged in support 
of the conflict. The Colonial Secretary 
also stated, what struck the House as 
being rather remarkable, that his own 
information about the incursion was so 
imperfect and inaccurate, that what 
he had at first supposed to be a force 
of only 4,000 men, turned out to be an 
army of 40,000. He wished to ask the 
Government what was the true state of 
the case. The occasion, as he under- 
stood, was the transfer of the Dutch 
forts on the Gold Coast to the English 
Government; a transfer evidently un- 
fortunate, though as the convention 
was completed, it must be carried out. 
The last inquiry which that House had 
made into general policy on the West 
African coast was that carried on by 
a Select Committee of which he was 
Chairman in 1865. That Committee 
recommended non-extension of English 
territory on that coast. The inquiry 
lasted the whole Session, and the Com- 
mittee consisted of many eminent men, 
and the conclusion which they came to 
was, that we had no interest in main- 
taining governments on that coast, and 
that our right policy was as soon as 
possible to enable the natives to 
manage their own affairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), then 
Secretary to the Colonies, carried out in 
the most significant manner the policy 
thus recommended, and so did all the 
Colonial Ministers since then, including 
those of Lord Derby’s Administration. 
In fact, the feeling of the Committee 
was, that we had no longer any interest 
in holding territory in West Africa. We 
held those lands at first to promote the 
slave trade, and afterwards to extinguish 
it. But both those motives had now 
ceased, for the slave trade on that 
Coast was a thing of the past, it would 
have been put down much sooner had 
we operated on the demand rather than 
on the supply of slaves, and England 
had no longer any desire to send her 


forces to that pestilential clime. Our 
mercantile interest was also certainly in 
favour of non-extension of territory. Our 
merchants throve best on the Niger and 
those parts where they had no fin 
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Government or Force to help them to 
quarrel with the natives. Still, while 
we remained a better arrangement be- 
came necessary, as our intermixture of 
posts rendered a Customs’ revenue im- 

racticable, and the English and the 
Dutch had exchanged forts. No sooner 
had the negotiation been carried out, and 
was about to be put in force, than it was 
found that it was not so easy for the 
Dutch to go into English forts, although 
there was no difficulty in the English, 
who were more popular with the natives, 
going into the Dutch forts. These two 
Powers had allied themselves to differ- 
ent native tribes—the Dutch with the 
Ashantees, and the English with the 
Fantis. The Ashantees were a more 
powerful, half-Arab tribe, pressing the 
weaker natives towards the sea from the 
interior. Difficulties of no small magni- 
tude arose, and blood was shed. At 
last, the Dutch and English considered 
it necessary on one side or the other to 
transfer the forts, so that one European 
Power or other should have all. It 
would have been fortunate for the Eng- 
lish, if the agreement had ultimately 
been that she should transfer her forts 
to the Dutch. The result, however, was 
that in February, 1871, England ac- 
quired all the Dutch forts on the western 
coast of Africa, and took upon herself 
all the trouble, expense, and liabilities 
of Government; but the Dutch would 
retain all the advantages of trade with 
the country. Then a claim was made 
by the Ashantees to Elmina, one of the 
Dutch forts. The Dutch denied that 
they had any claim to sovereignty, but 
recommended the English to pay an 
annual sum of 900 florins, or £80, to the 
Ashantees, according to an old stand- 
ing practice with the Dutch. It clearly 
would have been wise not to have re- 
fused to continue the payment, for the 
consequence of saving £80 a year might 
be very grave. In the year 1872, other 
things, complicated affairs, and nego- 
tiations had to be very ably conducted 
by Mr. Pope Hennessy, before they 
could be got rid of. There was a seizure 
of German missionaries, whom the King 
of the Ashantees refused to release until 
he had received a ransom of £1,000. 
There was also a question of allowances 
exacted from merchants at Elmina for 
Ashantee traders there, which the mer- 
chants cs to repudiate. The trade 
had ceased since 1863, and revived on 
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the transfer of forts. Colonel Harley 
took the side of the merchants, while 
Governor Hennessy counselled sub- 
mission to the exaction. This troubled 
state of things led to a Fanti Confede- 
ration, against which in October, 1872, 
Mr. Ussher, Administrator of Gold 
Coast, issued a violent proclamation, 
‘to arrest and commit to prison all com- 
mitting overt acts on behalf of confede- 
ration.’”’ Governor Hennessy ordered 
the recall of this proclamation. After 
this Colonel Harley seemed to have made 
an unfortunate speech to the chiefs at 
Elmina—‘‘ The Queen will not permit 
native customs to continue.” Two Kings 
were arrested and imprisoned at Elmina, 
and afterwards on board Her Majesty’s 
ships. The result was that the whole coast 
was under a British Protectorate of the 
most indefinite kind, and he hoped to hear 
the assurance of the Government that 
this country was not likely to be involved 
in further difficulty on account of such 
an anomalous state of things. 

Mr. MACFIE drew attention to the 
Vote of £1,800 for the Governor of 
Western Australia, and suggested that 
a Vote should be taken next year with a 
view to survey the land now in the 
hands of the Crown in Australia, so that 
we might know what was the extent of 
it, and how much was available for agri- 
culture and for emigration. 

Mr. Atperman- LUSK deprecated any 
new war on the coast of Africa. As far 
as civilization weut, we seemed to make 
no impression on the coast, and there 
seemed to be little advance in trade. It 
was painful, also, to send out English- 
men, who died off so rapidly in that 
dreadful climate. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, his right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley) was in error in supposing that 
our ships had taken part in the recent 
conflict on the West Coast, for the battle 
really occurred some miles inland. He 
was glad to say that the Houssas, or 
local police, who were engaged in it on 
the side of the Fantis, had behaved in a 
most creditable manner, and had exer- 
cised great moral influence over the 
Fantis, who in consequence had made a 
more strenuous resistance to the Ashan- 
tees than they had ever before been 
known to do. We had looked forward 
a long time to this local police force, 
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upon which the defence of the West 
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Coast must ultimately depend. The 
climate was fatal to white men, and 
hardly less so to the West India regi- 
ments; and the local police was a safer, 
@ more economical, and more efficient 
Force than any other for the defence of 
the forts of the West Coast. The or- 
ganization of such a Force, however, was 
a work of time. It was true that the 
number of Ashantees invading the Coast 
had been under-estimated; but there 
was great difficulty in obtaining accurate 
information among these savage tribes, 
and the tendency to exaggeration was 
such that Colonel Harley had in a pre- 
vious despatch expressed his opinion 
that the number was much more likely 
to be 4,000 than 30,000; and as soon as 
more certain information had undeceived 
him, he had so reported, and he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) had taken the 
earliest opportunity of making the cor- 
rection known to the House. His right 
hon. Friend had alluded to the policy of 
the Committee of 1865, and seemed to 
think that the sooner we were out of 
West Africa the better. Now, it was 
quite true that one of the resolutions of 
the Committee on the West Coast was 
to the effect that all further extensions 
of territory, or assumptions of govern- 
ment, or new Treaties affording protec- 
tion to the native tribes, would be inex- 
pedient, and that our best policy was 
gradually to fit the natives for the ad- 
ministration of the government, with a 
view to our ultimate withdrawal from 
the whole coast, except, possibly, from 
Sierra Leone. But, however good such 
a policy might be, the publication of 
that recommendation had not been alto- 
gether fortunate. The effect of making 
known that our intention was to with- 
draw from the West Coast was naturally 
to place a weapon in the hands of those 
who wished to excite disquiet and stir up 
disaffection. In fact, there were many 
reasons why it would be better for us to 
withdraw at once than give to the native 
tribes the notion that we were only 
staying there as long as it suited our 
interest to do so. But were public 
opinion and the opinion of the House 
really in favour of any such withdrawal ? 
Some time ago it appeared that France 
was ready to take the whole Settlement 
of the Gambia. An outcry arose, how- 
ever, both in the House and in the 
country, and when, owing to the state of 
France, the negotiations were broken off, 
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universal satisfaction was expressed with 
his announcement that there was no in- 
tention of resuming them. If, then, the 
House of Commons and the country were 
reluctant to part with the Gambia, he 
thought they would hardly be prepared 
to part with the other British Settle- 
ments on the West Coast. Nor did he 
admit that no good came from holding 
them, for during our occupation trade 
had greatly developed, the resources of 
the country had largely increased, and 
civilization and Christianity had made 
considerable progress. On the Gold 
Coast there was an intermixture of go- 
vernment between the Dutch and the 
English, and it was found inconvenient 
to have such a double government. The 
Treaty whereby the Dutch forts were 
ceded to us, stated that the mixed do- 
minion of Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands on the Coast of Guinea had done 
much harm to the native population, and 
that was why the Dutch forts were ac- 
cepted by the British Government. The 
policy then pursued had never .been 
challenged in the House of Commons, 
and he believed that the bringing of all 
the forts under one Government was ad- 
vantageous to the locality and acceptable 
to the people of this country. His right 
hon. Friend found fault with the way in 
which the transfer was carried out, and 
stated that prior to the signing of the 
Convention, the King of Ashantee laid 
claim to the fortof Elmina. The printed 
Correspondence showed, however, that 
we refused to take the forts until the 
King of Ashantee had himself stated 
that the supposed advancement of his 
claim was wholly a mistake. He had 
addressed a letter to that effect to the 
Dutch Governor, who had replied in 
terms which informed the King that his 
letter was understood as a complete re- 
nunciation of his claim, and in such in- 
terpretation he had acquiesced. After 
that formal renunciation, surely, no one 
would argue that we ought to have put 
a stop to the negotiations, because this 
savage Monarch might, at some future 
time, again eat his words and advance 
his claim. As to the payment to the 
King of Ashantee, we declined to have 
anything to do with the forts until the 
Dutch Government had stated that it 
was intended solely for the encourage- 
ment of trade and not as a tribute, and 
the King had himself admitted that such 
was the case. Papers on all these 
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matters would be shortly presented to 
the House, and it was desirable to 
abstain from discussing them more fully 
at present. He must, for that reason, 
abstain from expressing any opinion 
upon the general views of Mr. Hen- 
nessy upon these matters, but in regard 
to the speech Colonel Harle, was said 
to have made, he must state that, in 
fact, it was never delivered, although, 
no doubt, Mr. Hennessy had been in- 
formed that it was, and as it had been 
asserted that the war was owing to 
Colonel Harley’s bad management, he 
was bound to call attention to the fact, 
that the Ashantees had actually marched 
before Colonel Harley had evenarrived at 
the Gold Coast. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to the arrest of two 
Kings, but he did not seem to be aware 
that this was quite a separate transac- 
tion from the arrest of the King of 
Elmina—the two Kings, one of the 
Dutch and the other of the English native 
tribes, at Secondee, had been arrested on 
account of a quarrel between them, in 
which houses were plundered and pro- 
perty destroyed, but the King of 
Elmina’s arrest was a different affair. 
The latter arrest was most fortunate, for 
there could be little doubt that he was in 
league with the King of Ashantee, and 
that he had taken an oath to destroy the 
British power. As to introducing the 
oath of allegiance, it should be remem- 
bered that exceptional cases vequired 
exceptional treatment, and that method 
had been resorted to before under similar 
circumstances as a test of loyalty to the 
British Crown. By his refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, the King of 
Elmina showed to the Governor that the 
charges brought against, him were pro- 
bably not without foundation. The 
British Protectorate of the West Coast 
of Africa, which his right hon. Friend 
could not understand, was clogged and 
hindered by the existence of domestic 
slavery. Wherever territory was held 
by this country, slavery, of course, could 
not exist, but it was impossible to abolish 
domestic slavery among the native tribes, 
and that circumstance had been the 
main obstacle in the way of our acquir- 
ing territory on that coast. From this, 
too, arose the fact that the British Pro- 
tectorate was of a somewhat indefinite 
character; but he believed the feeling of 
the people of England was that we 
ought to exercise a moral and beneficial 
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influence over the native tribes. We 
had endeavoured to extend Christianity, 
to advance civilization, and to open up 
trade. We had already done much to- 
wards accomplishing these objects, and 
he hoped we should do more. The Go- 
vernment were taking active measures 
in order to put an end to the war, but it 
was their earnest desire in no case of 
this kind to use force if peaceable nego- 
tiations were likely to be available. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. 
Macfie), he had to state that in all those 
colonies where responsible government 
was established, the Ministers of the 
Government naturally had control over 
the waste lands, and we could only deal 
with the young colony of Western Aus- 
tralia in the same way as we had done 
with the other Australian colonies. 


Vote agreed to 


(21.) £3,016, to complete the sum for 
the Orange River Territory and St. 
Helena. 

(22.) £72, to complete the sum for 
the Slave Trade Commissions. 


(23.) £11,229, to complete the sum 
for Tonnage Duties, &c. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, according toa 
statement of Mr. Stanley, the discoverer 
of Dr. Livingstone, it appeared that 
captured slaves who were liberated had 
tu serve an apprenticeship of five years, 
but the local Government received a 
small profit on this transaction. He sug- 
gested that any such profit ought to be 
given to the liberated Africans. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK observed that 
under the heading of ‘‘Clothes and 
Stores” he observed a sum of £10 
taken for supplying clothes to liberated 
Africans. He desired to have some ex- 

. planation as to that item. Full-dressin 

Africa was not a costly affair; but £10 
to meet that source of expenditure 
seemed a very small affair indeed to 
appear in the Estimates. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the clothing 
of an African was, as a rule, somewhat 
sparse, and for that reason the sum 
asked for was sufficient for the purpose 
for which it was taken. If it were not 


spent it would be repaid to the Treasury. 
He would admit that the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell) deserved attention. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(24.) £4,429, to complete the sum for 
Emigration. 

Mr. MAOFTE regretted that there 
were greater facilities for emigrants to 
go to the United States than to our own 
colonies, and expressed his opinion that 
the Board ought to consider the matter 
with a view of retaining a larger pro- 
portion of the emigrants under the 
dominion of the British Crown. The 
Board was originally constituted to 
develop the lands of the British Empire, 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
if the colony of Western Australia asked 
for the control of their lands, it would 
be given to them in the same way as it 
had been given in reference to other 
colonies. This was to be regretted, be- 
cause experience had shown that the 
effect of that policy was to prevent such 
lands from being available for the people 
of this country. In his opinion, this 
course should not be followed any 
further, especially as these lands in 
Western Australia were almost the only 
ones now remaining under the control of 
Parliament. In his opinion, the infusion 
of a little new blood in reference to the 
constitution of the Board would do good. 

Mr. Atprerman LUSK asked why the 
Staff of the Emigration Commission had 
not been reduced, though an important 
part of their duties had been transferred 
to the Board of Trade? 

Mz. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
replied, that there had not yet been an 
opportunity for a full revision of the 
Staff. 


Vote agreed to. 


(25.) £4,200, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Chest. 


(26.) £317,996, to complete the sum 
for Superannuation Allowances. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked to what 
extent superannuation had gone on for 
the last year ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was not aware 
of any change which had recently taken 
place; there was very little difference 
from year to year. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that the name of 
the Rev. Thomas Thurlow appeared 
upon the Vote; but he did not know 
what office that gentleman had filled nor 
how long he had remained in it. His 
own opinion was that it had been a 
sinecure from the commencement, and 
the sooner they affirmed the principle of 
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disestablishing such Votes as this the 
better. The gross sum which that 
Gentleman had received amounted to 
£493,000, and the matter was really a 
disgrace to the Government and to the 
country. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
the fact that in many cases of super- 
annuation the amount simply was given 
without reference to the age of person 
or any particulars. 

Mr. DICKINSON also said, that no 
information was given in reference to 
the age of the pensioners. Last year 
there was an Act of Parliament granting 
the Accountant General in Chancery his 
full allowance of £4,200 a-year; yet 
they were not informed in the Estimates 
of his age or his period of service. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that there were 
important discyssions in the House last 
year as to the Accountant General’s case, 
when the decision of the Government 
was overruled, and he was granted his 
full pension. The omissions of informa- 
tion in the Votes would he hoped in 
future be supplied. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Mellor) had referred to a matter of 
very remote antiquity, and he (Mr. 
Baxter) was not able to give an account 
of it. The pension was given to Mr. 
Thurlow about 40 years ago. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, power was 
given last year to grant a pension 
amounting to the full salary under 
special circumstances, and he wished to 
know what the special circumstances 
were? 

Mr. MELLOR asked if the Govern- 
ment were perfectly satisfied that Mr. 
Thurlow was still alive ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: He is alive; I have made in- 


quiries. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £33,588, to complete the sum 
for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 

(28.) £27,500, to complete the sum 
for Distressed British Seamen Abroad. 

(29.) £15,750, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(30.) £4,616, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Gréat Britain. 

(31.) £4,924, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Ireland. 


Mr. Hellor 
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(32.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,027, bo 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the i ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries and 
Incidental Expenses of temporary Commissions.” 


Mr. BOWRING remarked upon the 
niggardly character of the Vote for the 
expenses of the Royal Commission for the 
Vienna Exhibition as compared with the 
liberal grants of all other Governments, 
and said, that but for the spirited manner 
in which several gentlemen—notably Sir 
Richard Wallace—had come forward and 
lent Art productions for exhibition in 
Vienna, we should have been left behind. 
Great praise was also due to British 
exhibitors in the industrial departments 
for taking upon themselves the entire 
cost of the exhibition. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL asked as to when 
the Rivers Pollution Inquiry Commission 
and the Aid to Science Commission were 
likely to terminate ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, the Commission 
on the Pollution of Rivers was expected 
to conclude its labours during the pre- 
sent financial year, and the Aid to Science 
Commission to conclude its labour in the 
course of the following financial year. 
It was part of the duty of the Treasury 
to see that the various Commissioners 
brought their labours to a conclusion as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. RYLANDS objected to the item 
of £300 for the salary of the English 
Secretary at the Vienna Exhibition. 
The gentleman sent to Vienna in that 
capacity received a standing salary of 
£600 per annum as Superintendent of 
the South Kensington Museum, and as 
he was to receive £150 for rent at 
Vienna, and also two guineas per day 
for his personal expenses, he was surely 
not entitled to £300 in the shape of 
additional salary. Moreover, his duties 
at South Kensington Museum had to be 
discharged by some one else in his ab- 
sence. He would, therefore, move the 
reduction of the Vote by £300. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,727, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1874, for the Salaries and 
Incidental Expenses of temporary Commissions.” 
—(Mr. Rylands.) 
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Mr. BAXTER admitted that in prin- 
ciple it was undesirable to take men 
from their ordinary duties and pay them 
extra for other work, but this was an 
exceptional case. He maintained that 
there were occasions on which a person 
was pre-eminently fitted for discharging 
the duties of such a post as that of 
Secretary to the Vienna Exhibition Com- 
mission, and that was one of those occa- 
sions. He believed the gentleman in 
question, Mr. Owen, was the very best 
man who could be sent to Vienna for 
such a purpose. As he was the best 
man, it would have been unwise to have 

assed over him because of his position 
in the public service ; while the extra pay 
was deserved for special duty, which, if 
performed by anyone else, must have 
cost much more. 

Mr. BOWRING also thought Mr. 
Owen was the most fit person they 
could find to perform the duties attach- 
ing to his position. He said this from 
an intimate acquaintance with his cha- 
racter and attainments. If anyone else 
had been sent to Vienna, the country 
would have had to pay at least £1,000 
a-year, instead of the small sum which 
the gentleman in question was to receive. 

Mr. RYLANDS did not for a moment 
dispute the eminent qualifications of the 
gentleman acting as Secretary to the 
Commission; but he objected to the 

olicy. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, in reference to 
the sum of £5,000 in the Estimates, re- 
marked that the words prefixed to it— 
‘Commissions which may hereafter be 
appointed,” left a good deal to the ima- 
gination. 

Mr. SAMUELSON explained that 
the Science and Art Commission had a 
very wide range of inquiry. It had sat 
only two years, and he believed it would 
finish its work next year. It had lost 
no time, and it had been exceptionally 
economical. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(33.) £2,545, to complete the sum for 
Oceanic Investigations. 


(34.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,165, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 


on the 31st day of March 1874, for certain Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses,” 
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Mr. MONK took exception to expen- 
diture for investing persons with the 
Orders of the Garter and the Thistle. 
Last year he gave Notice that he would 
move the reduction of the Vote, because 
he thought persons receiving Orders 
should pay any expenses connected with 
them; and he, therefore, now moved 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,165, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1874, for certain Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses.’’—(Mr. Monk.) 

Mr. BAXTER said, this item varied 
every year, and was fixed in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, it being a 
matter over which the Treasury had 
very little control. This year 25 badges 
of the Colonial Order of St. George 
would involve an outlay of £775; and 
you could not ask the recipients of these 
honours to pay for them. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 54: Majority 42. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(35.) £983,015, Customs Department. 


Mr. MACFIE asked, whether any 
further consideration had been given to 
the proposal to consolidate the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, the question was 
still under the consideration of a Select 
Committee up stairs. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK pointed out 
that in this Vote there was an ‘annual 
sum of £4,083 paid for the superannua- 
tion of three secretaries. He wished to 
know how it was that so many secre- 
taries had been superannuated ? 

Mr. DICKINSON observed that the 
superannuation allowances in question 
were £1,300 a-year each, though the 
working salaries were very little more. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was quite un- 
able to explain the matter; but he 
would obtain the necessary information 
before the Report was brought up. 

In reply to Mr. Bowrrne, 

Mr. BAXTER said, the supervision 
of the various outport establishments 
had been completed, and while the 
establishments at London and Liverpool 
were to be greatly reduced, the estab- 
lishments at the outports would be 
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considerably increased. A Return would 
shortly be laid before the House showing 
all the recent changes that had taken 
place in the Customs Department. 


Vote agreed to. 


(36.) £1,678,236, Inland Revenue. 

Mr. MACFIE asked, whether there 
was any prospect of carrying out the 
plan, which had been approved, whereby 
the post offices throughout the country 
should sell stamps of every description ? 

Mr. DICKINSON said, in this De- 
partment there were also three secre- 
taries superannuated, receiving £3,310 
a-year. 

Mer. AtperMAn LUSK suggested the 
propriety, now that duties were levied 
on tea, coffee, sugar, and fruit only, 
that the Customs and the Inland Re- 
venue Departments should be united, and 
a large number of solicitors, secretaries, 
Commissioners, and other high officers 
thus got rid of. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that whatever 
arguments might be used in favour of 
it, such an amalgamation would greatly 
add to the Estimates for a long time to 
come. In reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie), he 
might say that the system of selling 
stamps at the post offices was already 
in operation, and it was being gradually 
extended. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


LOCAL TAXATION—BOUNDARIES OF 
PARISHES, UNIONS, AND COUNTIES, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. STANSFELD, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report whether the existing Areas 
and Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and Coun- 
ties may be so altered and adjusted as to prevent 
the inconvenience in matters of Local Adminis- 
tration and Taxation which now arises from the 
limited extent or subdivision of certain Parishes, 
or the overlapping of Parishes in two or more 
administrative areas, or from Parishes and 
Unions being situated in more than one County, 
with power to recommend whether any and, if 
so, what measure should be taken to give effect 
to their Report,” 


said, he ventured to state that the terms 
of the Resolution alone were a sufficient 


Mr, Baxter 
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recommendation, or would be to those 
who were familiar with the question, for 
there was hardly any hon. Member of 
the House who was not fully conscious 
of the incongruities, and of the incon- 
veniences consequent upon the incon- 

ruities, of the areas and boundaries of 

scal and administrative jurisdiction in 
this country. The Union was an aggre- 
gation of parishes, but the parishes 
sometimes overlapped the Union, and the 
Union overlapped the boundary of the 
county. The object of the Committee 
would be simply to take into considera- 
tion the inconvenience of the existing 
anomalies, and to advise the House and 
the Government whether it would not be 
possible, and worth while, to endeavour 
to accomplish some simplification of, and 
harmony in, the area of these boundaries. 
The first area with which they had to 
deal was the parish. Probably, most 
hon. Members were aware that there 
was a distinction between an ecclesias- 
tical parish and a civil parish; but he 
did not know how many were aware 
that at present there were in England 
and Wales no less than 15,458 of these 
civil parishes. A definition of a civil 
parish, sometimes called a township, was 
this—that it was a place in which poor 
might be settled and overseers might be 
appointed for the collection of the poor 
rate. The House would also understand 
that if there were about 16,000 civil 
parishes in this country, a great many of 
them must be far too small, both as re- 
garded area and population, to have any 
reassonable cause for their existence. 
Besides the smallness of many of these 
parishes, it was well known that many 
parishes extended into three or four or 
more counties; and the Ordnance Map 
afforded clear demonstration that a very 
great many parishes were subdivided, 
having outlying parts miles from the 
mother parish. Without troubling the 
House too much, he was bound to give 
some instances which he thought would 
be curious, and perhaps some of them 
unexpected, of these anomalies. In the 
first place, with respect to the area of 
parishes ; some of them were very small: 
in the county of York he found that in 
the Union of Howden there was a parish 
called Cheapside, with only 7 acres, 
number of houses 15, and population 41. 
In the Union of Clitheroe, in the county 
of Lancashire, there was a parish called 
Clitheroe Castle, consisting of 6 acres, 
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1 house, and a poupiadien of 9. In the 
county of Cumberland, in the Union of 
Carlisle, there was a parish called Eagles- 
field Abbey, consisting of 5 acres, 11 
houses, and a population of 49. In the 
Union of York there was the parish of 
Mint Yard, consisting of 4 acres, 11 
houses, and a population of 59. In the 
Union of Bristol there was the parish of 
St. Werbergh, consisting of 3 acres, 5 
houses, and a population of 18. In the 
Union of Belford, in the county of North- 
umberland, there was the parish of 
Monks’ House, consisting of 1 acre, 3 
houses, and a population of 3. In the 
Union of York there was the parish of 
Davey Hall, consisting of a quarter of 
an acre, 4 houses, and a population of 
14. He had taken these figures from 
the Census Returns; but on referring to 
a Return made for the Local Government 
Board, which was slightly irregular and 
somewhat incorrect, it stated the popu- 
lation of such and such a parish to be 
one old woman, a pig, and a donkey. 
These were, no doubt, exceptional cases ; 
but he would now refer to a number of 
inhabited houses and the population of 
a certain number of parishes. There 
were 880 parishes containing less than 
10 inhabited houses in each; there were 
515 which contained less than 10, 92 
contained 4 each, 89 contained only 3 
each, 18 contained only 2 each, and 96 
contained only 1 each. The Returns of 
population were still more curious. There 
were 782 parishes in which the popula- 
tion did not exceed 50. The number of 
parishes containing 40 inhabitants and 
not exceeding 50, was 173; the number 
of parishes containing 30 inhabitants 
and not exceeding 40, was 189; the 
number of parishes containing 20 in- 
habitants and not exceeding 30, was 
168; the number of those containing 10 
and not exceeding 20 inhabitants, was 
150; while 98 parishes contained only 
from 1 to 10 inhabitants, and 14 parishes 
were positively uninhabited. He had 
spoken of the number of parishes which 
traversed the boundaries of counties. 
It was not so large as that of the 
Unions, but still he found no fewer 
than 150 parishes which were in more 
than one county, and no fewer than 
400 which were partly within, and 
partly without, the urban jurisdictions 
and borough districts. With reference 
to the detached parts, perhaps that con- 
stituted one of the greatest anomalies 
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of the present system. He would men- 
tion a few of the cases taken, not ex- 
ceptionally, but at random, which were 
extremely remarkable and instructive. 
In the Northern Division of the county of 
Durham there were four townships, each 
of which had one detached part, and the 
extent of area of the detached portions 
of these four parishes varied from one 
acre to 10 acres. There were two town- 
ships, each of which had two detached 
parts, the area of such detached parts 
varying from one acre to 27 acres. Three 
townships had each three detached parts, 
with areas varying from one acre to 55 
acres. There were four townships, in 
each of which there were four detached 
parts, the areas of the detached parts 
varying in area from 0-38 of an acre to 
392 acres. One township had five de- 
tached parts, varying in area from four 
to 67 acres. Another township had 
seven detached parts, varying in area 
from three to 52 acres. Then there 
was one township with no fewer than 19 
detached parts, which varied in area 
from 0°29 of an acre to 258 acres. He 
would now give one or two more in- 
stances in other localities. In the ancient 
ecclesiastical parish of Holme, in the 
county of Cumberland, the number of 
townships and the numbers of the de- 
tached parts were 7, 22, and 46 respec- 
tively, and a marsh common to three of 
the townships. In Durham there was 
the parish of Lanchester. It contained 
17 townships, only one of which was 
entire, the remainder having from one 
to 19 detached parts. Again, in the 
West Riding of the county of York there 
was the ancient parish of Whitgift, in 
which one township—Swinefleet—hap- 
pened to have no fewer than 97 detached 
parts. To a certain extent, that ques- 
tion of parishes and their detached parts 
had been already dealt with by legisla- 
tion, though not with reference to the 
subject-matter of the present proposed 
inquiry. What he proposed now to do 
was to consider areas and boundaries 
purely from an administrative point of 
view ; but he wished to draw attention 
for a moment to the Boundary Act of 
1832, which followed the passing of the 
first Reform Act. At that period 42 of 
the political counties contained detached 
parts of parishes which were themselves 
in other counties. Of those 42 counties, 
26 were dealt with by the Boundary 
Act of 1832, which annexed the de- 
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tached parts of the parishes for political 
purposes to the counties by which they 
were surrounded. Sixteen counties were 
not dealt with, he presumed on account 
of political reasons affecting the minds 
of those who had to deal with the ques- 
tion at that time. In 1844 another Act, 
founded on the statute of 1832, was 
passed. It dealt only with those parishes 
and detached parts which had formed 
the subject-matter of the previous Act, 
and it made them a part, for all county 
administrative purposes, of the counties 
in which they existed. The question, 
therefore, was in this position—There 
were a great number of parishes with 
detached parts in some counties, and 
with detached parts in other counties ; 
consequently, where the detached parts 
of a parish lay in another county, they 
formed a part of that county for political 
and for county financial purposes, while 
for parochial or Poor Law purposes, the 
detached parts remained as they were 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1832. 
Again, many parishes crossed the boun- 
daries of administrative boundaries. 
With regard to these a different state of 
things existed, because the Union was 
built up out of the parishes by the 
labour of the Poor Law Commission in 
1834. He had been satisfied that the 
Poor Law Commissioners of that period 
felt that they were bound to construct the 
Unions by an aggregation of parishes 
mainly with respect to questions of ad- 
ministrative convenience—namely, such 
as the most convenient town fur build- 
ing the workhouse, and the assem- 
bling of the guardians for the discharge 
of their duties; and in many cases they 
were compelled to transgress, in the 
composition of their Unions, the boun- 
daries of the county proper. The result 
was that out of 647 Unions, 177 over- 
lapped the boundaries of counties ; 133 
of those Unions were in two counties, 31 
were in three counties, and three Unions 
were in four counties. There were only 
two counties, Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, the areas and boundaries of 
which coincided with the Unions which 
were contained in them. Now, his pur- 
pose was simply to deal with the ques- 
tion from the point of local taxation and 
local government and administration, 
but he wished to state that the Registrar 
General had referred, in 1851, in refer- 
ence to the Census Returns, to the in- 


conveniences and perplexities caused by 
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the variety of ecclesiastical, military and 
civil, judicial, ancient and modern, mu- 
nici al and Parliamentary subdivisions 
of the country, and had suggested that 
in any future Census all administrative 
arrangements would be greatly facili- 
tated by the adoption of an uniform sys- 
tem of territorial division, and a similar 
opinion was again expressed in 1871. 
To secure, on that data, what he hoped 
the Committee would undertake to con- 
sider and report, was, first of all, whe- 
ther it would not be possible to endeavour, 
it was of the highest importance to have 
by consolidation, to reduce the number of 
these 15,416 civil parishes, and a large 
proportion of which he had indicated to 
be of too small a character to justify their - 
separate existence for purposes of taxa- 


tion. In the next place, the Committee 


might consider whether an end should 
not be made of all these subdivisions, 
and of the existence of these detached 
portions—whether, in fact, each parish 
should not be its own ring-fence. That 
would not be a work of insuperable 
difficulty, but it would involve a certain 
amount of labour for which hon. Mem- 
bers familiar with the work of local 
government would be qualified. Another 
question would arise in this way—When 
we had to form a local government dis- 
trict under the Sanitary Acts we were 
bound to form it with reference to certain 
conditions. We could not look to Union 
boundaries ; we had to look to the actual 
and probable future growth of the nascent 
urban population. It was a common thing 
to be called upon by the inhabitants of a 
town which was not yet a borough to de- 
fine boundaries with reference to this ex- 
pow growth, and to define municipal 

oundaries with reference to the same 
considerations. It might, therefore, be 
very advisable, when districts of this 
kind were constituted, to have the power 
of saying that those parts of rural 
parishes which had been made urban 
should be either attached to the town or 
constituted into parishes themselves. 
The next question would be, whether it 
was not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary, that every parish and every 
Union should be brought entirely under 
the same administrative jurisdiction. 
It was also a matter of serious considera- 
tion whether it would not be advisable 
that for all administrative purposes 
there should be the same county area. 
In the next place, having arrived at a 
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conclusion on these various topics, it 
would be tor the Committee to report 
its recommendations, and how they 
could be best carried into effect. There 
were many matters which could be 
managed by the ordinary Staff of the 
Local Government Board; but one of 
these subjects was, however, exceptional, 
and that was the assimilation of the area 
of boundaries of parishes, Unions, and 
counties, and that he thought, would be 
best investigated by an independent 
Commission. Amongst all these ques- 
tions that was the most important and 
the only difficult one, for there were 150 


parishes which crossed the boundaries. 


of counties, and 177 Unions which did 
so. There were three methods by which 
that ae might be accomplished. It 
might be done by simply altering the 
boundaries of parishes and Unions. 
When the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty instructed the Inspectors of the 
Poor-Law Board to study the question 
in their respective districts, the general 
result of their inquiry was to the effect 
that such a scheme would not be feasible, 
consistent with the necessities of the 
case, and certainly not consistent with 
the burdens of the Boards of Guardians. 
The next method would be to deal with 
the boundaries of counties, and not to 
touch the boundaries of parishes and 
Unions. He however did not think that 
was a course which the House was likely 
to adopt, for as far as he was concerned, 
he confessed he thought the boundary of 
a county was the last that ought to be 
touched; that we ought to try every 
other method to accomplish our object, 
and that we ought to be satisfied, by in- 
dependent inquiry, of the necessity, if it 
should prove to be one, of changing the 
boundaries of counties to any serious ex- 
tent. The third method would be to com- 
bine both the measures named, in what 
proportions would have to be defined ; 
and he thought it might be possible to 
alter Union boundaries more than the 
Inspectors thought advisable, without 
detriment to local administration and 
without an unnecessary alteration of the 
boundaries of counties. The House 
would sympathize with the general ob- 
ject that every smaller area should be 
embraced entirely within a larger one, 
and he did not think he could guarantee 
that that object could be attained, with- 
out in the last resort dealing in some 
cases with the boundaries of counties 
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themselves. Whether the political 
boundary of a county should be dealt 
with was a question entirely beyond the 
scope of the subject, and he did not pro- 
pose to touch it. He should be able to 
prove to the Committee, if it were ap- 
pointed, that we could alter the admi- 
nistrative county without trenching upon 
the county political, though he had no 
objection to the Committee discussing 
the boundaries from the political as well 
as the administrative point of view. He 
was conscious of the advantage of the 
uniformity and identity of boundaries for 
all purposes; but he could undertake to 
show that no serious inconvenience 
would follow from leaving the political 
counties exactly as they were, and alter- 
ing the boundaries for administrative 
purposes ; but that if we did not recon- 
cile and harmonize boundaries for admi- 
nistrative purposes, we should incur 
serious disadvantages in future legisla- 
tion. Suppose boundaries altered for 
administrative purposes, there would be 
an alteration of the area of county taxa- 
tion for all purposes. County rates, 
however, were comparatively the lightest, 
and the variations in them were slight 
compared with the differences between 
other rates in different counties. An- 
other effect would be the changing of 
highway districts conterminous with 
existing boundaries; and a third effect 
would be the alteration of petty sessional 
divisions. The latter, supposing the 
alterations of county boundaries to be 
trifling, would not be a matter of serious 
inconvenience, and it would be attended 
with positive convenience, by enabling 
Unions to transact their business at one 
petty sessions instead of two. Justices 
in the commission for one district could, 
if necessary, be placed in a second com- 
mission. His first object, therefore, 
would be, as far as possible, to make 
boundaries of parishes and Unions with- 
out touching counties in any case; and, 
in the second place, if he were driven, in 
certain cases, to impose modifications of 
county boundaries, it should be for ad- 
ministrative purposes only, leaving the 
political county where it was. These 
were the proposals he should have to 
make to the Committee if the House 


should grant it. He had argued the 


question so far simply on the ground of 
convenience, supposing they had no 
further measures of constructive legisla- 
tion to propose. But he should fall very 
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short of expressing the motives’ which 
impelled Her Majesty’s Government in 
the action they proposed to take, if he 
confined himself to a statement of that 
kind. The three Bills which had already 
been read a first time dealt with matters 
of considerable practical importance. 
They dealt with the abolition of excep- 
tions from rating; with uniformity of 
assessment for all purposes, whether of 
Imperial taxation or local rates; and 
the third Bill dealt with the consolida- 
tion of rates. His next proposal was to 
enable the Government to address them- 
selves to a matter of far greater import- 
ance and interest, and for which a Com- 
mittee was in their view a necessary pre- 
liminary — namely, the reform of the 
system of local self-government itself. 
Now, the reform of the system of local 
government meant, inevitably in the first 
instance, the reform, the reconstruction, 
if necessary, the simplification, the har- 
monization of the areas of local govern- 
ment, and when they had prepared the 
way by simplification of areas, then the 
time would come when they might ad- 
dress themselves to the question of the 
construction and functions of the local 
government that should preside over and 
administer local government law within 
those areas. Now, the construction of 
these bodies must in their view be based 
on the principle which pervaded almost 
all the institutions of this country, and 
which belonged to its oldest traditions 
—he meant the representative principle. 
The problem of the best government, to 
his mind, was the problem of the best 
self-government. From the smallest 
local government that existed—from the 
vestry of the smallest parish to the High 
Court of Parliament itself, they found 
the principle of self-government, and of 
representative self-government, had ob- 
tained throughout the history of this 
country. There was only one exception 
to that rule, and, strange to say, that 
exception was to be found in the very 
largest and most important area of local 
government which the country possessed. 
In the counties the functions performed 
by the justices were insufficient; he 
thought much more might be done from 
an administrative point of view; but 
whether these functions were sufficient 
or insufficient, it was a remarkable fact 
that what he might call the missing link 
in the chain of representative self-go- 
vernment was to be found in the area 
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of the county, where local government 
assumed its highest functions in the 
widest extent, and came into direct con- 
tact with Imperial objects. The recent 
history of the government of counties 
was somewhat curious, He found in 
1850 Mr. Milner Gibson introduced a 
Bill for the formation of County Boards. 
It was referred to a Select Committee, 
which reported against it and it was 
dropped. In 1861 a Bill with similar 
objects was introduced by Sir John 
Trelawny, Sir John Shelley, and Mr. 
Barrow, which after some discussion was 
also dropped. But in 1868 a Select Com- 
mittee reported in a very different sense 
on the question of the constitution of 
County Boards. That Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the present 
mode of conducting financial arrange- 
ments in the counties of England and 
Wales, and whether any alteration ought 
to be made in the persons by whom or 
the manner in which those arrangements 
were conducted. It recommended, that 
in order to give satisfaction to the rate- 
payers, Boards of Guardians should elect 
representatives, who should be admitted 
to take part and vote at all meetings of 
magistrates held in their counties for 
the consideration of questions of county 
expenditure ; that in Poor Law Unions 
a representative might be elected for 
the county where there were at least six 
parishes, and where there were a less 
number, the parishes might be added to 
the adjoining Union for the purpose. 
The House would, therefore, see that 
that Committee had attempted, though 
by means which he thought imperfect 
and insufficient, to overcome the incon- 
gruity of the boundary line between 
Unions and the county. Subsequently, 
a Bill was founded on the Report of 
that Committee by the present Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), and that Bill also was 
not passed. There had been consider- 
able difficulty in dealing with the ques- 
tion; he had experienced it himself; 
but, since the House had of late years 
given attention to sanitary legislation 
and administration, it had begun to per- 
ceive that there were many duties which 
a County Board might perform, besides 
the administration of taxation and ex- 
penditure. Last year, when he intro- 
duced the Public Health Bill, he ex- 
plained to the House that dealing with 
the question of County Boards implied 
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also that of county boundaries; that 
that question was a delicate one, and 
could not be approached with any pro- 
spect of success, except through the 
medium of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, probably to be followed 
by a Commission of Inquiry. Those con- 
siderations, he thought, went in favour 
of the re-construction of County Boards. 
It would be premature for him at the 
present moment to endeavour to suggest 
what functions should be assigned to 
such bodies. Whether those functions 
were attributed to them at once, or were 
accorded to them by natural growth, he 
had no hesitation in expressing his con- 
viction that they ‘were destined to be- 
come great institutions in the country. 
He ventured to remind the House that 
in the administration of the Department 
over which he had the honour to preside, 
he had given some evidences of the im- 
portance of enlarging the areas of local 
administration, and, if psn of con- 
sidering the question of administration 
within even the smaller area of counties. 
During the last year or two he had done 
his best to promote county conferences 
of Boards of Guardians, to discuss, among 
themselves, the principles of Poor Law 
administration ; and the meetings which 
had taken place for that object had, he 
believed, been productive of great good. 
Local administration in these matters 
would, he felt convinced, tend to render 
easy and to simplify the relations be- 
tween local and Imperial government; 
and he trusted that the most qualified 
men in the country would be induced to 
take part in bringing that result to pass, 
and would make it the object of an 
honourable ambition. When the time 
came to make proposals on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee—and he 
did not think that time would be far 
distant, the time would also come for 
considering the financial aid to local 
burdens which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give, and in moving for the 
Committee, which, unfortunately, the 
state of his voice compelled him to do 
in fewer observations than he should 
otherwise think desirable, he wished to 
be allowed to record this conviction. 
He believed when the time came that 
we should have a complete system of 
local government, that financial assist- 
ance which the House desired, might be 
afforded without those dangers which 
were likely to arise if that aid were given 
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at the present time. He believed it might 
be afforded then without any danger of 
enervating the spirit or relaxing the fibre 
of local government. He believed that 
aid might be afforded so as to stimulate 
its spirit, to add to its independence, 
and especially so as to minimize that 
detailed interference, that supervision of 
Government departments which he could 
assure the House was as objectionable 
to the minds of the Members of the Go- 
vernment as it could be to those of any 
other persons. Lastly, he believed that 
aid could be rendered under such con- 
ditions as not to make local expenditure 
careless, extravagant, or lax, but so as 
to stimulate that spirit of efficiency and 
economy which ought to be inseparable 
from the administration of local govern- 
ment in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for the 
appointment of the Select Committee of 
which he had given Notice. 


Taxation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report whether the existing Areas 
and Boundaries of Parishes, Unions, and Coun. 
ties may be so altered and adjusted as to prevent 
the inconvenience in matters of Local Adminis- 
tration and Taxation which now arises from the 
limited extent or subdivision of certain Parishes, 
or the overlapping of Parishes in two or more 
administrative areas, or from Parishes and Unions 
being situate in more than one County, with 
power to recommend whether any and, if so, 
what measures should be taken to give effect to 
their Report.”’—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
country would be somewhat disappointed 
at the measures which Her Majesty’s 
Government offered on the subject of 
local taxation. He quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
that they only touched the very fringe 
of the question ; but after the Resolution 
of the House passed by such a large 
majority last year, every one had a 
right to expect that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have gone a great deal 
deeper. The House had a long expla- 
nation from the right hon. Gentleman 
the other night, pointing out the diffi- 
culties of this really difficult subject, and 
saying a great deal about the want of 
information on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and how they did not feel justified 
in laying before Parliament propositions 
dealing with the whole matter, until they 
had made more inquiries with a view to 
obtaining complete information. That 
might be all very well; but the House 
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and the country would not forget that, 
some years ago, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stated that they were prepared to 
deal with the question; and not only 
that, but the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty laid before the House a series 
of propositions for the —— of giving 
certain relief. Therefore, Her Majesty’s 
Government were either now delaying 
what were really useful practical mea- 
sures on the plea of want of information, 
or two or three years ago they were guilty 
of laying before the House measures with 
regard to which they had not that infor- 
mation which was required. He did not 
see how Her Majesty’s Government could 
escape from the horns of that dilemma. 
Having said so much, he was by no 
means averse to the appointment of the 
Committee; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must expect great difficulties 
when the Committee met in re-adjusting 
the boundaries of which he had spoken. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the counties, of the highway districts, of 
the towns, of the Poor Law districts, of 
the petty sessional divisions, and so on. 
But it should be remembered that those 
various divisions had all been formed, 
because they appeared the most suitable 
for the special purposes for which they 
were designed. It was all very well 
to carve out England into a certain 
number of squares, but when the Com- 
mittee came to deal with the question, 
they would find a great number of in- 
terests, some pulling one way and some 
another. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of municipal towns and Unions. It 
might be very convenient that the boun- 
daries of the two should be identical ; 
but everybody knew that persons living 
in the country, just outside the town, 
derived great advantages from their 
position, and that the town was entitled 
to call upon them to contribute something 
to the poor rates. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that it would be wise to 
have the same administrative county— 
or, in other words, that the boundaries 
of the present county should be enlarged 
in order to take in some of the adjoining 
townships. But by doing that, theymight 
entirely change the incidence of the 
county rate, they might be bringing a 
set of ratepayers who had hitherto had 
a small county rate into a county where 
the county rate might be very large. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
revise the municipal boundaries. Un- 
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fortunately, there was scarcely a single 
borough in England which was not very 
deeply involved in debt; and he could 
not help thinking that the debt was mul- 
tiplying at so rapid a rate that some day 
or other it would be found to be a great 
evil. Indeed, in many cases the rates of 
the boroughs were so heavy that people 
were leaving them and going into the 
country to live in order to escape the 
burden. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, in order to make a nice arrange- 
ment on paper, that everybody within a 
given red square should contribute in 
the same proportion. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had entirely misunderstood him. 
He would explain that he had simply 
suggested it would not be advisable that 
some portions of a parish in a given area 
should be severed from other portions 
remaining outside, and he had endea- 
voured to show it was advisable to make 
the area of parishes coincide with the 
municipal boundary. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
practically the injustice he deprecated 
would be done. If certain parishes at 
present suburban were joined to a muni- 
cipal borough, the ratepayers in those 
formerly suburban parishes would be 
called upon to contribute for the liquida- 
tion of debts they had no voice in incur- 
ing. He did not for a moment object to 
making the boundaries intelligible ; but 
would say it must not be forgotten that 
all these modern divisions for highways, 
for petty sessions, and for Poor Law 
Unions had been made for some special 
reason, and that the object in view had 
been a just distribution of burdens. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think it would be easy to alter the boun- 
daries of counties; he trusted, however, 
that the House would not consent to dis- 
turb those boundaries.—[Mr. StansFELD 
dissented. |—The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head; but he had distinctly 
contemplated altering the boundaries of 
counties, and that he (Mr. Cross) trusted 
the country would not permit. The 
boundaries of counties were well under- 
stood, and any alteration in that respect 
would result in endless confusion. e. 
proposed changes were suggested by an 
increase or decrease of population in par- 
ticular parts, but population was very 
fluctuating. For instance, the discovery 
of a mine near any particular town 
would materially increase its size; but 
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the increase might be only temporary. 
Why, then, should historical ditalons 
be upset, for what er be a merely 
temporary condition of things? With 
regard to the proposal for establishing 
County Boards, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find no jealousy existing 
among the magistrates respecting the 
roposed method of administering the 
heats. The justices had existed many 
years, and as they did the work for 
which they were originally appointed 
well, other duties had been cast upon 
them. The administration of certain 
local funds arising within the limits of 
their jurisdiction had been left to them, 
and they had discharged the obligation 
as best they could; they were not to 
blame if they had not done this addi- 
tional work as well as they did that for 
which they were originally appointed. 
He feared the same course was being 
adopted with regard to the Boards of 
Guardians. They were appointed for a 
specific purpose and did their work well ; 
it seemed as if there was now a determi- 
nation to break their backs as a reward 
for their diligence. Although there 
would be no jealousy on the part of the 
magistrates with reference to the propo- 
sals on that head, he felt convinced from 
what he had seen of the administration 
of local funds that administration by the 
county justices was far more economical 
than by Boards of Guardians or by mu- 
nicipal authorities. In conclusion, he 
would hope that we should not have 
anything like the system of centraliza- 
tion which was growing up at the Home 
Office and the Local Government Board, 
and remarked that if any of these mea- 
sures tended to decentralization, he 
should rejoice at the appointment of this 
Committee. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he dif- 
fered from the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken, for he could not allow that 
a boundary once fixed would be the 
proper one for all time tocome. If he 
had any fault to find with his right hon. 
Friend ‘the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, it was, that his Motion 
did not include within its scope the 
boundaries of the municipal boroughs. 
He considered that if it was necessary, 
and if they wished to review the area 
of taxation, this should be effected com- 
mage and on a just and proper basis. 

n this there need be no insuperable 
difficulty. In the borough of Middles- 
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borough, the area of the town had been 
considerably enlarged, and by negotia- 
tion and compromise, the taxation had 
been adjusted, in such a way that the 
area was increased without injustice 
being done to the outlying districts. But 
this should not involve, as it does at 
present, all the trouble and cost of a 
private Act of Parliament; there should 
be some public authority which could be 
appealed to, and which, after proper 
inquiry, should have power to enlarge 
the boundaries of municipal boroughs. 
To show how much this was required, 
he would, as an. example, point to the 
municipal borough of Banbury, forming 
a part of the Parliamentary borough 
represented by himself. It contained 
4,000 inhabitants, whereas the urban 
population was 12,000. Three police 
rates were levied in the town—one by 
the municipality and the others by two 
counties. It was the same with the 
poor rates, but the three districts were, 
for all purposes of residence and occupa- 
tion, a single town. There were many 
instances of streets with one side in the 
municipal borough, and the other side 
in the county; others with the front-doors 
of houses in the borough, and the back- 
doors in the county. Such anomalies 
required to be rectified, and he thought 
the Committee for which the right hon. 
Gentleman had moved ought to have 
power to remedy them. He would, 
therefore, move the insertion after the 
word ‘‘ parishes” of the word ‘ muni- 
cipal,” so that the Committee might be 
empowered to consider the area of muni- 
cipal boroughs. 

Mr. RATHBONE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that a growing evil 
in the present day was that rich persons 
carrying on business within a borough 
resided outside the borough, and so 
withdrew themselves from the natural 
area of taxation to which they ought to 
be subject. That was a matter which 
must be considered soon, and ought to 
be considered now. 


Taxation. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word “‘ Parishes,’’ to insert the words 
‘Municipal Boroughs.” —(J/r. Samuel- 
80n.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH did not ob- 


ject, neither did he suppose that the 
ouse would be disposed to object to 
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the appointment of the Committee which 
had been proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The question of the recti- 


‘fication of boundaries was, no doubt, a 


very important question, but it was not 
one that was prominently incumbent on 
the House to initiate. He believed that 
the Government, in its Poor Law De- 
partment, possessed all the knowledge 
and information on the question which 
they required, and if the Committee 
were appointed, it was incumbent on 
the Government to point out what were 
the alterations and rectifications which 
they wished to suggest. So far as the 
rectification of Union boundaries was 
concerned, the subject had been in the 
hands of the Poor Law authorities for 
the last 30 years, and they had had 
the power to make rectifications, but 
they had neglected to doso; and, there- 
fore, he thought it was rather hard 
upon that House at so late a period of 
the Session, and at the termination of a 
Parliament of long duration, to begin a 
process which required the new energy 
of a new Parliament. The difficulty in 
rectifying Union boundaries arose out of 
the registration, which applied to the 
Union, so that if any change. were made 
in the Union the registration would no 
longer be available for the purposes of 
comparison. That, however, was not a 
fatal or insuperable objection. The 
present First Lord of the Admiralty 
would remember that when he was at 
the head of the Poor Law Board he had 
theopportunity of rectifying the bounda- 
ries of the Unions that lay between ad- 
joining counties when the Gilbert Unions 
were broken up, but he did not use such 
opportunity. So far as regarded the 
boundaries of Unions, if anything could 
be done in the way suggested he thought 
it would be a great advantage, but he 
was not sanguine on the subject; and if 
all the controvertible points were referred 
to a Committee a long Session would be 
spent before the inquiry was concluded. 
With regard to the proposal to aid local 
expenditure out of the Votes of Parlia- 
ment, the great bugbear was that it 
would interfere with local self-govern- 
ment. Tho sanitary legislation of last 
year, however, provided for that very 
assistance. The proposal made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) was to increase the 
contribution from the Votes of the House 
towards the police expenditure of coun- 
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ties and boroughs. Now, he contended 
that whether the contribution of the 
State towards that expenditure was to 
the extent of one-quarter or one-half, 
it would make no difference with regard 
to local administration, for the tendency 
of the local authorities as to police ad- 
ministration was towards economy, 
while the tendency of Government inter- 
ference, as shown in the requisitions of 
the Government Inspector, was towards 
extravagance. The case of the lunatics 
was an analogous one, so far as any ex- 
perience had been obtained. The luna- 
tices might be said to cost 9s. a-head 
against a peeps expenditure of 4s. a- 
head; but would anyone affirm that the 
influence now exercised by the visiting 
justices in behalf of economy would be 
interfered with if Imperial aid were 
given to the county expenditure? Only 
yesterday, he received the Report of the 
Lunacy Commissioners upon the lunatic 
asylum in his county. They reported it 
to be in an admirable and satisfactory 
condition, but the apartment appemess 
for Divine service was scarcely adequate 
to the number capable of attending pub- 
lic worshi; ; and so it was hoped the 
visiting justices would lose no time in 
building a new chapel in a convenient 
situation for the accommodation of the 
lunatics. That was the sort of pressure 
exercised by Government Inspectors 
upon the visiting justices ; and so long as 
the Government gave these large powers 
to the Inspectors, it was quite reasonable 
that Parliament should assist in bearing 
the expenditure. The Government inter- 
ference, in fact, was altogether in the 
direction of additional expenditure, while 
the distinct desire of the local authorities 
was for economy. He believed that if 
the Government, avoiding the difficulties 
which beset a plan for the re-organiza- 
tion of the whole of our local govern- 
ment, had been content to accede to the 
terms of his hon, Friend’s Motion, they 
would accomplish all that was desired by 
the ratepayers, and save themselves and 
the country a great deal of embarrass- 
ment and delay. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had made 
no mention of the metropolis, although 
it was included in the terms of his Mo- 
tion. He wished to know, therefore, 
whether it was intended to include the 
metropolis in the reference to the Select 
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Committee. There were several diffe- 
rent areas in the metropolis for different 
urposes. There was one area for the 
{fetropolitan Local Management Act, 
another for the police, and a third for 
Poor Law administration, and although 
the metropolis had been frequently dealt 
with, in reference to Poor Law manage- 
ment, there had been no attempt to sim- 
plify its local administration. In fact, 
the only municipal government pos- 
sessed bythe metropolis was in an area of 
709 acres, and containing about 100,000 
of the population, out of about 3,250,000 
souls. The metropolis, moreover, ex- 
tended over Middlesex, and parts of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey. Was it in- 
tended that the inconvenience arising 
from the overlapping of areas and of ad- 
ministration in the metropolis should be 
dealt with by the Committee, and were 
they to have the power of recommend- 
ing some system oflocal administration? 
Some vestries and local boards had con- 
trol over the streets, while others had 
not; and were they to be subordinate to 
the Metropolitan Board of. Works or the 
City of London? ‘These were questions 
that had been carefully avoided by suc- 
cessive Governments during the last 10 
or 12 years, and he wished to know 
whether they were to be met by any 
special reference to the Committee ? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was very 
glad to hear the question which had 
been put by the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith). When this 
Committee was first referred to, it was 
supposed that it was to supply further 
infurmation for the purpose of carryin 
out more effectually the three Bills which 
the right hon. Gentleman had intro- 
duced, and not for the purpose now dis- 
closed by the right Gentleman. 
He would certainly vote against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Banbury. Boundary Commissioners were 
appointed under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act; but the subject was found to 
be so difficult, that the Government of the 
day shirked the question. If the ques- 
tion of boundaries was to be tacked on 
to the subject of local taxation, it was 
not the present or even the succeeding 
Parliament that would be able to grapple 
with relief from local burdens. Fie was 
at a very great loss to understand what 
all the talk about small parishes, small 
number of houses, and small number of 
inhabitants had to do with the object for 
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which the Committee was to be ap- 
pointed, and he complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed to bring 
forward any measure for reforming the 
rate. The Imperial taxation for the 
purposes of the property tax and house 
duty was based not upon the Union, but 
upon the old system of tithings, and 
these tithings often ran into two or 
three parishes, so that unless the word 
‘tithing’ was introduced into the re- 
mit of the Committee it would be im- 
possible for the Committee to accom- 
plish anything. He was not at all cer- 
tain that any great benefit was to be 
obtained from defining the boundaries 
of parishes. The parish, as a parish, 
had nothing to do with the amount 
of rating, or the mode of expendi- 
ture, for they had to a great extent 
been superseded by the Unions. Every 
overseer was bound to take the Union 
Valuation List as the basis of the 
rate, and he had nothing to do but to 
obey the orders of the Board of Guar- 
dians. If they wanted a basis for a 
consolidated rate, they must take some 
area according to which Imperial taxa- 
tion was levied—such as the parish, 
Union, or county. Areas, under Local 
Improvement Acts, were constantly shift- 
ing their boundaries; in many cases 
they extended simply as the area of 
lighting extended. In his opinion, col- 
lectors should be appointed for a Union 
instead of for each parish—a proceeding 
which led to increased expenditure. He 
hoped the House would vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury, because its adoption would delay 
the progress of the measure. 

Mr. CORRANCE thought that they 
could scarcely hope to discuss the matter 
in a satisfactory manner at present; and, 
indeed, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) was singu- 
larly general, and he proposed to refer 
all matters of detail to a Select Commit- 
tee. The scope of the present measure 
would be very large—indeed, immense ; 
and one objection to it was this :—they 
had usually given to the various local 
authorities borrowing powers, which had 
been liberally exercised ; and what a 
task the Committee would have to con- 
sider all these financial matters. He 
supported the proposal for forming 
County Boards. Such local Boards fur- 
nished the only guarantees they had 
against the centralizing power, which 
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was so much increasing. The right hon. ; Bills concerning local taxation, which 
Gentleman’s speech appeared to hint at | the right hon. Gentleman had already 
the relief of local taxation by subsidies ; | introduced into that House. He wanted 
but he (Mr. Corrance) deprecated that to know whether the Government were 
mode of relief, believing there were going to avoid the responsibility cast 
many better ways in which the relief upon them by the vote to which he had 


might be given. At the same time, he 
was inclined to agree to the Government 

roposal, if it could be carried out; and 

e thought that they were quite right 
in asking for a Select Committee, for it 
would be a great boon if, by means of 
that Committee, the Government should 
be able to master the subject. 

Mr. COLMAN supported the Amend- 
ment, and hoped the Government would 
in some way consider the question of 
municipal boundaries. It was true that 
the persons living outside towns had, in 
many cases, had no voice in the expen- 
diture incurred therein, but that was 
also the case with many urban inhabi- 
tants, the expenditure having been forced 
upon them by external authority. He 
did not think that it would be so very 
difficult to settle taxation between county 
and borough. 

Mr. ASSHETON thought the House 
would not consent'to an alteration of the 
boundaries of counties, and yet that was 
one of the subjects proposed to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee. The Union 
boundaries also had been carefully fixed 
by the Poor Law Commissioners with 
regard to the local demands of the coun- 
try, and more harm than good was likely 
to result from tampering with them. If 
he had an opportunity he should cer- 
tainly vote both against the Amendment 
and the Motion for the appointment of 
the Committee. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT thought the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman in 
moving for the Committee was to shelve 
the question of local taxation for a con- 
siderable time. [Mr. SransFexp dis- 
sented.] At all events, the practical 
question was, whether the House meant 
to act in pursuance of-the Resolution 
passed by a large majority last year, in 
favour of relieving local taxation of the 
burden now unjustly imposed upon it, or 
whether they intended to allow the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Bills, which 
were to be read a second time on Monday 
next. He appealed to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon to know whe- 
ther he was satisfied with the proposed 
measure. He (Colonel Barttelot) was 


opposed to it, particularly as they had 
not had placed before them the three | 


Mr. Corrance 


| referred, respecting a measure for the 
relief of local taxation. [Mr. Sransrep 
‘stated that the Bills were out.] They 
| were not out when he came down to the 
| House, and, certainly, they had not yet 
| been delivered to hon. Members. Local 
authorities were most economical in 
managing the funds entrusted to their 
care, and even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom 
many persons considered the most econo- 
mical Member of the House, might learn 
a lesson in that respect from some of 
those county Members, whom he re- 
garded with a compassion that was 
almost akin to contempt. He should be 
glad to divide, if he could, against the 
Motion for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HIBBERT repudiated the idea 
that his right hon. Friend’s Motion was 
intended to shelve the question of local 
taxation. The Committee, he submitted, 
was a practical one for its purpose. He 
entirely agreed with his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot), that the local au- 
thorities were far from being extrava- 
gant with the moneys they got from the 
State ; indeed, he did not hesitate to say 
that if County Boards were established, 
they would not manage the county 
finances more economically than they 
were managed at the present time. But 
his right hon. Friend wished to establish 
County Boards, because he considered 
that they would be of great advantage 
in the case of licensing and other admin- 
istrative questions. With regard to the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Suffolk (Mr. Corrance) 
the time had come when overseers were 
less needed than formerly, but to abolish 
the office would necessarily involve the 
| expense of paid collectors. It had been 

suggested that the metropolis should be 
‘included in the inquiry. But the Go- 
| vernment thought that the inquiry as 
| now proposed would be sufficiently long, 
without including an additional 3,000,000 
of people. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said he believed 
| the desire for these County Boards had 
| sprung up from the idea that the whole 
amount of the county rates was disposed 
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of by the magistrates. But recent 
Returns had dissipated that notion, and 
had shown that out of the £2,000,000 of 
rates little more than £250,000 was at 
the magistrates’ discretion. Heconfessed 
he did not feel any very keen interest 
in this matter, because, not being a very 
young man, he did not expect to see the 
end of the inquiry, or any legislation 
founded on it. 

Mr. STANSFELD assured the House 
that no efforts of his should be spared to 
bring the proceedings of the Committee 
to a successful and speedy issue. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON expressed 
himself favourable to the extension of 


Conveyancing 


municipal boundaries, but at the same | 


time, would advise the hon. Member 
for Banbury to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 


report whether the existing Areas and Bounda- | 


ries of Parishes, Unions, and Counties may be 
so altered and adjusted as to prevent the incon- 
venience in matters of Local Administration 
and Taxation which now arises from the limited 
extent or subdivision of certain Parishes, or the 
overlapping of Parishes in two or more adminis- 
trative areas, or from Parishes and Unions being 
situate in more than one County, with power to 
recommend whether any and, if so, what mea- 
sures should be taken to give effect to their 
Report.” 

And, on May 22, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Stansre.p, Sir Micuart Hicxs- 
Beacu, Mr. Locxy Kine, Mr. Cross, Sir Joun 
Sr. Ausyn, Colonel Barrretot, Lord Gzorce 
Cavenpisu, Mr. Gotpnrey, Mr. Canpuisn, Mr. 
Fioyer, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Riptey, Mr. Woops, 
Mr. Wetsy, and Mr. Hisserr:—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Winterbotham). 
[pitt 108.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Interpretation). 
Mr. GORDON objected to proceeding 


with a Bill of such serious importance at 
so late an hour. Most of the learned 


bodies of Scotland—the Writers to the 
yy is, the Solicitors of Dundee, and the 
Advocates of Aberdeen—had condemned 
the provisions of the Bill. He thought 
time should be given for the introduction 
of Amendments to give effect to the 
resolutions of those bodies. 
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Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not wish to press the measure forward 
at any untimely hour, but at the same 

time he thought some progress ought to 
/be made. He was not prepared to adopt 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend, nor to make any material altera- 
| tions in the provisions of the Bill, which 
| had had his attentive consideration. 
| Mr. GORDON thereon moved to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress.” —(Mr. Gordon.) 


| After a short discussion, 





Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 46; 
Noes 67: Majority 21. 


Clause agreed to. 





| Clause 3 (Estates of superiority and 
| property to be separate). 
| Mr. GORDON, in rising to move the 
|Amendment of which he had given 
| Notice, said, he did not know why they 
|Should depart from the Report of the 
, Law Commissioners on this matter. The 
| Lord Advocate proposed to deal with 
| this matter by abolishing all relation 
between superiors and feuars; while he 
| (Mr. Gordon) proposed to give the supe- 
| rior certain rights under the statute, but 
he provided for the forfeiting of feus 
after two years’ non-payment. This 
provision he thought a very essential 
one, not because the feus were ever for- 
feited, but the power to raise a declara- 
tion of forfeiture was useful to secure for 
the superior the payment of feu-duties. 
It was quite contrary to the Report of 
| the Commissioners to take away the 
| rights of superiors, and then to re-enact 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving in page 2, line 39, 
after ‘‘ Act,”’ to leave out to “‘the” on 
page 3, line 3. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
Amendment. The words proposed to be 
omitted simply provided that the holder 
of the land wat have a real right with 
respect to the superior, and therefore 
gave to the real holder of the land an 
independence of tithe—and that was the 
very object of the Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved an Amend- 
ment, of which the object was to secure 
the priority of the superior with respect 
to the heritable right. 
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Amendment moved, in page 3, line 1, 
after ‘‘ shall,” insert “‘as from the date 
of the creation of the feu, whether be- 
fore or after the passing of this Act.”— 
(Mr. Craufurd). 

Amendment agreed to. 


After short further consideration, 
House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT AcT (1871) 
REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munvet1a, Bill to repeal 
“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munvet.a, 
Mr. Mortey, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Evsracr 
Suiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock: 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 13th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
East India Loan * (109); Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * (110); Railways Provi- 
sional Certificate * (111). ; 

Second Reaaing—Gretton Chapel Marriages Le- 
alization * (77) ; Tramways Provisional Or- 
ers Confirmation * (92); University Tests 

(Dublin) (103). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * (106), 
and passed. 

Select Committee—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 1)* (68), 
nominated, 

Committee—Railway and Canal Traffic (84-112). 

Committee—Report—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * (87). 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 84.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Tae Duxe or RICHMOND moved a 
new clause to follow Clause 4:— 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any person ap- 
pointed a Commissioner under this Act, so long 
as he shall hold office as such Commissioner, to 
own or be interested directly or indirectly in 
any stock, share, debenture stock, or debenture 
of any Railway or Canal Company in England; 
and if any such stock, share, debenture stock, 
or debenture, or any interest therein, shall come 
to or vest in such Commissioner by will or suc- 
cession, he shall within one month after the 
same shall so come to or vest in him absolutely 
sell and dispose of the same or his interest 
therein.” 


{LORDS} 
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Tur Marquess oF RIPON ‘said, he 
was willing to accept the Amendment’ 
of the noble Duke provided the time 
was limited to ‘‘ three months” instead 


of ‘‘ one.” 
Tur Duxe or RICHMOND assented. 


Amendment made accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power for Commissioners to 
enable Companies to explain alleged 
violation of law). 

Tur Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
thought that in every case where a com- 
plaint was made the Commissioners 
should give the Company notice before 
permitting formal proceedings. With 
the view therefore of making the clause 
compulsory, he moved that the word 
‘‘shall” be substituted for the words 
‘may if they think fit.” 


Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘may 
if they think fit”’) and insert (‘ shall.’”’) 


Tue Maraqvess or RIPON thought 
it was inexpedient to limit the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners in this manner, 
and could not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 7, 8, and 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Explanation of 17 & 18 
Vict. c. 31. s. 2. as to through traffic). 

Tue Douxe or RICHMOND said, the 
clause with its sub-sections as it stood 
would make exceptional laws in respect 
of docks and harbours held by Railway 
Companies. Why should this be? He 
thought such docks and harbours should 
be regulated by the laws applying to 
docks and harbours generally. He there- 
fore begged to move the following as a 
new sub-section :— 

(8.) ‘ The Commissioners shall not have power 
to alter any rates lawfully made for the use of 
any dock, harbour, or pier belonging to a Rail- 
way Company when such rates are separate and 
distinct from the rates upon the railway.” 

Tne Marquess or RIPON said, he 
thought he might reply to the question 
of the noble Duke by asking why should 
a railway terminus of a dock or a har- 
bour be exempt from the laws applying 
to every other railway terminus ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought it was scarcely worth while to 
press the Amendment, because, after 
all, the sub-section which his noble 
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Friend proposed to qualify was not of 
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very great importance. A Railway Com- 
any having a harbour or dock might 
fom it. 
Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he did not 
think the clause was quite fair as it 
stood; but, as the noble Marquess had 
just observed, any Railway Company 
having a harbour or dock might evade 
this law by leasing it. 
Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Provision for complaints 
by public authority in certain cases). 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND said, he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the wide power of annoying Railway 
Companies the clause as it stood would 
confer on public bodies. The clause 
provided that complaint of any con- 
travention of sec. 2 of the Act of 
1854 might be made “by a municipal 
or other public Corporation, Local or 
Harbour Board, without proof that 
the complainants are aggrieved by the 
contravention.” He, thought such a 
power as this was very extraordinary, 
and might lead to great abuses. It 
seemed to him that the power ought, at 
the least, to be restricted to bodies 
having a bond fide interest in the cause of 
complaint. For this purpose he would 
move an Amendment to insert after the 
word ‘‘ Board” the words ‘‘ of the place 
at which the cause of complaint has 
arisen.” 

‘Tue Marquess or RIPON said, as the 
noble Duke had urged his objection to 
this clause in the discussion on the second 
reading, he had looked into the matter 
with the view of meeting his objection. 
He did not think the words now pro- 
posed by his noble Friend would be quite 
satisfactory. It would, he suggested, be 
better to introduce words conferring the 
power on the corporation or other bodies 
‘‘of the place in which the cause of com- 
plaint had arisen,” or “of any place 
injuriously affected by the cause of com- 
plaint.”’ 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he thought it 
would not be well in a matter like this 
to give large powers to municipal corpo- 
rations. Such bodies were anxious to 
extend their own influence, and this 
clause held out a means and encourage- 
ment for them to do so in a way which 
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might press with undue severity on Rail- 
way Companies. He was for protecting 
the travelling public in all parts of the 
country; but he did not see why the 
usual course of applying to the Attorney 
General should not be adopted by bodies 
or individuals who had complaints to 
make against Railway Companies. Any > 
person who thought he had a good 
ground for prosecution might now apply 
to the Attorney General for the use of 
his name. Such an application was 
accompanied by a guarantee for costs, 
and if the case was a fit one the ap- 
plication was granted as a matter of 
course. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, he 
would accept the Amendment of the 
noble Duke for the present, and consider 
the matter further lofine the bringing 
up of the Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, that the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 


Lorp HOUGHTON moved to omit 
the clause, as one which could be made 
an improper use of for the undue annoy- 
ance of Railway Companies. 

Lorp ROMILLY concurred with his 
noble Friend in thinking the clause an 
objectionable one. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND suggested 
that the noble Lord should not press 
his Amendment at present. He would 
have an opportunity of moving it on the 
Report, if the clause were not altered 
in the meantime in such a manner as to 
make it satisfactory. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the better course would be to 
strike out the clause; but after the pro- 
mise of the Lord President, he thought 
it an inopportune moment to press such 
an Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 13, 14, and 15 agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Conveyance of mails). 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, the 
clause provided that— 

“Every railway company should convey by 
any train all such mails as might be tendered 
for conveyance by such train, whether such mails 
were under the charge of a guard appointed by 
the Postmaster General or not, and notwith- 
standing that no notice in writing requicing 
mails to be conveyed by such train had been 
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given to the company by the Postmaster 
General.” 

It appeared to him unfair to make the 
Railway Companies responsible for the 
custody and safe delivery of the mails if 
the Government did not take the trouble 
to make contracts or to communicate 
with them, or even when they forced’ a 
mail on them did not send a guard 
to take charge of it. He, therefore, 
moved after (‘‘General”) to insert— 
(‘The railway company shall not be 
responsible for the safe custody or de- 
livery of any mails so sent.”’) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON objected 
to the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he supposed the object to be to enable 
the Post Office to save the wretched 
salary of a guard now and then. The 
letters might be valuable; the loss of 
them might inflict great injury; and the 
Railway Company would have to pay 
heavy penalties because the Government 
was too stingy to pay fora guard. He 
was surprised at the way in which this 
House dealt with railway property. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 17 and 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Power to Commissioners 
to fix terminal charges). 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND said, it 
seemed to him that the clause had no 
business in the Bill at all, and it might 
occasion difficulty, because it would give 
the Commissionersconcurrent jurisdiction 
with the Courts of Law in cases involv- 
ing their decision on terminal charges, 
and might result in conflicting decisions 
by two differently constituted tribunals. 
He did not see how the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Law was to be got rid of ; 
and, as it was impolitic to have, two 
Courts of concurrent jurisdiction, he 
hoped the noble Marquess would consent 
to the omission of the clause. 

THe Eart or BELMORE hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. The 
Amalgamation Committee, of which he 
was a Member, had assumed that the 
clause they were now discussing would 
become law, and they had formed some 
of their conclusions upon that supposi- 
tion. It would, therefore, be very 
awkward if the clause should be struck 
out. He thought it would be easy to 


revent any conflict of jurisdiction by 
introducing a few words into this Bill. 


Lhe Duke of Richmond . 
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Tue Marquess or RIPON reminded 
the Committee that the clause was intro- 
duced into that Bill in the other House 
after a division, and was entirely in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Joint Committee of last year on 
this subject. He would remind the 
noble Duke that the Commissioners 
would have to determine many ques- 
tions, such as through rates, which 
would involve the question of terminal 
charges. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the effect of the 
clause would be to establish two con- 
current jurisdictions, and we might have 
the Commissioners deciding one way and 
a Court of Law another. The Commis- 
sioners, moreover, had no power to en- 
force the payment of charges, which 
must be sued for in a Court. He 
thought there could be no difficulty in a 
Court and jury deciding what were 
reasonable charges. At any rate the 
clause could not be left as it at present 
stood. 

Eart GREY said, there would be no 
difficulty in providing that the decisions 
of the Commissioners as to what were 
proper terminal charges should be ac- 
cepted and enforced by Courts of Law. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was 
under the impression that that would be 
the operation of the Bill as it stood ; but 
saw no objection to introducing a provi- 
sion to the effect of the noble Earl’s 
suggestion. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that would not meet the case, because 
the Commissioners could not lay down 
broad rules applicable in all cases. 
There must be a distinct decision in each 
case of dispute. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
must leave it to their Lordships to decide 
whether the clause should stazd part of 
the Bill. 


On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand part of the Bill? The Com- 
mittee divided :—Contents 66; Not-Con- 
tents 50: Majority 16. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 20 to 24 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 

Clause 25 (Orders of Commissioners). 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND proposed 
to make the clause compulsory, and 
would move, in page 11, line 3, to leave 
out ‘“‘may also, if they think fit,” and 
insert ‘‘shall.” The effect of this 


Trafic Bill. 
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Amendment would be that the Com- 
missioners at the instance of any party 
to the proceedings: before them, and 
upon such security being given by the 
appellant as they might direct, must 
state a case in writing for the opinion 
of any Superior Court upon any question 
of law on which the Commissioners 
should differ. 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘may also, if they think fit,’’) and insert 
(“ shall.””)—( The Duke of Richmond.) 


Tue Marquess or RIPON could not 
help thinking the effect of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Duke would 
be where an individual trader appeared 
before the Commissioners to complain 
against a Railway Company that due 
facilities for the transmission of traffic 
were not given, the Company, which 
was seldom averse to litigation, would 
insist on an appeal to a Superior Court 
of Law, and the individual trader would 
have to contend against the almost un- 
limited resources of a powerful Company. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he had little 
doubt that the Commission, as consti- 
tuted, would, under this clause, grant 
an appeal when asked by the poor man 
and refuse it when asked by a Railway 
Company. If they were to give an 
appeal at all on a point of law it would 
be better to give it as a matter of right. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was also 
of opinion that the matter had better 
not be left to the discretion of the Com- 
missioners. 

Motion agreed to; Amendment made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 26 to 30 agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Power by Order in Council 
to extend the duties of Commissioners) 
struck out. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 112.) 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
(The Lord Cairns.) 
(No. 103.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: My Lords, I ask 
your Lordships to give a second reading 
to the University Tests (Dublin) Bill, 
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The Bill is an extremely short one, al- 
though the object of it is very im- 
portant. This Bill follows exactly the 
precedent, and contains almost the exact 
words of the/Act which passed some 
years ago for abolishing Religious Tests 
in the English Universities. Many of 
your Lordships, and I myself among the 
number, were opposed to that measure ; 
but Parliament having passed it, it is 
now the opinion of the Governing Body 
of Dublin University that there is no 
reason why a similar measure should 
not be applied to their University. In 
fact, there is a still stronger reason for 
applying a measure of the kind to Dublin 
University, because in this country the 
Church of England remains the Estab- 
lished Church, whereas in Ireland the 
Church, by what is called the wisdom of 
Parliament, has been disestablished. 
The object of the Bill is, as I have said, 
to abolish Religious Tests in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The history of the 
question is a very large one, and the 
field of observation very extensive; but 
I shall not venture in any shape upon it 
—my object is not to raise debate, but 
to present a Bill which, as far as I can 
learn, will not be opposed by anyone in 
this House, as, indeed, it was almost 
unopposed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I will add only that if the Bill 
is to become law, it is of importance that 
it should pass without delay, because 
the Fellowship Examination in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin is at hand. I beg to 
move, therefore, that your Lordships 
give a second reading to this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Cairns.) 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
would feel himself in a difficulty if this 
question should come to a vote; for, 
while, on the one hand, as a Catholic, 
he could not but rejoice at the abolition 
of tests which were objectionable and 
blasphemous, yet, on the other, he could 
not give a vote which would appear to 
sanction mixed University education in 
Ireland. He trusted this was not a 
final measure, but if it was he (the Earl 
of Denbigh) wished to declare in his 
own name and in that of his co-reli- 
gionists that he could not accept it as 
even an instalment of that justice which 
Ireland had a right to expect—that of 
being able to educate her Catholic youth 
in the principles of their faith, Her 
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Majesty’s Government had professed a 
desire to do justice to Ireland and to re- 
medy the disabilities under which she had 
been unjustly suffering in the matter of 
education; but the only boon they offered 
her was what she resolutely refused to 
accept—mixed education. The assem- 
bled Catholic Prelates of Ireland not 
long ago drew up a formal document in 
which, condemning mixed education as 
a principle, they forbade their flocks 
from patronizing the Queen’s Colleges 
instituted for that end, and he (the 
Earl of Denbigh), in a recent interview 
with the Pope, was told by His Holiness 
that he should be put into a position of 
exceeding difficulty if the English Go- 
vernment insisted on mixed education, 
as he had always systematically opposed 
it, and would continue to do so. He 
(the Earl of Denbigh) therefore trusted 
that the feelings of the Irish would be 
duly considered in this matter, and that 
means would be given them for giving 
an exclusively Catholic education to such 
of their youths as required it. 

Eart GREY: I agree with the noble 
and learned Lord who moved the second 
reading of the Bill that we ought to 
pass it, but I cannot concur with him 
that it would be right to do so without a 
fuller consideration, than he seemed to 
think necessary, of the circumstances 
under which it is brought before us, and 
of the effect which its passing in its pre- 
sent shape will have upon the state not 
only of Ireland, but of the United King- 
dom. These circumstances, and the pro- 
bable consequences of the measure, seem 
to me to require our most serious atten- 
tion, and I am confirmed in that opinion 
by what has been said by the noble Earl 
who has just sat down, who has declared 
in the name of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics that this will not be considered by 
them as even an instalment of that jus- 
tice which they demand. This state- 
ment, made by the noble Earl in behalf 
of the members of the Church to which 
he belongs, is of very grave importance. 
I must remind your Lordships that when 
the subject to which this Bill relates was 
a few weeks ago brought under the con- 
sideration of the other House of Parlia- 
ment by the Prime Minister, he declared 
that the position of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland with respect to University 
education was ‘miserably bad’’—he 
added ‘‘he had almost said scandalous.” 
Now, my Lords, it has just been de- 
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clared by the noble Earl, and it is in- 
deed admitted that this ‘‘miserably bad,” 
almost ‘‘scandalous”’ state of things will 
not be in the slightest degree improved 
in the opinion of those who suffer from 
it, by the passing of the Bill before us; 
so that while the grievance has been ad- 
mitted by the highest authority, all re- 
dress for it is indefinitely postponed. At 
a time when the movement for ‘‘Home 
Rule,” as it is called, is daily assuming 
more serious proportions, it is no light 
matter that the people of Ireland should 
be told that although it is admitted they 
are suffering a grievous wrong, the Im- 
perial Parliament either cannot or will 
not undertake to give them relief. Such 
a state of things cannot continue without 
risk if not to the stability of the Empire, 
at all events to its peace and welfare, 
and I am persuaded that the more the 
danger is considered by your Lordships 
the more serious it will appear to you. 
But if we recognize the danger, it fol- 
lows that it is the duty of Parliament to 
lose no time in taking steps for its re- 
moval, and the first step of all which 
should be taken is to ascertain clearly 
how we have been brought into this 
dangerous position. For this reason, 
though the noble and learned Lord 
thought it inconvenient to raise so large 
a question, I feel constrained to offer to 
your Lordships some remarks on the 
history of this Bill, and on the circum- 
stances under which it is brought before 
us. For many years the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have complained of griev- 
ous injustice being done to them in the 
matter of University education. They 
have complained that while University 
education is provided for persons of 
other creeds, there is none available for 
members of their own Church in any 
institution endowed by the State. This 
is what they have for many years com- 
plained of, insisting that no remedy for 
the grievance would be sufficient short 
of the endowment of a University for 
Roman Catholics, in which they might 
receive education under the control and 
superintendence of their own Church. 
In this state of things two lines of con- 
duct were open to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. They might have denied the jus- 
tice of the complaint of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and might have contended that 
if the Universities were open on per- 
fectly equal terms to persons of all re- 
ligions, no preference being given to 
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any, there would be no grievance that 
could be fairly complained of; or else 
they might have admitted the reality of 
the grievance, and have taken measures 
to redress it. Either of these courses 
would have been perfectly straight-for- 
ward, and there is much to be said in 
favour of each. But, unfortunately, the 
Government did not think fit to take 
either the one or the other, and for two 
or three years, by a series of what I 
cannot help describing as mancuvres, 
they contrived to evade the expression 
of any definite views on the subject. 
But while they avoided any distinct ex- 
planation of their intentions, they so 
acted as to lead to the belief that the 
Roman Catholics would obtain what 
they desired. On more than one occa- 
sion when Mr. Faweett’s Bill for opening 
the University of Dublin was brought 
forward, Her Majesty’s Ministers re- 
sisted it as being insufficient to remedy 
the grievance of the Roman Catholics, 
and declared that in due time they 
would themselves deal with the question. 
Such language could not fail to excite 
expectations on the part of the Roman 
Catholics that the redress of their griev- 
ance, as they understood it, would ulti- 
mately be proposed by the Government. 
The time at length arrived when the in- 
tentions of Ministers could no longer be 
shrouded in obscurity, they were com- 
pelled to declare them, and early in the 
present Session they introduced their 
Bill. But when that Bill came to be 
understood it was found that instead of 
giving to the Roman Catholics the re- 
dress they had looked for, it was in fact 
a plan for the extension of mixed edu- 
cation—the thing to which of all cthers 
they objected; nor were they in the 
slightest degree reconciled to the Bill 
by the provisions which were proposed 
with that view, and which, in the eyes of 
those who were not Roman Catholics, 
would have tended to injure the existing 
institutions for University education. 
No wonder, therefore, that the measure 
failed, and was regarded by the Roman 
Catholics as a mockery of their expecta- 
tions, while it was disapproved by Pro- 
testants. It had no doubt been very 
convenient for the Government to avoid 
as long as possible taking a decided line 
in one direction or the other on this 
much disputed question ; the tactics may 
have been very clever by which for two 
or three Sessions, Ministers staved off the 
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evil day when they must risk a quarrel 
with one wing or the other of their 
Parliamentary forces; but the result 
showed that it would probably have been 
better in the end, even for themselves, 
if they had been less clever and more 
straight-forward. I believe this would 
have been better for themselves; un- 
questionably it would have been better 
for the public interest, which they had 
no right to sacrifice to party convenience, 
by taking a course which has of necessity 
had the effect of aggravating the diffi- 
culties of a question only too difficult 
already. Perhaps I may be told that I 
am making an unjust charge against 
the Government—that their language in 
former years did not warrant the ex- 
pectations entertained by the Roman 
Catholics—and that the measure 
brought forward in the present Session 
which they rejected, was really a fair 
one, and failed only from the unreason- 
ableness of their pretensions. I could 
understand this plea if there had been 
any doubt for many years as to the 
real nature of the grievance complained 
of by the Roman Catholics, and as to the 
remedy for it they demanded, but there 
was none. There had never been any 
secret in the matter. The grievance 
complained of was that while there were - 
Universities for those professing all other 
religions in Ireland, there was none 
available for Roman Catholics, and it 
was proclaimed by the Pope, by the 
assembled Prelates of Ireland, and by 
every authority entitled to speak on be- 
half of the Roman Catholics, that what 
they demanded was a University for 
their Church, which must be under 
strict ecclesiastical control. Nothing 
less would satisfy them; no scheme for 
mixed education, however carefully 
guarded, would do; there must be a 
Roman Catholic University under the 
complete control of the clergy—the 
equality for which they contended 
could, they said, only be given in one of 
two ways, either by putting an end to 
the endowment of higher education in 
Ireland altogether, or else by giving an 
endowment for a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. It was well known to all the 
world that this was what was demanded 
by the Roman Catholics; it was espe- 
cially well known to Mr. Gladstone, for 
he had himself quoted in the House of 
Commons in 1868 the declaration of the 
Irish Prelates that no University not 
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under strict ecclesiastical control could 
be accepted by the Roman Catholics. 
He ought, therefore, to have known both 
what expectations would be raised by 
his language in opposing Mr. Fawcett’s 
Bill in former years, and also how com- 
pletely those expectations would be dis- 
appointed by the Bill he lately brought 
forward. I must add, that I cannot ad- 
mit that the Roman Catholics are so 
unreasonable as we are told in claiming 
for themselves an endowed College or 
University in which they may receive 
instruction according to the views of 
their own Church. You admit that there 
ought to be equality in the advan- 
tages given to all religious persuasions, 
but you assert that this equality is pro- 
vided for when all tests are abolished in 
Collegiate institutions, and no advan- 
tages are allowed to be given to those 
who belong to one communion rather 
than another. This is no doubt a system 
of nominal equality, but it is only no- 
minal. We all know that practically 
Protestants of various denominations, 
and even non-Christians, can freely avail 
themselves of the teaching of open 
Colleges, but that the Roman Catholics 
are unable to do so without exposing 
themselves to the censures of their 
Church. Nor can we fairly condemn 
the Roman Catholic Church for insisting 
as it does upon having the control of the 
education of the members of its own 
communion. There is no man who more 
sincerely approves of mixed education 
than myself—I believe it to be the best 
system, I wish it could be extended, and 
Iam convinced that there would be no 
real difficulty in carrying it on, if there 
were a proper amount of true Christian 
charity in all denominations of profess- 
ing Christians. But I am unable to 
deny it to be true, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics assert, that experience has shown 
that to educate Roman Catholic youths 
with members of other religions is not 
favourable to their continuing in after 
life steady adherents of their own Church. 
This is affirmed, and as a matter of fact 
I believe it cannot be denied—indeed, as 
a Protestant, I should be surprised if it 
were otherwise. With other Protestants 
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I hold that the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church are erroneous on points 
of great importance, therefore if young 
men are brought up where conflicting 
views may be presented to their notice, 
where the arguments on both sides can 
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be laid before them, and they are 
enabled to form their own judgment, I 
should naturally expect—having full 
confidence in the power of truth—that a 
large proportion of the Roman Catholics 
so educated would cease to belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Roman 
Catholics do not, of course, accept this 
explanation of the fact, but they do 
affirm, and I think with truth, that 
mixed education under Professors of 
a different faith is not favourable to the 
continued fidelity of young Roman Ca- 
tholics to their own Church. This being 
the case, can we fairly complain of the 
Roman Catholic clergy because they say 
‘such an education leads to conse- 
quences we believe to be most pernicious 
to the Members of our Church, and 
therefore we will not be parties to the 
mixed system.” I do not think this 
position an unreasonable one, and there- 
fore I consider that the Roman Catholics 
are fairly entitled to ask that in revising 
the system of collegiate education in Ire- 
land provision should be made for a 
Roman Catholic institution, unless, in- 
deed, you are prepared to take the only 
other course by which true religious 
equality can be established, and declare 
that for the future there shall be no en- 
dowed Collegiate institutions at all in 
Ireland. Butthisisimpossible. When 
we consider what ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, has done for Ireland, and how 
many distinguished men have been 
turned out from its walls to serve their 
country in various careers, I feel that no 
one would listen for a moment to a pro- 
posal of such outrageous barbarism, as 
one for the destruction of so useful and 
so flourishing an institution. I hope 
that Trinity College, under the operation 
of the Bill before us, may rise to yet 
increased usefulness, and prosper more 
than ever, and looking for this I do not 
see how you can with justice refuse to 
the Roman Catholics what they ask—an 
endowment for an institution where they 
also may enjoy similar advantages of 
high education to those which are be- 
stowed on their Protestant countrymen. 
I know that it has been urged that this 
ought not to be done, because it would 
tend to bind the intellect of Ireland as it 
were in chains, and to bring up the Irish 
youth under the yoke of the priesthood. 
This seems to me a fear little worthy of ° 
those who have confidence in the power 
of truth and in their own opinions. I 
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am persuaded that if young men receive 
a really good education, if they are 
—— the facts of history, made to 
study the writings of great authors, 
and to read the works of the phi- 
losophers and poets of ancient and 
modern times, they can never be long 
compelled to bow the minds so cul- 
tivated under the yoke of slavish obe- 
dience to either lay or priestly instructors, 
or to accept blindly the views inculcated 
upon them. If a high standard of know- 
ledge is given to the pupils of a College 
—ever so strictly Roman Catholic—we 
may confidently expect them to come 
out into the world prepared to play their 
part in it with advantage to themselves 
and to the community. A Roman Ca- 
tholie University might, therefore—and 
I hope it would—send out very good 
Roman Catholics from its walls; but I 
have no fear that they would generally 
prove either bigots or bad subjects, as I 
trust to the influence of high education 
in liberalizing their minds. No doubt, 
this expectation would only be fulfilled 
if the education given to them were 
really good; but it must be good. If a 
Roman Catholic University should be 
established, it will have to meet the com- 

etition of other institutions of the same 
ind. Trinity College and the Queen’s 
Colleges will remain open for young 
men not satisfied with Roman Catholic 
teaching, and if the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic institution should fall 
below their standard, it will be impos- 
sible for any amount of clerical inter- 
ference to prevent their being resorted 
to. We know that at this moment, in 
spite of all attempts to prevent it, a cer- 
tain number of young Roman Catholics 
are sent to them. If the education of a 
Roman Catholic College should prove to 
be of an inferior kind, and if, as a 
necessary consequence, the young men 
trained in it were found in the race of 
life to labour under a disadvantage, as 
compared to their competitors educated 
elsewhere, Roman Catholic parents would 
not be prevented by their clergy from 
sending their sons to those institutions, 
in which they would be best fitted to 
win distinction and advancement in their 
subsequent career. A College or Uni- 
versity, therefore, though under strictly 
clerical management, would be compelled 
to adopt a system of effective and liberal 
instruction, because, otherwise, it would 
not be able to obtain a supply of pupils. 
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This anticipation of what would be the 
effect of endowing a Roman Catholic 
University is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of another country. I am informed 
on good authority that, in Belgium, there 
is a University strictly under clerical 
management for the Roman Catholics ; 
but in the same country there are other 
Universities under lay management, free 
to all religions, and it is found that the 
competition with these has so much 
effect on the Roman Catholic institution, 
that its authorities find it necessary to 
secure the services of the ablest Pro- 
fessors and instructors they can obtain, 
and that the young men taught in it do 
not, in general, leave it with the narrow 
and contracted opinions caused by im- 
perfect training. I do not see why what 
has succeeded in Belgium should fail in 
Ireland, and I am persuaded that it 
would be better for the Protestants, as 
well as for the Roman Catholics, that 
they should have their separate places 
of instruction, in which each party should 
be free to give full effect to its own views 
with the stimulus of open and honourable 
competition with the other, instead of 
being forced into an unnatural union 
which could only be maintained by mu- 
tilating and crippling the education to 
be given in the joint University, and by 
adopting the monstrous proposition of 
excluding from the circle of the teaching 
of the National University some of the 
most important branches of human 
knowledge. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that to establish a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity would be what is best for all 
parties, as well as what the Roman Ca- 
tholics have a right to ask; and if this 
Bill passes, in justice to them, it ought 
to be speedily followed by another for 
the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University. There would be no diffi- 
culty in providing funds for the purpose. 
Thanks to the wise interference of this 
House, the surplus property of the former 
Church establishment has not been 
thrown away with reckless improvidence 
as was proposed. Instead of having 
been lavished on useless objects for the 
mere sake of getting rid of a bone of 
contention, it has been preserved by your 
Lordships’ Amendment of the Church 
Bill, and now remains at the disposal of 
Parliament for any purpose of utility to 
Treland. I can conceive no purpose to 
which a portion of this large fund could 
be more properly applied than that of 
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creating a new University for those of 
the Irish youth who are prevented by 
their religious scruples from availing 
themselves of the existing Collegiate in- 
stitutions, and at the same time protect- 
ing these institutions from the danger of 
being damaged or ruined by measures 
adopted in the vain hope of forcing on 
united education against the will of the 
Roman Catholics. But, my Lords, we 
have been told that it is useless to dis- 
cuss the advantages of this arrangement, 
because it involves the principle of what 
has been called “concurrent endow- 
ment,’’ and concurrent endowment, whe- 
ther applied to religious instruction for 
the people at large, or to religious in- 
struction as connected with the education 
of the young, is altogether inadmissible. 
I deny that a mode of settling this diffi- 
cult question, which seems to offer such 
great advantages as that which I have 
described, ought to be thus summarily 
rejected. Prove that it would be im- 
proper in itself, or inexpedient to endow 
a Roman Catholic University, while 
maintaining the existing endowments for 
the education of young men of other 
‘churches, and of such Roman Catholics 
as may choose to take advantage of 
them, and the rejection of the scheme 
must command our assent; but I cannot 
consent to abandon it because I am told 
it is a foregone conclusion that ‘‘con- 
current endowment ”’ cannot be allowed. 
I have been told that when the Church 
Bill was passed ‘‘concurrent endowment” 
was finally condemned. I answer that 
this is not true. In the proceedings on 
the Irish Church Bill, there was no dis- 
cussion upon University education. That 
subject was distinctly reserved for future 
consideration. But I would say further 
that even if this question had been ever 
so distinctly decided at that time, the 
decision — like every other decision of 
the Legislature—is open to reconsidera- 
tion. by the Church Act you repealed, 
without scruple, some of the most im- 
portant clauses of the Acts of Union, 
passed by the British and Irish Parlia- 
ments, and it would be absurd to pretend 
that the Act which dealt thus with these 
important statutes is not, in its turn, liable 
to be altered, if, in the judgment of 
Parliament, justice and policy should 
require it. This question, therefore, of 
endowing, or not endowing a Roman 
Catholic University is not to be disposed 
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decided, but is to be determined upon 
its own merits. In trying to judge it 
I that ground, let me, in the, first 
place, remark that it is a striking fact 
that two Members of the present Cabinet 
have publicly declared their opinion to 
be in favour of that settlement which I 
have ventured to recommend. And those 
two Members of the Cabinet are those 
who have the best means of judgin 
what are the wishes of the people, an 
what would be best for Ireland, since 
one of them is now Secretary for Ireland, 
and the other formerly held that post. 
If we proceed to inquire what arguments 
on the merits of the question have been 
brought forward against the endowment 
of a Roman Catholic University, we 
shall find them to be singularly scanty. 
Ican discover only two; first, that such 
a measure could not be carried, and next 
that Her Majesty’s present Ministers are 
pledged against it. As to the last argu- 
ment, it is one which it is needless to 
discuss, since it is obvious that any rash 
ledges that may have been given by Her 
ajesty’s Ministers cannot be binding on 
Parliament. But I must remark that, 
after having described in such strong 
language the grievous wrong now done 
to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
Ireland in the matter of University 
education, the Prime Minister could not 
be justified in declining on account of 
his personal pledges, to be a party to 
the only measure of redress for that 
wrong yet suggested. I cannot conceive 
a greater dereliction of public duty than 
this would involve, and I am convinced 
Mr. Gladstone would not be guilty of 
it; I feel the more confidence that he 
would not, because he has already had 
so much practice in re-considering the 
opinions to which he had most strongly 
pledged himself, when he has found that 
justice and policy required it. I come 
now to the other argument that has been 
advanced againt the proposal—that it is 
impossible it should be carried. I have 
seen no proof of this impossibility. 
Opinion in Ireland is certainly not op- 
osed to it. The Roman Catholics, who 
orm so large a majority of the popu- 
lation, are earnestly desirous of it, and 
I believe that a large number of the 
Protestants of Ireland would also greatly 
prefer having a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity endowed, to having their own 
noble institution mutilated and injured 
in the vain hope of making it acceptable 
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to the Roman Catholics. The obstacle 
to this proposal is not in Ireland. We 
all know that the real obstacle to it lies 
in the fact that there are in this country 
so many persons of strong anti-Catholic 
opinions, that neither the party now in 
ower, nor their opponents, have hitherto 
at ready to incur the unpopularity of 
roposing such a measure. But, my 
rds, if a measure which would be in 
accordance with the wishes of the great 
body of the people of Ireland, which we 
know when discussed in private has the 
approval of a large proportion of those 
men in this country who are really able to 
form an independent judgment on the 
question—if I say, a measure of this kind 
is not to be proposed because it is un- 
popular with the Dissenters of England, 
and with a great majority, both of Dis- 
senters and of Presbyterians of the Estab- 
lished Church, in Scotland, our position 
is most serious. My Lords, have 
hitherto been firmly convinced that the 
Irish are making a great mistake in 
asking for what is called ‘‘ Home Rule,” 
—that they would suffer even more 
than we should do—though it would 
be a grievous misfortune to us also—if 
their views were unfortunately to prevail, 
and if the policy of maintaining the 
Legislative Union between the three divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom were even 
in the slightest degree departed from. 
But if anything could shake this con- 
viction of my mind and lead me to doubt 
whether the Irish people are indeed so 
entirely mistaken as I have hitherto 
considered them in seeking for a sepa- 
rate Legislature, it would be to find that 
a question of this kind, so deeply affecting 
the welfare of Ireland, is to be deter- 
mined in the Imperial Parliament not by 
a wise and deliberate consideration of 
what is most for the good of Ireland and 
of the Empire, but by the religious 
prejudices, or, if you will, the religious 
— of certain classes of the people 
of England and of Scotland. It will be 
little to our credit, and it will be a 
great peril to the stability of the Empire 
if we allow the policy of the Imperial 
Parliament towards Ireland to be thus 
influenced by anti-Catholic feeling on 
this side of the channel. This feeling 
has exercised too much power already, 
not only over one but over all parties in 
the Imperial Parliament, and the de- 


plorable result is to be seen in the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of Ireland. I 
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say its unsatisfactory state, for in spite 
of the Ministerial boasts, we have heard 
more than once as to the great things 
the present Government has achieved for 
Ireland, and the happy prospect for the 
future their measures have opened, I 
must declare that having now for a very 
long period anxiously watched events in 
Ireland, in my judgment that country 
has never before been in a state to raise 
such serious apprehensions as are justi- 
fied by its present condition. Neither 
during the great Repeal agitation, nor 
in that which preceded the concession 
of the Catholic claims in 1829, when the 
Duke of Wellington apprehended im- 
mediate civil war, was the prospect for 
the future so gloomy as at present. I 
am aware that there are gratifying signs 
of increasing wealth in Ireland; while 
open acts of violence and displays of 
sedition have to a great extent been put 
down. But I know that in order to 
maintain this outward quiet it has been 
necessary to arm the Government with 
extraordinary powers, both against acts 
of violence and against the promotion of 
sedition by the Press, while I believe 
that dispensing with these severe laws is 
felt by all to be impossible. I know 
that through the length and breadth of 
the land there are every day stronger 
symptoms of a rooted feeling of oppo- 
sition to the Imperial Government. 
Observing these things, I concur in the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1868—that the necessity of maintaining 
severe laws to preserve the peace, and 
what he called ‘‘the juxta-position of 
economical and social progress with the 
increased and increasing estrangement 
and alienation of the spirit” of the 
people, lead to the conclusion that there 
taust be something deeply wrong in the 
state of Ireland. The symptoms of es- 
trangement and alienation to which he 
referred, are now worse than when he 
spoke five years ago. When he made 
that speech the then Secretary for Ire- 
land was able to say that juries did 
their duty. Can the same be said at 
song The movement for Home 

ule has been extended and’ become 
better organized. Fenianism is indeed, 
at least apparently crushed; and some 
derive great encouragement from this 
fact, believing Fenianism to be more dan- 

erous than the Home Rule movement. 
ity opinion is quite the reverse. The 
wild attempts of the Fenians to over- 
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turn the existing Government were very 
inconvenient and mischievous, but could 
scarcely be regarded as dangerous since 
they had not the remotest chance of 
success, and the Fenians by appealing 
to force enabled an overwhelming force 
to be used to put them down. Itis much 
otherwise with the present movement ; 
against that movement mere force is of 
no avail, you cannot put it down by 
force yet it threatens to render the con- 
stitutional Government of Ireland as 
part of the United Kingdom imprac- 
ticable. For look, my Lords, what is 
the state of things ;—not a few of the 
Irish Members are already pledged to 
Home Rule, every fresh election affords 
a new opportunity for attempts to in- 
crease their number, and these attempts 
have on the whole met with no small 
success. We have, too, this significant 
fact, that to hold office under a Ministry 
said to have done such great things for 
Ireland, seems fatal to the hopes of 
success of any candidate for an Irish 
seat, and thus we have at this moment 
the very unusual and very inconvenient 
state of things, of the Government being 
without the assistance of an Irish Law 
Officer in the House of Commons. And 
we are told by the Home Rule party 
that they reckon upon a great accession 
of strength whenever a dissolution takes 
place. ‘They boast that they will have 
a majority of the whole Irish Repre- 
sentatives—some assert that it will be 
much more than a bare majority. I do 
not possess any means of testing the 
accuracy of their calculation, but I am 
afraid there is some basis for it, and it 
requires but little knowledge of consti- 
tutional Government to perceive that it 
will become impossible in Ireland if 
these anticipations should be realized. 
What may be the issue it is impossible 
even to guess. It is certain that this 
country will not tolerate the breaking 
up of the Empire, and will put forth her 
utmost power to prevent it. Yet it isno 
less clear that the constitutional Govern- 
ment of Ireland as part of the United 
Kingdom may be rendered impractic- 
able since constitutional Government 
requires, not merely submission to its 
authority by the people, but their active 
co-operation ; and a representative legis- 
lature which does not command the con- 
fidence and willing obedience of the 
people in any large division of the 
kingdom is in a false position, Unfor- 
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tunately the Imperial Parliament is fast 
sinking into that position in Ireland. 
In this state of affairs it is idle to talk 
of the great things done for Ireland. 
As a tree is to be judged by its fruits, 
so must the policy of a Minister be 
judged by its results, and by its results 
that of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment towards Ireland must be con- 
demned. Nor, is this surprising, on 
the contrary it is what I have from the 
first expected from the course they have 
pursued. I have never denied that 
there has been much real good in their 
measures, but the good has been tainted 
by a mixture of evil both in the mea- 
sures themselves and in the mode of 
carrying them, which has been fatal to 
their success. This is eminently true of 
their great measure relating to the 
Church. I am not the person to disap- 
prove of the determination to redress the 
monstrous injustice of keeping up a 
wealthy Church for the exclusive benefit 
of a fraction of the people. Against 
this grievance I have never ceased to 
raise my voice from the time, now almost 
40 years ago, when Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the foremost among those who 
denounced as sacrilege and defeated 
even a very modest attempt to withdraw 
from the Irish Church a small portion of 
its property for the general benefit of 
the people. But though the main object 
of the Irish Church Act of 1869 was 
right, the nature of the arrangement it 
provided for, and the manner in which 
it was carried, were alike calculated to 
ensure its failure as a measure to restore 
peace and contentmentin Ireland. The 
overthrow of the Establishment was first 
put forward by the party that carried it, 
while still in opposition, and the lan- 
guage used by them both then and sub- 
sequently when defending themselves as 
Ministers for bringing forward so sweep- 
ing a scheme upon a subject they had so 
lately refused to deal with, naturally 
produced among the Irish people the im- 
pression that they were indlebted for the 
measure not to a sense of justice and a 
desire to do what was best for Ireland, 
but partly to the effects of intimidation, 
and more to the desire of a party to use 
this question as an instrument for the 
attainment and retentionof power. What 
was worse, when they came to examine 
the Bill itself, the Irish Roman Catholics 
could not fail to observe that the policy of 
making some public provision for the 
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Roman CatholicChurch in Ireland, which 
had been —— by most of the wisest 
statesmen of a past generation, was now 
utterly releeted. Extreme anxiety not 
to be suspected of being in favour of 
such a policy, or of any leaning to a 
“levelling up,’ or ‘‘ concurrent endow- 
ment,” was displayed by the leaders of 
the great rival parties. It was asserted 
with emphasis to be the main principle 
of the Bill, that under no pretence was 
even the smallest portion of public pro- 
perty, though derived from Irish soil, 
to be applied to the teaching of religion 
in any form to the Irish people, and 
that, therefore, even the granting of 
glebes to the clergy of different per- 
suasions out of the property of the 
Church must be refused. This rule was 
to be enforced with the utmost strictness 
in Ireland, though in England and in 
Scotland the instruction of the people in 
religion was still treated as deserving 
all the assistance it could derive from 
large endowments. These things could 
not fail to be observed, and the Irish 
are far too sharp-sighted not to have 
clearly understood whatthey meant—that 
the real reason why no part of the pro- 
perty ofthe Irish Church wasto be allowed 
to go for the religious instruction of the 
people, was that it could only be ap- 
plied to this purpose through the Roman 
Catholic clergy. They saw, therefore, 
that even in this, which professed to be 
a great measure of justice to the Irish 
people, you were in truth acting in a new 
form on the old assumption, that Roman 
Catholics are not to be treated like other 
Christians, that they are not to be re- 
garded as the equals in all respects of 
their Protestant fellow subjects, and that 
their religion is to be considered as 
placed under a permanent ban. There 
1s no difficulty therefore in understand- 
ing why this measure has failed to pro- 
duce the fruits of peace and goodwill 
predicted from it. It isindeed true that 
for reasons easily to be understood, the 
Irish did not in words express those 
feelings with respect to the Church Act 
which I believe them to havé enter- 
tained ; but those who have carefully 
watched what has occurred can hardly 
mistake the signs that, though they have 
held their peace on the subject, they 
have felt very deeply upon it. My 
Lords, I have referred to the manner in 
which the question of the Irish Church 
was dealt with, because I am convinced 
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that the same mistake you made in that 
case you are now repeating upon this 
subject of University education. You 
are now, with reference to the last ques- 
tion, again acting with even less dis- 
guise than before, upon the principle 
that the Imperial Patticimeadh either 
cannot or will not deal with Roman 
Catholics in the same manner as with 
Protestants. This is the light in which 
what you are now doing as to the Uni- 
versity will be regarded in Ireland, and 
this impression can only be removed by 
your consenting to pass very soon an- 
other Bill as a supplement to that before 
us, for the purpose of granting to the 
Roman Catholics what, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland, they have 
a right toask. This is a subject which 
Her Majesty’s Government ought most 
seriously to consider, as it has an im- 
portance far beyond that which it pos- 
sesses, merely asit affects education. It 
isas an indication of the spirit in which 
the Imperial Government intends to act 
towards them that its course will be 
watched by the Irish people. Let Her 
Majesty’s Ministers rest assured that all 
attempts to establish a really good 
understanding and cordial affection be- 
tween the people of Ireland and of Eng- 
land will be in vain, until they make up 
their minds to deal frankly and boldly 
with anti-Catholic prejudices on this 
side of the channel, and to tell those 
who hold them that they must consent 
to forego them, or they cannot hope to 
close the long and miserable chapter of 
Trish hostility to British rule. May I 
venture to add that this is a matter 
which requires also the most serious 
consideration of the great Conservative 
party, I trust that they will not be in- 
duced by any view to party interests to 
say or do anything which may tend to 
encourage the pernicious feeling of re- 
ligious animosity unfortunately to be 
found among some of our fellow coun- 
trymen, or to increase the difficulties of 
the Governmentif it should he disposed 
to adopt a more fair and just policy 
towards the Irish people. In the speech 
he made when introducing his rejected 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone insisted in eloquent 
language on the necessity of extending 
the full benefit of civil equality to our 
Roman Catholic countrymen, and de- 
clared it to be neither politic nor gene- 
roustowithholdit from them whatever we 
may think of the ecclesiastical influence 
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of theirChurch. I wish this view of the 
subject had been better acted upon in 
the measure that was proposed, for till 
the policy, so well described and recom- 
mended in words, is applied in practice 
heartily and without reserve, all attempts 
at conciliation will be fruitless. Above 
all weak concessions to unreasonable de- 
mands, such, for instance, as the release 
of the Fenian prisoners, will only serve 
to bring the authority of the Govern- 
ment into contempt. What is wanted 
is that it should be proved both by their 
language and by their acts, that in what 
relates to Ireland, British statemen will 
not truckle to religious prejudices and 
ignorance in this country, and that the 
equality of all advantages which we 
profess to offer to the Roman Catholics 
is really and truly given to them. I 
have to apologize for having detained 
your Lordships by entering so fully into 
this subject, but I regard it as one of 
such extreme importance, and so deeply 
affecting the most vital interests of the 
country, that I have thought it my duty 
to avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded by the second reading of this 
Bill to lay before you the opinions I 
entertain. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
must begin by expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which the noble 
and learned Lord the Chancellor of 
Trinity College (Lord Cairns) moved the 
second reading of this Bill and left it to 
the tender mercies of the House. I 
quite agree that the occasion was one on 
which it was open to the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) to discuss, if he thought fit, 
the whole question of Irish Education. 
I have listened with great attention to 
’ his long and interesting speech, embody- 

ing views many of which I have heard 
from him before. Ido not think it is for 
me now to express any abstract views 
on the questions the noble Earl has 
raised; but I must say a word or two 
with reference to the pointed attack he 
has made on Her Majesty’s Government. 
I do not think that they are open to the 
perfectly novel charge he has brought 
against them—that they have been dila- 
tory in dealing with, what appeared to 
them, the grievances of the Irish people. 
It was under a most conscientious feeling 
of duty, with perfect cognizance of the 
difficulties of the task, but in the full be- 
lief that. there were grievances with re- 
gard to University education in Ireland, 
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that we attempted to pass what we 
thought a just and fairmeasure, although 
we were well aware that divergency of 
feeling, particularly in Ireland, but in 
this country also, upon the subject, made 
the object one difficult to accomplish. 
That Bill isnow gone, and therefore there 
is no practical use in discussing it ; but 
this I may say—that measure when first 
announced was met by an almost uni- 
versal admission of its fairness and 
justice. We are ready to give our con- 
sent to this Bill, though dealing with 
only a portion of the subject. With re- 
gard to a great deal which I have heard 
from the noble Earl, I must entirely de- 
cline to follow him. I decline to go into 
the question of the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the way in which 
it was effected ; but with regard to the 
present and future state of Ireland, I 
must be allowed to say the noble Earl 
appears to me to entertain very dark and 
gloomy views. I think, my Lords, those 
views are unfounded in fact, as regards 
the present; and though it may be much 
more difficult to speak of the future, I 
do hope they are also unfounded in re- 
gard to the future. With great griev- 
ances abolished by the united Legisla- 
ture, with peace and wealth among the 
upper and middle classes, with increasing 
wages among the lower class, with liberty 
and at the same time order maintained, 
I believe that we may hope to see much 
brighter days, in the future, for Ireland 
than we have yet seen. Isay the present 
state of Ireland is not unsatisfactory ; 
and, with regard to the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government, even if they had 
been much more unsatisfactory, where 
endeavours were made to remedy the un- 
just legislation of centuries I was sur- 
ote to hear their immediate effects 
rought forward as a test of their bene- 
ficial operation. I am happy, I repeat, 
to entertain much more cheerful views of 
the state of Ireland than the noble Earl 
has expressed; and I altogether repu- 
diate the attack he has made so unneces- 
sarily on Her Majesty’s Government. 
Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he must protest against the state- 
ment put forward by the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) that mixed education in 
Ireland had been a failure—on the con- 
trary, he contended that mixed educa- 
tion had been to a great extent a success 
in Ireland, and would have succeeded 
perfectly had it not been tampered with 
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for party _—, When the noble 
Earl stated that justice and equality were 
not granted to the Roman Catholics, the 
answer was simple. The Roman Catholic 
clergy demanded that the education of 
the country should be placed in their 
hands. Since the Reformation educa- 
tion at the public expense had not been 
mehopelinsl by ecclesiastics, and the 
people of this country would never 
consent to its being done now. It was 
absurd to expect that the people of this 
country would ignore the fact that when- 
ever that policy had been attempted in 
any other country the result had in- 
variably been so prejudicial to order and 
tranquillity that the State had been 
obliged to interfere and take it from their 
hands. The people of this country 
must be blind indeed to these results if 
they now commenced to endow Roman 
Catholicism at the very moment that they 
were taking away their endowments 
from all other communities. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Denbigh) had brought 
the House a direct message from the 
Pope as to what system of education it 
should sanction. It was now a long 
time since the British Parliament had 
been favoured with the commands of 
His Holiness, and he hardly thought 
that it had so far given up its indepen- 
dence as to be bound by them. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
FRESCOES IN THE ROYAL GALLERY: 
QUESTION. 


Viscount HARDINGE wished to put 
a Question to the noble Duke opposite 
regarding the state of the frescoes in the 
Royal Gallery. When a year ago he 
asked a similar Question the noble Duke 
(the Duke of St. Albans) replied that the 
attention of the Chief Commissioner had 
been for some time directed to the decay 
which was manifesting itself in some of 
these frescoes, and he said, that an in- 
quiry was then going on to ascertain 
how that decay could be arrested. But 
a year had now elapsed, and no Report 
had yet_been laid on the Table. He did 
not blame the noble Duke, for he hardly 
considered him responsible for the Acts 
of the First Commissioner; but it must 
be borne in mind that the decay in the 
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frescoes, which last year was com- 
paratively small, had now very much 
extended, and he was not aware that any- 
thing had been done to arrest it in the 
interim. He was aware that the chemist 
of the War Department, associated with 
another eminent chemist, had been mak- 
ing experiments with what was called 
Wright’s process, and he thought he 
had reason to complain that as yet no 
Report had been laid on the Table. His 
Question was, whether any Report has 
been drawn up as to the condition of the 
frescoes in the Royal Gailery ? 

Tue Duxe or.ST. ALBANS said, it 
was not from any discourtesy that the 
Report had not been presented but be- 
cause the chemist who had been em- 
ployed on this subject was waiting for 
some information which had not yet 
been supplied to him by Mr. Wright, 
whose plan had been tried on the frescoes 
in the corridors between the two Houses 
of Parliament. His plan had also been 
tried on a certain portion of Maclise’s 
fresco of Waterloo, in the Queen’s 
Gallery, and as far as they were able 
to judge those experiments showed well. 
At the same time, they were novel ex- 
periments, and of course required time 
to test their efficacy. Mr. Wright’s plan 
had been recommended by the Committee 
of Artists in 1871, and was being tried 
on various frescoes. Professor Abel was 
as yet unable to express any decided 
opinion; but when his Report had been 
received it would be submitted to the 
House. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND expressed 
a hope that the chemists employed 
might be enabled very soon, if not to 
make a definite Report, to state what pro- 
gress had been made in this matter. 

THe Marquess or RIPON said, he 
had no doubt the conversation on the 
subject would tend to expedite matters. 


Westminster. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 
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MINUTES. ] — Surety — Resolutions [May 12] 
reported. ‘ 

Punic Brts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading — Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment [162]. 


Committee—Municipal Officers Superannuation *” 


6|—Rx.P. 

colncsitins — Report — Customs Duties (Isle of 
Man) * [151]; Fulford Chapel Marriages Le- 
galisation * [160]. 

Third Reading—Superannuation Act Amend- 
ment * [135]; Local Government Board (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order Confirmation * [139] ; 
Crown Lands* [140]; Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 2) * [77], and 
passed. 


GAMBLING HOUSES AT HELIGOLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. O. STANLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If the permission formerly granted 
to the authorities at Heligoland to open 
gambling houses during the bathing 
season has been withdrawn ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
in reply, said, that at the time of the 
issue of the Order of 1871, forbidding 
the further licence of gambling-houses, 
there were none in any of our dominions 
except at Hong Kong and Heligoland, 
and since that date permission had been 
withdrawn in both instances. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—ADJU- 
TANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ, referring to the recent 
instructions issued for the guidance 
of Officers commanding sub-districts, 
whereby Adjutants of Auxiliary Forces 
are to be held available for general duty, 
asked the Secretary of State for War, as 
Adjutants of the Auxiliary Forces are 
under two classes, the one class, viz., the 
Adjutants of Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers who had left the Regular 
Service before the date of their appoint- 
ment as Adjutants, and consequently at 
present hold no Army rank; the other 
class, appointed since 1871, being Cap- 
tains on full or half-pay of the Army, 
and who do hold Army rank, Whether 
he will be good enougl: to explain what 
arrangements have been made to meet 
the difficulties that may be experienced 
when the Adjutants who do not hold 
Army rank are in the performance of 
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general military duties at the depét 
centres and sub-districts ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: AsT have already 
stated, Sir, there are certain questions 
with respect to the allowances of Adju- 
tants, especially of Adjutants of the 
Yeomanry, which will have to be con- 
sidered when the colonels have had 
time to report upon the duties and the 
remuneration of those officers. With 
respect to the want of power on the part 
of those who have left the Army to dis- 
charge a portion of the duties now to be 
imposed upon them, it is under con- 
sideration to give them, under proper 
regulations, commissions which will 
enable them to discharge those duties. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—EPPING 
DRAINAGE DISTRICT.—QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether it is true that 
in consequence of a Petition from the 
engineer of the Epping Drainage Dis- 
trict, the Local. Government Board in- 
tend sending an Inspector down to 
Epping with a view of making a pro- 
visional order to borrow money up to 
two years’ rateable value instead of the 
one year’s rateable value originally con- 
templated for the completion of the 
works; and, if so, whether he can 
state the reasons which justify such an 
outlay ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
an Inspector had been sent down, and 
an inquiry had that day been opened. 
Owing to this being one of the cases in 
which the local authority had failed in 
providing water supply and sewage, the 
Local Government Board had appointed 
an engineer to carry out these works. 
An estimate was obtained by which it 
was expected that the works would be 
carried out at one year’s rateable value ; 
but in consequence of unforeseen diffi- 
culties in obtaining the water supply a 
larger outlay had become necessary. 
The Board did not, however, expect that 
much of the second year’s value would 
be required. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, If there is any reason 
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for the doubt which exists in some dis- 
tricts as to the payment of half the 
salaries by the Government of Medical 
Officers and Inspectors of Nuisances ap- 
pointed under the Public Health Act of 
1872? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, he was 
not aware that any great doubt existed 
on the point. Wherever the appoint- 
ments had been made according to the 
regulations and with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board the half sala- 
ries would be paid. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872—STANDARD OF 
VALUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the fact that 
at the next Licensing Sessions all exist- 
ing beerhouses which are not or cannot 
be brought up to the new standard of 
value prescribed in the 46th and 47th 
sections of the Licensing Act, 1872, will 
be absolutely deprived of their licences 
without any default or misconduct on 
the part of their owners and tenants; 
and, if so, whether he will introduce a 
Bill this Session to prevent the loss of 
property to persons who have invested 
their money on the faith of the Law with 
respect to valuation as it existed upon 
the passing of that Act ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the first 
part of the hon. and learned Member’s 
Question fairly represented the state of 
the case as it stood. These sections 
were passed last Session after a great 
deal of debate and a great deal of con- 
sideration by the House, and so far as 
these regulations went, without any 
Division, and, so far as he recollected, 
with very little difference of opinion. 
The object of the sections was to give 
effect to those guarantees which had 
been provided by the Beer Acts some 
30 years ago. These Acts provided, with 
reference to the population of districts, 
that no licences should be granted to 
houses which were not of the value of 
£8, of £11, or of £15; but this provi- 
sion had been scandalously evaded, and 
the result had been the licensing of a 
number of houses not of the proper 
value. Although these houses were not 
of the proper value, still, if they were 
brought within the proper value fixed 
by the Act of Parliament, the Justices 
under the Act of last Session had power 
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to continue the licence. The Act of 
last Session however imposed three con- 
ditions. One condition was rather in 
favour of the beer-house owners than 
otherwise ; for instance, the gross value 
was substituted for the rateable value. 
This was clearly favourable to the ap- 
plicant. Secondly, the Act required that 
the probability of the renewal of the 
licence should not be considered in the 
value of the house, which he considered 
a fair provision. It had not been con- 
sidered, and could not have been con- 
sidered when the licence was first 
granted, and he saw no reason why it 
should be taken into account when a 
renewal was asked for. The third con- 
dition was that in estimating the value 
of the house the value of land other than 
pleasure grounds attached to the beer- 
house should not be included in the 
value. He had no intention of intro- 
ducing a measure to amend in this re- 
spect the Act of last Session. 


Finance Commitiee. 


EAST INDIA FINANCE COMMITTEE— 
SECOND REPORT.—QUESTIONS. 

Sm THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with refer- 
ence to the Notice of Motion for this 
evening respecting the Second Report of 
the East India Finance Committee, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to take any steps to give 
effect to the Recommendation in that 
Report ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that when application was recently made 
on behalf of the Committee to bring 
witnesses from India at considerable ex- 
pense, and to charge that expense upon 
the public fund, it was thought by the 
Treasury that the matter lay so much 
outside the common line which marked 
such cases that the House ought to be 
made perfectly cognizant of what it was 
intended to do in the matter. They 
considered that the Government, rather 
than the Committee, ought to take the 
initiative in the matter, and to decide in 
the first instance the question of the 
mode in which the expense should be 
provided for, the House, of course, being 
the final arbiter in the matter. There 
could be no doubt that the desire of 
the Committee that witnesses should be 
sent for must be complied with. What 
the Government proposed, therefore, 
was this. They would authorize the 
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Governor General in India to publish an 
announcement giving persons in India 
an opportunity of tendering themselves 
as witnesses. Of course, those witnesses 
would not have their expenses paid un- 
less they were approved by the Governor 
General. The Government would en- 
deavour to consider carefully what would 
be a fair arrangement as to expense, 
and would make known their view to 
the House, with whom it would rest to 
deal with the matter as they thought fit. 

Mr. HUNT inquired whether the 
witnesses could not be examined in 
India by a Commission ? 

Mr GLADSTONE said, that any such 
proposal would clearly go against the 
view of the Committee, who were strongly 
of opinion that there should not be a 
vicarious examination of witnesses in 
India. He did not think they ought to 
do anything to hamper or limit the 
scope of the inquiry. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired out of what funds the cost of the 
inquiry would be paid ? 

Mx. GLADSTONE: The Government 
of India. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS— 
EMANUEL HOSPITAL SCHEME. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of submitting to the House 
the Motion which stands in my name on 
the Paper, with regard to the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners in 
reference to the future management of 
Emanuel Hospital; and I am sure I 
shall not misinterpret the feelings of 
the House, when I say, that there are 
few, or no hon. Members on either side 
of the House who, taking an interest in 
the question, do not share in the satis- 
faction which I now feel in, at length, 
finding myself possessed of an opportu- 
nity of inviting the House to a thorough 
discussion upon the whole question, and 
also of taking the opinion of the House 
upon the important issues which are 
necessarily connected with it. I do not 
suppose that the House will expect from 
me many words in the nature of apology 
or explanation with regard either to the 
Motion itself or the importance of it at 
the present moment. With regard to 


the terms of the Motion, they are pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament, and in 
reference to the position which I occupy, 
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speaking from these benches, from the 
occupants of which I do not expect any 
general support, I hope I may be per- 
mitted to state that I am here in willing 
recognition of a duty which I consider I 
owe to those whom I have the honour 
to represent in this House. The con- 
stituency which I represent includes 
within it not only the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City of London, the 
Governors of Emanuel Hospital, but also 
the Corporation at large—deeply inte- 
rested, as they are, in Christ’s Hospital, 
and similar institutions, as well as the 
various City Guilds and Companies who 
have so many other endowments of a 
similar character intrusted to their care. 
Under these circumstances, I should cer- 
tainly have failed in the duty which I 
owe to the great Bodies whom I repre- 
sent if I had, for a single moment, hesi- 
tated from any personal consideration to 
render, and that most willingly, any 
assistance which may be in my power in 
bringing before this House the grounds 
upon which they conceive that the scheme 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
with reference to Emanuel Hospital ought 
not to proceed any further. Now, Sin, 
allow me to state to the House afew words 
with regard to the endowment of this 
Hospital. The endowment of Emanuel 
Hospital had its origin in a bequest 
which was made by Anne, the widow of 
Lord Dacre and sister of the Lord High 
Treasurer Buckhurst, bearing date about 
280 years back, by which that bene- 
volent lady assigned the revenues of a 
certain manor, Brandisburton, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, together with 
other moneys, in trust for the erection 
and support of a Hospital for the relief 
and maintenance of 20 poor persons 
and “the bringing up of 20 poor chil- 
dren in virtue and good and laudable 
arts in the said Hospital, whereby they 
might the better live in time to come by 
their honest labour.” That being so, 
the trustees of Lady Dacre’s will, in the 
course of time, preferred a request to 
the Crown, in accordance with which, in 
the year 1601, a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was granted, under which the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Lon- 
don were appointed after the death of 
the surviving executors to be the trustees 
for ever for the management of the affairs 
of Emanuel Hospital. And I think that 
the House will not be surprised when I 
state that there existed obvious reasons 
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why the Corporation of London should 
have been selected. Lady Dacre was 
rand-daughter of Sir George Brydges, a 
ormer Lord Mayor of London, and had 
passed some portion of her early life with- 
in the City of London. That, I think, the 
House will consider a sufficient reason 
why she should have suggested that the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen should be 
the trustees under her will. [Mr. Grap- 
STONE appeared to express dissent from 
this last observation.] Sir, I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to interrupt me in my narration of the 
simple facts, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will have an opportunity hereafter 
of answering me and of correcting any 
mis-statements should I make any. The 
fact, I may tell the House, was mentioned 
to me on the previous day by a gentle- 
map who told me that he had it from a 
person who knew what he was talking 
about. Well, now, Sir, the history of it 
is this—Lady Dacre was daughter of 
Mr. Sackville, who had married the 
daughter of the Lord Mayor, Sir George 
Brydges, and I cannot help thinking 
that there is nothing whatever unrea- 
sonable in the suggestion that the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London should, therefore, have had the 
preference over the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, or the Corporation of 
Westminster, withits Lord High Steward, 
High Bailiff, and 24 Burgesses, as the 
Governors of the Institution in West- 
minster for carrying out the purposes of 
the trust. The manor of Brandisburton 
was let, in accordance with Lady Dacre’s 
wishes, for the long term of 100 years; 
but inthe course of years the leases of 
the manor fell in, and the value of the 
trust property having become largely 
augmented, as would naturally be the 
case after a lapse of years, the trustees 
extended from time to time the benefits 
of the Hospital to a larger number of 
persons than those who originally par- 
took of them. And amongst those who 
took an active part in the management 
of the trust, I have found the names of 
Sir John Barnard and Sir Richard Carr 
Glyn, whom, I may observe, I men- 
tion for the purpose of dispelling any 
notion which may have been prevalent 
as to times gone by that jobbery in things 
of that kind was as rampant in the City 
as they are generally supposed to have 
been. This condition of things has re- 
mained ever since, and, as far as I can 
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tell, the only charge against the Go- 
vernors—the only charge I have ever 
heard—is that they did not anticipate 
the change which has occurred in public 
opinion, and that, instead of applying to 
the Court of Chancery or to Parliament 
for enlarged powers for the purpose of 
carrying out, on an extended scale, the 
trusts which had been confided to them, 
they have simply confined themselves to 
the strict execution of the trust. I now 
come to the Royal Commission, which 
was appointed some 10 or 12 years ago, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 
Endowed Schools on account of the in- 
sufficiency of the power of the Charity 
Commissioners to deal with these endow- 
ments, and I most willingly bear testi- 
mony to the assiduity, diligence, atten- 
tion, and zeal of the Commissioners, and 
to the value of the Report which they 
presented to the House upon the conclu- 
sion of their arduous sabeuns One of 
the first acts of the present Government, 
after they had come into office, was the 
introduction of a Bill, one of the prin- 
cipal objects of which was designed to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Endowed Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
by the appointment of Commissioners 
whose duty it would be toprepareschemes 
for the future management of School En- 
dowments, which, having passed through 
certain prescribed forms, would be laid 
before Parliament, and take effect, by 
being imported into the statute law of 
the Kingdom, if within 40 days objection 
had not been taken to them. I need 
not tell the House that the Bill ex- 
cited much apprehension throughout the 
country, that that apprehension was ex- 
pressed in this House, and that depu- 
tations—I may mention notably one from 
Bristol — waited upon my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster), who made 
to them declarations similar to those 
which he subsequently stated in the 
House of Commons. On moving the 
second reading of the Bill, my right hon. 
Friend, after referring to some cases of 
gross abuse, admitted that many of the 
schools were good, and said— 


“T could point to several most excellent schools 
which we discovered in the course of our in- 
quiry, and since I introduced the Bill I have 
found objections made to it, not by the bad 
schools—they never come near me—but by some 
of these good schools. They are afraid of the 
Bill. Now, I wish to assure them and the 
House that it is not for the good schools that 
Bill is framed. We cannot, of course, exempt 
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such schools by name for in that case there 
would be no end to endeavours to obtain it; but 
schools which are well managed need fear no- 
thing from the operation of a Bill which is to 
introduce good management.” — [3 Hansard, 
exciv., 1362.] 

Now, Sir, the effect which was produced 
by these words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man uttered in the present Parliament, 
and therefore within the recollection of 
many hon. Members, is shown by the 
debate which followed. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) who 
rose to address the House after my right 
hon. Friend, expressed the relief which 
such an assurance had given him, and I 
myself, and many other hon. Members 
did so likewise, the result being that the 
Bill which had been threatened with 
much opposition for a considerable time 
passed its second reading without a di- 
vision, and that at an hour which per- 
mitted a Tests Bill to occupy the re- 
mainder of the night. Such being the 
effect, let me ask the House what was the 
intention of the statement. I am per- 
fectly sure that my right hon. Friend 
never could have meant to take the 
slightest advantage of the House, for I 
am sure I echo the general feeling in 
saying that no man from the manner in 
which he has conducted public business 
is more entitled to the confidence of the 
House than he is. In point of fact my 
quarrel is not with the Minister but with 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
who in carrying out the Act have thrown 
overboard the assurance which was given 
by my right hon. Friend. I wish at 
once to state to the House that I desire 
to say nothing whatever disparaging of 
the three gentlemen who were nomi- 
nated Commissioners—Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, at that time one 
of the Charity Commissioners, and Canon 
Robinson, for it would certainly be most 
improper to impute to those gentlemen 
that they had in the slightest degree 
been governed by any other motive 
than the same conscientious feeling to 
perform their duty, for which I claim 
credit myself. But I must be permitted 
to say, that they have avowedly and 
designedly thrown over the declarations 
of my right hon. Friend, and in proof of 
this statement I would beg to quote to 
the House Lord Lyttelton’s remarks in 
the House of Lords on the 30th of June, 
the year before last, 1871, when the first 
scheme for the management of the 
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Hospital was rejected by that House. 
That noble Lord upon that occasion 
said— 

“Tt was not for him to attempt to defend the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forster) which had been so often quoted; but the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners did not stand 
upon the words of any Minister of the Crown, or 
of anyone whatever, but upon the Reports of the 
School Inquiry Commission, to which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) had not 
once referred, and the recommendations of which 
they maintained they were endeavouring to 
carry into effect in their schemes. They stood 
also upon the terms of the Act of Parliament, in 
which not a word was said about bringing abuse 
and mismanagement home to the present ma- 
nagers of the schools.’’—[8 Hansard, ccvii. 874.] 


Having read to the House the remarks 
made by Lord Lyttelton upon that 
occasion, on the 30th June, 1871, I 
think I may be permitted to say that 
although the course which has been 
taken by the Commissioners might pos- 
sibly be strictly within the letter of the 
Act of Parliament it certainly is not 
within its spirit, and that it is contrary 
to the entire feeling of the country at 
the present moment. Further, I say that 
if it was not their duty it would at least 
have been wise and discreet on the part 
of the Commissioners, not at once, in 
the first instance which came under their 
notice, to push as they have to the ex- 
treme the powers with which they as- 
serted they were intrusted under the 
Act. If, instead of communicating in 
wordy letters penned with the intention 
of every word remaining as a record of 
the mighty vein in which their opinions 
were expressed, they had at the outset 
invited the Lord Mayor and other Go- 
vernors of Emanuel Hospital to discuss 
matters with them in a friendly, quiet, 
and practical way before anything was 
reduced to writing—if this had been 
done I venture to think there would 
have been very little of all this trouble. 
But what was the course which was 
taken upon thatoccasion ? The Governors 
of Emanuel Hospital prepared a scheme 
from which scheme the Commissioners 
disagreed and then prepared one of their 
own in which principles were asserted 
and provisions included, which naturally 
raised a feeling on the part of the Go- 
vernors against that scheme. Without 
going into detail, which might weary the 
House, the resulting consequence. was 
that a very long and wordy war en- 
sued between the two parties, which 
ultimately ended in the Commissioners 
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adhering to the scheme which they had 

ropounded, and its being laid upon the 
Mable of both Houses of Parliament, 
shortly after which it was rejected by the 
other House. Well, Sir, the breath was 
hardly out of the body of the defunct 
scheme when the Commissioners re- 
turned to the charge and lost no time in 
preparing a second scheme, and upon 
that another .long correspondence of a 
very recriminatory character upon both 
sides passed, and eventually the matter 
was carried up by appeal to the Queen 
in Council, and the Court of Appeal 
heard and decided the question at issue 
between the litigant parties, not upon 
the merits of the scheme itself, which 
were not under its cognizance, but only 
upon points connected with its legality. 
I trust the House will forgive me for 
saying that I hope a decision will not be 
come to upon a false issue. The 
House should bear in mind that they 
are not pitting the one scheme against 
the other. The scheme of the Governors 
is not before the House. It has now to 
consider the scheme of the Commissioners 
only, and although the present scheme 
differs very much from the former one, 
and if I may be permitted to say so, 
certainly shows the wisdom of the other 
House in rejecting it, although the pre- 
sent scheme is better than the first 
which was propounded, and more 
palatable to those it affects —the Go- 
vernors of the Hospital, it is one which, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
I venture to submit, ought not now to 
be accepted. It is not fair to the Go- 
vernors, I submit, that they should be 
called upon to give their consent to a 
scheme which contains some of the most, 
to say the least of them, controvertible 
propositions, at a time when they are 
under the examination of a Committee 
sitting up-stairs. The whole question 
of the very existence of the Commission 
—its powers and all the many matters 
raised in these angry discussions are at 
the present moment sub judice before 
the Select Committee to which I have 
referred. It might have been reasonable 
to have simply proposed that the con- 
sideration of the scheme upon the Table 
should be postponed until that Com- 
mittee had reported, but unfortunately 
the House is in this position, that if the 
scheme be not disapproved before the 
6th of June next, it will become the law 
of the land, Although the Committee 
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up-stairs has sat now for a considerable 
length of time, I am debarred by the 
Rules of the House from taking any 
cognizance of the evidence which has 
been given before it, notwithstanding 
the general nature of that evidence 
might be collected from the newspapers 
of the day. At the same time, however, 
it is fortunate that I am not prevented 
from referring to things which have been 
said by the Commissioners at an earlier 
period, and which they now set forth as 
the guiding rule of their policy. Ata 
meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, held on the 8th of June, 1869, 
when the Bill was passing through Par- 
liament, a paper bearing very much 
upon that question was read, and then 
Mr. Hobhouse—at that time a Charity 
Commissioner, and about to be ap- 
pointed one of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners—in the course of discus- 
sion made use of the following extra- 
ordinary language. And [I tell the 
House at once that I quote it in order 
to show what were the ideas prevalent 
in the minds of gentlemen who were 
then about to be intrusted with the 
functions of that Commission. Mr. 
Hobhouse, upon the occasion I have 
alluded to, used these extraordinary 
words— 

“To talk of the piety or benevolence of 
people who give property to public uses is a 
misuse of language, springing from confusion of 
ideas. Asa matter of fact, I believe, as I have 
elsewhere said more at length, that donors to 
public uses are less under the guidance of reason 
and conscience and more under the sway of the 
baser passions than other people.” 

Now, Sir, I cannot help saying that 
those words, distilled, as it were, from 
flint, are the words which fell from the 
mouth of a “Charity”? Commissioner. 
Some Members of this House were pre- 
sent not very long ago on the occasion 
of the interesting ceremonial of the 
foundation stone of the Chapel of Keble 
College at Oxford being laid. I should 
like to know what would be the feelings 
of Mr. William Gibbs, who towards the 
close of his long well-spent life, in giving 
a portion of his hard-earned gains to 
the purposes of the building of that 
Chapel, if he were to be told that he 
was ‘‘ under the sway of the baser pas- 
sions” of human nature. In point of 
fact I can hardly read such language to 
the House with patience, and yet the 
gentleman who used it, and was about 
to take those principles as his guide, 
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Commissioner. We have been told that 
Corporations have no bowels of compas- 
sion and no conscience ; but the Grocers’ 
Company only the other day gave 
£20,000 to aid in building and endow- 
ing a wing at the teotin Hospital. 
Let me ask the House, was this an act 
dictated by the baser passions of human 
nature? And yet some day we may see 
an attempt made upon some pretext or 
other to lay hands upon such an endow- 
ment as that. Mr. Hobhouse went on 
to say— 

“Having now reviewed the principal doctrines 

and arguments on this subject, I am in a posi- 
tion to state the two simple principles which 
should be established with respect to founda- 
tions. The first is that the public should not be 
compelled to take whatever is offered to it. The 
second principle is that the grasp of the dead 
hand should be shaken off absolutely and 
finally.” 
The dead hand! That is to say, if they 
take the money, when the donor was 
dead and gone they might appropriate 
the endowment to what ever purpose 
they might please. At the time, Lord 
Lyttelton said, that if he and Mr. 
Hobhouse were allowed to do that which 
they certainly should feel it their duty 
to attempt, ‘‘the pious Founders would 
go to the wall.” And he (Lord Lyttel- 
ton) added that— 


“He still doubted whether managers of en- 
dowed schools had not some cause to complain 
that they were not placed under the control of 
men of less pronounced views upon the subject 
than himself and Mr. Hobhouse.” 

Now, Sir, I think I need not tell the 
House that the natural result of such 
views being entertained in such a quarter 
was that they were carried out in the 
scheme which is now lying upon the 
Table ofthe House. And it is because 
I object to principles like these being 
allowed to remain as the governing 
principles in the minds of the Commis- 
sioners that Ido ask the House to pause 
until the Committee up-stairs has de- 
cided what course it will take, and Par- 
liament has come to a conclusion as to 
whether it will be desirable to continue 
the Commission in its present shape, 
or in any way to alter its constitution. 
It is for these reasons, which I think 
the House will view as reasons of a public 
character, that I do ask the House to 
withold its assent to the present scheme. 
Ido not for a single moment mean to 
deny that the scheme of the Commis- 
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sioners is not in some respects a good 
scheme, but I find that ih it which I 
contend the Governing Body are justified 
in opposing. It is certainly not to be 
expected that they should approve their 
unceremonious removal from the govern- 
ment of the Hospital or the manner in 
which it is proposed to divert the en- 
dowment from the purposes to which it 
was originally dedicated by Lady 
Dacre. The executors under the will of 
that benevolent lady drew up rules for 
the government of the Charity, and the 
purposes for which it was intended were 
clearly explained. It is perfectly evident 
that the poor whom she had in her mind 
were not persons living by daily labour, 
but persons who having been in a better 
position of life had through sorfie un- 
avoidable misfortune and not through 
any fault of their own, become reduced 
in circumstances. I maintain that the 
children of such persons are those whom 
Lady Dacre intended to benefit. And 
of these there are many cases such as 
that of a widowed mother having three 
or four children, for whom she managed 
to gain ascanty subsistence from needle- 
work, keeping herself and them off the 

arish to whom the word “poor” may 

e@ properly applied and to whom the ad- 
vantages of the endowment might be 
properly extended. It is now said that 
no children are to be allowed admission 
into the school unless they can pass a 
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certain examination ; but it is perfectly 


absurd to suppose that a child of seven 
years of age, born of parents in the cir- 
cumstances I have just mentioned, can 
be prepared for such an examination in 
writing and the rules of arithmetic as is 
proposed. There are, no doubt, certain 
exhibitions to be granted, but if they 
are to be conferred upon the boys enter- 
ing the school, I should like to know 
of what advantage can they be to chil- 
dren of the age and in the position 
I have been speaking of. The Go- 
vernors of the Hospital are charged 
with seeking to maintain patronage in 
their own hands purely for the purpose 
of patronage, and the inhabitants of 
Westminster, on the other hand, are 
claiming for themselves the exclusive 
right to the benefit of the endowment. 
A handbill was lately published, calling 
a meeting in Westminster, to protest 
against the ‘‘scandalous abuses ”’ of the 
Charity by the City, and demanding that 
it should be applied for the benefit of 
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“the rightful owners—namely, the de- 
serving poor of the City of Westminster 
and Chelsea.’ That meeting was pre- 
sided over by an hon. Member of this 
House, the Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Brand), who, claiming to be a 
descendant of Lady Dacre, alleged that 
she had endowed the Charity solely for 
the benefit of the poor of Westminster 
and Chelsea. Now, Sir, I think I shall 
be able to show that this statement is 
far from being well founded. I hold in 
my hand a list of the children now in this 
Hospital, from which it will appear that 
out of the 58 poor children now its in- 
mates, there are 29 taken from West- 
minster, 3 from Chelsea, 2 from Hayes, 
6 from Brandisburton, and.17 from Lon- 
don. There is in one instance a blank 
against the name of a child, in the 
column which should show the place it 
came from, and I think the House will 
be surprised to hear, that although the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire presided 
. upon the meeting in which it was claimed 
that the Charity should be applied solely 
for the benefit of the poor of Westminster 
and Chelsea, the child in question had 
come from Hertfordshire, having been 
admitted by the Governors in contraven- 
tion of the rules, at the expressed request 
of Lord Dacre. I trust I shall be able 
to show that the charity was never in- 
tended for the benefit of the poor of 
Westminster and Chelsea more than for 
the poor of any other places. There is 
nothing either in the will, or in the 
Charter of Incorporation of the Charity, 
which justifies the claim which has been 
put forward on behalf of those districts. 
The charity was incorporated under the 
name of the ‘‘ poor of Emanuel Hospital 
in or near Westminster, in the County of 
Middlesex,” and not of the ‘poor of 
Westminster and Chelsea.’ After the 
means of the Hospital had increased, the 
Governors resolved that the number of 
inmates should be augmented, but they 
expressly declared that they did not find 
anything in the will of Lady Dacre, or 
in the Charter of Incorporation, or in the 
Act of Parliament of 1794, which limited 
admission to the benefits of the Charity 
to the poor of any particular district, and 
acting upon this view, they nominated 
children from among the poor of the 
City of London as welled of other places. 
Now, Sir, I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House longer than is really 
necessary for the purpose of placing as 
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succinctly and as shortly as possible be- 
fore you the real circumstances of this 
case. I think that I have shown, as re- 
gards the administration of the affairs 
of the Hospital, that the Governors of 
that Hospital have not subjected them- 
selves to the charge of having in any 
way misappropriated or mismanaged the 
affairs of the charity, and that they have 
not departed from the terms of the will 
of Lady Dacre. I submit to the House 
that I have further shown that the 
Governors are willing to enter upon a 
different course of instruction in the 
School. All that the Governors contend 
for is that they shall not be removed 
from the management of the School 
without any default on their part having 
been shown. I need scarcely refer the 
House to the high position which is at 
the present moment held by the City of 
London School in support of my argu- 
ment. I submit that the City of Lon- 
don is capable of managing such institu- 
tions as these with perfect success. With 
regard to the religious view of the ques- 
tion, I may state that of the five Alder- 
men of the City of London who hold 
seats in the House at this moment, four 
are Nonconformists, and one is of the 
Jewish persuasion, and that, therefore, 
it can scarcely be said that the Church 
of England would be likely to exercise 
any denominational influence in the 
management of the School. Sir, on the 
whole I trust that I have made out a 
case which justifies me in appealing to 
the House not to approve the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners. I 
think I have shown that the Governors, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, have not 
only not abused their trust, but that, on 
the other hand, they have conscientiously 
carried out the trust whieh was confided 
to them by its benevolent Foundress, and 
that I am justified in appealing to the 
House not to approve of this scheme. I 
therefore beg to move the Resolution of 
which I have given Notice. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I rise to 
second the Motion; but I trust that I 
shall not be supposed in doing so to put 
myself forward as in any way impugning 
the abstract merits of the scheme pro- 
posed by the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners. Irrespective of the question of 
whether it is a school which ought 
rightly to be built on the ruins of old 
Emanuel Hospital, it is a proposal of a 
broad and liberal character; and as 
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both that scheme and the one proposed 
by the Governors of the Hospital are 
good in their way, I shall be glad to see 
them both carried out in Westminster, 
where there are, Heaven knows, room 
enough and numbers of poor children 
enough not only for these, but for 
many more, similar foundations. In 
the debate upon the question in ‘an- 
other place” which led to the defeat of 
the Commissioners’ first scheme, the 
agony was piled high, and it was vehe- 
mently alleged that if the plan of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
were not at once adopted, a grand oppor- 
tunity would be lost which could not 
recur again. On the other hand, I con- 
tend that considering the state of mis- 
understanding which, as I shall show, 
exists, as to the animus of the Commis- 
sion, and having regard to its being at 
this moment on its trial before a Com- 
mittee of this House, nothing can be lost 
by a seasonable delay in determining 
upon the proper scheme under which 
such an endowment should be adminis- 
tered. In the debate on the second 
reading of the Endowed Schools Bill on 
the 15th of March, 1869, my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) emphatically 
assured the House that it was not against 
the good schools that the Bill was framed. 
He said— 


“since I introduced this Bill I have found 
objections made to it, not by the bad schools— 
they never come near me—but by some of the 
good schools. They are afraid of the Bill. 
Now, I wish to assure them and the House that 

‘itis not for the good schools that the Bill is 
framed. We cannot, of course, exempt such 
schools by name, for in that case there would be 
no end to endeavours to obtain it, but schools 
which are well managed need fear nothing from 
the operation of a Bill which is to introduce 
good management.” —[8 Hanserd, cxciv. 1362.] 


The right hon. Gentleman is too honest 
to deceive the House, and too much of a 
statesman to be a tactician. But his 
promise has not been carried out. The 
two men who have falsified that pledge 
are two of the most honest and upright 
men in thecountry—my right hon. Friend 
is one, and the other is my very old and 
honoured Friend Lord Lyttelton, whose 
transparent honesty and edrnestness 
shine in every action of his life. Neither 
of them, I am sure, ever had any inten- 
tion to mislead either Parliament or the 
country; but the cross currents of the 
controversy were too strong for them, 
and they have drifted from their moor- 
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ings. I regret that two such men should 
have put themselves in a position abso- 
lutely false and untenable. It is a great 
warning to my Friends on this side of 
the House, for none of them know to 
what they may come if they are reduced 
to the unhappy dilemma of walking 
across the floor, and taking that bench. 
At that time, however, Lord Lyttelton, 
Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Robinson were 
myths. The Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners were not yet appointed. The 
recommendations of that first Commis- 
sion, which examined into the condition 
of our endowed schools, and on which 
the Act is professedly framed, no doubt 
laid down a wide scheme of very trench- 
ant alteration; but it was qualified 
altogether by the proposal that the re- 
form should in all cases be carried out 
by ‘provincial boards” —that is, by local 
bodies of men of intelligence and county 
— acting under central control, 

ut conversant with, and accessible to, 
local claims and circumstances. But 
matters assumed a very different colour 
when, by the Bill, the management was 
instead proposed to be given to an irre- 
sponsible secret trio sitting in Victoria 
Street. I myself, following the right 
hon. Gentleman in the debate, pointed 
out the alarm already caused by the 
power proposed to be vested in the 
‘triumvirate’ to 

“initiate, to reform, to alter schemes, subvert 
constitutions, and recast the whole arrangements 
of the numerous endowed schools of England. 
I do not for one moment say that is my right 
hon. Friend’s intention, for he has disclaimed 
it in emphatic terms; but it must be remembered 
that the animus imponentis is not necessarily 
what governs any law.”’[3 Hansard, cxciv. 1383.] 


Commissioners— 


Referring to ‘‘apprehension,” I ob- 
served— 

“My right hon. Friend said to the good 
schools,—‘ Don’t be afraid, our Bill does not 
touch you; it is merely for the bad schools.’ 
But, in fact, it does touch the good schools as 
well as the bad. It sweepsin, with some named 
exceptions, every endowed school, great or 
small, more than 30 years old.’’—[Jdid.] 

That was the original proposal, although 
in Committee we succeeded in extending 
the period to 50 years. I will now turn 
from these comforting assurances of the 
right hon. Gentleman to an extraordinary 
Blue Book couched in touching, not to 
say plaintive accents, by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, and published 
last year. We have heard of the Apologia 
pro Vitd Sud from a man of eminence, but 
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this is the first time that a public body 
in the position of a Commission has put 
forward an Apologia pro Vitd Sud. It is 
an appeal to the merciful consideration of 
the House from a moribund Commission, 
and it sets forth how great have been its 
endeavours and its failures, and how 

ersecuted it has been of gods and men. 
Tt has not been able to abolish Greek 
even in the borough of Bradford. The 
House of Commons thought, when 
they were passing the Endowed Schools 
Act, that the word of the right hon. 
Gentleman was as good as his bond, and 
yet, what is the gloss which the Com- 
mission of Three put upon the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and what is 
their definition of their duties in regard 
to schools, both good and bad? It ap- 
pears from their defence that they re- 
garded themselves at liberty to re-model 
the institutions of the governing bodies 
of schools throughout the country, whe- 
ther cases of abuse had arisen or not. 
They say— 

“Tt will be desirable also to advert to one ge- 
neral issue that has been raised, and which, if 
it were ultimately to be decided contrary to the 
views which we ourselves have been acting on, 
would in our judgment, most seriously interfere 
with the working of the Act. Are we at liberty 
to re-model the constitution of these governing 
bodies throughout the country on general prin- 
ciples, proceeding on the accumulated experience 
of many previous generations, which, in our 
opinion, as in that of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners, point to the conclusion that existing 
systems of appointment are defective and inex- 
pedient, and that they need to be reformed on 
some such principles as we have adopted? Or 
are we tbound to look at each case, estimate the 
actual balance of good and evil which in each 
such case can, whether in consequence or in 
spite of the actual form of government, be shown 
to have resulted, and deal with the question of 
the Governing Body accordingly ? Or, to put 
it more definitely, and in the form which the 
contention has actually been found to assume, 
are we to leave a given Governing Body ma- 
terially unaltered in its composition, unless we 
can establish against it a case of abuse or breach 
of trust? We have acted on the former view. 
We conceive that the latter proceeds on a mis- 
conception of the whole bearing of the Schools 
yo ex Report and of the Endowed Schools 

ct. 

Thus not only are the pious Founders to 
goto the wall, but the pious trustees 
also. How is the House to reconcile 
these views with the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was only 
the bad schools that had anything to fear 
from the Act? The Vice President of 
the Council may say that the Commis- 
sioners might set up a different school 
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with different objects, income, masters, 
mistresses, trustees, and everything else, 
and yet that he had kept faith with the 
House, if only it appears with the same 
name as that of the institution which it 
has supplanted. He may say that it 
was the same school, just as the Irish- 
man’s was the same knife after it had 
got a new haft and a new blade. But 
would that be dealing fairly with men 
of sense and honour? What did the 
right hon. gentleman mean by aschool? 
Did he mean the bricks and mortar, the 
desks, and the forms upon which the 
scholars sat, or the human souls by whom 
the school was directed, who watched 
over its discipline, finances, and teach- 
ing? Of course he meant the latter. 
The right hon. Gentleman may lay the 
blame upon those enfants terribles the 
three Commissioners, who did not care 
for anything he had said, and who 
looked only to the Act of Parlia- 
ment. But who was the parent of 
the Act, which defined the duties 
and responsibilities of the Commission? 
Who had appointed the Commissioners, 
and approved their successive schemes ? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman. I ac- 
quit the right hon. Gentleman of any 
attempt to play with our credulity. He 
may appeal to his good intentions; he 
has had enough no doubt to furnish a 
good many pavements; but my right 
hon. Friend has not shown himself to be 
the legislator that we had hoped to have 
found him. The Commissioners play 
their trump cards in this Report, and like 
ladies who choose the postscript when 
they wish to sting, they have put their 
strongest point in a foot-note. They give 
an extract from the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Endowed Schools 
Bill :— 

“Tuesday, 13th April, 1869.—Clause 10. An 
Amendment made; amendment proposed at 
the end of the clause to add the words, ‘ But 
such power shall not extend to deprive any such 
Governing Body,'whether corporate or unincor- 
porate, of any of their rights and powers, or to 
remove either wholly or partially, any such Go- 
verning Body, or to dissolve such corporation, 
without such satisfactory proof that such Go- 
verning Body has abused or improperly used 
the trusts for which such Governing Body was 
appointed’ (Mr. Alderman Lawrence). Ques- 
tion put, ‘That those words be then added.’ 
The committee divided—Ayes ts Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence, Mr. Talbot ; Noes (18), Lord Robert 
Montagu, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Buxton, Sir 8. 
Northcote, Mr. Walter, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. Hope, Mr. Goldney, Mr. Melly, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Howard, Mr. Winterbotham 
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Mr. Adderley, Mr. Acland, Mr. Parker, Sir J. 
Pakington, Mr. Gregory.” 

My right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government cheered significantly when 
I read out my own name; but I appeal 
to this vote of mine as the strongest 
proof of the correctness of my position. 
I should certainly never have given it 
on that side if I could have taken a 
glimpse into futurity. In my unsuspect- 
ing innocence, I voted with the majority 
because I relied on the words of assur- 
ance which had been given on the sub- 
ject from the Treasury bench; and I 
believe I may say for other Members of 
the majority, that if they had been en- 
dowed with a little more foresight and 
a little less unsuspicion they would have 
voted otherwise. The Commission at 
present, and for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, must be taken to be tn extremis. 
It is on its death-bed, ‘‘ unhouseled 
unaneled.’”’ What moral right has the 
Commission, backed by a consenting 
Government, now that it is on its trial 
before a Committee due to that very Go- 
vernment, to force on ascheme to which 
it has itself attached so peculiar a 
value, as a precedent for future action, 
which, after all, may never come about ? 
Again, has theright hon. Gentleman ever 
fairly appreciated what the results of le- 
gislation of this sort would be on that 
innumerable body of good people in the 
land who devote a portion of their pro- 
perty to good works? What is that 
which has marked England above all 
countries of the world in modern times ? 
It is the national affluence and exuber- 
ance in giving. This Commission is 
dealing with an enormous mass of private 
endowments. Many of them may have 
been abused. Deal,with them ruthlessly, 
if you please. Those that have been well 
administered leave as they are, as far 
youcan. I thoroughly admit that you 
can make better institutions theoreti- 
cally. The system of private endowment 
is often cumbrous and wasteful. It is 
a common saying that three societies 
are usually started in England to do 
work which one can well perform. But 
this is the inevitable fine which we have 
to pay for freedom of choice. You 
may by your system of radical trans- 
formation develop power and symmetry, 
but at what price? At the price of 
stopping for all time to come the supply 
of voluntary foundations. We see too 


much in foreign States of the oppressive 
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Commissioners— 


control which Governments consider 


themselves entitled to exercise over all 
the functions of social life, whether 
the constitution of the country calls it- 
self a paternal despotism, or a demo- 
cratic republic—twins both of the same 
mother, and that not liberty. The day 
might come, when, as like the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, some 
Vice President could point to the clock 
in his office and say, ‘‘ at this moment 
all the boys in all the public schools are 
construing such a page of Livy.” Let 
the edict go forth that the intentions of 
a Founder will not be respected after the 
death of that Founder, and money that 
would have been left for charity will be 
spent on private luxury, or given to the 
nearest friends orkinsmen. That ques- 
tion, and that question alone, is the one 
which stands behind the pending divi- 
sion. Whether Emanuel Hospital flour- 
ishes, or whether it perishes is in itself 
but a small matter; but it will be a bad 
day alike for liberty and for beneficence, 
if the dead hand of a State Department 
is allowed to weigh upon the spontaneous 
creations of personal self-sacrifice. What 
the House is called upon this day to 
elect is between the old English ideas of 
liberty and charity, and the modern 
assumptionsof bureaucratic government, 
the only effect of which will be to check 
those good impulses of human nature 
upon which we have hitherto as a people 
so successfully relied. On these grounds, 
without too narrowly scrutin‘zing the 
competing schemes, I desire to second 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be graciously pleased to withhold Her 
assent from the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of Emanuel 
Hospital, in the parish of St. Margaret, in the 
city of Westminster.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is to some 
extent satisfactory to commence the dis- 
cussion of a controverted matter like this 
by narrowing the field of debate, and 
especially in a case like this, where the 
points are so numerous and the details 
so intricate that it is difficult to bring 
the House to a close and accurate view 
of what the subject at issue really is. 
My hon. Friend who has just sat down 
has stated to the House the motives 
which led him to think we ought to en- 
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courage the liberality of private founda- 
tion by showing a great and studious 
respect, of course within the limits of 
yeason, for the wills and the wishes of 
Founders. Well, Sir, 1 am disposed to 
agree with my hon. Friend on this point, 
and I claim the whole benefit of the 
principle he has laid down for the 
scheme of the Commissioners. I repeat, 
that I will undertake to show my hon. 
Friend that I claim the whole benefit of 
the principle that he has laid down for 
the scheme of the Commissioners, and 
against the proposition which he has 
urged upon the House. That is what I 
undertake to show. Well, now, Sir, it 
is with great satisfaction that I observe, 
after having heard two hon. Gentlemen 
as competent to do justice to a cause 
they take in hand as could possibly be 
desired, that for all practical purposes 
they confine their objections to one point 
—that is thé re-construction of the Go- 
- verning Body. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of London in the course 
of his speech threw out a skit against 
competitive examination; but it was 
only a passing word, and with that single 
exception, I state the literal truth when 
I say that in those two speeches nothing 
has been urged against the scheme ex- 
cept the alteration in the Governing 
Body. It has been urged that my right 
hon. Friend near me promised that the 
good schools should not be interfered 
with, and it is somewhat strange to hear 
that on account of that declaration a 
Bill was passed through Parliament 
which gave no protection to those good 
schools, which made no attempt to divide 
them, and which left all schools open to 
the invasion of the Commissioners, 
though it was notorious at the time— 
and in this I challenge contradiction— 


that even such schools as King Edward’s, 


School and Christ’s Hospital were within 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 
Well, Sir, I am not going to commit the 
folly and presumption of being the ex- 

ositor of the words of my right hon. 

riend, who will have an opportunity of 
referring to them himself; but the use 
which is made of those words does not 
show that they were received with the 
simplicity and child-like candour which 
my hon. Friend claims. There is con- 


siderable worldly wisdom in the mode of 
handling them, in attempting to fasten 
upon my right hon. Friend a promise 
that nothing should be interfered with 
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except schools which were scandalously 
bad. This consideration is, I need 
scarcely say, absurd on the face of it; 
and I shall pass on at once to the next 
point, which is, that the whole matter 
is under discussion upstairs. My hon. 
Friends appear to think that there ought 
to be a year of jubilee given to this Com- 
mission. The Commission was a tempo- 
rary Commission, and it was, of course, 
to be a matter for consideration whether 
it should be renewed at the end of the 
four years when its labours would ter- 
minate. My hon. Friend says that the 
Commission is unhouseled unaneled; 
that it has not been absolved from its 
delinquencies. But it seems that with 
the exception of its first scheme with re- 
ference to Emanuel Hospital, all its 
schemes are in operation. The object of 
the inquiry upstairs involves no charge, 
and raises no suspicion against the Com- 
missioners, and if this objection is taken 
at all, it should have been taken before. 
Why have you been allowing their 
schemes to be carried into operation? 
This scheme involves no new principle, 
but it happens to deal with a Governing 
Body which is of a very formidable cha- 
racter. The Commissioners have dealt 
with schemes in which all the principles 
occur which are involved here—the re- 
construction of Governing Bodies, the 
consolidation of charities, and the alter- 
ation from boys to girls. My hon. Friend 
very justly says that the House itself has 
been a party to the schemes of the Com- 
missioners. In this very Session we 
have passed into law the Grey Coat Hos- 
pital scheme, which is founded identi- 
cally upon the principles of this scheme, 
with one exception, that it had not the 
misfortune to come into contact with the 
Corporation of the City of London. 
Now, however, that the Corporation of 
the City of London is called upon to 
submit to the common law which has 
governed our proceedings with regard to 
other corporations, an attempt is made 
to prevent the previous labours of the 
Commission from bearing the fruits 
which the public have a right to expect. 
Then I was surprised to hear my hon. 
Friend dwell at length upon some opi- 
nions that had been expressed by the 
Commissioners. But what have they to 
do with this scheme, which must be de- 
cided upon its own merits? Now, Sir, 
my hon. Friend has thought it worth 
while to quote some words used by Lord 
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Lyttelton. My hon. Friend, probably, 
does not know Lord Lyttelton. [Mr. 
CrawrorD: No.] If he had, he would 
have known that Lord Lyttelton was a 
man so modest in the estimate of his 
own abilities that he would be sure to 
find some reason for doubting his own 
fitness for the appointment. But that 
has nothing to do with the matter. It 
may, or may not, be an excellent reason 
for blaming an appointment made by the 
Government, but it cannot, in any way, 
affect the merits of the scheme itself. 
An attempt has been made in different 
towns and boroughs to create alarm by 
representing the scheme as one that in- 
vades the sanctity of wills to frustrate 
the intentions of Founders, and to allow 
the caprice of a public Board to over- 
rule the objects for which those ancient 
institutions were established. I venture 
to. say, on the contrary, that if hon. 
Gentlemen are really desirous of having 
the principles of reform applied in the 
spirit of temperance and moderation to 
the schools in which they may respec- 
tively take an interest, they have a 
model of that moderation in the scheme 
that is now before them. Well, now, 
Sir, I will not beg the question as to one 
point which has been referred to— 
namely, that as to the Governing Body. 
The grand charge against the scheme is 
that it invades the right of the Govern- 
ing Body of Emanuel Hospital. I will 
discuss that point in two aspects. In 
the first place it is assumed by my 
hon. Friends that we are nowhere to 
alter the constitution of a Governing 
Body unless in consequence of having 
established against it some positive 
charge, either of malversation, or at any 
rate of scandalous neglect and inca- 
pacity. That, Sir, is the proposition 
which we are invited to adopt, and that 
proposition is in flat contradiction to the 
whole proceedings of this House for the 
last 20 years. For the last 20 years we 
have been dealing with Governing Bodies 
of all kinds. We have altered the Go- 
verning Bodies of the public schools and 
sent them adrift. I myself was a Go- 


. vernor of the Charterhouse. I was sent 


adrift, and have lost some very valuable 
privileges. But we had not the power 
—we had not, perhaps, the will—of the 
Corporation of London. Not only so, 
but Governing Bodies have been dis- 
placed and re-constructed in places 
where they were the legal owners and 
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beneficiaries of the property. The Go- 
verning Body of Eton, for instance, 
were displaced, and their powers handed 
over to another to which only two mem- 
bers of the old body were appointed. 
Did we charge those bodies with mal- 
versation, scandalous neglect, or inca- 
pacity? Not at all. What, again, did 
we do with the Universities? Why, 
Sir, the Universities were governed be- 
fore 1854 and 1856 respectively by 
Bodies which I must say—although there 
may, of course, be differences as to par- 
ticular points—were Governing Bodies 
entitled to high respect, and against 
whom no charge of a definite nature was 
ever attempted to be substantiated. But 
they did not petition Parliament to be 
maintained. They did not complain of 
violent interference with their rights 
and privileges. They sacrificed them- 
selves for the ‘public good, and so has 
every other public body, except the one 
represented by my hon. Friend. And 
the demand he makes is this—that there 
shall be one law for the world at large, 
and another law for the Corporation of 
London. All other Governing Bodies 
in the world at large—be the indi- 
viduals composing them high or low— 
in one part of the country or another— 
be they Governors of Universities or 
schools—shall, for the public good, and 
on general grounds of policy and expe- 
diency, be liable to be displaced ; but 
beware of touching the Corporation of 
the City of London—a body which has 
enjoyed for 30 odd years the proud dis- 
tinction of being the only unreformed 
Corporation in the country. That Cor- 
poration must be dealt with on prin- 
ciples different from those which are 
made for common mortals. Even its 
prerogative over Emanuel Hospital shall 
not be interfered with, except on some 
charge of misconduct which has never 
been attempted to be established in any 
other case. Well, Sir, it appears to me 
that it would be the greatest folly for 
Parliament. to proceed on the absurd 
principle, that with respect to trusts of 
this kind, constituted in ancient times, 
and under circumstances widely different 
from the present, there should be no 
interference of any sort until something 
like a penal process has been gone 
through, and something like the verdict 
of a jury given, finding criminal miscon- 


duct or else gross neglect or i 
ody. 
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That would be the way to inflame the 
question, to exasperate the minds of 
men, to check the progress of practical 
reform. Therefore, if it is expedient on 
grounds of public policy that this Body 
should be dealt with, there is no call 
upon the Commissioners, or upon the 
Government, who approve their action, 
to bring any charge against the Cor- 
poration of London with respect to its 
control and management of the school. 
But, Sir, the change proposed is a mode- 
rate one. In general, when those Bodies 
have been re-constituted, the old Go- 
verning Body has been allowed, to a 
very limited extent, a place in the new. 
In this case, however, the Corporation 
have 11 out of the 21 Governors, a small 
majority, but a majority. The change, 
therefore, is applied upon the principle 
which we have acted on in other cases; 
but it is a singularly moderate and 
limited application of the principle. But, 
Sir, let me goa little further. I have 
said we may assume, without any im- 
peachment of this scheme, that the Go- 
verning Body has been faithful to its 
trust. Many of the displacing Govern- 
ing Bodies were to theirs. But I say 
boldly, that the case of this public body 
is not unimpeachable. They have not 
adhered closely to the will of the Foun- 
dress. Let us examine that matter. 
What was the will of Lady Dacre, the 
Foundress? It has been said that Lady 
Dacre did not indicate the place, the in- 
habitants of which she meant to leave 
the benefit of her charity. Now, mark 
the challenge I give! Itis this. I ask 
you to support the scheme of the Com- 
missioners—you that respect the will of 
Founders and the legal right of the in- 
habitants of certain places. Well, then, 
take the will, and you will see that the 
Foundress refers to two objects of charity 
—20 poor persons and a number of poor 
children, The Corporation of London 
came into possession of the Charity in 


| 1623, and yet there were no children on 
| the foundation until 1737. 


[Mr. Craw- 
FrorD: There was no money for oo) 
That is no argument at all. Why di 

they not divide the money they had 
between the two objects? But I do 
not make a great deal of that charge, 
because you will say—‘‘ Oh, these were 
very old stagers, many generations ago. 
Do not ask us to answer for their mis- 
deeds.” I will not. I come to the 
question—Have the Corporation been 
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faithful stewards of the will and inten- 
tion of the Foundress-and of her exe- 
cutors, who were the depositories of her 
confidence, as to the persons she intended 
to benefit? "What did Lady Dacre say? 
My hon. Friend says she gave no indica- 
tion as to the place whence the people 
were to come who were to enjoy the 
benefit of the foundation. Lady Dacre 
directed that the Hospital should be 
erected 

“in Westminster or in some other place near 
adjoining thereto towards the relief of aged 
people and the bringing up of children—20 poor 
folks and 20 poor children.” 


She also says that the Hospital was to 
be called Emanuel Hospital in West- 
minster—‘‘ And my desire is that the 
said Hospital should be called Emanuel 
Hospital in Westminster.” Well, my 
hon. Friend says that that is no indi- 
cation as to the place the people were 
to come from. Let my hon. Friend 
carry himself back 300 years, and I ask 
him whether, when a foundation was 
made in a particular parish or place, it 
did not follow, reasonably and naturally, 
in the absence of specification, that it 
was intended for the people of that 
place? But I have not yet done with 
my hon. Friend. I have shown what 
Lady Dacre said; but, besides Lady 
Dacre, there were her executors, and 
my hon. Friend does not depreciate the 
executors of Lady Dacre, for the prin- 
cipal part of what he has quoted as the 
declarations of the Foundress were not 
her declarations, but those of her exe- 
eutors. No doubt my hon. Friend 
thought he was quoting unimpeachable 
authority, but I would ask him on 
whose authority he stated that the 
Corporation of London was indicated by 
Lady Dacre as the Governors of the 
Charity. I believe there is no founda- 
tion whatever for that statement, and 
though it is difficult to prove a negative, 
there is no reference to it in the case 
submitted by the Corporation to the 
Privy Council, or in any document known 
to it. I believe neither the Foundress 
nor her executors indicated the Corpo- 
ration ; their appointment, according to 
the Charter itself, being the act of the 
Crown and the Government. My hon. 
Friend has attributed the same weight 
to the declarations of the executors as if 
they were made by Lady Dacre. In 
that conclusion he is quite right, but he 
is bound by it, and Iam afraid he has 
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not carefully read all the circumstances. 
I have shown presumptive evidence that 
the recipients were to be drawn from 
Westminster, and I will clinch it by a 
positive declaration in the executor’s 
statutes :— 

“We ordain that the said 20 poor people shall 
for ever be chosen and taken out of the City of 
‘Westminster, and the parishes of Chelsea and 
Hayes, in the county of Middlesex, in manner 
following :—viz., 17 out of the City of West- 
minster, two out of the parish of Chelsea, and 
one out of the parish of Hayes.” 


But my hon. Friend comes down to 
support the wills of Founders—[Mr. 
Crawrorp: As to the 20.] Very good. 
The 20 exhausted the whole fund; and 
does my hon. Friend suppose it was the 
duty of the executors to point out what 
was to be done with accretions of money 
which they had no means of foreseeing ? 
Had those accretions existed at the time, 
does it not follow that they would have 
been distributed in the same way? 
pe CrawrForD dissented.] Then, Sir, 
will quote the Corporation of London 
itself against my hon. Friend. For in- 
stance, what view did the Corporation 
of London take in 1819? Why, they 
provided that a number of additional 
children might be brought in; but 
whence were they tocome? From other 
parishes in Westminster; so that the 
Corporation, acting upon a principle 
never infringed till then, still recognized 
that Westminster, with the limited ex- 
ceptions I have cited, was entitled to 
furnish the recipients of the Charity. 
“Then, Sir, we come to 1844; a year 
which, as far as this matter is concerned, 
I am sorry exists in the annals of the 
City of London. A Committee of Alder- 
men was appointed to examine the mat- 
ter. Did they think it would be ac- 
cording to public policy to extend the 
foundation beyond Westminster, and 
to abolish restrictions and privileges ? 
Their thought was how much they could 
draw into the City of London—a city 
fed with charities, gorged and almost 
bloated with charities—that remarkable 
city, containing a larger extent of pro- 
perty devoted to so-called public objects 
—and for the application of which it is 
impossible to give satisfactory reasons— 
than any other city in the country. 
Though Westminster was poor to the 
lowest depth of poverty, and London was 
rich up to almost a splendid magnificence 
of wealth, that Committee looked into 
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advised, there was nothing in it to pre- 
vent their admitting other parishes to 
the benefits of the foundation, and, 
notably, the people of London. Why, 
Sir, if that is the way Founder’s wills 
are to be acted upon, and if hon. Mem- 
bers come down to support an appeal, 
every word of which goes lirectly against 
the proposal involved, it is time to ask 
whether the English language has lost 
its meaning, and whether when we 
profess to act upon any principle, we 
habitually mean or suggest its very oppo- 
site. Inthe year 1819 Westminster had 
17 recipients out of 20, and, had the 
number of recipients been doubled, it 
might have had 34 out of 40; but when, 
in 1844, the growth of the property 
admitted further enlargement, West- 
minster was allowed no portion of it, 
and it has been allowed only 34 out of 
64. No doubt he is worse than an 
infidel who careth not for them of his 
own household; and, perhaps, the Cor- 
poration felt that their first duty was to 
the City, and that whatever grist was 
thrown into the mill the first article of 
their moral code was that it should be 
drawn into the City. A defence has 
been set up by the document I hold in 
my hand that at that time there was no 
similar school in the City of London ; 
but my hon. Friend has disposed of that 
lea, by telling us that most of the great 

ompanies possessed establishrientsmore 
or less similar. I am quite certain that 
neither of the hon. Aldermen behind 
me is cognizant of the contents of this 
extraordinary document issued in their 
name, or, at least, that they were not 
before it was issued; for it accuses the 
Corporation not merely of confiscation— 
a polite word, to which we are so accus- 
tomed that nobody would resent its ap- 
plication to himself under any circum- 
stances—and, not satisfied with the 
liberality of the allowed vocabulary, it 
says :— 


“The Commissioners do not like being charged 
with Communism and confiscation ; these ugly 
words apply to their actions, whether they are 
charitable or not.” 


Communism is the mild term which is 
applied in the name of theCity of London, 
Tam sure tothe horror of my hon. Friend, 
to the Commissioners acting under and 
in the name of Her Majesty, because 
they are endeavouring to bring back to 
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the poor of Westminster that which Lady 
Dacre intended for them. My hon. 
Friend was judicious in avoiding a dis- 
cussion of the scheme, for he knew well 
that no case was to be made against it, 
and candidly admitting that in many 
points it was good, he did not show a 
single point in which it was bad. He 
said, indeed, it was ridiculous to apply 
the uniform test of competitive examina- 
tion to very young children, which may 
be the case, but that is not the basis of 
thescheme. It provides that 60 children 
are to be freely admitted, and to have 
the whole cost of their education de- 
frayed. It has been objected that they 
are not to have the cost of clothing, cer- 
tainly not a very large objection ; the 
answer to which is, that the Governors 
have express power to re-imburse the 
parents in respect of the expense of the 
children’s attending school, and there- 
fore in respect of their clothing. They 
are to be appointed by the test of merit, 
ascertained in some form orother. And 
in order that there may be an obvious 
and available test of merit, what is con- 
templated is that they shall be taken 
who have been for some time in the 
elementary schools of the country. The 
daily competition of every elementary 
school establishes the law of merit 
among children in every tolerably well- 
conducted school, and supplies the easiest 
method of founding the future scheme on 
a principle which is perfectly fair and just 
—namnely, the test of merit, not too rigidly 
tied down by competitive examination. 
Why, Sir, there is not even a shadow of 
truth in the charge that the Commis- 
sioners have drawn away from the poor 
what was intended for them. I paid 
great attention to the argument of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City on 
“the description and class of persons for 
whom this establishment was intended ; 
and, without entering into the details, 
| which are rather complicated, I assent 
| to the doctrines he laid down; and I 
' observed that he did not at all say they 
were contravened by the scheme of the 
_Commissioners. As to the class of per- 
\Sons who ought to be received there is, 
\at this moment, really no question be- 
‘tween us. But the quarrel between us 
is that the Commissioners contend for 
the principle of merit and the Corpora- 
tion contend for the principle of patron- 
age. It is very important that the 


House should know and understand in 
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its own mind which of those principles 
it prefers. [Mr. Crawrorp: Selectidn. ] 
What is the selection? It is the pri- 
vate individual will of each member of 
the Court of Aldermen. Is he to be 
liable to any control? By what test is 
he to act? By his own private judg- 
ment? How is it possible the members 
of the Court of Aldermen can be ina 
condition to know where the fittest 
children are to be found for a purpose 
of this kind? It is, Sir, what is called 
patronage that is set up against merit. 
And not only so, but merit is condemned. 
I will read a short passage well worthy 
the attention of the House from this 
document, in which it would appear that 
in the nature of merit—I never knew it 
before—there is something sinful. It 
is hostile to the nature of charity. 
Charity and merit—according to the 
document which has been circulated 
among you to teach you how to vote— 
cannot go together. You are called 
upon, it says, on this great occasion to 
try two most portentious principles or 
conclusions. The first, which is really 
overwhelming, is whether the Corpora- 
tion of London is to be deprived— 
though no charge is established against 
it—-of the trust which the Foundress con- 
fided to it, it not having given the bene- 
fit of these schools to the people for 
whom the Foundress designed them. 
But the second is this—and I draw 
special attention to it—whether the 
great charities of this country are to be 
suppressed in the name of the law. 
Why, Sir, the writer must have been 
almost overwhelmed by the horrible 
character of the scheme he contemplated. 
What made him think the great chari- 
ties of the country were to be suppressed 
in the name of the law but that the 
scheme contains the claim of merit— 
that detestable quality? Here, Sir, are 
his words— 

‘“* Whether the great Charities of the country 
are to be suppressed in the name of the law, for 
that which is obtained by merit of one’s own is 
no longer charity.” . 


That is to say, in the name of the irre- 
concilable hostility between merit and 
charity, you are called upon to deprive 
the people of Westminster of that which 
the Foundress’s executors intended, and 
which the Commissioners propose to 
give them; and in the name of the 
sacredness of Founders’ wills, you are 
called upon to make an exceptional rule 
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on behalf of a Governing Body which in 
and since the year 1844, and in defiance 
of the principles laid down by itself in 
1819, has in this case distinctly over- 
ridden the will of the Founders. I ven- 
ture to say that, under these circum- 
stances, the Commissioners have pur- 
sued an eminently temperate and mode- 
rate course in so constituting their Go- 
verning Body as while they introduce a 
considerable infusion representing partly 
the other Charities to be consolidated 
with Emmanuel Hospital, and partly 
the people of Westminster through their 
elected School Board, they have pur- 
sued an eminently temperate and mode- 
rate course towards the Corporation of 
the City, deserving a return far different 
from that which they have received, in 
granting the absolute majority of the 
new Governing Body to those who be- 
long to or are directly connected with 
that Corporation. And I venture to 
say that a spirit of moderation pervades 
this scheme. The rights of the people 
of Westminster, though they may not be 
ef an exclusive character—into that I 
do not enter—are yet entitled to a great 
deal of respect. These local circum- 
scriptions ought not to be ruthlessly 
and wholly disregarded. Let us not be 
misled in this instance by the experi- 
ence of the Universities. The Univer- 
sities, and particularly Oxford, were 
full of foundations tied down to a par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and these, as a 
general rule, were thrown open. That 
was quite right in regard to grand na- 
tional and central institutions like Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, which enjoy na- 
tional privileges and powers, and which 
are intended for the whole country. But 
in respect to these humble establishments 
for the relief of want and destitution, or 
for the giving of elementary, and some- 
thing more than elementary, education, 
why, in the world, are not local circum- 
scriptions to be respected? I want to 


’ know why you are going to take away 


from the people of Westminster a por- 
tion of that which the Foundress in- 
tended for them? Why are you going 
to stop up the fountain of charity in 
Westminster by allowing the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London to step in 
and take away part of that which be- 
longs to it? That I have proved by 
documents, which my hon. Friend had 
not read when he unwarily seconded this 
Motion. Well, Sir, having said thus 
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much, I need not detain the House any 
longer. There is a great deal that 
might be said, and ought to be said, in 
order to explain the nature ofthis scheme 
in detail, but I have confined myself 
very much to the matters which have 
been urged against it by the Mover and 
Seconder of this Motion. I would only 
say in conclusion one word with regard 
to the House itself. I own, Sir, it ap- 
pears to me that there are others con- 
cerned in this question besides the Com- 
missioners. First of all, there is the 
Executive Government. The Commis- 
sioners are not the servants of the Exe- 
cutive Government, but the Executive 
Government accepts a plenary responsi- 
bility, just as plenary as if it were origi- 
nal, for the acts of the Commission 
when it advises Her Majesty to give Her 
sanction to the scheme. But that is not all. 
I want to know whether the credit of the 
House of Commons is not engaged in the 
course which it is about to take in re- 
gard to this measure? You have passed, 
I understand, 120 schemes of the Com- 
missioners. No attempt has been made 
to show—and if it were made, it would 
entirely fail—that this scheme contains 
any principle whatever which has not 
been embodied in former schemes, unless 
you are ready to hold that it is a new 
principle if it touches the Corporation of 
the City of London. Sir, I would ask, 
is the House prepared to recede from its 
Acts, to alter its policy, to disavow this 
important statute of four years ago, to 
discredit the machinery which it has not 
found ineffective, and which has nowhere 
been condemned—to discredit and con- 
demn a scheme against which no single 
charge has been attempted to be made, 
with the exception of this charge of 
this change in the Governing Body? 
Is the House, at the bidding of my 
hon. Friend, and through the exercise 
of those influences which are artfully 
suggested to particular bodies in the 
country, and innocently, but not very 
constitutionally, used in order to influ- 
ence hon. Members in the vote they are 
about to give—is it in circumstances’ like 
these, for motives and on grounds like 
these, and with respect to a scheme 
which those who propose to condemn 
cannot venture to discuss, that this 
House is to forget and forswear, practi- 
cally, its own course of action, and to lay 
down, by implication, a principle to this 
effect, that all that it has done, all that 
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it has permitted to be done, to these 120 
foundations, ought to have remained un- 
done—that even the very plan of the 
Grey Coat School of Westminster itself, 
of which this plan is the complement, 
was wrongly passed, and that now, for- 
sooth, an entire revolution is to be 
effected, and for the purpose of what ? 
Not, indeed, to vindicate the sacredness 
of the Foundress’s will, not to secure to 
the objects of the Foundress’s benefi- 
cence that which was intended for them, 
but for the purpose rather of consecrat- 
ing negligence and wrong, and for the 
purpose of establishing, where, to say 
the least, there has been, no special fide- 
lity in the execution of the trust, an ex- 
ceptional law, involving in its essence 
the principle of a preference which is 
hateful to Englishmen, and proceeding 
on the principle that that which is to be 
applied to every other body in the coun- 
try, is not to be applied to the conse- 
crated existence of the Corporation of 
the City of London. 

Sm JAMES LAWRENCE: Mr. 
Speaker—I am sorry to say that the 
words which we have just heard from 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government have not 
only had a tendency to obscure this ques- 
tion, but are calculated to lead the 
House to a false issue; and not only to 
a false issue, but to an issue which has 
never yet been raised ; and I desire, in 
the first place, to clear the question from 
the fog and mist in which it has been 
enveloped by the speech which has just 
been delivered. Now, Sir, the first re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman were 
as to the removal of the Governing 
Body. I am not aware that that is the 
question under the consideration of the 
House; but I am aware that there are 
questions involved in the consideration 
of this subject in which the country takes 
a far wider interest than the mere ques- 
tion of whether the Governing Body 
shall continue to be the Aldermen of 
the City of London. The Corporation of 
the City of London claim no vested rights 
whatever in Emanuel Hospital. Let 
that be clearly understood, and I hope 
also that the House will not allow itself 
to be led away on a side issue. The 
great question before us is, whether the 
House will indorse a new policy which 
has been inaugurated by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, and that policy 
—I shall repeat the word which seems 
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to have excited surprise in the mind of 
my right hon. Friend—a policy of confis- 
cation. It is a policy of confiscation, 
and it is nothing more and nothing less. 
The true point—the real question which 
the House will have to decide by its vote 
this evening—is, whether free schools 
which have been founded by private 
benevolence are to be allowed to exist in 
this country, or whether a free educa- 
tion is to be given to those only who 
have received a certain amount of in- 
struction, whilst those who are without 
education shall be prevented even from 
entering on the lowest round of the ladder; 
in other words, whether private benevo- 
lence shall be allowed in this country 
henceforth to establish schools where 
education shall be free, or whether it 
shall be insisted that no one shall en- 
joy a free education in this country, no 
matter what shall be the merit of the 
poor child, unless he can compete suc- 
cessfully with the better trained child 
placed in competition with him. Sir, 
that I take is the question which the 
House has to consider; but it is the 
question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has studiously kept out of view. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
something of the manner in which this 
trust has been fulfilled by the Aldermen 
of the City of London, and I am quite 
surprised that, with the facts before 
him, he should have ventured to make 
the remarks that he has addressed to the 
House. He has sought to enlist the 
sympathies of those who are in favour 
of giving effect to the will of Founders; 
but I will call up in judgment against 
him the statement signed by his own 
Solicitor General in the late case of 
Appeal before the Privy Council— 

“ Neither by Lady Dacre’s will nor by charter 
is any preference given to the children of any 
particular parish or place in the enjoyment of 
the benefits of the Charity.” 

Now, having read those words, I appeal 
to the right hon, Gentleman whether he 
did not, a little while ago, endeavour to 
enlist the sympathies of hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House? He 
claimed their votes because, he said, the 
Founder’s will had been departed from. 
That was the mode in which the right 
hon. Gentleman appealed to hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House ; 
and with regard to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) who seconded the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
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for London, he declared he must have 
seconded that Motion in mistake, be- 
cause had he known how the will of the 
Founders had been departed from he 
was sure he would not have been found 
seconding that Motion. But the Solicitor 
General has emphatically declared that 
the will of the Founder has not been 
departed from. _ Here are his words 
which I will read again— 

“Neither by Lady Dacre’s will nor by charter 
is any preference given to the children of any 
particular parish or place in the enjoyment of 
the benefits of the Charity.” 

T have said that a good deal of mist and 
fog has been thrown around this ques- 
tion, and I say that the attention of the 
House has been attempted to be diverted 
from the main question at issue. It is 
no question of the vested rights of 
Aldermen. It is no question of the 
continuance of the Governing Body, 
and with regard to Westminster, so far 
as the Aldermen of the City of Lon- 
don are concerned, I think I may say 
that if the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners had given expression to their 
views on the subject, and if they had 
stated that owing to the vast charities 
of the City the whole of Lady Dacre’s 
endowment ought now to be devoted 
to the parishes named in Chelsea and 
Westminster, I have no doubt that such 
a proposal would have met with their ac- 
quiescence. But, Sir, my charge against 
the Commissioners is that they have put 
forward a theory which has never been 
sanctioned by any Act of Parliament 
to the effect that no gratuitous education 
shall be given except as the reward of 
what they are pleased to call merit, 
which means intellectual proficiency. 
We have heard with regard to schools at 
Tunbridge, at Bedford, and at Bristol, 
and in many other places, the Commis- 
sioners insist that no gratuitous edu- 
cation shall be given except as the re- 
ward of intellectual proficiency. They 
have used a word more euphonious. 
They call it merit, but they do not hesi- 
tate to tell you that that means intel- 
lectual qualities. Does not this mean— 
can it mean anything else than that any 
child in the middle class will, in com- 
petitive examinations, always beat the 
poor and needy one whose early education 
has been neglected ? Where a school is 
intended for the poorer classes there 
ought not to be any scheme by which 
that class is practically excluded. One 
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matter I have not referred to with re- 
gard to Emanuel Hospital — that it is 
not an Hospital in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but an asylum for the 
homeless and needy. I have already 
stated that neither in the will of Lady 
Dacre, nor in the charter of incorpora- 
tion, is any reference whatever made 
to the locality where the children are 
to come from who are to be admitted 
into the Hospital. In Scotland—in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh—you find 
some of the large schools are built a little 
distance from the City of Edinburgh, and 
I think it would rather puzzle some of 
our friends in Edinburgh if the inhabi- 
tants of the districts where those large 
schools are situated were to claim the 
privilege of having their children edu- 
cated in those schools to the exclusion 
of the children of the inhabitants of the 
city. Well, now, Sir, I will refer to 
the commencement of the proceedings 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
with regard to Emanuel Hospital. You 
may remember—if not, I must recall it 
to the recollection of the House—that 
one of the principal rules which the 
Act has laid down for the guidance of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners is 
that in all cases where the income of 
the school amounted to over £1,000 per 
annum the managers of those schools 
should have the opportunity of making 
out their own scheme and laying it 
before the Commissioners, and that the 
Commissioners should first consider that 
scheme before they framed one of their 
own—that they should consider it before 
they dealt with the endowment. In 
view of this rule, on the 28th January, 
1870, the Governors of Emanuel Hospital 
framed a scheme for the improvement of 
their School which they submitted to the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, and I 
ask the attention of the House to the 
Commissioners’ Report. The reply which 
was given contains these words, dated the 
15th February, 1870, and is signed by 
Mr. Roby, their secretary— 
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“Until more comprehensive inquiry takes 
place, the Commissioners cannot enter upon the 
details of the scheme nor can they even determine 
what is the most useful kind of school to aim 
at.” 

Would the House believe that up to the 
present time no comprehensive inquiry 
whatever has taken place with regard to 
Emanuel Hospital? The Governors of 
Emanuel Hospital, notwithstanding their 
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repeated endeavours, never succeeded in 
inducing the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners to carry out the Act either as to 
its letter or as to its spirit, and to give 
that consideration to the scheme they 
had carefully prepared under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament. On 
the 8th July, 1870, the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners put forward a scheme 
under which they removed all the Go- 
vernors with the exception of three, and 
substituted admission fees of £4 and £6 
for one class, and £2 and £3 for another 
class of children, and £20 for board and 
£6 fees at a boarding school, in place of 
the free education and maintenance now 
given at the School. To the proposal 
which I have just mentioned the Go- 
vernors naturally objected, and the 
Commissioners having fully admitted 
that their proposal involved the diversion 
of the trust from the intentions of the 
Founder, the House of Lordsrejected the 
scheme on the 30th June, 1871. The 
Queen’s Answer was received on the 
8rd July, and the Commissioners, five 
days afterwards—namely, on the 8th 
July—intimated their intention of per- 
severing with a similar scheme. The 
Commissioners accordingly drew up a 
second scheme, in which they increased 
the number of Aldermen from three to 
seven, and effected what they themselves 
admitted to be a considerable improve- 
ment upon their original scheme. There 
is no reason to doubt that by further delay 
afresh scheme might be brought forward 
which would be an improvement upon 
the present proposals, and which might 
be carried into effect without alarming 
the country in the manner that the pre- 
sent scheme has done. If they admit 
that the argument in the House of Lords 
tended to improve the scheme that was 
then proposed, it is probable that the 
discussion in the House of Commons 
will still more improve it. The question 
is—whether the scheme, word for word, 
and plan for plan, as placed before the 
House, is the very best one that can be 
devised ? No doubt, the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners can frame a scheme 
which will carry out the objects of the 
Endowed Schools Act and not create the 
alarm which this has created. They 


have admitted that if-the scheme now 
under discussion be carried out, many 
children now being taught in the 
Hospital will be turned into the streets 
The Commis- 
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sioners have not only adopted a policy 
of confiscation, but they have given 
a new meaning to the word. If I 
have understood it aright, confiscation 
usually means taking wealth from the 
rich, but the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners have discovered that under this 
Act they may seize the funds bequeathed 
for the poor and needy and apply them 
to other and alien purposes. The En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners have been 
appointed under an Act of Parliament, 
and are responsible to the Legislature. 
This House might therefore express an 
opinion upon their schemes without call- 
ing the governmental departments in 
question. The Commissioners have gone 
upon the principle that—‘‘ He that hath 
much shall have more, and he that hath 
little shall have less.” Is this principle 
to be allowed? Are these funds to be 
applied to different purposes, and the 
very children for whom the schools 
were founded to be told, as they were 
told by the Commissioners and the 
Commissioners’ friends over and over 
again, that they must not look to these 
funds to maintain and educate them 
for the future, but that they may be 
educated by the parish in union schools. 
These are the very words that have 
been used—in fact it is the use of these 
expressions throughout the country 
which has aroused so much indignation. 
It is not the mere question of Emanuel 
Hospital, but there is a broader and a 
wider issue which has to be considered, 
for there are many cases throughout 
the country in which schools have been 
founded for the education of the poor. 
What has been the history of many 
of these schools? Look at Harrow, 
founded by John Lyon, the bricklayer, 
for the free education of the poor class 
from which he had sprung. What 
would be the feelings of John Lyon if he 
were now to visit Harrow and find that 
the poor whom he intended to benefit 
are rigidly excluded? And Harrow is 
no solitary case. Throughout the country 
many a man who had left his little town 
and acquired elsewhere a competence, 
founded a free school in order that the 
poor lads of his native place should not 
have to encounter the difficulties he had 
himself experienced for want of educa- 
cation. These schools in too many in- 
stances have been diverted to the ex- 
clusive use of the middle and upper 
classes. When the Endowed Schools 
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Act was passed it was everywhere: hailed 
with satisfaction, because it was believed 
to be intended to correct abuses and to 
restore to the poor the privileges of which 
they had been unjustly deprived. It was 
never conceived to be possible that the 
aim of the Commissioners should be 
what they have now openly avowed—to 
take from the poor the educational ad- 
vantages provided for them by. the 
Founders of the free schools. This is a 
Motion which the Government need 
not regard in any way as reflecting 
upon them. The Endowed Schools 
Commissioners are responsible to the 
House of Commons for their acts, and 
the House of Commons is at perfect 
liberty to pass a judgment upon their 
acts. It is not a question of Liberal or 
Tory. The whole Christian sentiment of 
the country has condemned the action of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners— 
the whole Christian sentiment of the 
country feels itself outraged by what 
they have done, and I believe that this 
will exercise considerable influence at 
the next General Election, if, indeed, it 
has not had some effect in one or two of 
the recent contests. The Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London, is simply a Motion to advise 
Her Majesty not to assent to the scheme 
laid before the House, in order that im- 
provements may be made consistent with 
the Act. I believe that an arrangement 
can be made by which all needful re- 
forms may be effected; but I cannot 
help thinking that, unless these schemes 
are revoked,the hopes of those who ex- 
pected that children would be taken from 
the gutter and trained for the University 
will be disappointed. In point of fact, 
the children who will reap the benefit 
of the new schemes will be the sons of 
those who can pay for tutors to ‘‘ cram”’ 
them, and thus the poor will be 
deprived of an immense benefit, espe- 
cially intended for them by the pious 
Founders of such institutions as Emanuel 
Hospital. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Mr. 
Speaker, I have been astonished to hear 
the Prime Minister argue that the House 
ought not to consider the language of 
the promoters of these schemes or the 
general views they have expressed, but 
ought only to regard the question in the 
abstract. I contend, on the contrary, 
that where the conduct of the Endowed 
School Commissioners is concerned the 
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House may fairly consider their motives, 
policy, and the grounds of their: action. 
When Mr. Roby declared that after 50 
years the wishes and intentions of Foun- 
ders ought not to be considered he was 
introducing a principle of confiscation 
into the country. Instead of offering 
inducements to good and Christian men 
who wished to benefit others before they 
left this world, the Commissioners were 
putting every possible obstacle in the 
way of any future religious and cha- 
ritable endowments. I wish hon. Mem- 
bers would go and see Emanuel Hos- 
pital. They would find it an excellently 
managed institution. The good it has 
done for two or three centuries cannot 
be overstated. Suddenly, however, al- 
though no complaints have been made of 
the management of the Hospital or 
School, a scheme is propounded that not 
only overthrows it but incorporates it 
with three other charities with which it 
had nothing to do, and destroys the 
principles on which the Charity was 
founded by Lady Dacre and her brother, 
Lord Buckhurst. Ofthe 64 children in 
the School, 40 are orphans. One is the 
child of a widow left perfectly destitute 
with seven children ; another is the child 
of a widow left with 13 children; and 
another is the child of a widowed mother 
left with nine children. Generally speak- 
ing the children belong to the class of 
suffering and destitute poor and are not 
those of the middle class. The right 
hon. Gentleman has attacked tle manage- 
ment of the City of London School, but 
as a proof of the excellence of that school 
I will appeal to the testimony of Lord 
Lyttelton. The noble Lord says— 


Commissioners— 


“The City of London School presented an ex- 
ample of a great metropolitan school educating 
a large number of day scholars with distin- 
guished success. It was a great day school in 
the heart of London having little connection 
with the Universities, and educating, apparently, 
with great success a very large proportion of 
boys who were not intended for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. At the same time the classical and 
mathematical education given there was so good, 
that of those who did go to the Universities 
nearly all distinguished themselves; and in one 
year (1861) the four chief honours at Cambridge 
were gained by young men educated at this 
school.” 


Then again, Sir, Mr. Fearon, who is also 
a well-known educationalist, and one of 
the Assistant Commissioners of the 
Schools Inquiry Commissioners, says— 















“The City of London School is an admirable 
institution, and as near perfection perhaps as 
any very large school can be.” 


Now with regard to the excellence of 
the Emanuel Hospital School, we have 
the unsolicited testimony of Sir William 
Wright, the Chairman of the Hull Dock 
Company and one of the magistrates of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, who, in a 
letter to the Lord Mayor of the 25th of 
April, 1871, said— 

“T cannot resist bearing my testimony to the 
judicious and careful way the Brandesburton 
Estate has always been managed. The erection 
of schools by the Trustees of Emanuel Hospital 
in the parish testifies to their care and attention 
when education in rural districts was not general. 
They have often been referred to as an en- 
couraging example to others, and have been 
useful in a considerable degree by their good 
example in causing others to erect schools. I 
can bear my testimony as a magistrate for the 
East Riding to the value of these schools in a 
moral and social sense. I should be sorry to see 
any change made in the management of the pro- 
perty. Ihave no personal interest in the matter, 
direct or indirect, and simply give my opinion 
as a perfectly independent looker-on.” 


I therefore ask, Sir, why we are to have 
this great change? The school has been 
carried on with admirable results, and 
the scheme of which we complain is in 
no respect needed. In spite of what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said I think 
we have great reason to mistrust this 
kind of legislation, of which we have 
already had too much. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the first thing which a 
Republican Government always indulges 
in isspoliation. They usually commence 
with the Church, and then they proceed 
to deal with religious establishments. 
I do not believe that advantages greater 
than those realized under the existing 
system can be obtained by the change; 
but whether that be so or not, I contend 
that we have no right to do what in 
effect will amount to making Acts of 
Parliament a basis for more spoliation. 
Mr. BRAND: It was not my inten- 
tion when I came down to the House 
this evening to take any part in this de- 
bate, but as the hon. Member for the 
City of London pointedly alluded to me 
in the course of his remarks, I feel 
bound to say a word or two in my own 
defence. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that, according to some of the reports 
that he had seen, I had, on taking the 
chair at the meeting held at Westminster 
on a recent occasion, laid claim to being 
a lineal descendant of the Foundress. I 
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dare say that the hon. Member has 
sometimes suffered, as I myself have, 
from ill-founded report in the course of 
his public life. I never stated any such 
-thing on the occasion in question; in 
fact, I was very careful indeed to state 
accurately the reasons why EF did take 
the chair, and what I said was that I 
wished to decline the honour, but that 
the special interest I felt in the Charity, 
owing to an accidental family association, 
induced me to accept it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that the people 
assembled at the meeting at Westminster 
laid claim to the benefits of this Charity 
as a special right of theirs, and that I 
encouraged them in taking that view of 
the question. I do not retract one 
single word that I stated at that meet- 
ing. The hon. Member for the City of 
London alluded to the will of Lady 
Dacre, and in that will will be found the 
following words, at the commencement 
of it, or nearly so :— 

“And whereas my lord in his lifetime and 
myself were purposed to erect an hospital in 
Westminster or in some other place near adjoin- 
ing thereunto and to grant one hundred and ten 
pounds in money towards the building and edi- 
fying thereof and forty pounds a year in lands 
for ever towards the relief of aged people and 
bringing up of children in virtue and good and 
laudable arts in the same hospital, whereby they 
might the better live in time to come by their 
honest labour.” 


If he will read that in connection with 
what follows, he will see what the evi- 
dent intention of this lady was :— 

“And for the perfecting of our said purpose 
were minded to become suitors to the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty for her princely incor- 
porating of the same hospital for ever. To the 
end therefore that the same may be done accord- 
ingly with a further augmentation, I will and 
devise that my said executors shall cause to be 
erected and built a meet and convenient house 
with rooms of habitation for twenty poor folks 
and twenty other poor children.” 


If you look at the words, you will see 
very clearly that the intention of this 
lady was that this Charity should be ap- 
plied to the relief of people and to the 
benefit of children whose parents resided 
in Westminster. Sir, I said at that time 
that if I was asked whether the funds of 
this Charity had been applied in past 
years for the benefit of the poor of West- 
minster, or even for the benefit of the 
poor in any part of England, I should 
answer both those questions in the nega- 
tive. It has been clearly shown by the 
right hon, Gentleman at the head of the 
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that her intention was that the poor of 
Westminster should be the objects of her 
bounty. The words of Mr. Fearon show 
distinctly that the funds of this Charity - 
have not been applied to the poor espe- 
cially. He says no doubt that certain 
reserved cases would receive due consi- 
deration at the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, but there were certain people 
who were sure to get their children into 
the Charity. This Charity was originally 
intended for the relief of 20 poor people 
and the bringing up of 20 poor children. 
Since that time the property of this 
Charity has increased very greatly, some- 
thing like 40-fold; the population of 
Westminster has increased enormously, 
and yet now there are only 29 West- 
minster children being educated in the 
school. I will, with the leave of the 
House, just.point out the case of William 
C , Brandesburton, farm-bailiff, 
at wages of 16s. per week, six children 
dependent; William 8 , Brandes- 
burton, farm-labourer, has nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom are dependent 
on him ; George R. G-——-——, Brandes- 
burton, agricultural labourer, has nine 
children, five dependent; average wages, 
15s. per week. And if hon. Members 
will be good enough to look at the Report 
of Mr. Fearon, or to the paper which 
has been sent to them this morning, they 
will find that, with individual exceptions, 
the children are not of the class which 
Lady Dacre intended to benefit. It has 
been stated that the children educated 
at this Hospital are persons of the class 
that Lady Dacre meant to benefit. I 
deny that entirely. Lady Dacre never 
made any mention of the Corporation of 
London; she never appointed them 
trustees, but they were appointed after 
her death. I much wish that this ques- 
tion could be dealt with fairly; but the 
hon. Gentleman, acting, I presume, upon 
the advice of the Corporation of the City 
of London, or upon the advice of the 
solicitor of that Corporation, has shirked 
the real issue in this case, and he has 
brought a general charge against the 
Commissioners ; and therefore I would 
ask the House, or I would ask the hon. 
Member for Westminster, whether he 
thinks it is fair or just with respect to 
the people of Westminster, that this 
scheme should be repudiated by this 
House simply because hon. Members 
are not pleased with the general conduct 
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of the Commissioners. The Corporation. 
of London is a very powerful body and 
a very wealthy body, and certainly in 
the performance of its proper duties 
commands the respect and admiration 
of the world; but I am surprised that 
the Corporation, a powerful and wealthy 
body, admirable in the discharge of its 
proper functions, but certainly not fitted 
for the management of education, should 
resent so keenly the loss of some little, 
miserable patronage. I must express 
my surprise at the discreditable, I might 
almost say the disreputable opposition 
shown by this Corporation at the bare 
thought of an improved state of things 
in respect to the management of this 
Charity. As long as the education given 
in this establishment was one purely of 
an elementary character, there could be 
no objection raised; and Lady Dacre, as 
far as she could, gave the means for that 
education to a few people in the City of 
Westminster; but now things have 
changed with the times, and an Edu- 
cation Act has tended to place within 
the reach of every child the means of 
education. I stated the other day 
that I heard a working man say— 
‘What we want is elementary educa- 
tion, and also, if we can have it, I 
want to see that the most deserving of 
our children should go step by step up 
the ladder.”’ Primary education was the 
want of the working classes at the time 
that Emanuel Hospital was founded, but 
this being now provided by the State, 
their want, as was remarked to me by 
one of their number, is secondary edu- 
cation with a ladder of schools whereby 
the most deserving can reach the Uni- 
versities, and this involves selection by 
a test of merit, such as the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
proposes. I am glad to see that the 
hon. Member for Westminster is coming 
into the House, and I will therefore 
take this opportunity of saying that I 
found that there was one feeling amongst 
the people at that meeting to which I 
have referred—it was an open meeting 
—there was one feeling, and it was this 
—that these people thought that this 
Charity was a right of theirs; that the 
Founder intended the Charity for West- 
minster, and that they did not wish to 
go down the Strand through Temple Bar, 
cap in hand, and ask for a favour which 
they believed to be their right and 
which they believed to be the right of 
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their children. Therefore, the fact of 
the matter is this—that the Court of 
Aldermen are merely fighting to retain 
their patronage. To my mind it has 
been E ee clearly that the special con- 
stitution of this Governing Body should 
be changed, not only because the pre- 
sent Governing Body has shown itself in 
the past signally ignorant of the educa- 
tional wants of the working classes, but 
also because of the better organization 
of this Charity for the future. I say that 
the Corporation of the City of London 
has diverted the benefits of the Charity 
to outsiders, and has shown ignorance 
of the benefits of the working classes. 
Well, Sir, I think the House has already 
declared that when any benefit can ac- 
crue from a change the Governing 
Bodies of these Charities ought to be 
changed. In the present instance the Go- 
verning Body will retain the control of 
thealms-house and one-third of the funds. 
As far as that part of the Charity is 
concerned Lady Dacre’s intentions will 
be carried out under the changed state 
of circumstances. Sir, in conclusion I 
must say, that if the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of London is ac- 
cepted by the House I shall look upon 
it with great regret, and I shall feel 
that the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon hon. Members by 
the Corporations of various cities have 
induced them for once to forsake the 
principles of political freedom. 

Mr. DICKINSON: Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot help saying that I think a Mo- 
tion of this kind ought to specify 
the obnoxious parts of the scheme, 
so that the Commissioners might be 
able, as was the case with the Reso- 
lutions of the other House in 1871, 
to endeavour to meet them. Unless 
these points are stated the Governors 
cannot meet the difficulties that they 
have to contend with—they are not in a 
position to do so without these points 
are stated upon which objection is taken 
to the scheme. When this matter was 
before the House last year, two ob- 
jections were made to the scheme. One 
was that it would divert a large portion 
of the endowment from the education of 
the poor, and secondly, that there was 
no charge whatever made against the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of London in respect of the management 
of the affairs of this Charity. The ob- 
jection which was taken on the former 
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occasion that the funds would be diverted 
from the education of the poor has not 
been repeated to-night, having, as far 
as we can see, been remedied, and the 
only remaining objection appears to be 
the change in the Governing Body. 
Well, Sir, I think, that taking into con- 
sideration the exact state of education 
in Westminster with the various founda- 
tions existing there, the very best way 
of dealing with these educational en- 
dowments is that which is now proposed 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
The intention of the Founder of those 
institutions was to secure for the poor of 
Westminster education, and that a good 
one, and having regard to the altered 
circumstances of the present time I am 
decidedly of opinion that that object will 
be more effectually attained by the 
scheme which is now proposed by the 
Commissioners, than that which has been 
propounded by the Corporation of the 
City of London. Sir, under these cir- 
cumstances I do most earnestly entreat 
the House not to adopt the Resolution 
which has been proposed by the hon. 
Member for the City of London. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Mr. Speaker, in 
the first place Iam a member of theCom- 
mittee upon the Endowed Schools Act 
to which allusion has been made as sit- 
ting upstairs, and therefore I speak 
with some degree of reserve upon the 
subject now before the House. My con- 
nection with the Commissioners is such 
that it is disagreeable to me to speak 
upon such a subject as this; but in ask- 
ing the House to listen to me for a few 
moments, I am acting more with a view 
of stating the exact position in which I 
stand, than from a desire of going fully 
into the question before the House. 
Before going into the matter I would 
say that the case of St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital is bound up with that of Emanuel 
Hospital. If theschemefor Emanuel Hos- 
pital passed, it would necessarily follow 
that the scheme for the other would 
pass also. But I must say I think it 
would be better if the sanctioning of the 
whole of those schemes could possibly 
have been postponed until the House 
had before it the decision of the Select 
Committee upstairs. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has charged the Corporation of the 
City of London with having neglected 
the interests of Westminster, in the 
management of Emanuel Hospital. But 
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the Corporation of London have the 
right to frame such statutes as they 
please under the charter, and they 
do not quite deserve all the hard things 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
thought it necessary to say of them. I 
will, however, with the permission of 
the House, leave the Prime Minister and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to fight 
out that matter between them. With 
regard to St. Margaret’s Hospital, it was 
founded by Charles I., and notwith- 
standing that it does not technically come 
under the 19th clause of the Endowed 
Schools Act, nevertheless it can be 
hardly supposed that Charles I. would 
have chartered any institution to teach 
any other religion than that of the 
Church of England, to which he was so 
much attached. And, therefore, it is 
thought we should be justified in 
asking the House to refuse assent to 
that part of the scheme which relates to 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, because it does 
not carry out the intentions of the 
Founder. It will be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that in the last edition 
of that much debated scheme a clause 
gave a certain number of wholly free 
exhibitions, and also a certain number 
of partially free exhibitions, for people 
residing in St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, 
Westminster. But it is uncertain whe- 
ther the Governing Body of the new 
schools will have any funds out of which 
to provide those exhibitions, which are 
to be dependent upon the success of the 
new schools. New schools outside of 
Westminster were to be set up at an 
outlay of £15,000—a very large expen- 
diture of capital—and if the schools do 
not pay there will be no funds to pro- 
vide exhibitions for these children. 
Well, Sir, I look upon this scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners as a 
gratuitous instance of change for change 
sake, and I will now give some of the re- 
sults of the management of St. Margaret’s 
Hospital for the last few years. The 
endowment was a small one, and there- 
fore the number of boys is not very 
large ; but the Master of that Hospital 
has informed me that out of that num- 
ber 38 have obtained situations as 
clerks, and in similar capacities, the 
majority of whom are doing well, and 
some of whom have succeeded in reach- 
ing good positions. One of them is 


assistant accountant to a railway com- 
pany, another is ledger clerk in the 
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London and Westminster Bank, another 
is private secretary to a nobleman, 
another is junior clerk to the Endowed 
Schools Commission, and so on. It 
appears to me that the Governors of 
this Charity are doing straightforward, 
honest, and successful work for those 
who are committed to their care; and 
yet, forsooth, it is proposed to take that 
work out of their hands, and to place it 
in the hands of a new, untried body. 
Amongst the 22 children now in the 
school there are eight who are sons of 
widows, and I believe there is not a 
single instance of jobbery in any of 
the nominations. Now, Sir, it appears 
to me that if the present Governors 
are doing a work humble, but so far 
successful — it appears to me that if 
they have not been guilty of any mal- 
versation of the funds—it appears to me 
that if they are carrying out to the best 
of their judgment the intention of the ° 
Founder, it is hard to say to them— 
‘* Your time has come, you shall be done 
away with.” Sir, under these circum- 
stances, I do trust that the House will 
not give its sanction to the scheme of 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON: Sir, the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) made some very gene- 
ral remarks to the House. He quoted 
some documents which he said he had 
never read, and he produced one which 
was full of the names of the recipients 
of these charities which being given only 
in initial it was of course impossible to 
remember. I will mention one or two 
points which I believe did not occur to 
either the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight or any other Member. It has 
been objected to the scheme of the Com- 
missioners that a large sum is to be spent 
in building, which will be wasted if the 
school does not turn out successful—that 
if money is spent and the school does 
not turn out to be successful that money 
will be wasted. The Governing Body is 
proposed to consist of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, and partly of the gen- 
tlemen who have given their attention 
to it, being nominated by the West- 
minster School Board. If the Govern- 
ing Body in that way cannot make it a 
success, [ really do not know what can. 
When it is said that a large sum will 
be spent in building which would be 
wasted if the school does not turn out 
successful, I ask, may not the same ob- 
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jection be levelled at other schemes; for 
instance that of the Corporation, in 
which it is proposed to spend £20,000 
in buildin p Every precaution is taken 
for the scheme of the poor. The hon. 
Gentleman says that the government is 
entirely taken away from the present 
Governing Body of all these schools, 
and he goes into an elaborate argument 
about amalgamation, which I must also 
notice later. The hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Crawford) speak- 
ing on behalf of the Corporation con- 
fines his remarks chiefly to a denuncia- 
tion of the way in which the school has 
been converted from a poor man’s school 
to a rich man’s school. He certainly 
did seem to bring that forward as an 
argument in favour of the old Govern- 
ing Bodies as against new ones. Well, 
now, it seems to me to go entirely the 
other way. The conclusion of his speech 
was a terrible warning to us not to vote 
against this Resolution lest it should 
prejudice us at the next election. I did 
not come into this House to regulate my 
conduct upon whether Icould keep my 
seat or not, by voting in a particular 
way, but I came into this House to pro- 
pose and to vote what I thought was 
right, and those arguments, I must say, 
are entirely lost upon me, as I hope 
they are on everybody else. Now, Sir, 
the hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) is the first Gentleman 
who has confined himself to the details 
of the subject at present before the 
House. We have nothing whatever to 
do on this occasion with the general 
policy of the Commission. There might 
e some excuse for saying that the 
mainstaple of this debate, if not the 
great debate upon that subject, is pend- 
ing over and must occur within six 
months; but we are not here to criticize 
the utterances of individuals amongst 
the Commissioners or those who have 
been speakers at private meetings, the 
Society of Arts and so forth. I regret 
some of those utterances myself as well 
as anyone, but I certainly cannot see 
their applicability to the present debate. 
The chief charge which was made against 
the scheme on a previous occasion, but 
not so much to-night, is that it takes 
away the endowment from the poor and 
gives it to the middle-classes. Hon. 
Gentlemen who think they have read 
these schemes and studied the real facts 
of the case—I cannot understand it— 
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anythin. 4 more false upon the face of it 
cannot be conceived. It has been said 
—‘‘ By the poor we do not mean the 
ordinary poor, we mean the very poor.’ 
I could show you a large number of 
shops and dwellings which evidently are 
in the hands of substantial people, and 
I can show one or two in the hands of 
wealthy people, the shops being very 
much above the usual character of shops 
in the district; the children of those 
parts are in the school. It does not 
give the number of children admitted 
to any other but elementary schools. 
he! sa looking into it you will see that 
where a man has three children he has 
got two in one school and one in another. 
It is said there are poor people in all 
classes. That is perfectly true. Well, 
then, Sir, with regard to the districts 
which are to be affected, the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Kent told us that the Cor- 
poration of the City of London had a 
perfect right to divert the benefits from 
Westminster and give them to other 
places. If the hon. Member for West 
Kent had listened to the speech of the 
Prime Minister he would have heard 
him admit that they had a legal right 
to do so. It is quite true that very often 
it is desirable in reforming these foun- 
dations to extend the areas. The scheme 
provides that one-third of the scholars 
should be orphans, and one-third chil- 
dren from elementary schools ; and surely 
it cannot be contended that the rich put 
their children in elementary schools! 
Considering that the College was planted 
in the midst of a population of 137,000, 
I apprehend that no reasonable ground 
can be urged for extending the area, so 
as to include the City which is already 
gorged with endowments. I hold in my 
hand a list of 17 parishes in the City of 
London, and their average population is 
181 men, women and children, and their 
total charitable endowments are £1,291 
a-year. Well, now, Sir, not one of those 

arishes has applied to the Endowed 
si Commissioners for schemes to 
provide for the education of City chil- 
dren—not one of those parishes to every 
one of which Section 30 of the Act was 
open, and which might have come to 
the Commissioners for a scheme, and to 
divert a scheme from those endowments, 
which are frightfully wasted—not one of 
them has taken advantage of that sec- 
tion of the Act of Parliament—not that 
they had not the example before them, 
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And when my hon. Friend the Member 
for the City spoke of the grocers’ scheme, 
I can hardly believe he has read that 
scheme, because that scheme is, indeed, 
a noble scheme—they devote £30,000 
partly from funds over which they have 
control, and partly from useless and 
mischievous tolls—they have created a 
second or third rate school open without 
favour, and without patronage—without 
reserving any patronage whatever in re- 
spect of it. It seems to me that that is 
an example which the parishes to which 
I allude and the Corporation of the City 
of London might well follow instead of 
seeking to appropriate the poor man’s 
ewe lamb. They will not use their own 
endowments which the law allows them 
to do for the purpose of giving educa- 
tion—they will not take advantage of 
that which they come whining to us to 
do. The hon. Member told us of a rich 
man who had a large flock of sheep, and 
he wanted to entertain a stranger. He 
declined to kill his own sheep, but went 
to his neighbour and took away his ewe 
lamb from him. That is the story which 
has always occurred to me in consider- 
ing a matter of this description. The 
City of London School has been quoted 
frequently enough. The City of London 
School is an admirable school. It has 
been created out of a small portion of 
some funds which were originally left 
entirely for the education of four poor 
boys. Part of those funds is devoted to 
the City of London School, and another 
part goes nobody knows whither ; but if 
it was legal to make it into so good a 
school that it retained boys to the age 
of 18 or 19, and actually even till they 
obtained a scholarship, how can they 
say we are robbing the poor? Well, 
then, there is the subject of selection, 
and we are told that these are details, 
and that the question is whether elee- 
mosynary principle is to apply. I wish 
hon. Gentlemen to think a little of this. 
It does not mean as has been constantly, 
and without sufficient reason, asserted, 
mere intellectual capacity. It includes 
honesty and good conduct; and it is ne- 
cessary again to repeat what has been 
repeated before, because it seems to make 
no impression upon hon. Gentlemen— 
that this is not a question of competitive 
examination. The real issue is whether 
pupils are to be selected by some respon- 
sible body or by irresponsible patronage. 
Selection by merit, which I construe as 
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including honesty and good conduct, as 
well as mere intellectual ability, stimu- 
lates both parent and child; but, on the 
other hand, selection by private patron- 
age fosters idleness on the part of the 
child, and neglect on the part of the 
parent. It is open to them in every pos- 
sible way to ascertain the children who 
are the most deserving, and that is what 
is meant by merit; but it has been so 
constantly repeated that that admission 
is only to be by competitive examination 
that I almost begin to think that the 
people will begin to believe in it them- 
selves. I am not here to condemn com- 
petitive examination. It may be a yery 
fine institution; I have nothing to say 
against it. It is a mere bugbear to lead 
us away from the real issue, which is 
this, as I said just now, whether the 
election is to be made from a respon- 
sible body acting together upon some 
recognized principle, or whether it is to 
be left to the irresponsible patronage of 
individua's. Now, Sir, I really was 
astonished to hear the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Lambeth say that 
concessions might be made in this mat- 
ter. I certainly was under a different 
impression altogether. I was under the 
impression, and I am so still, that if the 
Governing Body were modified in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission all would follow straight. 
Then is it too much to ask that the in- 
terests of Westminster, and the interests 
of education, pure and simple, should 
be represented on the Governing Body 
of this Charity? I am very doubtful 
myself as‘to the advisability of vestries 
controlling either this or other schools. 
It appears to me that filtering it through 
the Westminster School Board for in- 
stance is an admirable means for com- 
bining the representation of the locality 
with the representation of the educa- 
tional requirements of the country. I 
believe that if that had been conceded 
we should never have heard of this Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend, and no doubt 
the Commissioners for their own peace 
of mind would have been very glad to 
have conceded it; but it seems to me 
that in interpreting the Act they had 
no choice, and that they were actually 
required to bring into light new schools, 
and to take a body organized for the 
purposes of school management, and not 
a body elected by a body of ratepayers 
already overwhelmed with duties which 
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the orm gratuitously enough. We 
pote Sead if said that in the case of 
the Grey Coat schools the school board 
had some difficulty in finding gentlemen 
ready to undertake the duty belonging 
to the Governing Body. That difficulty 
is met by the scheme. Now, Sir, it ap- 

ears to me that the hon. Member for 

est Kent has devoted the most argu- 
mentative part of his speech to argue 
against the amalgamation. For my part, 
I have heard with regret the opinion 
expressed against the amalgamation of 
neighbouring endowments, for by such 
amalgamation, besides gaining efficiency 
and unity of management along with 
economy of management, you also make 
it possible to carry out a due gradation 
of schools. I was very much surprised 
to hear the words that fell from the hon. 
Member for West Kent upon this part 
of the subject, because we all know that 
the hon. Member for West Kent has 
given a great deal of attention to this 
matter—the interests of education. I 
was very sorry to hear him give the 
weight of his authority to the scheme 
for the amalgamation of neighbouring 
foundations. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I beg your 
pardon, I do not object to amalgama- 
tions, but to being amalgamated. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON: There is com- 
munity of management and efficiency to 
be obtained, but that is a small part of 
the benefits you gain: the possibility 
of carrying out what is so much desired 
by all educationalists—the improvement 
of schools. You are unable to separate 
in three different ways between girls’ 
and boys’ schools, between boarding 
schools and day schools, and between 
two or three Greys and middle-class 
schools. It is with immense difficulty 
that this is ever carried out. In the 
case of schools in small country towns, 
the difficulty of altering the class of 
school is almost insuperable, but here 
the foundations are all together, and 
when there really was no argument that 
would hold water at all brought forward 
against amalgamation, I should have 
hoped that the public spirit of the Cor- 
poration of London—a great Corpora- 
tion which has done great things in 
former times—would have risen to the 
idea of carrying out this plan of grada- 
tion and classification instead of putting 
forward its power and wealth and influ- 
ence to defeat instead of to support a 
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scheme so beneficial to the poor and to 
the interests of education, and that upon 
the miserable plea of the value of these 
endowments, which are worth about 
£1,000 a-year. Now, Sir, I have only 
to advert to one more matter before I 
conclude the observations which I have 
to make to the House. If those Founders 
could be amongst us at this time, I think 
they would be the first to cry out— 
“‘ Save us from our friends.” I say this 
with regard to the Founders upon whose 
intentions such stress has been laid. I 
think if they could look up they would 
be the first to make that.outery. I think 
they would be pained to see how their 
intentions are disregarded. They, no 
doubt, started that kind of school which 
was the best for the interests of the 
poor, and of education in their days. 
But, Sir, I ask the House—is it likely 
that 300 years could elapse without 
seriously modifying the state of things. 
And do we not know—is it not notorious 
to all of us that the state of things is 
very much changed? And would not 
these pious Founders be shocked if they 
could be told that in this 19th century 
their foundations were to go not to be- 
nefit the poor, but to save the rates or 
the subscriptions, as the case may be, of 
a few comparatively wealthy individuals. 
Now, Sir, the word confiscation has been 
very properly used in the course of this 
debate—so frequently that, as the Prime 
Minister said, we have ceased to care 
much about it. But if that word is to 
be used it ought rather to be used with 
respect to the way in which these funds 
are now being used than with respect to 
what is contemplated under the scheme. 
I will not mention names or places, but 
I heard a conversation the other day, 
which I will mention to the House. It 
was this—one person said to another— 
‘‘ Well, there is such and such a foun- 
dation which does nothing on earth but 
save Mr. So and So £200 a-year. I 
think it scandalous.’’ Another gentle- 
man said—‘‘I think it scandalous the 
other way—to take it away from him.” 
Well, now, Sir, was it the wish of Lady 
Dacre that this foundation should be 
applied to teaching children to earn their 
living by honest labour? It was. It 
was the wish of that good lady. I be- 
lieve that everybody who has given 
patient attention to this subject, or the 
vast majority, consider that this hot- 
house system of taking children into 
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hospitals, clothing them, feeding them, 
and educating them, and taking the 
charge of them entirely away from their 
parents, is the very worst system that 
can be adopted for enabling children to 
fight the battle of life. If education is 
to be only elementary, we are distinctly 
lowering the ordinary type of education 
instead of raising it to those poor chil- 
dren, and then we are told we are fol- 
lowing. the Founder’s intention. It is 
not the Founder’s intention, and it flies 
entirely in the face of the Schools In- 
quiry Act—it is the fashion rather to 
call the Commission the conclusions of 
theorists and doctrinaires; I should 
rather call it the conclusions of those 
best qualified to judge, who, after long, 
patient, laborious investigation of a vast 
mass of facts extending over 800 schools, 
are better judges of what is wanted for 
education and for the poor than any 
isolated or small body. Well, then, Sir, 
we are told by the hon. Mover, and his 
remark was cheered from this side of 
the House that the greatest fallacy was 
acting adversely to the wishes of bene- 
volent donors. What, however, can be 
more encouraging to those who wish to 
give money for the benefit of the poor 
than to know that henceforth the State 
will not allow these foundations to lapse 
into a condition of neglect, but that they 
will be kept practically useful, according 
to the wants of the time? Was there 
ever a time in the whole history of Eng- 
land, when such noble foundations have 
been made as within the last 10 years. 
Without speaking of the munificent gifts 
of Mr. Peabody, I may mention the case 
of a lady, whose will was made within 
12 months ago, who has left, besides 
enormous benefactions in her lifetime, 
no less than £60,000 in charitable foun- 
dations. I may mention that at the 
town of Bradford the other day, no 
sooner had the scheme of the Endowed 
School Commissioners become law than 
a gentleman came forward and added a 
donation of £6,000 to the funds of the 
school there. Another instance came be- 
fore me lately in which a gentleman 
gave asum of £15,000 for educational 
purposes, and one of the very few con- 
ditions which he made was this—that 
the foundation should be overhauled by 
the Charity Commissioners, or by some 
similar body every 50 years, and applied 
to the best uses to which it could be ap- 
plied. The fact is that benevolent per- 
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sons are not deterred by any such appre- 
hensions, but are still giving largely to 
educational foundations, and such cases 
dispose conclusively of the argument that 
Founders would be scared away by well- 
considered changes like that which is 
now proposed. Now, Sir, in my humble 
judgment, the importance of the real 
question that the House has to decide, 
cannot be exaggerated. If every hon. 
Gentleman who is going to vote to-night 
had read the vast mass of correspondence 
which is showered upon us every day— 
if they had time to study it carefully, I 
should have had no fear whatever for 
the result. I do not often trouble the 
House, knowing the impossibility that 
Members should fully inform themselves, 
I felt bound to say a few words. I 
admire the Corporation of London as a 
public body. I have no interest one way 
or the other. I have a great many 
friends in the Corporation of the City of 
London. I admire them as a public 
body. The Endowed School Commis- 
sioners I know nothing of officially, and 
all I know is this that they have turned 
me off the only Governing Body to which 
I ever belonged; but I have a great in- 
terest in the cause of the poor and in 
education, and for the poorI plead ; and 
I applaud the advice given to the House 
on the first night of the Session by the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
—to remember that it has to fulfil the 
functions of a senate as well as those of 
a vestry. It appears to me that if we 
agree to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man we shall be, not indeed fulfilling 
the functions of a vestry, but minister- 
ing to those narrow views and paltry 
ends that have so often made the word 
‘vestry’? a byeword, and I should be 
unable to adopt the usual philosophic 
consolation—‘‘It will be all the same 
50 years hence ”’—for I shall go home in 
a melancholy frame of mind. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen seem to rejoice in my 
grief; I have no inclination whatever to 
do so in theirs, but I certainly shall go 
home without being able to apply that 
—— consolation to myself. When 

on. Members laugh, all I can say is 
that I should feel for them sincerely 
were they placed in a similar position. 
It is, Sir, a most painful thought to me 
that the interests of Westminster, of edu- 
cation, and of the poor, are at stake to- 
night; and the effect of this vote will be 
felt, perhaps, when we are forgotten, 
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but when the injury which will be done 
by the vote of the House will be past 
recalling. 

Mr. M‘LAREN—Mr. Speaker: I 
shall give my vote to-night with very 
great goodwill in favour of the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London thinking that the 
bequest was intended for the poor and 
that the scheme was for the benefit of 
a higher class, as I consider it the duty 
of the House to prevent the diversion 
of the few endowments still enjoyed by 
the poor. Sir, as far as I can under- 
stand the matter, it appears to me that 
the Government has helped to thwart a 
scheme for extending the income of 
Heriots’ Hospital, Edinburgh, which 
was bequeathed specially for the poor, 
to other classes and other objects. The 
principle of the present scheme being 
the same as was put forward in that 
case, in my humble judgment it ought 
likewise to be set aside. Sir, it is for 
these short reasons without going fur- 
ther into the question that I shall feel 
it my duty, without hesitation, to sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, in rising 
to address the House, on the question 
before it, I beg to say that I think 
Westminster ought to be represented 
on the Governing Body, and I believe 
it is on the whole expedient that these 
four educational charities should be re- 
arranged in the interests of the poor, 
for whom they were designed. It might 
have been better to leave Emanuel 
Hospital distinct and to consolidate the 
other three; but I do not object to the 
scheme on that ground, and my sym- 
pathies are rather with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) than 
with the hon. Gentleman who has 
brought forward the Motion. It seems 
to me, Sir, that the real issue is not 
whether it is expedient that the Cor- 
poration should be Governors, or whe- 
ther its scheme is a good one, but, 
rather, whether the scheme of the Com- 
missioners is really the best that can 
be devised, and I further think that 
it should be tested by the direction of 
the Founders ‘that children should be 
brought up in good and laudable arts, 
whereby they might better live in time 
to come by honest labour”—a design 
which is consistent with public policy 
and with modern views, except, indeed, 
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the notion of some that education be- 
stowed on the poor otherwise than on 
the principle of competitive examination 
is injurious rather than beneficial. A 
dull and stupid but respectable boy, has, 
perhaps, a stronger claim than a quick 
intelligent boy, for without a regular 
school training he would have little 
chance in the world. The action of the 
Commissioners I admit has been bene- 
ficial in many cases; but, Sir, I object 
to their scheme as a diversion of the 
large sum of £10,000 of the funds from 
the poor. Let me call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Fitch, reporting in 1870 
on King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
which was designed for the poor, stated 
that it was attended by children of the 
lower middle class who paid nothing, 
while the poor for whose benefit it was 
originally intended went to other schools 
where they had to pay something like 
2d. or 3d. a-week for such learning as 
they got. At first sight that may ap- 
pear to be hard upon the lower classes, 
but the fact is that to a great extent 
they are self-excluded from the benefits 
of the free school. There is a strongly 
marked tendency on the part of all classes 
to separate themselves from other classes 
in matters of education. Thus well-to-do 
people will not send their children to 
schools where a large proportion of the 
scholars are taken from the lower classes, 
and the lower classes cannot afford to 
allow their children to attend schools 
where a good education is given for a 
sufficient time to profit by it. But in 
the face of this fact the scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners pro- 
poses, that while a large number of 
children of the lower classes shall be 
freely admitted to the day and boarding 
schgols to be established under it other 
children are to pay £25 per annum for 
being educated in them. Now, Sir, 
though I fully appreciate the spirit that 
prompts this desire to bind the two classes 
together, I feel that the proposal is an 
impracticable one, and will result in 
transforming the schools into middle- 
class schools, and in depriving the poor 
of Westminster altogether of the be- 
nefit of the endowment. Then, Sir, under 
another part of the scheme it will be 
open to the Governors to put into the 
schools orphans, not from Westminster 
alone, but from any part of the king- 
dom, which I hold to be contrary to the 
intention of the Founders who intended 
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that the benefits of the charity should 
be confined to the children of the poor 
of Westminster, Chelsea, and Hayes. I 
regret that there is not some interme- 
diate tribunal between the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners and this House 
before whom questions of this kind could 
be discussed and settled. I look upon 
the appeal to the Privy Council in reality 
as a mere nullity, because that body can 
only deal with the question whether or 
not the Commissioners have exceeded 
the powers which the Act of Parliament 
gave them, and cannot enter into the 
merits of the scheme which they have 
originated, and which was objected to 
by those who are interested in the en- 
dowment affected by it. I think that it 
would be quite practicable for the Com- 
missioners to frame some scheme under 
which the children of the poor of West- 
minster, Chelsea, and Hayes may obtain 
the benefit of free education, and under 
which the right of patronage might be 
transferred from the individual Gover- 
nors to a Board who would be instructed 
to judge of each case by its merits. I 
think, Sir, the House will agree with 
me that in this way children might rise 
step by step from the national and ele- 
mentary school, and ultimately to the 
University. In conclusion, therefore, I 
would call on the House by its vote 
to-night, not to allow the intention of 
the Founder of this Hospital to benefit 
the poor of Westminster to be departed 


from. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: When we 
consider the efforts which both sides of 
the House have made to secure a full 
attendance, it is obvious that there lies 
behind the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Crawford) 
much more important issues than the 
existence of Emanuel Hospital. The 
issues which he has raised are calm and 
reasonable. He asks us whether there 
is any justification for interfering with 
the purpose and management of the 
Hospital, and whether its present sys- 
tem does not provide for the poor and 
needy better than the proposed scheme 
of the Commissioners. I need not re- 
mind the House that the reiterated alle- 
gation of confiscation is a complete mis- 
understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of law. A public trust in property 
has no analogy to the rights of private 
possession. The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men are mere trustees, not even ap- 
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—— by the Founder, but by Queen 
izabeth. The State, when it passes 
over a trust, still remains supreme 
trustee and may alter it according to 
public necessities. The Municipal Act 
of 1835 passed over educational trusts 
from the municipalities to distinct bodies 
of trustees, but no one called that con- 
fiscation. The Corporation of London, 
by its power, got itself excepted on that 
occasion. The Governors were the first 
to initiate reform in 1870, and they were 
perfectly justified, for public opinion was 
united in condemning the hospital sys- 
tem. Here is Emanuel Hospital, with 
£2,300 a-year, teaching 64 children, no 
better and no worse than an inspected 
elementary school, which would contract 
to do the educational part of the work 
for £29 a-year, or at 9s. per head. That 
is the value of the educational advan- 
tages offered to the children under all 
the baneful influences of hospital life. 
They live in contact with alms people, 
immured in monastic seclusion, cut off 
from home influences and home affec- 
tions, respecting neither themselves nor 
their parents, who have cast off on others 
their parental duties and obligations. 
What has been the outcome of Emanuel 
Hospital from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
to this year in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria? There is not a parish school in 
Scotland with £100 a-year from rates 
which could not point to a roll of boys 
who have risen in the world through its 
educational influences. Where are the 
laurels to grace the brows of the Alder- 
men in the management of Emanuel 
Hospital, with 20 times that endow- 
ment? The Papers sent in for our in- 
formation admit that it has not contri- 
buted to the intellectual advancement of 
the scholars. But we must not blame 
the Governors so much as the Hospital 
system for this failure. Boys in hospitals 
become stunted in intellect, dwarfed in 
morals, and destitute of individuality 
and independence. When the Governors 
proposed reform they acted rightly ; but 
they acted wrongly and unfairly in attri- 
buting to the Commissioners a want of 
consideration for the wishes of the Foun- 
dress, when their own scheme violates 
her intention far more profoundly. Adap- 
tation of original designs to existing ne- 
cessities is the truest method of carrying 
out a Founder’s intentions. The Gover- 
nors in their first scheme demand supe- 
riority over that of the Commissioners 
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by a more distinct recognition of religion. 
They even give the form of prayer which 
the school Shildren are to say each night 
before going to bed. If the subject were 
not too sacred, I would read that prayer 
to the House, because it betrays, in a re- 
markable manner, the spirit of subser- 
viency in which the children are brought 
up. The children are ordered to pray 
that they may meet the worthy Gover- 
nors, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, in the heavenly kingdom. As 
I shall show, from their own words, that 
the Governors have no intention of allow- 
ing these poor scholars to rise to their 
own level on earth, the hope expressed 
in this prayer may contain in it a con- 
solation, but it savours much of that 
more popular form of prayer for village 
schools— 
“God bless the squire and his relations, 
And help us in our proper stations.”’ 

This spirit of subserviency is betrayed 
all through the printed Papers. I quote 
in their own words the object of the 
school— 

“ Hewers of wood and drawers of water would 

still be wanted, and in properly educating such 
to fag their living Ks their honest labour, as 
Lady Dacre directed, Emanuel Hospital is ful- 
filling its proper function in the work of edu- 
cation.” 
Now, here the Governors put a very 
humble, and, as I think, unjustifiable 
interpretation on Lady Dacre’s words, 
which are that her school shall be ‘ for 
the bringing up of children in virtue 
and in good and laudable arts.” These 
are words quite as capable of a large 
and generous, as of a low and ,con- 
tracted interpretation. But the Gover- 
nors defend their view by a sentence 
which, as it is the essence of their op- 
position, I commend to your special 
attention. They say— 

“We are charged with having made no at- 
tempt to make the school the means of eliciting 
superior qualities and promoting the possessors 
of them. We freely admit the charge, and we 
should hold it to be a breach of our trust to 
divert the bounty intended for the poor and 
destitute for the purposes of higher education. 
This is the question between the Commissioners 
and ourselves,” 

You will observe that this sentence con- 
tains a non sequitur. You may have 
poor and destitute, and yet you may give 
them a higher education. But the Go- 
vernors would still reply—‘‘ We glory 
in not having done so, for our school is 
for the hewers of wood and the drawers 
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of water, and it is not for us to care for 
their intellectual development.” Yet, 
with singular contradiction, their first 
scheme provides for an upper school in 
which Greek and Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and mathematics, are to be taught 
—a wonderful education for hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. But as 
their new schools are to be transported 
to a genteel suburb of London, perhaps 
they contemplated a school for the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood. If so, 
these shrieks of plundering the poor will 
have little effect upon us. Struck by 
the inconsistency of their argument, this 
higher school disappears in the new 
scheme of the Governors, who dive again 
into low education. Well, if they revert 
to the policy described in that remark- 
able sentence which I read, I say with- 
out fear of contradiction in this House, 
that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
ought to be deprived of exclusive ma- 
nagement of educational endowments 
for the poor. The Corporation of Lon- 
don is ancient, and such ideas of edu- 
cation are very ancient and obsolete. 
They are as antiquated as some of the 
statutes of Emanuel Hospital itself, for 
in these I find careful provision made 
for expelling the inmates when they 
commit sorcery or witchcraft, or when 
they have had their ears or limbs lopped 
off by the executioner. Well, but that 
was the position which the Governors 
have taken till a few days ago in the 
piles of documents which they have 
heaped on us. But last Friday they 
issued a new paper, in which is a letter 
to the Commissioners renouncing this 
glory of their past management. In 
this they say— 

“In deference to the views which the Com- 
missioners have propounded, and with which 
the Governors agree, of giving the opportunity 
to a poor child who may show an aptitude for 
rising in the social scale,” 
they absolutely propose to keep such a 
child in their school up to 15 on the 
mere A B CO of education. Then they 
console themselves with the belief that 
three out of every 1,000 children may 
desire higher education, and they think, 
but they do not promise, that they may 
help these few up to 18. For their in- 
formation, I may tell them that the 
Scotch experience in parish schools gives 
70 in the 1,000, not three ; so their good 
intentions will likely collapse, and they 
will take refuge in their old do-nothing 
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policy. If they were sincere in their 
half-hearted recantation of a most miser- 
able error, then they would practically 
give up their opposition; for the object 
of the Commissioners’ scheme is to carry 
out this intellectual development of me- 
ritorious children in a rational and prac- 
tical way, suitable for the future occu- 
pations of the working classes. There 
is a chief reason for hostility to this 
scheme, very operative with the Gover- 
nors, but which has been well kept in 
the back ground in their representations 
to us. Itis the abolition of their pri- 
vate patronage by the substitution of 
merit on the part of the children. The 
Governors fancy that we have forgotten 
the teachings of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission. That Commission pointed 
out that selection by patronage produced 
baneful results in education. Since 1869 
large experience has been gained, and 
it proves the truth of the principles then 
enunciated. Take the case of Birming- 
ham, where the trustees of King Ed- 
ward’s Schools voluntarily renounced 
their selection by patronage, and ad- 
mitted boys of proved merit. I appeal 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon) whether this system has 
not been crowned with signal success. 
In that town the most lively differences 
exist on subjects of education, but I am 
informed that there is a perfect con- 
sensus of opinion as to the benefits of 
the abolition of patronage in regard to 
the admission of scholars to the endowed 
schools. Allow me to give another in- 
stance which is peculiarly valuable, be- 
cause, unless I much mistake, it is the 
model on which the Commissioners have 
built the scheme which now engages 
our attention. Any hon. Gentleman who 
has visited Edinburgh must have been 
struck with the palatial edifices which 
surround it. These are hospital schools, 
which, however, find it difficult to pro- 
cure inmates, because the Scotch people 
now condemn the hospital system. The 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh pos- 
sessed three of these schools, having an 
income of £20,000. Only 230 children 
were benefited, or, I should rather say, 
injured by these endowments. A few 
years ago-the Merchant Company abo- 
lished the hospital system, and founded 
day schools, in which the free places 
were opened to merit instead of to pa- 
tronage, grading the education accord- 
ing to different conditions and wants in 
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life, and converting the hospitals into 
boarding-schools, having also free places 
open to the meritorious children of the 
day schools. The result has been that, 
instead of the cramped education which 
was given to 230 children, 4,600 children 
now receive the benefits of the graded 
education. A considerable proportion 
pay fees, and enable the foundationers 
to participate in the benefits of a large 
and efficient teaching staff. On the old 
system, the Governors could only pay 
£1,700 to their teachers; now they pay 
£20,000 a-year. It is by the contribu- 
tions of paying pupils that foundationers 
receive such large benefits, and hon. 
Members who have objected to the 
scheme of the Commissioners, because 
they allow paying pupils to attend the 
schools, cannot have given full conside- 
ration to the large benefits which flow 
from this participation. These weighty 
experiences in Birmingham and Edin- 
burgh ought to convince the House that 
the conceptions of the Commissioners are 
not theoretical, but are of the largest 
practical and beneficent application. The 
establishment of graded schools, some 
just above the primary, and others giving 
technical instruction suitable for indus- 
trial occupations, as the Commissioners 
proposed to found by their scheme, would 
be of enormous value to the poor. The 
rich have their grammar schools and 
Universities ; the poor in England have 
nothing but the three R’s of the pri- 
mary schools—a miserable level of edu- 
cation. There is nothing for their clever 
boys to aim at, nothing that will help 
them to use their intellectual faculties 
as a means of promoting them in the 
industrial pursuits of life. To supply 
that want the House passed the En- 
dowed Schools Act, the purpose of which, 
as stated in the Preamble, is “to place 
a liberal education within the reach of 
all classes.”. To carry out the intentions 
of Parliament, as thus expressed, the 
Commissioners have carefully framed 
this scheme. In itself it is undoubtedly 
good, and well adjusted in its relations 
to the poor. Then and not now is the 
time to criticize the general action of 
the Commissioners; but the scheme for 
Emanuel Hospital should be decided 
irrespective of those general considera- 
tions. If we arrive at a hostile vote 
to-night, a severe blow will be struck, 
not atthe Commissioners, but at the 
principles represented by them—namely, 
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that the poor, like the rich, should have 
an education fitted to advance them in 
their several callings. Before I sit down, 
let me remind you that our vote does 
not affect merely the question whether 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
don are to have the exclusive manage- 
ment of a small Hospital in Westminster, 
or share that management with the 
people of Westminster. The Governors 
are no doubt important civic dignitaries, 
and have around them prandial halluci- 
nations of greatness. Their small in- 
terests have therefore swollen to vast 

roportions. Fortunately, however, they 

ave put the general principles of their 
case clearly before you, and these issues 
are expressed in unmistakeable lan- 
guage. For my own part, I think that 
these issues are not only unwise, but 
highly ignoble. Nevertheless, there they 
are, and upon them we must vote. They 
tell us that it is none of their duty to 
elicit superior faculties among the poor, 
or to promote the possessors of them. I 
use their own words once more—‘*‘ This 
is the question between the Commis- 
sioners and ourselves.” Upon this ques- 
tion your votes will be judged to-night, 
and depend upon it that the working 
classes will well scan our votes when 
they understand the ignoble issue which 
the Corporation of London has raised. 
Let us by accepting the scheme of the 
Commissioners tell the Governors and 
tell the people that we approve the 
scheme precisely because we do sympa- 
thize with the efforts of the poor to 
better their condition. I do not believe 
that Lady Dacre ever did intend to have 
that narrow construction put upon words 
which in themselves are large and gene- 
rous. But if she did, the living are not 
always to be governed by the dead. Why 
even our most solemn Acts of Parliament 
are reversed and altered by succeeding 
generations. Are the statutes of a charit- 
able Founder never to be revised so as 
to render them suitable to changed times? 
The State is supreme trustee for all 
educational endowments. And it is wise 
and necessary for a State to elicit supe- 
rior merit among the poor, and to pro- 
mote its possessors, because the intellec- 
tual fund of a nation never can be too 
large, and in our country it is much im- 
poverished. But, as supreme trustee of 
educational endowments, the State has a 
larger duty even than this. It is bound to 
diffuse knowledge and learning, so that 
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they may become the heritage of all its 
citizens—not according to the accidents 
of birth, but according to the natural 
distribution of intellectual faculties. For 
the poor, education is their sole chance 
of heritage, and when they feel that 
they, as well as the rich, may partici- 
pate freely in it, you will give far more 
enduring securities for social order than 
by adopting the views of the Governors 
of Emanuel Hospital when they ask you 
to help them in keeping down education 
to the lowest level of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, without eliciting 
their superior faculties and without pro- 
moting the possessors of them. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, in 
the course of this debate two difficult 
questions have been argued with great 
power and ability—the one general and 
the other more particular— and the 
general question is as to how far the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners have been 
acting in conformity with the spirit 
and intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, while the particular question is 
how they have discharged their duties 
with reference to the scheme for Emanuel 
Hospital. Now, Sir, these two questions 
are wholly distinct from each other, and 
the answer to them depends on such dis- 
tinct considerations, that in my humble . 
opinion they ought not to have been 
brought before the House at the same 
time, because it is impossible to arrive 
at a fair conclusion upon them when 
they are taken together. Indeed the 
former question can scarcely be decided 
by the House at all, inasmuch as it has 
been referred to a Select Committee 
which has not as yet reported upon it. 
Therefore I shall say nothing more about 
it at the present moment, except to re- 
serve to myself the full power of con- 
sidering it whenever it may be brought 
under the consideration of this House. 
If, however, the particular question 
had been brought forward by itself I 
should have been able to form a clear 
and distinct opinion with regard to it. 
Now, Sir, my hon. Friend and Colleague, 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, has rested that question solely 
on the intentions of the Founder which 
my hon. Friend insisted ought to be 
upheld. Far be it from me to dispute 
that proposition; but then those in- 
tentions should be liberally interpreted 
in order to adapt them to the require- 
ments of the age. Well, now Sir, after 
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the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, I think 
there cannot be a doubt in any man’s 
mind that the intention of the Foundress, 
Lady Dacre, in this particular instance 
was not the intention which has been 
advocated on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. In my 
judgment the intention of Lady Dacre 
was that without circumscribing the 
locality or the parishes or the places in 
which the education was to be carried 
on—both the almshouse and the school 
should be intimately connected with the 
City of Westminster. This House evi- 
dently assented to the proposition of the 
First Minister of the Crown with re- 
ference to the first 20 children who were 
thus to be provided for, but when the 
question afterwards arose whether the 
same principle is to be applied to any 
accumulations by which the fund had 
been increased, a doubt seemed to be en- 
tertained as to how the accumulation 
should be applied. Now Sir, it is some 
years since I practised in the Court of 
Chancery, but 1 will venture to say, not- 
withstanding that, that no principle is 
more just and clear than this — that 
when a fund has been given for charit- 
able objects, and in the course of time 
it has greatly increased, it is invariably 
applied in an extended scheme for the 
benefit of those objects who were 
originally intended to be applied. And 
although in this no particular locality 
has been actually designated in the. will 
of Lady Dacre, yet all the circumstances 
show that Westminster was to be the 
principal object of her bounty ; and, so, 
as far as we can, in extending the scheme 
according to the requirements of the 
age, I think we ought to have special 
regard to that part of the metropolis in 
preference to the City or any other part 
of it. Now, Sir, the hon. Member for 
Lambeth made an admirable and in- 
teresting speech on behalf the City; 
but throughout that speech it was per- 
fectly evident that he could not main- 
tain to the full the instructions which 
had been placed in his hands. It cannot 
but be regretted I think, that the hon. 
Member omitted all allusion to the 
schemes which have been proposed from 
time to time on the part of the Go- 
vernors, as well as to the counter schemes 
which have been proposed on the part 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
In a matter of this importance everything 
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of these two Bodies. In the first in- 
stance I thought that the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners were very much 
to blame for not having attended more 
carefully to the propositions which the 
City were empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment to offer for their consideration, and 
in my opinion they certainly ought not to 
have dismissed them so summarily as 
they evidently did. In my opinion also 
they are further to blame for having a 
little exceeded their duty, in proposing 
their scheme in such a shape that the 
House of Lords had no alternative but 
to refer it to. the Queen in Council. By 
this original scheme it was proposed to 
give no more than three or four mem- 
bers of the Governing Body to the City 
of London, and in other respects it had 
too little regard to the objects of the 
Charity. The scheme now gives to the 
Corporation of the City of London a 
majority of the Governing Body, and the 
objects of the Charity as contemplated 
by the Foundress. Of the rival schemes 
as at present submitted, I am decidedly 
of opinion that that of the Commis- 
sioners must be preferred. The scheme 
of the Corporation of London proposes 
that both day and boarding schools 
should be built 20 miles jn the country ; 
but everybody knows that children can- 
not go 20 miles to a day school, so that 
the children in Westminster would be 
virtually excluded. The scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners is, 
that the day schools are to be in West- 
minster; and then the only question 
will turn upon the mode in which these 
children will be qualified to enter. Ac- 
cording to the scheme of the Corpora- 
tion of London, they are to enter by 
selection—that is to say at the will of 
the Aldermen — not to use the word 
‘“‘ patronage.” Under the other scheme 
they are to be taken from the elementary 
schools, in which all the children of the 
poor—the very class whom Lady Dacre 
intended to benefit — will be equally 
considered, with this difference only, 
that the preferable choice will-be made 
as the reward of industry, and not as a 
favour to the negligent and idle. Now, 
Sir, I should indeed be very sorry to say 
anything against observing the inten- 
tions of the benevolent Foundress. No 
hon. Member has stronger opinions than 
I entertain myself about carrying out 
such intentions, provided they are 
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of the age in which we live. Nor, in- 
deed, should I be found opposing views 
which have been very earnestly pressed 
upon us by the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, in respect of offering a gratuitous 
education to poorer children. My belief 
is that the opportunity of doing so is 
better given by the scheme of the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners than it 
would be by the scheme of the Corpora- 
tion of London. I am afraid that I shall 
not please those who cheer me by what I 
am now going to add. The Government 
themselves have referred the general 
question to a Committee, and it certainly 
is a grave question whether the House 
ought to come to an absolute decision 
on a particular scheme like this until it 
has determined on the nature of the 
powers which it is intended to confer 
upon the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners in respect to future schemes that 
may be propounded and settled by them. 
In saying this, I am perfectly aware 
that I am taking a course which it is 
very difficult to tread without stum- 
bling, and I have great doubt whether 
I should not vote against the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the City, or whether 
I should not abstain from voting, which 
I never do voluntarily if I can avoid it. 
But, Sir, believing that it is a matter of 
immense importance that the Endowed 
Schools Commission should be carried 
on with the full concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, the only conclusion I can arrive 
at, however unsatisfactory it may be to 
myself and te others is, that I have no 
other alternative but to vote with the 
hon. Member for the City until that con- 
currence is clearly ascertained. I shall 
not. do that with the view of stopping 
the scheme of the Commissioners, but in 
order that it may be adopted after 
mature deliberation as to what are the 
powers which the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners are to be entitled to exercise 
with the full concurrence of Parliament. 
This I believe will be the bést way of 
giving satisfaction to the country upon 
a question of such vital importance as 
that which has now been brought under 
our notice. 

Mr. AtpermMaAN W. LAWRENCE: 
Sir, at this late hour, I will only detain 
the House a few moments. The hon. 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh stated that the views of the 
Corporation of the City of London were 
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as ancient as they were obsolete. I will 
recall to his notice the City of London 
School, and what the Inquiry Commis- 
sioners said with respect to that school, 
for the purpose of showing how ancient 
are the views of the Corporation of the 
City of London. Mr. Fearon states, 
with reference to the City of London 
School— 


“This education is as cheap as it is good, 
and subject to the limits of the school it is 
practically open to all respectable persons re- 
siding within 20 miles of St. Paul’s. I have 
now mentioned some of the principal pecu- 
liarities in this school which seem to me to 
deserve the attention of the Commissioners. I 
will only add that this school has struck me as 
by far the best among the second grade, by far 
the nearest approach to my idea of a good 
secondary school; and as an institution which 
is, most unquestionably, of the highest use and 
value to the country.” 


And he also there states the two facts 
which particularly struck him in inspect- 
ing the school were the thoroughness, 
the precision, exactness, and soundness 
of the elementary work, and the scien- 
tific way in which everything was taught 
from its first rudiments; the care that 
was taken to make the boys grasp the 
principles upon which their knowledge 
was based. Now, Sir, I think that the 
Corporation of the City of London has 
entirely vindicated its character with 
respect to its view of education, because 
it is admitted that the City of London 
School stands upon a proud pre-eminence 
as to the education given there, and as 
to the liberal principles of the masters, 
and therefore I think it cannot be said 
that the views of the Corporation are 
ancient with respect to education. With 
respect to the scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners which we are dis- 
cussing to-night, it is not so small a 
matter. Emanuel Hospital stands in 
the front of the hospital schools 
throughout the country ; and it is looked 
upon as a matter of great importance 
how the scheme is received in this 
House. We hear much of the benefits 
arising from the examinations and exhi- 
bitions in the upper schools. And it is 
now attempted to introduce the principle 
even in the lower schools. Are we to 
have it said—are we to affirm the prin- 
ciple that in future there shall be no 
free education throughout this country, 
unless that free education shall be given 
to those whom the hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh says are 
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likely to rise high in the schools? 
But there are large numbers who have 
neither the opportunity nor the capa- 
bility of receiving a high education. 
Are boys of the ages of six or seven 
to be trained for examination in order 
to obtain a gratuitous education as what 
is called the ‘‘ Reward of Merit?” 
With the permission of the House I will 
read an advertisement from Zhe Times, 
which shows how very soon demand regu- 
lates supply, and how supply is equal 
tothedemand. Soon after the Endowed 
Schools Act was passed in 1869, about 
1870 there was an enunciation by the 
Commissioners of their views, and in 
1871 there appeared this advertisement 
in The Times— 


“ Parents who have boys to place at schools 
should send for particulars to a grinder of 
small boys, who teaches by a simple and most 
successful method.” 


That was followed up the next day by 
the following advertisement— 


“Teaching extraordinary; boys prepared for 
a public schvol; every subject taught upon an 
entirely new plan; Latin taught in two months. 
In four months a pupil has done his Latin and 
Greek from the beginning, has begun Latin 
verse, and is reading Greek Testament; Gram- 
mars thoroughly known, with formation of Greek 
tenses. English subjects taught by an equally 
new and successful method—no copy book, no 
spelling book, no dictation—but spelling and 
writing guaranteed. Boys are not crammed, 
and not pressed, but thoroughly taught. A 
time-table, which is never exceeded by five 
minutes. No boy over 13 received, and pre- 
ference given to those between 10 and 11 who 
have never been to school.” 


It is a great defect in the Endowed 
Schools Act that, the moment the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners have 
submitted a scheme to the Education 
Department, there is no power anywhere 
to alter or amend it. The Education 
Department can only approve or reject, 
and the appeal before the Privy Coun- 
cil is only a technical one — there is 
no power except to reject. So that, 
after the scheme has been brought 
before the Educational Department, it 
is perfectly unalterable. The House of 
Commons can only address Her Majesty, 
praying Her to refuse her assent to the 
scheme. Sir, without trespassing longer 


upon the patience of the House, I ask 
the House to vote for the Motion of my 
hon. Friend and Colleague. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I believe in 
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every remark that has fallen from the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge. But it seems to me that the 
simple thing which we have to consider 
is this—is the scheme which has been 
proposed by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners a good scheme, and indirectly 
is it a better scheme than is offered by 
the City? Now, without pretending to 
be anything like satisfied with the 
scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, I am bound to say that, after 
having opposed some of their schemes, 
that this seems to me the very best 
scheme, and the one perhaps which, of 
all others, is the most Sentecting of con- 
sideration—the scheme which we are 
now considering—and I venture to assert 
that if there had not been a powerful 
Corporation before us, interested in the 
question, there is not a single proposal 
presented by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners that would not have passed 
the House. What seems surprising to 
me is this—that the City should think 
that they have been hardly used. ‘Well, 
it seems to me not improbable, as it 
often happens in the political mysteries 
of this country, that if the City should 
succeed this evening they will soon find, 
so far as their present interest is con- 
cerned, that it is a dearly bought victory. 
Well now, Sir, much has been said this 
evening about the wills of Founders. 
But, happily, the question has been so 
much narrowed that there is not much 
to say. I fully endorse the doctrine of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge, in which he said that the will 
of the Foundress should be respected 
and interpreted by the experience and 
and thoughts of the age. I ask the 
House, can any one doubt how entirely 
the circumstances under which this en- 
dowment was made have changed during 
the last 20 years. In the first place, 
300 years ago, when Lady Dacre made 
her generous gift to the poor, there 
was no public provision for elementary 
education, except that which was of- 
fered by charities of this description. 
Now, the elementary education of the 
poor is guaranteed by the State; con- 
sequently, if you devote endowments 
to the education of the poor, what do 
you do? You devote endowments not 
to the poor, but to the relief of the 
rates. This endowment amounts to 
about £2,000 a-year. It was said by a 
Member of the Commission the other 
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night that one-fifth of the rates is paid 
to the poor. Therefore, if you spend 
the whole of this £2,000 in elementary 
education, you will distribute £400 of 
this very fund amongst the poor, and 
you will give the remaining £1,600 to 
retired merchants, the millionaires, and 
the wealthy traders. I ask the House, 
is this doing justice to the poor? I say 
that itis not. But I hope that I am not 
one of those unreasonable beings who 
think that everything in the past is in- 
ferior to that which exists in the future; 
but I do believe that in some things we 
have improved, and in nothing so much 
as the way in which we look upon the 
poor. 200 years ago—100 years ago 
even—it was a fashion for high-minded 
Pe persons as good—as able 
as Lady Dacre, to think that the object 
of creating charitable endowments was 
to keep the poor in the position in which 
they were born. I venture to say that 
in this respect there has been an entire 
revolution. We think at the present 
day that what we ought to do with the 
poor is not to keep them in the position 
in which they were born, but to do every 
thing that the Legislature can do to 
enable them to have a full, free, and 
fair opportunity for the exercise of those 
faculties with which they are endowed, 
by giving them a chance of rising in 
that position of life—so that they may 
ultimately obtain that position in life 
that they are qualified to fulfil, with 
much advantage to themselves and to 
the community at large. Now, Sir, this 
being the case, it seems to me that much 
in the course of this debate has been 
urged in defence of the City which seems 
to me extremely difficult to understand, 
and one thing which has been put for- 
ward by the City as against the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners is this—it is not 
difficult to show that the Commissioners 
are doing more by education than the 
City. Then it is said that the City is 
doing a great deal for the poor. What 
does the City propose to do? To con- 
stitute a boarding school for 100 boarders. 
That is the first part of their scheme. 
We have not got the smallest possible 
security that a single boy going to that 
school would be a poor boy—the school 
to be situated in the country. Now, 
Sir, let us look at the guarantees pro- 
vided by the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners. They say the persons who 
receive the reward for these endow- 
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ments must be educated in the elemen- 
tary schools, and they distinctly and 
emphatically lay down—I might al- 
most say with too great emphasis— 
that they must not live in elementary 
schools. But, in addition to that, they 
must also be poor children. Therefore, 
we have the most explicit guarantee 
that so much as the Endowed School 
Commissioners are concerned these en- 
dowments will be devoted to the poor. 
But now let us look at the second part 
of the scheme of the Corporation of the 
City of London. They propose to con- 
stitute a school of 300 scholars—not in 
Westminster—not in the City of London, 
but in some part of the whole country— 
it may be in Dover, it may be in Col- 
chester, it may be in Dublin, or any- 
where else—it may be 60 miles away 
from London. It is evidently contem- 
plated that this day school should be a 
middle-class school to which the middle 
classes of suburban residents can send 
their children. It is never contended 
that.a day school situated in one of the 
home counties should be a school which 
will afford the smallest possible advan- 
tage to the poor of Westminster, or to 
the poor of the City of London, or to the 
poor of the parishes of Chelsea. It seems 
to me that there is great danger in 
al'owing schools to be taken out of the 
centre of the population and put upon 
the fringe of cities in the country dis- 
tricts. If I could have my time over 
again in this House I certainly would 
oppose many schools being taken out of 
London which have been taken out of 
London, and in order to show you that I 
am not one alone in this House, I cer- 
tainly would join anyone in this House, 
when the case of the Birmingham scheme 
comes on, in resisting that being taken 
out of the centre of the town. I say 
that the scheme of the Corporation of 
London evidently contemplates making 
this a middle-class school, without any 
guarantee whatever that the poor of the 
metropolis will be benefited by it in any 
way whatever. And as I said just now 
there seems to be great danger in allow- 
ing schools to be taken away from the 
centres of populations. The City pro- 
poses the school to consist of 100 
boarders. I believe that it will have all 
the defects and vices of a charity school. 
Well, now, Sir, having said this much 
about the scheme of the Corporation of 
the City of London, let us look at what 
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the Commissioners propose to do on the 
other hand. In the first place, there is 
a boarding school in the City. What 
will that consist of? There is not the 
slightest security that it will not have 
all the defects and vices of a charity 
school. What is the City of London 
School? Because that is a case which 
always comes within their arguments. 
I know of the great and distinguishing 
success of that school. I admit it, but 
that is not a charity or hospital school. 
I know that there is no school that has 
furnished so many distinguished students 
to Universities as that school. But that 
is not a charity school—it is not a hospital 
school—anyone can go there. It is a 
school that is based upon the same prin- 
ciple as the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners have always contended for, and 
therefore it is an instance which cer- 
tainly does not support the argument of 
the hon. Member for the City of London. 
I do not think anyone could have read 
the printed matter which has been cir- 
culated upon this subject, or taken the 
trouble to ascertain the feelings of the 
people of Westminster—for I happen to 
live in the parish immediately affected 
by the scheme—without coming to this 
conclusion—that it is a great strike be- 
tween patronage and merit that is now 
going on, and it seems to me that this 
House cannot possibly decide a more 
important truth, and one more vitally 
affecting the future welfare of this coun- 
try. Now, if the City obtained its own 
way, how would these endowments be 
administered? There would be favours 
bestowed and favours received. What 
does that mean? Why, it means de- 
pendence, subserviency, and obsequious- 
ness. As a working man of West- 
minster said to me the other day—‘‘I 
am not going to crouch and cringe 
through Temple Bar for this favour ; if 
I ask for it I shall have to give some- 
thing in return, but if I have a boy of 
sufficient merit who can enter one of 
these schools because he proves himself 
to be meritorious; because he receives a 
good character—if he were admitted not 
as a favour but as a reward for his con- 
duct I should feel proud to accept the 
boon. It would sacrifice none of my 
self-respect.” Now, Sir, I promised the 
House when I commenced that I would 
be brief, and I am only going, in con- 
clusion, to say this—I am going to make 
an appeal to this House. There is at 
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the present moment before us an issue 
at stake which is of far greater impor- 
tance than the cause of education, and 
that is the freedom and independence of 
this House itself. I must say that if 
they had the slightest, doubt as to how 
they should vote I should have been de- 
cided at once by the way in which this 
question has been forced, and the way 
in which Members have been pressed. 
I believe there is a power which it is 
most important to resist if we are going 
to maintain the independence of Parlia- 
ment, and that is the influence of the 
Corporation of the City of London. I 
must say that it seems to me that the 
Corporation of the City of London have 
been liberally dealt with—they will pro- 
bably never get such good terms again, 
and if they are defeated they will have 
to attribute their defeat to no small ex- 
tent to the undue pressure which has 
been brought upon the House. I trust, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
the House will not accept the scheme, 
notwithstanding we have been told that 
the patronage of the City is at stake. 
In conclusion, I venture to say that 
much as we may respect the historic 
associations of the Corporation of the 
City of London—fully as we may re- 
cognize they have rendered in former 
times this country, we cannot accept 
them as the great educational authority 
for the City of London. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am not one 
of those Members of the House who are 
supposed by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) to be in terror 
of town clerks. Neither am I jealous of 
the. position of the Corporation of the 
City of London. On the ecntrary, I 
believe that that Corporation has done 
much for the freedom of this country; 
and I know that many localities which 
have been deprived of the benefits they 
had long received from their endowed 
schools look to this division with very 
great anxiety. I have presented not 
less than three Petitions from my own 
constituents in the sense of the Motion 
proposed by the hon. Member for the 
City of London. Therefore, Sir, with- 
out the fear of any town clerks before 
me, I intend to support the Motion 
which the hon. Gentleman has sub- 
mitted to this House; and the more so 
on account of the very remarkable 
speech which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
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of the Crown. To his supporters, who 
were then about to separate, that speech 
must have been what the French call 
trés appétisant ; but it was founded upon 
a total mistake, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman repeated over and over again, 
with respect to the appointment to these 
schools of children from other localities 
than the City of Westminster, that the 
Corporation of London had violated 
their trust, and defeated the charter 
under which they acted. [Mr. Guap- 
stone: No, I said the statutes.] I am 
sorry if I did not quite catch the mean- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
heard him advert to statutes; but the 
statutes are the creation of a former 
Governing Body. The Corporation of 
the City of London were not bound by 
the acts of their predecessors, but only 
by the will of the Founcer and the 
charter; and the language which the 
‘right hon. Gentleman used distinctly 
implied that they had been guilty of a 
breach of trust. The House separated, 
as it usually does at that particular hour, 
under that impression, and it was a 
totally erroneous impression. I happen 
to know that that was the case; and it 
recalled to my mind a passage in an 
address delivered by Mr. Carlyle to the 
University of Glasgow, where he said 
that of all disagreeable objects the most 
disagreeable was an eloquent man de- 
claiming upon false premises. That was 
precisely what the right hon. Gentleman 
was doing; but I shall not vote upon 
this occasion merely upon the narrow 
issue whether the scheme before us is 
the best. I have nothing to do with the 
scheme which was proposed by the Cor- 
poration of London. It has been re- 
jected ; and I hope that this House will 
to-night respond to the feeling of the 
country, the feeling of alarm which has 
been excited at finding that, although, 
when the House of Commons was en- 
gaged in passing an Act which em- 
powered a Commission to correct abuses, 
it was assured by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council that under that Com- 
mission no good school had any cause 
to fear undue interference, yet in cor- 
respondence with myself, a senior go- 
vernor of a charity in this country, this 
principle is distinctly enunciated ; I will 
not read it, but I have it here; that no 
matter how beneficial may have been the 
administration of a charity, it is the 
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settled policy, not of Parliament, but of 
the Commissioners—that hereafter the 
funds of that charity shall cease to be 
applied to elementary education, and 
that only some small portion of the 
sums hitherto applied; and I speak of 
the case of a charity in the administra- 
tion of which I have taken part for more 
than 20 years; that only some small 
portion of the funds hitherto applied to 
the free education of the poor shall be 
returned to them in the form of prizes 
for attainments. That has been plainly 
and distinctly enunciated, and I now 
declare before the House that no hon. 
Member, except it may have been the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, after the 
debates on the Endowed Schools Bill, 
believed that where there was a faultless 
administration the system was to be 
broken up in this way, and that funds 
which had been thus administered, and 
belonged to the poor themselves, to pro- 
vide them with an education that en- 
abled many of them to advance their 
position, should be so diverted. At this 
moment there is one of the senior clerks 
in the Bank of England, who was edu- 
cated at one of these schools; and I 
know several men who stand high in the 
administration of railway and other 
companies who were also educated in 
these schools. That is my reply to the 
hon. Member for Brighton, when he 
says that this gratuitous education, as 
he calls. it, is degrading. Sir, I hold 
that it is not gratuitous, that it is 
the property of these men themselves, 
and as much their inheritance as is 
my estate mine. The hon. Member 
says that such a position must have a 
great effect on the character of these 
men; that they cannot rise. Sir, I 
know that they do rise, I have seen 
them. There is nothing degrading in 
being educated out of funds that belong 
to you of right, and it is in defence of 
that right and of this property which is 
now systematically assailed and at- 
tempted to be diverted from its proper 
objects by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, that I shall, from a sense of 
duty, and with the full concurrence of 
my constituents, support the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London in resisting 
this measure. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, in rising 
to address the House in reply to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London, I do not think 
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it will be necessary for me to trouble 
the House more than a few minutes, for 
there is very little I can say that has not 
been already said in support of the 
scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. The question has, on both 
sides, been so completely exhausted that 
I shall make but very few remarks in 
opposing the Motion of my hon. Friend. 
Sir, with reference to the recipients of 
the Charity, it is quite true that neither 
Lady Dacre’s will nor the Charter of 
Queen Elizabeth declares that they shall 
come from Westminster; but what my 
right hon. Friend stated was that Lady 
Dacre, in her will, pointed to the City 
of Westminster by declaring that the 
Hospital should be there, and that the 
executors she appointed, who might 
fairly be taken as interpreters of her 
will, ordained that for ever afterwards 
the recipients of the Charity should come 
from Westminster, Chelsea, and Hayes. 
Now, Sir, the Corporation, conscious 
that some fault might be found with 
them for taking recipients from the City, 
urge that since the establishment of 
certain schools there the necessity no 
longer exists. Now, it has been abun- 
dantly proved how very rich the City is 
in such foundations, and, at the same 
time, how very poor is Westminster ; 
but permit me to say that it has escaped 
general observation that, in both the 
schemes put forward by the Corporation, 
they still propose to take children from 
the City of London. In the first scheme 
certain limitations were introduced ; but, 
in the second, there were none at all, 
and it was left to the Governors to 
choose the children in what proportions 
they might think fit. Sir, I have rarely 
listened to a speech with greater pleasure 
than to the one delivered by my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), who has 
stated the arguments against the Motion 
with equal force and truth, and who, if 
he does not convince himself, must have 
convinced a good many of his hearers. 
My right hon. Friend said the issue 
before the House was not the general 
conduct of the Commissioners, but this 
particular scheme; and then having 
shown that the scheme ought to be sup- 
ported, announced that he should vote 
against the scheme of which he ap- 
proved, because the House had not the 

eneral question before it. Well, then, 
Sir, with reference to the Commissioners, 
I would remind the House that a Select 
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Committee is now sitting to inquire into 
the whole subject, and I hope that hon. 
Members will reserve their judgment 
till they have the whole of the facts 
before them. I should not be acting 
loyally towards the Commissioners, how- 
ever, if I did not tell the House that a 
great and difficult reform is entrusted to 
them; and, however general may be 
the feeling in favour of this reform, 
there is sure to be opposition to parti- 
cular schemes—sometimes an interested, 
sometimes an innocent opposition; and 
a strong case ought to be made out 
before: the House discredited the Com- 
missioners in the discharge of their diffi- 
cult task. I have always noticed that a 
clever speech generally hangs round a 
man’s neck for the rest of his life, and 
if any hon. Member chances to make a 
clever remark—which by the way is not 
likely to be my case—I have noticed 
that it is pretty certain to be thrown 
back so often into the face of the speaker 
that he is generally sorry he ever made 
it. The quotations, however, which have 
been made from the speeches and writ- 
ings of the Members of the Commission 
have not been fair, because they have 
been made without the context. Now, 
the question is whether the House will 
take upon itself the responsibility of 
preventing this scheme from becoming 
law. And I can hardly understand how 
my right hon. Friend came to suppose 
that if his speech should upset the 
scheme, it would, nevertheless, in some 
way or another, come to life again. The 
effect of a hostile vote upon the present 
Motion would certainly be to put an end 
to the scheme, and the House remem- 
bering that it is now about to exercise a 
judicial function, will try the matter 
upon its merits. Perhaps, Sir, it is 
right that I should allude tv the fre- 
quent reference to some remarks of mine 
which were made in 1869. They have 
been quoted over and over again, but 
not correctly. What I did say I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by. I observed 
that schools that were well managed 
need fear nothing from the operation of 
a Bill which was to introduce good ma- 
nagement, and that it was only bad 
schools for which the Bill was framed. 
[‘*Go on!” ] Ihave read all that was 
quoted, and there was nothing stronger 
than that. Those who heard that speech 
understood perfectly well that I was in- 
troducing a Bill for making the best use 
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of the educational endowments of the 
country, and what I meant was, that 
those bodies who were turning their 
endowments to the best advantage need 
not expect to be interfered with. When 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) supported the Endowed Schools 
Bill, did he mean that all schools in 
which a flagrant abuse could. not be 
found were to be left alone? Now there 
were schools which, though not bad 
schools, might be turned to much better 
account. There was no school more 
completely in that position than Christ’s 
Hospital, and my hon. Friend knows 
that Christ’s Hospital was one of the 
most prominent cases that came be- 
fore them in the deliberations of the 
Committee on the Endowed Schools 
Bill before it was passed. I do not for 
a moment say that the Corporation of 
London have pocketed the funds, or 
have been giving dinners out of the 
income of the School. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that the Corporation 
have conscientiously striven to discharge 
their duty. But, then, with an income 
of £2,500 per annum, there are only 64 
boarders receiving an elementary edu- 
cation. If that is a good School, then it 
is clear that, with such an income, it might 
be made better. There are three other 
schools in Westminster. The income of 
this School, with the three other schools 
in Westminster included in the scheme, 
is £4,600, out of which 92 boarders and 
55 day scholars are taught, and receive 
only an elementary education. These 
schools may be so much better, and 
do so much more good, that the Com- 
missioners would have neglected their 
duties and disregarded their instruc- 
tions if they had left such endowments 
as these without interfering with them 
at all. Let me ask, Sir, if it is not much 
better that, with the funds of these in- 
stitutions, the Commissioners should 
provide a boarding school for from 15 
to 300 boys, and two day schools for 300 
each? One of these schools is to supply 
good technical training for engineers 
and mechanics; and I cannot imagine 
anything more in accordance with the 
wish of Lady Dacre, who directed that 
the children should be instructed in— 
“laudable arts, so that they might best 
be enabled to earn their own living here- 
after.” The children in the other school 
will receive elementary education and 
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obtain instruction in science, French, 
and political economy. The Commis- 
sioners, Sir, have been charged by the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight, 
among others, with spoliation and con- 
fiscation. The scheme will give a good 
free maintenance and teaching to 60 
boarders and free teaching to 120 day 
scholars; while it will, in addition, aid 
from 30 to 60 boarders, and defray three- 
fourths of the expenses of 80 day scholars. 
The new schools will, therefore, assist 
the poor far more than the present schools 
as conducted by the Corporation. Now, 
Sir, the Corporation gives the no- 
minations to the school to their poor 
protégés, whom each Alderman chooses 
in rotation. They must be the children 
of resident householders who have been 
settled for three years where they live ; 
but this provision excludes lodgers, and 
consequently a large number of the poor. 
Besides this, at present, no examination 
or previous education is required ; and the 
result is that in many cases the Charity 
proves almost a curse, because it induces 
parents to neglect the education of their 
children until they go into the school. 
Well, now, Sir, with respect to the 
charge of confiscation, if it be said 
that the rights of the Governing Body 
are confiscated, I must point to the re- 
form that has been initiated by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
when he introduced the Public Schools 
Bill, since which time many Governing 
Bodies have been changed, with the 
general concurrence of the country, and I 
may add, with the concurrence of the 
Governing Bodies themselves. Now, Sir, 
let me ask the House—is Westminster 
to be the only place which is to be de- 
prived of the power of choosing any 
member of the Governing Body of an 
endowment relating to that locality ? 
I need hardly remind the House that 
there are large issues behind the pend- 
ing Division; and those issues are, first, 
whether the reform which was com- 
menced by the unanimous consent of 
public opinion is to receive a very heavy 
blow and great discouragement ; and, 
secondly, whether in future poor children 
shall come in—not by patronage and 
favour—but by some test of merit ; and, 
thirdly, whether having passed the Ele- 
mentary Education Act the House will 
be content to allow these endowments to 
be devoted to the promotion of elemen- 
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tary education which is otherwise pro- 
vided for, or whether the endowments 
shall not be applied to the encourage- 
ment of higher education? Then there 
is also another issue—namely, whether 
it is not desirable to encourage the 
amalgamation of neighbouring schemes 
so that they may be more economically 
managed? And then there is this ques- 
tion, whether we shall not carry out this 
reform upon this principle — namely, 
that endowments ought to be made 
the most of, and that we ought to 
get the best Governing Body we can. 
Sir, those are the questions that are 
to be decided by this Division, and I 
appeal to the House to decide them in 
accordance with the verdict which they 
gave when this Act was passed, and to 
do so notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS: Sir, the 
last few sentences of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down show that my hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London ought 
to have the majority of the House to- 
night. It has been admitted, after all 
the sneers against the Corporation of 
the City of London, that what they 
are fighting now is not the question of 
the independence of Emanuel Hospital 
alone, but also a number of great and 
momentous questions, and certainly no- 
body has put this more forcibly than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council. Having stated 
that the proceedings of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners have awakened 
in the country such a feeling that a Com- 
mittee of the House has been appointed 
to consider the course that they have 
pursued, and while that Committee is still 
sitting, although not formally, yet sub- 
stantially upon the issue now before the 
House, while all the momentous ques- 
tions which he has stated have not been 
concluded he asks the House to agree 
to this scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners. We are, in point of fact, 
asked to agree to this scheme which 
ought to be argued with reference to 
all schemes that may be propounded by 
the Commissioners. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Who said that?] The Prime Minister 


stated it in the course of the debate. 
The hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) stated that there was only 
one exception taken to this scheme. 
What is that? That it destroyed the 
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Governing Body. I heard the First 
Minister of the Crown declare how many 
Governing Bodies had already been 
destroyed. He stated that he himself 
had been displaced from the govern- 
ment of the Charterhouse, which I con- 
sider a public calamity. In the whole 
course of this debate I have not heard one 
single shadow of an argument to justify 
this displacing of Governing Bodies. 
The Prime Minister has not attempted 
it, and my hon. Friend opposite has not 
attempted it. I therefore ask the House 
to wait until the general policy of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners comes 
to be argued. [‘‘ Divide, divide!”’] 
Why is this House to say, notwithstand- 
ing all we have heard, that this Motion 
ought not to be carried ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD: Sir, at this late 
hour I will not tax the patience of the 
House by any lengthened observations 
in reply. I shall go to the division with 
the feeling that if I should be in a 
minority the decision of the House will 
have been arrived at after the full dis- 
cussion which I have desired, while, if I 
should be in a majority, I shall feel con- 
fident that when the question comes to 
be dealt with again a scheme will be 
proposed for the sanction of Parliament 
with all the advantages of the arguments 
which have been adduced this evening, 
and with a full knowledge of what the 
determination of the House is after the 
Report of the Committee has been 
presented. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 238; Noes 
286: Majority 48. 
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Adair, H. E. Brown, A. H. 
Adderley, rt. hn. SirC. Browne, G. E. 
Agar-Ellis,hn. L.G.F. Bruce, rt. hon. H. A 
Amcotts, Colonel W.C. Bryan, G. L. 
Amory, J. H Buckley, N. 


Anderson, G. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, Sir E. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. 8. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Backhouse, E. 
Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barclay, J. W. 

Barry, A. H. 8. 

Bass, A 

Bassett, F. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 

Brady, J. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, T. 

Brewer, Dr. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Bristowe, rf B, 
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Buller, Sir E. M. 
Bury, Viscount 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Callan, P 

Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hn. Cap. W. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Captain 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cogan,rt. hon. W.H.F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D 
Dalway, M. R. 
D'Arcy, M. P. 
Davies, R. 
Dease, E. 
Delahunty, J 
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Dent, J. D. Hughes, W. B. 
Dick, F. . Hurst, R. H. 
Dickinson, §S. 8. Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Digby, K. T. Illingworth, A. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. James, H. 

Dillwyn, L. L. Jardine, R. 

Dixon, G. Jessel, Sir G. 

Dodds, J. Johnston, A. 


Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton,Admiralhn. F. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Ennis, J. J. 

Erskine, Admiral J. E. 

Ewing, A. Orr- 

Fawcett, H. 

Finnie, W. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O, A. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Fordyce, W. D. 

Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Foster, W. H. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 

Fortescue, hon. D. F. 

Fothergill, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P. 

Gavin, Major 

Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldsmid, Six, F. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Graham, W. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Greville, hon. Captain 

Greville-Nugent, hon. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grieve, J. J 
Grosvenor, hon. N. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grove, T. F 

Guest, M. J. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 

Henley, Lord 

Henry, M. 

Herbert, hon. A. E. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hibbert, J. T. 

Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Holland, S. 

Holms, J. 

Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Hoskyns, C. Wren- 
Howard, hon. C. W.G 
Howard, J. 

Hughes, T, 


Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 
UI 


Kensington, Lord 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
right hon. E. 
Laing, S. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lewis, J. D. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Clean, J. R, 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Combie, W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Magniae, C. 
Marling, S. 8S. 
Martin, P. W. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
Maxwell, W. H. 
Melly, G. 
Merry, J. 
Miall, E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Munster, W. F. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nicholson, W. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O'Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
O’ Reilly, M. W. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Pender, J. 
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Philips, R. N, Stone, W. H. 

Pim, J. Storks, rt. hn. Sir H, K, 
Playfair, L. Strutt, hon. H. 
Potter, E. Stuart, Colonel 
Potter, T. B. Taylor, P. A. 

Power, J. T. Tipping, W. 

Price, W. E. Tollemache, hon. F, J, 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. Torrens, Sir R. R. 
Rathbone, W. Tracy, hon. C. R. D, 
Richard, H. Hanbury- 


Richards, E. M. 
Robertson, D. 
Roden, W. 8. 
Ronayne, J. P. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. Whatman, J. 
Seely, C. ae Whitbread, S. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) White, hon. Col. C. 


Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C, P, 
Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D, 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Wells, W. 


Seymour, A. Whitwell, J. 
Shaw, R. Williams, W. 
Shaw, W. Williamson, Sir H. 


Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherlock, D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stepney, Sir J. 
Stevenson, J. C, 


Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H.S§. P. 
Woods, H. 

Young, A. W. 

Young, rt. hon, G. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


BARKING CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. CORRANCE, in moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to withhold her assent to the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners for the 
management of the Barking Charity Schools.” 
said, he objected to that portion of the 
scheme which proposed that exhibitions 
should be given to the school in lieu of 
the provision for a certain number of 
free boys. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to withhold Her assent to the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners for the 
management of the Barking Charity Schools.” 
—(Mr. Corrance.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
scheme had been proposed by the Com- 
missioners at the instigation of the trus- 
tees and the locality, and he could not 
assent to the address of the hon. Mem- 
ber. As regarded, however, the scale 
of fees, the Commissioners would be 
willing to re-consider that matter, though 
he must add that the scale had been 
adopted after full consideration. 

otion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE; 
in moving that the Chairman be directed 
to move the House that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, explained that the 
object of the Bill was to strengthen the 
power and increase the responsibility of 
the Board of Trade in exercising the 
functions conferred on them by the Act 
of 1871 for the purpose of preventing 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to 
sea. In bringing in the Bill, he had 
not done it without communicating with 
the Royal Commission on the whole 
subject. The Commission was satis- 
fied that this Bill would not anticipate 
their recommendations. The Bill also 
contained provisions relating to collisions 
at sea, the improvement of signals of 
distress, and other matters. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he trusted 
that by this Bill things would be put on 
such a footing that further legislation 
would be unnecessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonnam-Carrer, Mr. Cur- 
cHESTER Fortescuz, and Mr. Artuur Pre. 

Bill presented, and read the first time.[ Bill 162.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 14th May, 1873.} 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Bris— Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (No. 2) * [163]. 

Second Reading—Occasional Sermons [22], put 
of ; Infanticide Law Amendment [42]; Ship- 
ping Survey, &c. [43], debate adjourned ; Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Evidence * [155]. 

Committee—Prison Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
land) * [142]—r.P. 

Third Reading—Customs Duties (Isle of Man) * 
[151]; Fulford Chapel Marriages Legalisa- 
tion * [160], and passed, 


{May 14, 1873} 











Sermons Bill. 1962 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS BILL—[Bu 22.] 
(Mr. Cowper Temple, Mr. Thomas Hughes.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE, in moving 
—‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” said, that it proceeded upon the 
conviction entertained by many persons, 
that in the present day, when there was 
so much energy and activity, and so 
much desire on the part of many impor- 
tant persons in the Established Church 
to render that Church more widely use- 
ful for the great purpose for which it 
was established, the best thing that Par- 
liament could do for the Church was to 
remove restrictions which had been im- 
posed upon its free agency and free 
activity by the State, and which were 
not justified by any considerations of 
sound policy and were not required by 
the circumstances of the present time. 
The particular restriction which the Bill 
was intended to remove imposed upon 
the Church a character of exclusiveness 
not in harmony with the tolerant and . 
liberal spirit which belonged to it, and 
deprived the congregations of useful 
teaching. A beneficed clergyman was free 
to call in the help of any other clergy- 
man of the Established Church, with 
the consent of the Bishop of the diocese 
either implied or expressed. Since the 
year 1840 a beneficed clergyman might 
also invite a minister of the Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland and America. But 
here the limit ended, he was prevented 
from getting the assistance of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, or the Free Church of Scotland, or 
anyone who was not a member of the 
Episcopal Body, and if he wished his 
congregation to hear any American or 
German missionaries, who might have 
been associated with English church- 
men in Asia or Africa, he could not do 
so. On the occasion of the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 various 
foreigners, who were renowned for their 
gifts of eloquence and knowledge, came 
to this country with a warm enthusiasm 
for a land where there was so much 
religious freedom; but found to their 
surprise, that the law of the English 
Church was more exclusive in this re- 
spect than that of any other religious 
community. In the ancient Church 
men who were not ordained as priests 
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or deacons were allowed by the au- 
thority of the Bishop to deliver dis- 
courses to the congregation. There were 
many laymen, among the most famous 
of whom was Origen, who was so allowed 
to preach. At the time of the Fourth 
Council of Carthage the practice of lay- 
men preaching in the congregation had 
become so well established that it was 
necessary for the Council to regulate the 
custom; and in the 12th century, a 
large number of lay friars who had not 
received Orders were in the habit of 
preaching sermons to congregations with 
the assent of the authorities of the 
Church. In the Roman Catholic Church 
there were no restrictions on the right 
of the authorities of the Church to allow 
any person who was not a priest to 
preach in the public assemblies of the 
Church, and in the Archbishopric of 
Posen the practice still existed for laymen 
to preach in public congregations during 
funeral services. Among Nonconform- 
ists in this country and in Scotland the 
interchange of pulpits was general, and 
in the Church of England itself, after 
the Reformation, there were many in- 
stances where Nonconformist preachers 
who had not received Episcopal ordi- 
nation were allowed by the authority 
of the Church to deliver sermons; and 
even since the Act of Uniformity there 
was the well-known case of Richard 
Baxter, who, under the sanction of the 
Bishop’s licence, did address congrega- 
tions assembled in Churches of the Es- 
tablishment in Hertfordshire. As gifts of 
eloquence and wisdom, and the power 
of awaking the consciences and of ap- 
preciating the difficulties that trouble 
the present generation were not re- 
stricted to the circle of episcopally 
ordained clergymen, was there any 
necessity for shutting the ears of the 
congregation against all teaching that 
came through other than professional 
lips? Ought the State to maintain a 
restriction which was not imposed by the 
law of the Church, or by the rules of any 
other religious community? It might 
be feared that preachers who had not 
bound themselves by a professional tie, 
and by subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, might disturb the minds of the 
audience by delivering sentiments dif- 
ferent from those which they were ac- 
customed to hear from their pastor; but 
the understanding on which he would 
be admitted would be a better guarantee 


Mr. Cowper-Temple 
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than any number of Articles. Ex- 
perience had shown that assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of 
Prayer was of no avail for producing an 
unanimity of opinion in a Church con- 
taining within its bosom High Church- 
ism, Low Churchism, and Broad Church- 
ism, the subscription of the Thirty-nine 
Articles was no guarantee for the teach- 
ing of the Church. The guarantee lay 
not in the subscription of the Articles, 
but in the personal examination by the 
Bishop who ordained the incumbent. 
Now, that guarantee was not destroyed 
by the Bill, because the Bishop or his 
Ordinary was the person who was to ex- 
ercise his discretion, whether a person 
should be permitted to preach an occa- 
sional sermon or not. Nor could even 
the ge ye the incumbent together 
grant such admission, for under the 
Bill the churchwardens, as representa- 
tives of the congregation, must join the 
incumbent in applying tothe Bishop, 
and might at their option refuse to do 
so. As the consent of these authorities 
was thus required, no one who was ob- 
jectionable could be admitted under the 
Bill. The chief advantage which he ex- 
pected to derive from it was the removal 
of that exclusiveness which was not in 
harmony with the spirit of the Church 
itself, nor with the feelings of the people; 
but which had been imposed, not inten- 
tionally, but by doubtful inferences 
drawn from the Act of Uniformity. If 
anyone would take the trouble to visit 
all the places of worship in London on 
a Sunday—[ Laughter |—well, he believed 
there were statisticians who would take 
that trouble, on successive days, if not 
on a single Sunday, they would find 
similarity of teaching on practical sub- 
jects of daily conduct and on the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, and 
that important degree of unity between 
people inside and outside the Church of 
England ought to be legally recognized, 
whereas, at present, the law set up a 
barrier of exclusiveness where no real 
antagonism existed. The Bill could not 
contain any definition of the persons to 
whom it might apply, it merely provided 
that he might be “‘anyone not in Holy 
Orders.’”’ The selection of the individual, 
the duration of the permission, the re- 
newal of the repetition of it, were left to 
the concurrent discretion of the Bishop, 
the incumbent, and the representative 
of the parish or congregation. If this 
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Bill were passed it would probably be 
used chiefly for the admission of pro- 
fessional preachers. But if a Bishop or 
the ordinary of a Cathedral wished an 
audience to hear some distinguished 
layman gifted with special wisdom or 
knowledge, some writer reverenced as a 
teacher on moral and spiritual subjects 
through books, who might be willing to 
teach orally doctrines that he wished to 
bring home to the hearts of men; why 
should the congregation be deprived of 
this benefit, and it might be of some 
advantage to the clergyman himself. 
Were they real friends of the Church 
who would drive people to lecture halls 
and concert rooms, to seek that which 
might be put before them in the build- 
ings of the national Church on occasions 
distinct from the ordinary morning and 
evening services held in theatres and 
other places, taken part in by men of 
all denominations, without the utterance 
of anything sectarian, had shown that 
there was a wide field of teaching on 
points on which all Christians were 
agreed. This united action should not 
be excluded from the Church of Eng- 
land, which in many respects was more 
comprehensive and tolerant than any 
other community. To some minds the 
different churches and religious demomi- 
nations appeared as hostile camps or 
rival forces, intent on seizing every 
opportunity to assault and weaken their 
competitors. Incumbents who took that 
view would never open their pulpits to 
Nonconformists, and the Nonconformist 
Ministers who took the same aggressive 
view would not enter them by invita- 
tion. But to other minds the various 
religious communities appeared as sepa- 
rate regiments in the same army, waging 
war against the common enemies—in- 
fidelity and vice. Though known by 
different badges and by different watch- 
words, and armed with various weapons, 
and using various tactics, they seemed 
to move as allied forces, working by a 
common purpose towards the same end, 
and under the same general orders. 
Those who took this view, whether 
within or without the Church, would 
hail with satisfaction the passing of this 
Bill. They would see in it a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the points of attrac- 
tion binding Christians together are 
more important than the points of re- 
pulsion that separate, and that more 
co-operation and more tolerance were 


{May 14, 1873} 
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required for a successful issue to the 
great campaign in which they were 
engaged. It was with this object he 
had introduced the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Cowper-Zemple.) 


Mr. COLLINS, in moving “ That the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months,” said, he would not follow tire 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Hants (Mr. Cowper-Temple) into 
his dissertation about the Council of 
Carthage, but he would affirm that there 
never had been a Church at any time 
which admitted persons into its pulpits 
who ostensibly belonged to a hostile 
community. With regard to the Begging 
Friars, it was notorious that they be- 
longed to the Church which admitted 
them into its pulpits. Now, before they 
proceeded to alter the law which existed 
on the subject, they should inquire 
whether there was any reasonable num- 
ber of persons in the country, either 
Churchmen or Nonconformists, who 
wished to have a measure of that sort ? 
One would suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman imagined that the Church of 
England was in contradistinction in the 
practice to other Churches throughout 
the world. In the Episcopal Church of 
America, the daughter Church, the very 
same rule prevailed as that to which the 
right hon. Gentleman objected; indeed, 
an American clergyman was once sus- 
pended or admonished for breaking it, 
and he challenged the production of any 
indication on the part of those self- 
governed bodies of a wish to open their 

ulpits to outsiders. In the English 

hurch of South Africa, in the English 
Church of Australia, in the English 
Church of New Zealand, and in the 
English Church in the West Indies, he 
had yet to learn that a different rule 
had been introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the Episcopal 
communion in Scotland and America, 
but he must be perfectly well aware that 
there was no analogy between admitting 
anyone to preach and admitting clergy- 
men of sister or daughter Churches, who, 
though not having precisely the same 
Prayer-Book, had yet substantially the 
same creeds and formularies. As to the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, many of its 
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Bishops and clergy had English Orders, 
and had held English benefices, so that 
there was no analogy between its rela- 
tion to the Church of England and that 
of Nonconformist communities. He de- 
nied that the restriction had been en- 
acted by the State; it was really a re- 
striction of the Church of England itself, 
and at a recent meeting of the Synod 
of Salisbury, in which it was the cus- 
tom for the laity and clergy to vote 
separately, the laity, who were composed 
of persons of all politics, had unani- 
mously rejected the proposal in the Bill, 
although a small minority favoured the 
Burials Bill. The House was told that 
the Bill could only be worked with the 
consent of the churchwardens; but the 
Church of England was not a Congrega- 
tional body, and it was not wished that 
every congregation should do exactly as 
it liked, irrespective of the larger body 
to which it belonged. He had a great 
respect for Bishops, but he did not think 
it would be sufficient that it should be 
left to the Bishop to decide upon this 
question, nor would it be sufficient that 
the majority in any parish should decide. 
It was the fashion now-a-days to talk as 
though the minority had no right to 
rights; but the laity of the Church of 
England had by law rights which ought 
not to be taken from them at the will of 
a mere majority in any particular parish. 
The present Bill was one which he be- 
lieved was not asked for by anybody— 
either by Churchmen or by Nonconfor- 
mists. Another point was that there 
was no proper definition of what was 
meant by the term ‘occasional ser- 
mon;”’ and unless there was some re- 
strictive meaning applied to it, the 
liberty given by the Bill would lead to 
great abuse. He objected to separate 
congregations in the Church of England 
taking an independent course of action, 
and setting up a little Bethel of their 
own, in spite probably of the remon- 
strances of a minority, and to allow a 
Bishop, acting without concert with his 
brethren or his clergy, to put the Bill 
into operation would be inconsistent 
with the safeguards which existed for 
the benefit of the laity. Everybody re- 
spected clergymen like Mr. Baptist 
Noel and Dr. Manning, who left the 
Church from conscientious feelings, but 
this was no reason for allowing them to 
occupy Church pulpits, and he believed 
Dissenting Ministers would think it a 
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degradation to go cap in hand to church- 
wardens, clergymen, and Bishops for 
the purpose of preaching on sufferance 
in a Church from which, on political or 
doctrinal grounds, they dissented. Were 
the existing rule relaxed, a Bishop 
might be induced on the eve of an elec- 
tion to permit a candidate who advoca- 
ted the rights of the Establishment to 
address the electors from the pulpit, 
perhaps, in order to lessen the irreve- 
rence, at a different hour from that of 
Divine service; or the hon. Alderman 
representing Lambeth might wish to 
discourse in some deserted City church 
on the enormities of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners. He hoped never to see 
the day when the affairs of the Church 
of England should be converted into 
mere party questions; but it could hardly 
be maintained that it was a national 
Church when such a state of things 
should have been brought about. The 
House would have no right to legislate 
in this particular matter in the teeth of 
the wishes of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church,and surely there were not 
5 per cent of Churchmen who desired 
any such legislation, whilst at the same 
time the Nonconformists did not ask for 
it. He would, for those reasons, move 
the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. J. D. LEWIS, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, the time had again 
come when some protest should be en- 
tered against the kind of ecclesiastical 
legislation with which the House was 
being perpetually deluged. He had 
entered a similar protest in 1871 and 
had then shown that no less than 19 
Bills affecting the Church of England 
were before the House, and he was 
quite certain that these ‘ Hcclesiastical 
Wednesdays”’ were subjects, he would 
not say of ridicule, but of great sur- 
prise to many persons out-of-doors. 
He felt sure that no such Bill as the 
present one could for a moment be 
seriously discussed in any assembly hav- 
ing a moral right to represent the 
Church of England, and would deny 
that the clergy were seized with a vio- 
lent desire to see Nonconformist minis- 
ters and laymen occupying their pulpits. 
Indeed, he believed their feelings were 
adequately expressed by an eminent 
Church dignitary who said he wished 
his pulpit to be as chaste as his wife. 
Although they had some grievances, 
which he believed to be well-founded, 
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yet the Nonconformists themselves did 
not ask for that measure; neither did 
the congregations of the Established 
Church. In the discussion on that sub- 
ject last year, it was said that if people 
did not like the occasional sermons that 
would be preached under that Bill, they 
might go to some other church ; but, in 
the country districts, at least, where the 
churches were sometimes many miles 
apart, that argument would not apply. 
Then with regard to the alleged diffi- 
culty as to the practicability of Church- 
men hearing celebrated preachers who 
did not belong to their own communion, 
there was really none. For instance, he 
(Mr. J. D. Lewis) recollected himself 
going one day to hear Mr. Spurgeon, 
not then in the zenith of his fame, but 
he could not get in except by the assist- 
ance of a friendly policeman, to whom 
he subsequently gave 5s. Afterwards 
he had reason, upon reflection, to think 
that that was not the best expenditure 
of 5s. which he had ever made in his 
life. Upon his leaving the chapel, he 
saw a long line of carriages with armo- 
rial bearings and other devices, which 
seemed to his mind to show that many 
members of the Church of England were 
probably among the congregation. He 
asked, was the present Bill intended to 
give eccentric clergymen the opportunity 
of placing clever Dissenting ‘‘stars”’ 
in their pulpits? He thought that that 
was a very dangerous principle for the 
House to accept, and that if they did 
they would get into endless difficulties 
in the matter. If there was such a vio- 
lent desire on the part of congregations 
of the Established Church to hear 
Baptists, Moravians, and other Dissen- 
ters, in his opinion, the time for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Established Church had come; be- 
cause, why should we go on paying a 
clergyman to do that which we wished 
others to do? It was not worth while 
making a revolution in the Church sys- 
tem for so difficult and doubtful an ob- 
ject. There were now two growing 
parties in the Church—the Ritualists 
and the Broad Churchmen. The late 
Bishop of Norwich — Bishop Hinds— 
carried Broad Church principles to the 
highest conceivable pitch, and wrote 
pamphlets which many persons would 
describe as infidel. Under that Bill, 
what security would they have that a 
Bishop ‘of still more advanced views— 
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and there might be such—might not 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to occupy a Church 
pulpit, or, on the other hand, that a 
Ritualistic Bishop might not give a 
similar permission to a Jesuit preacher? 
He supposed it would be said that in 
such a case Mr. Bradlaugh would soon 
be prevented from preaching Atheism, 
and the Jesuit from preaching the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. If, 
indeed, that were not prevented, then 
his argument against the Bill was all 
the stronger; but even on the assump- 
tion that it would be prevented, the effect 
of allowing such persons to putin an ap- 

earance in the Church’s pulpits would 

e very mischievous. In reading The 
Spectator newspaper he found that a 
clergyman of the Church of England— 
the Rev. J. Josling, a Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge—expressed a wish 
to have a downright honest man like Pro- 
fessor Fawcett in his pulpit on Sunday 
afternoon to instruct people in political 
economy. That, he supposed, might in- 
clude a dissertation on Indian finance. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Brighton was united to an amiable and 
talented lady, who was also in the habit 
of addressing public audiences; and it 
was uncertain whether she also would 
not be admitted to the pulpit under the 
terms of the Bill. If not, in these days 
of women’s rights agitations, a claim to 
equality between the sexes in this re- 
spect would no doubt soon be set up. 
The Quakers already had female preach- 
ers; and, in fact, one of the most able 
sermons he (Mr. J. D. Lewis) had ever 
heard was delivered by a lady, and why, 
under the measure before them, should 
not ladies be allowed to preach? Was 
the House really prepared for that? If 
they permitted all that, the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church would soon be- 
come—to use a metaphor of the Prime 
Minister, in what might almost be called 
an occasional sermon—as unsettled and 
as floating as the island of Delos. Those 
who were really opposed to the Church 
as an Establishment should vote man- 
fully for the proposals of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Miall); but they 
should not seek to impose on the Church, 
in consequence of her present shackles, 
legislation which would never be sub- 
mitted to for an instant by any other 
religious denomination. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Jfr. Collins.) 


Mr. T. HUGHES said, the adoption 
of the principle embodied in the Bill 
would, he had no doubt, lead to a great 
deal of good. He was sorry to have to 
complain of the tone of exaggeration 
indulged in by the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment, and he maintained that, 
even if the supporters of the Bill were a 
minority in the Church, still they were 
a considerable minority, and as such 
their opinions and their rights were en- 
titled to respect. The Episcopal Churches 
in the colonies, referred to by the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins), were 
narrower in doctrine and discipline than 
the mother Church in England; and if 
the latter set them an example by giving 
more freedom in the use of her pulpits, 
the daughter Churches would, no doubt, 
soon do the same. He could not admit 
the broad assertion of the hon. Member, 
that such a practice as that proposed by 
the Bill was totally unknown in the 
colonial churches. He was inclined to 
think that lay preachers were allowed in 
some colonies, but had no positive 
proof to offer, any more than the hon. 
Member had for his assertion. Although 
the Church was never more vigorous and 
active in doing good than at present, 
yet the luxury and the materialism 
rapidly spreading over the country, with 
the scepticism which always followed in 
their wake, called for all the efforts, not 
only of the national Church, but of every 
other religious community, to keep them 
down. It was therefore a time for 
making common cause with all Christian 
denominations, and not for standing 
apart. There was no pretence for say- 
ing that the Bill would revolutionize the 
Church, fer at that moment the clergy 
of the Church of England could preach 
in the pulpits of other denominations. 
Two years ago the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Winchester occupied 
pulpits and took part in services other 
than those of their own Church, and he 
honoured those Prelates for setting so 
good anexample. The change, there- 
fore, now asked for was not so very 
great. It was only giving clergy of 
other denominations the opportunity, if 
requested by proper authority, to do 
what our Prelates had done. He wished 
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to see more of the established clergy 
acting in thesame way, and a reciprocal 
Christian feeling displayed between diff- 
erent Churches. If, for example, a 


| clergyman of the Church of England 


had Dr. Livingstone, the African ex- 
atm who was a minister of a Noncon- 
ormist community, staying with him 
on a visit, why should he not be able to 
give the use of his pulpit to that great 
and good man, for the edification of his 
parishioners? He was surprised that 
anyone could imagine there was any 
impropriety in the proceeding. The 
Bishops knew their clergy well, and 
would not grant that power to men who 
were not likely to exercise it discreetly. 
The Nonconformists did not at all seem to 
appreciate the true position of the Church 
of England. The hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) had spoken scorn- 
fully of the Established Church as a 
Department of State, like the Army or 
Navy. For his own part, he was quite 
ready to admit that that was true. The 
Church was much more than a Depart- 
mentof State, but it was also undoubtedly 
that. For some purposes it was just 
as much the business of the House to 
deal with the property and the go- 
vernment of the national Church, and 
if necessary also with its doctrines and 
discipline, as with the organization and 
administration of the Army or the Navy. 
Some Dissenters seemed to think they 
had nothing to do with this particular 
question ; but surely they had as much 
right to express their opinion upon it as 
though it belonged to a purely secular 
matter. He would liken the various 
religious Bodies of the country to the 
Army, comparing the Established Church 
tothe Regular Forces and the Dissenting 
denominations to the Volunteers, con- 
tending that as both those great branches 
of the military service were intended to 
act harmoniously together against the 
visible enemies of the State, so the 
Church of England and the Noncon- 
formist auxiliaries should fight side by 
side against its invisible enemies—their 
common foes. He had been asked who 
desired the Bill, and he might say that 
it originated with the Church Reform 
Association, of which he was a member, 
and which desired to see the national 
Church re-adapted to the requirements 
of the present state of society, instead of 
being confined in the fetters of the Act 
of Uniformity, which was entirely out 
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of sympathy with modern thought and 
ideas. That was a task from the per- 
formance of which the House and the 
Government ought not, any more than 
they had done in the case of the Army, 
to shrink. As the proposed change was, 
after all, only a minute one, the House 
would, he hoped, read the Bill a second 
time, and thus do something to re- 
organize the Church of England and 
adapt her more to the wants of modern 
society. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think it is 
the first duty of anyone who addresses 
himself to the consideration of this im- 
portant, and by no means minute, sub- 
ject, to acknowledge frankly that there 
is no exception to be taken to the 
manner, the motives, or the intentions of 
my right hon. Friend who has brought 
forward the present Bill, the Member 
for South Hants (Mr. Cowper-Temple), 
or of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Frome (Mr. 'T. Hughes), by 
whom it is supported. Of the Church 

Reform Association I am almost ashamed 
to confess I have hitherto been in deplor- 
able ignorance. Iam unacquainted with 
its members, its organization, and until 
to-day did not know even of its exist- 
ence. I nevertheless fully admit that 
any proposal made by two hon. Members 
of this House, like those by whom this 
measure is submitted to our notice, is in 
every way entitled to our consideration. 
Up to this, I have taken no part in the 
debates on the subject; I advisedly 
abstained from doing so last Session, for 
I was desirous to stand by and see what 
was the view of the House with regard 
to it; and it is not, I may add, in an 
official capacity, nor as a Member of the 
Government, that I venture to interpose 
in the discussion on the present occasion. 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the supporters of the Bill to what 
occurred last year. No attempt was 
then made to treat this as a party ques- 
tion. My right hon. Friend then laid 
before the House, with great force, all 
the arguments in favour of this proposal, 
but his Bill was rejected on the second 
reading by 177 to 116 votes, the ma- 
jority not being composed according to 

the lines of party, but consisting of hon. 

Members who had freely and conscien- 

tiously formed their opinions on the 
merits of the case. Is it under these 
circumstances wise—I would almost say 
is it equitable to the House—that it 
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should from year to year, in obedience 
to the wishes of the Church Reform 
Association, be invited to expend some 
hours of that most rare and precious 
commodity, its time, in the discussion of 
this question? My hon. and learned 
Friend, not content with that, has 
brought a charge against the House, 
the justice of which I, for one, cannot 
admit. He saysthe House of Commons 
is most grossly shirking its duty in this 
matter, that there is a great province of 
legislation into which it has shown 
itself unwilling to enter. But surely 
the fact mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Devonport (Mr. J. D. Lewis) that 
there are not fewer than 19 Bills dealing 
with the internal organization of the 
Church of England now before Parlia- 
ment, bears unchallengeable testimony 
against the justice of the view which he 
takes, and that the House and the 
Executive Government have in this re- 
spect by no means shown themselves 
neglectful. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that my hon. and learned 
Friend is preaching to deaf ears. I so 
far agree with the hon. Member for 
Devonport—to the excellence of whose 
speech I bear my most ready testimony 
—that, although the Established Church 
in a country ought not to be held to be 
entirely beyond the scope of legislation, 
yet that it is wise for an Assembly like 
the House of Commons, to restrain its 
intervention with it to matters within the 
limits of strict necessity, and not to 
charge itself with a duty which I ven- 
ture to say neither the Constitution nor 
the practice of Parliamentary govern- 
ment imposes upon it. My hon. and 
learned Friend might have been more 
humane than to have brought such a 
charge as that of shirking its duty 
against an overtaxed and overburdened 
House, which finds itself unable year 
after year, notwithstanding that it taxes 
all its mental and physical energies on 
the work, and goes through an amount 
of labour which has never been equalled 
by any deliberative Assembly in the 
world, to cope with the enormous mass 
of business which it has to transact. I 
do not think, moreover, that it is reason- 
able to ask this House, which isa mixed 
body, and which grows more and more 
mixed from Parliament to Parliament— 
I hope it will long continue to be a 
mixed body, because otherwise it would 
not be a fair representation of the people 
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of this country—to deal with pe 
of this kind. I deny that the House of 
Commons is well adapted by its own 
internal constitution to interfere beyond 
the limits of necessary intervention in 
the details of ecclesiastical legislation. 
What has been our practice? When 
important changes affecting the doctrine 
and discipline and property of the Church 
have been made, the initiative has 
always been taken by the Crown. I do 
not think my hon. and learned Friend 
will find in the whole range of his con- 
stitutional studies a single case—cer- 
tainly, extremely few cases—where a 
great ecclesiastical change has been 
undertaken by this House without that 
initiative. That is an important fact, 
not as relating to the power of the 
House, but as testifying that both it and 
the country have thought it wise that 
the initiative of the Crown should be 
employed in the first instance before 
those great changes were made. The 
questions themselves, too, have passed 
under the consideration of the clergy, 
and we have generally been content 
in these cases to allow the legis- 
lation with respect to them to be matured 
in the House of Lords before submitting 
them to the deliberations of the popular 
Assembly. In taking that course, I do 
not believe the House of Commons has 
displayed any cowardice, but rather a 
wise abstinence and a forbearance than 
which nothing in its conduct is more 
remarkable ; for while it is thoroughly 
adapted to deal with all other depart- 
ments of legislation it has seen, as it 
were intuitively, that in the course of a 
work for which it was less adapted, it 
would be well to restrict its intervention. 
I would appeal, then, to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Hants to 
consider for a moment the reception 
which his Bill has met with on the pre- 
sent occasion. He has manfully and 
ably argued in support of it; but I would 
ask him whether he himself thinks that 
the opinion of the House is in its favour ? 
Is it not clear that the House shrinks 
from experimenting in these matters ? 
It is all very well to talk of the rights 
of a minority; but when men desire to 
make important changes in the most 
critical subject-matter in opposition to, 
and in defiance of, the feelings and con- 
victions of those who are to be affected 
by those changes, it is not possible, 
under the plea of rights of a minority, 
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to justify a proposal such as the pro- 
sent; for if those rights are to be re- 
spected—and they are to be respected— 
we must not forget that the majority has 
rights falso. There is such a thing as 
what is called moral unanimity, and in 
my opinion, the moral unanimity of 
the members of the Church of England 
is opposed to the change which is now 
proposed. My right hon. Friend has 
mentioned the case of Origen, to show 
that there are precedents for addresses 
from the pulpit from others besides 
clergymen ; but when Origen addressed 
a congregation as a layman he did so 
subject to the laws and regulations of 
the Chureh, and my right hon. Friend 
omitted to tell us, that this Bill proposes 
to introduce solemn addresses for the 
first time to be made to Christian con- 
gregations by persons who are to be 
under no limitations and under no re- 
sponsibility whatever as to that which 
they may say. They are not to be called 
upon to subscribe to anything before- 
hand, and if they choose to preach that 
which they know to be odious to the 
congregation they are addressing, and 
opposed at every point to the laws of 
the Church, they are to undergo no 
punishment and to be subject to no re- 
proof, while the offence may from day to 
day be repeated. Compare that with a 
state of things in which you have an 
Establishment with regular teachers, who 
are limited by subscription, and who are 
liable to be severely censured by an Ec- 
clesiastical Court for misconduct or for 
any deviation from an established stan- 
dard, and let me ask, do you think it 
desirable to set up alongside those men 
another set of teachers such as I have 
just described, without the slightest re- 
sponsibility of any kind, either before 
or after they have given expression to 
their sentiments? It has been well said 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Devonport that as matters now stand, 
the Bishop is well able to form a judg- 
ment with respect to his own clergy, 
because he knows them; and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Frome contends there will be the same 
security under the Bill, inasmuch as 
that when an application is made to the 
Bishop by one of his clergymen that 
some one else should take his place in 
the pulpit, the Bishop will know whether 
the applicant is a man who is to be 
trusted or not, and that if he is to be 
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trusted he will + the application, 
and otherwise will refuse it. It seems, 
according to the argument of my hon. 
and learned Friend, that the Bishop is 
to divide his clergy into two classes— 
those who are to be trusted and those 
who are not, and that to the one class 
he is to say—‘‘ True, I know nothing of 
the individual whom you recommend to 
supply your place, but I know you are 
to be trusted, and therefore he may 
preach.” To the unfortunate clergyman, 
however, who happened to be in the 
category of those not to be trusted, a 
refusal would, as a matter of course, be 
given. I do not think that is a state of 
things which the House would like to 
see established throughout the country. 
But one of my strongest objections to 
this Bill is the total absence from it of 
any protection for the congregation. I 
venture to say that what is called the 
liberty of the clergy—the unrestrained 
liberty of the clergy—is the slavery of 
the laity. To the introduction of such 
slavery I, for one, will be no party. The 
congregations of the Church of England 
have some right to know what is to be 
preached from their pulpits. The spirit 
of the Church of England is tolerant 
and liberal, but in conjunction with her 
liberality there is law, and the limits 
fixed by that law are real limits, and these 
the Bill of my right hon. Friend would 
altogether remove. He provides, indeed, 
as a security that there is to be the 
demand of the incumbent and two church- 
wardens, and that the assent of the 
Bishop and Ordinary to any application 
under the provisions of the Bill will be 
required. Now, I would observe that 
the addition of the Ordinary is a very 
important addition indeed. I have not 
been able to lay my hands on a perfect 
account of the legal meaning of the word 
‘‘Ordinary’’ in the ecclesiastical law of 
this country. I see opposite to me a right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Dr. Ball), 
who has just entered the House, and who, 
no doubt, would be able to explain the 
matter. I believe I may safely say that 
an Ordinary is not always a Bishop, 
and that a Bishop is not always an Ordi- 
nary. A Bishop is a person of great 
responsibility, of high station and cha- 
racter, whose acts are carefully watched 
by public opinion. There are, however, 
many churches in which the Bishop is 
not the Ordinary. In cathedral and 
collegiate churches, I apprehend he is 
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not, and Ordinaries are in a great many 
instances men of whom public opinion 
knows very little, and over whom it ex- 
ercises, consequently, scarcely any check. 
That being so, I object altogether to sub- 
stitute for the known fixed laws of the 
Church of England restraints which 
would depend on their mere arbitrary 
will. My hon. and learned Friend has 
told us that the unity which he advocates 
is actually to be found in St. James’s 
Hall, but let me remind him that those 
who assemble there go there willingly. 
They do not go there, because it is their 
parish church; they do not go there to 
have inflicted upon them, by what I 
think would be offensive legislation, 
teachings which they do not desire to 
hear from persons whose authority they 
do not acknowledge. ‘‘ But,” says my 
hon. and learned Friend, ‘‘are we not 
all merely different regiments of the 
same Army?’ Well, the Bill says no- 
thing about the Nonconformists, or the 
members of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and, as was very ably argued 
by the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. 
Collins), any person whatever, and not 
any particular person, may be qualified 
to preach under its provisions. Every 
man who has left the Church of Eng- 
land on grounds of conscience, or be- 
cause he could not accept its doctrines, 
or because he found himself impelled by 
irresistible impulse to join some other 
religious communion, or because he had 
been dismissed by the lawful authorities 
ofthe Church from her fold, may preach, 
according to the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend, if he can only find an Ordi- 
nary, an incumbent, and two church- 
wardens to make an application on his 
behalf. As to the churchwardens, they 
are, in some cases, not the representa- 
tives of the congregation at all. One of 
them is, as a rule, the representative of 
the incumbent, and the other of the rate- 
payers. What security, then, have the 
congregation against the great wrong 
which, in my opinion, this Bill threatens 
to inflict upon them? When we are 
told that we are all regiments of the 
same army, I, for one, am fully pre- 
pared to respond to the feeling which 
prompted that observation. Acting 
within proper limits, nothing can be 
more amiable and wise than that frame 
of mind and temper which endeavours 
to establish bonds of sympathy and co- 
operation between the members of 
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different religious Bodies. That prin- 
ciple of moral co-operation I hold it to be 
a high duty to recognize; but to revert 
to my hon. and learned Friend’s illus- 
tration, borrowed from the Army, I 
must say that I do not think it is open 
to a Volunteer on the march to announce 
that he is about to leave the ranks and 
join the Militia; or, on the occasion of 
the Autumnal Manceuvres to declare it 
to be his intention to try what he could 
do with the Regular Army. There is, 
I may further observe, a fundamental 
fallacy in the idea that laws are in them- 
selves evil, and that all restraints are to 
be regarded as mischievous. Of course, 
laws that are unnecessary, frivolous, and 
minute beyond the necessities of the 
case are evils, and ought to be done 
away with; but laws intended and calcu- 
lated to secure the necessary condition 
of order and regularity are vital to the 
health of the body, and we ought not to 
allow ourselves to be inveigled, under 
the name of liberty or any other name, 
to assent to that destruction of discipline 
which is the real harbinger of religious 
chaos. I do full justice to the motives of 
my right hon. Friend. The promotion 
of goodwill is the object which he has in 
view, but if he proceeds, though ani- 
mated by the best intentions, to force 
legislation of this class on a body un- 
prepared for it, or I should rather say 


' prepared for it in the sense of being de- 


termined to resist it, it is idle for him 
to suppose that he will succeed in attain- 
ing the end at which he aims. A very 
serious blow will be inflicted upon the 
very liberty which the Bill professes to 
achieve ; for it is inconsistent to suppose 
that we can force men peaceably into a 
state of goodwill by violent legislation 
of this kind. He begins by sacrificing 
order for what he imagines will be re- 
ligious peace, and he will find he has 
ended by sacrificing religious peace for 
the sake of what is a real chimera. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he thought 
it would be premature to force legislation 
of the character contained in the Bill 
upon the country ; and he was satisfied 
that if it passed, the result would be that 
the new law would become a dead letter, 
for the simple reason that the Noncon- 
formists had no desire for legislation 
under the operation of which they might 
be smuggled into the pulpits of the Ks- 
tablished Church, to preach, as was sug- 
gested, on Sunday afternoons, when it 
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was probably supposed the era 
portion of the congregation would be at 
their homes, and the addresses made 
would have to be delivered to members 
of the servant-girl class. He looked 
upon the Bill as utterly useless, and as 
likely to be regarded by the Noncon- 
formists rather in the light of an insult 
than otherwise. He objected to all such 
tinkering as this measure proposed until 
the Church was rendered completely in- 
dependent, and if the hon. and learned 
Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
really wished to undertake a work that 
would greatly tend to promote goodwill 
he would introduce a measure to dises- 
tablish the Church. 

Mr. MACFIE expressed a wish on 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen that 
Parliament would revert to its old views 
and ancient usage. He held in his hand 
a work printed by the King’s printer in 
the reign of Charles II., by which it 
appeared that the Parliament of that 
time and more than 4,000 ministers of 
religion agreed in this—that the Churches 
of God in the three kingdoms should aim 
at the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
of religion. They went too far, but 
Christians of these days had unfortu- 
nately determined that we must preserve 
religious distinctions. Why should there 
not be an occasional interchange of pul- 
pits to mark that though we were in 
different regiments we were all march- 
ing under the same glorious banner ? 
As a non-Episcopalian Scotchman, he 
contended that the object of this Bill 
was not to restrict religious liberty, but 
to extend it, and to allow the Church of 
England, through her officers, to do that 
which other Churches found it both right 
and expedient to do. 

Mr. BASSETT said, he had the 
greatest sympathy with preaching lay- 
men, but he deprecated the interference 
of Parliament in this matter, being of 
opinion that the Church of England 
ought to be left to settle her own in- 
ternal affairs. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE believed 
that a large body of Nonconformists 
were actuated by feelings very different 
from those of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Illingworth). After 
the appeal which had been made to him 
by the Prime Minister he would not 
occupy the time of the House by asking 
for a division, after the small amount of 
support that had been given to it, 
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Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
199: Majority 146. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


INFANTICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Charles Lewis.) 
[Brin 42.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CHARLEY, in moving ‘“ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’ 
said, its object was to provide a remedy 
against the crime of infanticide by 
creating a new offence midway between 
murder and manslaughter on the one 
hand, and concealment of birth on the 
other. The murder of newly-born in- 
fants, like the murder of adults, was 
punishable by death; but juries in these 
days were as reluctant to pronounce 
a verdict of wilful murder in a case of 
infanticide as juries were formerly to 
pronounce a verdict of guilty against 
persons accused of the then capital 
offence of sheep stealing. It appeared 
from Mr. Neilson Hancock’s ‘ Judicial 
Statistics’? for 1872, that in Ireland the 
number of infanticides committed an- 
nually was about 27 times the number 
of other murders committed annually in 
that country; and that in England the 
proportion of infanticides to other mur- 
ders was about 66 to1. Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne, in giving evidence 
before the Capital Punishment Commis- 
sion, said that ‘‘In nine cases out of 
ten a trial for infanticide was only a 
cruel farce,” in consequence of the re- 
luctance of juries to pronounce a verdict 
of wilful murder in such cases. The 
law itself threw many difficulties in the 
way of a conviction by enabling the jury 
to find a verdict of concealment of birth 
on an indictment for murder, and by re- 
quiring proof that the child was com- 
pletely born alive at the time it was 
destroyed. If the crime was made 
punishable in a manner more in ac- 
cordance with public sentiment, con- 
victions would be more frequently ob- 
tained. It was important at the same 
time that the Legislature should show 
that the life of an infant was as pre- 
cious in its eyes as the life of a person 
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of maturer years, and therefore the Bill 
did not interfere with the law of capital 
punishment, but it gave the alternative 
of proceeding for murder or for the new 
offence created by this Bill, which was 
founded upon the recommendations of 
the Commission which reported in 1866 
on the subject of Capital Punishment. 
That Commission were of opinion that 
an Act should be passed making it im- 
possible for a jury to find a verdict of 
concealment on an indictment for mur- 
der, and declaring it to be an offence 
punishable by penal servitude or im- 
prisonment, at the discretion of the 
Court, to inflict malicious injuries upon 
an infant during its birth or within 
seven days afterwards. The House of 
Lords passed a Bill ‘for giving pro- 
tection to new-born children,’ in 1866, 
which had been followed to some extent 
in framing this Bill. There were very 
eminent authorities in favour of a course 
being taken similar to that proposed by 
the Bill. For instance, Mr. Avory, clerk 
of arraigns at the Central Criminal 
Court, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission of 1866, said, there was a grow- 
ing disposition not to convict of murder 
for killing new-born children, and when 
convictions did take place, not to carry 
the sentence into effect. Mr. Baron 
Martin was of opinion that some punish- 
ment short of death should be inflicted. 
Mr. Justice Willes also gave evidence 
as to the the difficulty of proving the 
offence, and said that there should be a 
distinct Act of Parliament to meet the 
case, by analogy to the principle of 
the Treason Felony Act. Mr. Walpole 
also was of opinion that infanticide should 
form a distinct offence, and not be treated 
as murder, and Lord Cranworth ex- 

ressed a similar opinion. Lord Wens- 
feniats Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, and the Lord Chief 
Baron were in favour of a similar change 
in the law, Lord Wensleydale observing 
that concealment of birth should be 
more severely punished than was now 
the case. The Bill had been brought 
forward under the auspices of the Infant 
Life Protection Society, and he hoped 
that there being so overwhelming a 
weight of authority in favour of its 
principles, the Government would see 
their way clearly to support the second 
reading of the Bill. That Bill was, in 
all probability, the last which he should 
have the privilege of bringing before 
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the House on behalf of that society; 
for their efforts in future would be di- 
rected less to legislation, and more to 
utilizing the legislation which had hap- 
pily already been obtained. The pre- 
sent Parliament, if it passed this Bill, 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it had availed itself of every op- 
portunity of affirming the sacredness 
and strengthening the securities for the 
protection of infant life. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. BRUCE admitted the lamentable 
prevalence of infanticide, and that juries 
too often returned verdicts not in accord- 
ance with the facts, in order to avoid 
convicting for murder. At the same 
time, the question of infanticide was 
only part of a very much larger question 
which had formed the subject of inquiry 
by a Royal Commission. He saw on 
the opposite bench two Members of that 
Commission (Mr. G. Hardy and Mr. 
Hunt) who, no doubt, must have felt 
the great importance and difficulty of 
the whole subject, or they would have 
availed themselves of the opportunities 
they had when in office to introduce a 
measure dealing with it. The evils 
which were now to be deplored in this 
country, arising from the frequency of 
infanticide, were so great that he should 
be sorry to throw obstacles in the way 
of the Bill, if it were not that the Go- 
vernment were themselves prepared to 
deal with the whole subject. Indeed, 
in answer to a Question, he had already 
stated that the Government had prepared 
a Bill. But the hon. and learned Member 
for Salford (Mr. Charley) must know that 
infanticide was not the only case in 
which juries returned verdicts in evasion 
of the law; and all these cases must be 
considered together. It was true that 
the Government had not introduced 
their measure, for they had learned by 
experience, that the best way to obstruct 
legislation was to attempt to do too 
much atone time. The passing of that 
Bill, therefore, or even its introduction 
that Session, would depend upon the 
progress made with the other business 
before the House. As to the measure 
under consideration, it was proposed by 
the 8rd clause to make all child murder 
at or immediately after birth a felony 
punishable only by a maximum sentence 


Mr. Charley 
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of 10 years i servitude. Such a 

rovision would apply in cases where an 
inconvenient heir of an estate was made 
away with; it would apply not only to 
the mother but to other persons aiding 
her, and it might thus extend to crimes 
which ought not to be placed in the 
same category with murders committed 
by the mother at the moment of birth, 
when she might be pressed by hunger 
or despair. During the last 20 years 
there had been no instance in which a 
mother had been executed for infanti- 
cide. At the same time it would be 
most rash and dangerous to say that that 
which might not amount to murder in a 
mother, or in most cases, was not murder 
in any case. The whole subject must 
be before the House before a proper de- 
cision could be come to; and it was for 
this reason, without questioning the pro- 
priety of the legislation. proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
asked him to withdraw the Bill and 
leave the subject in the hands of the 
Government. 

Mr. HOLKER said, the subject under 
consideration was very simple, and did 
not demand any great degree of caroeful- 
ness on the part of hon. Members. Con- 
siderable experience led him to the con- 
clusion that the criminal law as to in- 
fanticide was highly unsatisfactory and 
required amendment. In fact, he did not 
remember a case in which a woman in- 
dicted for the crime of child murder had 
been convicted when the murder was com- 
mitted at the time of birth or soon after- 
wards. In order to make out the offence, 
it was necessary to prove that a child 
was born alive and that an independent 
circulation had begun in the child’s sys- 
tem. In 99 cases out of 100, however, 
medical men were unable to state with 
any degree of positiveness that the child 
had been born with a complete circula- 
tion; and then, though you might have 
the clearest proof of the mother’s inten- 
tion to take life, a loophole of escape 
was afforded to the jury, of which -they 
availed themselves in order to avoid re- 
turning a verdict of wilful murder. 
Again, the fact seldom warranted a con- 
viction for concealment of birth, because, 
in order to make out that offence, it must 
be shown that there had been an attempt 
to dispose secretly of the body, and thus 
the mother escaped punishment alto- 
gether. If this Bill passed, it would 
not, in heinous offences, prevent any 
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woman from being indicted for the 
capital crime along with anybody who 
aided and abetted her, while it would 
insure punishment in more common 
cases where punishment was deserved. 
Believing that the Bill was a useful 
though an unambitious amendment of 
the law, he should support the second 
reading. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, as a 
Member of the Royal Commission which 
had inquired into the law of murder, 
did not recede from the view that the 
law respecting infanticide was in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, and he thought 
the House might safely affirm the prin- 
ciple contained in the Preamble of the 
Bill—that it was expedient to amend 
the law on that subject. He might 
mention that when the Government of 
which he was a Member were in Office, 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
had brought in a Bill on this subject, 
but through a multiplicity of business 
it was not pressed; and he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that the Government of that 
day were not allowed much time to 
carry that or any of their measures. 
The difficulties connected with the law 
of murder were greater than those re- 
lating to infanticide. It was quite clear, 
however, that the Bill as it stood would 
require much amendment. For’ ex- 
ample, it would apply to the whole 
world the punishment which should 
only apply to the mother under the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which she was 
often placed, and even the mother might 
destroy the life of her child for other 
reasons than those stated. Of course, 
you might still prefer a charge of mur- 
der ; but ifthe Bill passed an indictment 
for murder would hardly ever be re- 
sorted to. Since the passing of the sta- 
tute creating the offence of treason- 
felony, indictments for treason had been, 
and would be, very infrequent. It was 
found that there was a greater certainty 
of conviction upon the minor offence ; 
and here also, though you reserved the 
~~ of trial upon the capital offence 
or murder committed at birth, pleaders 
would never in practice recommend an 
indictment for murder under such cir- 
cumstances, unless the offence were of a 
very atrocious character indeed, and 
such as to ensure conviction. At pre- 
sent there was, as his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
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Charley) had pointed out, great diffi- 
culty in proving the birth of a living 
child, and a mother could not even be 
convicted for concealment of birth un- 
less there was a secret disposal of the 
body. Even then, upon conviction for 
concealment of birth, the punishment 
was almost a nominal one, so that the 
mother obtained practical immunity for 
a great crime. He rejoiced that the 
Government had taken up the whole 
subject, and suggested that, meanwhile, 
the right hon. Gentleman should at least 
bring forward a Bill to amend the law 
respecting infanticide, because upon that 
question he believed there would be no 
difference of opinion in the House. 
Upon that understanding, he would re- 
commend his hon. and learned Friend 
to withdraw the Bill after its principle 
had been affirmed by the House. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, no one 
could feel more deeply than he did the 
anomaly of the existing law and the 
expediency of altering it; but after the 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, it would be 
better to leave the subject in the hands 
of the Government. He would suggest 
to his right hon. Friend that the Go- 
vernment measure might be properly 
introduced in the other House of Par- 
liament ; for as the Bill had been pre- 
pared, Parliament ought not to lose a 
chance of passing it even in the present 
Session, and there were Members of the 
other House eminently qualified to deal 
with it. There was another point to 
which he would direct attention. By 
the law as it stood, the Judge was com- 
pelled in cases of murder to pass sen- 
tence of death in open Court; but after 
sentence passed in this way on women 
for child murder the Judge almost 
always wrote to the Secretary of State 
recommending a mitigation of the 
punishment. There were also various 
degrees of murder in some of which 
the Judge felt that it was not expedient 
that the sentence he passed should ac- 
tually be inflicted. The Secretary of 
State invariably acted upon the recom- 
mendation of the Judge, though he ap- 
peared to the public to be setting aside 
his decision. It was clearly better to 
adhere to the sentence passed in open 
Court ; and this sentence should, as far 
possible, be made conformable with the 
actual punishment inflicted. 
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Sir GEORGE JENKINSON joined 
in the recommendation addressed to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Char- 
ley) to leave the subject in the hands of 
the Government, who would be respon- 
sible for legislation. 

Mr. HUNT agreed that the Bill 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said was ready might 
with advantage be introduced into the 
other House of Parliament. He also 
thought that if the House of Commons 
were in favour of the principle of the 
Bill now under consideration, there was 
no reason why it should not pass the 
second reading, and by thus affirming 
its principle give a certain stimulus to 
the Government. Everyone who had 
spoken had agreed that some amendment 
of the law was required, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
If so, he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Charley) would be will- 
ing to withdraw the measure. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
if the House desired to pass the second 
reading, there would be no objection on 
the part of the Government on the un- 
derstanding just mentioned; but they 
could not pledge themselves to many of 
its provisions. As to the Government 
measure, its general gsc might be 
gathered from a Bill brought in last 
year by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Recorder of London. That was a large 
measure, dealing with the whole subject 
of the law of homicide, and incidentally 
with that of infanticide. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 13th June. 


SHIPPING SURVEY, &c. BILL—[Br 43.] 
(Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Charles Lewis, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Samuda, Mr. Carter; 
Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Robert 
Torrens, Mr. Eykyn, Mr. Leeman.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, if, 
in the excess of his anxiety that a mea- 
sure should pass that Session dealing 
with the more obvious and easily reme- 
diable cases of loss of life at sea, he 
should show any intemperance of lan- 
guage or feeling, he trusted the House 
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would grant him some indulgence, be- 
cause it would arise from his conviction 
that the lives of many hundred men 
hung in the balance at that moment, 
He had been repeatedly and from many 
quarters charged with making exagge- 
rated statements r tin that great 
evil, and some of these charges were 
probably made in perfect good faith. 
Hitherto, however, he believed he had 
made no specific statement whatever 
which was incapable of proof; but he 
thought it desirable to supplement his 
own statement of the case by the evi- 
dence of one or two witnesses who would 
be accepted by the House as unimpeach- 
able. The underwriters at Liverpool 
might be supposed to understand the 
question under consideration ; and at a 
meeting held by them some time ago, 
he found that a question submitted to 
the shareholders was the increase appa- 
rent not only in the magnitude, but the 
number of marine disasters; and that, 
notwithstanding our boasted improve- 
ments in naval science, and when we 
seemed to have reduced within narrow 
limits every element of danger. Unfor- 
tunately—it was said at that meeting— 
underwriters had to deal occasionally 
with men who cared little about the 
profits of the carrying trade; men whose 
whole commercial history was made up 
of accommodation bills, average state- 
ments, liquidations, and composition 
deeds; who were always on the look- 
out for some crazy craft to insure; who 
stood in the same position as to under- 
writers which Palmer stood in as to Life 
Assurance Companies; who pursued 
their nefarious calling under an honour- 
able garb, and sometimes under the 
cloak of religion; and it was such men 
who were responsible for the heavy 
losses which underwriters had to sustain. 
He had stated that he believed these 
were the practices of but a very small 
number of men; and he thought it 
wonderful that in the absence of all 
legislation on the subject, things were 
no worse than they were, and that 
the great majority of those who were 
connected with our shipping trade had 
so much care for the lives of their 
seamen. The next case he would refer 


to, in order to prove that his statements 
were not exaggerated, was that of a 
well-known shipowner of Shields, who 
had made over £100,000 by these prac- 
tices, in such a way that when he died 
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the police had to be brought to protect 
his remains to the grave, on account of 
the indignation of the multitude of 
women and children who followed to 
pelt the hearse with mud. He would 
now read a letter from Mr. James 
O’Dowd, a gentleman who had con- 
ducted for many years all the investiga- 
tions of the Board of Trade into cases 
of wreck, but who had at last retired in 
disgust from the task, alleging that he 
was ashamed to be a party to it. Mr. 
O’Dowd, who had kindly permitted him 
to mention his name, wrote from the 
Custom House, February 24, 18738, as 
follows :— 

“ Sir,—You have made a move in the cause of 
humanity for which you deserve immortal credit. 
I have not seen your book, but I read a review 
of it in The Times with the deepest interest. 
Cases have occurred where delinquents have 
been executed for murder who deserved the 
gallows less than the moneyed barbarians who 
have sent overladen ships to sea. I send you 
enclosed an illustration of the justice of m 
statement. But, to judge accurately of the dis- 
graceful case, you should read the evidence on 
the inquiry. It was proved that the decks 
were so laden with bales of cotton that the 
crew had to stand and walk on the top of them 
so as to navigate the ship; and Mr. 2a 
shipowner examined for the defence, swore that 
the higher the bales were piled the more it con- 
duced to safety, as, if the ship went down, the 
crew and passengers would have a better chance 
of escaping.” 

Briefly, the facts were these—2,700 and 
odd lives were every year lost by ship- 
wreck. He did not think that a fourth 
of that loss could be traced to well- 
found, well-loaded, well-manned ships. 
We had no records in this country to 
account for the loss of such ships except 
in fog; though, no doubt, some casual- 
ties were due to negligence. Many 
people talked of shipowners being ‘‘ un- 
fortunate.” There was no such word. 
If an old woman was brought before a 
magistrate for trying to persuade some 
credulous servant-maid that the stars 
had some malign influence over her des- 
tiny, she was, very properly, sent to 
prison as animpostor. And yet we were 
asked to believe that the winds had 
favourites. No such thing. When the 
winds blew, if they found a ship well- 
manned she was buffeted about, but 
those on board were in no danger. But 
in those long, low, narrow, overladen 
beasts of ships, when the ship could not 
ride over the waves, the waves rode 
over the ship, with the men in her— 
often a thousand times better men than 
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those who sent them to sea. In fact, 
he believed that by proper legislation, 
they could so reduce the loss of life from 
shipwreck as to make everyone wonder 
that the attention of the Legislature had 
not been directed to the subject before. 
It was said he ought to be satisfied with 
having got a Commission. Well, he sin- 
cerely hoped and believed that the Com- 
mission would do much good; but, if so, 
it ought to have plenty of time to in- 
vestigate that important subject in all 
its bearings. But it could not have all 
the time required, unless some temporary 
measure was passed; if that were not 
done, we should incur all the danger of 
an ill-considered and hasty Report. On 
the other hand, if a temporary measure 
were passed, which need not infringe at 
all on the dignity of the Commission, 
there would be no occasion to hurry, and 
then we should have proper measures 
recommended. It was perfectly com- 


Y | petent by the forms of the House to pass 


a temporary Bill, and move for a Royal 
Commission. It was also said that his 
head was turned with the favour which 
he had received from the public and from 
that honourable House. No such thing. 
In the book which he had published, it 
would be seen that he had already traced 
for himself the course which he was now 
pursuing. He had done nothing hastily, 
nothing rashly ; he had discounted be- 
forehand, and still did discount, all the 
annoyance that might come upon him, 
and he was able to bear up against it, 
because he was prepared for it. He had 
taken up the matter calmly and delibe- 
rately, believing that no good would be 
done until some one should take it up 
regardless of consequences. His course, 
therefore was a resolute and consistent 
course, taken up after full deliberation 
and pursued through good and evil 
report. It had been alleged that the 
survey which he proposed would create 
enormous inconvenience to the shipping 
interest. But if the House would now 
consent to the second reading of the 
Bill, he should not propose to proceed 
with the Committee until the end of 
June, because he should hope in the 
meantime that the Government would 
offer a measure based perhaps on an ad 
interim Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Further, the inconvenience to the 
shipping interest might be lessened by 
postponing the operation of the Act, 
should it become one, until the Ist of 
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November. Another thing that would 
lessen the inconvenience was this—ships 
built within the last four or five years, 
and, therefore, presumably seaworthy, 
might be exempted from the operation 
of the Act, until they were five years 
old. He now came to the load line, 
which, most unfortunately for him, had 
been described as a ‘‘ hard-and-fast line.”’ 
It appeared so in the Schedule, but was 
not intended to be so. What he desired 
to arrive at was such a degree of im- 
mersion as, in the opinion of the most 
experienced men, a ship might safely 
put to sea with. The principle he had 
in view was this—that ships needing re- 
pairs should not be allowed to go to sea 
until they had been repaired, nor should 
ships be overloaded to a degree that 
would endanger their safety. What he 
proposed in this respect would be capable 
of instant application. On Saturday 
last, he was at Newcastle, and some ship- 
owners there pressed him to attend a 
meeting of their body at the Guildhall. 
He did so, and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to proceed to London this week 
to confer with him and the President of 
the Board of Trade. Having given in 
detail an account of what he proposed, 
the Chairman said that he had never 
heard the matter put in that light before, 
and another gentleman remarked that if 
they had known before what he had pro- 
posed there would have been no opposi- 
tion from them to it. They then sub- 
mitted to him a scale of freeboard pro- 
posed by a gentleman of Hartlepool of 
considerable experience, and he thought 
it very excellent. He had since con- 
sulted persons of authority on the sub- 
ject, and they said that it was possible 
before winter to apply the principle in 
question, and he should gladly adopt it, 
and be willing to see it accepted in Com- 
mittee. He did not want to subject re- 
spectable shipowners to the slightest in- 
convenience. His object was to put his 
foot on those who were unsound. Now, 
with regard to deck-loading, the law 
prohibiting the practice altogether had 
been swept away in 1862, as it was 
said, in the interests of trade, and with 
the most mischievous results. He pro- 
posed that it should be revived under 
certain regulations. It was said that 
other nations would have an advantage 
over us if we imposed restrictions in this 
respect. No such thing. It was we 


who gave the law to maritime nations, 
Mr, Plimsolt 
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and Canada, with her seaboard frozen 
up four months of the year, had not been 
slow to set us a good example, for she 
had that year passed an Act prohibiting 
deck-loading between certain months 
and limiting it in others. He had been 
asked by the assembled shipowners at 
Newcastle whether he would accept cer- 
tain limitations which they approved 
instead of his own, and he should be 
very glad to doso in Committee. With 
reference to fees, it was said that to 
charge shipowners fees would be unfair. 
He admitted the abstract justice of the 
objection ; but he could not omit fees in 
the measure, lest, in any way, he might 
inflict an injury upon Lloyd’s and other 
shipping associations. Before the Royal 
Commission finished its labours he be- 
lieved it would be necessary to subsidize 
those great agencies, to give them the 
protection of the law, and ask them to 
undertake certain work which he felt 
sure the State could not perform. He 
was told that Lloyd’s and the Liverpool 
people were about to amalgamate, and 
if they did we should have a magnificent 
staff of able and competent men capable 
of doing everything that would be re- 
quired. They already surveyed 11,000 
out of a total of 26,000 ships. He be- 
lievedthat the Bill now before the House, 
the second reading of which he was 
advocating in the interest of hundreds of 
living men, who would cease to be living 
men within 12 months if it did not pass, 
would be received with favour by the 
shipowners of the country generally. 
He felt warranted in saying so from the 
assurances he had received. The com- 
pulsory survey of unclassed ships would 
be a great advantage to the President of 
the Board of Trade. He often had oc- 
casion to make remarks with reference 
to the Department of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which were not intended 
for himself personally, but for certain 
officials connected with the Board of 
Trade of whom he had a very bad 
opinion. It was not his fault when he 
spoke of the Board of Trade if the 
President appropriated those remarks 
to himself ; but this he would say, he 
believed that Board to be one of the 
worst managed Departments of the State. 
In The Westminster Review of that quarter 
was a most able article on the subject of 
our Mercantile Marine, which he would 
recommend to the perusal of hon. Gentle- 
men; and there was another splendid 
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article in Engineering of last week, which 
he had got reprinted, and a copy of which 
he would send to every hon. eaibas of 
the House. When he saw the Prime 
Minister there that morning, he thought 
his presence was owing to the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman felt some 
anxiety in the fate of our seamen. Un- 
fortunately, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman had to go away in order to 
attend a meeting elsewhere. Now, it 
was impossible, without the consent of 
the Government, to get a second reading 
for the Bill that day. If the discussion 
was drawn out, the Order would become 
a dropped one, and he must search for 
another day with very little hope of ac- 
complishing his object. He began to 
recognize that it was impossible to pro- 
tect those people without the co-opera- 
tion, active and sympathetic, of the 
Government; and it had been painfully 
borne in upon his mind that the interests 
of the working classes, when the issue 
lay between them and the capitalists, 
were safer with the other side’ of the 
House than with his own. Did they 
suppose that the working men of the 
country would be slow in arriving at 
that conclusion which had been forced 
upon his mind? He did not want to 
embroil himself with a party, or to say 
anything which he might afterwards 
wish he had not said; but this he knew, 
and he felt bound to state it, that the 
other side of the House had supported 
him with one single exception, and the 
Gentleman to whom he alluded was an 
example how evil communications corrupt 
good manners, for he had placed a Motion 
on the Notice Paper of the House at the 
instance of the Government ; which, how- 
ever, being threatened with the loss of 
his seat, he was induced to withdraw. 
His Bill would therefore inevitably be 
talked out, unless the House came to his 
assistance, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. He hoped the 
House, considering the vast interests at 
stake, would now give the Bill a second 
reading, for nothing was more uncertain 
than the tenure of life of an individual ; 
but, on the other hand, nothing was 
more certain than the average length of 
human life under given circumstances. 
It might, therefore, be put down as a 
mathematical certainty that, in the ab- 
sence of survey and of the load-line, 
many hundreds of men now living would 


not be living next year; and under these 
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circumstances, forsooth, the House was 
asked to let things alone in order to save 
the dignity of the Royal Commission. 
He would be sorry to show any dis- 
repect to the Royal Commission; but 
what he proposed was no disrespect. 
That was no ordinary matter of expe- 
diency or politics; it was a matter of 
life or death to hundreds of men to whom 
life was as dear as to any hon. Member 
of this House. He begged, he entreated, 
he implored the House to read the Bill 
a second time. If they could fancy that 
just outside the House they saw a ship 
before them on the rocks and the waves 
beating upon it, he believed there were 
many now present who—just as Tord 
William Hay leaped from Her Majesty’s 
ship into the Tagus to save life while 
the tide was running 20 knots an hour— 
would risk their lives in the effort to 
save others. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would now pass the second read- 
ing of this Bill, and pass it with accla- 
mation. 

SIR JAMES ELPHINSTONE se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Plimsoll.) 


Mr. T. E. SMITH, in moving, as an 
Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House it is un- 
desirable to legislate upon this subject until the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Regulations for preventing Overloading and 
Undermanning in the Mercantile Marine has 
reported,” 
said, he wished to assure the House 
that in moving the Resolution he was 
not actuated by any hostility towards 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll). On the contrary, he sympa- 
thized with the objects of that hon. 
Member, and if a different course-had 
been pursued by him, he should have 
been ready to co-operate with him. The 
House was aware that a Royal Com- 
mission had been appointed at the in- 
stance of the hon. Member, upon which 
were a distinguished Statesman and a 
number of hon. Members known for 
their knowledge of the subject and for 
their sympathy with their fellow-men. 
while no one had been appointed to sit 
on it, who could be said to have a close 
connection with the matter into which 
the investigation was to be made. That 
being so, what did the hon. Member do ? 
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He came down to the House and asked 
them to legislate on the very subject for 
which a Royal Commission had been 
appointed. He(Mr. T. E. Smith), how- 
ever, submitted that it would not be 
respectful to the Commission, while 
prosecuting its inquiry, if the House 
should proceed to actual legislation. 
That Commission commanded the con- 
fidence of the public and of the shipping 
interest; but he (Mr. T. E. Smith) 
thought he might fairly complain on 
the part of the shipowners of the coun- 
try, of the way in which the Commis- 
sion had thought fit to carry on the 
inquiry. It was, he believed, contrary 
to precedent when the character and 
honour of individuals were concerned, 
for the Commission to carry on the in- 
vestigation with closed doors. But that 
was not all, for it allowed the hon. 
Member for Derby to be present at its 
proceedings, and if he was not able to 
attend, he was represented by a solicitor. 
The only explanation of the matter that 
he had been able to obtain was, that the 
hon. Member seemed to occupy the posi- 
tion of a public prosecutor, and that it 
was for the advantage of the Commis- 
sion, that they should have full and free 
communication with him in reference to 
every witness. If the hon. Member de- 
sired to occupy the position of a public 
prosecutor, he (Mr. T. E. Smith) was 
not the man to blame him; but this he 
would say—that it was a principle un- 
known to English legislation, that a 
public prosecutor should discharge his 
functions, except in the presence of the 
accused. He wished to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to the 
matter, and to press upon him to con- 
sider whether something could not be 
done to render the proceedings of the 
Commission accessible to the public. 
When a witness came before the Com- 
mission opposed to the views of the hon. 
Member for Derby, that hon. Gentleman 
had it in his power to telegraph to his 
friends all over the country to bring up 


Shipping Survey 


their evidence to rebut anything that | [ 


might be said on the other side. But, 
on the other hand, the shipowners had 
no opportunity afforded them to rebut 
any evidence which the hon. Member 
for Derby might lay before the Com- 
mission. Having asked Gentlemen to 
give their time, labour, and experience 
to investigate the subject, would it be in 
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accordance with the feeling of the House 
or ordinary respect, without waiting for 
their Report, to take a leap in the dark 
and legislate without reference to any 
conclusion to which they might come? 
Such a course had never been taken be- 
fore, and he did not believe the House 
of Commons would be inclined to adopt 
it on the present occasion. The hon, 
Member for Derby had at first excited a 
good deal of sympathy by the statements 
he had made in Liverpool, Hull, and 
other ports, and men of great eminence 
in the shipping interest had tendered 
him their support; but those who had 
been studying the subject were aware 
that a ootisbdeealils change had been 
made since the hon. Member had pro- 
duced his Bill. Mr. John Burns, of the 
Cunard line, who, by letter read at the 
Liverpool meeting, expressed strong 
sympathy with the hon. Member’s 
views, had, within the last few days, 
in the Chamber of Commerce of Glas- 
gow, supported a Petition, praying the 
House not to legislate till the Royal 
Commission had reported. A similar 
feeling prevailed on the Tyne, the 
Wear, and the Humber. ‘The Reso- 
lution he desired to move might seem in- 
consistent with the fact that the Govern- 
ment themselves had brought in a Bill 
on this subject; but that Bill involved 
no new principle, and was only intended 
to extend the power already possessed by 
the Board of Trade under an old Act; 
and when it came on for a second read- 
ing it would be time enough to deal with 
it. The Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby, on the other hand, did involve 
new principles and new legislation on 
matters which had been directly referred 
to the Royal Commission. Besides, the 
Bill now in the hands of hon. Members 
was altogether different from what it now 
appeared the hon. Member was prepared 
to make it. In fact, the hon. Member 
was so anxious to pass some Bill that he 
did not care exactly what its nature 
might be if he could only persuade the 
House to legislate on the - subject. 
“No!’] The hon. Member, had him- 
self admitted this, if not, in words, at all 
events, in fact, for he had avowed his 
readiness entirely to alter two-thirds of 
the Bill. f. No!”] Why, he was pre- 
pared to alter the conditions of survey, 
and also the provisions as to deck-load- 
ing. Legislation on the subject, which 
might seriously affect a most important 
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interest, should be well advised and well 
considered. The hon. Member recom- 
mended his Bill as a temporary and pro- 
visional measure; but provisional legis- 
lation was apt to be hasty and rarely 
worked well; it was seldom ever a step 
in the right direction, and often pre- 
sented a hindrance to satisfactory legis- 
lation. They ought not to forget how 
easy it was to transfer ships to a foreign 
flag; and common rumour at some of 
our out-ports indicated that if this Bill 
were passed several shipowners were 
taking the steps preliminary to such a 
transfer. The consequence. might be, 
that instead of having the bulk of the 
Mercantile Marine of the world, we 
should find trade carried on in British 
ships sailing under another flag, and 
manned by foreignseamen. This was a 
technical subject, and the details must 
be treated in a scientific manner. With 
respect to compulsory survey by the two 
bodies proposed for that purpose, Lloyd’s 
and what was called the Liverpool 
Book, neithershipownersnor Government 
had any control over them, they were 
entirely irresponsible, and they had both 
altered their rules and regulations within 
the last few years. A department, there- 
fore, must be constituted which should 
have the whole matter under its charge. 
The Board of Trade would have great 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number 
of competent surveyors, and it would be 
quite impossible to send ships to sea at 
all this summer. The adoption of a 
general survey might diminish the 
amount of wrecks and casualties, but 
would not diminish proportionally the 
loss of life. He could refer to figures to 
show that the great loss of life from 
shipwreck occurred on first-class re- 
gularly surveyed vessels—the Royal 
Charter for instance, where 440 lives 
were lost, the London, where 223 were 
lost, and the Northfleet, where 285 were 
lost. Those were all ships of the highest 
class in the Register, and had been offi- 
cially surveyed by more than one au- 
thority. 

And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 2) BILE. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrasert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
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Claytan, Growe, Hitchin, Idle, Leyton, Notting. 
yton, Crewe, Hitchi CH n, Notting- 
ham (two), Shanklin, Walthamstow, Welling- 
borough, and Wimbledon, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hrsserr and Mr. Sransretp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 163. ] 


House adjournd at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Superannuation Act Amendment* (118) ; 
Metropolitan Tramways Provisional Orders 
No. 2)* (114); Local Government Board 
Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation * 
115); Customs Duties (Isle of Man) * (116) ; 
as Lands * (117); Colonial Church * 
118). 

Second Reading—Australian Colonies (Customs 
oe. (91); Vagrants Law Amendment * 
98 


Committee—Report—Gretton Chapel Marriages 
Legalization * (77); University Tests (Dub- 
lin) * (108). 

Third Reading — Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders * (87), and passed. 

Royal Assent —Customs and Inland Revenue 
36 Vict. c. 18]; New Zealand Roads, &e. 

oan Act (1870) Amendment [86 Viet. c. 15] ; 
Portpatrick Harbour [36 Vict. c. 14]; Mar- 
riages (Ireland be Vict. c. 16]; East India 
Stock Dividend Redemption [36 Vict. c. 17]; 
Poor Allotments Management [36 Vict. c. 19] ; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 2) [86 Viet. 
c. xv]; Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (No. 2) [36 Vict. c. xxii] ; 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3) [86 Vict. c. xxiii]; Land 
Drainage Provisional Order [86 Vict. c. xxiv]. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES (CUSTOMS 
DUTIES) BILL—(No. 91). 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said the measure, which 
had already been considered in the other 
House of Parliament, was intended to 
amend the existing law with respect 
to Customs’ duties in the Australian 
Colonies. As their Lordships were pro- 
bably aware, by the Act 13th and 14th 
Victoria, cap. 59, the Colonial Legisla- 
tures were prohibited from imposing 
differential duties as between the colo- 
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nies and the rest of the world.. But 
this prohibition had aroused considera- 
ble agitation, and an active movement 
against it was commenced in 1867, when 
the colony of New South Wales repre- 
sented to the Home Government that it 
ought to be removed. The demands 
made in the representation from the 
colony did not meet with the approval 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
at that time Secretary for the Colonies. 
In the same year the Legislature of Tas- 
mania passed a Bill imposing differen- 
tial duties; but on the advice of the 
noble Duke the sanction of the Crown 
was refused to that Bill. Subsequently 
a conference of all the Australian Colo- 
nies was held in Tasmania, with the 
view of bringing about a Customs’ 
Union of those Colonies. When he (the 
Earl of Kimberley) came into office, and 
the matter was brought officially under 
his notice, he adopted the same view as 
that which had been held by his prede- 
cessor. After a further resolution come 
to by a Conference held in 1870, the sub- 
ject was taken into consideration by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he addressed 
a despatch to the Governors of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. He might mention 
that New Zealand was in a different 
position from the Australian Colonies, 
because, in the case of New Zealand, 
there was no prohibition in the New 
Zealand Constitutional Act against the 
imposition of differential duties. As 
the Australian Colonies continued to urge 
the removal of the prohibition, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had come to the con- 
clusion that it would not be wise any 
longer to resist the demands made by 
them to enter into such Oustoms’ 
arrangements with one another as they 
might think fit in respect of the produc- 
tions of the various colonies. Accord 
ingly, this Bill was prepared. It con- 
sisted of only three clauses. The first 
was merely the ‘short title’’ clause, and 
the second the ‘ interpretation” clause. 
The third and main clause empowered 
the Colonial Legislatures to regulate 
duties. The Legislature of any one of 
the Australian Colonies, was for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect any agree- 
ment between any two or more of those 
colonies with each other or with New 
Zealand, to have the power from time 
to time to make laws with respect to 
the remission or imposition of duties 
upon the importation into such colony 
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of any article the produce or manu- 
facture of or imported from any other 
of the said Colonies, or the produce or 
manufacture of or imported from New 
Zealand. But no new duty was to be 
imposed upon, and no existing duty was 
to be remitted as to, the importation into 
any of the Australian Colonies of any 
article the produce or manufacture of 
any particular country which was not to 
be equally imposed or remitted in the 
case of the importation into such colony 
of the like article the produce or manu- 
facture of any other country. Consider- 
able difference of opinion existed in these 
colonies on the subject of Free Trade. 
Her Majesty’s Government were quite 
alive to the interests of Free Trade; 
those interests all parties in this country 
had now at heart; but if we made this 
question of differential duties one of the 
right of the colonies to govern them- 
selves, we might retard Free Trade in 
the Australian Colonies rather than ad- 
vance it. It was highly probable that 
the Australian Colonies would at some 
future time follow the example set them 
in British North America, and form 
themselves into a great confederate 
Union. He thought that such a Union 
would be beneficial to these several 
colonies, the divisions between which 
were in some cases only imaginary lines. 
That, however, was a question quite out- 
side this Bill. On the present occasion 
he thought it better not to go into ques- 
tions as to the expediency of the policy 
of the colonial governments in respect 
to their local affairs. As we had 
given the Australian Colonies self-go- 
vernment, it was perhaps better that in 
matters of Customs’ regulations we 
should assume that those colonies knew 
their own business better than we knew 
it. In conclusion, he should only express 
a hope that this Bill would be used by 
the Colonial Legislatures for the purpose 
of removing any artificial barriers to 
trade. He was confident that those 
colonies had nothing to fear in any 
competition with other communities. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this Bill be now read” 
2°,""—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Eart GREY: I have no intention of 
giving your Lordships the trouble of a 
division on this Bill, but I cannot allow 
it to pass without expressing my own 
disapproval of it, and pointing out that 
it is a new step in that policy which is 
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fast converting the connection of the 
British Colonies with the mother country 
into a merely nominal one instead of a 
living bond of union. If the Colonies 
and the United Kingdom are in any true 
sense to form one Empire, it is obvious 
there must exist some single and para- 
mount authority to ensure that on sub- 
jects of general and common interest, 
all the separate communities that form 
the Empire shal) act in concert, and 
shall co-operate with each other. Each 
distinct community may properly be free 
to act for itself in its own internal ad- 
ministration, but unless all are subor- 
dinate to the Imperial Authority where 
the general interest is concerned, there 
isno Empire. But among the subjects 
which are most clearly of common con- 
cern—next to their joint defence against 
aggression—comes thatof a commoncom- 
mercial policy. This till of late has been 
universally held to be so obviously true 
as to be beyond dispute. In the early 
days indeed of our colonies, the opinion 
held both here and throughout Europe 
was that colonies were only valuable for 
the commercial advantages to be derived 
from them. The mother country in- 
sisted on a monopoly of supply to the 
colonies, and they in return were allowed 
either a monopoly, or the privilege of 
supplying on better terms than other 
countries certain articles of produce to 
the Parent State, the right of regulating 
the manner in which this intercourse was 
carried on, being exercised without dis- 
pute by Parliament. The judgment 
with which it was used was often ques- 
tioned, but that the power properly be- 
longed to Parliament was never doubted. 
And when at length there came a change 
of opinion as to the wisdom of the old 
system of colonial trade, when it was 
discovered that the advantages it pro- 
fessed to afford to both parties were 
illusory, while the burthen imposed by 
it was heavy, and it was therefore swept 
away, and the system of free trade was 
established in its place, it was not 
even imagined that the Imperial Par- 
liament and Government were to forego 
their old authority of settling what was 
to be the commercial policy of the whole 
Empire. On the contrary, it was con- 
sidered that the policy of free trade 
would be deprived of much of its ad- 
vantage if it were not consistently fol- 
lowed throughout theEmpire. In treat- 
ing with other nations for the purpose of 
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obtaining the advantage of free com- < 
mercial intercourse with them, itwas 
obvious that the Imperial Government 
would act with far more weight when 
speaking on behalf of the whole Empire 


than only for the United Kingdom. And 
to the colonies it was of peculiar im- 
portance that there should be identity 
of commercial policy for the whole Em- 
pire, because if the interests of these 
comparatively small communities were 
to be separately discussed with large 
and powerful nations, they would not 
have commanded the consideration that 
they do as parts of the British Empire. 
Accordingly, when colonial protection and 
monopoly were swept away, Parliament 
and the Government took measures to 
ensure the adoption of a free trade policy 
in the colonies. It was with this view 
that the clauses it is proposed partially 
to repeal by the Bill before us were in- 
troduced into the Australian Govern- 
ment Act of 1850. The object of these 
clauses was to prevent the imposition of 
duties inconsistent with the principle of 
free trade by the Colonial Legislatures. 
They were left free to raise revenue 
duties by Customs duties, but subject to 
the condition of not contravening the 
rules of free trade. There is no difficulty 
in distinguishing the duties which fail 
to comply with this condition; they 
are those which tend to divert labour 
and capital into other channels than 
those they would naturally seek as the 
most profitable, in the absence of arti- 
ficial restrictions. It follows, therefore, 
that duties ought to be imposed not with 
reference to the place from which the 
taxed articles are brought, but to the 
articles themselves, and on this ground 
the clauses of the Australian Govern- 
ment Act of 1850 which my noble Friend 
now proposes partially to repeal, required. 
that different rates of duty should not 
be imposed on the same articles when 
imported from different places. But the 
Imperial Parliament in prescribing this 
as the commercial policy of the whole 
Empire showed its consideration for the 
colonies by not requiring that where 
differential duties already existed they 
should be repealed—it only prohibited 
the imposition of such duties for the 
future. But my noble Friend and others 
contend that the operation of this re- 
striction imposed by Parliament on the 
powers of the Colonial Legislature is 
inconvenient in practice and prevents 
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the establishment of that freedom of 
commercial intercourse which ought to 
exist between the different Australian 
Colonies. The absurd and mischievous 
impediments thrown in the way of the 
commerce of these colonies by the duties 
they levy on each other’s produce, or the 
evils arising from this legislation, have 
been described and are urged as a 
reason for our assenting to this Bill. 
There can be no doubt that these evils 
are quite as great as they are described 
to be. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the absurdity of the existing system of 
inter-colonial duties, and the mischief 
that it produces, especially in the inter- 
course between Victoria and New South 
Wales. To have different systems of 
Customs duties, and, as a consequence, to 
establish a line of custom houses on the 
land frontier of two colonies so situated 
was the very height of absurdity, but 
this Bill is not necessary to get rid of it, 
nor will it afford the slightest facility for 
adopting the only real remedy. As long 
as the two colonies have different tariffs, 
and tax importations at different rates, 
the inconvenience now so justly com- 
plained of must continue. The only 
effectual remedy for it would be, that 
all the Australian Colonies—or, at all 
events, those on the mainland—should 
adopt one uniform tariff on sound com- 
mercial principles; that they should 
divide equitably the revenue arising 
from the Customs duties so regulated, 
and then abolish all restrictions upon 
their trade with each other; that they 
should, in short, form a customs union. 
But to do this, the Bill now before us is 
not necessary, and, unfortunately, it is 
not what the colonies desire. We learn 
from the Papers before us that their 
mutual jealousies make it quite hopeless 
that a customs union should be esta- 
blished as has been suggested. An in- 
judicious system of protection has been 
adopted by some of these colonies, more 
especially by Victoria, and their real 
object in asking for this Bill is to be 
enabled to keep up and extend this 
vicious system with greater facility than 
at present. And I would remind your 
Lordships that the protective system of 
Victoria, which this Bill is meant to 
encourage, is especially directed against 
British industry. Duties are now im- 
posed in that colony, of which the design 
and the effect is artificially to force into 
premature existence in that colony the 
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manufacture of certain articles, which 
but for these duties could be more 
cheaply imported from this country. 
This Bill will enable the colonies to 
carry this pernicious policy still farther 
than at present ; for instance, New Zea- 
land may obtain the privilege of sending 
timber and corn at low duties to those 
Australian Colonies that require them, 
while on the other hand the sugar, wine, 
leather, and woollens of these colonies 
may be enabled to find a market in New 
Zealand by being relieved from pro- 
tecting duties imposed there on these 
articles, when of British manufacture or 
the produce of Mauritius or of France. 
Nothing can be more fatal to the per- 
manent connection of these colonies 
than such a system; nothing more inju- 
rious to the maintenance of amicable 
relations by the colonies with each 
other, for your Lordships will observe 
that it is directly calculated to foster 
all those petty feelings of commercial 
jealousy which it appears from these 
Papers are so RoatBi sa among them, 
and lead to such unwise and mischie- 
vous measures. Under the provisions 
of the new law it will be possible—and I 
fear the power is not unlikely to be used— 
for one colony to obtain special advan- 
tages at the expence of another in the 
markets of a third; the wheat of Tas- 
mania or of South Australia may be 
placed under a disadvantage as compared 
to that of New Zealand in the ports of 
Victoria. And those colonies in which 
certain branches of production are thus 
artificially created or stimulated by pro- 
teeting duties will really be losers in- 
stead of gainers by the boon supposed 
to be conferred upon them, because 
these trades, like all artificial trades, 
would be uncertain and exposed to the 
risk that sooner or later the burthen of 
maintaining them would be found so 
heavy as to cause them to be deprived 
of the protection on which they depend, 
and to be put an end to with heavy loss 
to all concerned in them. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) I am 
aware agrees with me in these objec- 
tions to the protective policy of the 
colonies, but he says that we ought not 
to impose our own opinions upon them 
—that they may fairly claim to be al- 
lowed to judge for themselves what is 
best for their own interests. I cannot 
concur in this view of the subject ; and 
I should wish to know if it is to be 
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acted on, in what manner the Queen’s 
authority is to be maintained at all? 
If that authority is not to be upheld, by 
requiring the colonies to conform to the 

eneral commercial policy of the Empire; 
if the Imperial Government is to have 
no voice in determining upon the com- 
mercial measures of the colonies, and 
we are even to allow them to impose 
protective duties more hostile to British 
interests than the duties of most foreign 
nations, it seems to me that it will be- 
come a very serious question whether it 
will be well to maintain the connection. 
My noble Friend says that the colonies 
may seek to dissolve it if we refuse to 
allow them the liberty in that matter 
which they desire. I have no fear of 
this; they derive too substantial advan- 
tages from belonging to the British 
Empire to make it likely that they will 
wish to separate from it, so long as the 
authority which the Imperial Govern- 
ment may properly claim is wisely used 
for the benefit of the whole Empire. 
But let me point out to my noble Friend 
that there is another side of this ques- 
tion ; if the reins are to be thrown down 
altogether, and no authority at all is to 
be exercised by the Imperial Parliament 
and Government, will not the connection 
be reduced to a responsibility for the 
defence of the colonies which may prove 
very onerous to us? And is it not pro- 
bable that the people of this country 
may say, ‘‘ If we are to exercise no power 
over the colonies, nor to derive any ad- 
vantage from them, we decline to incur 
the responsibility of protecting them?” 
It is quite true that the Bill now before 
us is not the first measure which has 
been taken in derogation of what I be- 
lieve to be the sound policy of asserting 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
to decide on the commercial system of 
the whole Empire, and to prohibit the 
adoption by any one of its dependencies 
of any measures that would conflict with 
it. Not only the Australian, but the 
North American Colonies, have been al- 
lowed in the last 20 years to adopt 
measures open to just objection on this 
ground. I believe this to have been a 
great mistake, and that if from the 
first the Home Government had clearly 
pointed out to the Colonial Legislators 
the evils of a protectionist policy, and 
had firmly declared that this was a policy 
they could not be allowed to adopt so 
long as they formed part of the British 
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Empire, that decision would have been 
cheerfully submitted to. Past mistakes 
have made it more difficult to take this 
line of conduct now, but still I believe 
that there was no real necessity for 
making so dangerous a concession as 
that involved in this Bill, and I deeply 
lament that by bringing it forward 
another step has been taken in a policy 
which I must repeat that I regard as 
leading to the disruption of all real ties 
between England and her Colonies. 
Viscounr CANTERBURY said, that 
if he thought the passing of this Bill in- 
volved the abandonment of the principle 
of free trade, or that it would tend to 
loosen the ties between the colonies and 
the mother country, he would be no ad- 
vocate of the measure. If the colonies 
having the right to impose Customs duties 
as they thought fit was to be taken as an 
abandonment of the principle of free 
trade, then the abandonment had taken 
place long ago; for some of the colonies 
had long since imposed duties in direct 
violation of the principles of free trade. 
As the noble Earl (Earl Grey) himself 
had stated, some of them had imposed 
restrictive duties—very high ones. When 
these were sanctioned by the Crown 
did the Government of this country 
abandon the principles of free trade ? 
This Bill did not touch foreign trade. 
If the Bill were one to enable the Aus- 
tralian Colonies to impose differential 
duties on articles coming from abroad 
the case would be different; but, put- 
ting New Zealand aside, the difficul- 
ties arose not in respect of different 
countries, or even different communities, 
but in respect of different parts of the 
same colony, or of colonies separated 
from one another only by imaginary 
lines. What this Bill would allow to 
be done in a legitimate manner had 
hitherto been done in an illegitimate 
manner. The difficulties first arose some 
time about the year 1860, when there 
were such disputes in connection with 
the collection of duties on the River 
Murray Boundary, between New South 
Wales and Victoria, that tumults and dis- 
orders occurred and bloodshed was appre- 
hended. To put an end to that state of 
things, the two Governors of New South 
Wales and Victoria entered into an 
agreement whereby, on the annual pay- 
ment of a fixed sum, the collection of 
duties on that boundary was abrogated 
for a certain number of years. And 
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this arrangement was acquiesced in, 
although it was not exactly sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State. A like ques- 
tion arose in 1866. During the interval 
a Bill had been passed by the Victorian 
Legislature which provided, not for the 
collection of differential duties, but that 
the Governor might by an Order in 
Council admit articles imported across 
the River Murray, duty free; and this 
Bill was assented to by the Crown. 
Under this provision he had himself, as 
Governor, signed an agreement with 
New South Wales for the continuance 
of the system of fixed payments which 
had been in existence for six years, 
and the Governor of New South Wales 
signed another similar agreement, and 
that agreement being embodied in a 
Bill was passed by the Legislature, sent 
home, and received the Royal Assent. He 
could assure the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
that if the Crown were to interfere with 
such arrangements, the inte: vention, in- 
stead of promoting good will or strength- 
ening the bonds of union between the 
colonies and the mother country, would 
have a wholly contrary effect. Their 
Lordships ought not to form exaggerated 
notions as to what this Bill really pro- 
posed to do. If it gave, or even if it 
held out, the slightest hope of hereafter 
giving power to the colonies to impose 
differential duties on articles exported 
from abroad, he should oppose it to the 
utmost. He held that in regard to all 
commercial and other Treaties the Im- 
perial authority ought to be and must 
be paramount; but the present measure 
dealt only with the internal trade of the 
Australian Colonies, and placed them 
beforehand in the position they would 
occupy if they were united under federal 
bonds. The terms on which that union 
was to be completed—if indeed it should 
ever be completed—were surely matters 
on which the Australian Colonies ought 
to be consulted, and it was not im- 
possible that some of the Legislatures 
might claim particular powers in regard 
to their own taxation. At all events, 
no one could say this Bill in any way 
touched foreign trade. As regarded New 
Zealand, he admitted it did not stand in 
exactly the same position as Australia 
proper, although the relations between 
New Zealand and the continent of Aus- 
tralia were very much more intimate 
than many persons would suppose, con- 
sidering the distance which intervened 
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between them. He could not think, 
however, that the inclusion of New Zea- 
land in any way altered the character of 
the Bill, which, in his opinion, was one 
of purely colonial and local interest. 
THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that although the Bill passed through 
the other House almost, if not entirely, 
without discussion, the three remarkable 
speeches delivered this evening proved 
that the measure was one of great im- 
ortance from a colonial point of view. 
e thought the remarks of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) were less 
forcible than the arguments formerly 
set forth in his despatches :—while the 
House must have felt how weighty was 
the warning of the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey): and he thought their Lordships 
must have listened with great satisfac- 
tion to the speech of the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Canterbury), who 
brought into the House such a matured 
experience of these countries as few 
Colonial Governors had ever possessed, 
and whose practical knowledge must 
always be most valuable whenever a 
colonial question arose in that House. 
As for the Bill itself, he regarded it as 
an important movement in commercial 
pd&licy—it would absolutely change those 
commercial doctrines which had been 
persistently acted upon for many years, 
for it gave the colonies in this particular 
Australian group the power of imposing 
differential or preferential duties for or 
against one another. The matter did 
not at all touch foreign trade; but as 
these several countries were each to have 
the power of arranging their Customs’ 
duties, and were each connected with 
the mother country, if difficulties should 
arise in their mutual inter-communica- 
tion, he did not see what would be the 
position of the mother country in refer- 
ence to them. He should have preferred 
that the Bill had not been introduced, 
but it was impossible to read the Cor- 
respondence without perceiving that the 
Colonial Governments had brought con- 
siderable pressure to bear on the Home 
Government in reference to this subject, 
and that little alternative.was left to the 
Government except to accede to some 
measure like the present. There were 
two conclusions which he deduced from 
the position of this question. The first 
was the fallibility of modern philosophy, 
which predicted that free trade and the 
non-imposition of differential duties 
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would be chief features in our colonial 
policy ; for our Australian Colonies, with 
the most democratic forms of Govern- 
ment, had within a few years, utterly 
repudiated both doctrines. The second 
conclusion was that, owing to the great 
discoveries of the ow fields, the growth 
and prosperity of these colonies had been 
unexampled, that no one would see what 
the end of it would be, and that their 
growth increased the political responsi- 
bilities of those who governed them. 
The tie that bound them to this country 
was like a silken thread, but he hoped 
it would be proved as time went on that 
the bond, however, slight, would still 
be sufficient to sustain our relations— 
what ‘was wanted —and it was more 
wanted on their side than on ours—was 
that amount of political, self-control 
moderation, and abstinence which would 
retain those relations unimpaired. We 
had handed over to them almost every- 
thing necessary for their self-govern- 
ment, and we could only hope they 
would use their power wisely. Under 
this Bill they would assume really new 
powers, which, if temperately, wisely, 
and sparingly used, would, he appre- 
hended, produce little and perhaps no 
great change in the relations betweén 
them and us; but, on the other hand, 
they were powers which, if intempe- 
rately, or violently, or immoderately 
used might bring about serious compli- 
eations and difficulties from which he 
should shrink with dismay. The Blue 
Books abounded with the most ardent 
professions on the part of the colonies 
of their loyalty to the Crown and their 
devotion to this country, and he did not 
believe that in any part of the world 
there was more genuine and hearty alle- 
giance than was to be found there ; but, 
in spite of all this, difficulties might 
arise, and it was the business of states- 
men to foresee and arrange them. He 
hoped and believed that in the long run 
we should be able to reconcile what had 
hitherto been deemed to be irreconcil- 
able—namely, the freedom of the colo- 
nies and their dutiful allegiance to the 
mother country. 

THe Eart or BELMORE, while he 
fully concurred in the opinion that free- 
dom of trade was essential to the general 
prosperity of these colonies, considered 
that the time had come when the colo- 
nies should have the power which this 
Bill proposed to give them. It carried 
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out a policy which he had recommended 
some time ago, when Governor of New 
South Wales. He did not agree with the 
opinion that the granting of the powers 
proposed in this measure would break 
the ties which bound the colonies toge- 
ther or that it would in any way weaken 
their attachment to this country. It had 
been said that the desire for protection 
would be increased in the colonies by 
this measure. It was true that in Vic- 
toria there was a strong desire for pro- 
tection ; but on the other hand in New 
South Wales there were many public men 
who were really free-traders at heart, 
and who would adopt the free trade 
principle if they saw how the revenue 
of the colony could be raised in accord- 
ance with it. Three years ago attempts 
were made to repeal ad valorem duties in 
New South Wales, the present chief 
Minister of which was a free-trader, and 
it was probable another attempt would 
be made next year. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that in these colonies there was a free 
trade as well as a protectionist party. 
He did not wish to draw invidious dis- 
tinctions; but it was only fair to say 
that South Australia had never adopted 
a protectionist policy, and that in New 
South Wales there was a very strong 
free trade party, and it was probable 
the ad valorem duties might be repealed. 
No doubt it would be an immense ad- 
vantage if we could have one commer- 
cial policy throughout the Empire; but 
the arguments in favour of that policy had 
not produced the desired effect in the colo- 
nies, and he was by no means convinced 
that any argument would produce that 
effect. On reference to the printed Cor- 
respondence they would see that the 
Minister of one of the colonial Go- 
vernments said that no attempt could 
be more hopeless than to induce self- 
governing colonies to adopt the same 
opinions upon free trade that England 
happened to entertain at the moment. 
He did not think the House would be 
surprised that he had come to the con- 
clusion that no advantage would be 
gained by prolonging a controversy 
which was sure to become acrimonious 
in its character. He had come to that con- 
clusion with reluctance. He regretted 
extremely to see the colonies embarking 
in a course-——which was not, in his opi- 
nion, a wise one—of making bargains 
with each other founded on principles of 
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reciprocity ; but he did not think this 
was a question of paramount importance 
on which they should place an absolute 
veto on the wishes of the colonies. To 
interpose a veto was a very serious mea- 
sure indeed. These communities were 
growing powerful; they were self- 
reliant, and displayed all the inde- 
pein feelings of Englishmen. He 

elieved they entertained a real, sincere 
loyalty to this country; but care must 
be taken not to transform that spirit of 
cordial loyalty into a feeling of opposi- 
tion, and even of dislike to this country. 
He believed this Bill would be received 
by the colonies in the spirit in which it 
was passed—as a concession in the mat- 
ter of their especially local and internal 
affairs; and they would regard it merely 
as a corollary to the measure passed for 
for our North American Colonies. Look- 
ing at all the facts of the case, he cer- 
tainly did not think it would have the 
fatal effects which the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) appeared to apprehend. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


Eart GREY gave notice that on going 
into Committee, he would move the 
omission of the words ‘‘ New Zealand.” 


VAGRANTS LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Feversham.) 
(xo. 98.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, explained that its object was in a 
measure to amend the Vagrant Act of 
the 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, and the subsequent 
amending Act of the Queen passed in 
1868, against betting and gaming, under 
which boys of tender age—and he knew 
such cases in the North of England were 
not uncommon—had been committed to 
the degradation of a prison for the com- 
paratively trifling offence of playing at 
‘* pitch and toss.” He thought it could 
hardly be denied that some relaxation 
of such a law was called for, and the 
relaxation he proposed was to give the 
magistrate in such cases the option of 
punishing by fine instead of imprison- 
ment. The Bill had met with little or 
no opposition in the other House, and 
he hoped their Lordships would now 
read it a second time. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Earl of Feversham.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND opposed 
the Bill. The Bill went much farther 
than the speech of the noble Earl de- 
scribed, for it relaxed the existing law 
on a very material point—namely, as it 


affected rogues and vagrants. No doubt 


where boys broke the law they were 
liable to be punished in the same way 
as grown persons; but while the latter 
might be properly sentenced to severe 
imprisonment, the punishment for juve- 
nile offenders nit be limited to a few 
days. The object of the punishment 
was to deter, and this would be better 
effected by a sentence they would have 
to bear themselves than by a fine which 
probably their parents would have to 
pay. He did not see, however, why the 
Act of 1868 should be relaxed in the 
case of card-sharpers and thimble- 
riggers by giving the magistrate the 
alternative of inflicting a fine, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, he would be 
disposed to do. He regretted the Go- 
vernment did not oppose this Bill, which 
he thought a very bad one. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND would 
remind their Lordships that the Act of 
1868 was carried through by himself. 
At the time it was stated that the game 
of pitch and toss led to great demoraliza- 
tion in the colliery districts, and it had 
been found by a judicial decision that 
the Act 5 Geo. IV. was not applicable 
to these cases. To render it applicable, 
therefore, he had been requested to take 
charge of the Bill in 1868. He had not 
heard that much complaint had been 
caused by its operation. At the same 
time he admitted it was objectionable to 
send boys of tender age to prison for 
what after all was not a very heinous 
offence, and some relaxation of the law 
in that respect could hardly be unreason- 
able. No doubt an alternative was 
given to the magistrates under the Bill, 
but they would hardly exercise it in the 
manner his noble Friend apprehended. 

Tue Duxse or RICHMOND said, that 
where magistrates had the alternative of 
fine or imprisonment, in 19 cases out of 
20 they fined instead of sending to 
prison. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the Act of 1868, which this Bill was 
intended to amend, had, on the whole, 
worked beneficially. At the same time, 
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complaints had constantly come from 
the magistrates that they could inflict 
no punishment other than imprisonment. 
The consequence was, that cases were 
dismissed which ongne to be punished 
simply because, in the judgment of the 
magistrates, the punishment was too 
severe. It was not a proper punishment 
to send boys to prison merely for playing 
pitch and toss, instead of imposing a 
fine of a few shillings on them. The 
Bill would allow the infliction of fines 
in such cases, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would read it a second time.. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON took 
exception to the mode in which the pro- 
posed alteration of the law was to be 
made, and pointed out that the Bill, in 
its present form, might go much further 
than was intended. It provided that— 

“ Every person playing or betting by way of 
wagering or gaming in any street, road, high- 
way, or other open or public place, to which 
the public have, or are permitted to have, 
access,” 
with any card, coin, and so on, should 
be liable to be convicted as a rogue and 
vagabond. He feared that this might 
be considered applicable to some of their 
Lordships on Teens Downs and the 
Derby Day. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the Bill did not draw the line in a 
proper manner between acts which were 
very different in their moral nature and 
their social effects. He strongly con- 
demned that kind of legislation which 
made no distinction between little chil- 
dren who -amused themselves by play- 
ing pitch and toss and rogues and vaga- 
red 9 Such legislation was mischievous, 
because it did not recommend itself to 
the moral sense of those with whom it 
dealt. He objected utterly to any legis- 
lation which was so clumsy and in- 
consistent with truth as to treat poor 
children who might offend in this way 
as rogues or vagabonds. If they could 
not do better in the way of discrimina- 
tion, he would rather leave such offences 
outside the law. He did not say that 
the Bill ought to be rejected; but he 
should be glad if it could be amended 
in Committee—if some attempt could be 
made to discriminate between the cases 
with which it was really intended to 
deal and other more trivial cases. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ex- 
pressed his concurrence with the view 
taken by the noble and learned Lord, 
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and thought the better plan would be to 
substitute for the fine of 40s. a box on 
the ear. From the wording of the Bill, 
he was under the impression that it 
would apply to Tattersall’s, as that was 
a place to which the public had, or were 
ernie to have access, and where 

etting and gambling with coins was 
carried on. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* acord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7wesday next. 


COLONIAL CHURCH BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to provide for the relief of certain 
Bishops and Clergy in Her Majesty’s Possessions 
abroad, and to make provision respecting the 
consecration of Bishops not being Bishops of 
dioceses in England, and respecting the exercise 
within England of their office by Bishops not 
being Bishops of dioceses in England and by 
clergy ordained by them—Was presented by The 
Lord Buacurorp; read 1*, (No. 118.) 


House adjourned at half-past Seven o’clock, 
’till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th May, 1873. 


MINUTES.] — Serzcr Commrrze — Callan 
Schools, appointed; Wild Birds Protection, 
nominated. 

First Report—Juries (Ireland) [No. 210]. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£12,000,000). 

Punic Brtts—Second Reading—Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) [145]. 

Committee—Juries * [35]—R.P. 

Committee —- Report — Shrewsbury School Pro- 
perty* [117-164]; County Authorities 
(Loans) * [134]. 


CHARING CROSS AND VICTORIA EM. 
BANKMENT APPROACH BILL.—CONSI- 
DERATION. (By Order.) 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 

Lorp ELCHO said, that when this 
Bill stood for Consideration on the last 
occasion he ventured to oppose it, be- 
cause he thought it desirable that there 
should be an opportunity given to the 
Chairman of the Committee which tried 
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the Bill to state what had been the 
course taken by the Committee with 
reference to it. As far as the position 
of the House was concerned, the House 
only knew this much—that the Bill had 
been referred to a Select Committee, 
and that that Committee had reported 
generally in its favour; but from what 
had appeared in the papers, the Com- 
mittee seemed to have made some re- 
commendations which were considered 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
When the Bill was first brought before 
the House he had opposed it, and pro- 
posed that it should be sent to a hybrid 
Committee—not with the view of saving 
Northumberland House, although as a 
general principle he did not think it 
advisable in the course of metropolitan 
improvements that a house of such 
architectural interest should be swept 
away. Bué Northumberland House 
must of course give way, if necessary, 
for a real public improvement, like 
humbler buildings; and all the desire 
was that a Bill dealing with one of the 
most important parts of the West-end of 
the metropolis should be considered in a 
more formal and satisfactory way than 
if it was a Railway Bill dealing with 
some section of a railway in an obscure 
part of England. The House did not 
approve his suggestion of a hybrid Com- 
mittee, and the Bill was remitted to a 
Committee up-stairs sitting in the or- 
dinary way. And he believed the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Bouverie) 
had taken evidence whether the scheme 
was really a metropolitan improvement. 
Models and plans were laid before the 
Committee, and the question was more 
fully gone into than would probably 
have been the case but for the discussion 
on his Motion. If, as he gathered from 
the newspapers, any recommendation 
had been made by the Committee that 
these plans should be submitted to the 
Institute of Architects, that was a step 
in the right direction, as they might 
hope yet to see some superintending 
body in the metropolis acting in union 
with the First Commissioner of Works, 
and not ina spirit of jealousy or hostility 
to the Metropolitan Board, or any other 
body in the City of London, and to see 
also that there might be some uniformity 
of action in all public works which re- 
quired an appeal to Parliament to enable 
them to be made. By these means they 


might guard against such ugly structures 
Lord Elcho 
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as those at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street, and the more ugly railway 
arches over the great public thorough- 
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fares of the metropolis. If there was 
such a body acting in concert with the 
House of Commons they might have 
some security that acres of space in 
Kensington Gardens, with fine trees, 
should not be destroyed by having the 
trees cut down without the sanction of 
Parliament, and only by the fiat of the 
First Commissioner of Works. He did 
not wish to oppose the Bill in any way. 
Mr. BOUVERIE, as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, to which the Bill in 
question had been referred, wished to 
state that, with his Colleagues, he had 
paid great attention to the measure, be- 
cause they knew there was a strong feel- 
ing in favour of the preservation of North- 
umberland House, as it was one of the 
few surviving specimens of the ancient 
princely houses of London. But the evi- 
dence which was laid before the Commit- 
tee was so conclusive as to the importance 
and desirability of the improvement to 
be effected by the Bill that, by a majority 
of 3 to 1, they passed its Preamble. 
The Committee had had seven different 
plans submitted to them for forming a 
new approach to-connect the West-end 
with the Victoria Embankment, and 
several of the most eminent architects 
of London were examined. These gen- 
tlemen, though they all wished that 
Northumberland House could be pre- 
served, declared that the scheme would 
be such an enormous improvement to 
London generally, and in particular 
would afford such a convenient approach 
to the Embankment—which without 
some such approach would be practically 
useless—that they had no hesitation in 
cordially recommending it to the Com- 
mittee; and, as his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, acting under the Par- 
liamentary guarantee contained in the 
Thames Embankment Act, refused to 
part with any portion of his property 
unless the whole was taken, the Com- 
mittee saw no course open to them ex- 
cept to pass the Preamble of a Bill 
which would effect so great an-improve- 
ment. His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland attended before the Committee, 
and said that though he did not wish to 
part with the family mansion, he would 
consent to do so if the public convenience 
or necessity required it. Therefore, as he 
had said, the Committee passed the Pre- 
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amble of the Bill, and at the same time 
had introduced a clause requiring that 
the elevation of the new street, which 
would be one of the finest in London, 
would be submitted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to the Council of the 
National Institute of British Architects 
before being carried out. 

Coroner HOGG thanked the noble 
Lord for having postponed a Question 
he intended to put, from Monday till 
to-day, because it had given the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee the op- 
portunity of proving to the noble Lord 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had not entered upon the question of the 
demolition of Northumberland House 
without the most careful consideration, 
and every desire to save the historic 
monuments of the metropolis. That 
the Board had acted rightly was abun- 
dantly proved by the fact that the Select 
Committee had had no fewer than seven 

lans submitted to them; and, after 
a gone through them most care- 
fully, they decided in favour of the one 
chosen by the Board. He thought it 


Dominion of 


right to state, on the part of the Board, 


that they accepted, under protest, Clause 
30, by which the plans were to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 
Council of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. They would not regard the course 
pursued as a precedent for future legis- 
lation in reference to other improve- 
ments; but if the Bill were passed the 
Board would loyally carry out its provi- 
sions. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken 
into Consideration,” put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered ; to be read the third 
time. 


CENTRAL ASIA—EXTENSION OF THE 
RUSSIAN FRONTIER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the statement contained in the 
last number of ‘‘ Ocean Highways,” 
page 79, is correct that a map has been 

ublished in Russia showing that the 

ussian frontier has been extended to 
Bujnurd in Khurasan, and that a line 
of fortified posts up to that place has 
been occupied by the Russians ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain whether such 
a map as that mentioned in the extract 
from Ocean Highways exists in Russia, 
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as the latest confidential map in the pos- 
session of the Foreign Office does not 
indicate such an extension of frontier or 
of forts as is referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question ; an inquiry on the 
subject has been made at St. Petersburg, 
but the answer has not been received, 


DOMINION OF CANADA—TREATY OF 
WASHINGTON—THE FISHERIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Acts have not been passed 
in the Congress of the Dominion, and in 
the Houses of Assembly in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island and Newfoundland, giving 
effect to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington relating to the Fisheries, 
with the proviso that such Acts should 
not come into force, until the Ist of July 
next; whether the Governments of the 
three above mentioned Dependencies of 
the Crown did not admit American 
fishermen to fish during the fishing sea- 
sons of 1871 and 1872, and anterior to 
the above mentioned date; and, whether 
he could inform the House, that the Go- 
vernment and Congress of the United 
States have granted the equivalent men- 
tioned in the negotiations, namely, the 
remission of Duty on fish oil and fish of 
all kinds entering the United States from 
the fisheries of the Dominion, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, 
during the corresponding period of time 
and anterior to the date of the Ist of 
July next ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN : 
It is not correct, Sir, to describe the Acts 
as having a Proviso that they shall not 
come into force until the 1st of July next. 
They are to come into force upon a day 
to be appointed by a Proclamation of 
the Government, which day will, how- 
ever, be the Ist of July, that being the 
day on which the President of the United 
States intends to issue his Proclamation 
under the Act of Congress. The Go- 
vernments of these three Dependencies 
of the Crown have determined to admit 
American fishermen to fish during the 
present fishing season, and anterior to 
the above-mentioned date; but the Do- 
minion and Prince Edward’s Island did 
not do so in 1871 and 1872. With re- 
spect to the last Question, my hon. 
Friend will see from the printed Cor- 
respondence that the engagement of the 
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United States, mentioned in Mr. Fish’s 
letter of the 8th of May, 1871, only 
referred to the then present season. 
There is no question of remission of 
duties on account of the opening of the 
fisheries during the season of 1872, which 
was an entirely spontaneous act on the 
part of the Government of the Domi- 
nion. 
THE TICHBORNE TRIAL— 

‘THE QUEEN v. CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONOR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Under 
whose instructions the police on duty in 
Westminster Hall prevent barristers 
from passing through the outer door of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench to the Bail 
Court and the Robing Rooms under- 
neath that Court during the Tichborne 
trial; whether there is any other en- 
trance provided for barristers who are 
by these instructions prevented from 
using the shortest route to the Robing 
Rooms; and, whether these instruc. 
tions are consistent with Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s repeated declarations that 
the Court of Queen’s Bench remains 
during the trial as at other times an open 
Court ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I have inquired, Sir, 
into the Questions put to me by the hon. 
Gentleman. As to the first and second, 
I have to state that no such instructions 
have been issued. But I am informed, 
as a matter of fact, that when the pas- 
sage from Westminster Hall into the 
Court has been especially crowded, bar- 
risters without their robes have been re- 
quested for their own convenience to go 
round to the Judges’ private entrance, 
a distance of about 150 yards, and to 
enter the Robing Rooms by that which 
is the usual entrance of the great ma- 
jority of barristers. With respect to 
the third Question, I have to state that 
the Court is an open Court in aii re- 
spects, except that the barristers’ benches 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Bar, and this state of things is consis- 
tent with the Chief Justice’s declarations. 

Mr. O’CONOR observed that he him- 
self was informed by a policeman on 
duty that he had strict orders to permit 
no barristers to pass by that entrance. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS—SUPER- 
ANNUATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury, If he would state to 
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the House on what grounds the privilege 
of commuting their pensions has been 
withdrawn from officers superannuated 
from the minor establishments of the 
Revenue Departments; and, whether 
there is any intention on the part of the 
Treasury to reconsider the matter? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, that the 
hon. Member was mistaken in supposing 
that the privilege of commuting their 
pensions had been withdrawn from the 
officers superannuated from the minor 
establishments of the Revenue Depart- 
ments. Such a privilege had never ex- 
isted. The operation of the Act 34 & 35 
Vict. c. 36, applied only to officers in 
Her Majesty’s Naval or Land Forces, 
or to persons who had retired or had 
been removed from public civil offices 
in consequence of the abolition of their 
offices, or for the purpose of facilitating 
improvements, and to whom annual 
pensions had been granted by way of 
compensation. Officers coming within 
the provisions of the Act had been al- 
lowed to commute, except in cases where 
the heads of the Department were un- 
able to certify that there was no definite 
prospect of re-employment. 


CRIMINAL LAW—GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY—INQUEST ON 
A GUARD—QUESTION. 


Mr. STRAIGHT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received a complaint 
from the relatives of a guard of the 
name of Poulton, lately in the employ 
of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, who was killed at the Southgate 
Station on the 9th of April last, in re- 
ference to the coroner’s prolonged de- 
lay in holding the inquest; whether it 
is correct that when such inquest was 
held there was such a scarcity of jury- 
men that a lad of 17 was sworn on the 
jury, and that 4 person who was an 
eye-witness to the accident to the de- 
ceased was not examined ; and, whether, 
having regard to the hurried and im- 
perfect character of the inquiry, the 
Right honourable Gentleman will allow 
the inquest to be re-opened and further 
investigation to take ‘place ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have received a 
complaint from the son of the deceased 
man, dated from Leeds, in which he 
alleges— 
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“That his father being a of a 

train from Petarboroaght te mdon on te 
of April, had to e some waggons at 
Southgate Station, and having done so gave the 
signal to the driver to start, tried to get on to 
the break, and in doing so, missed his hold of 
the break, fell underneath the waggons, and was 
killed.” 

Information, he added, was sent to the 
Coroner on the 10th, and on the 12th he 
had not heard from the Coroner as to 
when the inquest was to be held. The 
11th was Good Friday. On Easter Sun- 
day, the 13th, he called on Dr. Lan- 
kester, and urgently requested that an 
inquest might be held on Easter Mon- 
day, instead of Tuesday, the day fixed 
by the Coroner. The Deputy Coroner 
consequently consented to go to South- 
gate on the Monday to hold the inquest. 
In consequence of the change of day, 
and the fact of it being a general holi- 
day, there was great difficulty in finding 
a jury, anda nephew of the deceased, 
who, ‘it appears, was 17 years of age, 
but who was six feet high and looked 
older, was sworn on the jury. The 
necessary number was, according to the 
Deputy Coroner’s statement, completed 
after he was sworn. A witness who had 
seen the accident was sent for, but was 
absent for a holiday; but three other 
railway servants, who equally witnessed 
the accident, gave evidence, and proved 
that the cause of death was, as it also 
appears from the son’s statement, purely 
accidental. The verdict of the jury was 
that the deceased came to his death by 
failing to catch hold of the rail of the 
van when trying to get into it after 
he had himself given the signal for the 
driver to start. But for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Question I should 
have thought it superfluous to inform so 
distinguished a lawyer that a Coroner 
who has held an inquisition and recorded 
the verdict cannot hold a second inquisi- 
tion unless the first be quashed by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, or a melius in- 
quirendum has been awarded, and he be 
set in motion by the Court. If he do 
hold such second inquisition without 
such authority it will be quashed. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. R. SHAW asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Medical Offi- 
cers desirous of representing their ob- 
jections to the late W 


arrant will be per- 
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mitted the same privilege as other Offi- 
cers of the Army; and, if not, what is 
the proper course for them to pursue to 
place before the authorities their objec- 
tions to the Warrant ? 

Smrk HENRY STORKS: If any Medi- 
cal Officer in the Army feels that he has 
any grievance to complain of he should 
address a respectful communication to 
the Director General of the Army Medi- 
cal Department, who, if he thinks it well 
founded, will submit it for the considera- 
tion of the authorities. 


ARMY—YEOMANRY CAVALRY—HORSE 
DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the Horse 
Duty is no longer to be refunded to 
Officers in the Yeomanry Cavalry as 
formerly; on what principle, in the case 
of the Sherwood Rangers Yeomanry, the 
claim for money refunded to the Officers 
for Horse Duty on May 10th 1872 was 
disallowed by the War Office in No- 
vember, in accordance with a War Office 
Letter dated June 8, 1872, thatis nearly 
a month subsequent to the payment of 
the money; and, whether he would state 
what was the nature of that Letter? 

Str HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
the reason why the duty was no longer 
to be refunded to Officers was that the 
Duty was no longer required to be paid. 
Officers were not now required to take 
out licences. With regard to the Sher- 
wood Rangers, what had been stated 
was simply this—that the money should 
have been reclaimed from the Local 
Surveyor of Inland Revenue, and that 
not having been done, it could not be 
allowed in the War Office accounts. 


POST OFFICE—EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW LETTER SORTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER asked the Postmaster 
General, If he would state to the House 
the grounds on which the application to 
him by the letter sorters of the General 
Post Office, Edinburgh, for an increase 
of pay has received no answer, while he 
has at once granted an increase to the 
letter sorters of the Glasgow Post Office 
on a similar application made to him ? 

Mr. MONSELL: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have to 
inform him that there was a full and com- 
plete Report received from the Glasgow 
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establishment in December last, and it 
was acted upon in April. From the 
Edinburgh Post Office no complete, but 
only a partial Report has been received; 
and therefore I can only repeat the An- 
swer which I gave to his Question the 
other day—that until the question can 
be dealt with altogether, I do not think 
it expedient to enter upon it. 


SPAIN—THE SLOOP “LARK.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked, Whe- 
ther any and what steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
cure compensation for the owner and 
other persons affected by the seizure and 
detention of the ‘‘ Lark ”’ by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba in 1872, and their 
imprisonment in that island ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, there has been some considerable 
delay in the matter of the claims upon 
the Spanish Government made by the 
owners and passengers of the sloop 
Lark,on the Cuban coast, on account of 
our requiring to be fully satisfied as to 
the nature and extent of those claims. 
Ihave only this day received the Re- 
port of the Governor of Jamaica upon 
these claims, which leads me to hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government may 
now be able to take such steps as will 
bring the matter to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed till after the Notice of 
Motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the case of the Callan Schools.— 
(Mr. Glndstone.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE CALLAN SCHOOLS— 
DISMISSAL OF REV. ROBERT O'KEEFFE, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


The Marevess or HARTINGTON 
rose to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the O’Keeffe case. It would 
be for the House to consider whether 
they would choose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the matter; but, for his own 

art, he did not propose to enter into 
the merits of the controversy ; and if, 
as he hoped, the House would agree to 
the propriety of an inquiry, it followed 
that the case was not ripe for discus- 
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sion, but should await a full statement 
of the facts by the Commissioners, and 
all other parties interested. Probably 
the great majority of the House were 
tolerably well acquainted with the out- 
lines of the case; but without entering 
into the merits—and he hoped without © 
running any risk of contradiction from 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie)— 
it would be convenient that he should 
shortly state the facts. In the spring 
of last year a communication from the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Ossory apprised the 
Education Commissioners that the Rev. 
Mr. O’Keeffe had been suspended from 
his functions as priest of the parish of 
Callan. On this being read, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald proposed that the communi- 
cation be acted upon. Mr. Justice Morris 
moved as an amendment that Mr. 
O’Keeffe should have an opportunity of 
knowing the nature of the communica- 
tion and of offering any explanation 
which he might deem necessary. The 
amendment was negatived, the original 
motion was carried, and in accordance, 
as was stated by the majority of the 
Board, with their usual practice, Mr. 
O’Keeffe was thereupon removed from 
his office of manager of the schools 
under the Board, not absolutely, but 
until the sentence of suspension had 
been set aside by any competent tribu- 
nal. The next step was the appointment 
of a manager in his place. There were 
five schools, some of them having a 
committee, and others not. With re- 
gard to the latter, the Board, also act- 
ing, as they alleged, in conformity with 
precedent, appointed the Rev. Mr. Martin 
—stated by the Bishop of Ossory to be 
the appointed successor of Mr. O’ Keeffe 
as parish priest-—to act as his successor 
in the management of the schools. With 
respect to the schools having a commit- 
tee, a communication was addressed to 
them, stating that Mr. O’Keeffe had 
been removed from the management, 
and requesting that a successor might 
be appointed. The committee nominated 
Mr. Martin, and he was confirmed in 
the appointment by the Commissioners. 
The >, tooo ls laid on the Table 
showed that Mr. Martin entirely failed to 
obtain access to the schools, or controlover 
the teachers. He was therefore unable to 
furnish the Returns and other informa- 
tion required by the Board, and, the 
Board having sent down one of their 
Inspectors to make inquiries, that In- 
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spector was unable to obtain access to 

e schools except on one occasion, when 
he was forcibly ejected by Mr. O’ Keeffe. 
It was quite clear that the regular offi- 
cial communication between the schools 
and the National Board could not be 
kept up in that state of things. Many 
discussions afterwards occurred at the 
Board, and a great many propositions 
were made; but it was not necessary at 
that stage of the proceedings to trouble 
the House by describing them. The 
final resolution to which the Board came 
was, that under the then existing cir- 
cumstances it could not exercise that due 
supervision over the schools which was 
requisite, and therefore they must cease 
to be treated as National schools. He 
must now mention what occurred in the 
House on that subject last year. The 
removal of the Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe was 
the only one of those facts then before 
the House, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bou- 
verie), on the Report of Supply, moved 
a reduction of the Vote for National 
Education in Ireland with the object of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the action taken by the Commissioners 
in that case, and also of censuring that 
action. The House was not very fully 
attended at the time. His right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister and he him- 
self took part in the discussion. They 
stated explicitly that they were then 
not able entirely to support the ‘action 
adopted by the Board, or to coincide 
with the view it had taken of its duty; 
but believing that it had proceeded in 
perfect faith, and looking at the great 
services which it had rendered, they said 
they thought it was highly inexpedient 
for the House to pass any censure upon 
the Commissioners. They further said 
that as it appeared the case would be 
brought before a legal tribunal, and as 
a Court of Law might probably pro- 
nounce some decision which would affect 
the status of the Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe as 
parish priest of Callan, they were not 
prepared then to recommend the Board 
to reverse the decision it had ~come 
to, but to wait for the judgment which 
might be delivered by a Court of Law, 
ead to take whatever action might 
then be necessary in reference to the 
case. That was the position of the Go- 
vernment, and that gra they had 
maintained up to the present time. 
‘Well, in that state of facts, the right 
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hon. Member for Kilmarnock having 
moved for all the Papers and Corre- 
spondence relating to the case, had 
ar on the Journals of the House, a 

otice, the effect of which—and he had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
intended it to have that effect—was a 
direct Vote of Censure upon the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland for the course they had pursued 
in that matter. That Motion was post- 
poned at his (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton’s) request, pending the production 
of further Papers, which would be laid 
on the Table in a very few days, but 
which would not materially alter the 
state of the facts as he had just given 
them. Well, the Commissioners—or a 
majority of them, at any rate—finding 
that a Resolution was about to be pro- 
posed in that House censuring their 
conduct, not knowing what the decision 
of the House might be on that Motion, 
came to the conclusion that they ought 
to be afforded some means of stating 
their own case and being heard, before 
the House of Commons was asked to 
agree to such a Motion. The Commis- 
sioners felt that, of all the parties con- 
cerned in that case, they alone were 
without any authorized or accredited re- 
presentative in that Assembly. The Rev. 
Mr. O’ Keeffe was most ably represented, 
and his interests, he was sure, would be 
thoroughly taken care of by the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock. The Go- 
vernment might also be supposed to be 
capable of defending its own action. If 
Cardinal Cullen could be regarded as a 
party to that case, he would, no doubt, 
have advocates in that House to vindi- 
cate his share in the matter. It might 
be well that he should state briefly what 
the position of the National Board was. 
No doubt the Board were, to a certain 
extent, under the control of the Govern- 
ment of the day. They held their offices 
during pleasure, and ifthe Government of 
the day were of opinion that they could 
not support the policy the Commissioners 
were pursuing, it was, of course, compe- 
tent to the Government to resort to the 
extreme measure of removing them, and 
appointing others in their stead. To 
that extent, the Commissioners were a 
Department under the control of the Go- 
vernment. But the Chief Secretary was 
not a member of the Board; he had 
nothing to do with their ordinary admi- 
nistration; he was not aware of what 
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was done by them until after it had been 
done; and therefore, excepting on im- 
portant matters of policy, in regard to 
which a change of system would, of 
course, be communicated by the Com- 
missioners to the Government of the day, 
the latter could not be held responsible, 
and the Chief Secretary could not be 
deemed in any sense the organ in that 
House of the Commissioners. Findin 
themselves, then, in the position he ha 
described, the Commissioners, or the 
majority of the Commissioners, had 
agreed to a memorial which he would 
read to the House verbatim. It was as 
follows :— 


“The undersigned Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, having regard to the 
grave misstatements of facts and motives which 
have been circulated widely with reference to 
the course they have adopted in the case of the 
Rev. Robert O’ Keeffe, express their earnest wish 
for a full inquiry before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, as to the circumstances which induced 
and have followed his dismissal from the position 
of manager of five National Schools at Callan, 
and the removal of four of these schools from 
the roll of the National Board. They desire to 
be heard before a decision is pronounced on their 
public conduct; and claim the opportunity of 
defence as justly due to them, and to the great 
interests which may be compromised, should error 
ex¢d_misrepresentation be permitted to prevail 
in a controversy vitally affecting the welfare of 
Ireland.” 


That communication was sent to him, 
and it was signed by an absolute ma- 
jority, or by 18 out of the whole 20 Com- 
missioners. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX asked 
what were the names attached to that 
resolution, and the date on which it was 
passed ? 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was not a resolution proposed at 
the Board. He had stated that it was 
a memorial; but he was quite willing to 
call it anything that his hon. Friend 
opposite might wish. It was a commu- 
nication that had been made through 
him to the Government, with the inten- 
tion of being made known to the House, 
and it was received by him in the course 
of last week. He would mention by- 
and-by the names of those by whom it 
was signed. On receiving that com- 


munication the Government thought that 
when a body such as that asked for an 
inquiry before their case was decided 
upon, it was almost, if not absolutely 
impossible to refuse them the inquiry 
which they requested. Whatever might 
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be the nature or the functions of a Board 
whose conduct was sought to be cen- 
sured, the House, he believed, would 
hesitate in passing a Vote of Censure 
upon them before it allowed them to be 
heard if they asked for that privilege. 
And when they looked at the character 
and position of the persons composing 
the National Board he believed the 
House would be less inclined to censure 
them before giving them the opportunity 
they asked for. In the Amendment to 
the present Motion which the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock had placed on 
the Paper it was implied that all the 
facts were already in the possession of 
the House. Well, that might be so. 
The facts, he admitted, as far as the 
printed Papers were concerned, were 
already before the House; but when 
they came to discuss the merits of that 
question he was much mistaken if a 
large number of hon. Members who dis- 
cussed, and a still larger number of 
those who voted upon it, would not be 
more influenced in the decision they 
came to by the articles they might have 
read in the newspapers, by the ex parte 
statements which might have been made 
on the one side or the other, than by a 
careful examination of the dry facts con- 
tained in the official documents before 
the House. It would be seen by the 
memorial which he had read that the 
Commissioners referred to misstatements 
which they said had been made, and it 
could not, he thought, be denied that 
grave imputations had been cast upon 
some of their body. It was, in his opi- 
nion, quite open to the Commissioners to 
allege that the public mind had been 
prejudiced against them, and that they 
were desirous not only of bringing the 
facts of the case under the notice of the 
House, but also of laying before it the 
grounds on which they had acted. He 
would read to the House the names of 
the Commissioners by whom the memo- 
rial had been signed, and they were 
names which he believed would carry 
with them as great weight as any which 
could be selected in Ireland. He did 
not, however, wish to urge that as a 
reason why the House should give a de- 
cision in favour of the Commissioners. 
He had no doubt that, whatever the 
weight and position of the majority of 
them might be, the House, if, after full 
inquiry, it came to the conclusion that 
they had acted unjustly or under a 
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wrong impression, would not be deterred 
from censuring them. When, at the 
same time, it was found that some of the 
most respectable men in Ireland asked 
for inquiry, and when their names were 
such as to preclude all suspicion of their 
having been actuated by sectarian or 
party spirit, the House would, he felt 
assured, pause before it condemned them 
before hearing what they had to say in 
their defence. The names of the 13 
Commissioners who had signed the me- 
morial were as follows :—Lord Kildare, 
who was the senior Commissioner but 
one of the National Board, and also 
Chancellor of the Queen’s University ; 
Lord Monck, who was one of the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners; the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland; the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas; and the 
Lord Chief Baron, who were bothmembers 
of the Senate of the Queen’s University ; 
Judge Longfield, who was a Protestant, 
and to some extent a representative of 
the disestablished Church in Ireland; 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald; Rev. Dr. Henry, 
who was President of the Queen’s Col- 
lege at Belfast, who was a Presbyterian 
minister, and a member of the Senate of 
the Queen’s University, and who could 
not be supposed to be actuated by any 
strong sectarian views in favour of the 
Roman Catholics; Mr. Gibson, Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, Donegal, who 
was also a Presbyterian, and who, he 
believed, sat for some time in that 
House as Member for Belfast — that 
gentleman was a member of the Senate 
of the Queen’s University, and placed 
upon the Commission for the purpose of 
representing the interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church; Mr. Lentaigne, In- 
spector General of Prisons; Mr. J. 
O’Hagan, Mr. J. A. Dease, and Mr. 
P. J. Keenan. He had not read those 
names to the House because of the 
weight of authority which they might 
command, but because he thought it 
would be altogether unprecedented in 
the history of the House if it were to 
condemn such a body without inquiry. 
There was another consideration to 
which he also wished to call attention. 
The House was perfectly aware of the 
great services which had been rendered 
to the cause of education by the National 
Board in Ireland. The Board had been 
in existence for more than 40 years, and 
they had carried into execution the great 
scheme of National Education which 
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had been proposed by the late Lord 
Derby—perhaps not in accordance with 
the wishes of all parties, but with sin- 
gular success. Under their administra- 
tion the schools of the National Board 
had been scattered over the whole of 
Ireland in the most populous as well 
as the most remote districts, and in 
those which were Protestant as well as 
those which were purely Roman Ca- 
tholic, they had been successful in en- 
listing the willing co-operation of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and more re- 
cently of the clergy of the Protestant 
and Presbyterian persuasions. That, he 
maintained, was a very great measure 
of success consequent on their adminis- 
tration. It was idle for him to disguise 
that the rejection of the Motion which 
he was about to make, and the passing 
of a Vote of Censure on the Board would 
lead to its immediate disruption. That, 
however, he did not mean to urge as a 
reason why the House should not ulti- 
mately pronounce such a decision as it 
might deem right upon their conduct. 
Whatever might be the disadvantage 
attending the disruption of the Board, 
the House would, of course, if it were of 
opinion that they had acted unjustly, not 
hesitate as to the opinion which it should 
pronounce. At the same time the dis- 
ruption of the Board and the termina- 
tion of the present system of National 
Education in Ireland was no light matter. 
and any resolution leading to that re- 
sult the House would, he had no doubt, 
adopt with great regret. He did not 
mean to say that the system of united 
education might not be carried out under 
some other administration; but if the 
Board were censured without inquiry 
the House must not shirk the conse- 
quences of their disruption and the de- 
struction of the national system of edu- 
cation, which for a period of 40 years had 
been conducted with great success. In 
conclusion, he would remind the House 
that it would labour under a very mis- 
taken impression if it were to suppose 
that the disruption of the Board would 
be a severe blow against the powerful 
influence of what was known as the Ul- 
tramontane party in Ireland. That party 
had never looked favourably on the 
system of National Education. From its 
very foundation up to the present mo- 
ment it had been denounced by Dr. 
M‘Hale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuam, and nothing, he believed, would 
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give that Prelate greater pleasure than 
to hear that the National Board had 
been condemned. Cardinal Cullen, too, 
could not, he thought, be claimed as a 
supporter by the advocates of that 
system. The fact was that those who 
were in favour of it were the moderate 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. The Pro- 
testants, who had held back from it for 
a time, had also become its adherents ; 
and, under those circumstances, it was 
clear that it was to the Ultramontane 
party that encouragement would be 
given if that House were by its vote to 
destroy the National Board. It wasa 
mistake, he might add, to suppose that 
the Motion which he was about to make 
was intended for the purpose of delay. 
All tiat the Commission asked for was 
to be heard, and it could not take the 
proposed Committee a very long time to 
hear what the majority and the minority 
of the body had to say. It was possible, 
also, that Mr. O’Keeffe might wish to be 
examined before the Committee, and 
that a few witnesses would have to be 
called with reference to matters of rule 
and practice. It was quite impossible, 
however, that the investigation could be 
so protracted as to prevent his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
from bringing forward his Motion at a 
later period of the Session. Besides, 
he had the authority of his right hon. 
Friend:at the head of the Government 
for saying that if there were any diffi- 
culty in obtaining a day for the discus- 
sion of that Motion the Government 
would take care that one should be pro- 
vided. He would merely observe fur- 
ther that he could hardly suppose the 
House would reject the proposal which 
he had to make, which really was one 
the acceptance of which was a matter of 
pure fairness and justice to the Com- 
missioners. The noble Marquess con- 
eluded by moving the appointment of the 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report to the House the circum- 
stances of the dismissal by the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, of the Reverend 
Robert O’ Keeffe from the office of Manager of 
the Callan Male, Female, and Infant National 
Schools, and the Newtown and Coolagh National 
Schools, by their Order the 23rd day of April 
1872, and of the removal of the said Schools 
from the Roll of National Schools by their 
Order the 7th day of January 1873.”—(The 
Marquess of Hartington.) 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Mr. BOUVERIE, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“That this House, having partly already be- 
fore it, and having partly ordered to be laid 
before it, Copies of all Minutes and Proceed- 
ings, and of all Correspondence of the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, relating to the 
Schools at Callan or to the Reverend Robert 
O’ Keeffe, do pass to the Orders of the Day,” 
said, that the statement of the noble 
Lord was characterized by his usual 
candour and fairness, both with respect 
to this and his (Mr. Bouverie’s) Motion 
for a future day. The noble Lord al- 
leged that the effect of his present 
Amendment and of the Motion which 
stood in his name for a future day, 
would, if carried, be to destroy the 
national system of education in Ireland 
—which was an alarming prospect to 
hold out. That allegation might have 
well been made as an argument in answer 
to his Motion of Tuesday next, but it 
was no reply to the Amendment he was 
about to move. He wished to deny at 
the outset that in moving this Amend- 
ment to the Motion of the noble Lord 
he had any sectarian or party feeling in 
this matter, and no one would regret 
more than he should if such feelings 
were imported into this question. In- 
deed, it was most unnecessary, because 
the division list of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland on the 
Resolutions submitted to their considera- 
tion, and also the Papers, showed the 
question was not one of religious feeling 
or of a sectarian character. His noble 
Friend spoke of his being the represen- 
tative of Mr. O'Keeffe. He could as- 
sure the noble Lord that he stood 
there not as the representative of any 
person, sect, or party, but solely in the 
interests of justice, equity, and public 
prudence. It was not a Protestant 
gentleman who had first brought this 
question under his notice, but a dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic, who had 
asked him to look over the Rev. Mr. 
O’ Keeffe’s Petition to the House and see 
whether it was correctly drawn up ac- 
cording to the forms of the House. 
Having read through the Petition he 
had been led to look into the Papers 
connected with the case, and the result 
had been that he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, distinguished as they 
were, and worthy of all commendation 
in their personal character, had, in this 
instance, been guilty of an incredible 


Commissioners— 
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amount of injustice and imprudence. 
Turning to the immediate question be- 
fore the House, he complained of the 
manner in which the noble Lord had 
treated him in this matter by taking a 
step which was not in accordance with 
the usual practice of the House. His 
Amendment was somewhat old in its 
form, which was now very rarely used ; 
but it had the great advantage of permit- 
ting the House to put aside a Motion as 
ill-timed without expressing any opinion 
whatever on its merits. In support of 
the propriety of the course he had taken 
in making such a Motion, he begged to 
quote the authority of Lord Eversley, 
who had expressed surprise to him on 
more than one occasion that it was not 
more frequently resorted to, as it afforded 


* an admirable mode of dealing by way, 


of postponement with a question upon 
which the House was anxious not to 
express any decided opinion. He was 
satisfied that he could not be accused of 
laches in this matter. He brought the 
subject before the House last year, and 
the statement of facts he then ventured 
to make was of so convincing a charac- 
ter that neither the noble Lord nor the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government were able to face it, but 
contented themselves with merely ap- 
pealing to the House not to destroy the 
Commission by voting for the Motion he 
then proposed. Since that time other 
transactions in connection with this 
matter had occurred, which he proposed 
to narrate to the House—although the 
noble Marquess had entirely passed over 
them. On the 7th of February, the very 
day after Parliament had re-assembled 
for the present Session, he moved for 
Returns of all the Papers connected with 
the case. Those Returns were not laid 
upon the Table of the House until 
March, and then a considerable time 
elapsed before they were printed and 
placed in the hands of hon. Members. On 
the 22nd of April he gave Notice of his 
intention to bring this subject forward 
on the 20th of May, and on the 8th of 
May the noble Lord, who up to that time 
had evinced no desire whatever of insti- 
tuting any inquiry into the matter—and, 
indeed, he said he thought that every- 
thing that could be inquired into in re- 
lation to it was fully before the House— 
came down and gave Notice of this Mo- 
tion, which was in point of fact an 
Amendment upon his (Mr. Bouverie’s) 
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Motion which amounted to a Vote of 
Censure upon the Commissioners, and 
which stood upon the Paper in his name 
for the 20th instant. Although he had 
had considerable experience in that 
House, he could not recollect any in- 
stance of a Motion of this kind being 
dealt with in this way by those having 
charge of the Business of that House. 
He did not think that the noble Marquess 
had intentionally brought forward his 
Motion to-night in order to put aside 
his Motion on Tuesday, but that would 
be its effect at all events. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to observe that 
the effect of this Motion upon his own 
was this — that while it was in truth an 
Amendment to his Motion the forms of 
the House would prevent him from bring- 
ing forward his own Motion as an Amend- 
ment to the noble Lord’s. In fact, he 
was quite precluded from bringing for- 
ward his own Motion before the day he 
had intended, because the Papers in 
relation to the case upon which it was 
founded, and which the noble Lord had 
promised to lay upon the Table of the 
House had not yet been presented. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
observed, that the Papers to which the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded had been 
presented. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, if that were 
the case they must have been presented 
within the last 24 hours, and that if 
they had got into the possession of the 
public Press they had not yet reached 
the hands of hon. Members. By the 
course he had thought fit to take, the 
noble Lord had gained a great advan- 
tage over him. He was not familiar 
like his noble Friend with the sport at 
Newmarket; but he had heard that o«- 
casionally a practice was resorted to 
there which was called ‘roping,’ and 
he had an idea that it consisted of 
driving an adversary’s horse against 
the ropes so as to spoil its chance of 
winning. He rather thought that in 
the present case he had been “roped,” 
—quite unintentionally, of course—by 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
said that this Motion of his was not in- 
tended for purposes of delay. That 
might be so; but no sensible man could 
vote for the Motion without feeling that 
its necessary effect would be to cause 
delay. The noble Lord had stated that 
the object of the Select Committee he 
had moved for was to hear what the 20 
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Commissioners, and what those who 
were opposed to them, and perhaps 
what Mr. O’Keeffe himself, had to say 
in the matter. All he could say was 
that if the Committee was to enter fully 
into a dispute between 20 Irish gentle- 
men and an exasperated Roman Catholic 
Irish priest, and had to hear them and 
probably some Irish Members into the 
bargain, the noble Lord must be a very 
sanguine man if he thought that this 
matter would be at an end within a 
reasonable time before the Session ter- 
minated. When-a discussion was before 
the House with, respect to Maynooth 
many years ago, Mr. Vincent Scully, 
the then Member for Tipperary, after 
having occupied the whole of a Wednes- 
day afternoon sitting, remarked, when 
the debate stood adjourned at a quarter 
to 6 o’clock, that he had then spoken 
upon four points out of the 12, of which 
his ‘speech was to consist, and that he 
would reserve the other eight points for 
a future debate. Hon. Members might, 
therefore, judge what probability there 
was of a controversy of this sort being 
speedily concluded. What was the 
meaning of this proposed inquiry? The 
noble Lord had admitted that the facts 
of the case were all before the House, 
and it was upon the facts that the House 
would be called upon to determine the 
question. The noble Lord had gone 
through the facts very briefly; but he 
would go through them a little more in 
detail, because they were important. 
He should commence with the resolution 
of the Commissioners of the 23rd of 
April of last year. Mr. O’Keeffe having 
been suspended by Cardinal Cullen be- 
cause he had brought an action in Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland, the fact of his suspension was 
communicated to the Irish Board of 
Education. It also appeared that he 
had been dismissed from his office as 
chaplain to the workhouse at Callan. 
The Commissioners of the Poor Laws in 
Ireland did what he should have thought 
all just and rational persons would have 
done when a charge was made against 
a man affecting his position and cha- 
racter — they communicated with Mr. 
O’Keeffe with regard to the announce- 
ment that had been made to them, and 
they asked him what he had to say on 
the subject. They did not indeed pay 
much attention to his reply; but the 
Education Board, not having taken 
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Commissioners— 


that course, and having dismissed him 
without any communication, he (Mr. 
Bouverie) was entitled to assume that 
if the rey. gentleman had been heard 
he might have satisfied them that he 
had good grounds for what he had done, 
and ought not to have been suspended. 
Mr. O’ Keeffe then had no knowledge of 
his suspension as manager of these 
schools until the Board communicated to 
him that he had been suspended. That 
suspension was carried by a resolution 
which the “House would, he hoped, 
allow him to read. It was passed on 
the 28rd of April. He ought, however, 
to explain that at the previous fortnightly 
meeting the minority on the Board had 
proposed that a communication should 
be made to Father O’ Keeffe that he had 
been suspended. The matter was thus 
noticed in the Minutes on the 9th of 
April— 

“The Right Hon. Mr. Justice , Fitzgerald 
moves—‘ Bhat the consideration of the Rev. W. 
Martin’s letter be postponed to this day fort- 
night, and that no reply be given in the mean- 
time.’ Lord O'Hagan (the Lord Chancellor) 
seconds this motion. The Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Morris proposes as an amendment— 
‘That a copy of the Rev. Mr. Martin’s letter be 
sent to the Rev. Robert O'Keeffe, the present 
manager of the Callan National Schools.’ The 
Rev. J. H. Jellett, F.T.C.D., seconds this amend- 
ment. On a division, the amendment was de- 
clared lost by a majority of one.” 


On the 23rd of April it was 


“proposed by Mr. Justice Vitzgerald, and 
seconded by Lord O'Hagan (Lord Chancellor) 
that ‘the certificate of the Roman Catholic 
Coadjutor Bishop of Ossory be received and 
acted on by the Board until the suspension therein 
mentioned shall have been removed or declared 
invalid by a competent tribunal.’ It was pro- 
posed as an amendment by Mr. Justice Morris, 
and seconded by Mr. Waldron, that—‘ Before 
any action should be taken on the letter of the 
Rev. Mr. Martin to the Board, or on the letter 
of Dr. Moran, Coadjutor Bishop of Ossory to 
the Resident Commissioner, the Rev. Mr. 
O'Keeffe get the opportunity of knowing the 
nature of the application made, and of offering 
an explanation.’ ”’ , 

He had had no Irish experience ; but he 
thought that Irishmen were celebrated 
for their love of justice, and he should 
have supposed that such a proposal as 
that of the 9th of April made before any 
20 gentlemen in the world would have 
commanded universal assent, and that 
before they proceeded to dispossess Mr. 
O’ Keeffe they would have communicated 
the charge made against him. The 
Commissioners, however, adopted the 
resolution of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 


- 
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and did as much as was in their power 
to oust Mr. O’Keeffe. It was a remark- 
able thing that according to their own 
rules the Commissioners had no power 
to remove the manager of a school. 
They were acting ultra vires, and did 
what they had no more business to do 
than if they attempted by resolution to 
remove the Speaker from the Chair of 
that House. That was the first act, and 
he had thought it his duty to bring it 
under the notice of the House. It ought 
not to be lost sight of that this resolution 
of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald’s was only 
carried by a majority of one, and one of 
these gentlemen was the counsel of 
Cardinal Cullen in his action against 
Mr. O’Keeffe. Mr. Martin, who was 
appointed parish priest in the place of 
Mr. O’Keeffe, was named manager of 
the schools by the Board. Mr. O’Keeffe 
was still recognized by the parishioners 
as their priest, and was accepted by the 
parents, children, and teachers-as mana- 
ger of the schools. He could not, how- 
ever, draw the salaries which were al- 
ways paid through the manager, and the 
Board no longer recognized Mr. 0’ Keeffe 
asmanager. On the 5th of November 
Mr. Justice Lawson, thinking that the 
existing state of things was not credit- 
able to the Board, and having been one 
of the minority, moved to repeal the 
resolution of April 23rd, but was again 
defeated. The Board had by the decision 
of that House obtained a locus penitentia 
and this would have been a capital op- 
portunity for the Board, if they had 
chosen, to repeal their previous resolu- 
tion. They, however, refused. Mr. Justice 
Lawson felt that a great hardship was 
being inflicted upon the teachers and the 
scholars, and he moved on the 17th of 
December that the Treasurer should be 
allowed to pay the teachers directly 
without the intervention of the manager. 
The Board, however, by a majority of 
of 12 to 5,. refused to agree to this pro- 
posal. The minority were not satisfied, 
and Mr. Justice Morris, a Roman Catho- 
lic gentleman, on the 7th of January 
again brought forward a resolution that 
the Callan schools should be allowed to 
go on under the management of Mr. 
O’Keeffe. Upon that Mr. Justice Long- 
field moved to strike the Callan schools 
altogether off the rolls of the national 
schools. The latter resolution was 


carried by 10 to 6, and the result was 
that because Mr. O’Keeffe refused to 
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allow himself to be denounced as a liar 
—by his own curate in his own parish 
church, and because he brought an 
action against his curate in a Civil 
Court and recovered damages, and be- 
cause he was for bringing that action 
suspended by Cardinal Cullen on Papal 
authority, that therefore the teachers and 
children of the Callan schools were to 
be deprived of all public assistance. 
This astounding conclusion was another 
illustration of the old proverb—‘‘ That 
a bad beginning makes a bad ending.” 
But that was not all. It appeared that 
Mr. Justice Longfield, a man of great 
ability and eminence, wrote a letter to 
the Board defending the course pursued 
by the majority, which would appear in 
the Papers. In this he suggested that 
the Board might be disposed to take an 
altered view of the case if an entirely 
new application were made for admis- 
sion of the schools on the roll. It was 
rather an odd thing to English minds 
—if his Irish Friends would allow him 
to say so—that disagreements and dif- 
ferences having occurred among the 
Board, the dissenting minority and 
some of the majority as well should 
write letters in order that they might 
appear on the Minutes of the Board—a 
proceeding as irregular as if the Mem- 
bers of that House addressed letters to 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
about the matters in dispute in the 
House to be published in their Records. 
Mr. O’Keeffe thus appeared to have re- 
ceived a hint to present himself de novo to 
the Board as if he had been a stranger in 
these transactions, and asif he had started 
afresh as the manager of these schools, 
and that then the Commissioners would 
have to consider whether his schools 
should be taken on under this fresh 
application. Mr. O’Keeffe took the hint. 
An application was made, and an In- 
spector was sent in the regular way to 
look at these schools. He reported in 
their favour, and the Commissioners 
were bound, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to make him manager of these 
schools. What did they do? On the 
29th of April the Board passed a reso- 
lution— 

“That the application of the Rev. Robert 
O’Keeffe for aid to the Newtown and Callan 
schools be not complied with, inasmuch as he 
was removed from the management of those 
schools by our order of the 23rd of April, 1872, 
until his suspension as parish priest of Callan, 
mentioned in that order, should have been re- 
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nal, and inasmuch as it does not ap that 
such suspension has been removed or declared 
invalid by a competent tribunal.” 


The Board declared that until his suspen- 
sion as a priest by Cardinal Cullen had 
been removed ordeclared invalid by acom- 
petent tribunal, he should not be rein- 
stated. So that this gentleman once tarred 
with this brush of suspension, became 
a pariah and an outlaw. The Cardinal 
had damned him in this life, at any rate. 
He had no rights—he was not to be 
treated as a British subject, and when 
he came in the ordinary and regular 
way before the Board and asked to 
be appointed as manager of these 
schools, the Board told him—‘‘ You 
have been suspended by a competent 
tribunal — by Cardinal Cullen as the 
Legate of the Pope—and as long as you 
are thus suspended we will have nothin 

to say to you.” He was not | 
to allow a body of lay gentlemen, who, 
asa public body, had the administra- 
tion of public money to the extent of 
£500,000 per annum to act in this manner 
towards parents and children in Ireland. 
All these facts appeared in the Papers, 
although the noble Lord had thought it 
unnecessary to touch upon them, and 
these were the facts which the House 
had to decide upon. ‘Oh but!” said 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ we have a memorial 
from the Commissioners”? — not, the 
House would observe, from the Com- 
mission. There was some confusion in 
the noble Lord’s statement upon this 
point. There might be a memorial from 
the 13 Commissioners who formed the 
majority, but not from the Commission, 
and he was not at this moment asking 
the House to censure the Commission. 
The Commissioners made a terrible mis- 
take. [An hon. Memper: No, no!] In 
his opinion they did make a terrible mis- 
take, because they acted contrary to the 
first principles of justice. He should not 
ask the House to censure individuals, but 
to censure the Board which carried on 
business and which had a common seal, 
and the whole proceedings of which 
must be in writing. How was a Board 
to be heard viva voce before a Committee? 
The proceedings of a Board must be en- 
tirely a matter of record, must consist of 
written Minutes, and no one person, 
or two or three or any number of mem- 
bers of that Board could by any possi- 
bility, according to strict Parliamentary 
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practice, speak as the Board. Two or 
three men, although the most eminent 
members of the Board, could never be 
construed to be really the Board itself. 
If the Board as such wished to make 
a defence of the Board, his noble 
Friend, instead of moving for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry — which was, in 
reality, a substitute for the old-fashioned 
practice of examining persons at the Bar 
of the House—should have informed 
those members who had applied to the 
Government that the only way in which 
a defence could be made by them was by 
putting their statement in a Petition 
from the Board. That would have been 
the proper course to pursue. He had 
observed his noble Friend had carefully 
avoided saying that he was prepared to 
defend the Commissioners. is noble 
Friend said they were not represented 
in the House. But as there had been 
Ministers of State who were prepared 
to defend public Boards when they were 
right, he concluded that his noble Friend 
was not prepared to defend the Board, 
believing they were not in the right, al- 
though he was willing that an opportu- 
nity should be afforded to some of them 
of being heard before a Committee. But 
his noble Friend had lost sight of the 
fact that one of his Colleagues, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was a member of 
the Board, and that two other members 
of the Board—Lord Kildare and Lord 
Monck—were both Peers of Parliament, 
and at any rate in the other House had 
the fullest opportunity, if they wished, 
to state their case and repudiate those 
statements which it appeared had created 
so much distress in their mind. When 
the House was by the admissicu of his 
noble Friend in possession of all the 
facts of the case—and Notice had been 
given of a Motion of Censure upon the 
Commissioners arising upon those facts 
—was it not almost an absurdity to in- 
terpose with a Motion to enable a por- 
tion of that Board to be heard before a 
Committee? It did seem extraordinary 
that these eminent, learned and distin- 
guished gentlemen, who raised such a 
clamour to be heard because they had 
been accused inthe House of Commons, 
and in newspapers with which the House 
had nothing to do, refused absolutely 
to hear what Father O’Keeffe had to 
say. Not only did they refuse to let 
him have an opportunity of being 
heard, but they would not even give 
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him notice that he was to be dealt 


with. [ Cheers, in which Mr. Gladstone 
jeteet) He was glad he had the as- 
sent of his right hon. Friend at the 


head of the Government. He knew that 
he had the judgment and feeling of his 
right hon. Friend with him on this mat- 
ter. His right hon. Friend would never 
have made the speech which he made 
last year if he at any rate had not been 
convinced that the Commissioners had 
committed a most fearful mistake. At 
the time of the debate on this subject 
last year, he (Mr. Bouverie) said, that 
the Commissioners, by treating the sus- 

ension as valid ‘‘ until it was removed 
ty a competent tribunal,’ were putting 
themselves in a most terrible dilemma, 
because the question of the competency 
of the suspension would come before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench had since decided that 
the suspension was illegal, and that the 
jurisdiction which Cardinal Cullen had 
attempted to exercise over this priest 
had no foundation in the common or 
the statute law of this country. Was 
that a decision by a competent tribunal ? 
What interpretation were the Commis- 
sioners going to put upon that? They 
were in the dilemma of having either 
to restore Father O’Keeffe in the face 
of Cardinal Cullen’s suspension, or they 
must insist that the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench was not worth the 
paper it was written upon, and they 
must uphold Cardinal Cullen against 
the Law Courts of the country. One 
of the Commissioners, Dr. Henry, had 
written a letter to the Board, not being 
himself present when the decision was 
given, expressing his approbation of 
the contemplated suspension of Father 
O’ Keeffe, in which he stated that— 


“Mr. O’Keeffe may have appealed to legal 
tribunals, but that does not alter our position 
as Commissioners, for it is clear that no legal 
decision, or any issue that would be sustained in 
a Court of justice, could reinstate him as parish 
priest contrary to ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 


If the view which Dr. Henry took of 
the duty of the Commissioners was cor- 
rect in the administration of public funds 
granted by the State, they were subser- 
vient serfs of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Cardinal Cullen—of that eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction which had been 
decided by the highest criminal autho- 
rity in Ireland to be utterly illegal. That 
was really a very grave question, and 
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he wished before he sat down to remind 
the House that he was not asking them 
now to decide upon it. He had gone 
into the facts more fully than the noble 
Marquess, because he thought it of im- 
portance that the House should be in 
possession of them. The noble Mar- 
quess’s Motion was simply one which 
would cause interminable delay, and 
was not called for by the justice of the 
case. It was not necessary to hear in- 
dividual Commissioners for the House 
to decide whether or not to pass a Vote 
of Censure upon the acts of the Commis- 
sion as a body, and if the House was 
prepared to give the ‘‘go-by” to this 
conduct of the National Education Com- 
mission, in the fear that by passing the 
Vote of Censure he should propose on 
a future day they would destroy that 
Commission, all he could say was—and 
he hoped the House would agree with 
him—that, if their conduct in the case 
of Father O’Keeffe was to be taken as 
an example of the principles upon which 
they were to conduct their business, and 
deal as between man and man with the 
subjects of Her Majesty, the sooner that 
Commission came to an end the better. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. SAUNDERSON seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, having partly already before it, 
and having partly ordered to be laid before it, 
Copies of all Minutes and Proceedings, and of 
all Correspondence of the Board of National 
Education in Ireland, relating to the Schools at 
Callan or to the Reverend Robert O’Keeffe, do 
pass to the Orders of the Day,’—(Mr. Bouverie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. CARDWELL desired to say a 
very few words on the question before 
the House. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
told the House, in his concluding sen- 
tences, that he did not ask for an imme- 
diate judgment upon the main question 
involved ; butin some parts of his speech 
his right hon. Friend addressed remarks 
to the House—and in some parts of 
the House there was a great willingness 
toreceive the observations with applause, 
if not with excitement—which would 
have been suitable to an occasion on 
which they were arguing the main ques- 
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tion. What Her Majesty’s Government 
now said was that they were not pre- 
pared to decide the question now, and 
they claimed for those whose conduct 
was impugned that fair hearing and that 
amount of justice which, as far as his 
experience had gone, was never refused 
in an assembly of Englishmen, even 
upon a question of religious excitement. 
His right hon. Friend had accused, not 
individual members of the Commission, 
but the whole Commission of being 
guilty of injustice, imprudence, and 
folly, and had stated that they were no 
longer fit to dispense the public money 
or to deal with the great questions which 
came before the Board of Education in 
Ireland. These were serious charges, 
and ought not to be decided upon under 
any circumstances which should leave 
the decision open afterwards to impeach- 
ment or dispute. But under what cir- 
cumstances did his right hon. Friend 
ask the House to arrive at a conclusion ? 
He said, in effect, that, as the Commis- 
sioners did not allow a hearing to Father 
O’ Keeffe, they, in turn, should have no 
hearing granted to them ; which was to 
say thatin this solemn matter he wished 
the House to imitate conduct which he 
himself condemned. His right hon. 
Friend also said, the Commissioners were 
no longer fit to perform those duties 
they had hitherto discharged with such 
signal benefit to Ireland. Further, his 
right hon. Friend said—and he could 
scarcely believe his ears when he heard 
the words—that as three of the Com- 
missioners—the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, Lord Kildare, and Lord Monck— 
had seats in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, they had an opportunity of making 
a Parliamentary defence. It was the 
first time in his life that he had heard 
the statement that accusations in the 
House of Commons were to be answered 
by speeches in the House of Lords. The 
question for that House was not what 
should be done hereafter by the House 
of Lords, but what the House of Com- 
mons should now do. They were bound 
to proceed with deliberation and fair- 
ness, and in order to this it was neces- 
sary to take such preliminary steps as 
should render their judgment indisput- 
able and unimpeachable when it had 
been arrived at. His right hon. Friend 
objected to the demand of these 13 
gentlemen, because it was not the act of 
the whole Commission; but did his 
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right hon. Friend forget that it was the 
demand of all the members of the Com- 
mission whose judgment had been as- 
sailed? And what was the demand? It 
set forth that the signataries, Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland, 
having regard to the grave misstate- 
ment of facts and motives which had 
been circulated widely with reference to 
the course they had adopted in the case 
of the Rev. Father O’Keeffe, claimed to 
be heard before a decision was pro- 
nounced on their public conduct, and 
claimed the opportunity of defence so 
justly due to them, and to the great in- 
terest which must be compromised in a 
controversy so vitally affecting the wel- 
fare of Ireland. Would the House re- 
fuse this demand, and arrive at a con- 
clusion condemnatory of the conduct of 
the memorialists before they were clear 
that they were not acting upon grave 
misstatements, and in the absence of 
further information as to what had been 
done? Such a course had never before 
been taken by the House of Commons, 
and he hoped it would not be pursued 
now. His noble Friend asked the House 
to appoint a Committee, not forthe pur- 
pose of delay, but in order that the 
statements of the Commissioners should 
be before them before arriving at a 
judgment on the question involved. It 
was not right, therefore, now to discuss 
the merits of the case, and prejudice, by 
anticipatory appeals to feeling, the 
solemn judgment which the House must 
pronounce when all the facts had been 
brought out, and which should be so 
formed as to be sound, impartial, and 
unimpeachable. 

Dr. BALL said, his reason for op- 
posing the appointment of the Com- 
mittee was not altogether in accordance 
with those which had already been 
assigned either in the House or out of it. 
Nor did his view of this case agree with 
much that had been put forward in 
public discussion, and therefore he rose 
early in the debate to put before the 
House what he ventured humbly to 
submit was the true view of this ques- 
tion. He wished first to clear the sub- 
ject of one incident which occurred at 
the commencement, and which was the 
only matter before the House when he 
spoke upon it last year. At the time to 
which he referred the only question 
before the House was the refusal of Mr. 
Justice Morris’s application that Mr, 
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O’Keeffe be informed. that the fact of 
his suspension had been communicated 
to the Commissioners, and that he be 
heard with reference to it. On that oc- 
casion he pointed out that the refusal to 
hear Mr. O’Keeffe might be pregnant 
with very grave consequences, because it 
was not a case decided upon the ordinary 
rules and discipline of the Catholic 
Church, but one which had been decided 
in an extraordinary and unusual way. 
He distinctly declined to adopt the prin- 
ciple that a clergyman, whether of the 
Catholic or Disestablished Church, was 
not bound to accept the judgment of his 
Bishop, who had proper jurisdiction 
over him. But he pointed out that the 
Commissioners had shut their eyes to the 
fact that this decision was no exercise of 
the ordinary authority of the Bishop of 
Ossory, but was the act of the Cardinal, 
Archbishop Cullen, and he had also 
pointed out—because it was a subject of 
which he was thoroughly master—that 
in no church in these realms had an 
Archbishop original jurisdiction in the 
diocese of another Bishop, and that the 
jurisdiction could only be by way of 
appeal. But how stood the case? The 
instrument of suspension of Cardinal 
Cullen commenced by reciting that he 
had been commissioned, not that he was 
proceeding by consent, but as special 
Legate direct from Rome. He had 
shown that Justice Lawson brought that 
fact before the Commissioners. He had 
pointed out that that touched a serious 
question. Here was an individual 
taking upon himself to exercise autho- 
rity—reciting that his authority was not 
by consent nor by his office as Arch- 
bishop but by an instrument giving him 
special authority direct from a foreign 
Power—to adjudicate upon the property 
and upon the rights of a British subject. 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench the Lord 
Chancellor proceeded to plead that that 
rescript from ‘‘ Rome” was legal, and 
gave Cardinal Cullen authority within 
the British dominions. Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, one of the Judges, said it was 
a legal document; but two Catholic 
Judges—Justices Barry and Fitzgerald 
ee the document illegal. Ile- 
gality was not, however, the whole of it. 
This was a document that touched the 
supremacy, and he challenged the con- 
tradiction of the Law Officers of the 
Crown when he said that whatever 
touched the supremacy was a misde- 
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meanour in Common Law. Now, let the 
House see what a hole the Board got 
themselves into by not asking Mr. 
O’Keeffe to state his case. The Com- 
missioners had never allowed themselves 
to be informed of this rescript, or con- 
sidered whether it was legal or illegal. 
There were great lawyers on the Board, 
who, if the matter had been brought 
before them, might have paused and 
seen that this was not an ordinary case, 
and that, therefore, the ordinary prece- 
dents did not apply. He had heard it 
said that a statement he had made to 
the effect that a person accused should 
be heard before any proceeding was 
taken to remove or injuriously affect him 
applied only to Courts sitting as Courts. 
On that subject he would quote a recent 
judgment of Lord Hatherley in a case in 
which a Board had, as here, removed a 
person without hearing him. What did 
Lord Hatherley say ? 


“No one would expect to find that such a 
course had been adopted in any assembly of 
English people, who were accustomed in some 
degree to the ordinary principles of justice, al- 
ne they might have but a crude idea of its 
orm.” 


The Commissioners were, therefore, in 
exactly the same position as a Judge 
when proceeding to deal with a man’s 
status, his office, and his duties. There 
was too much in the discussion about 
Cardinal Cullen and Father O’ Keeffe, as 
if the whole question at issue related in- 
dividually to them. For his part, he 
could not but think that the interests of 
the children and of the schools im- 
peratively demanded to be considered. 
What grounds had the Commissioners 
for saying—‘“‘ Let this litigation go on 
between the Cardinal and the Priest ? 
We will wait till it terminates or until 
the Cardinal has withdrawn his inter- 
dict.” When would that be? Why, 
the question on which the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had given judgment 
would be brought to the Court of Error, 
and probably be carried to the House of 
Lords, and during all that protracted 
litigation were the schools to be closed, 
the children uncared for, the interests of 
education neglected? Were the Com- 
missioners during that long interval 
practically to say that they would not 
give 6d. to a number of schools which 
their own Inspector had reported as 
being conducted with great success 
and ability? That was what he par- 
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ticularly condemned in the conduct of 
the Commissioners, and it was a matter 
which needed no incuiry. Mr. Justice 
Lawson made a proposal which, had it 
been accepted, would have redressed the 
whole matter :—‘‘ Let Cardinal Cullen 
and Mr. O’Keeffe continue their litiga- 
tion; but let us meanwhile pay the 
teachers and continue the education of 
the children.” One of the Commis- 
sioners had intense scruples on the sub- 
ject, and said—‘‘ Oh, the Treasury would 
never sanction the payment.” Well, 
they wrote to the Treasury, and, to the 
eredit of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, they were authorized to pay the 
teachers. Having got that authority, 
Mr. Justice Lawson saw a way out of 
the difficulty, and recommended that the 
teachers should be paid, not through 
either Father O’Keeffe or the Bishop of 
Ossory, but through the Inspector, so 
that the education of the children might 
be carried on. That proposal was re- 
jected, and the interests of the schools, 
of the children, and of education were 
utterly disregarded. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland anxious to maintain 
the position of the Cardinal—he would 
be a most ungrateful man if he were 
not—and the other Commissioners form- 
ing the majority—on the part of one 
of whom, at least, there existed a strong 
feeling towards Father O’Keeffe—de- 
clined to assent, not manifesting by 
such a course that interest in educa- 
tion which might be expected from a 
Board to which was committed the well- 
being and elevation of the children. 
He admitted that in ordinary cases rules 
were to be followed ; but it was a true re- 
mark of Mr. Burke’s with regard to official 
rules, that there were times when it was 
dangerous to adhere too strictly to them 
—when much greater evils might be in- 
curred by not having the manliness and 
boldness to shape out the course which 
the circumstances required. The pre- 
sent was a peculiar case. There was no 
precedent for an Irish priest venturing 
to come into conflict with a Legate from 
Rome. There was no precedent for a 
Roman Catholic priest having the courage 
to proclaim, as Mr. O’Keeffe had done, 
that Jn cand Domini was not the law of 
England, founding himself upon evi- 
dence given by a Roman Catholic Bishop 
before a Committee of the House of 
Lords. When a great crisis of that kind 


arose—when vast interests were at stake 
Dr, Ball 
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—when a conflict touching the supre- 
macy of the Crown on the one hand, and 
the status and rights of a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic who claimed, to exercise a 
certain jurisdiction as the Pope’s Legate 
on the other, was pending, it was no 
time for peddling. It was not the ordi- 
nary case of a Bishop suspending a 
curate for downright disobedience to 
ecclesiastical law and rule. The Com- 
missioners ought to have felt that it was 
no ordinary case, and in the interests of 
education have acted as the independent 
representatives of British protection and 
British justice. They ought, too, to have 
remembered that Mr. O’Keeffe had 
rights in his individual capacity as pro- 
prietor of two schools. He was absolute 
owner of ground and buildings. Sup- 
pose a Member of the House of Lords 
who happened to be a clergyman was 
involved in some transactions in reference 
to schools on his private estate, could 
the Commissioners refuse to deal with 
him in his capacity of owner because he 
was also a clergyman? How could they 
escape from their own rules in reference 
to that part of the question? They re- 
fused to recognize his right as a private 
owner because he had been suspended 
as a priest, and because there seemed to 
be a determination on their part to stand 
by the assertion of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy and by the authority of Car- 
dinal Cullen. Was there anything to 
be gained by the Committee asked for 
by the noble Lord? They were to in- 
quire and report to the House the cir- 
cumstances of the dismissal of Father 
O’Keeffe. Why, there were no cireum- 
stances connected with the dismissal but 
those he had stated. He was dismissed 
under an instrument in the hands of the 
Legate from Rome giving authority to 
that effect. All the resolutionsof theCom- 
missioners were founded upon that. They 
were not asked to inquire whether the 
rules of the Board were or were not wise 
—whether in the interest of the children 
they ought to be altered. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend that with the 
conduct of the Commissioners as indi- 
viduals they had nothing whatever to 
do. The question was, whether their 
final vote, given in their public capacity, 
was or was not prudent? On that sub- 
ject what information could they obtain 
that they had not before them? They 
had a Paper of great ability by Judge 
Longfield, defending the Commissioners, 
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They had an exhaustive Paper of 40 
pages by the Lord Chief Baron, in which 
was evidenced that regard for minute- 
ness of investigation which characterized 
him. On the other hand, they had a 
Paper of three pages by Mr. Justice 
Lawson. Ifthe pie ase were in conflict, 
would it not be wiser and more seemly 
that such conflict should be upon paper, 
and not be extended to viva voce evidence 
before a Committee? The question had 
been now open upwards of a year. 
Paper after Paper had been produced ; 
Notice after Notice had been given. Was 
it desirable that they should have the 
Lord Chancellor giving evidence on one 
side and Mr. Justice Morris on the other ? 
He could conceive no course more likely 
to produce discord and those feelings 
which the judicial mind was incapable of 
entertaining in the serene atmosphere 
the Judges breathed. The arguments 
which had been addressed to the House 
from the Government bench were di- 
rected against the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), which was not now be- 
fore them, and showed no necessity for 
the inquiry asked for. They went to 
show how extraordinarily cautious the 
House ought to be, lest by placing dis- 
tinguished men under censure they 
should be driven to resignation. No 
one was less disposed than he was to say 
or do anything calculated to lead to such 
a result. There were in the majority 
and in the minority on the Board men 
who were his most intimate personal 
friends. Could any one believe that, 
having lived on such terms of intimacy 
with them as he had, he would be a 
party to any expression of opinion tend- 
ing to lead to the resignation of any of 
them, than which no result was more to 
be deprecated? But this he said—a 
great crisis had arisen; it was desirable 
and necessary that no procrastination 
should be allowed; that the interest of 
education should be upheld; and that 
the question should be taken out of the 
arena into which they were now sending 
it—the arena of personal ambition, per- 
sonal conflict, and personal discord. 

Mr. COGAN said, he regretted that at- 
tempts had been made to excite religious 
fanaticism over this question. He would 
appeal to the fair play of the House not 
in a case where grave accusations were 
preferred against men of the highest 
eminence, who had been discharging im- 
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portant duties under no ordinary diffi- 
culties, to refuse them a hearing on the 
ground that they had refused to hear 
Mr. O’Keeffe. He reluctantly refrained 
from entering on the present occasion 
into the case and offering, as he believed 
he could easily do, a conclusive defence 
of the Commissioners. To do so now 
would be irrelevant, and beside the ques- 
tion, as were the speeches of his right 
hon. Friend who had last spoken, and 
that of the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock. The question now was, would 
the House refuse to allow the Commis- 
sioners the justice that they claimed as 
of right, that they should be allowed to 
state before a Committee of this House 
the grounds for the course they had 
taken, and to show that they had acted 
according to an established rule, as was 
evidenced by many precedents applied 
to Catholic and Protestant clerical 
managers of schools alike, and to show 
that the adoption of any other rule 
must tend to the break up of the 
system? When that Committee reported 
would be the time to discuss the merits 
of the case in the House of Commons. 
Their uniform rule since the establish- 
ment of the Board by Lord Derby had 
been to require in the case of every 
clergyman, Protestant or Roman Ca- 
tholic, a recognition of his ecclesiastical 
status by his superiors, and never to dis- 
cuss the grounds on which that recog- 
nition was withdrawn, and they were 
obviously unfit to act as a Court of Ap- 
peal in ecclesiastical matters. That line 
had been consistently followed by Arch- 
bishop Whateley and others who were 
not likely to be the ‘“ subservient serfs ” 
of Rome, and the Board of Charitable 
Bequests had a similar rule, while the 
statutes of Queen’s University provided 
that a Dean of Residence must have the 
approval of his ecclesiastical superior. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, more- 
over, suspended Mr. O’Keeffe from the 
chaplaincy of the workhouse 11 weeks 
before the Education Board took action 
respecting the schools. Irish Members 
sitting opposite should consider the dif- 
ficulties which would arise if Parliament 
insisted on the abandonment of the rule, 
and the educational anarchy which would 
result from the destruction of the great 
fabric which for 40 years had rendered 
incalculable service. He deeply re- 
gretted that his personal friend, Mr. 
Justice Lawson should have penned 
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seriousaccusations against his colleagues, 
imputing to them that they were pre- 
judging questions they might some of 
them have to try as Judges, and sug- 
gesting that they were the mere regis- 
trars of Ecclesiastical mandates. They 
_ should have known that they were men 

incapable of being actuated by improper 
fear or mean motives; and as to the 
vote of Mr. John O’Hagan, it should be 
remembered that the resolution of the 
Board conveyed no opinion on the 
legality or illegality of the ecclesiastical 
suspension. Had it done so, as was 
alleged it ought, the objections as to 
pre-judging questions which might here- 
after come before the Judges, would in- 
deed have some foundation, and of itself 
alone should be a conclusive proof of the 
wisdom and necessity of the practice the 
Board adopted. It was important that 
the schools, should have a manager re- 
spected by the people and reverenced 
by the children, and the responsibility 
for the educational interdict lay with 
those who by force and unseemly con- 
duct had prevented the continuance of 
the schools. He was confident that after 
calm deliberation by a Committee the 
House would come to a decision honour- 
able to the Commissioners and condu- 
cive to the peace and happiness of 
Treland. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he thought 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie), 
after postponing his Motion at the re- 
quest of the Government, should not be 
precluded from bringing it forward by 
this pyoposal for a Committee. He 
hoped English and Scotch Members 
would give no credit to the threat that 
the condemnation of the Commissioners 
would result in their resignation and in 
the destruction of mixed primary educa- 
tion in Ireland. 

Coronet STUART KNOX said, that 
the document which had been read by 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary ought 
not to carry the slightest weight. It was, 
in fact, a sneaking document. It had 
been signed by a certain number of the 
Commissioners behind the backs of the 
rest. After the Board had said that it 
was not necessary to have any further 
inquiry, the Motionnow brought forward 
was not one that should have any weight 
with the House. The people of England, 
represented even as they were in that 
Parliament, would not allow Cardinal 
Cullen to govern Ireland. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE, who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Divide,” said: I have no in- 
tention of detaining the House more 
than afew minutes; but as Mr. O’ Keeffe 
has written to me I am anxious to say a 
few words in his favour—although so in- 
tense seems the prejudice of some hon. 
Members that they cannot understand 
how a Roman Catholic priest could com- 
municate with me. Well, Mr. O’Keeffe 
has done so, and he has done it for this 
reason, I suppose—because he knows 
that I am likely to understand his case, 
I have a very few words to say, and they 
are these: let the House remember 
what they have to decide, whether Mr. 
O’ Keeffe shall be heard before the body 
of this House—it is to decide. One of 
our chief functions here is to hear the 
grievances of Her Majesty’s subjects; 
and Mr. O’Keeffe, as one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, holding himself to be 
aggrieved, appeals to the House of Com- 
mons to be heard. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose that Mr. O’Keeffe 
shall not be heard before this House— 
if at all—until a Committee has heard 
the case of the Commissionersof National 
Education in Ireland. Now I put it to 
the House, which is the aggrieved party 
—Mr. O’Keeffe or the Commissioners ? 
And I appeal to the justice of the House 
not to allow a British subject to be de- 
prived of that right of appeal which is 
common to Englishmen, because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wish to put in a plea 
in defence of the Commissioners, who 
have unjustly dealt with this individual. 
The Government seem to desire to make 
it appear that they are not responsible 
for these Commissioners. Have these 
Commissioners, then, a separate and in- 
dependent authority of their own? Are 
they self-existent—independent of the 
Government of this country? This 
cannot be so, and I say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no right to 
shirk responsibility for the conduct of 
this Commission. This question has now 
been before Parliament for more than 
six months. Last Session we were met 
with a plea for delay, and the House 
acceded to that plea. Six, seven, eight, 
nine months have passed, and again we 
are asked to delay. Whata contrast does 
the conduct of this House present to that 
of the Prussian Parliament! We are 
informed to-day by The Independance 
Belge that the Prussian Parliament have 
completed their legislation on this sub- 
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ject, involving as it does the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the State, which 
there, as well as here, has been invaded 
by the intrusive authority of a forei 
Pontiff. The day before yesterday the 
Emperor of Germany signed the new 
laws for the defence of the State of 
Prussia against the invasion of his rights 
and those of his subjects. You have it 
admitted by Cardinal Cullen himself 
that he acts here under an authority 
which your Courts have declared to be 
illegal. He has used that authority to 
the injury of a British subject. He 
has used that authority to remove Mr. 
O’Keeffe from the possession and ma- 
nagement of property which is avowedly 
his own. Sir, I do trust, when such a 
grievance as this, when such a manifest 
defiance of the law, and when such an 
invasion of the supremacy of the Crown 
is not only alleged but admitted, that 
the House of Commons will not shrink 
from hearing Mr. O’ Keeffe. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 159; Noes 
131: Majority 28. 

Muin Question put, and agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
and report to the House the circumstances of 
the dismissal by the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, of the Reverend Robert 
O'Keeffe from the office of Manager of the 
Callan Male, Female, and Infant National 
Schools, and the Newtown and Coolagh National 
Schools, by their Order the 23rd day of April 
1872, and of the removal of the said Schools 
from the Roll of National Schools by their 
Order the 7th day of January 1873.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
reason to believe that a large number of 
Members left the House under a mis- 
understanding. They did not expect 
that a division. would have been taken 
as early as it had been. That circum- 
stance he regretted very much; but he 
rose chiefly for the purpose of asking 
when the Government proposed to move 
the nomination of the Gonimittee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the only 
answer he could give was that the Go- 
vernment were anxious to prosecute the 
inquiry with all possible speed. It 
would be their duty to lose no time in 
preparing the materials for the nomina- 
tion of the Committee, and doing every- 
thing in their power to expedite its 
sitting, with a view to an early Report. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE: On what day 
does the right hon. Gentleman propose 
to nominate the Committee ? 

Coroner STUART KNOX: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would also 
state of what number it is to consist? 

Mr, GLADSTONE said, it was im- 
possible to name a day for the nomina- 
tion of the Committee until inquiries had 
been made as to the Members who were 
willing to serve upon it; but they would 
not lose an hour in proceeding with the 
matter so far as it depended upon them. 
In answer to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, he might state that, in his opinion, 
a small Committee would be the one best 
qualified to prosecute this inquiry with 
despatch. 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked whether, 
when the Committee had reported, the 
Government would give him, if neces- 
sary, a day for bringing the subject be- 
fore the House in accordance with the 
promise made by the noble Lord tho 
Chief Secretary for Ireland? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Most certainly. 


And, on May 22, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Secretary Carpwett, Mr. Ga- 
THORNE Harpy, Mr. WuirTpreap, Mr. Bourke, 
The O’Conor Don, Dr. Lyon Puayrarr, and 
Mr. Cross :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Three to be the quorum. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Buiu 145}. 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to con- 
tinue in operation till June, 1875, the 
Peace Preservation Actand the Protection 
of Life and Property Act, which would 
otherwise expire in June next. These ex- 
ceptional measures of repression had been 
very successful in their object, and under 
their influence crime had greatly de- 
creased in Ireland, although the state of 
the country was not such as to justify 
the Government in relying as to the 
future entirely upon the operation of the 
ordinary law. The present Act had been 
passed in 1871, and in Westmeath the 
number of agrarian offences was in tho 
year preceding 103; in 1871—during a 
portion of which only the Act had been 
in operation—they fell to 40; in 1872 to 
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25; and in the present year only 4 out- 
rages had been reported. In Meath, 
to part of which only the Act extended, 
the number of those offences was in 1870, 
95; in 1871, 16; in 1872, 9; and in the 
present year, 1. In the King’s County, 
to only a portion of which also the Act 
applied, the number was in 1870, 38; in 
1871, 24; in 1872, 15; and in 1873, 6. 
The Reports of the police as to murders 
and attempts at murder showed an 
almost equally satisfactory decrease. In 
the county of Westmeath there was a 
diminution of this class of crime from 11 
in 1870 to 2 in the present year. In 
Meath there was a falling off from 4 in 
1870 to 1 in 1872, and no case had been 
reported this year. The effect of the 
Peace Preservation Act upon crime in 
general in Ireland had been equally 
beneficial. In 1869 there were 767 
agrarian outrages recorded; in 1870— 
including several months of 1869-70 pre- 
vious to the passing of the Act, when 
the state of the country had become ex- 
tremely bad—the number of agrarian 
outrages reached 1,329; in 1871 they 
sank to 873, a diminution of nearly 
1,000 compared with the previous year ; 
and in 1872 they were 256. A consider- 
able proportion of these outrages con- 
sisted of threatening letters or notices, a 
crime of a most serious character, but 
one which should be distinguished from 
cases of actual violence. It would pro- 
bably be said that these threatening 
letters were to a great extent fabricated, 
and he had seen it gravely asserted in a 
newspaper as a matter of absolute noto- 
riety that a manufactory of threatening 
letters was maintained by the Govern- 
ment in the county of Westmeath for 
the purpose of procuring the renewal of 
theso Acts. But statistics extending 
over a long series of years showed a 
pretty steady proportion of threatening 
letters and notices to actual outrages 
committed. The ordinary proportion 
was about half, but in times when crime 
was rife the proportion fell somewhat 
below one-half; whereas in times like 
the present, when the number of 
agrarian outrages was less than usual, 
the proportion of threatening letters 
and notices was more than one-half. 
The maintenance of this proportion 
showed that the sending of these letters 
and notices was a symptom not to be dis- 
regarded. The Government, then, had 


to consider whether they would renew 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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the Acts or trust to the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law. In arriving at the con- 
clusion that they ought to propose the 
continuance of a they had con- 
sulted the local authorities. The grand 
juries of the counties of Meath, West- 
meath, Mayo, and Cavan had passed 
resolutions strongly recommending the 
continuance of the Acts for a limited 
period ; and some of the Judges at the 
Spring Assizes had expressed opinions 
favourable to the operation of this legis- 
lation, and to its continuance for some 
time longer. The first part of the Peace 
Preservation Act renewed powers which 
had been in operation more or less ever 
since 1847. The principal provision of 
it was one which empowered the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim certain districts, 
and prohibit any one in those districts 
from possessing arms without a licence 
from the proper authorities. It also 
empowered the constabulary within pro- 
claimed districts to search for arms; 
and it enabled the Lord Lieutenant to 
send to a proclaimed district an addi- 
tional force of constabulary, charging 
the cost of that force upon the district. 
With the exception of the whole county 
of Tyrone, and parts of the counties of 
Down and Derry, he was sorry to say 
that all Ireland was proclaimed under 
the Peace Preservation Act. As far as 
agrarian crime was concerned, many 
parts of Ireland might be relieved from 
the operation of the Act. But, although 
in this respect there was a great im- 
provement, the Government had reason 
to believe that the Fenian corspiracy 
was not altogether dead, though he be- 
lieved it was never at a lower ebb than 
at the present moment. Directions had 
been given to the magistrates to exercise 
their powers under the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act with discretion, and only to re- 
fuse licences in respect of rifles and re- 
volvers. It was desirable that the 
power to refuse licences for fire-arms of 
this description should be retained, in 
order to prevent unfortunate conse- 
quences resulting from armed men 
taking part in processions or other party 
demonstrations in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts, although no agrarian crime might 
have been committed in them for some 
time. Much good had also resulted 
from the Lord Lieutenant having the 
power of closing public-houses between 
sunset and sunrise in these districts, and 
from the summary powers given to the 
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magistrates in certain cases. The con- 
stabulary were authorized in proclaimed 
districts to arrest persons, especially 
strangers, out between sunset and sun- 
rise who were unable to give a satis- 
factory account of themselves, and to 
take them before a magistrate, who was 
empowered to order them to be impri- 
soned for a certain time. The Protection 
of Life and Property Act, which applied 
especially to the Westmeath district, had 
also had an excellent effect. How far 
that Act had been put into operation 
might be estimated from the fact that 
since it came into force two years ago 18 
persons had been arrested under it, of 
whom nine had been discharged on 
certain conditions, the remaining nine 
only being in confinement. There had 
been almost unanimous testimony given 
by the local authorities to the effect that 
the incarceration of those nine persons 
had rendered the district peaceable. 
From the Reports of the local authori- 
ties, which were of a confidential nature, 
and therefore could not be laid upon the 
Table, it appeared that, although the 
organization of Ribbonism still existed, 
it had been utterly and entirely crippled 
by the operation of. the two Acts. At 
the same time it was pointed out that 
the measures had not yet been in force 
for a sufficient time to permanently put 
an end to the former state of things. 
The Government had reason to fear that 
if the pressure under which crime had 
been kept down in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts were removed, there would be a 
renewal of crime there. The provisions 
of the Act respecting newspapers had 
not been much exercised ; but neverthe- 
less their existence had not been alto- 
gether without a salutary influence. 
Although what was called the National 
Press of Ireland still advocated disunion 
between the English and Irish people, 
the instances in which open sedition was 
preached had been exceedinglyrare, and 
in only two cases had warnings been 
found necessary. He did not intend to 
make any alteration in the Act in any 
respect with regard to newspapers. He 
did not think the House would be dis- 
posed at present to amend Acts of excep- 
tional coercion applied to Ireland, but 
rather to hope that the time would soon 
come when this policy of coercion would 
be entirely abandoned. He should ask 
the House to renew the Act for two 
years, which would be certain to carry 
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it over the next General Election, and 
give the new Parliament an a wap 
of expressing its opinion upon the neces- 
sity of its re-enactment. His sincere 
wish was that the necessity for a further 
renewal would have then disappeared. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. SersEant SHERLOCK, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a second tim® 
this day six months, contrasted the 
evidence of crime and outrage adduced 
in 1870 and 1871, before the passing of 
this measure, with the evidence, or 
rather lack of evidence, which was ad- 
duced now, and contended that the 
Government were as much bound to 
justify the renewal of the measure as the 
original introduction of it. He would 
remind the House that in 1871 the Go- 
vernment even asked for a Committee 
to take evidence ; that the demand for a 
Committee was resisted upon the ground 
that the Government had all the infor- 
mation they desired, and ought at once 
to proceed to legislate; and that the 
reply of the Government was that the 
House ought not to legislate rashly or 
in a panic. He assumed that the 
statistics of recent crime now given told 
the whole story, because if the Govern- 
ment knowingly allowed persons to be 
at liberty to the danger of life and pro- 
perty they did not discharge their duty, 
and on that assumption he contended 
that there was no more crime than could 
be dealt with by the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the law and without inter- 
fering with the liberty of the subject, if 
only the police, the magistrates, and the 
country gentlemen exerted themselves. 
The present Bill was brought forward on 
the ground that the existing Act would 
expire on the Ist of June, and unless it 
was renewed the persons now in prison 
would be entitled to their discharge. 
He contended that in a constitutional 
point of view these men ought not to be 
imprisoned beyond the period fixed by 
the Act, and claimed their discharge at 
the expiration of the term sanctioned by 
the law. Sufficient ground had not been 
shown for the detention of these men, 
and he thought the Government would 
act wisely in not insisting upon their 
further detention. The new Act should 
be left to be applied to its own proper 
objects. 
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ments originally used to induce the 
House to assent to the Westmeath 
Act was that it was designed to meet an 
exceptional state of things, and that its 
operation would be limited to two years. 
The late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Baron Dowse) said in February, 1872, 
that it would expire in 1873. That 
statement admitted of but one construc- 
tion—namely, that the Act would be 
allowed to die of itself in June, 1873. 
The intention of the Government at the 
time was further made manifest by the 
Act passed at the close of the last Session, 
entitled the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act. The Schedules of the Act included 
the Peace Preservation; but not the 
Protection of Life and Property Act, 
otherwise the Westmeath Act. The 
omission could only be explained on one 
hypothesis—namely, that it was then 
the intention of the Government to allow 
the Act to expire of itself in June, 1873. 
In fact, nothing could justify the renewal 
of the Act except an increase of crime in 
the country, and the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had not shown 
an increase of crime. He (Mr. Smyth) 
affirmed that life and property were as 
secure now in Westmeath as in any part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. Two days 
ago, in the City of Limerick, the Lord 
Lieutenant said, ‘‘ The state of the 
country is very satisfactory. Ordinary 
crime is very low, and agrarian crime 
has disappeared.” Such was the state 
of circumstances under ‘which it was 
proposed to renew the most severe coer- 
ceive Act which was ever passed. He 
missed from the Returns of the persons 
arrested under the Westmeath Act se- 
veral names which appeared in earlier 
Returns. What had become of those 
persons? They had not died in prison ; 
they were not at large in Westmeath or 
any other part of Ireland. The truth 
was, their prison doors had been opened 
on condition that they would go to 
America. What was now the situation ? 
In order to prevent the return of those 
men, a population of some 150,000 
peaceable and industrious people were 
outlawed, and a hideous wound inflicted 
on the Constitution, and for the sake of 
that Constitution itself, and for the sake 
of liberty, he asked the Government to 
pause in the course they were pursuing. 
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Amendment. One of the chief argu- 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Sherlock.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
House of Commons had seldom pre- 
sented a more discreditable spectaclo 
than the one that had been witnessed 
that evening. The House had been 
occupied exclusively with the discussion 
of two Irish subjects. One of them 
concerned the administration of the 
education of the people, but it was 
tinged with a complexion of religious 
intolerance, and that discussion brought 
into the House Members from all parts 
ofthe kingdom. The House was treated 
to a scene of tumult such as seldom at- 
tended even debates upon the most ex- 
citing subjects. After that came on a 
Bill promoted by the Government, which 
was to deprive of the benefits of the con- 
stitution one-third portion of the United 
Kingdom ; and the House heard from the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary the rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, these disgrace- 
ful acts of coercion should be renewed. 
He called them disgraceful, because it 
was humiliating and degrading to the na- 
tional reputation of the United King- 
dom that at this time of day the consti- 
tution should be suspended over a great 
part of the Empire. Nearly all the time 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Sherlock) was moving his Amend- 
ment, and stating the case of the Irish 
people, the Treasury bench was entirely 
empty; but when he was drawing to 
the close of his statement one Member 
of the Government crept into his place 
and recognized with a smile the ironical 
cheers with which he was received. 
There were at that moment absent from 
the House not only most of the English 
and Scotch Members, but he blushed to 
say the greater part of the Members 
whorepresented Irish constituencies also. 
He maintained that it was a scandal 
that the debate should have to be con- 
ducted under such circumstances, and 
he could only conclude that the fact of 
attending debates upon Irish subjects 
so demoralized hon. Members that they 
had hardly the courage to lift their 
voices against the legislation which was 
proposed. He himself felt it hard to 


struggle against the coldness, and even 
the disorder, which at times prevailed 
when Irish Members rose to speak; but 
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as long as he had a seat in that House he 
would not lose the opportunity of protest- 
ing against the mode in which Irish legis- 
lation was carried on, and he would espe- 
cially protest against the manner in 
which this debate had been conducted. 
With regard to the Acts which it was 
proposed to renew, the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act was directed against the Fenian 
conspiracy, which became active at the 
close of the American war. He asked 
anyone residing in Ireland whether he 
believed there. was any conspiracy in 
Treland now which could give the slight- 
est trouble to the Executive Government ? 
The Westmeath Act, on the other hand, 
was directed against Ribbonism, which 
was neither more nor less than trades 
unionism ; and at the time it was passed 
trade union outrages of great atrocity 
existed in Sheffield and in other English 
towns, but no such legislation was pro- 
posed as regarded them. But it was 
useless to ask the House to consider 
this question upon its merits; for expe- 
rience had shown that the House of 
Commons was only too ready to grant 
these exceptional powers when Ireland 
was to be the victim. He trusted that 
some day, upon one side of the House 
or the other, a statesman would arise 
who would ask himself seriously — 
‘Cannot I conjure up a public opinion 
in Ireland ?”’ for it was only by the ex- 
istence of public opinion that the laws 
could be rendered effective in any civi- 
lized country. The present system of 
government by the permanent officials 
of the Castle stifled public opinion and 
inspired the people with distrust, and 
as long as it was maintained permanent 
improvement was hopeless; for neither 
the responsible classes nor the great 
mass of the people had any voice in the 
public service. It should not be sur- 
prising that authority was not respected 
in Ireland when the stipendiary autho- 
rities were appointed without any secu- 
rity being taken that they had any 
knowledge of law. He did not believe 
that such a system existed or would be 
tolerated in any other civilized commu- 
nity, whether despotic or democratic, as 
that which made stipendiary magistrates 
in Ireland. They were, with some ex- 
ceptions, either retired officers of the 
Army or of the Navy, or officers pro- 
moted from the constabulary; but thére 
was not one of them that was required 
to pass any legal examination, or to 
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show that he knew anything of the laws 
and constitution of the country. They 
looked for guidance to the authorities in 
Dublin, and between them a fire of cir- 
culars and instructions was perpetually 
kept up on the true system of centralizing 
everything at the Castle. Some merri- 
ment was caused in the House the other 
day, during the discussion on the subject 
of Irish railways, by the statement that 
there were some 400 railway directors 
in Ireland, when it was thought 40 
would be enough. But why were there 
these 400 directors? It was because 
there existed no opportunity in Ireland 
of gratifying that passion for public 
service which was a condition of civili- 
zation. He believed that if there was 
in Ireland an opportunity for landed 
proprietors, and the higher classes of 
tradesmen, and professional men to take 
some part in the legislation necessary 
for their country, a development of public 
opinion would be the result. If Parlia- 
ment would seriously set about creating 
a public opinion in that way by enlisting 
those classes in the service of the State, 
instead of concentrating all the Govern- 
ment of the country in the Castle at 
Dublin, where it was administered by a 
few paid officials, he believed that very 
soon we should hear no more of these 
coercion Acts. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN took 
exception to that portion of the hon. 
Member’s speech in which he sought to 
make it appear as if the House made a 
distinction between the treatment of 
Irish affairs and the affairs of the other 
portions of the Empire. As to the thin- 
ness of the attendance, that occurred 
chiefly at the dinner hour, and it must 
be borne in mind that there were 105 
Irish Representatives, so that if there 
was not a sufficiency of Members pre- 
sent, the fault ought not to be attributed 
exclusively to the English and Scottish 
Members. They had been engaged in 
the discussion of Irish affairs all the 
evening, and he could state of his own 
knowledge that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had been em- 
ployed upon Irish affairs from 12 o’clock 
that day to the present hour. He ob- 
jected to the imputation that the affairs 
of Ireland were of no concern to English 
Representatives, and deprecated any 
such comparison. The hon. Member 
must not suppose that because he in- 
tended voting against him that he was, 
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therefore, reckless of what Ireland was 
subjected to. With regard to the Bill, 
he had heard with great pleasure the 
statement of the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) as to the improved 
state of Ireland. Ireland was progress- 
ing in prosperity and in everything 
which could conduce to the happiness of 
the country, and he-hoped and believed 
that in a very short time there would 
be no difference in the legislation for 
that as compared with other parts of 
the United Kingdom; but at present 
there unfortunately existed circumstances 
which led many of the best friends of 
Ireland to believe that they were doing 
a kindness to that country by continuing 
this exceptional legislation for a further 
period. It had been shown to be neces- 
sary; it had not hitherto been abused, and 
the Government might be trusted with 
its continuance for a short time longer. 
He should give his vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, it was also 
his intention to support the second read- 
ing of the Bill, though by so doing he 
might expose himself to misrepresenta- 
tion. No one was more dependent than 
he was upon popular sympathy; but he 
was giving no just ground for the charge 
that he was supporting an encroachment 
upon the liberties of his countrymen. 
It was true that the Bill conferred extra- 
ordinary powers on the Government, but 
similar powers were at present in opera- 
tion by the President of the United 
States of America. Laws of this nature 
would from time to time be necessary ; 
but a Government elected by the people 
could hardly abuse their powers. He 
believed that there never was in Ireland 
an Executive to whom the power now 
sought might be more safely intrusted, 
and that a resort to oppressive measures 
was the last thing they desired. The 
Government possessed sources of infor- 
mation which individuals could not com- 
mand, and circumstances might arise in 
the future with which the ordinary law 
could not grapple. As to the past, he 
denied that the Bill had abridged the 
liberties of the Irish people or the free- 
dom of the Irish Press. Socially and 
politically, the people of Ireland were 
incomparably freer than at any former 
period of their history, and this was en- 
tirely owing to the reforms carried by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Under the 
Land Bill the agricultural population 
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had acquired what practically amounted 
to a partnership in the soil, and accord- 
ing to the hon. Member (Sir John Gray) 
they were starting upon that partner- 
ship with a capital of £70,000,000 or 
£80,000,000. The well-known industry 
of the Irish agriculturists would add 
every day to the amount of that capital, 
so that the cost of evicting them would 
become ruinous. Thus the confidence 
which the Land Bill gave to Ireland was 
like a new principle of existence; while 
her political liberties were secured by 
the Ballot and a fair system of trial by 
jury. He asserted that the great body 
of the Irish people would never have 
known of the passing of the Bill except 
for a constant clatter kept up by a few 
newspapers in Dublin. Had any indi- 
viduals except a little knot of newspaper 
men complained of it? And did it really 
abridge the freedom of the Irish Press ? 
In Dublin there were Zhe Freeman, The 
Daily Press, The Irish Times, and The Mail. 
But could not they discuss every question 
as freely as they ever could? And with 
regard to the papers of Cork and Belfast, 
and in fact the whole provincial press, 
could they not act in the same way? 
They could. The Bill merely affected a 
class of publications which fortunately 
were very rare, and were not allowed to 
appear in any country, not even in 
America, except under necessary and 
wholesome restrictions. To describe a 
Press which pandered to vice as natural 
and patriotic was an abuse of language. 
He had no doubt that the Government 
would in the future, as they had in the 
past, administer this Bill with discretion, 
and that the result of it would be con- 
ducive to the tranquillity and general 
welfare of Ireland. For these reasons 
he should vote for the second reading. 
Mr. MUNSTER said, he would not 
attempt to describe the feelings of indig- 
nation with which he had heard the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tralee 
(The O’Donoghue); and he would ap- 
peal to the Irish Members around him 
to say whether it was true that there 
had been no complaints of this legisla- 
tion except from a “‘little knot of news- 
paper men.” The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, would no doubt meet with his re- 
ward to-morrow from those journals 
which upheld oppressive measures to- 
wards Ireland. Only the gravest neces- 
sity could justify a Bill which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
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had himself described as ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional,”’ yet the noble Lord had sup- 
ported it with only a few statistics and 
had deprecated discussion. If the Legis- 
lature did not take advantage of the 
moment when there was an absence of 
crime to allow such an Act to lapse, 
when could it ever be got rid of? No 
evidence had been adduced to justify the 
statement in the Preamble that a society 
or confederation of a secret nature now 
existed in Westmeath. In the hope that 
such a measure would never be revived 
again, or that, if it were ever proposed 
to renew a Bill which struck at the 
fundamental principles on which the 
Constitution was based, it would not be 
discussed before empty benches, he 
should support the Amendment for the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. BUTT said, he believed that if 
he could succeed in realizing to the minds 
of ee wage the real oppression that 
existed in Ireland, the proposal for re- 
newing these Acts would be received in 
a very different manner. In 1848 the 
Ministry of Lord Russell proposed an 
Act which was called the Crime and 
Outrage Act, under which the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland was enabled to 
proclaim any county and institute a 
search for arms, but with this reserva- 
tion—that the warrant was to be en- 
forced for only 21 days, and must be 
executed between 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and 6 in the evening. At that time 
there was a fearful amount of crime in 
Ireland. In fact, nothing had existed 
recently to be compared with it. In 
1856 an Act was passed mitigating the 
penalties under the former measure ; but 
in 1870 the Government introduced a 
far more stringent Act. Out of the 32 
counties of Ireland only one—the county 
of Tyrone—was exempt from the opera- 
tion of this Act. Twenty-six whole coun- 
ties were subject to it, and in five it was 
partially enforced, so that they had the 
constitution suspended in nearly the 
whole of Ireland. The districts under 
the Act were subject to a domiciliary 
visit from a policeman at every hour of 
the night; and the police did thus enter 
houses on pretence that they were seek- 
ing for arms when they were acting for 
very different purposes. He admitted 
the mildness with which Earl Spencer 
administered what he had truly called 
the terrible powers of this Act; but the 
Lord Lieutenant might proclaim a dis- 
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trict, and the effect of a special procla- 
mation was that any man who was found 
out of his house after dark might be 
taken up and, unless he satisfied the 
magistrate that he was out on some law- 
ful oceasion, he might be sent to prison 
for as many days as the magistrate 
thought proper. There were now seven 
counties in Ireland in which this Curfew 
Law prevailed, and he would ask whe- 
ther a country could be called free that 
was subject to such a law? Repeated 
complaints were made of the conduct of 
the police; but when the persons com- 
plaining were asked to come forward, 
they were afraid of becoming marked men. 
If Englishmen were told that such a law 
existed in Poland, mo or Russia, 
their indignation would be aroused, and, 
perhaps, despatches would be sent from 
the Foreign Office pointing out that such 
legislation was endangering the peace 
of Europe. The Government which de- 
manded the surrender of their liberties 
in order to maintain order had utterly 
failed. He believed that if they had 
thrown themselves on the good feeling 
of all classes of Ireland, crime would 
have been more effectually put down 
than by these unconstitutional Acts. He 
asked the House whether the time had 
not come for this mode of government 
to terminate, instead of being continued 
at a date when the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had stated that agrarian and 
political crime were extinct in the coun- 
try, and that the number of ordinary 
offences committed had considerably de- 
creased. Or were they to continue it, 
and upon what authority? Not upon 
the authority of the noble Marquess who 
had not a real voice in this matter. Was 
it to be upon the authority of the sti- 
pendiary magistrates? Had the noble 
Marquess ever read Mr. Senior’s descrip- 
tion of the gentlemen who filled the 
office of stipendiary magistrates in Ire- 
land? Had he ever read Archbishop 
Whateley’s description of the way in 
which they were appointed? He (Mr. 
Butt) strongly deprecated legislation 
such as was now proposed being under- 
taken on the strength of Reports made 
by these gentlemen. In 1868 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) stated at a 
banquet that his Government had tran- 
quillized Ireland ; but this statement 
was promptly denied by the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, who said that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
had had the hardihood or the infatuation 
to congratulate the persons seated at a 
festive board on the state of Ireland, a 
statement which reminded him of the 
conduct of a military despot who, having 
trampled all liberty under foot with his 
armed forces, declared that order at last 
existed. But the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had not at that time a 
Coercion Bill at his back, and perhaps 
he would now say whether at the time 
of speaking he was factious, or whether 
he was a tyrant now, when his Govern- 
ment was using the language he himself 
deprecated six years ago. He would not 
go the length of saying that peace might 
not be purchased too dearly ; but a Go- 
vernment which could not give to a 
country order and security for life and 
property without taking away the liberty 
of the people had proved and confessed 
itself unfit to govern freemen. The Act 
in its worst form was administered in 
the town of Belfast. Was the Govern- 
ment so incompetent that it could not 
suppress a street riot without subjecting 
every house to a domiciliary visit at any 
hour of the night, and without having 
a Curfew Law, whereby a man could 
not be out except on a lawful occasion ? 
He repeated his question—Was this state 
of things to continue? Seven of the 
counties were out of the pale of civilized 
law—it was not civilized law where a 
Curfew Act existed; it was not civilized 
law where a stranger might be arrested 
and carried off to prison at the pleasure 
of a magistrate. In 1871 no fewer than 
221 warrants had been granted by the 
Lord Lieutenant to search for arms, to 
break into houses at any hour of the 
night in large districts of Ireland, while 
there was no control over the men so 
authorized except their own discretion. 
Did this not account for the emigration 
which was going on? He believed the 
people were fleeing from Ireland because 
tyrannic Acts like these made them feel 
that it was not a place in which they 
could live. All this was a source of 
weakness and scandal to the British 
Empire, and, if not arrested, the time 
would come when England would bitterly 
regret it. 

Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
represented a county (King’s County) to 
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which no crime was imputed except being 


a border county to Westmeath. That 
was held sufficient for placing it in the 
unhappy circumstances which his hon. 
and learned Friend had just described. 
He regretted that no statement had been 
made to indicate the existence of a belief 
in the minds of the Government that the 
present measure would be of temporary 
duration. He could not believe that it was 
necessary for the peace of Ireland. When 
the Government asked for powers which 
no Englishman or Scotchman would per- 
mit to be applied to their own countries, 
he was entitled to ask whether there 
were any exceptional circumstances in 
the case of Ireland which justified the 
application of such powers to her. It 
had been said that the magistracy had 
been consulted in reference to the state 
of crime in Ireland; but he submitted 
that, as the revision of the magistracy 
which was promised some three or four 
years ago had never been carried out, 
the Government had no right to appeal 
to the opinions of the magistrates on the 
subject. Upon what evidence was a 
measure based which would place Ire- 
land once more in chains ? Not upon 
any that was at all sufficient or reliable. 
He believed that the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, or the 
Postmaster General, would not state that 
any reason existed for the continuance 
of coercive legislation for Ireland. In 
many cases gross injustice had been 
committed in the name of the law, and 
it was the duty of the Irish Members, as 
guardians of public liberty in Ireland, 
to oppose by their votes a measure of 
restraint and coercion being applied at 
a time of unexampled tranquillity in 
Ireland. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Colleague (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock). 

Mr. RONAYNE protested against 
the Bill. In 1870 the Judge of Assize 
at Cork declared both that city and 
county to be unexampled for the absence 
of crime. At the last assizes the Judges 
made a similar statement ; and the Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions all through the 
county had got white gloves. He pro- 
tested against their liberty being taken 
away upon half a sheet of paper by hon. 
Members, half of whom voted knowing 
nothing of the enactments in the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue) had stated that no in- 
dividual in Ireland complained of the 
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Bill. The constituents of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were of a different opinion, and 
he thought he might safely leave the 
hon. Gentleman in their hands. The 
people of Cork and its neighbourhood 
were oppressed by the powers which the 
Bill placed in the hands of the police. 
The people there had no games on ac- 
count of the police; they had ceased to 
sing and had become sullen; they were 
not allowed to play in the roads; and 
they were taken up for having a song 
in their pockets. In the town from 
which the hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’Donoghue) came, only 12 months ago, 
he knew of a poor fellow who was ar- 
rested for singing ‘‘The green hills of 
Erin,” and the magistrates, in sending 
him to prison, said that ‘‘ he’d soon see 
whether he could not put a stop to his 
-—— seditious singing.” He had known 
the police take up a man for selling a 
picture of Father Matthew. Another 
man was searched by two bodies of 
police; one body found nothing upon him 
that they objected to, but the other body 
found upon hima simple pastoral ballad 
called ‘‘St. John’s Eve,” for possessing 
which they sent him to bridewell, and 
kept him there all night. He had him- 
self seen policemen arrest two boys at 
night who were guiltless of crime, and 
when—on their being at hisremonstrance 
released—he said he would report the 
case, the people begged of him not to 
do so, stating that if he did they would 
suffer persecution from the police in 
consequence. How was the Arms Act 
exercised in Cork? He knew a gentle- 
man who was actually refused a licence 
to carry arms because, according to the 
authorities, ‘‘ of the hat he had on.” In 
Mr. Nassau Senior’s Conversations, the 
stipendiary magistrates of some parts of 
Ireland were described as men appointed 
from political motives, capable of using 
the police for their own purposes, devoid 
of talents or character, and some of them 
habitual drunkards. In the county of 
Cork there were 490,000 Catholics to 
50,000 Protestants, yet there was a vast 
preponderance of Protestants holding all 
kinds of public offices. Even of the 
governors of the lunatic asylum, there 
were 25 Protestants to two Catholics, 
and the Militia, though the rank and file 
were Catholics, had no Catholic officers. 
The difference of religion in Ireland 
marked a broader distinction of politics 
and feeling than any patriot could wish 
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to exist, and when the people saw this 
ascendancy of the minority pervading 
the administration of justice they enter- 
tained no confidence in that administra- 
tion, and did not assist the officers in 
the manner they ought to do. He knew 
the feeling of the people better than the 
noble Marquess, whose information was 
drawn from the detectives, and he knew 
that men innocent of Fenianism or any 
other offence were being driven from the 
country by police persecution. A man 
in his own employment was arrested and 
detained three weeks, while everything 
was done to obtain information against 
him, but without effect, for he had never 
been concerned in anything wrong, and 
he was at last liberated, but he lost his 
situation and became insane through the 
persecution he was subjected to. Sti- 
pendiaries credited every charge ad- 
vanced by the police. He himself had 
been a sufferer from the Act. Having 
been in the habit of shooting game, he 
paid £3 to the customs for a licence, 
and went out shooting several times, but 
afterwards found that he had rendered 
himself liable to a two years’ imprison- 
ment for each occasion. Who ever ima- 
gined that any man would take out a 
licence for shooting his landlord? The 
man who wanted to shoot his landlord 
would conceal from everybody the fact 
that he had a gun. The present Go- 
vernment, in their extreme liberality, 
had taken from them the power of kill- 
ing game unless they went hat in hand 
for it to a policeman. He begged the 
House not to pass the Bill. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
repked, denying that he received all his 
information about Ireland from detec- 
tives, much of it being derived from the 
speeches of Irish Members in that House. 
Neither did he see that the distribution 
of honours and emoluments in the county 
of Cork between Catholics and Protes- 
tants was very pertinent to the present 
question ; although, if it was introduced 
into the discussion at all, the distribu- 
tion of Irish judicial appointments ought 
in fairness to have been referred to. It 
was impossible that the system of police 
terrorism alleged by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) to exist 
in Ireland could be carried to such a 
pitch of perfection among a people so 
ready to tell their grievances, and with 
a Press so active in proclaiming them, 
that not a single word of it should have 
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been heard of. The principle on which 
the Lord Lieutenant acted was to arrest 
those whom he supposed to be the 
leaders of the Fenian organization, and 
whose arrest would cripple and paralyze 
its action. He felt assured that nothin 
which had been stated by the sever 
hon. Gentlemen who had spoken, would 
induce the House to refuse the Bill a 
second reading. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 223; Noes 
88: Majority 185. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


JURIES BILL—[Bit1 35.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1 (Qualification of common 
jurors in counties), 

Mr. MONK moved an Amendment 
to reduce the freehold qualification from 
£15 to £12. . 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the word “ fifteen,” and 
insert the word ‘‘twelve,’’— (Jr. Monk,) 
—instead thereof. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
this subject had been fully considered 
in the Select Committee, who recom- 
mended the qualification introduced in 
the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Committee were by no means unanimous 
in their recommendation, and he did not 
see any reason why as good jurors 
should not be had with a qualification 
of £10 or £12 as with one of £15. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ fif- 
teen’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 160; 
Noes 107: Majority 53. 


Mr. MUNTZ moved to reduce the 
qualification of jurymen from a rating 
of £40 to one of £30, believing that if 
it were fixed at the higher sum there 
would be great difficulty in finding suit- 
able persons. 

The Marquess of Hartington 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
24, to leave out the word “forty,” and 
insert the word “ thirty,”’—(Ifr. Munts,) 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. JAMES objected to the Amend- 
ment as being opposed to the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. The expe- 
rience of Ireland was against their 
placing the qualification too low. 

Mr. STRAIGHT pointed out that the 
£40 qualification only related to towns 
of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

Mr. DODSON objected to the long 
list of exemptions, beginning with Peers, 
and ending with criminals and persons 
of notoriously bad character. He sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
would at least postpone his Amendment. 

Mr. MUNTZ was sure, from his ex- 
perience at Quarter Sessions, that the 
majority of jurymen were not rated at 
anything like £40. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he thought 
the clause would exclude from the jury- 
box many persons of intelligence in lone 
towns who had retired on a competency. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL de- 
fended the clause on the ground that 
it was based on the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The exemptions 
proposed to be continued by the Bill 
were far less numerous than those which 
were now allowed. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
could not create jurymen where they 
did not exist. 

Mr. FLOYER was of opinion that 
after the decision of the Committee not 
to alter the freehold qualification, the 
present clause ought not to be inter- 
fered with. 

Question-put, ‘That the word ‘ forty’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 133: Majority 5. 

Mr. A. W. YOUNG proposed, in 
page 1, line 30, to substitute 20 for 25. 
The Government, by adhering to these 
higher figures, were excluding a very 
large class of men from serving as jurors. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


[IN DEX. 


Committee. 











